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PREPAC, 


Tue First Series o: the Nicene and Post-Nicene Library of the Christian Fathers, con- 
taining, in fourteen volumes, the principal works of St. Augustin and St. Chrysostom, has 
been completed in less than four years, according to the Prospectus of the Publisher issued 
in 1886. 

I am happy to state that the Second. Series, containing the chief works of the Fathers 
from Eusebius to John of Damascus, and from Ambrose to Gregory the Great, will be issued 
on the same liberal terms, as announced by the Publisher. 

The present volume opens the Second Series with a new translation and critical commen- 
tary of the historical works of Eusebius, by my friends, Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert and Dr. 
Ermest C. Richardson, who have bestowed a vast amount of labor of love on their tasks 
for several years past. I desired them to make these works a reliable and tolerably com- 
plete Church History of the first three centuries for the English reader. I think they have 
succeeded. Every scholar will at once see the great value and superiority of this over every 
other previous edition of Eusebius. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
New York, March, 18go. 
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PREFACE. 


THE present translation of the Church History of Eusebius has been made from Heinichen’s 
second edition of the Greek text, but variant readings have been adopted without hesitation 
whenever they have approved themselves to my judgment. In all such cases the variation from 
Heinichen’s text has been indicated in the notes. A simple revision of Crusé’s English version 
was originally proposed, but a brief examination of it was sufficient to convince me that a satis- 
factory revision would be an almost hopeless task, and that nothing short of a new and indepen- 
dent translation ought to be undertaken. In the preparation of that translation invaluable 
assistance has been rendered by my father, the Rev. Joseph N. McGiffert, D.D., for whose help 
and counsel I desire thus publicly to give expression to my profound gratitude. The entire 
translation has been examined by him and owes much to his timely suggestions and criticisms ; 
while the translation itself of a considerable portion of the work (Bks. V.—-VIII. and the Martyrs 
of Palestine) is from his hand. The part thus rendered by him I have carefully revised for the 
purpose of securing uniformity in style and expression throughout the entire work, and I there- 


. fore hold myself alone responsible for it as well as for the earlier and later books. As to the 


principle upon which the translation has been made, little need be said. The constant endeavor 
has been to reproduce as nearly as possible, both the substance and form of the original, and 
in view of the peculiar need of accuracy in such a work as the present, it has seemed better in 
doubtful cases to run the risk of erring in the direction of over-literalness rather than in that of 
undue license. 

A word of explanation in regard to the notes which accompany the text may not be out of 
place. In view of the popular character of the series of which the present volume forms a part, it 
seemed important that the notes should contain much supplementary information in regard to 
persons, places, and events mentioned in the text which might be quite superfluous to the profes- 
sional historian as well as to the student enjoying access to libraries rich in historical and_biblio- 
graphical material, and I have therefore not felt justified in confining myself to such questions as 
might interest only the critical scholar. Requested by the general editor to make the work in 
some sense a general history of, or historical commentary upon, the first three centuries of the 
Christian Church, I have ventured to devote considerable space to a fuller presentation of various 
subjects but briefly touched upon or merely referred to by Eusebius. At the same time my chief 
endeavor has been, by a careful study of difficult and disputed points, to do all that I could for 
their elucidation, and thus to perform as faithfully as possible the paramount duty of a commen- 
tator. The number and fulness of the notes needed in such a work must of course be matter of 
dispute, but annoyed as I have repeatedly been by the fragmentary character of the annotations 
in the existing editions of the work, I have been anxious to avoid that defect, and have there- 
fore passed by no passage which seemed to me to need discussion, nor consciously evaded any 


difficulty. Working with historical students constantly in mind I have felt it due to them to for- 


tify all my statements by references to the authorities upon which they have been based, and to 
indicate at the same time with sufficient fullness the sources whose examination a fuller investi- 
gation of the subject on their part might render necessary. ‘The modern works which have 
been’ most helpful are mentioned in the notes, but I cannot in justice refrain from making espe- 
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cial reference at this point to Smith and Wace’s Dictionary ef Christian Biography which has 
been constantly at my side, and to the first and second volumes of Schaff’s Church History, 
whose bibliographies have been especially serviceable. Many of Valesius’ notes have been found 
very suggestive and must always remain valuable in spite of the great advance made in historical 
knowledge since his day. For the commentary of Heinichen less can be said. Richardson’s 
Bibliographical Synopsis, published as a supplement to the Ante-Nicene Library, did not come 
into my hands until the greater part of the work was completed. In the preparation of the notes 
upon the latter portion it proved helpful, and its existence has enabled me throughout the work 
to omit extended lists of books which it would otherwise have been necessary to give. 

It was my privilege some three years ago to study portions of the fourth and fifth books of 
Eusebius’ Church History with Professor Adolf Harnack in his Semcnar at Marburg. Especial 
thanks are due for the help and inspiration gained from that eminent scholar, and for the light 
thrown by him upon many difficult passages in those portions of the work. 

It gives me pleasure also to express my obligation to Dr. Isaac G. Hall, of New York, and to 
Dr. E. C. Richardson, of Hartford, for information furnished by them in regard to certain edi- 
tions of the History, also to the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union Theological Seminary, 
and to the Rev. J. H. Dulles, Librarian of Princeton Theological Seminary, for their kindness 
in granting me the privileges of the libraries under their charge, and for their unfailing cour- 
tesy shown me in many ways. To Mr. James McDonald, of Shelbyville, Ky., my thanks are due 
for his translation of the Testimonies for and against Eusebius, printed at the close of the Pro- 
legomena, and to Mr. F. E. Moore, of New Albany, Ind., for assistance rendered in connection 
with the preparation of the indexes. 

ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
April 15, 1890. 
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CHAPTER NT 


THE Lire or Evseetus. 


§ 1. Sources.and Literature. 


Acactus, the pupil and successor of Eusebius in the bishopric of Ccesarea, wrote a life of the latter (Socr. 
Hf, E. V1. 4) which is unfortunately lost. Efe was a man of ability (Sozomen //. £. III. 2, IV. 23) and had 
exceptional opportunities for producing a full and accurate account of Euscbius’ life; the disappearance of his 
work is therefore deeply to be regretted. 

Numerous notices of Eusebius are found in the works of Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Athanasius, Jerome, 
and other writers of his own and subsequent ages, to many of which references will be made in the following 
pages. <A collection of these notices, made by Valesius, is found in English translation on p. 57 sq. of this 
volume. he chief source for a knowledge of Eusebius’ life and character is to be found in his own works. These 
will be discussed below, on p, 26 sq. Of the numerous modern works which treat at greater or less length of 
the life of Eusebius I shall mention here only those which I have found most valuable. 

VALESIUS: De vila seriplisgue Luscbii Diatribe (in his edition of Eusebius’ //rséorta £ccles.,; English version 
in Cruse’s translation of the same work). 

CAVE: Lives of the Fathers, \f. 95-144 (ed. IT. Cary, Oxf. 1840). 

TILLEMONT: //7s¢, Lecles. VIL. pp. 39-75 (compare also his account of the Arians in vol. VI.). 

STroTH: Leden und Schriften des Musebius (in his German translation of the //7st, £ecles.). 

Cross: Leben und Schriflen des Musebius (in his translation of the same work). 

Danz: De Lusebio Cwsarienst, [Historia Lecles. Scriplore, cjusque fide histortca recte @stimanda, Cap. I1.: 
de vebus ad Lusebti vitam pertinentibus (pp. 33-75). 

STEIN: Lusebius Bischof von Cesarea. Nach seinem Leben, setnen Schriften, und setnem dogmatischen Char- 
akter dargestellt (Wiirzburg, 1859; full and valuable). 

Bricurt, in the introduction to his edition of Burton’s text of the //tst, /ccles. (excellent). 

Licurroor (Bishop of Durham): /vseb/us of Cesarea, in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy, vol. 11. pp. 308-348. Lightfoot's article is a magnilicent monument of patristic scholarship and contains 
the best and most exhaustive treatment of the life and writings of KMusebius that has been written. 

The student may be referred finally to all the larger histories of the Church (e.g. Schaff, vol. ILL, 871 sqq. and 


1034 sq.), Which contain more or less extended accounts of Lusebius. 


§2. Musebtus’ Birth and Training. Sts Life in Caesarea until the Outbreak of the 
Lersecution, 

Our author was commonly known among the ancients as Eusebius of Czesarea or Eusebius 
Pamphili. ‘The former designation arose from the facet that he was bishop of the church in 
C.esarea for many years; the latter from the fact that he was the intimate friend and devoted 
admirer of Pamphilus, a presbyter of Caesarean and a martyr. Some such specific appellation was 
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necessary to distinguish him from others of the same name. Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of 
Christan Biography mentions 137 men of the first eight centuries who bore the name Iusebius, 
and of these at least forty were contemporaries of our author. The best known among them 
were Eusebius of Nicomedia (called by Arius the brother of Eusebius of Czesarea), Eusebius of 
Emesa, and Eusebius of Samosata. 

The exact date of our author’s birth is unknown to us, but his Zeclesiastical History contains 
notices which enable us to fix it approximately. In #7. #. V. 28 he reports that Paul of Samosata 
attempted to revive again in his day (xu jas) the heresy of Artemon. But Paul of Samosata was 
deposed from the episcopate of Antioch in 272, and was condemned as a heretic at least as early 
as 268, so that Husebius must have been born before the latter date, if his words are to be strictly 
interpreted. Again, according to 7. /?. ILI. 28, Dionysius was bishop of Alexandria in Eusebius’ 
time (xaf yas). But Dionysius was bishop from 247-or 248 to 265, and therefore if Eusebius’ 
words are to be interpreted strictly here as in the former case, he must have been born before 
265. On the other hand, inasmuch as his death occurred about 340, we cannot throw his birth 
much earlier than 260. It is true that the references to Paul and to Dionysius do not prove 
conclusively that Iusebius was alive in their day, for his words may have been used in a loose 
sense. But in //. 7’. VII. 26, just before proceeding to give an account of Paul of Samosata, he 
draws the line between his own and the preceding generation, declaring that he is now about to 
relate the events of his own age (rv caf 7as). This still further confirms the other indications, 
and we shall consequently be safe in concluding that Eusebius was born not far from the year 
260 A.D. His birthplace cannot be determined with certainty. The fact that he is called 
“Eusebius the Palestinian” by Marcellus (Zused. ib. adv. Marcell. 1. 4), Basil (Zid. ad. Amphitl. 
de Spir, Sancto, c. 29), and others, does not prove that he was a Palestinian by birth; for the 
epithet may be used to indicate merely his place of residence (he was bishop of Czesarea in 
Palestine for many years). Morcoyer, the argument urged by Stein and Lightfoot in support of 
his Palestinian birth, namely, that it was customary to elect to the episcopate of any church 
a native of the city in preference to a native of some other place, does not count for much. All 
that seems to have been demanded was that a man should have been already a member of the 
particular church over which he was to be made bishop, and even this rule was not universal (see 
Bingham’s Antiquities, 11. 10, 2 and 3). The fact that he was bishop of Czesarea therefore would 
at most warrant us in concluding only that he had made his residence in Cesarea for some time 
previous to his election to that office. Nevertheless, although neither of these arguments proves 
his Palestinian birth, it is very probable that he was a native of that country, or at least of that 
section. He was acquainted with Syriac as well as with Greek, which circumstance taken in con- 
nection with his ignorance of Latin (see below, p. 47) points to the region of Syria as his birth- 
place. Moreover, we learn from his own testimony that he was in Cesarea while still a youth 
‘(Vita Constantini, 1. 19), and in his epistle to the church of Caesarea (see below, p. 16) he says 
that he was taught the creed of the Casarean church in his childhood (or at least at the begin- 
ning of his Christian life: év 77 xarnxyoe), and that he accepted it at baptism. It would seem 
therefore that he must have lived while still a child either in Czsarea itself, or in the neighbor- 
hood, where its creed was in use. Although no one therefore (except Theodorus Metochita of 
the fourteenth century, in his Cap. AZiscel’. 17; Migne, Pat. Lat. CXLIV. 949) directly states 
that Eusebius was a Palestinian by birth, we have every reason to suppose him such. 

His parents are entirely unknown. Nicephorus Callistus (/7 /. VI. 37) reports that his 
mother was a sister of Pamphilus. He does not mention his authority for this statement, and 
it is extremely unlikely, in the face of the silence of Iusebius himself and of all other writers, 
that it is true. It is far more probable that the relationship was later assumed to account for the 
close intimacy of the two men. Arius, in an epistle addressed to Eusebius ef Nicomedia (con- 
tained in Theodoret’s 77st. Zecles. 1.5), calls Husebius of Caesarea the latter’s brother, It is 
objected to this that ISusebius of Nicomedia refers to Musebius of Cegsarea on one occasion as his 
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THE LIFE AND WRIDEINGS OF EUSEBIUS. 5 


“master” (tov decrdtov pov, in his epistle to Paulinus contained in Theodoret’s Ais, Fecls, 
I. 6), and that on the other hand Musebius of Caesarea calls Eusebius of Nicomedia, “the great 
Eusebius” (Luseb. 4b. adv. Marcell. 1. 4), both of which expressions seem inconsistent with 
brotherhood. Lightfoot justly remarks that neither the argument itself nor the objections carry 
much weight. The term ddeAdds may well have been used to indicate merely theological or 
ecclesiastical association, while on the other hand, brotherhood would not exclude the form of 
expression employed by each in speaking of the other. Of more weight is the fact that neither 
Eusebius himself nor any historian of that period refers to such a relationship, and also the 
unlikelihood that two members of one family should bear the same name. 

From Eusebius’ works we gather that he must have received an extensive education both in 
secular philosophy and in Biblical and theological science. Although his immense erudition was 
doubtless the result of wide and varied reading continued throughout life, it is highly probable 
that he acquired the taste for such reading in his youth. Who his early instructors were we do 
not know, and therefore cannot estimate the degree of: their influence over him. As he was a 
man, however, who cherished deep admiration for those whom he regarded as great and good 
men, and as he possessed an unusually acquisitive mind and a pliant disposition, we should 
naturally suppose that his instructors must have possessed considerable influence over him, and 
that his methods of study in later years must have been largely molded by their example and 
precept. We see this exemplified in a remarkable degree in the influence exerted over him by 
Pamphilus, his dearest friend, and at the same time the preceptor, as it were, of his early man- 
hood. Certainly this great bibliopholist must have done much to strengthen Eusebius’ natural 
taste for omnivorous reading, and the opportunities afforded by his grand library for the cultiva- 
tion of such a taste were not lost. ‘To the influence of Pamphilus, the devoted admirer and 
enthusiastic champion of Origen, was doubtless due also in large measure the deep respect which 
Eusebius showed for that illustrious Father, a respect to which we owe one of the most delightful 
sections of his Church History, his long account of Origen in the sixth book, and to which in part 
antiquity was indebted for the elaborate Defense of Origen, composed by Pamphilus and him- 
self, but unfortunately no longer extant. Eusebius certainly owed much to the companionship of 
that eager student and noble Christian hero, and he always recognized with deep gratitude his in- 
debtedness to him. (Compare the account of Pamphilus given below in bk. VII. chap. 32, $ 25 sq.) 
The names of his earlier instructors, who were eminently successful, at least in fostering his thirst 
for knowledge, are quite unknown to us. His abiding admiration for Plato, whom he always 
placed at the head of all philosophers (see Stein, p. 6), would lead us to think that he received 
at least a part of his secular training from some ardent Platonist, while his intense interest in 
apologetics, which lasted throughout his life, and which affected all his works, seems to indicate 
the peculiar bent of his early Christian education. Trithemius concluded from a passage in his 
History (VII. 32) that Eusebius was a pupil of the learned Dorotheus of Antioch, and Valesius, 
Lightfoot and others are apparently inclined to accept his conclusion. But, as Stroth remarks 
(Eusebii Kirchengeschichte, p. xix), all that Eusebius says is that he had heard Dorotheus 
expound the Scriptures in the church (rovrov petpiws tas ypadas ext tis exxAnoias Supyoupevov 
KatyKovoapey), that is, that he had heard him preach. To conclude from this statement that 
he was a pupil of Dorotheus is certainly quite unwarranted, 

Stroth’s suggestion that he probably enjoyed the instruction of Meletius for seven years during 
the persecution rests upon no good ground, for the passage which he relies upon to sustain his 
opinion (// £. VII. 32. 28) says only that Eusebius “observed Meletius well” (xarevorjoaper) 
_ during those seven years. 

In Cesarea Eusebius was at one time a presbyter of the church, as we may gather from his 
words in the epistle to that church already referred to, where, in speaking of the creed, he says, 
“ As we believed and taught in the presbytery and in the episcopate itself.” But the attempt to 
fix the date of his ordination to that office is quite vain. It is commonly assumed that he 
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6 PROLEGOMENA, 

became presbyter while Agapius was bishop of Cmsarca, and this is not unlikely, though we 
possess no proof of it (upon Agapius see below, HZ. Z. VII. 32, note 39). In his 17a Con- 
stantint, I, 19, Eusebius reports that he saw Constantine for the first time in Caesarea in the 
train of the Emperor Diocletian. In his Chron. Eusebius reports that Diocletian made an 
expedition against Egypt, which had risen in rebellion in the year 296 a.p., and Theophanes, in 
his Chron., says that Constantine accompanied him. It is probable therefore that it was at this 
time that Eusebius first saw Constantine in Caesarea, when he was either on his way'to Egypt, or 
on his way back (see Tillemont’s //ist. des Fip., IV. p. 34). 

During these years of quiet, before the great persecution of Diocletian, which broke out in 
303 A.D., Eusebius’ life must have been a very pleasant one. Pamphilus’ house seems to have 
been a sort of rendezvous for Christian scholars, perhaps a regular divinity school; for we learn 
from Eusebius’ Martyrs in Palestine (Cureton’s edition, pp. 13 and 14) that he and a number of 
others, including the martyr Apphianus, were living together in one house at the time of the 
persecution, and that the latter was instructed in the Scriptures by Pamphilus and acquired from 
him virtuous habits and conduct. The great library of Pamphilus would make his house a 
natural center for theological study, and the immense amount of work which was done by him, 
or under his direction, in the reproduction of copies of the Holy Scriptures, of Origen’s works 
(see Jerome’s de vir. il. 75 and 81, and contra Ruf. 1.9), and in other literary employments of 
the same kind, makes it probable that he had gathered about him a large circle of friends and 
students who assisted him in his labors and profited by his counsel and instruction. Amidst 
these associations Eusebius passed his early manhood, and the intellectual stimulus thus given 


him doubtless had much to do with his future career. He was above all a literary man, and 
remained such to the end of his life. ‘The pleasant companionships of these days, and the mutual 
interest and sympathy which must have bound those fellow-students and fellow-disciples of 
Pamphilus very close together, perhaps had much to do with that broad-minded spirit of sym- 
pathy and tolerance which so characterized Eusebius in later years. He was always as far as 
possible from the character of a recluse. He seems ever to have been bound by very strong ties 
to the world itself and to his fellow-men. Had his earlier days been filled with trials and hard- 
ships, with the bitterness of disappointed hopes and unfulfilled ambitions, with harsh experiences 
of others’ selfishness and treachery, who shall say that the whole course of his life might not have 
been changed, and his writings have exhibited an entirely different spirit from that which is now 
one of their greatest charms? Certainly he had during these early years in Casarea large 
opportunities for cultivating that natural trait of admiration for other men, which was often so 
strong as to blind him even to their faults, and that natural kindness which led him to see good 
wherever it existed in his Christian'brethren. At the same time these associations must have had 
considerable influence in fostering the apologetic temper. The pursuits of the little circle were 
apparently exclusively Christian, and in that day when Christianity stood always on its defense, 
it would naturally become to them a sacred duty to contribute to that defense and to employ 
all their energies in the task. It has been remarked that the apologetic temper is very noticeable 
in Eusebius’ writings. It is more than that ; we may say indeed in general terms that everything 
he wrote was an apology for the faith. His ///sfory was written avowedly with an apologetic 
purpose, his Chronicle was composed with the same end in view. Even when pronouncing a 
eulogy upon a deceased emperor he seized every possible opportunity to draw from that emperor's 
career, and from the circumstances of his reign, arguments for the truth and grandeur of the 
Christian religion. His natural temper of mind and his early training may have had much to do 
with this habit of thought, but certainly those years with Pamphilus and his friends in Ceesarea 
must have emphasized and developed it. 

Another characteristic which Pamphilus and the circle that surrounded him doubtless did 
something to develop in our author was a certain superiority to the trammels of mere traditionalism, 
or we might perhaps better say that they in some measure checked the opposite tendency of 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS. OF EUSEBIUS. Z 


slavishness to the traditional which seems to have been natural to him. Pamphilus’ deep rever- 
ence for Origen proclaims him at once superior to that kind of narrow conservatism which led 
many men as learned and doubtless as conscientious as himself to pass severe and unconditional 
condemnation upon Origen and all his teaching. The effect of championing his cause must have 
fostered in this little circle, which was a very hotbed of Origenism, a contempt for the narrow 
and unfair judgments of mere traditionalists, and must have led them to seck in some degree the 
truth solely for its own sake, and to become in a measuré careless of its relation to the views of 
any school or church. It could hardly be otherwise than that the free and fearless spirit of 
Origen should leave its impress through his writings upon a circle of followers so devoted to him 
as were these Casarcan students. Upon the impressionable Eusebius these influences necessarily 
operated, And yet he brought to them no keen speculative powers, no deep originality such as 
Origen himself possessed. His was essentially an acquisitive, not a productive mind, and hence 
it was out of the question that he should become a second Origen. It was quite certain that 
Origen’s influence over him would weaken somewhat his confidence in the traditional as such, — 
a confidence which is naturally great in such minds as his, —but at the same time would do 
little to lessen the real power of the past over him. He continued to get his truth from others, 
from the great men of the past with whom he had lived and upon whose thought he had feasted. 
All that he believed he had drawn from them; he produced nothing new for himself, and his 
creed was a traditional creed. And yet he had at the same time imbibed from his surroundings 
the habit of questioning and even criticising the past, and, in spite of his abiding respect for it, 
had learned to fecl that the voice of the many is not always the voice of truth, and that the 
widely and anciently accepted is sometimes to be corrected by the clearer sight of a single man. 
Though he therefore depended for all he believed so completely upon the past, his associations 
had helped to free him from a slavish adherence to all that a particular school had accepted, and 
had made him in some small measure an eclectic in his relations to doctrines and opinions of 
earlier generations. A notable instance of this eclecticism on his part is seen in his treatment of 
the Apocalypse of John. He felt the force of an almost universal tradition in favor of its apos- 
tolic origin, and yet in the face of that he could listen to the doubts of Dionysius, and could be 
led by his example, in a case where his own dissatisfaction with the book acted as an incentive, 
almost, if not quite, to reject it and to ascribe it to another John. Instances of a similar mode of 
conduct on his part are quite numerous. While he is always a staunch apologist for Christianity, 
he seldom, if ever, degenerates into a mere partisan of any particular school or sect. 

One thing in fact which is particularly noticeable in Eusebius’ works is the comparatively 
small amount of time and space which he devotes to heretics. With his wide and varied Jearn- 
ing and his extensive acquaintance with the past, he had opportunities for successful heresy 
hunting such as few possessed, and yet he never was a heresy hunter in any sense. ‘This is sur- 
prising when we remember what a fascination this employment had for so many scholars of his 
own age, and when we realize that his historical tastes and talents would seem to mark him out 
as just the man for that kind of work. May it not be that the lofty spirit of Origen, animating 
that Czesarean school, had something to do with the happy fact that he became an apologist 
instead of a mere polemic, that he chose the honorable task of writing a history of the Church 
instead of anticipating Epiphanius’ Panarium ? , 

It was not that he was not alive to the evils of heresy. Te shared with nearly all good church- 
men of his age an intense aversion for those who, as he believed, had corrupted the true Gospel of 
Christ. Like them he ascribed heresy to the agency of the evil one, and was no more able than 
they to see any good in a man whom he looked upon as a real heretic, or to do justice in any degree 
to the error which he taught. His condemnations of heretics in his Church History are most 
severe. Language is hardly strong enough to express his aversion for them. And yet, although 
he is thus most thoroughly the child of his age, the difference between him and most of his 
contemporaries is very apparent. He mentions these heretics only to dismiss them with dis- 
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8 PROLEGOMENA. 


approval or condemnation. He seldom, if ever, discusses and refutes their views. His interests 
lie evidently in other directions; he is concerned with higher things. A still more strongly 
marked difference between himself and many churchmen of his age lies in his large liberality 
towards those of his own day who differed with him in minor points of faith, and his comparative 
indifference to the divergence of views between the various parties in the Church. In all this we 
believe is to be seen not simply the inherent nature of the man, but that nature as trained in the 
school of Pamphilus, the disciple of Origen. 


§ 3. Zhe Lersecution of Diocletian. 


In this delightful circle and engaged in such congenial tasks, the time must have passed very 
happily for Eusebius, until, in 303, the terrible persecution of Diocletian broke upon the Church 
almost like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. The causes of the sudden change of policy on 
Diocletian’s part, and the terrible havoc wrought in the Church, it is not my intention to discuss 
here (see below, Bk. VIII. chap. 2, note 3 sq.). We are concerned with the persecution only in 
so far as it bears upon the present subject. In the first year of the persecution Procopius, the 
first martyr of Palestine, was put to death at Cesarea (Eusebius’ J/artyrs of Palestine, Cureton’s 
ed. p. 4), and from that time on that city, which was an important Christian center, was the 
scene of a tempest which raged with greater or less violence, and with occasional cessations, for 
seven years. Euscbius himself was an eyewitness of many martyrdoms there, of which he gives 
us an account in his Afarfyrs ef Palestine. The little circle which surrounded Pamphilus did not 
escape. In the third year of the persecution (JZar¢. of Pal, p. 12 sq.) a youth named Apphianus, 
or Epiphanius (the former is given in the Greek text, the latter in the Syriac), who “resided in 
the same house with us, confirming himself in godly doctrine, and being instructed by that per- 
fect martyr, Pamphilus” (as Eusebius says), committed an act of fanatical daring which caused 
his arrest and martyrdom. It seems that without the knowledge of his friends, concealing his 
design even from those who dwelt in the same house with him, he laid hold of the hand of the 
governor, Arbanus, who was upon the point of sacrificing, and endeavored to dissuade him from 
offering to “lifeless idols and wicked devils.” His arrest was of course the natural consequence, 
and he had the glory of witnessing a good profession and suffering a triumphant death. Although 
Eusebius speaks with such admiration of his conduct, it is quite significant of the attitude of him- 
self, and of most of the circle of which he was one, that Apphianus felt obliged to conceal his 
purpose from them. He doubtless feared that they would not permit him to perform the rash 
act which he meditated, and we may conclude from that, that the circle in the main was gov- 
erned by the precepts of good common sense, and avoided that fanaticism which so frequently 
led men, as in the present case it led Apphianus, to expose themselves needlessly, and even to 
court martyrdom. It is plain enough from what'we know of [usebius’ general character that he 
himself was too sensible to act in that way. It is true that he speaks with admiration of 
Apphianus’ conduct, and in /7, Z. VIII. 5, of the equally rash procedure of a Nicomedian Chris- 
tian; but that does not imply that he considered their course the wisest one, and that he would 
not rather recommend the employment of all proper and honorable precautions for the preserva- 
tion of life. Indeed, in H. #. 1V. 15, he speaks with evident approval of the prudent course pur- 
sued by Polycarp in preserving his life so long as he could without violating his Christian profes- 
sion, and with manifest disapproval of the rash act of the Phrygian Quintus, who presumptuously 
courted martyrdom, only to fail when the test itself came. Pamphilus also possessed too much 
sound Christian sense to advocate any such fanaticism, or to practice it himself, as is plain enough 
from the fact that he was not arrested until the fifth year of the persecution. ‘This unhealthy 
temper of mind in the midst of persecution was indeed almost universally condemned by the 
wisest men of the Church, and yet the boldness and the very rashness of those who thus voluntarily 
and needlessly threw their lives away excited widespread admiration and too often a degree 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS. 9 


of commendation which served only to promote a wider growth of the same unhealthy senti- 
ment. 

In the fifth year of the persecution Pamphilus was arrested and thrown into prison, where he 
remained for two years, when he finally, in the seventh year of the persecution, suffered martyr- 
dom with eleven others, some of whom were his disciples and members of his own household. 
(Pal. Maré. Cureton’s ed. p. 36 sq.; 4. &. App. chap. 11.) During the two years of Pam- 
philus’ imprisonment Eusebius spent a great deal of time with him, and the two together com- 
posed five books of an Afology for Origen, to which Eusebius afterward added a sixth (see below, 
p- 36). Danz (p. 37) assumes that Eusebius was imprisoned with Pamphilus, which is not an 
unnatural supposition when we consider how much they must have been together to compose the 
Apology as they did. There is, however, no other evidence that he was thus imprisoned, and 
in the face of Eusebius’ own silence it is safer perhaps to assume (with most historians) that he 
simply visited Pamphilus in his prison. How it happened that Pamphilus and so many of his 
followers were imprisoned and martyred, while Eusebius escaped, we cannot tell. In his Afarfrrs 
of Palestine, chap. 11, he states that Pamphilus was the only one of the company of twelve martyrs 
that was a presbyter of the Cesarean church ; and from the fact that he nowhere mentions the 
martyrdom of others of the presbyters, we may conclude that they all escaped. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Eusebius should have done the same. Nevertheless, it is somewhat 
difficult to understand how he could come and go so frequently without being arrested and 
condemned to a like fate with the others. It is possible that he possessed friends among the 
authorities whose influence procured his safety. This supposition finds some support in the fact 
that he had made the acquaintance of Constantine (the Greek in Vite Const 1. 19 has éyvwper, 
which implies, as Danz remarks, that he not only saw, but that he became acquainted with Con- 
stantine) some years before in Ciesarea. He could hardly have made his acquaintance unless 
he had some friend among the high officials of the city. Influential family connections may 
account in part also for the position of prominence which he later acquired at the imperial court 
of Constantine. If he had friends in authority in Ciesarea during the persecution his exemption 
from arrest is satisfactorily accounted for. It has been supposed by some that Eusebius denied 
the faith during the terrible persecution, or that he committed some other questionable and com- 
promising act of concession, and thus escaped martyrdom. In support of this is urged the fact 
that in 335, at the council of Tyre, Potamo, bishop of Heraclea, in Ngypt, addressed Iusebius in 
the following words: ‘‘ Dost thou sit as judge, O Eusebius; and is Athanasius, innocent as he 
is, judged by thee? Who can bear such things? Pray tell me, wast thou not with me in prison 
during the persecution? And I lost an eye in behalf of the truth, but thou appearest to have 
received no bodily injury, neither hast thou suffered martyrdom, but thou hast remained alive 
with no mutilation. How wast thou released from prison unless thou didst promise those that 
put upon us the pressure of persecution to do that which is unlawful, or didst actually do it?” 
Eusebius, it seems, did not deny the charge, but simply rose in anger and dismissed the council 
with the words, “If ye come hither and make such accusations against us, then do your accusers 
speak the truth. Tor if ye tyrannize here, much more do ye in your own country” (piphan. 
Hor. UXVIII. 8). It must be noticed, however, that Potamo does not directly charge Lusebius 
with dishonorable conduct, he simply conjectures that he must have acted dishonorably in order 
to escape punishment ; as if every one who was imprisoned with Potamo must have suffered as 
he did! As Stroth suggests, it is quite possible that his peculiarly excitable and violent tempera- 
ment was one of the causes of his own Joss. He evidently in any case had no knowledge of 
unworthy conduct on Eusebius’ part, nor had any one else so far as we can judge. For in that 
age of bitter controversy, when men’s characters were drawn by their opponents in the blackest 
lines, Eusebius must have suffered at the hands of the Athanasian party if it had been known 
that he had acted a cowardly part in the persecution, Athanasius himself refers to this incident 
(Contra Arian, VUI. 1), but he only says that Eusebius was “accused of sacrificing,” he does 
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not venture to affirm that he did sacrifice ; and thus it is evident that he knew nothing of such 
an act. Morcover, he never calls Eusebius “the sacrificer,” as he does Asterius, and as he 
would have been sure to do had he possessed evidence which warranted him in making the 
accusation (cf. Lightfoot, p. 311). Still further, Eusebius’ subsequent election to the epis- 
copate of Cwsarea, where his character and his conduct during the persecution must have 
been well known, and his appointment in later life to the important see of Antioch, forbid the 
supposition that he had ever acted a cowardly part in time of persecution. And finally, it is 
psychologically impossible that Eusebius could have written works so full of comfort for, and 
sympathy with, the suffering confessors, and could have spoken so openly and in such strong 
terms of condemnation of the numerous defections that occurred during the persecution, if he 
was conscious of his own guilt. It is quite possible, as remarked above, that influential friends 
protected him without any act of compromise on his part; or, supposing him to have been 
imprisoned with Potamo, it may be, as Lightfoot suggests, that the close of the persecution 
brought him his release as it did so many others. For it would seem natural to refer that 
imprisonment to the latter part of the persecution, when in all probability he visited Egypt, which 
was the home of Potamo. We must in any case vindicate Eusebius from the unfounded charge 
of cowardice and apostasy ; and we ask, with Cave, “If every accusation against any man at any 
time were to be believed, who would be guiltless? ” 

From his //s/ory and his Marhrs in Palestine we learn that Eusebius was for much of the 

‘time in the very thick of the fight, and was an eyewitness of numerous martyrdoms not only in 
Palestine, but also in Tyre and in [gypt. 

The date of his visits to the latter places (7/7. 7. VIII. 7, 9) cannot be determined with 
exactness. ‘They are described in connection with what seem to be the earlier events of the 
persecution, and yet it is by no means certain that chronological order has been observed in the 
narratives. The mutilation of prisoners—such as Potamo suffered —seems to have become 
common only in the year 308 and thereafter (sec Mason’s Persecution of Diocletian, p. 281), and 
hence if Husebius was imprisoned with Potamo during his visit to .gypt, as seems most probable, 
there would be some reason for assigning that visit to the later years of the persecution. In con- 
firmation of this might be urged the improbability that he would leave Caesarea while Pamphilus 
was still alive, cither before or after the latter’s imprisonment, and still further his own state- 
ment in //, Z. VII. 32, that he had observed Meletius escaping the fury of the persecution for 
seven years in Palestine. It is therefore likely that Eusebius did not make his journey to Egypt, 
which must have occupied some time, until toward the very end of the persecution, when it raged 
there with exceeding fierceness during the brief outburst of the infamous Maximin. 


§ 4. Lusebius’ Accession to the Bishopric of Caesarea. 


Not long after the close of the persecution, Eusebius became bishop of Czesarea in Pales- 
tine, his own home, and held the position until his death. The exact date of his accession cannot 
be ascertained, indeed we cannot say that it did not take place even before the close of the perse- 
cution, but that is hardly probable; in fact, we know of no historian who places it earlier than 
313. His immediate predecessor in the episcopate was Agapius, whom he mentions in terms of 
praise in 7/, 2. VII. 32. Some writers have interpolated a bishop Agricolaus between Agapius 
and Eusebius (see e.g. Tillemont, //isé, Zccles. VIL. 42), on the ground that his name appears in 
one of the lists of those present at the Council of Ancyra (c. 314), as bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine (see Ladédct et Cossartii Conc. 1.1475). But, as Hefele shows ( Conciliengesch. 1. 220), 
this list is of late date and not to be relied upon. On the other hand, as Lightfoot points out, in 
the Libellus Synodicus (Conc. I. 1480), where Agricolaus is said to have been present at the 
Council of Ancyra, he is called bishop of Ceesarea in Cappadocia ; and this statement is confirmed 
by a Syriac list given in Cowper’s ALZisceV/anies, p. 41. Though perhaps no great reliance is to be 
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placed upon the correctness of any of these lists, the last two may at any rate be set over 
against the first, and we may conclude that there exists no ground for assuming that Agapius, 
who is the last Czsarean bishop mentioned by Eusebius, was not the latter’s immediate prede- 
cessor. At what time Agapius died we do not know. ‘That he suffered martyrdom is hardly 
likely, in view of Eusebius’ silence on the subject. It would seem more likely that he outlived 
the persecution. However that may be, Eusebius was already bishop at the time of the dedica- 
tion of a new and elegant church at Tyre under the direction of his friend Paulinus, bishop of 
that city. Upon this occasion he delivered an address of considerable length, which he has 
inserted in his Leclestastical History, Yk. X. chap. 4. | He does not name himself as its author, 
but the way in which he introduces it, and the very fact that he records the whole speech without 
giving the name of the man who delivered it, make its origin perfectly plain. Moreover, the last 
sentence of the preceding chapter makes it evident that the speaker was a bishop: “ Every one 
of the rulers (dpydvrwy) present delivered panegyric discourses.” The date of the dedication of 
this church is 1 matter of dispute, though it is commonly put in the year 315. It is plain from 
Iusebius’ speech that it was uttered before Licinius had begun to persecute the Christians, and 
also, as GOrres remarks, at a time when Constantine and Licinius were at least outwardly at peace 
with each other. In the year 314 the two emperors went to war, and consequently, if the perse- 
cution of Licinius began soon after that event, as it is commonly supposed to have done, the 
address must have been delivered before hostilities opened; that is, at least as early as 314, 
and this is the year in which Gorres places it (Avidsche Untersuchungen ucber die licinianische 
Christenverfolgung, p. 8). But if Gorres’ date (319 a.p.) for the commencement of the perse- 
cution be accepted (and though he can hardly be said to have proved it, he has urged some 
strong grounds in support of it), then the address may have been delivered at almost any time 
between 315 and 319, for, as Gorres himself shows, Licinius and Constantine were outwardly at 
peace during the greater part of that time (7d. p. 14 sq.). There is nothing in the speech itself 
which prevents this later date, nor is it intrinsically improbable that the great basilica reached 
completion only in 315 or later. In fact, it must be admitted that Eusebius may have become 
bishop at any time between about 311 and 318. 

The persecution of Licinius, which continued until his defeat by Constantine, in 323, was but 
local, and seems never to have been very severe. Indeed, it did not bear the character of a 
bloody persecution, though a few bishops appear to have met their death on one ground or 
another. Palestine and Egypt seem not to have suffered to any great extent (see Gorres, 7d. p. 32 sq.). 


§ 5. Zhe Outbreak of the Arian Controversy. The Attitude of Eusebius. 


About the year 318, while Alexander was bishop of Alexandria, the Arian controversy broke 
out in that city, and the whole Eastern Church was soon involved in the strife. We cannot enter 
here into a discussion of Arius’ views; but in order to understand the rapidity with which the 
Arian party grew, and the strong hold which it possessed from the very start in Syria and Asia 
Minor, we must remember that Arius was not himself the author of that system which we know as 
Arianism, but that he learned the essentials of it from his instructor Lucian. The latter was one 
of the most learned men of his age in the Oriental Church, and founded an exegetico-theological 
school in Antioch, which for a number of years stood outside of the communion of the orthodox 
Church in that city, but shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian himself (which took place in 311 
or 312) made its peace with the Church, and was recognized by it. He was held in the highest 
reverence by his disciples, and exerted a great influence over them even after his death. Among 
them were such men as.Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Asterius, and others who were afterward 
known as staunch Arianists. According to Harnack the chief points in the system of Lucian and 
his disciples were the creation of the Son, the denial of his co-eternity with the lather, and his 
immutability acquired by persistent progress and steadfastness. His doctrine, which differed 
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12 PROLEGOMENA. 


from that of Paul of Samosata chiefly in the fact that it was not a man but a created heavenly 
being who became “ Lord,” was evidently the result of a combination of the teaching of Paul 
and of Origen. It will be seen that we have here, at least in germ, all the essential elements of 
Arianism proper: the creation of the Son out of nothing, and consequently the conclusion that 
there was a time when he was not; the distinction of his essence from that of the Father, but at 
the same time the emphasis upon the fact that he “was not created as the other creatures,” and 
is therefore to be sharply distinguished from them. There was little for Arius to do but to 
combine the elements given by Lucian in a more complete and well-ordered system, and then to 
bring that system forward clearly and publicly, and endeavor to make it the faith of the Church 
at large. His christology was essentially opposed to the Alexandrian, and it was natural that he 
should soon come into conflict with that church, of which he was a presbyter (upon Lucian’s 
teaching and its relation to Arianism, see Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, IL. p. 183 sq.). 

Socrates (/7. Z.1. 5 sq.), Sozomen (/7. #. 1.15) and Theodoret (7/7. #. 1. 2 sq.), all of whom 
give accounts of the rise of Arianism, differ as to the immediate occasion of the controversy, but 
agree that Arius was excommunicated by a council convened at Alexandria, and that both he and 
the bishop Alexander sent letters to other churches, the latter defending his own course, the former 
complaining of his harsh treatment, and endeavoring to secure adherents to his doctrine. 
Kusebius of Nicomedia at once became his firm supporter, and was one of the leading figures on 
the Arian side throughout the entire controversy. His influential position as bishop of Nicomedia, 
the imperial residence, and later of Constantinople, was of great advantage to the Arian cause, 
especially toward the close of Constantine’s reign. From a letter addressed by this Eusebius to 
Paulinus of Tyre (Theodoret, 77, /. I. 6) we learn that Eusebius of Cesarea was quite zealous in 
behalf of the Arian cause. The exact date of the letter we do not know, but it must have been 
written at an early stage of the controversy. Arius himself, in an epistle addressed to Eusebius of 
Nicomedia (Theodoret, 77. 7’. I. 5), claims Eusebius of Caesarea among others as accepting at least 
one of his fundamental doctrines (“ And since Eusebius, your brother in Cesarea, and Theodotus, 
and Paulinus, and Athanasius, and Gregory, and tius, and all the bishops of the East say that 
God existed before the Son, they have been condemned,” etc.). More than this, Sozomen 
(77. //. 1. 15) informs us that Eusebius of Caesarea and two other bishops, having been appealed 
to by Arius for “ permission for himself and his adherents, as he had already attained the rank of 
presbyter, to form the people who were with them into a church,” concurred with others “ who 
were assembled in Palestine,” in granting the petition of Arius, and permitting him to assemble 
the people as before; but they “enjoined submission to Alexander, and commanded <Arius to 
strive incessantly to be restored to peace and communion with him.” ‘The addition of the last 
sentence is noticcable, as showing that they did not care to support a presbyter in open and per- 
sistent rebellion against his bishop. A fragment of a letter written by our Eusebius to Alexander 
is still extant, and is preserved in the proceedings of the Second Council of Nicwa, Act. VI. 
Tom. V. (Ladbdet e¢ Cossartii Conc. VII. col. 497). In this epistle Eusebius strongly remon- 
strates with Alexander for having misrepresented the views of Arius. Still further, in his epistle 
to Alexander of Constantinople, Alexander of Alexandria (‘Theodoret, //. &. I. 4) complains of 
three Syrian bishops “who side with them [é.c. the Arians] and excite them to plunge deeper 


and deeper into iniquity.” The reference here is commonly supposed to be to Eusebius of 


Cesarea, and his two friends Paulinus of Tyre and Theodotus of Laodicea, who are known to 
have shown favor to Arius. It is probable, though not certain, that our Eusebius is one of the 
-persons meant. Finally, many of the Fathers (above all Jerome and Photius), and in addition 
to them the Second Council of Nicaea, directly accuse Eusebius of holding the Arian heresy, as 
may be seen by examining the testimonics quoted below on p. 67 sq. In agreement with these 
early Fathers, many modern historians have attacked Eusebius with great severity, and have 
endeavored to show that the opinion that he was an Arian is supported by his own writings. 
Among those who have judged him most harshly are Baronius (ad anu, 340, c. 38 sq.), Petavius 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS, 13 


(Dog Teqieae 171, lL. €. 1% 8q.y, Scaliger ior Llencho Triheresu, c. 27, and De emendatione 
temporum, Bk, VI. c. 1), Mosheim (“celesiastical History, Murdock’s translation, I. p. 287 sq.), 
Montfaucon (Prelim. in Comment. ad Psalin. c. Vij and Tillemont) G22 LL. ap. 67 sq. 
2d ed.). 

On the other hand, as may be seen from the testimonies in Eusebius’ favor, quoted below on 
p- 57 Sq-, many of the Fathers, who were themselves orthodox, looked upon Eusebius as likewise 
sound on the subject of the Trinity. He has been defended in modern times against the charge 
of Arianism by a great many prominent scholars ; among others by Valesius in his Life of Luse- 
dius, by Bull Def, fad. Wie. 1L.'y. 20, IIT. '9. 3, 11), Cave (Livestof wiedathers, UL. pi 135.sq.), 
Fabricius (Lib/. Gree. VI. p. 32 sq.), Dupin (Bis/. Lecles. I. p. 7 sq.), and most fully and 
carefully by Lee in his prolegomena to his edition of Eusebius’ Zheophania, p. xxiv. sq. Light- 
foot also defends him against the charge of heresy, as do a great many other writers whom it is 
not necessary to mention here. Confronted with such diversity of opinion, both ancient and 
modern, what are we to conclude? It is useless to endeavor, as Lee does, to clear Eusebius of 
all sympathy with and leaning toward Arianism. It is impossible to explain such widespread and 
continued condemnation of him by acknowledging only that there are many expressions in his 
works which are in themselves perfectly orthodox but capable of being wrested in such a way as 
to produce a suspicion of possible “Arianistic tendencies, for there are such expressions in the 
works of multitudes of ancient writers whose orthodoxy has never been questioned. Nor can the 
widespread belicf that he was an Arian be explained by admitting that he was for a time the per- 
sonal friend of Arius, but denying that he accepted, or in any way sympathized with his views (cf. 
Newman’s Avians, p. 262). ‘There are in fact certain fragments of epistles extant, which are, to 
say the least, decidedly Arianistic in their modes of expression, and these must be reckoned with 
in forming an opinion of Isusebius’ views ; for there is no reason to deny, as Lee does, that they 
are from Iusebius’ own hand. On the other hand, to maintain, with some of the Tathers and 
many of the moderns, that Eusebius was and continued through life a genuine Arian, will not do 
in the face of the facts that contemporary and later Fathers were divided as to his orthodoxy, 
that he was honored highly by the Church of subsequent centuries, except at certain periods, and 
was even canonized (sce Lightfoot’s article, p. 348), that he solemnly signed the Nicene Creed, 
which contained an express condemnation of the distinctive doctrines of Arius, and finally that at 
least in his later works he is thoroughly orthodox in his expressions, and is explicit in his rejection 
of the two main theses of the Arians, — that there was @ time when the Son of God was not, and 
that he was produced out of nothing. It is impossible to enter here into a detailed discussion of 
such passages in Eusebius’ works as bear upon the subject under dispute. Lee has considered 
many of them at great length, and the reader may be referred to him for further information. 

A careful examination of them will, I believe, serve to convince the candid student that there 
is a distinction to be drawn between those works written before the rise of Arius, those written 
between that time and the Council of Nicza, and those written after the latter. It has been very 
common to draw a distinction between those works written before and those written after the 
Council, but no one, so far as I know, has distinguished those productions of Eusebius’ pen which 
appeared between 318 and 325, and which were caused by the controversy itself, from all his 
other writings. And yet such a distinction seems to furnish the key to the problem, Eusebius’ 
opponents have drawn their strongest arguments from the epistles which Iusebius wrote to 
Alexander and to Euphration; his defenders have drawn their arguments chiefly from the 
works which he produced subsequent to the year 325 ; while the exact bearing of the expressions 
used in his works produced before the controversy broke out has always been a matter of sharp 
dispute. Lee has abundantly shown his Contra Marcel, his De Lcel. Theol., his Theophanta 
(which was written after the Council of Nicwa, and not, as Lee supposes, before it), and other 
later works, to be thoroughly orthodox and to contain nothing which a trinitarian might not have 
written. In his 7/fst, Lecl, Preparatio Lvang., Demonstratio lvang., and other carlier works, 
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14 PROLEGOMENA. 


although we find some expressions employed which it would not have been possible for an 
orthodox trinitarian to use after the Council of Nicawa, at least without careful limitation to guard 
against misapprehension, there is nothing even in these works which requires us to believe that 
he accepted the doctrines of Arius’ predecessor, Lucian of Antioch; that is, there is nothing dis- 
tinctly and positively Arianistic about them, although there are occasional expressions which might 
lead the reader to expect that the writer would become an Arian if he ever learned of Arius’ 
doctrines. But if there is seen to be a lack of emphasis upon the divinity of the Son, or rather a 
lack of clearness in the conception of the nature of that divinity, it must be remembered that 
there was at this time no especial reason for emphasizing and defining it, but there was on the 
contrary very good reason for laying particular stress upon the subordination of the Son over 
against Sabellianism, which was so widely prevalent during the third century, and which was exert- 
ing an influence even over many orthodox theologians who did not consciously accept Sabellian- 
istic tenets. That Eusebius was a decided subordinationist must be plain to every one that reads 
his works with care, especially his earlier ones. It would be surprising if he had not been, for he 
was born at a time when Sabeilianism (monarchianism) was felt to be the greatest danger to 
which orthodox christology was exposed, and he was trained under the influence of the followers 
of Origen, who had made it one of his chief aims to emphasize the subordination of the Son over 
against that very monarchianism.’ The same subordinationism may be clearly seen in the writings 
of Dionysius of Alexandria and of Gregory Thaumaturgus, two of Origen’s greatest disciples. It 
must not be forgotten that at the beginning of the fourth century the problem of how to preserve 
the Godhood of Christ and at the same time his subordination to the Father (in opposition to the 
monarchianists) had not been solved. Eusebius in his earlier writings shows that he holds both 
(he cannot be convicted of denying Christ’s divinity), but that he is as far from a solution of the 
problem, and is just as uncertain in regard to the exact relation of Father and Son, as Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Origen, Dionysius, and Gregory Thaumaturgus were; is just as inconsistent in his 
modes of expression as they, and yet no more so (see Harnack’s Dogmengeschichic, I. pp. 628 sq. 
and 634 sq., for an exposition of the opinions of these other Fathers on the subject). Eusebius, 
with the same immature and undeveloped views which were held all through the third century, 
wrote those earlier works which have given rise to so much dispute between those who accuse 

_him of Arianism and those who defend him against the charge. When he wrote them he was 
neither Arian nor Athanasian, and for that reason passages may be found in them which if 
written after the Council of Nicaea might prove him an Arian, and other passages which might as 
truly prove him an Athanasian, just as in the writings of Origen were found by both parties 
passages to support their views, and in Gregory Thaumaturgus passages apparently teaching 
Arianism, and others teaching its opposite, Sabellianism (see Harnack, 7d. p. 646). 

Let us suppose now that Eusebius, holding fast to the divinity of Christ, and yet convinced 
just as firmly of his subordination to the Father, becomes acquainted through Arius, or other like- 
minded disciples of Lucian of Antioch, with a doctrine which seems to preserve the Godhood, 
while at the same time emphasizing strongly the subordination of the Son, and which formulates 
the relation of Father and Son in a clear and rational manner. That he should accept such a 
doctrine eagerly is just what we should expect, and just what we find him doing. In his epistles 
to Alexander and Euphration, he shows himself an Arian, and Arius and his followers were quite 


1 Jt is interesting to notice that the creed of the Czasarean | the Spirit, as life-giver, etc.). The clause of the Casarean creed 
church which Eusebius presented at the Council of Nice contains a| referred to runs as follows: ‘That the Father is truly Father, 


clause which certainly looks as if it had been composed in opposition 
to the familiar formula of the Sabellians: ‘‘ The same one is the 
Father, the same one the Son, the same one the JIoly Spirit "(ro 


avroy elvat matépa, Tov avToy eivac vidy, TOY avrTov elyar ayLov 


mvevuma; see Epiphan, A/a», LXII. 1; and compare the statement | 


made in the same section, that the Sabellians taught that God acts 
in three forms: in the form of the Father, as creator and law- 
fiver; in the form of the Son, as redeemer; and in the form of 


the Son truly Son, and the Holy Spirit truly Holy Spirit” (marepa 
GAnPws TaTEpa, Kal Viby GANDHs Vidy, Kal THEDLA MyLov aA nas ayvow)- 
It is significant that in the revised creed adopted by the Council 
these words are omitted, evidently because the occasion for them 
no longer existed, since not Sabellianism but Arianism was the her- 
esy combated; and because, more than that, the use of them would 
but weaken the emphasis which the Council wished to put upon the 


essential divinity of all three persons. 
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right in claiming him as a supporter. ‘There is that in the epistles which is to be found nowhere 
in his previous writings, and which distinctly separates him from the orthodox party. How then 
are we to explain the fact that a few years later he signed the Nicene creed and anathematized 
the doctrines of Arius? Before we can understand his conduct, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully the two epistles in question. Such an examination will show us that what Eusebius is 
defending in them is not genuine Arianism. He evidently thinks that it is, evidently supposes 
that he and Arius are in complete agreement upon the subjects under discussion ; but he is mis- 
taken. The extant fragments of the two epistles are given below on p. 70. It will be seen that 
Eusebius in them defends the Arian doctrine that there was a time when the Son of God was not. 
It will be seen also that he finds fault with Alexander for representing the Arians as teaching that 
the “Son of God was made out of nothing, like all creatures,” and contends that Arius teaches 
that the Son of God was éegotfen, and that he was not produced like all creatures. We know 
that the Arians very commonly applied the word ,“‘ begotten” to Christ, using it in such cases as 
synonymous with ‘ created,” and thus not implying, as the Athanasians did when they used the 
word, that he was of one substance with the Father (compare, for instance, the explanation of the 
meaning of the term given by Eusebius of Nicomedia in his epistle to Paulinus; Theod. 7/7, 2. 
I. 6). It is evident that the use of this word had deceived our Eusebius, and that he was led by 
it to think that they taught that the Son was of the Father in a peculiar sense, and did in reality 
partake in some way of essential Godhood. And indeed it is not at all surprising that the words 
of Arius, in his epistle to Alexander of Alexandria (see Athan. Lp. de conc. Arim. et Seleuc., 
chap. II. § 3; Oxford edition of Athanasius’ Zracty against Arianism, p. 97), quoted by 
Eusebius in his epistle to the same Alexander, should give Eusebius that impression. ‘The words 
are as follows: “The God of the law, and of the prophets, and of the New Testament before 
eternal ages begat an only-begotten Son, through whom also He made the ages and the universe. 
And He begat him not in appearance, but in truth, and subjected him to his own will, unchange- 
able and immutable, a perfect creature of God, but not as one of the creatures.” Arius’ use here 
of the word “ begat,” and his qualification of the word “creature” by the adjective “perfect,” and 
by the statement that he was “not as one of the creatures” naturally tended to make Eusebius 
think that Arius acknowledged a real divinity of the Son, and that appeared to him to be all that 
was necessary. Meanwhile Alexander in his epistle to Alexander of Constantinople (‘Theod. 
H. #. 1. 4) had, as Eusebius says, misstated Arius’ opinion, or at least had attributed to him the 
belief that Christ was ‘made like all other men that have ever been born,” whereas Arius 
expressly disclaims such a belief. Alexander undoubtedly thought that that was the legitimate 
result to which the other views of Arius must lead ; but Eusebius did not think so, and felt him- 
self called upon to remonstrate with Alexander for what seemed to him the latter’s unfairness in 
the matter. 

When we examine the Cesarean creed! which Eusebius presented to the Council as a fair 
statement of his belief, we find nothing in it inconsistent with the acceptance of the kind of 
Arianism which he defends in his epistle to Alexander, and which he evidently supposed to be 
practically the Arianism of Arius himself. In his epistle to Euphration, however, Eusebius seems 
at first glance to go further and to give up the real divinity of the Son. His words are, “Since 
the Son is himself God, but not true God.” But we have no right to interpret these words, torn 
as they are from the context which might make their medning perfectly plain, without due regard 
to Eusebius’ belief expressed elsewhere in this epistle, and in his epistle to Alexander which was 
evidently written about the same time. In the epistle to Alexander he clearly reveals a belief in 
the real divinity of the Son, while in the other fragment of his epistle to Euphration he dwells 
upon the subordination of the Son and approves the Arian opinion, which he had defended also 
in the other epistle, that the “ Father was before the Son.” The expression, “not true God” (a 
very common Arian expression; see Athan. Ovad. ¢. Avian. 1. 6) seems therefore to have been 


1 Fora translation of the creed see below, p. 16, where it is given as a part of Musebius’ epistle to the Church of Casarea. 
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16 PROLEGOMENA. 


used by Eusebius to express a belief, not that the Son did not possess real divinity (as the genuine 
Arians used it), but that he was not equal to the Father, who, to Eusebius’ thought, was “true 
God.” He indeed expressly calls the Son §eds, which shows — when the sense in which he else- 
where uses the word is considered —that he certainly did believe him to partake of Godhood, 
though, in some mysterious way, in a smaller degree, or in a less complete manner than the Father. 
That Eusebius misunderstood Arius, and did not perceive that he actually denied all real deity 
to the Son, was due doubtless in part to his lack-of theological insight (Eusebius was never a great 
theologian), in part to his habitual dread of Sabellianism (of which Arius had accused Alexander, 
and toward which Eusebius evidently thought that the latter was tending), which led him to look 
with great favor upon the pronounced subordinationism of Arius, and thus to overlook the dan- 
gerous extreme to which Arius carried that subordinationism. 

We are now, the writer hopes, prepared to admit that Eusebius, after the breaking out of the 
Arian controversy, became an Arian, as he understood Arianism, and supported that party with 
considerable vigor ; and that not as a result of mere personal friendship, but of theological con- 
viction. At the same time, he was then, as always, a peace-loving man, and while lending Arius 
his approval and support, he united with other Palestinian bishops in enjoining upon him submis- 
sion to his bishop (Sozomen, //. #. I..15). As an Arian, then, and yet possessed with the desire 
of securing, if it were possible, peace and harmony between the two factions, Eusebius appeared at 
the Council of Nicaea, and there signed a creed containing Athanasian doctrine and anathematizing 
the chief tenets of Arius. Tow are we to explain his conduct? We shall, perhaps, do best to let 
him explain his own conduct. In his letter to the church of Ceesarea (preserved by Socrates, 
Hi. &, 1. 8, as well as by other authors), he writes as follows : — 

“What was transacted concerning ecclesiastical faith at the Great Council assembled at 
Niczea you have probably learned, Beloved, from other sources, rumour being wont to precede the 
accurate account of what is doing. But lest in such reports the circumstances of the case have 
been misrepresented, we have been obliged to transmit to you, first, the formula of faith pre- 
sented by ourselves ; and next, the second, which the Fathers put forth with some additions to 
our words. Our own paper, then, which was read in the presence of our most pious Emperor, 
and declared to be good and unexceptionable, ran thus : — 


“¢ As we have received from the Bishops who preceded us, and in our first catechisings, and when we received 
the Holy Laver, and as we have learned from the divine Scriptures, and as we believed and taught in the presby- 
tery, and in the Fpiscopate itself, so believing also at the time present, we report to you our faith, and it is this: — 

“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, the Maker of all things visible and invisible. And in One 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God from God, Light from Light, Life from Life, Son Only-begotten, first- 
born of every creature, before all the ages, begotten from the lather, by whom also all things were made; who 
for our salvation was made flesh, and lived among men, and suffered, and rose again the third day, and ascended to 
the Father, and will come again in glory to judge quick and dead. And we believe also in One Holy Ghost; 
believing each of These to be and to exist, the Mather truly Mather, and the Son truly Son, and the Holy Ghost 
truly Holy Ghost, as also our Lord, sending forth Ilis disciples for the preaching, said, Go, teach all nations, bap- 
tising them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Ifoly Ghost. Concerning whom we confidently 
affirm that so we hold, and so we think, and so we have held aforetime, and we maintain this faith unto the death, 
anathematizing every godless heresy. That this we have ever thought from our heart and soul, from the time we 
recollect ourselves, and now think and say in truth, before God Almighty and our Lord Jesus Christ do we witness, 
being able by proofs to show and to convince you, that, even ‘in times past, such has been our belief and 
preaching.’ 


“On this faith being publicly put forth by us, no room for contradiction appeared ; but our 
most pious Emperor, before any one else, testified that it comprised most orthodox statements. 
He confessed, moreover, that such were his own sentiments ; and he advised all present to agree 
to it, and to subscribe its articles and to assent to them, with the insertion of the single word, 
‘One in substance’ (énoovews), which, moreover, he interpreted as not in the sense of the affec- 
tions of bodies, nor as if the Son subsisted from the Mather, in the way of division, or any sever- 
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ance ; for that the immaterial and intellectual and incorporeal nature could not be the subject of 
any corporeal affection, but that it became us to conceive of such things in a divine and ineffable 
manner. And such were the theological remarks of our most wise and most religious Emperor ; 
but they, with a view to the addition of ‘ One in substance,’ drew up the following formula :— 


“«¢ We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible: — And in One 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, Only-begotten, that is, from the Substance of the 
Yather; God from God, Light from Light, very God from yery God, begotten, not made, One in substance with the 
Father, by whom all things were made, both things in heaven and things in earth; who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and was made flesh, was made man, suffered, and rose again the third day, ascended into 
heaven, and cometh to judge quick and dead. 

“¢ And in the Holy Ghost. Tut those who say, “Once He was not,” and “Before Ilis generation He was 
not,” and “Ife came to be from nothing,” or those who pretend that the Son of God is “ Of other subsistence or 
substance,” or “ created,” or “ alterable,” or “ mutable,’ the Catholic Church anathematizes.’ 


“On their dictating this formula, we did not let it pass without inquiry in what sense they 
introduced ‘of the substance of the Father,’ and ‘one in substance with the Father.’ Accord- 
ingly questions and explanations took place, and the meaning of the words underwent the scrutiny 
of reason. And they professed that the phrase ‘of the substance’ was indicative of the Son’s 
being indeed from the Father, yet without being as ifa part of Him. And with this understand- 
ing we thought good to assent to the sense of such religious doctrine, teaching, as it did, that the 
Son was from the Father, not, however, a part of His substance. On this account we assented to 
the sense ourselves, without declining even the term ‘One in substance,’ peace being the object 
which we set before us, and steadfastness in the orthodox view. In the same way we also 
admitted ‘begotten, not made’; since the Council alleged that ‘made’ was an appellative com- 
mon to the other creatures which came to be through the Son, to whom the Son had no likeness. 
Wherefore, said they, He was not a work resembling the things which through Him came to be, 
but was of a substance which is too high for the level of any work, and which the Divine oracles 
teach to have been generated from the Father, the mode of generation being inscrutable and 
incalculable to every generated nature. And so, too, on examination there are grounds for say- 
ing that the Son is ‘one in substance’ with the Father ; not in the way of bodies, nor like mortal 
beings, for He is not such by division of substance, or by severance ; no, nor by any affection, or 
alteration, or changing of the Father’s substance and power (since from all such the ingenerate 
nature of the Father is alien), but because ‘one in substance with the I’ather’ suggests that the 
Son of God bears no resemblance to the generated creatures, but that to His Father alone who 
begat Him is He in every way assimilated, and that He is not of any other subsistence and sub- 
stance, but from the Father. 

“To which term also, thus interpreted, it appeared well to assent ; since we were aware that, 
even among the ancients, some learned and illustrious Bishops and writers have used the term 
‘one in substance’ in their theological teaching concerning the Father and Son. So much, then, 
be said concerning the faith which was published; to which all of us assented, not without in- 
quiry, but according to the specified senses, mentioned before the most religious Emperor him- 
self, and justified by the fore-mentioned considerations. And as to the anathematism published 
by them at the end of the Faith, it did not pain us, because it forbade to use words not in Scrip- 
ture, from which almost all the confusion and disorder of the Church have come. Since, then, 
no divinely inspired Scripture has used the phrases, ‘out of nothing’ and ‘once He was not,’ and 
the rest which follow, there appeared no ground for using or teaching them; to which also we 
assented as a good decision, since it had not been our custom hitherto to use these terms. 
Moreover, to anathematize ‘Before His generation He was not’ did not seem preposterous, in 
that it is confessed by all that the Son of God was before the generation according to the flesh. 
Nay, our most religious Emperor did at the time prove, in a speech, that He was in being even 
according to Mis divine generation which is before all ages, since even before he was generated 
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18 PROLEGOMENA, 


in energy, He was in virtue with the Father ingenerately, the Father being always Father, as King 
always and Saviour always, having all things in virtue, and being always in the same respects and 
in the same way. his we have been forced to transmit to you, Beloved, as making clear to you 
the deliberation of our inquiry and assent, and how reasonably we resisted even to the last minute, 
as long as we were offended at statements which differed from our own, but received without 
contention what no longer pained us, as soon as, on a candid examination of the sense of the 
words, they appeared to us to coincide with what we ourselves have professed in the faith which 
we have already published.’”! ; 

It will be seen that while the expressions “of the substance of the Father,” “ begotten, not 
made,” and “ One in substance,” or “ consubstantial with the Father,” are all explicitly anti-Arian- 
istic, yet none of them contradicts the doctrines held by Eusebius before the Council, so far as we 
can learn them from his epistles to Alexander and Iuphration and from the Caesarean creed. His 
own explanation of those expressions, which it is to be observed was the explanation given by the 
Council itself, and which therefore he was fully warranted in accepting, — even though it may not 
have been so rigid as to satisfy an Athanasius, — shows us how this is. He had believed before 
that the Son partook of the Godhood in very truth, that He was “ begotten,” and therefore “not 
made,” if “made” implied something: different from “ begotten,” as the Nicene Fathers held 
that it did; and he had believed before that the “Son of God has no resemblance to created 
things, but is in every respect like the Father only who begat him, and that He is of no other 
substance or essence than the Father,” and therefore if that was what the word “ Consubstantial ” 
(époovet0s) meant he could not do otherwise than accept that too. 

It is clear that the dread of Sabellianism was still before the eyes of Eusebius, and was the 
cause of his hesitation in assenting to the various changes, especially to the use of the word 
dpoovotos, Which had been a Sabellian word and had been rejected on that account by the Synod 
of Antioch, at which Paul of Samosata had been condemned some sixty years before. 

It still remains to explain Eusebius’ sanction of the anathemas attached to the creed which 
expressly condemn at least one of the beliefs which he had himself formerly held, viz.: that the 
“Father was before the Son,” or as he puts it elsewhere, that ‘‘ He who is begat him who was 
not.” The knot might of course be simply cut by supposing an act of hypocrisy on his part, but 
the writer is convinced that such a conclusion does violence to all that we know of Eusebius and 
of his subsequent treatment of the questions involved in this discussion. It is quite possible to 
suppose that a real change of opinion on his part took place during the sessions of the Council. 
Indeed when we realize how imperfect and incorrect a conception of Arianism he had before 
the Council began, and how clearly its true bearing was there brought out by its enemies, we 
can see that he could not do otherwise than change; that he must have become either an out- 
and-out Arian, or an opponent of Arianism as he did. When he learned, and learned for the first 
time, that Arianism meant the denial of all essential divinity to Christ, and when he saw that it 

involved the ascription of mutability and of other finite attributes to him, he must either change 
entirely his views on those points or he must leave the Arian party. ‘To him who with all his 
subordinationism had laid in all his writings so much stress on the divinity of the Word (even 
though he had not realized exactly what that divinity involved) it would have been a revolution 
in his Christian life and faith to have admitted what he now learned that Arianism involved. 
Sabellianism had been his dread, but now this new fear, which had aroused so large a portion of 
the Church, seized him too, and he felt that stand must be made against this too great separation 
- of Father and Son, which was leading to dangerous results. Under the pressure of this fear it is 
“not surprising that he should become convinced that the Arian formula— “there was a time when 
the Son was not ”—involved serious consequences, and that Alexander and _ his followers should 
have succeeded in pointing out to him its untruth, because it led necessarily to a false conclusion. 
It is not surprising, moreover, that they should have succeeded in explaining to him at least 


1 The translation is that of Newman, as given in the Oxford edition of Athanasius’ Se/ect Treatises agatust Artanis, Pp. 59 $4. 
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partially their belief, which, as his epistle to Alexander shows, had before been absolutely incom- 
prehensible, that the Son was gencrated from all eternity, and that therefore the Father did not 
exist before him in a temporal sense. 

He says toward the close of his epistle to the Cesarean church that he had not been accus- 
tomed to use such expressions as “There was a time when he was not,” “ He came to be from 
nothing,” etc. And there is no reason to doubt that he speaks the truth. Even in his epistles 
to Alexander and Euphration he does not use-those phrases (though he does defend the doctrine 
taught by the first of them), nor*does Arius himself, in the epistle to Alexander upon which 
Eusebius apparently based his knowledge of the system, use those expressions, although he too 
teaches the same doctrine. The fact is that in that epistle Arius studiously avoids such favorite 
Arian phrases as might emphasize the differences between himself and Alexander, and Eusebius 
seems to have avoided them for the same reason. We conclude then that Eusebius was not an 
Arian (nor an adherent of Lucian) before 318, that soon after that date he became an Arian 
in the sense in which he understood Arianism, but that during the Council of Nicsea he ceased to 
be one in any sense. His writings in later years confirm the course of doctrinal development 
which we have supposed went on in his mind. He never again defends Arian doctrines in his 
works, and yet he never becomes am Athanasian in his emphasis upon the épooverov. In fact he 
represents a mild orthodoxy, which is always orthodox—when measured by the Nicene creed 
as interpreted by the Nicene Council— and yet is always mild. Moreover, he never acquired 
an affection for the word époovcr10s, which to his mind was bound up with too many evil associations 
ever to have a pleasant sound to him. He therefore studiously avoided it in his own writings, 
although clearly showing that he believed fully in what the Nicene Council had explained it to 
mean. It must be remembered that during many years of his later life he was engaged in con- 
troversy with Marcellus, a thorough-going Sabellian, who had been at the time of the Council one 
of the strongest of Athanasius’ colleagues. In his contest with him it was again anti-Sabellianistic 
poleinics which absorbed him and increased his distaste for 60o%cvov and minimized his emphasis 
upon the distinctively anti-Arianistic doctrines formulated at Nicaea. For any except the very 
wisest minds it was a matter of enormous difficulty to steer between the two extremes in those 
times of strife ; and while combating Sabellianism not to fall into Arianism, and while combating 
the latter not to be engulfed in the former. ‘That Eusebius under the constant pressure of the 
one fell into the other at one time, and was in occasional danger of falling into it again in later 
years, can hardly be cited as an evidence cither of wrong heart or of weak head. An Athanasius 
he was not, but neither was he an unsteady weather-cock, or an hypocritical time-server. 


§ 6. Zhe Council of Nicaea. 


At the Council of Nicea, which met pursuant to an imperial summons in the year 325 a.D., 
Eusebius played a very prominent part. A description of the opening scenes of the Council is 
given in his Vita Constantin’, WI. 10 sq. After the Emperor had entered in pomp and had taken 
his seat, a bishop who sat next to him upon his right arose and delivered in his honor the open- 
ing oration, to which the Emperor replied in a brief Latin address. There can be no doubt that 
this bishop was our Eusebius. Sozomen (//. /. I. 19)'states it directly ; and Eusebius, although 
he does not name the speaker, yet refers to him, as he had referred to the orator at the dedication 
of Paulinus’ church at Tyre, in such a way as to make it clear that it was himself; and moreover 
in his Vite Constantini, I. 1, he mentions the fact that he had in the midst of an assembly of the 
servants of God addressed an oration to the Emperor on the occasion of the latter’s vcennalia, 
ic. in 325 ap. On the other hand, however, Theodoret (/7, Z. 1. 7) states that this opening 
oration was delivered by Eustathius, bishop of Antioch; while Theodore of Mopsuestia and Phi- 
lostorgius (according to Nicetas Choniates, Zhes. de ortho’. fid. V. 7) assign it to Alexander of 
Alexandria, As Lightfoot suggests, it is possible to explain the discrepancy in the reports by 
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supposing that Eustathius and Alexander, the two great patriarchs, first addressed a few words 
to the Emperor and that then Eusebius delivered the regular oration. ‘This supposition is not at 
all unlikely, for it would be quite proper for the two highest ecclesiastics present to welcome the 
Emperor formally in behalf of the assembled prelates, before the regular oration was delivered 
by Eusebius. At the same time, the supposition that one or the other of the two great patriarchs 
must have delivered the opening address was such a natural one that it may have been adopted 
by Theodoret and the other writers referred to without any historical basis. It is in any case 
certain that the regular oration was delivered by Eusebius himself (see the convincing arguments 
adduced by Stroth, p. xxvii. sq.). This oration is no longer extant, but an idea of its character 
may be formed from the address delivered by Eusebius at the Empcror’s “icennalia (which is 
still extant under the title De daudibus Constantin’; see below, p. 43) and from the general tone 
of his Life of Constantine. It was avowedly a panegyric, and undoubtedly as fulsome as it was 
possible to make it, and his powers in that direction were by no means slight. 

That Eusebius, instead of the bishop of some more prominent church, should have been 
selected to deliver the opening address, may have been in part owing to his recognized standing 
as the most learned man and the most famous writer in the Church, in part to the fact that he 
was not as pronounced a partisan as some of his distinguished brethren ; for instance, Alexander 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius of Nicomedia ; and finally in some measure to his intimate relations 
with the Emperor. How and when his intimacy with the latter grew up we do not know. As 
already remarked, he seems to have become personally acquainted with him many years before, 
when Constantine passed through Ceesarea in the train of Diocletian, and it may be that a mutual 
friendship, which was so marked in later years, began at that time. However that may be, 
Eusebius seems to have possessed special advantages of one kind or another, enabling him to 
come into personal contact with official circles, and once introduced to imperial notice, his wide 
learning, sound common sense, genial temper and broad charity would insure him the friendship 
of the Emperor himself, or of any other worthy officer of state. We have no record of an 
intimacy between Constantine and Eusebius before the Council of Nicaea, but many clear intima- 
tions of it after that time. In fact, it is evident that during the last decade at least of the 
Emperor’s life, few, if any, bishops stood higher in his esteem or enjoyed a larger measure of his 
confidence. Compare for instance the records of their conversations (contained in the V7tz 
Constantini, 1. 28 and II. 9), of their correspondence (7d. II. 46, III. 61, IV. 35 and 36), and 
the words of Constantine himself (7d. III. 60). The marked attention paid by him to the 
speeches delivered by Eusebius in his presence (7d. IV. 33 and 46) is also to be noticed. 
Eusebius’ intimacy with the imperial family is shown likewise in the tone of the letter which he 
wrote to Constantia, the sister of Constantine and wife of Licinius, in regard to a likeness of 
Christ which she had asked him to send her. The frankness and freedom with which he remon- 
strates with her for what he considers mistaken zeal on her part, reveal a degree of familiarity 
which could have come only from long and cordial relations between himself and his royal 
correspondent. Whatever other reasons therefore may have combined to indicate Eusebius as 
the most fitting person to deliver the oration in honor of the Emperor at the Council of Nicza, 
there can be little doubt that Constantine’s personal friendship for him had much to do with 
his selection. ‘The action of the Council on the subject of Arianism, and Eusebius’ conduct in 
the matter, have already been discussed. Of the bishops assembled at the Council, not far from 
three hundred in number (the reports of eye-witnesses vary from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred and eighteen), all but two signed the Nicene creed as adopted by the Council. ‘These 

-two, both of them Egyptians, were banished with Arius to Illyria, while Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and Theognis of Nica, who subscribed the creed itself but refused to assent to its anathemas, 
were also banished for a time, but soon yielded, and were restored to their churches. 

Into the other purposes for which the Nicene Council was called, —the settlement of the dis- 
pute respecting the time of observing Easter and the healing of the Meletian schism,—it is not neces- 
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sary to enter here. We have no record of the part which Eusebius took in these transactions. 
Lightfoot has abundantly shown (p. 313 sq.) that the common supposition that Eusebius was the 
author of the paschal cycle of nineteen years is false, and that there is no reason to suppose that 
he had anything particular to do with the decision of the paschal question at this Council. 


§ 7. Continuance of the Arian Controversy. Eusebius’ Relations to the Two Parties. 


The Council of Nicea did not bring the Arian controversy to an end. The orthodox party 
was victorious, it is true, but the Arians were still determined, and could not give up their enmity 
against the opponents of Arius, and their hope that they might in the end turn the tables on their 
antagonists. Meanwhile, within a few years after the Council, a quarrel broke out between our 
Eusebius and Eustathius, bishop of Antioch,.a resolute supporter of Nicene orthodoxy. Accord- 
ing to Socrates (//. #. I. 23) and Sozomen (//7. Z&. II. 18) Eustathius accused Eusebius of 
perverting the Nicene doctrines, while Eusebius denied the charge, and in turn taxed Eustathius 
with Sabellianism. The quarrel finally became so serious that it was deemed necessary to sum- 
mon a Council for the investigation of Eustathius’ orthodoxy and the settlement of the dispute. 
This Council met in Antioch in 330 A.p. (see ‘Tillemont, VII. p. 651 sq., for a discussion of the 
date), and was made up chiefly of bishops of Arian or semi-Arian tendencies. This fact, however, 
brings no discredit upon Eusebius. The Council was held in another province, and he can have 
had nothing to do with its composition. In fact, convened, as it was, in Eustathius’ own city, it 
must have been legally organized ; and indeed Eustathius himself acknowledged its jurisdiction 
by appearing before it to answer the charges made against him. ‘Theodoret’s absurd account of 
the origin of the synod and of the accusations brought against Hustathius (77, /. I. 21) bears 
upon its face the stamp of falsehood, and is, as Hefele has shown ( Covnetltengeschichic, I. 451), 
hopelessly in error in its chronology. It is therefore to be rejected as quite worthless. The 
decision of the Council doubtless fairly represented the views of the majority of the bishops of 
that section, for we know that Arianism had a very strong hold there. To think of a packed Council 
and of illegal methods of procedure in procuring the verdict against [ustathius is both unnecessary 
and unwarrantable. The result of the Council was the deposition of Eustathius from his bishopric 
and his banishment by the Emperor to Illyria, where he afterward died. ‘here is a division of 
opinion among our sources in regard to the immediate successor of Eustathius, All of them 
agree that Eusebius was asked to become bishop of Antioch, but that he refused the honor, and 
that Euphronius was chosen in his stead. Socrates and Sozomen, however, inform us that the 
election of Eusebius took place immediately after the deposition of Eustathius, while Theodoret 
(#7. £. 1. 22) names Eulalius as Eustathius’ immediate successor, and states that he lived but a 
short time, and that Eusebius was then asked to succeed him, Theodoret is supported by 
Jerome (Chron., year of Abr. 2345) and by Philostorgius (77, #. HI. 15), both of whom insert 
a bishop Eulalius between Eustathius and Euphronius. It is easier to suppose that Socrates and 
Sozomen may have omitted so unimportant a name at this point than that the other three witnesses 
inserted it without warrant. Socrates indeed implies in the same chapter that his knowledge of 
these affairs is limited, and it is not surprising that Eusebius? election, which caused a great stir, 
should have been connected in the mind of later writers immediately with Eustathius’ deposi- 
tion, and the intermediate steps forgotten. It seems probable, therefore, that immediately 
after the condemnation of Eustathius, Eulalius was appointed in his place, perhaps by the same 
Council, and that after his death, a few months later, Musebius, who had meanwhile gone back to 
Cxsarea, was elected in due order by another Council of neighboring bishops summoned for 
the purpose, and that he was supported by a large party of citizens. It is noticeable that the 
letter written by the Emperor to the Council, which wished to transfer Wusebius to Antioch (see 
Vita Const. U1. 62), mentions in its salutation the names of five bishops, but among them is 
only one (Theodotus) who is elsewhere named as present at the Council which deposed Eusta- 
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thius, while Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Theognis of Nicwa, as well as others whom we know to 
have been on hand on that occasion, are not referred to by the Emperor. This fact certainly 
seems to point to a different council. 

It is greatly to Eusebius’ credit that he refused the call extended to him. Wad he been 
governed simply by selfish ambition he would certainly have accepted it, for the patriarchate 
of Antioch stood at that time next to Alexandria in point of honor in the Eastern Church. 
The Emperor commended him very highly for his decision, in his epistles to the people of 
Antioch and to the Council (Vé2 Consé. ILL. 60, 62), and in that to Eusebius himself (74. IIL. 61). 
He saw in it a desire on Eusebius’ part to observe the ancient canon of the Church, which 
forbade the transfer of a bishop from one see to another. But that in itself can hardly have been 
sufficient to deter the latter from accepting the high honor offered him, for it was broken without 
scruple on all sides. It is more probable that he saw.that the schism of the Antiochenes would 
be embittered by the induction into the bishopric of that church of Eustathius’ chief opponent, 
and that he did not feel that he had a right so to divide the Church of God. Eusebius’ general 
character, as known to us, justifies us in supposing that this high motive had much to do with 
his decision. We may suppose also that so difficult a place can have had no very great attractions 
for a man of his age and of his peace-loving disposition and scholarly tastes. In Ceesarea he had 
spent his life; there he had the great library of Pamphilus at his disposal, and leisure to pursue 
his literary work. In Antioch he would have found himself compelled to plunge into the midst 
of quarrels and seditions of all kinds, and would have been obliged to devote his entire attention 


to the performance of his official duties. His own tastes therefore must have conspired with his — 


sense of duty to lead him to reject the proffered call and to remain in the somewhat humbler 
station which he already occupied. 

Not long after the deposition of Eustathius, the Arians and their sympathizers began to work 
more energetically to accomplish the ruin of Athanasius, their greatest foe. He had become 
Alexander’s successor as bishop of Alexandria in the year 326, and was the acknowledged head of 
the orthodox party. If he could be brought into discredit, there might be hopes of restoring 
Arius to his position in Alexandria, and of securing for Arianism a recognition, and finally a 
dominating influence in the church at large. To the overthrow of Athanasius therefore all good 
Arians bent their energies. They found ready accomplices in the schismatical Meletians of 
Egypt, who were bitter enemies of the orthodox church of Alexandria. It was useless to accuse 
Athanasius of heterodoxy ; he was too widely known as the pillar of the orthodox faith. Charges 
must be framed of another sort, and of a sort to stir up the anger of the Emperor against him. 
The Arians therefore and the Meletians began to spread the most vile and at the same time 
absurd stories about Athanasius (see especially the latter’s Apo/. c. Arian. § 59 sq.). These at 
last became so notorious that the Emperor summoned Athanasius to appear and make his defense 
before a council of bishops to be held in Cesarea (Sozomen, #. #. II. 25 ; Theodoret, H. 2. 
I. 28). Athanasius, however, fearing that the Council would be composed wholly of his enemies, 
and that it would therefore be impossible to secure fair play, excused himself and remained away. 
But in the following year (sec Sozomen, //. #. II. 25) he received from the Emperor a summons 
to appear before a council at Tyre. The summons was too peremptory to admit of a refusal, 
and Athanasius therefore attended, accompanied by many of his devoted adherents (see Sozomen, 
ib.; Theodoret, 77. Z. 1. 30; Socrates, /7. #. I. 28; Athanasius, Apo/. ¢. Artan. $ 71 sq. 
dusebius, Vitx Const. 1V. 41 sq., and Epiphanius, //er, LXVIII. 8). After a time, perceiving 
that he had no chance of receiving fair play, he suddenly withdrew from the Council and proceeded 
directly to Constantinople, in order to Jay his case before the Emperor himself, and to induce the 
latter to allow him to meet his accusers in his presence, and plead his cause before him. There 
was nothing for the Synod to do after his flight but to sustain the charges brought against him, 
sone of which he had not stayed to refute, and to pass condemnation upon him, Besides various 
immoral and sacrilegious deeds of which he was accused, his refusal to appear before the Council of 
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Ceesarea the previous year was made an important item of the prosecution. It was during this 
Council that Potamo flung at Eusebius the taunt of cowardice, to which reference was made above, 
and which doubtless did much to confirm Eusebius’ distrust of and hostility to the Athanasian party. 
Whether Eusebius of Cesarea, as is commonly supposed, or Eusebius of Nicomedia, or some 
other bishop, presided at this Council we are not able to determine. The account of Epiphanius 
seems to imply that the former was presiding at the time that Potamo made his.untimely accusa- 
tion. Our sources are, most of them, silent on the matter, but according to Valesius, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia is named by some of them, but which they are I have not been able to discover. 
We learn from Socrates (//. /¢. I. 28), as well as from other sources, that this Synod of Tyre was 
held in the thirtieth year of Constantine’s reign, that is, between July, 334, and July, 335. As 
the Council was closed only in time for the bishops to reach Jerusalem by July, 335, it is probable 
that it was convened in 335 rather than in 334. From Sozomen (#. &. II. 25) we learn also 
that the Synod of Caesarea had been held the preceding year, therefore in 333 or 334 (the latter 
being the date commonly given by historians). While the Council of Tyre was still in session, 
the bishops were commanded by Constantine to proceed immediately to Jerusalem to take part in 
the approaching festival to be held there on the occasion of his “#cennalia. The scene was one 
of great splendor. Bishops were present from all parts of the world, and the occasion was 
marked by the dedication of the new and magnificent basilica which Constantine had erected upon 
the site of Calvary (Theodoret, I. 31 ; Socrates, I. 28 and 33; Sozomen, II. 26; Eusebius, Vitae 
Const. lV. 41 and 43). The bishops gathered in Jerusalem at this time held another synod 
before separating. In this they completed the work begun at Tyre, by re-admitting Arius and 
his adherents to the communion of the Church (see Socrates, I. 33 and Sozomen, II. 27). Accord- 
ing to Sozomen the Emperor, having been induced to recall Anus from banishment in order to 
reconsider his case, was presented by the latter with a confession of faith, which was so worded 
as to convince Constantine of his orthodoxy. He therefore sent Arius and his companion 
Euzoius to the bishops assembled in Jerusalem with the request that they would examine the 
confession, and if they were satisfied with its orthodoxy would re-admit them to communion. 
The Council, which was composed largely of, Arius’ friends and sympathizers, was only too glad 
to accede to the Emperor’s request. 

Meanwhile Athanasius had induced Constantine, out of a sense of justice, to summon the 
bishops that had condemned him at Tyre to give an account of their proceedings before the 
Emperor himself at Constantinople. This unexpected, and, doubtless, not altogether welcome 
summons came while the bishops were at Jerusalem, and the majority of them at once returned 
home in alarm, while only a few answered the call and repaired to Constantinople. Among these 
were Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Niczea, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, and other prominent 
Arians, and with them our Eusebius (Athanasius, Afol. c. Arian. $$ 86 and 87; Socrates, I. 33- 
35 ; Sozomen, II. 28). The accusers of Athanasius said nothing on this occasion in regard to 
his alleged immoralities, for which he had been condemned at Tyre, but made another equally 
trivial accusation against him, and the result was his banishment to Gaul. Whether Constantine 
banished him because he believed the charge brought against him, or because he wished to pre- 
serve him from the machinations of his enemies (as asserted by his son Constantine, and appar- 
ently believed by Athanasius himself; see his Afo/. c. Arian. § 87), or because he thought that 
Athanasius’ absence would allay the troubles in the Alexandrian church we do not know. The 
latter supposition seems most probable. In any case he was not recalled from banishment until 
after Constantine’s death. Our Eusebius has been severely condemned by many historians for 
the part taken by him in the Eustathian controversy and especially in the war against Athanasius. 
In justice to him a word or two must be spoken in his defense. So far as his relations to 
Eustathius are concerned, it is to be noticed that the latter commenced the controversy by 
accusing Eusebius of heterodoxy. Eusebius himself did not begin the quarrel, and very likely 
had no desire to engage in any such doctrinal strife; but he was compelled to defend him- 
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self, and in doing so he could not do otherwise than accuse Eustathius of Sabellianism ; for if 
the latter was not satisfied with Eusebius’ orthodoxy, which Eusebius himself believed to be 
truly Nicene, then he must be leaning too far toward the other extreme; that is, toward Sabel- 
lianism. There is no reason to doubt that Eusebius-was perfectly straightforward and honorable 
throughout the whole controversy, and at the Council of Antioch itself. That he was not actuated 
by unworthy motives, or by a desire for revenge, is evinced by his rejection of the proffered call to 
Antioch, the acceptance of which would have given him so good an opportunity to triumph over 
his fallen enemy. It must be admitted, in fact, that Eusebius comes out of this controversy with- 
out a stain of any kind upon his character. He honestly believed Eustathius to be a Sabellian, 
and he acted accordingly. 

Eusebius has been blamed still more severely for his treatment of Athanasius. But again the 
facts must be looked at impartially. It is necessary always to remember that Sabellianism was in 
the beginning and remained throughout his life the heresy which he most dreaded, and which 
he had perhaps most reason to dread. He must, even at the Council of Nicza, have suspected 
Athanasius, who laid so much stress upon the unity of essence on the part of Father and Son, of 
a leaning toward Sabellianistic principles ; and this suspicion must have been increased when he 
discovered, as he believed, that Athanasius’ most staunch supporter, Eustathius, was a genuine 
Sabellian. Moreover, on the other side, it is to be remembered that Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
all the other leading Arians, had signed the Nicene creed and had proclaimed themselves thor- 
oughly in sympathy with its teaching. Our Eusebius, knowing the change that had taken place 
in his own mind upon the controverted points, may well have believed that their views had under- 
gone even a greater change, and that they were perfectly honest in their protestations of ortho- 
doxy. And finally, when Arius himself presented a confession of faith which led the Emperor, 
who had had a personal interview with him, to believe that he had altered his views and was in 
complete harmony with the Nicene faith, it is not surprising that our Eusebius, who was naturally 
unsuspicious, conciliatory and peace-loving, should think the same thing, and be glad to receive 
Arius back into communion, while at the same time remaining perfectly loyal to the orthodoxy 
of the Nicene creed which he had subscribed. Meanwhile his suspicions of the Arian party 
being in large measure allayed, and his distrust of the orthodoxy of Athanasius and of his adhe- 
rents being increased by the course of events, it was only natural that he should lend more or less 
credence to the calumnies which were so industriously circulated against Athanasius. To charge 
him with dishonesty for being influenced by these reports, which seem to us so absurd and pal- 
pably calumnious, is quite unwarranted. Constantine, who was, if not a theologian, at least a 
clear-headed and sharp-sighted man, believed them, and why should Eusebius not have done the 
same? ‘The incident which took place at the Council of Tyre in connection with Potamo and 
himself was important ; for whatever doubts he may have had up to that time as to the truth of 
the accusations made against Athanasius and his adherents, Potamo’s conduct convinced him that 
the charges of tyranny and high-handed dealing brought against the whole party were quite true. 
It could not be otherwise than that he should believe that the good of the Alexandrian church, 
and therefore of the Church at large, demanded the deposition of the seditious and tyrannous 
archbishop, who was at the same time quite probably Sabellianistic in his tendencies. It must 
in justice be noted that there is not the slightest reason to suppose that our Eusebius had 
anything to do with the dishonorable intrigues of the Arian party throughout this controversy. 
Athanasius, who cannot say enough in condemnation of the tactics of Husebius of Nicomedia and 
his supporters, never mentions Eusebius of Cwsarea in a tone of bitterness. He refers to him 
occasionally as a member of the opposite party, but he has no complaints to utter against him, 
as he has against the others. ‘his is very significant, and should put an end to all suspicions of 
unworthy conduct on Eusebius’ part. It is to be observed that the latter, though having good 
cause as he believed to condemn Athanasius and his adherents, never acted as a leader in the war 
against them. His name, if mentioned at all, occurs always toward the end of the list as one of 
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the minor combatants, although his position and his learning would have entitled him to take the 
most prominent position in the whole affair, if he had cared to. He was but true to his gencral 
character in shrinking from such a controversy, and in taking part in it only in so far as his con- 
science compelled him to. We may suspect indeed that he would not have made one of the 
small party that repaired to Constantinople in response to the Empcror’s imperious summons had 
it not been for the celebration of Constantine’s ¢7cenna/ia, which was taking place there at the 
time, and at which he delivered, on the special invitation of the Emperor and in his presence, one 
of his greatest orations. Certain it is, from the account which he gives in his Vitex Constantint, 
that both in Constantinople and in Jerusalem the festival of the ¢7zcenna/ia, with its attendant cere- 
monies, interested him much more than did the condemnation of Athanasius. 


§ 8. Lusebius and Afarcellus. 


It was during this visit to Constantinople that another synod was held, at which Eusebius was 
present, and the result of which was the condemnation and deposition of the bishop Marcellus 
of Ancyra (see Socrates, I. 36; Sozomen, II. 33; Eusebius, Contra Afarc. II. 4). The attitude 
of our Eusebius toward Marcellus is again significant of his theological tendencies. Marcellus 
had written a book against Asterius, a prominent Arian, in which, in his zeal for the Nicene ortho- 
doxy, he had laid himself open to the charge of Sabellianism. On this account he was deposed 
by the Constantinopolitan Synod, and our Eusebius was urged to write a work exposing his errors 
and defending the action of the Council. As a consequence he composed his two works against 
Marcellus which will be described later. That Iusebius, if not in the case of Athanasius and 
possibly not in that of Kustathius, had at least in the present case good ground for the belief that 
Marcellus was a Sabellian, or Sabellianistic in tendency, is abundantly proved by the citations which 
he makes from Marcellus’ own works; and, moreover, his judgment and that of the Synod was 
later confirmed even by Athanasius himself. hough not suspecting Marcellus for some time, 
Athanasius finally became convinced that he had deviated from the path of orthodoxy, and, as 
Newman has shown (in his introduction to Athanasius’ fourth discourse against the Arians, Oxford 
Library of the Fathers, vol. 19, p. 503 sq.), directed that discourse against his errors and those 
of his followers. 

The controversy with Marcellus seems to have been the last in which Eusebius was engaged, 
and it was opposition to the dreaded heresy of Sabellius which moved him here as in all the 
other cases. It is important to emphasize, however, what is often overlooked, that though Euse- 
bius during these years was so continuously engaged in controversy with one or another of the 
members of the anti-Arian party, there is no evidence that he ever deviated from the doctrinal 
position which he took at the Council of Nicea. After that date it was never Arianism which 
he consciously supported ; it was never the Nicene orthodoxy which he opposed. He sup- 
ported those members of the old Arian party who had signed the Nicene creed and protested 
that they accepted its teaching, against those members of the opposite party whom he believed 
to be drifting toward Sabellianism, or acting tyrannously and unjustly toward their opponents. 
The anti-Sabellianistic interest influenced him all the time, but his post-Nicene writings contain 
no evidence that he had fallen back into the Arianizing position which he had held before 325. 
They reveal, on the contrary, a fair type of orthodoxy, colored only by its decidedly anti- 
Sabellian emphasis. 


§ 9. Zhe Death of Lusebius. 


In less than two years after the celebration of his ¢ricennatia, on May 22, 337 A.D., the great 
Constantine breathed his last, in Nicomedia, his former Capital. Fusebius, already an old man, 
produced a lasting testimonial of his own unbounded affection and admiration for the first Chris- 
tian emperor, in his Zife ef Constantine. Soon afterward he followed his imperial friend at the 
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Sa ee ee ee 
advanced age of nearly, if not quite, eighty years. The exact date of his death is unknown, but 
it can be fixed approximately. We know from Sozomen (47. &. III. 5) that in the summer of 
341, when a council was held at Antioch (on the date of the Council, which we are able to fix 
with great exactness, see Hefele, Conciliengesch. 1. p. 502 sq.) Acacius, Eusebius’ successor, was 
already bishop of Cwsarea. Socrates (47. Z. 11.4) and Sozomen (//. £. III. 2) both mention 
the death of Eusebius and place it shortly before the death of Constantine the younger, which 
took place early in 340 (see Tillemont’s 2st. des Ls. IV. p. 327 sq.), and after the intrigues 
had begun which resulted in Athanasius’ second banishment. We are thus led to place Eusebius’ 
death late in the year 339, or early in the year 340 (cf. Lightfoot’s article, p. 318). 


CHAPTER II. 
THe Writrincs or [usepius. 
§$ 1. Lusebius as a Writer. 


Eusebius was one of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, and his labors covered almost 
every field of theological learning. In the words of Lightfoot he was “historian, apologist, 
topographer, exegcte, critic, preacher, dogmatic writer, in turn.” It is as an historian that he is 
best known, but the importance of his historical writings should not cause us to overlook, as 
modern scholars have been prone to do, his invaluable productions in other departments. Lighi- 
foot passes a very just judgment upon the importance of his works in the following words: “If 
the permanent utility of an author’s labors may be taken as a test of literary excellence, Eusebius 
will hold a very high place indeed. The Leclesiastical History is absolutely unique and indis- 
pensable. The Chronicle is the vast storehouse of information relating to the ancient monarchies 
of the world. The Preparation and Demonstration are the most important contributions to 
theology in their own province. [Even the minor works, such as the Jfartyrs of Palestine, the 
Life of Constantine, the Questions addressed to Stephanus and to Marinus, and others, would 
leave an irreparable blank, if they were obliterated. And the same permanent value attaches also 
to his more technical treatises. The Canons and Sect#ons have never yet been superseded for 
their particular purpose. The Zofography of Palestine is the most important contribution to our 
knowledge in its own department. In short, no ancient ecclesiastical writer has laid posterity 
under heavier obligations.” 


If we look in Eusebius’ works for evidences of brilliant genius we shall be disappointed. He 
Oo 


did not possess a great creative mind like Origen’s or Augustine’s. His claim to greatness rests 
upon his vast erudition and his sterling sense. His powers of acquisition were remarkable and 
his diligence in study unwearied. He had at his command undoubtedly more acquired material 
than any man of his age, and he possessed that true literary and historical instinct which enabled 
him to select from his vast stores of knowledge those things which it was most worth his while to 
tell to the world. His writings therefore remain valuable while the works of many others, perhaps 
no less richly equipped than himself for the mission of adding to the sum of human knowledge, 
are entirely forgotten. He thus had the ability to do more than acquire; he had the ability 
to impart to others the very best of that which he acquired, and to make it useful to them. There 
is not in his writings the brilliancy which we find in some others, there is not the same sparkle 
and freshness of new and suggestive thought, there is not the same impress of an overmastering 
individuality which transforms everything it touches. There is, however, a true and solid merit 
which marks his works almost without exception, and raises them above the commonplace. His 
exegesis is superior to that of most of his contemporaries, and his apologetics is marked by 
fairness of statement, breadth of treatment, and instinctive appreciation of the difference between 
the important and the unimportant points under discussion, which give to his apologetic works a 
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permanent value. His wide acquaintance, too, with other systems than his own, and with the 
products of Pagan as well as Christian thought, enabled him to see things in their proper relations 
and to furnish a treatment of the great themes of Christianity adapted to the wants of those who 
had looked beyond the confines of a single school. At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that he was not always equal to the grand opportunities which his acquaintance with the works 
and lives of other men and other peoples opened before him. He does not always reveal the 
possession of that high quality of genius which is.able to interpret the most various forces and to 
discover the higher principles of unity which alone make them intelligible ; indeed, he often loses 
himself completely in a wilderness of thoughts and notions which have come to him from other 
raen and other ages, and the result is dire confusion. 

We shall be disappointed, too, if we seek in the works of Eusebius for evidences of a refined 
literary taste, or for any of the charms which attach to the writings of a great master of compo- 
sition. His style is, as a rule, involved and obscure, often painfully rambling and incoherent. 
This quality is due in large part to the desultoriness of his thinking. He did not often enough 
clearly define and draw the boundaries of his subject before beginning to write upon it. He 
apparently did much of his thinking after he had taken pen in hand, and did not subject what 
he had thus produced to a sufficiently.careful revision, if to any revision at all. Thoughts and 
suggestions poured in upon him while he was writing ; and he was not always able to resist the 
temptation to insert them as they came, often to the utter perversion of his train of thought, and 
to the ruin of the coherency and perspicuity of his style. It must be acknowledged, too, that his 
literary taste was, on the whole, decidedly vicious. Whenever a flight of eloquence is attempted 
by him, as it is altogether too often, his style becomes hopelessly turgid and pretentious. At such 
times his skill in mixing metaphors is something astounding (compare, for instance, /7. /. II. 14). 
On the other hand, his works contain not a few passages of real beauty. This is especially true 
of his A/artyrs of Palestine, where his enthusiastic admiration for and deep sympathy with the 
heroes of the faith cause him often to forget himself and to describe their sufferings in language 
of genuine fire or pathos. At times, too, when he has a sharply defined and absorbing aim in 
mind, and when the subject with which he is dealing does not seem to him to demand rhetorical 
adornment, he is simple and direct enough in his language, showing in such cases that his 
commonly defective style is not so much the consequence of an inadequate command of the 
Greek tongue as of desultory thinking and vicious literary taste. 

But while we find much to criticise in Eusebius’ writings, we ought not to fail to give him 
due credit for the conscientiousness and faithfulness with which he did his work. He wrote often, 
it is true, too rapidly for the good of his style, and he did not always revise his works as care- 
fully as he should have done ; but we seldom detect undue haste in the collection of materials or 
carelessness and negligence in the use of them. He scems to have felt constantly the responsi- 
bilities which rested upon him as a scholar and writer, and to have done his best to mect those 
responsibilities. It is impossible to avoid contrasting him in this respect with the most learned 
man of the ancient Latin Church, St. Jerome. The haste and carelessness with which the latter 
composed his De Viris ZMustribus, and with which he translated and continued Eusebius’ Chronicle, 
remain an everlasting disgrace to him. An examination of those and of some others of Jerome’s 
works must tend to raise Eusebius greatly in our esteem. He was at least conscientious and 
honest in his work, and never allowed himself to palm off ignorance as knowledge, or to deceive 
his readers by sophistries, misstatements, and pure inventions. He aimed to put the reader into 
possession of the knowledge which he had himself acquired, but was always conscientious enough 
to stop there, and not attempt to make fancy play the 7d/e of fact. 

One other point, which was mentioned some pages back, and to which Lightfoot calls particular 
attention, should be referred to here, because of its bearing upon the character of Eusebius’ 
writings. Ile was, above all things, an apologist; and the apologetic aim governed both the 
selection of his subjects and method of his treatment. He composed none of his works with a 
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purely scientific aim. He thought always of the practical result to be attained, and his selection of 
material and his choice of method were governed by that. And yet we must recognize the fact that 
this aim was never narrowing in its effects. He took a broad view of apologetics, and in his lofty 
conception of the Christian religion he believed that every field of knowledge might be laid under 
tribute to it. He was bold enough to be confident that history, philosophy, and science all con- 
tribute to our understanding and appreciation of divine truth ; and so history and philosophy and 
science were studied and handled by him freely and fearlessly. He did not feel the need of 
distorting truth of any kind because it might work injury to the relivion which he professed. On 
the contrary, he had a sublime faith which led him to believe that all truth must have its place 
and its mission, and that the cause of Christianity will be benefited by its discovery and diffusion. 
As an apologist, therefore, all fields of knowledge had an interest for him; and he was saved that 
pettiness of mind and narrowness of outlook which are sometimes characteristic of those who 
write with a purely practical motive. 


§ 2. Catalogue of his Works. 


There is no absolutely complete edition of Eusebius’ extant works. The only one which can 
lay claim even to relative completeness is that of Migne: Auselit Pamphili, Cesare Palestine 
Lipiscopt, Opera omnia que extant, curis variorum, nempe: Henrici Valesii, Francisct Vigert, 
Bernardi Montfauconit, Card. Angelo Mati edita ; collegit et denuo recognovit J. P. Migne. Par. 
1857. 6 vols (tom. XIX.—XXIV. of Migne’s Pirtrologia Greca). This edition omits the works 
which are extant only in Syriac versions, also the Zopica, and some brief but important Greek 
fragments (among them the epistles to Alexander and Euphration). The edition, however, is 
invaluable and cannot be dispensed with. References to it (under the simple title Opera) will 
be given below in connection with those works which it contains. Many of Eusebius’ writings, 
especially the historical, have been published separately. Such editions will be mentioned in 
their proper place in the Catalogue. 

More or less incomplete lists of our author’s writings are given by Jerome (De wir. id’. 
87); by Nicephorus Callistus (77. 2. VI. 37); by Ebedjesu (in Assemani’s 5267. Ovtent. III. 
p. 18 sq.) ; by Photius (2767. 9-13, 27, 39, 127) ; and by Suidas (who simply copies the Greek 
version of Jerome). Among modern works all the lives of Eusebius referred to in the previous 
chapter give more or less extended catalogues of his writings. In addition to the works mentioned 
there, valuable lists are also found in Lardner’s Credidctity, Part LU. chap. 72, and especially in 
Fabricius’ Bio. Greca (ed. 1714), vol. VI. p. 30 sq. 

The writings of Eusebius that are known to us, extant and non-extant, may be classified for 
convenience’ sake under the following heads: I. Historical. II. Apologetic. III. Polemic. 
IV. Dogmatic. V. Critical and Exegetical. VI. Biblical Dictionaries. VII. Orations. 
VIII. Epistles. IX. Spurious or doubtful works. The classification is necessarily somewhat 
artificial, and claims to be neither exhaustive nor exclusive.’ 


J. HusroricAL WORKS. 


Life of Pamphilus (4 700 Wapirov Piov dvaypapy ; see H. Z. VI. 32). Eusebius himself 
refers to this work in four passages (7. /. VI. 32, VII. 32, VIII. 13, and Alar. Pal. c, 11). 
In the last he informs us that it consisted of three books. The work is mentioned also more than 
once by Jerome (De wir. ill. 81; Ep. ad Marcellam, Migne’s ed. Lp. 345 Contra Ruf. 1. 9), who 
‘speaks of it in terms of praise, and in the last passage gives a brief extract from the third book, 
which is, so far as known, the only extant fragment of the work. The date of its composition can 
be fixed within comparatively narrow limits. It must of course have been written before the shorter 
recension of the JZartyrs of Palestine, which contains a reference to it (on its relation to the 


1 Jn the preparation of the following Catalogue of Eusebius’ writings Stein, and especially Lightfoot, have been found most helpful. 
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longer recension, which does not mention it, see below, p. 30), and also before the //séory (ie. 
as early as 313 A.D. (?), see below, p. 45). On the other hand, it was written after Pamphilus’ 
death (see 4/7. #. VII. 32, 25), which occurred in 310. 

Martyrs of Palestine (rept tOv év Uadaortivy paptupyodvrwy). This work is extant in two 
recensions, a longer and a shorter. The longer has been preserved entire only in a Syriac version, 
which was published, with English translation and notes, by Cureton in 1861. A fragment of the 
original Greek of this work as preserved by Simeon Metaphrastes had previously been published 
by Papebroch in the Acta Sanctorum (June, tom. 1. p. 64; reprinted by Tabricius, A/ippodiis, 
II. p. 217), but had been erroneously regarded as an extract from Eusebius’ Life of Pamphilus. 
Cureton’s publication of the Syriac version of the A/arhirs of Palestine showed that it was a part 
of the orginal of that work. There are extant also, in Latin, the Acés of SA Procopius, which were 
published by Valesius (in his edition of Eusebius’ //’sé, Zec/es. in a note on the first chapter of 
the Afart. Pal; reprinted by Cureton, AZart. Pal. p. 50 sq.). Moreover, according to Cureton, 
Assemani’s Acta SS. Alartyrum Orient. et Occidentalium, part IL. p. 169 sq. (Rome, 1748) 
contains another Syriac version of considerable portions of this same work. The Syriac version 
published by Cureton was made within less than a century after the composition of the original 
work (the manuscript of it dates from 411 A.p.; see Cureton, 7é., preface, p.i.), perhaps within 
a few years after it, and there is every reason to suppose that it represents that original with 
considerable exactness. ‘That Musebius himself was the author of the original cannot be doubted. 
In addition to this longer recension there is extant in Greek a shorter form of the same work 
which is found attached to the “cclestastical //istory in most MSS. of the latter. In some of 
them it is placed between the eighth and ninth books, in others at the close of the tenth book, 
while one MS. inserts it in the middle of VIII. 13. In some of the most important MSS. it is 
wanting entirely, as likewise in the translation of Rufinus, and, according to Lightfoot, in the 
Syriac version of the Z//story. Most editions of Eusebius’ //séory print it at the close of the 
eighth book. Migne gives it separately in Ofera, II. 1457 sq. In the present volume the 
translation of it is given as an appendix to the eighth book, on p. 342 sq. 

There can be no doubt that the shorter form is younger than the longer. The mention of the 
Life of Pamphilus which is contained in the shorter, but is not found in the corresponding passage 
of the longer form would seem to indicate that the former was a remodeling of the latter rather 
than the latter of the former (see below, p. 30). Moreover, as Cureton and Lightfoot both 
point out, the difference between the two works both in substance and in method is such as to 
make it clear that the shorter form is a revised abridgment of the longer. That Eusebius himself 
was the author of the shorter as well as of the longer form is shown by the fact that not only in 
the passages common to both recensions, but also in those peculiar to the shorter one, the author 
speaks in the same person and as an eye-witness of many of the events which he records. And 
still further, in Chap. 11 he speaks of having himself written the Zzfe ef Pamphilus in three books, 
a notice which is wanting in the longer form and therefore must emanate from the hand of the 
author of the shorter. It is interesting to inquire after Eusebius’ motive in publishing an abridged 
edition of this work. Cureton supposes that he condensed it simply for the purpose of inserting 
it in the second edition of his 7//story. Lightfoot, on the other hand, suggests that it may have 
formed “part of a larger work, in which the sufferings of the martyrs were set off against the 
deaths of the persecutors,” and he is inclined to see in the brief appendix to the eighth book of 
the A/sfory (translated below on p. 340) ‘a fragment of the second part of the treatise of which 
the ALartyrs of Palestine in the shorter recension formed the first.” The suggestion is, to say the 
least, very plausible. If it be true, the attachment of the shorter form of the A/arairs of Palestine 
to the Zeclesiastical History was probably the work, not of Eusebius himself, but of some copyist 
or copyists, and the disagreement among the various MSS. as to its position in the Z/s/ory is more 
easily explained on this supposition than on Curcton’s theory that it was attached to a later edition 
of the latter work by Eusebius himself, 
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The date at which the Mlartyrs of Palestine was composed cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. It was at any rate not published until after the first nine books of the Zeclesiastical History 
(i.e. not before 313, see below, p. 45), for it is referred to as a projected work in ZZ. Z. VIII. 
13. 7- On the other hand, the accounts contained in the longer recension bear many marks of 
having been composed on the spot, while the impressions left by the martyrdoms witnessed by the 
author were still fresh upon him. Moreover, it is noticeable that in connection with the account 
of Pamphilus’ martyrdom, given in the shorter recension, reference is made to the Lif of 
Pamphilus as a book already published, while in the corresponding account in the longer recen- 
sion no such book is referred to. This would seem to indicate that the Life of Pamphilus was 
written after the longer, but before the shorter recension of the JZartyrs. But on the other hand 
the Zife was written before the £eclestustcal History (see above, p. 29), and consequently before 
the publication of either recension of the .J/u;47s. May it not be that the accounts of the various 
martyrdoms were written, at least some of them, during the persecution, but that they were not 
arranged, completed, and published until 313, or later? If this be admitted we may suppose 
that the account of Pamphilus’ martyrdom was written soon after his death and before the Zi 
was begun. When it was later embodied with the other accounts in the one work Ox the ALartyrs 
of Palestine it may have been left just as it was, and it may not have occurred to the author to 
insert a reference to the Life of Pamphilus which had meanwhile been published. But when he 
came to abridge and in part rewrite for a new edition the accounts of the various martyrdoms 
contained in the work Ox J/artyrs he would quite naturally refer the reader to the Zz/e for fuller 
particulars. 

If we then suppose that the greater part of the longer recension of the A/arty7s was already 
complete before the end of the persecution, it is natural to conclude that the whole work was 
published at an early date, probably as soon as possible after the first edition of the Afistory. 
How much later the abridgment was made we cannot tell? 

The differences between the two recensions lie chiefly in the greater fullness of detail on the 
part of the longer one. The arrangement and general mode of treatment is the same in both. 
They contain accounts of the Martyrs that suffered in Palestine during the years 303-310, most 
of whom Eusebius himself saw. 

Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms (dpxaiwy paptupiwy svvaywyn). This work is mentioned by 
Eusebius in his 7. “. IV. 15, V. preef., 4, 21. These notices indicate that it was not an original 


1 Since the above section was written, another possibility has | Pampfzlz thus has something of the look of a later insertion. In 
suggested itself to me. As remarked below, on p. 45, it is possible VI. 32, the reference to that work might be struck out without in 
that Eusebius issued a second edition of his //¢story in the year 324 | the least impairing the continuity of thought. Still further, in VIII. 
or 325, with a tenth book added, and that he inserted at that time | 13, where the /7ta is mentioned, although the majority of the MSS. 
two remarks not contained in the first edition of the first nine books. followed by most of the modern editions have the past tense aveypa- 
It is possible, therefore, to suppose that the references to the / tz | Wayev ‘‘ we have written,” three of the best MSS. read avaypaWopev 
Pamphilt, as an already published book, found in H. Z. VI. 32 and | ‘‘ we shall write.” Might not this confusion have arisen from the 
VII. 32, may have been added at the same time. Turning to the | fact that Eusebius, in revising the //zsfory, instead of rewriting this 
latter passage we find our author saying, ‘It would be no small | whole passage simply substituted in the copy which he had before 
matter to show what sort of man he [Pamphilus] was, and whence | him the word aveypawayey for the earlier dvaypawouer, and that 
he came. But we have described in a separate work devoted to him | some copyist, or copyists, finding the earlicr form still legible, pre- 
all the particulars of his life, and of the school which he established, | ferred that to the substituted form, thinking the latter to be an inser- 
and the trials which he endured in many confessions during the per- | tion by some unauthorized person? If we were then to suppose that 
secution, and the crown of martyrdom with which he was finally | the bvta Pamfhilé was written after the first edition of the ///story, 
honored. wx? of all who were there he was the most admirable"! but before the issue of the complete work in its revised form, we 
should place its composition later than the longer recension of the 
very unnatural after the paragraph in regard to the work which | J/artyrs, but earlier than the shorter recension, and thus explain 
Eusebius had already written. In fact, to give the word its proper | quite simply the lack of any reference to the /} 7a in the former. 
| Against the theory stated in this note might be urged the serious 
therefere commonly rendered (as in the translation of the passage | objection that the reference to the Martyrs of Palestine in VIII. 3) 
on p. 321, below) simply ‘‘indeed.” If we suppose the passage in | is allowed to remain in the future tense even in the revised edition 

| 
if 


(aAM' obTos mév THY TSE Oavpacwitates). The adda, &ut, seems 
adversative force after what precedes is quite impossible, and it is | 


regard to the Biography of Pamphilus to be a later insertion, the | of the //7story, a fact which of course argues against the change of 


use of the dAAa@ becomes quite explicable. ‘It would be no small | avaypawouev to aveypayapyev in the reference to the / ta in the 
matter to show what sort of man he was and whence he came. | same chapter. Indeed, I do not wish to be understood as maintaining 
But (this much I can say here) he was the most admirable of all | this theory, or as considering it more probable than the one stated 
1 
‘ 


who were there.” Certainly the reference at this point to the J v/a | in the text. I suggest it simply as an alternative possibility. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS: OF EUSEBIUS. : 2 


composition, but simply a compilation ; a collection of extant accounts of martyrdoms which had 
taken place before Eusebius’ day. ‘The work is no longer extant, but the accounts of the martyr- 
dom of Pamphilus and others at Smyrna, of the persecution in Lyons and Vienne, and of the 
defense of Apollonius in Rome, which Eusebius inserts in his Zeclesiastical History (1V. 15, V. 1, 
V. 21), are taken, as he informs us, from this collection. As to the time of compilation, we can 
say only that it antedates the composition of the earlier books of the /Z’s/ory (on whose date, 
see below, p. 45). ; 

Chronicle (xpovikot kavoves). Eusebius refers to this work in his Church History (1. 1), in 
his Preparatio Evang. X. 9, and at the beginning of his Lcloge prophetice. It is divided into 
two books, the first of which consists of an epitome of universal history drawn from various 
sources, the second of chronological tables, which “exhibit in parallel columns the succession 
of the rulers of different nations in such a way that the reader can see at a glance with whom any 
given monarch was contemporary.” The tables “are accompanied by notes, marking the years 
of some of the more remarkable historical events, these notes also constituting an epitome of 
history.” Eusebius was not the first Christian writer to compose a work on universal chronology. 
Julius Africanus had published a similar work early in the third century, and from that Eusebius 
drew his model and a large part of the material for his own work. At the same time his Chronicle 
is more than a simple revision of Africanus’ work, and contains the result of much independent 
investigation on his own part. ‘lhe work of Africanus is no longer extant, and that of Eusebius 
was likewise lost for a great many centuries, being superseded by a revised Latin edition, issued 
by Jerome. Jerome’s edition, which comprises only the second book of Eusebius’ Chronicée, is 
a translation of the original work, enlarged by notices taken from various writers concerning 
human history, and containing a continuation of the chronology down to his own time. This, 
together with numerous Greek fragments preserved by various ancient writers, constituted our 
only source for a knowledge of the original work, until late in the last century an Armenian trans- 
lation of the whole work was discovered and published in two volumes by J. B. Aucher: Venice, 
1818. The Armenian translation contains a great many errors and not a few Zacune, but it is 
our most valuable source for a knowledge of the original work. 

The aim of the Chronicle was, above all, apologetic, the author wishing to prove by means 
of it that the Jewish religion, of which the Christian was the legitimate continuation, was older 
than the oldest of heathen cults, and thus deprive pagan opponents of their taunt of novelty, so 
commonly hurled against Christianity. As early as the second century, the Christian apologists 
had emphasized the antiquity of Judaism; but Julius Africanus was the first to devote to the 
matter scientific study, and it was with the same idea that Eusebius followed in his footsteps. 
The Chronology, in spite of its errors, is invaluable for the light it throws on many otherwise dark 
periods of history, and for the numerous extracts it contains from works no longer extant. 

There are good and sufficient reasons (as is pointed out by Salmon in his article in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography) for supposing that two editions of the Chronicle were 
published by Eusebius. But two of these reasons need be stated here: first, the chronology of 
the Armenian version differs from that of Jerome’s edition in many important particulars, diver- 
gencies which can be satisfactorily accounted for only on the supposition of a difference in the 
sources from which they respectively drew; secondly, Jerome states directly that the work was 
brought down to the vicennalia of Constantine, —- that is, to the year 325, — but the Chronicle is 
referred to as an already published work in the /cloge prophetice (1. 1), and in the Preparato 
Fvang. (X. 9), both of which were written before 313. We may conclude, then, that a first 
edition of the work was published during, or more probably before, the great persecution, and 
that a second and revised edition was issued probably in 325, or soon thereafter. 

For further particulars in regard to the Chronicle see especially the article of Salmon already 
referred to. ‘The work has been issued separately a great many times. We may refer here to 
the edition of Scaliger, which was published in 1606 (2d ed. 1658), in which he attempted 
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to restore the Greek text from the fragments of Syncellus and other ancient writers, and to the 
new edition of Mai, which was printed in 1833 in his Scripforum veterum nova collectio, Tom. 
VIII., and reprinted by Migne, Zusedii Opera, 1. 99-598. The best and most recent edition, 
however, and the one which supersedes all earlier editions, is that of Alfred Schoene, in two 
volumes: Berlin, 1875 and 1866. 

Ecclesiastical History (xxyowortKn totopia). For a discussion of this work see below, 
Pp. 45 §q: 

Life of Constantine (eis tov Biov tod paxapiov Kwvoravrivoy rod BaciAéws). For particulars in 
regard to this work, see the prolegomena of Dr. Richardson, on pp. sq., of this volume. 


II. Aponocetic Works. 


Against FHicrocles (zpos tovs irép "Avo\XNwviov tod Tvavews ‘IepoxA€ovs Aoyous, as Photius calls 
it in his 4702. 39). Hierocles was governor of Bithyriia during the early years of the Diocletian 
persecution, and afterwards governor of Egypt. In both places he treated the Christians with 
great severity, carrying out the edicts of the emperors to the fullest extent, and even making use 
of the most terrible and loathsome forms of persecution (see Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 16, and 
Eusebius, AZa7¢. Pal. 5, Cureton’s ed. p. 18). He was at the same time a Neo-Platonic philoso- 
pher, exceedingly well versed in the Scriptures and doctrines of the Christians. In a work 
against the Christians entitled Adyos @iAadiGns mpos Tovs xpiotiavovs, he brought forward many 
scriptural difficulties and alleged contradictions, and also instituted a comparison between Christ 
and Apollonius of Tyana, with the intention of disparaging the former. Eusebius feels called upon 
to answer the work, but confines himself entirely to that part of it which concerned Christ and 
Apollonius, leaving to some future time a refutation of the remainder of the work, which indeed, 
he says, as a mere reproduction of the arguments of Celsus, had been already virtually answered 
by Origen (see chap. 1). Eusebius admits that Apollonius was a good man, but refuses to con- 
cede that he was anything more, or that he can be compared with Christ. He endeavors to show 
that the account of Apollonius given by Philostratus is full of contradictions and does not rest 
upon trustworthy evidence. The tone of the book is mild, and the arguments in the main sound 
and well presented. It is impossible to fix the date of the work with any degree of certainty. 
Valesius assigns it to the later years of the persecution, when Eusebius visited Egypt; Stein says 
that it may have been written about 312 or 313, or even earlier; while Lightfoot simply remarks, 
“Tt was probably one of the earliest works of Eusebius.” There is no ground for putting it at 
one time rather than another except the intrinsic probability that it was written soon after the 
work to which it was intended to be a reply. In fact, had a number of years elapsed after the 
publication of Hierocles’ attack, Eusebius would doubtless, if writing against it at all, have given 
a fuller and more complete refutation of it, such as he suggests in the first chapter that he may 
yet give. The work of Hierocles, meanwhile, must have been written at any rate some time 
before the end of the persecution, for it is mentioned in Lactantius’ Div. Jnsz. V. 2. 

Eusebius’ work has been published by Gaisford: Lwsebit Pamph. contra Hieroclem et Mar- 
cellum libri, Oxon. 1852 ; and also in various editions of the works of Philostratus. Migne, Opera 
IV. 795 sq., reprints it from Olearius’ edition of Philostratus’ works (Lips. 1709). 

Against Porphyry (xata Wopprpiov). Porphyry, the celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, 
regarded by the early Fathers as the bitterest and most dangerous enemy of the Church, wrote 
toward the end of the third century a work against Christianity in fifteen books, which was 
looked upon as the most powerful attack that had ever been made, and which called forth refu- 
tations, from some of the greatest Fathers of the age: from Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, and Apollinaris of Laodicea ; and even as late as the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century the historian Philostorgius thought it necessary to write another reply to it 
(see his /7, “NN. 10). Porphyry’s work is no longer extant, but the fragments of it which 
remain show us that it was both learned and skillful, IZe made much of the alleged contra- 
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dictions in the Gospel records, and suggested difficulties which are still favorite weapons in 
‘the hands of skeptics. Like the work of Porphyry, and all the other refutations of it, the 
Apology of [Eusebius has entirely perished. It is mentioned by Jerome (de wir. 2//, 81 and 
Ep ad Magnum, § 3, Migne’s ed. £2. 70), by Socrates (7.2. ITI. 23), and by. Phi- 
lostorgius (7/7, /°, VIII. 14). There is some dispute as to the number of books it contained. 
In his #. ad Afagn. Jerome says that “Eusebius et Apollinaris viginti quinque, et triginta 
volumina condiderunt,” which implies that it was composed of twenty-five books; while in his 
de vir, il, 81, he speaks of thirty books, of which he had seen only twenty. Vallarsi_ says, 
however, that all his MSS. agree in reading “twenty-five” instead of “thirty’’ in the latter 
passage, so that it would seem that the vulgar text is incorrect. 

It is impossible to form an accurate notion of the nature and quality of Eusebius’ refutation. 
Socrates speaks of it in terms of moderate praise (“ which [i.e. the work of Porphyry] has been 
ably answered by Icusebius’’), and Jerome does the same in his ZA. ad Magnum (“ Alteri 
[i.e. Porphyry] Methodius, Eusebius, et Apollinaris fortissime responderunt”’). At the same 
time the fact that Apollinaris and others still thought it necessary to write against Porphyry 
would seem to show that Eusebius’ refutation was not entirely satisfactory. In truth, Jerome 
(Zp. ad Pammachium et Oceanum, § 2, Migne’s ed. £f. 84) appears to rank the work of Apol- 
linaris above that of Eusebius, and Philostorgius expressly states that the former far surpassed the 
latter (€mi wodd kparely yywviopevoy “Evoe3iv kar’ avtod). The date of Eusebius’ work cannot. be 
determined. ‘The fact that he never refers to it, although he mentions the work of Porphyry a 
number of times, has been urged by Valesius and others as proof that he did not write it until 
after 325 A.p.; but it is quite possible to explain his silence, as Lardner does, by supposing that his 
work was written in his earlier years, and that afterward he felt its inferiority and did not care to 
mention it. It seems, in fact, not unlikely that he wrote it as early, or even earlier than his work 
against Hierocles, at any rate before his attention was occupied with the Arian controversy and 
questions connected with it. 

On the Numerous Progeny of the Ancients (rept ths tov Tradady avdpSv woAvratdias). This 
work is mentioned by Eusebius in his Praep. Lvang. VII. 8. 20 (Migne, Ofera, III. 525), but 
by no one else, unless it be the book to which Basil refers in his De Spir. Sancto, 29, as 
Difficulties respecting the Polygamy of the Anctents, "Vhe work is no longer extant, but we can 
gather from the connection in which it is mentioned in the Pr@parato, that it aimed at account- 
ing for the polygamy of the Patriarchs and reconciling it with the ascetic ideal of the Christian life 
which prevailed in the Church of Eusebius’ lifetime. It would therefore seem to have been 
written with an apologetic purpose. 

Preparatio Evangelica (xporapackern ebayyedtky) and Demonstratio Evangelica (Evayyedxy 
arodakis). These two treatises together constitute Eusebius’ greatest apologetic work. The 
former is directed against heathen, and aims to show that the Christians are justified in accepting 
the sacred books of the Hebrews and in rejecting the religion and philosophy of the Greeks. 
The latter endeavors to prove from the sacred books of the Hebrews themselves that the Chris- 
tians do right in going beyond the Jews, in accepting Jesus as their Messiah, and in adopting 
another mode of life. The former is therefore in a way a preparation for the latter, and the two 
together constitute a defense of Christianity against all the world, Jews as well as heathen. In 
gtandcur of conception, in comprehensiveness of treatment, and in breadth of learning, this 
apology undoubtedly surpasses all other apologetic works of antiquity. Lightfoot justly says, 
“his great apologetic work exhibits the same merits and defects which we find elsewhere in 
Husebius. ‘There is the same greatness of conception marred by the same inadequacy of execu- 
tion, the same profusion of learning combined with the same inability to control his materials, 
which we have seen in his ///s/ory. The divisions are not kept distinct ; the topics start up 
unexpectedly and out of season. But with all its faults this is probably the most important 
apologetic work of the early Church. It necessarily lacks the historical interest of the apologetic 
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34 PROLEGOMENA. 


writings of the second century; it falls far short of the thoughtfulness and penetration which 
give a permanent value to Origen’s treatise against Celsus as a defense of the faith; it lags 
behind the Latin apologists in rhetorical vigor and expression. But the forcible and true 
conceptions which it exhibits from time to time, more especially bearing on the theme which 
may be briefly designated ‘God in history,’ arrest our attention now, and must have impressed 
his contemporaries still more strongly ; while in learning and comprehensiveness it is without a 
rival.” The wide acquaintance with classical literature exhibited by Eusebius in the Preparatio 
is very remarkable. Many writers are referred to whose names are known to us from no other 
source, and many extracts are given which constitute’ our only fragments of works otherwise 
totally lost. The Prwparato thus does for classical much what the //isfory does for Christian 
literature. 

A very satisfactory summary of the contents of the Przparato is given at the beginning of 
the fifteenth book. In the first, second, and third books, the author exposes the absurdities of 
heathen mythology, and attacks the allegorical theology of the Neo-Platonists ; in the fourth and 
fifth books he discusses the heathen oracles; in the sixth he refutes the doctrine of fate; in 
the seventh he passes over to the Hebrews, devoting the next seven books to an exposition of 
the excellence of their system, and to a demonstration of the proposition that Moses and the 
prophets lived before the greatest Greek writers, and that the latter drew their knowledge from 
the former ; in the fourteenth and fifteenth books he exposes the contradictions among Greek 
philosophers and the vital errors in their systems, especially in that of the Peripatetics. The 
Preparatio is complete in fifteen books, all of which are still extant. 

The Demonstrato consisted originally of twenty books (see Jerome’s de zr. 7/7. 81, and 
Photius’ B27. 10). Of these only ten are extant, and even in the time of Nicephorus Callistus 
no more were known, for he gives the number of the books as ten (77. Z. VI. 37). There 
exists also a fragment of the fifteenth book, which was discovered and printed by Mai (Ser7p¢. 
vet, nova coll. 1. 2, p. 173). In the first book, which is introductory, Eusebius shows why the 
Christians pursue a mode of life different from that of the Jews, drawing a distinction between 
Hebraism, the religion of all pious men from the beginning, and Judaism, the special system of 
the Jews, and pointing out that Christianity is a continuation of the former, but a rejection of 
the latter, which as temporary has passed away. In the second book he shows that the calling 
of the Gentiles and the repudiation of the Jews are foretold in Scripture. In books three to nine 
he discusses the humanity, divinity, incarnation, and earthly life of the Saviour, showing that all 
were revealed in the prophets. In the remainder of the work we may assume that the same 
general plan was followed, and that Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension, and the spread of 
his Church, were the subjects discussed in this as in nearly all works of the kind. 

- There is much dispute as to the date of these two works. Stroth and Cave place them after the 
Council of Niczea, while Valesius, Lightfoot, and others, assign them to the ante-Nicene period. In 
two passages in the A//s/ovy Eusebius has been commonly supposed to refer to the Demonstratio 
(4. £. 1. 2 and 6), but it is probable. that the first, and quite likely the second also, refers to 
the Zcloge Proph. We can, therefore, base no argument upon those passages. But in Pre. 
Evang. X11. 10 (Ofera, III. 969) there is a reference to the persecution, which seems clearly 
to imply that it was still continuing ; and in the Demohstratio (II. 5 and IV. 6; Ofera, 1V. 
213 and 307), which was written after the /w/aradiov, are still more distinct indications of the 
continuance of the persecution. On the other hand, in V. 3 and VI. 20 (Ofera, IV. 364 and 
474) there are passages which imply that the persecution has come to an end. It seems _neces- 
sary then to conclude, with Lightfoot, that the Demonstratio was begun during the persecution, 
but not completed until peace had been established. The Preferate, which was completed 
before the Demonstratio was begun (see the froamiim to the latter), must have been finished 
during the persecution. It contains in X. 9 (Ofera, HI. 807) a reference to the Chronicle as an 
already published work (sce above, p. 31). 
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THE CITE ANDIWRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS. 35 


The Preparatio and Demonstratio are found in Migne’s edition of the Ofera, UI. and IV, 
9 sq. Amore recent text is that of Dindorf in Teubner’s series, 1867. The Pr@paratio has been 
published separately by Heinichen, 2 vols., Lips. 1842, and by Gaisford, 4 vols., Oxon. 1843, 
The latter contains a full critical apparatus with Latin translation and notes, and is the most 
useful edition which we have. Seguier in 1846 published a French ee Oe with notes, The 
latter are printed in Latin in Migne’s edition of the Ofera, III. 1457 sq. The French translation 
I have not seen. face 41329 

The Demonstratio was also published by Gaisford in 2 vols., Oxon. 1852, with critical appa- 
ratus and Latin translation. Hznell has made the two works the subject of a monograph entitled 
De Eusebio Cesariensi religtonis Christiane Defensore (Gottingse, 1843) which I know only 
from the mention of it by Stein and Lightfoot. 

Preparatio Leclesiastica (ExxAnowotixy Uporapacxevn), and Demonstratio Lcclesiastica 
(ExkAnowaorixy Amodeéis). These two works are no longer extant. We know of the former only 
from Photius’ reference to it in 4702. 11, of the latter from his mention of it in B7o/. 12. 

Lightfoot says that the latter is referred to also in the Fs Greco-Romanum (lib. IV. p. 295 ; 
ed. Leunclav.). We know nothing about the works (except that the first according to Photius 
contained extracts), and should be ‘tempted to think them identical with the Prepfaratio and 
Demonstratio Fvang. were it not that Photius expressly mentions the two latter in another part 
of his catalogue (77. 10). Lightfoot supposes that the two lost works did for the society what 
the Prep. and Dem. Zvang. do for the doctrines of which the society is the depositary, and he 
suggests that those portions of the Zheofhania (Book IV.) which relate to the foundation of the 
Church may have been adopted from the Dem. /cclestastica, as other portions of the work (Book 
V.) are adopted from the Dem. Lvang. 

If there is a reference in the Prep. Lvang. I. 3 (Opera, II. 33) to the Demonstratio Eccles., 
as Lightfoot thinks there may be, and as is quite possible, the latter work, and consequently in 
all probability the Prep. Lccles. also, must have been written before 313 A.D. 

Two Books of Objection and Defense (EXéyxov Kai *Arodoyias Ayo. dvo). These are no 
longer extant, but are mentioned by Photius in his 4702.13. We gather from Photius’ language 
that two editions of the work were extant in his time. The books, as Photius clearly indicates, 
contained an apology for Christianity against the attacks of the heathen, and not, as Cave supposed, 
a defense of the author against the charge of Arianism. ‘The tract mentioned by Gelasius of 
Cyzicus (see below, p. 64) is therefore not to be identified with this work, as Cave imagined 
that it might be. 

Theophania or Divine Manifestation (Oeopavea). A Syriac version of this work is extant in 
the same MS. which contains the ALZarty7s of Palestine, and was first published by Lee in 1842. 
In 1843 the same editor issued an English translation with notes and extended prolegomena 
(Cambridge, 1 vol.). The original work is no longer extant in its entirety, but numerous Greek 
fragments were collected and published by Mai in 1831 and 1833 (Serpe. vet. now. coll. I. 
and VIII.), and again with additions in 1847 (Lvd/. Nova Patrum, WV. 110 and 310; reprinted 
by Migne, Ofera, VI. 607-690. Migne does not give the Syriac version). The manuscript 


Which contains the Syriac version was written in 411, and Lee thinks that the translation itself 


may have been made even during the lifetime of Eusebius. At any rate it is very old and, so 
fir as it is possible to judge, seems to have reproduced the sense of the original with comparative 
accuracy, The subject of the work is the manifestation of God in the incarnation of the Word. 
It aims to give, with an apologetic purpose, a brief exposition of the divine authority and influ- 
ence of Christianity. elt a8 divided into five books which handle successively the subject and 
the recipients of the revelation, that is, the Logos on the one hand, andl man on the other; the 
Necessity of the revelation; the proof of it drawn from its effects; the proof of it drawn from 
its fulfillment of prophecy ; finally, the common objections brought by the heathen against Christ’s 
character and wonderful works. Lee says of the work: “As a brief exposition of Christianity, 
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36 PROLEGOMENA. 


particularly of its Divine authority, and amazing influence, it has perhaps never been surpassed.” 
“When we consider the very extensive range of inquiry occupied by our author, the great variety 
both of argument and information which it contains, and the small space which it occupies ; we 
cannot, I think, avoid coming to the conclusion, that it is a very extraordinary work, and one 
which is as suitable to our own times as it was to those for which it was written. Its chief 
excellency is, that it is argumentative, and that its arguments are well grounded, and logically 
conducted.” . 

The Zheophania contains much that is found also in other works of Eusebius. Large portions 
of the first, second, and third books are contained in the Oratio de Laudibus Constantint, nearly 
the whole of the fifth book is given in the Dem. Zvang., while many passages occur in the Prz/. 
Lvang. 

These coincidences assist us in determining the date of the work. That it was written after 
persecution had ceased and peace was restored to the Church, is clear from II. 76, III. 20, 79, 
V. 52. Lee decided that it was composed very soon after the close of the Diocletian persecution. 
but Lightfoot has shown conclusively (p. 333) from the nature of the parallels between it and other 
writings of Eusebius, that it must have been written toward the end of his life, certainly later than 
the De Laud. Const. (335 A.D.), and indeed it is not improbable that it remained unfinished at 
the time of his death. 


III. PoLemic Works. 


Defense of Origen (Arodoyia trép Optyévovs). This was the joint work of Eusebius and 
Pamphilus, as is distinctly stated by Eusebius himself in his 4. 2. VI. 33, by Socrates, 7. #. III. 7, by 
the anonymous collector of the Synodical Epistles (Fp. 198), and by Photius, B76/. 118. The last 
writer informs us that the work consisted of six books, the first five of which were written by Euse- 
bius and Pamphilus while the latter was in prison, the last book being added by the former after 
Pamphilus’ death (see above, p. 9). There is no reason to doubt the statement of Photius, and we 
may therefore assign the first five books to the years 307-309, and assume that the sixth was written 
soon afterward. The Defense has perished, with the exception of the first book, which was 
translated by Rufinus (Aujin. ad Hieron. 1. 582), and is still extant in his Latin version. Rufinus 
ascribed this book expressly to Pamphilus, and Pamphilus’ name alone appears in the translation. 
Jerome (Contra Ruf. 1.8; Il. 15, 23; II. 12) maintains that the whole work was written by 
Eusebius, not by Pamphilus, and accuses Rufinus of having deliberately substituted the name of 
the martyr Pamphilus for that of the Arianizing Husebius in his translation of the work, in order 
to secure more favorable acceptance for the teachings of Origen. Jerome’s unfairness and 
dishonesty in this matter have been pointed out by Lightfoot (p. 340). In spite of his endeavor 
to saddle the whole work upon Eusebius, it is certain that Pamphilus was a joint author of it, and 
it is quite probable that Rufinus was true to his original in ascribing to Pamphilus all the explan- 
ations which introduce and connect the extracts from Origen, which latter constitute the greater 
part of the book. Eusebius may have done most of his work in connection with the later books. 

The work was intended as a defense of Origen against the attacks of his opponents (see 
Eusebius’ //. 2. VI. 33, and the Preface to the Defense itself). According to Socrates (//. £. 
VI. 13), Methodius, Eustathius, Apollinaris, and Theophilus all wrote against Origen. Of these 
only Methodius had written before the composition of the Defense, and he was expressly at- 
tacked in the sixth book of that work, according to Jerome (Contra Ruf. I. 11). The wide 
opposition aroused against Origen was chiefly in consequence not of his personal character, but 
of his theological views. The Apology, therefore, scems to have been devoted in the main to 
a defense of those views over against the attacks of the men that held and taught opposite 
opinions, and may thus be regarded as in some sense a regular polemic. The extant book is 
devoted principally to a discussion of Origen’s views on the Trinity and the Incarnation. It is 
not printed in Migne’s edition of Eusebius’ Ofera, but is published in the various editions of 
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THE LIFE AND SWRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS. a7 


Origen’s works (in Lommatzsch’s edition, XXIV. 289-412). For further particulars in regard 
to the work, see Delarue’s introduction to it (Lommatzsch, XXIV. 263 sq.), and Lightfoot’s article 
on Eusebius, pp. 340 and 341. 

Against Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra (kata MapxéAXov Tod ’Ayxvpas émurkomov). The occasion 
of this work has been already described (see p. 25), and is explained by Eusebius himself in 
Book II. chap. 4. The work must have been written.soon after the Council at which Marcellus 
was condemned. It aims simply to expose his errors, exegetical as well as theological. The 
work consists of two books, and is still extant (Ofer, VI. 707-824). 

On the Theology of the Church, a Refutation of Marcellus (ot xpos Mapkeddov édeyxou wept Tis 
éxkAnotaotixns Oeoroyias). The occasion of this work is stated in the first chapter. In the 
previous work Eusebius had aimed merely to expose the opinions of Marcellus, but in this he 
devotes himself to their refutation, fearing that some might. be led astray by their length and 
plausibility. The work, which consists of three books, is still extant, and is given by Migne in 
the Ogera, VI. 825-1046. Both it and the preceding are published with the Contra [teroclem 
in Gaisford’s Luseb. Pamph. contra Hieroclem et Marcedlum, Oxon. 1852. Zahn has written 
a valuable monograph entitled Jfarcellus von Ancyra (Gotha, 1867). 

Against the Manicheans, Epiphanius (/fer. LXNVI. 21) mentions, among other refutations 
of the Manicheans, one by our Eusebius. The work is referred to nowhere else, and it is possible 
that Epiphanius was mistaken in his reference, or that the refutation he has in mind formed only 
a part of some other work, but we are hardly justified in asserting, as Lightfoot does, that the 
work cannot have existed. 


IV. Docmatic Works. 


General Elementary Introduction (HH xaforXov ororxeddys cicoaywyy). This work consisted 
of ten books, as we learn from a reference to it in the £cloge Prophetica, IV. 35. It was 
apparently a general introduction to the study of theology, and covered a great variety of 
subjects. Five brief fragments have been preserved, all of them apparently from the first book, 
which must have dealt largely with general principles of ethics. The fragments were published 
by Mai (L762. Nova Patrum, IV. 316), and are reprinted by Migne ( Ofera, IV. 1271 sq.). In 
addition to these fragments, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth books of the work are extant 
under the title: 

Prophetical Extracts (Wpopytixat “ExAoya’). Although this formed a part of the larger 
work, it is complete in itself, and circulated independently of the rest of the Jutroduction. 
It contains extracts of prophetical passages from the Old Testament relating to the person and 
work of Christ, accompanied by explanatory notes. It is divided into four books, the first 
containing extracts from the historical Scriptures, the second from the Psalms, the third from 
the other poetical books and from the prophets, the fourth from Isaiah alone. The personality 
of the Logos is the main topic of the work, which is thus essentially dogmatic, rather than 
apologetic, as it might at first glance seem to be. It was composed during the persecution, 
which is clearly referred to in Book I. chap. 8 as still raging; it must have been written there- 
fore between 303 and 313. The date of these books, of course, fixes the date of the General 
Introduction, of which they formed a part. The /e/oge are referred to in the 7/iséory, I. 2. On 
the other hand, they mention the Chronicle as a work already written (1.1: Ofera, p. 1023) ; 
a reference which goes to prove that there were two editions of the Chronicle (sce above, p. 31)- 
‘The four books of the Prophetical Extracts were first published by Gaisford in 1842 (Oxford) 
from a Vienna MS. The MS. is mutilated in many places, and the beginning, including the title 
of the work, is wanting, Mligne has reprinted Gaisford’s edition in the Opera, IV. 1017 sq. 

On the Paschal Festival (rept rs 10d racy éoptys). This work, as Eusebius informs us in 
his #2 Const. 1V. 34, was addressed to the Emperor Constantine, who commends it very highly 
in an epistle to Eusebius preserved in the Vite Const. IV. 35. From this epistle we learn, more- 
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20. 5. PROLEGOMENA. 


over, that the work had been translated into Latin. It is no longer extant in its entirety, but 
a considerable fragment of it was discovered by Mai in Nicetas’ Catena on Luke, and pub- 
lished by him in his 5762. Nova Patrum,1V. p. 208 sq. The extant portion of it contains twelve 
chapters, devoted partly to a discussion of the nature of the Passover and its typical significance, 
partly to an account of the settlement of the paschal question at the Council of Nicza, and partly 
to an argument against the necessity of celebrating the paschal feast at the time of:the Jewish Pass- 
over, based on the ground that Christ himself did not keep the Passover on the same day as the Jews. 

Jerome, although he does not mention this work in his catalogue of Eusebius’ writings (de vir. 
il. 81), elsewhere (2d. 61) states that Eusebius composed a paschal canon with a cycle of nine- 
‘een years. This cycle may have been published (as Lightfoot remarks) as a part of the writing 
under discussion. The date of the work cannot be determined with exactness. It was written 
after the Council of Niczea, and, as would seem from the connection in which it is mentioned in 
the Vita Constantini, before the Emperor’s ¢ricennalia (335 A.d.), but not very long before. 
The extant fragment, as published by Mai, is reprinted by Migne in the Ogera, VI. 693-706. 


V. CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL Works. 


Biblical Texts. We learn from Jerome (Praf. in tbrum Paralip.) that Eusebius and 
Pamphilus published a number of copies of Origen’s edition of the LXX., that is, of the fifth 
column of the Hexapla. A colophon found in a Vatican MS., and given in fac-simile in Migne’s 
Opera, IV. §75, contains the following account of their labors (the translation is Lightfoot’s) : “It 
was transcribed from the editions of the Hexapla, and was corrected from the Tetrapla of Origen 
himself, which also had been corrected and furnished with scholia in his own handwriting ; 
whence I, Eusebius, added the scholia, Pamphilus and Eusebius corrected [this copy].” 
Compare also Field’s Hexapla, I. p. xcix. 

Taylor, in the Dictionary of Christan Biography, II. p. 21, says: “The whole work [i.e. 
the Hexapla] was too massive for multiplication; but many copies of its fifth column alone 
were issued from Cxsarea under the direction of Pamphilus the martyr and Eusebius, and 
this recension of the LXNX. came into common use. Some of the copies issued contained also 
marginal scholia, which gave zéer a/ia a selection of readings from the remaining versions in the 
Hexapla. The oldest extant MS. of this recension is the Leiden Codex Surravianus of the fourth 
or fifth century.” These editions of the LXX. must have been issued before the year 309, when 
Pamphilus suffered martyrdom, and in all probability before 307, when he was imprisoned (sce 
Lardner’s Creadiditity, Part II. chap. 72. 

In later years we find Eusebius again engaged in the publication of copies of the Scriptures. 
According to the Vitz Const. IV. 36, 37, the Emperor wrote to Eusebius, asking him to prepare 
fifty sumptuous copies of the Scriptures for use in his new Constantinopolitan churches. The 
commission was carefully executed, and the MSS. prepared at great cost. It has been thought 
that among our extant MSS. may be some of these copies which were produced under Eusebius’ 
supervision, but this is extremely improbable (see Lightfoot, p. 334). 

Ten Evangelical Canons, with the Letter to Carpianus prefixed (Kavoves déxa; Canones decem 
harmonica evangeliorum premissa ad Carpianum epistola), Ammonius of Alexandria early in 
the third century had constructed a harmony of the Gospels, in which, taking Matthew as the 
standard, he placed alongside of that Gospel the parallel passages from the three others. 
Eusebius’ work was suggested by this Harmony, as he tells us in his epistle to Carpianus. 
An inconvenient feature of Ammonius’ work was that only the Gospel of Matthew could 
be read continuously, the sequence of the other Gospels being broken in order to bring 
their parallel sections into the order followed by Matthew. Eusebius, desiring to remedy this 
defect, constructed his work on a different principle. He made a table of ten canons, each 
containing a list of passages as follows: Canon I. passages common to all four Gospels ; II. those 
common to Matthew, Mark, and Luke; II. those common to Matt., Luke, and John; IV. those 
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common to Matt., Mark, and John; V. those common to Matthew and Luke; VI. those com- 
mon to Matt. and Mark; VII. those common to Matt. and John; VIII. those common to Luke 
and Mark; IX. those common to Luke and John; X. those peculiar to each Gospel: first to 
Matthew, second to Mark, third to Luke, and fourth to John. 

Each Gospel was then divided into sections, which were numbered continuously. The length 
of the section was determined, not by the sense, but by the table of canons, each section com- 
prising a passage common to four, to three, to tvo Gospels, or peculiar to itself, as the case might 
be. A single section therefore might comprise even less than a verse, or it might cover more 
than a chapter. The sections were numbered in black, and below each number was placed a 
second figure in red, indicating the canon to which the section belonged. Upon glancing at that 
canon the reader would find at once the numbers of the parallel sections in the other Gospels, 
and could turn to them readily. The following is a specimen of a few lines of the first canon :— 


NYA MP. A. IQ. 
7 B g t 
la é8 t s 
ua 8 t iB 
ta iO t rhe) 


Thus, opposite a certain passage in John, the reader finds «8 (12) written, and beneath it, A 
(1). He therefore turns to the first canon (A) and finds that sections ca (11) in Matthew, 6 (4) in 
Mark, and (10) in Luke are parallel with 8 in John. The advantage and convenience of such 
a system are obvious, and the invention of it shows great ingenuity. It has indeed never been 
superseded, and the sections and canons are still indicated in the margins of many of our best 
Greek Testaments (e.g., in those of Tregelles and of Tischendorf). The date of the construction 
of these canons it is quite impossible to determine. For further particulars in regard to them, 
see Lightfoot’s article on Eusebius, p. 334 sq., and Scrivener’s Zutroduction to the Criticisin of the 
New Testament, 2d ed. p. 54sq. The canons, with the letter to Carpianus prefixed, are given 
by Migne, Ofera, IV. 1275-1292. 

Gospel Questions and Solutions. This work consists of two parts, or of two separate works 
combined. The first bears the title Gospel Questions and Solutions addressed to Stephanus 
(xpos Sréavov wept tav ev etayyertos Cntnuatwv Kat Avoewv), and is referred to by Eusebius in 
his Dem. Evang. VII. 3, as Questions and Solutions on the Genealogy of our Saviour (roy eis 
THY yeveadoyiay Tot GwTHpos yuav Cytypatwy Kat Avoewv). The second part is entitled Gospel 
Questions and Solutions addressed to Marinus (xpos Mapivov). ‘The first work consisted of two 
books, as we learn from the opening of the second work. In that passage, referring to the 
previous work, Eusebius says that having discussed there the difficulties which beset the 
beginning of the Gospels, he will now proceed to consider questions concerning the latter part 
of them, the intermediate portions being omitted. He thus seems to regard the two works as 
in a sense forming parts of one whole. In his de vir. i. 81, Jerome mentions among the 
writings of Eusebius one Ox the Discrepancy of the Gospels (De Evangeliorum Diaphonia), and 
in his Comm. in Mfatt. chap. I. vers. 16, he refers to Eusebius’ 4077 duadwvias dayyeAiwv. Ebed- 
jesu also remarks, “ Eusebius Cesariensis composuit librum solutionis contradictionum evangelii.” 
In the sixteenth century there were found in Sicily, according to the announcement of Latino 
Latini, “ libri tres Eusebii Cesariensis de Evangeliorum diaphonia,” but nothing more has been 
heard or seen of this Sicilian MS. There can be no doubt that the work referred to under 
the title De Evangeliorum Diaphonia is identical with the Gospel Questions and Solutions, 
for the discrepancies in the Gospels occupy a considerable space in the Questions and Solutions 
as we have it, and the word &adwvéa occurs frequently. The three books mentioned by Latino 
Latini were therefore the two books addressed to Stephanus which Eusebius himself refers to, and 
the one book addressed to Marinus. The complete work is no longer extant, but an epitome of 
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it was discovered and published by Mai, together with numerous fragments of the unabridged 
work, two of them in Syriac (Bv6/. Nova Patrum, IV. 217 sq.; reprinted by Migne, Ogera, IV. 
879-1016). In the epitome the work addressed to Stephanus consists of sixteen chapters, and 
the division into two books is not retained. The work addressed to Marinus consists of only 
four chapters. 

The work purports to have been written in answer to questions and difficulties suggested by 
Stephanus and Marinus, who are addressed by Eusebius in terms of affection and respect. The 
first work is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the genealogies of Christ, as given by Matthew and 
Luke ; the second work deals with the apparent discrepancies between the accounts of the resur- 
rection as given by the different evangelists. Eusebius does not always reach a solution of the 
difficulties, but his work is suggestive and interesting. The question as to the date of the work is 
complicated by the fact that there is in the Dem. Evang. VII. 3 a reference to the Questions and 
Solutions addressed to Stephanus, while in the epitome of the latter work (Quwaes¢. VII. § 7) 
there is a distinct reference to the Demonstratio. Evang. This can be satisfactorily explained 
only by supposing, with Lightfoot, that the Epitome was made at a later date than the original 
work, and that then Eusebius inserted this reference to the Demonstratio. We are thus led to 
assume two editions of this work, as of others of Eusebius’ writings, the second edition being a 
revised abridgment of the first. The first edition, at least of the Questiones ad Stephanum, 
must have been published before the Demonstratio Evangelica. We cannot fix the date of the 
epitome, nor of the Questiones ad Marinum. 

Commentary on the Psalns (es tovs Wadpovs). This commentary is extant entire as far as 
the 118th psalm, but from that point to the end only fragments of it have been preserved. It 
was first published in 1707, by Montfaucon, who, however, knew nothing of the fragments of the 
latter part of the work. These were discovered and published by Mai, in 1847 (B7zd/. WVov. 
Patrum, 1V. 65 sq.), and the entire extant work, including these fragments, is printed by Migne, 
Opera, V. and VI. 9-76. According to Lightfoot, notices of extant Syriac extracts from it are 
found in Wright's Ceze/, Syr. JSS. Bri. Jus... ppie3h sq.nandymes.eejerome (cepuinia, 06 
and Zp. ad Vigilantium, § 2; Migne’s ed. “/. 61) informs us that Eusebius of Vercelle trans- 
lated this commentary into Latin, omitting the heretical passages. This version is no longer 
extant. The commentary had a high reputation among the Fathers, and justly so. It is distin- 
guished for its learning, industry, and critical acumen. The //exaf/a is used with great diligence, 
and the author frequently corrects the received LXX. text of his day upon the authority of one 
of the other versions. The work betrays an acquaintance with Hebrew, uncommon among the 
Fathers, but by no means extensive or exact. Eusebius devotes considerable attention to the 
historical relations of the Psalms, and exhibits an unusual degree of good judgment in their treat- 
ment, but the allegorical method of the school of Origen is conspicuous, and leads him into the 
mystical extravagances so common to patristic exegesis. 

The work must have been written after the close of the persecution and the death of the 
persecutors (tz Psa/, XXXVI. 12). In another passage (zz Pyad. LXXXVII. 11) there seems to 
be a reference to the discovery of the site of the Holy Sepulchre and the erection of Constantine’s 
basilica upon it (see Vita Const. III. 28, 30, &c.). The basilica was dedicated in the year 335 
(see above, p. 24), and the site of the sepulchre was not discovered until the year 326, or later 
(see Lightfoot, p. 336). The commentary must have been written apparently after the basilica 
was begun, and probably after its completion. If so, it is to be placed among the very latest of 
Eusebius’ works. 

Commentary on Isaiah (Sropvjpata es “Uoaiay). This work is also extant almost entire, and 


“was first published in 1706, by Montfaucon (Co//, Nova Patrum et Script. Grec. I1.; reprinted 


by Migne, Oferva, VI. 77-526). In his de vr. i/7, 8t Jerome refers to it as containing ten books 
(in Isaiam libri decem), but in the preface to his Comment. in fsatam he speaks of it as com- 
posed of fifteen (Lusebius guogue Pamphili Juxts historicam explanationem quindecim ediadit 
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volumina). In its present form there is no trace of a division into books. The commentary is 
marked by the same characteristics which were noticed in connection with the one on the Psalms, 
though it does not seem to have acquired among the ancients so great a reputation as that work. 
It must have been written after the close of the persecution (7 Zs. XLIV. 5), and apparently 
after the accession of Constantine to sole power (2v /s. XLIX. 23 compared with Vita Const. 
IV. 28). If the commentary on the Psalms was written toward the close of Eusebius’ life, as 
assumed above, it is natural to conclude that the present work preceded that. 

Commentary on Luke (eis tO Kata Aovxav evayyédtoy). This work is no longer extant, but 
considerable fragments of it exist and have been published by Mai (L767. Nova Patrum, IV. 
159 sq.; reprinted by Migne, Ofera, VI. 529-606). Although the fragments are all drawn from 
Catenz on Luke, there are many passages which seem to have been taken from a commentary 
on Matthew (see the notes of the editor). A number of extracts from the work are found in 
Eusebius’ Zicophania (see Mai’s introduction to his fragments of the latter work). 

The date of the commentary cannot be fixed with certainty, but I am inclined to place it 
before the persecution of Diocletian, for the reason that there appears in the work, so far as I have 
discovered, no hint of a persecution, although the passages expounded offer many opportunities 
for such a reference, which it is difficult to see how the author could have avoided making if a 
persecution were in progress while he was writing; and further, because in discussing Christ’s 
prophecies of victory and dominion over the whole world, no reference is made to the triumph 
gained by the Church in the victories of Constantine. A confirmation of this early date may be 
found in the extreme simplicity of the exegesis, which displays neither the wide learning, nor the 
profound study that mark the commentaries on the Psalms and on Isaiah. 

Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘This work is no longer extant, and we 
know of it only from a reference in Jerome’s Z/. ad Pammachium, § 3 (Migne’s ed. Zp. 
49): “Origenes, Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius Czesariensis, Didymus, Apollinaris latissime hanc 
Epistolam interpretati sunt.” 

Lixegetical Fragments. Mai has published brief fragments containing expositions of passages 
from Proverbs (Libl. Nova Patrum, IV. 316; reprinted by Migne, Ofera, VI. 75-78), from 
Daniel (tb. p. 314; Migne, VI. 525-528), and from the Z/fiste fo the Hebrews (tb. p. 207 ; Migne, 
VI. 605). Fabricius mentions also fragments from a commentary on the Sony of Songs as 
published by Meursius, and says that other commentaries are referred to by Montfaucon in his 
Lpistola de Therapeutis, p. 151. We have no references in the works of the ancients to any such 
commentaries, so far as I am aware, and it is quite possible that the various fragments given by 
Mai, as well as those referred to by Fabricius may have been taken not from continuous commen- 
taries, but from Eusebius’ General Elementary [ntroduction, or others of his lost works. Accord- 

ing to Migne (VI. 527) some Greek Catenze published by Cramer in Oxford in the year 1884 con- 
tain extensive fragments on Matthew and John, which, however, have been taken from Eusebius’ 
Quest. Evang. Other fragments in Catenz on the same [vangelists and on Mark, have been 
taken, according to Migne, from the QuastHones ad Stephanum, or from the Commentary on Luke. 

It is, however, quite possible, as it seems to me, that Eusebius wrote a commentary on Daniel. 
At any rate, the exegetical fragments which we have, taken with the extended discussions of certain 
passages found in the Dem. Zvang. VII. 2 and in the Lcloge Proph. WI. 40 sq., show that he 
expounded at one time or another a considerable portion of the book. 


VI. BrsticaL DICrIONARIES. 


Interpretation of the Ethnological Terms in the Hebrew Scriptures. This work is no longer 
extant, but is known to us from Eusebius’ reference to it in the preface to his work Ov the 
Names of Places, where he writes as follows: rOv dvi thy oixoupevny eOvOv emi THv EXAdSu poviyy 
perapuroy tas ev ty Geta ypapy Keyrevas €Bpacors dvOpact mpoupryares. Jerome, in the preface to 
his Latin version of the same work, also refers to it in the following words: “. . . diversarum 
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vocabula nationum, que quomodo olim apud Hebrzeos dicta sint, et nune dicantur, exposuit.”’ 
No other ancient authority mentions the work so far as I am aware. 

Choresraphy of Ancient Fudea with the Inheritances of the Ten Tribes. This work too is lost, 
but is referred to by Eusebius in the same preface in-the following words: rs mdAa Iovduéos dd 
magns BrPAov xataypadny rerommpevos Kai tas év abty TOv dudeKa puAdv duatpov KAjpovs. Jerome 
(7d.) says: “. . . Chorographiam terrae Judaeae, et distinctas tribuum sortes . . . laboravit.” 

It is remarked by Fabricius that this work is-evidently intended by Ebedjesu in his catalogue, 
where he mentions among the writings of Eusebius a Zibrum de Figura Mundi (cf. Assemani’s 
Bibl. Orient ILL. pia8, note 7). 

A Flan of Ferusalem and of the Temple, accompanted with Memoirs relating to the Various 
Localities. This too is lost, but is referred to by Eusebius (7J.) in the following words: os év 
Yaoys Tixw Tis TAAat dtaBoytov pytporoAews attis (Aéyw bE Tiv ‘IepovouArjm) too Te ev airy lepod 
THV cixova Ciaxapacas weTa Tapabécews Toy els Tos TUTOUs Srouvnudtov. Jerome (2d.) says: “ ipsius 
quoque Jerusalem templique in ea cum brevissima expositione picturam, ad extremum in hoc 
opusculo laboravit.” 

On the Names of Places in Holy Scriptire (xept trav tomxadv dvoudtov tav ev tH eta 
ypa¢y). In Jerome’s version this work bears the title Liber de Situ et Nominibus Locorum 
Hebraicorum, but in his de cir, w/. 81, he refers to it as roma, Ziser unus, and so it is commonly 
called simply Zogica. It is still extant, both in the original Greek and in a revised and partly 
independent Latin version by Jerome. Both are published by Vallarsi in Averonymi Opera, UI. 
122 sq. Migne, in his edition of Eusebius’ works, omits the Zvféca and refers to his edition of 
Jerome’s works, where, however, he gives only Jerome’s version, not the original Greek (III. 
859-928). ‘The best editions of the Greek text are by Larsow and Parthey (Lused. Pamph. Epise. 
Ces. Onomasticon, &c., Berolini, 1862), and by Lagarde (Onomastica Sacra, I. 207-304, Got- 
tinge, 1870). The work aims to give, in the original language, in alphabetical order, the names 
of the cities, villages, mountains, rivers, &c., mentioned in the Scriptures, together with their 
modern designations and brief descriptions of each. The work is thus of the same character as 
a modern dictionary or Biblical geography. The other three works were narrower than this 
one in their scope, but seem also to have been arranged somewhat on the dictionary plan. The 
work is dedicated to Paulinus, a fact which leads us to place its composition before 325 a.D., 
when Paulinus was already dead (see below, p. 369). Jerome, in the preface to his version, 
says that Eusebius wrote the work after his A/s/ovy and Chronicle. We are to conclude, then, 
either that the work was published in 324 or early in 325, within a very few months after the 
History, or, what is more probable, that Jerome is mistaken in his statement. He is proverbially 
careless and inaccurate, and Eusebius, neither in his preface — from which Jerome largely quotes 
in his own—nor in the work itself, gives any hint of the fact that his A/s/ory and Chronicle were 
already written. 

On the Nomenclature of the Book of the Prophets (rept ths tod BiBdAtov trav rpopyntay 
évopacias Kal dd pépovs td weptexet ekagtos). This work contains brief accounts of the several 
prophets and notes the subjects of their prophecies. It is thus, so far as it goes, a sort of 
biographical dictionary. It was first published by Curterius in his Procopit Sophiste Christiane 
vartarum in Isaiam Prophetam commentationum epitoine (Paris, 1850, under the title De 
vitis Prophetarum, by which it is commonly known. We have no means of determining the date 
of its composition. Curterius’ text has been reprinted by Migne, Ofera, IV. 1261-1272. 


VII. Orations. 

Panegyric on the Building of the Churches, addressed to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre (Mavy- 
yupixds ext TH TOY ExxAycr@y oixodouy, Llavkiw Tuptov eritkorw mpoorepuvnuevos). ‘This oration 
was delivered at the dedication of Paulinus’ new church in Tyre, to which reference has already 
been made (see above, p. 11). It has been preserved in Eusebius’ Z//s/ory, Book X. chap. 4 (see 
below, p. 370 sq.). 
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Oration delivered at the Vicennalia of Constantine. Yusebius refers to this in the Preface 
to his Vite Constantini as eixocaernptxot vpvor. It is to be identified with the oration delivered 
at the opening of the Council of Nicsa (Vita Const, III. 11), as stated above, on p. 1g. It is 
unfortunately no longer extant. 

Oration on the Scpulchre of the Saviour. In his Vita Const. IV. 33 Eusebius informs us 
that he delivered an oration on this subject (dpi rot cwryplov pryjpatos Adyos) in the presence 
of the Emperor at Constantinople. In the same work, IV. 46, he says that he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the church of the Saviour and of his sepulchre, as well as of the splendid presents given 
by the Emperor for their adornment. This description he gave in a special work which he 


addressed to the Emperor (éy oikelw ovyypdppatt rapaddvres, aitd Bacrel rpocehovycapev). If 
these two are identical, as has always been assumed, the Oration on the Sepulchre must have 
been delivered in 335, when Eusebius went to Constantinople, just after the dedication of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (see above, p. 23), and just before the Orato de 
laudibus Constantini (see 76. IV. 46). That the two are identical has always been assumed, and 
seems most probable. At the same time it is worthy of notice that in IV. 33 Eusebius speaks as 
if he returned to Czesarea immediately after delivering his oration, and gives no hint of the 
delivery of his De /aud. Const. at that time. It is noticeable also that he speaks in IV. 46 of a 
work (avyypappa) not of an ovation (Adyos), and that in IV. 45 he mentions the fact that he has 
described the splendid edifice and gifts of the Emperor 7x writting (8a ypdappatos), which 
would seem to imply something else than an address. Finally, it is to be observed that, whereas, in 
IV. 46, he expressly refers to the church erected by Constantine and to his rich gifts in connection 
with its construction, in IV. 33 he refers only to the sepulchre. It appears to me, in fact, quite 
possible that Eusebius may be referring to two entircly different compositions, the one an oration 
delivered after the discovery of the sepulchre and before the Emperor had built the church 
(perhaps containing the suggestion of such a building), the other a descriptive work written after 
the completion of that edifice. I present this only as a possibility, for I realize that against it 
may be urged the unlikelihood that two separate works should have been composed by Eusebius 
upon subjects so nearly, if not quite, identical, and also the probability that, if there were two, 
both, and not one only, would have been attached to the end of the Vite Const. with the De 
laud Const. (see IV. 46). Neither the Oration on the Sepulchre of the Saviour nor the Work 
on the Church and the Sepulchre (whether the two are the same or not) is now extant. 

Oration delivercd at the Tricennalia of Constantine (eis Kavotavrivoy tov Bact\éa tptaxovtae- 
tnptkos), commonly known under the title Orato de laudibus Constantin’. In his Vita Const. 
IV. 46, Eusebius promised to append this oration, together with the writing On the Church and 
the Sepulchre, to that work. The de Zaudidus is still found at the end of the MSS. of the Vaz, 
while the other writing is lost. It was delivered in Constantinople in 335 on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s ¢ricennalia, very soon after the dedication of the church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem (see above, p. 25). It is highly panegyrical, but contains a great deal of theology, 
especially in regard to the person and work of the Logos. Large portions of it were afterward 
incorporated into the Vita Constantini and the Zheophania. The oration is published in most, 
if not all, editions of the Vitx Constantin’; in Migne, Ofera, Il. 1315-1440. 

Oration tn Praise of the Martyrs. his oration is mentioned in the catalogue of Ebedjesu 
(ct orationem de laudibus eorum (i.e. Martyrum Occidentalium] ; see Assemani, Bild. Orient. 
IiL= pre) and according to Lightfoot, is still extant in a Syriac version, which has been 
published in the Journal of Sacred Literature, N.S., Vol. V. p. 403 sq., with an English trans- 
lation by B. H. Cowper, 74. VI. p.129 sq. Lightfoot finds in it an indication that it was delivered 
at Antioch, but pronounces it of little value or importance. 

On the Failure of Rain, This‘is no longer extant, and is known to us only from a reference 
in the catalogue of Ebedjesu (e/ orationem de defeclu pluvic ; see Assemani, 7d.). 
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VIII. Episturs: 


To Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. The purpose and the character of this epistle have 
been already discussed (see above, p.00). A fragment of it has been preserved in the Proceed- 
ings of the Second Council of Niczea, Act VI., Tom. V. (Labbei et Cossartti Conc. VII. col. 497). 
For a translation of the epistle, see below, p. 70. This and the following epistle were written 
after the outbreak of the Arian controversy, but before the Nicene Council. 

To Euphration, dishop of Balanev in Syria, likewise a strong opponent of the Arians (see 
Athan. de Fuga, 3; Hist. dr. ad Jfon.5). Athanasius states that this epistle declared plainly 
that Christ is not God (Athan. ze Synod. 17). A brief fragment of it has been preserved in the 
Acts of the Second Council of Niczea (2c.), which probably contains the very passage to which 
Athanasius refers. Upon the interpretation and significance of the fragment, see above, p. 15. 

To Constantia Augusta, the sister of Constantine and wife of Licinius. Constantia had written 
to Eusebius requesting him to send her a certain likeness of Christ of which she had heard. 
Eusebius, in this epistle, rebukes her, and speaks strongly against the use of such representations, 
on the ground that it tends toward idolatry. The tone of the letter is admirable. Numerous 
fragments of it have been discovered, so that we have it now almost entire. It is printed in 
Migne, Opera, Il. 1345-1550. We have no means Of ascertaining the date at which it was written. 

Lo the Church of Caesarea. This epistle was written from Nicza in 325 a.D., during or 
immediately after the Council. Its purpose and character have been discussed above on p. 16 sq., 
where a translation of it is given. The epistle is preserved by Athanasius (de Decret. Syn. Mic. 
app: )@ by Socrates; 7-22-1785 by" Theodoret, 7.2. I’ 11, and “others, “It is printed. by 
Migne, Ofera, II. 1535-1544. 

In the Acts of the Second Council of Nicza (Zc.) we find a mention of “all the epistles ” 
of Eusebius, as if many were at that time extant. We know, however, only of those which have 
been mentioned above. 


IX. Spurious or DoustrruL Works. 


Fourteen Latin ofuscu/a were discovered and published by Sirmond in 1643, and have been 
frequently reprinted (Migne, Ofera, VI. 1047-1208). They are of a theological character, and 
bear the following titles : — 

De fide ado. Sabellium, libri duo. 

De Resurrectione, libri duo. 

_ ~ De Incorporali et invistbii Deo. 

De Incorporat. 

De Incorporali Anima. 

De Spiritalt Cogitatu homints, 

De e0 quod Deus Pater tncorporalis est, libri duo. 

De co quod ait Dominus, Non vent pacem, ete. 

De Mandato Domint, Quod att, Quod dico vobis tn aure, etc. 

De operibus bonis et mats. 

De operibus bonis, ex epist. II, ad Corinth. 


, 


Their authenticity is a matter of dispute. Some of them may be genuine, but Lardner is 
doubtless right in denying the genuineness of the two Against Sabellius, which are the most 
important of all (see Lardner’s Credsbiity, Part hHechapey2): 

Lightfoot states that a treatise, On the Star which appeared to the Magi, was published by 
Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literatire (1866) from a Syriac MS, It is ascribed to Eusebius, 
but its genuineness has been disputed, and good reasons have been given for supposing that it 
was written originally in Syriac (see Lightfoot, p. 345). 
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THE LIFE AND» WRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS. 45 


Fabricius (2767. Gr. VI. 104) reports that the following works are extant in MS.: Fragmen- 
tum de Mensuris ac Ponderibus (MSS. Is. Vossii, n. 179) ; De Morte Herodis (MS. in Bibl. 
Basil.) ; Prefatio ad Canticum Mosis in Exodo (Lambec. LUI. p. 35). 


CHARTER Re lili: 
Eusepius’ Caurcu History. 
§ 1. Date of its Composition. 


THE work with which we are especially concerned at this time is the Church History, the 
original Greek of which is still extant in numerous MSS. It consists of ten books, to which is 
added in most of the MSS. the shorter form of the Martyrs of Palestine (see above, p. 29). 
The date of the work can be determined with considerable exactness. It closes with a eulogy 
of Constantine and his son Crispus; and since the latter was put to death by his father in 
the summer of 3206, the ///s/ovy must have been completed before that time. On the other hand, 
in the same chapter Eusebius refers to the defeat of Licinius, which took place in the year 
323 A.D. This gives a fixed “erminus a quo. It is not quite certain from Eusebius’ words 
whether the death of Licinius had already taken place at the time he wrote, but it seems probable 
that it had, and if so, the completion of the work must be put as late as the summer of 324. On 
the other hand, not the slightest reference is made to the Council of Nicsea, which met in the 
summer of 325; and still further the tenth book is dedicated to Paulinus, at one time bishop of 
Tyre and afterward bishop of Antioch (see Euseb. Contra JZarc. I. 4, and Philost. H. 2. III. 
15), who was already dead in the summer of 325: for at the Nicene Council, Zeno appears as 
bishop of Tyre, and Eustathius as bishop of Antioch (see for further particulars Lightfoot, p. 322). 
We are thus led to place the completion of the A/vs/ory in the year 324, or, to give the widest 
possible limits, between the latter part of 323 and the early part of 325 A.b. 

But the question has been raised whether the earlier books may not have been composed 
some years before this. Lightfoot (following Westcott) supposes that the first nine books were 
completed not long after the edict of Milan and before the outbreak of the quarrel between Con- 
stantine and Licinius in 314. There is considerable to be said in favor of this theory. The 
language used in the dedication of the tenth book seems to imply that the nine books had been 
completed some time before, and that the tenth is added as a sort of postscript. The close of 
the ninth book strengthens that conclusion. Moreover, it would seem from the last sentences 
of that book that Constantine and Licinius were in perfect harmony at the time it was written, 
a state of affairs which did not exist after 314. On the other hand, it must be noticed that in 
Book IX. chap. 9 Licinius’ “‘ madness” is twice referred to as having “not yet” seized him (in 
§ 1 obrw pavevtos Tore, and in § 12 ovrw Tore Ed’ Hv VoTEpoY EKTETTWKE Laviay, THY OldvoLaY EKTpareEts). 
It is necessary either to interpret both these clauses as later insertions (possibly by Eusebius’ own 
hand at the time when he added the tenth book; cf. also p. 30, above), or to throw the com- 
position of the ninth book down to the year 319 or later. It is difficult to decide between these 
alternatives, but I am inclined on the whole to think that Westcott’s theory is probably correct, 
and that the two clauses can best be interpreted as later insertions. The very nature of his 
History would at any rate lead us to think that Eusebius spent some years in the composition 
of it, and that the earlier books, if not published, were at least completed long before the issue 
of.the ten books asa whole. The CAvonic/c is referred to as already written in I. 1; the “clge 
Proph, (? see below, p. 85) in I. 2 and 6; the Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms in IV. 15, 
V. preface, 4, and 22; the Defense of Origen in VI. 23, 33, and 36; the Life of Pamphilus in 
VI. 32, VII. 32, and VIII. 13. In VIII. 13 Eusebius speaks also of his intention of relating the 
sufferings of the martyrs in another work (but see above, p. 30). 
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46 PROLEGOMENA. 


§ 2. Zhe Author's Design. 


That the composition of a history of the Church was Eusebius’ own idea, and was not due to 
any suggestion from without, seems clear, both from the absence of reference to any one else as 
prompting it, and from the lack of a dedication at the beginning of the work. The reasons which 
led him to undertake its composition seem to have been both scientific and apologetic. He lived, 
and he must have realized the fact, at the opening of a new age in the history of the Church. 
He believed, as he frequently tells us, that the period of struggle had come to an end, and that 
the Church was now about entering upon a new era of prosperity. He must have seen that it was 
a peculiarly fitting time to put on record for the benefit of posterity the great events which had 
taken place within the Church during the generations that were past, to sum up in one narrative 
all the trials and triumphs which had now emerged in this final and greatest triumph, which he 
was witnessing. He wrote, as any historian of the present day would write, for the information 
and instruction of his contemporaries and of those who should come after, and yet there was in 
his mind all the time the apologetic purpose, the desire to exhibit to the world the history of 
Christianity as a proof of its divine origin and efficacy. ‘The plan which he proposed to himself 
is stated at the very beginning of his work: “It is my purpose to write an account of the succes- 
sions of the holy apostles, as well as of the times which have elapsed from the days of our Saviour 
to our own; and to relate how many and how important events are said to have occurred in the 
history of the Church ; and to mention those who have governed and presided over the Church 
in the most prominent parishes, and those who in each generation have proclaimed the divine 
word either orally or in writing. It is my purpose also to give the names and the number and 
the times of those who through love of innovation have run into the greatest errors, and pro- 
claiming themselves discoverers of knowledge, falsely so-called, have, like fierce wolves, unmer- 
cifully devastated the flock of Christ. It is my intention, moreover, to recount the misfortunes 
which immediately came upon the whole Jewish nation in consequence of their plots against our 
Saviour, and to record the ways and the times in which the divine word has been attacked by the 
Gentiles, and to describe the character of those who at various periods have contended for it in 
the face of blood and tortures, as well as the confessions which have been made in our own days, 
and finally the gracious and kindly succour which our Saviour afforded them all.” It will be seer 
that Eusebius had a very comprehensive idea of what a history of the Church should comprise, 
and that he was fully alive to its importance. 


§ 3. Lusebius as a Fistorian. The Merits and Defects of his History. 


The whole Christian world has reason to be thankful that there lived at the opening of the 
fourth century a man who, with his life spanning one of the greatest epochs that has occurred 
in the history of the Church, with an intimate experimental knowledge of the old and of the new 
condition of things, was able to conceive so grand a plan and possessed the means and the ability 
to carry it out. Had he written nothing else, Eusebius’ Church /fistory would have made him 
immortal ; for if immortality be a fitting reward for large and lasting services, few possess a clearer 
title to it than the author of that work. The value of the ///s/ovy to us lies not in its literary 
merit, but in the wealth of the materials which it furnishes for a knowledge of the early Church. 
How many prominent figures of the first three centuries are known to us only from the pages of 
Eusebius ; how many fragments, priceless on account of the light which they shed upon move- 
ments of momentous and far-reaching consequence, have been preserved by him alone; how 
often a hint dropped, a casual statement made in passing, or the mention of some apparently 
trifling event, gives the clue which enables us to unravel some perplexing labyrinth, or to fit into 
one whole various disconnected and apparently unrelated elements, and thus to trace the steps 
in the development of some important historical movement whose rise and whose bearing must 
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otherwise remain an unsolved riddle. The work reveals no sympathy with Ebionism, Gnosticism, 
and Montanism, and little appreciation of their real nature, and yet our knowledge of their true 
significance and of their place in history is due in considerable part to facts respecting the move- 
ments or their leaders which Eusebius alone has recorded or preserved. Yo understand the 
development of the Logos Christology we must comprehend the significance of the teaching of 
Paul of Samosata, and how inadequate would our knowledge of the nature of that teaching be 
without the epistle quoted in Book VII. chap. 30. -How momentous were the consequences of the 
paschal controversies, and how dark would they be were it not for the light shed upon them by 
our author. How important, in spite of their tantalizing brevity and obscurity, the fragments 
of Papias’ writings ; how interesting the extracts from the memoirs of Hegesippus ; how sugges- 
tive the meager notices from Dionysius of Corinth, from Victor of Rome, from Melito, from Caius ; 
how instructive the long and numerous quotations from the epistles of Dionysius of Alexandria ! 
He may often fail to appreciate the significance of the events which he records, he may in many 
cases draw unwarranted conclusions from the premises which he states, he may sometimes misin- 
terpret his documents and misunderstand men and movements, but in the majority of cases he 
presents us with the material upon which to form our own judgments, and if we differ with him 
we must at the same time thank him for the data which have enabled us independently to reach 
other results. 

But the value of Eusebius’ Church History does not lie solely in the fact that it contains so 
many original sources which would be otherwise unknown to us. It is not merely a thesaurus, it 
is a history in the truest sense, and it possesses an intrinsic value of its own, independent of its 
quotations from other works. Eusebius possessed extensive sources of knowledge no longer 
accessible to us. His ///s/ory contains the results of his extended perusal of many works which 
are now irrecoverably lost, of his wide acquaintance with the current traditions of his day, of his 
familiar intercourse with many of the chief men of the age. If we cut out all the documents 
which he quotes, there still remains an extensive history whose loss would leave an irreparable 
blank in our knowledge of the early Church. How invaluable, for instance, to mention but one 
matter, are the researches of our author in regard to the circulation of the books of the New 
Testament: his testimony to the condition of the canon in his own time, and to the more or less 
widespread use of particular writings by the Fathers of preceding centuries. Great as is the 
value of the sources which Eusebius quotes, those that he does not give are still more extensive, 
and it is the knowledge gained from them which he has transmitted to us. 

The worth of these portions of his /77s/ory must depend in the first place upon the extent and 
reliability of his sources, and in the second place upon the use which he made of them. 

A glance at the list of his authorities given in the index, reveals at once the immense 
range of his materials. ‘The number of books which he either quotes or refers to as read is 
enormous. When to these are added the works employed by him in the composition of his 
Prep. Evang., as well as the great number which he must have perused, but does not mention, 
we are amazed at the extent of his reading. He must have been a voracious reader from his 
earliest years, and he must have possessed extraordinary acquisitive powers. It is safe to say 
that there was among the Fathers, with the possible exception of Origen, no more learned man 
than he. He thus possessed one of the primary qualifications of the historian. And yet even in 
this respect he had his limitations. He seems to have taken no pains to acquaint himself with the 
works of heretics, but to have been content to take his knowledge of them at second hand. And 
still further, he was sadly ignorant of Latin literature and of the Latin Church in general (see 
below, p. 106); in fact, we must not expect to glean from his //s/ory a very thorough or extended 
knowledge of western Christendom. 

But his sources were not confined to literary productions. He had a wide acquaintance with 
the world, and he was enabled to pick up much from his intercourse with other men and with 
different peoples that he could not have found upon the shelves of the Caesarean or of any other 
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library. Moreover, he had access to the archives of state, and gathered from them much informa- 
tion quite inaccessible to most men. He was thus peculiarly fitted, both by nature and by cir- 
cumstances, for the task of acquiring material, the first task of the genuine historian. 

But the value of his work must depend in the second place upon the wisdom and honesty with 
which he used his sources, and upon the faithfulness and accuracy with which he reproduced the 
results thus reached. We are therefore led to enquire as to his qualifications for this part of his 
work. ; 

We notice, in the first place, that he was very diligent in the use of his sources. Nothing seems 
to have escaped him that might in any way bear upon the particular subject in hand. When he 
informs us that a certain author nowhere mentions a book or an event, he is, so far as I am 
aware, never mistaken. When we realize how many works he read entirely through for the sake 
of securing a single historical notice, and how many more he must have read without finding any- 
thing to his purpose, we are impressed with his untiring diligence. ‘To-day, with our convenient 
indexes, and with the references at hand which have been made by many other men who have 
studied the writings of the ancients, we hardly comprehend what an amount of labor the pro- 
duction of a ///sfory like Eusebius’ must have cost him, a pioneer in that kind of work. 

In the second place, we are compelled to admire the sagacity which our author displays in the 
selection of his materials. He possessed the true instinct of the historian, which enabled him to 
pick out the salient points and to present to the reader just that information which he most 
desires. We shall be surprised upon examining his work to see how little it contains which it is 
not of the utmost importance for the student of early Church history to know, and how shrewdly 
the author has anticipated most of the questions which such a student must ask. He sdw what 
it was in the history of the first three centuries of the Church which posterity would most desire 
to know, and he told them. His wisdom in this respect is all the more remarkable when com- 
pared with the unwisdom of most of his successors, who filled their works with legends of saints 
and martyrs, which, however fascinating they may have been to the readers of that age, possess 
little either of interest or of value for us. When he wishes to give us a glimpse of the persecu- 
tions of those early days, his historical and literary instinct leads him to dwell especially upon two 
thoroughly representative cases, — the martyrdom of Polycarp and the sufferings of the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, —and to preserve for posterity two of the noblest specimens of martyrological 
literature which the ancient Church produced. It is true that he sometimes erred in his judg- 
ment as to the wants of future readers; we could wish that he had been somewhat fuller and 
clearer on many points, and that he had not so entirely neglected some others ; but on the whole 
Iam of the opinion that few historical works, ancient or modern, have in the same compass 
better fulfilled their mission in this respect. 

In the third place, we can hardly fail to be impressed by the wisdom with which Eusebius 
discriminated between reliable and unreliable sources. Judged by the modern standard he may 
fall short as a literary critic, but judged by the standard of antiquity he must be given a very high 
rank. Few indeed are the historians of ancient times, secular or ecclesiastical, who can compare 
with Eusebius for sound judgment in this matter. ‘The general freedom of his work from the 
fables and prodigies, and other improbable or impossible tales which disfigure the pages of the 
great majority even of the soberest of ancient historians, is one of its most marked features. He 
shows himself uncommonly particular in demanding good evidence for the circumstances which 
he records, and uncommonly shrewd in detecting spurious and unreliable sources. When we 
remember the great number of pseudonymous works which were current in his day we are 
compelled to admire his care and his discrimination. Not that he always succeeded in detecting 
the false. More than once he was sadly at fault (as for instance in regard to the Abgarus corre- 
spondence and Josephus’ testimony to Christ), and has in consequence been severely denounced 
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- or held up to unsparing ridicule by many modern writers. But the wonder certainly is not that 


he erred as often as he did, but that he did not err oftener; not that he was sometimes careless in 
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regard to the reliability of his sources, but that he was ever as careful as, in the majority of cases, 
he has proved himself to be. In fact, comparing him with other writers of antiquity, we cannot 
commend too highly the care and the skill with which he usually discriminated between the true 
and the false. 

In the fourth place, he deserves all praise for his constant sincerity and unfailing honesty. I 
believe that emphasis should be laid upon this point for the reason that Eusebius’ reputation has 
often suffered sadly in consequence of the unjust imputations, and the violent accusations, which 
it was for a long time the fashion to make against him, and which lead many still to treat his 
statements with distrust, and his character with contempt. Gibbon’s estimate of his honesty is 
well known and has been unquestioningly accepted in many quarters, but it is none the less 
unjust, and in its implications quite untrue to the facts. Eusebius does dwell with greater fullness 
upon the virtues than upon the vices of the early Church, upon its glory than upon its shame, 
and he tells us directly that it is his intention so to do (#7. Z. VIII. 2), but he never undertakes 
to conceal the sins of the Christians, and the chapter immediately preceding contains a denun- 
ciation of their corruptness and wickedness uttered in no faint terms. In fact, in the face of 
these and other candid passages in his work, it is the sheerest injustice to charge him with dis- 
honesty and unfairness because he prefers, as almost any Christian historian must, to dwell with 
greater fullness of detail upon the bright than upon the dark side of the picture. Scientific, 
Eusebius’ method, in this respect, doubtless is not; but dishonest, no one has a right to call it. 
The most severe attack which has been made upon Eusebius in recent years is found in an article 
by Jachmann (see below, p. 55). The evident animus which runs through his entire paper is 
very unpleasant ; the conclusions which he draws are, to say the least, strained. I cannot enter 
here into a consideration of his positions ; most of them are examined below in the notes upon 
the various passages which he discusses. ‘The whole article, like most similar attacks, proceeds 
upon the supposition that our author is guilty, and then undertakes simply to find evidence 
of that which is already presupposed. I submit that few writers could endure such an ordeal. 
If Eusebius is tried according to the principles of common justice, and of sound literary criti- 
cism, I am convinced, after long and careful study, that his sincerity and honesty of purpose 
cannot be impeached. ‘The particular instances which have been urged as proving his dishonesty 
will be discussed below in the notes upon the respective passages, and to those the reader 1; 
referred (compare especially pp. 88, 98, 100, 111, 112, 114, 127, 194). 

Eusebius’ critics are wont to condemn him severely for what they are pleased to call the 
dishonesty displayed by him in his Va Constantint. Such critics forget, apparently, that that 
work pretends to be, not a history, but a panegyric. Judging it as such, I am unable to find 
anything in it which leads me to entertain for a moment a suspicion of the author’s honesty. It 
is true that Eusebius emphasizes the Emperor’s good qualities, and fails to mention the darker 
spots in his character; but so far as I am aware he misstates no facts, and does only what 
those who eulogize deceased friends are accustomed to do the world over. For a discussion 
of this matter the reader is referred to the prolegomena of Dr. Richardson, pp. 467 sq. of this 
volume. I am pleased to learn from him that his study of the V7¢a has shown him nothing which 
justifies the charge of dishonesty brought against Husebius. 

One of the most decisive marks of veracity upon the part of our author is the frankness with 
which he confesses his lack of knowledge upon any subject (cf. IV. 5), and the care with which 
he distinguishes between the different kinds of evidence upon which he bases his statements. 

- How frequently the phrases Adyos exe, duct, A€yerat, Kc., occur in connection with accounts which 
a less scrupulous historian would not hesitate to record as undoubted fact. Mow particular 
he is to mention his sources for any unusual or startling event. If the authorities seem to him 
quite inadequate, he simply omits all reference to an occurrence which most of his con- 
temporaries and successors would have related with the greatest gusto; if the testimony seems 
to him strong, he records the circumstance and expressly mentions his authority, whether oral 
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tradition, the testimony of eye-witnesses, or written accounts, and we are thus furnished the 
material from which to form our own judgements. 

He is often blamed by modern writers for what they are pleased to call his excessive 
credulity. Those who accuse him thus seem to forget that he lived in the fourth, not in the 
nineteenth century. That he believed many things which we now declare to be incredible is 
perfectly true, but that he believed things that other Christians of his day pronounced incredible 
is not true. Judged, in fact, according to the standard of his age —and indeed of eleven 
succeeding centuries — he must be pronounced remarkably free from the fault of over-credulity, 
in truth uncommonly skeptical in his attitude toward the marvelous. Not that he denies the 
occurrence of prodigies and wonders in his own and other ages, but that he always demands the 
strongest testimony before he allows himself to be convinced of their truth. Compare, e.g., the 
care with which he gives his authorities for the anecdote in regard to the Thundering Legion 
(V. 5), and his final suspension of judgment in the matter; compare also the emphasis which 
he lays upon the personal testimony of the Emperor in the matter of the appearance of the sign 
of the cross in the sky (I? Const. I. 28 sq.), a phenomenon which he himself tells us that he 
would have believed upon no ordinary evidence. His conduct in this matter is a sign rather 
of a skepticism uncommon in his age than of an excessive and unusual credulity. Gibbon 
himself gives our author due credit in this respect, when he speaks of his character as “less 
tinctured with credulity, and more practiced in the arts of courts, than that of almost any of his 
contemporaries” (Decline and Fall, chap. XV¥.). 

On the other hand, Eusebius as an historian had many very grave faults which it is not my 
wish in the least to palliate or conceal. One of the most noticeable of these is his complete lack 


of any conception of historiography as a fine art. His work is interesting and instructive because 
of the facts which it records, but that interest is seldom if ever enhanced by his mode of presen- 
tation. There is little effective grouping, almost no sense of perspective, utter ignorance of 
the art of suggesting by a single line or phrase a finished picture of a man or of a movement. 
He was not, in other words, a Thucydides or a ‘Tacitus; but the world has seen not many such 
as they. 

A second and still more serious fault is our author’s want of depth, if I may so express myself, 
his failure to look beneath the surface and to grasp the real significance of things, to trace the 
influence of opinions and events. We feel this defect upon every page. We read the annals, 
but we are conscious of no masterful mind behind them, digesting and comprehending them into 
one organic and imposing whole. ‘This radical weakness in our author’s method is revealed 
perhaps most clearly in his superficial and transcendental treatment of heretics and _ heresies, 
his failure to appreciate their origin and their bearing upon the progress of Christian thought. 
Of a development in theology, in fact, he knows nothing, and hence his work lacks utterly 
that which we now look upon as the most instructive part of Church history, — the history 
of doctrine. 

In the third place, severe censure must be passed upon our author for his carelessness and 
inaccuracy in matters of chronology. We should expect that one who had produced the most 
extensive chronological work that had ever been given to the world, would be thoroughly at 
home in that province, but in truth his chronology is the most defective feature of his work. 
The difficulty is chiefly due to his inexcusable carelessness, we might almost say slovenliness, in 
the use of different and often contradictory sources of information. Instead of applying himself 
to the discrepancies, and endeavoring to reach the truth by carefully weighing the respective 
merits of the sources, or by testing their conclusions in so far as tests are possible, he adopts in 
many cases the results of both, apparently quite unsuspicious of the confusion consequent upon 
such a course. In fact, the critical spirit which actuates him in dealing with many other matters 
seems to Jeave him entirely when he is concerned with chronology ; and instead of proceeding with 
the care and circumspection of an historian, he accepts what he finds with the unquestioning faith 
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of achild. ‘here is no case in which he can be convicted of disingenuousness, but at times his 
obtuseness is almost beyond belief. An identity of names, or a resemblance between events 
recorded by different authors, will often be enough to lead him all unconsciously to himself into 
the most absurd and contradictory conclusions. Instances of this may be seen in Book I. chap, 
5,andin II. 11. His confusion in regard to the various Antonines (see especially the note on the 
preface to Book V.) is not at all unusual among the writers of his day, and in view of the frequent 
and perplexing use of the same names by the different emperors, might be quite excusable in a 
less scholarly man than Eusebius, but in his case it is evidence of unpardonable want of care. 
This serious defect in our author’s method is not peculiar to him. Many historians, critical 
almost to a fault in most matters, accept the received chronology without question, and build 
upon it as if it were the surest of foundations. Such a consideration does not excuse Eusebius ; 
it relieves him, however, of the stigma of peculiarity. 

Finally, the character of the ///s‘ory is greatly impaired by our author’s desultory method. 
This is a characteristic of his literary work in general, and was referred to in the previous 
chapter. All his works are marred by it, but few suffer more noticeably than the ///s/ory. 
The author does not confine himself as strictly as he should to the logical limits of the subject 
which he is treating, but allows himself-to be led away from the main point by the suggestions 
that pour in upon him from all sides. As Lightfoot remarks, “ We have not unfrequently to pick 
out from various parts of his work the notices bearing on one definite and limited subject. He 
relates a fact, or quotes an authority bearing upon it, in season or out of season, according as 
it is recalled to his memory by some accidental connexion.” This unfortunate habit of Eusebius’ 
is one into which men of wide learning are very apt to fall. The richness of their acquisitions 
embarrasses them, and the immense number of facts in their possession renders a comprehension 
of them all into one logical whole very difficult ; and yet unless the facts be thus comprehended, 
unless they be thoroughly digested and arranged, the result is confusion and obscurity. To 
exclude is as necessary as to include, if one would write history with the highest measure of 
success; to exclude rigidly at one time what it is just as necessary to include at another. To 
men like Eusebius there is perhaps nothing more difficult than this. Only a mind as intensive 
as it is extensive, with a grasp as strong as its reach is wide, can accomplish it, and few are the 
minds that are blessed with both qualities. Few are the writers whose histories stand upon our 
shelves that fail not sadly in the one or in the other; and in few perhaps does the failure seem 
more marked than in our author. 

And yet, though it is apparent that the value of Eusebius’ work is greatly impaired by its 
desultory method of treatment, Iam confident that the defect is commonly exaggerated. The 
paragraph which Lightfoot quotes from Westcott on this subject leaves a false impression, 
Altogether too often our author introduces irrelevant matters, and repeats himself when repetition 
“mars the symmetry cf his work”; and yet on the whole he follows a fairly well ordered plan 
with fairly good success. He endeavors to preserve a strictly chronological sequence in his 
arrangement of the books, and he adheres for the most part to his purpose. Though there may 
be disorder and confusion within the various periods, for instance within the apostolic age, the 
age of Trajan, of Hadrian, of the Antonines, &c., yet the periods themselves are kept reasonably 
distinct from one another, and having finished his account of one of them the author seldom 
returns to it. Even in his treatment of the New Testament canon, which is especially desultory, 
he says most of what he has to say about it in connection with the apostles themselves, and 

before passing on to the second century. I would not overlook the exceeding flagrancy of his 

desultoriness and repetitiousness in his accounts of the writings of many of the Fathers, especially 

of the two Clements, and yet I would emphasize the fact that he certainly had an outline plan 

which he designed to follow, and for which due credit should be given him. He compares 

favorably in this respect with at least most of the writers of antiquity. Only with our modern 

method of dividing history into periods, separated by natural boundary lines, and of handling it 
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52 PROLEGOMENA. 


under clearly defined rubrics, have we become able wholly to avoid the confused and illogical 
treatment of Eusebius and of others like him. 


§ 4. Lditions and Versions. 


The original Greek of Eusebius’ ///s/ov'y has been published in many editions. 

1. The editio princeps is that of Robert Stephanus, which appeared at Paris in 1544, and 
again, with a few changes, and with the Latin translation of Christophorsonus and the notes of 
Suffridus Petrus, at Geneva in 1612. ‘ 

2. Henr. Valesius (de Valois) published his first edition of the Greek text, with a new Latin trans- 
lation and with copious critical and explanatory notes, at Paris in 1659. His edition was reprinted 
at Mainz in 1672, but the reprint is full of errors. In 1678, after Valesius’ death, a revised 
edition was issued at Paris, which in 1695 was reprinted with some corrections at Amsterdam, 
In 1720 Valesius’ edition of Eusebius, together with his edition of Socrates, Sozomen, and the 
other Greek historians, was republished at Cambridge by William Reading, in three folio volumes. 
This is the best edition of Valesius, the commentary being supplemented by MS. notes which 
he had left among his papers, and increased by large additions from other writers under the 
head of Variorum. A reprint of Reading’s edition was issued in 1746-1748, but according 
to Heinichen it is not as accurate as that of 1720. Vor the elucidation of Eusebius’ //istory 
we owe more to Valesius than to any other man. His edition of the text was an immense advance 
upon that of Stephanus, and has formed the basis of all subsequent editions, while his notes 
are a perfect storehouse of information from which all annotators of Eusebius have extensively 
drawn. Migne’s edition (Ofera, II. 45-906) is a reprint of Valesius’ edition of 1659. 

3. F.A. Stroth (Halle, 1779). A new edition of the Greek text, of which, however, only the 
first volume appeared, comprising Books I.-VII. 

4. E. Zimmermann (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1822). A new edition of the Greek text, con- 
taining also the Latin translation of Valesius, and a few critical notes. 

5. F.A. Heinichen (Leipzig, 1827 and 1828). An edition of the Greek text in three volumes, 
with a reprint of the entire commentary of Valesius, and with the addition of Varvorwm notes. ‘The 
critical apparatus, printed in the third volume, is very meager. A few valuable excursuses close 
the work. Forty years later Heinichen published a second edition of the //7s/ory in his Lusedit 
Pamphili Scripta Historica (Lips. 1868-1870, 3 vols.). The first volume contains the Greek text 
of the “/séory, with valuable prolegomena, copious critical apparatus and very useful indices; the 
second volume contains the Vita Constantint, the Panegyricus or De laudibus Constantint, and 
Constantine’s Orato ad Sanctorum coetum, also accompanied with critical apparatus and indices ; 
the third volume contains an extensive commentary upon the works included in the first two 
volumes, together with twenty-nine valuable excursuses. ‘This entirely supersedes the first, and 
is on the whole the most complete and useful edition of the A/sfory which we have. The editor 
made diligent use of the labors of his predecessors, especially of Laemmer’s. He did no inde- 
pendent work, however, in the way of collecting material for the criticism of the text, and was 
deficient in critical judgment. As a consequence his text has often to be amended on the basis 
of the variant readings, which he gives with great fullness. His commentary is made up largely 
of quotations from Valesius and other writers, and is‘ valuable for the material it thus contains as 
well as for its references to other works. It labors under the same incompicteness, however, that 
mars Valesius’ commentary, and, moreover, contains almost nothing of independent value. 

6. Edward Burton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, had prepared before 
his death a Greek Text of the Ecclesiastical History, and this was issued by the Oxford 
University Press in two volumes in 1835, with a very extensive critical apparatus appended 
based upon that of Valesius. In 1842 the Oxford Press issued in two volumes, uniform with 
Burton’s edition of the text, the full notes of Valesius and Heinichen. ‘These volumes have 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS. OF EUSEBIUS. 5 
no introduction or prefatory note, but it is understood that the editorial work was entrusted 
to Mr. Osborne Gordon of Christ Church. The same Press also in 1845 issued in a single 
volume for the use of students, and again, in 1856, Burton’s text alone, without the critical 
apparatus. Burton made large contributions to the ‘criticism of the text, and had he lived to 
superintend the issue of these successive editions, would perhaps have succeeded in giving us 
a better text than any which we now possess, for he. was a far more sagacious critic than 
Heinichen. As it is, his edition is marred by numerous imperfections, largely caused by the 
inaccuracy of those who collated MSS. for him. His text, however, has been reprinted at 
Oxford, first in 1872, and again in 1881, under the careful supervision of Canon Bright, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. The typography of these reprints is superb, and 
the admirable plan is followed of discarding quotation marks and printing all citations in 
smaller type, thus making plain to the eye at a glance what is Eusebius’ own and what is 
another's. The text is preceded by a very interesting and graphic life of the historian. This 
is a very handy edition, and for school use is unsurpassed. 

7. Schwegler (Tiibingen, 1852, in one volume). The Greek text with critical apparatus, but 
without translation and notes. An accurate and useful edition. 

8. Laemmer (Schaffhausen, 1859-1862). The Greek text in one volume, with extensive 
critical apparatus, but without explanatory notes. Laemimer had unusual opportunities for col- 
lecting material, and has made larger additions to the critical apparatus than any one else. His 
edition was issued, however, in a most slovenly manner, and swarms with mistakes. Great care 
should therefore be exercised in the use of it. 

g. Finally must be mentioned the text of Dindorf (Lips. 1871), which is published in the 
Teubner series, and like most of the volumes of that series is handy and convenient, but of little 
value to the critical student. 

There are few writings of the Fathers which more sadly need and more richly deserve a new 
critical edition than the //7s/ory of Eusebius. The material for the formation of a reliable text is 
extensive and accessible, but editors have contented themselves too much in the past with the 
results of their predecessors’ labors, and unfortunately those labors have not always been accurate 
and thorough. As a consequence a new and more careful collation of most of the MSS. of the 
original, together with those of Rufinus’ translation, must lie at the foundation of any new work 
which is to be done in this line. The publication of the Syriac version will doubtless furnish much 
valuable material which the next editor of the A//sovy will be able to use to advantage. Anything 
less than such a thorough work as I have indicated will be of little worth. Unless the new edition 
be based upon extensive and independent labors, it will be little if any improvement upon 
that of Heinichen. It is to be hoped that a critical text, up to the standard of those of some 
other patristic works which we already possess, may yet be issued, which shall give us this, one 
of the noblest productions of the ancient Church, in a fitting and satisfactory form. 

Translations of Eusebius’ //is/ory are very numerous. Probably the earliest of all is the ancient 
Syriac version which is preserved in great part in two MSS., one of which is at St. Petersburg and 
contains the entire A/s/ory with the exception of Book VI. and large portions of Books V. and 
VII. The MS. is dated 462 a.p. (see Wright’s description of it in his Catalogue of the Syriac 
MSS. in the British Museum acquired since the year 1838, Part III. p. xv. sq.). The second 
MS. is in the British Museum, and contains Books I.-V., with some mutilations at the beginning 
of the first book. The MS. dates from the sixth century (see Wright’s description of it in his 
Catalogue, p. 1039). From these MSS. Wright was engaged in preparing an edition of the Symiac, 
which remained unfinished at the time of his death. Whether he left his work in such shape that 
it can soon be issued by some one else I have not yet learned. The version was probably made 
at a very early date, possibly within the lifetime of Eusebius himself, though of that we can have 
no assurance. I understand that it confirms in the main the Greck text as now printed in our 
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| The original Latin version was made by Rufinus in the early years of the fifth century. He 


. translated only nine books, and added to them two of his own, in which he brought the history 
‘down to the death of Theodosius the Great. He allowed himself his customary license in trans- 
lating, and yet, although his version is by no means exact, it is one of our best sources for a 
knowledge of the true text of Eusebius, for it is possible, in many doubtful cases where our MSS. 
are hopelessly divided, to ascertain from his rendering what stood in the original Greek. 
-The version of Rufinus had a large circulation, and became in the Western Church a substitute 
for the original throughout the Middle Ages. It was first printed, according to Fabricius 
(7d. p. 59), in 1476 at Rome, afterward a great many times there and elsewhere". The first 
critical edition, which still remains the best, is that of Cacciari (Rome, 1740), which has become 
rare, and is very difficult to find. A new edition is a great desideratum. An important work 
upon Rufinus’ version is Kimmel’s De Rufino Euscbhit Interprete, Gere, 1838. 

A new Latin translation, by Wolfgang Musculus, was published in Basle, in 1549, and again 
in 1557, 1562, and 1611, according to Fabricius (vd. Gr. VI. p. 60). Ihave myself seen only 
the edition of 1562. 

Still another Latin version, from the hand of Christophorsonus, was published at Louvain in 
1569. This is the only edition of Christophorsonus which I have seen, but I have notices of 
Cologne editions of 1570, 1581 and 1612, and of a Paris edition of 1571. According to Fabri- 
cius the Paris edition, and according to Brunet the Cologne edition of 1581, contain the notes of 
Suffridus Petrus. A revision of Christophorsonus’ version is said by Crusé to have been published 
by Curterius, but I have not seen it, nor am I aware of its date. 

A later edition of the series of the Church Historians was edited by Grynzeus, and apparently 
was first published at Basle in 1611%, According to the title-page it was ‘latine . . . partim 
scripta, partim e graeco,... W. Musculo3, J. Camerario, et J. Christophorsono conversa, et per 
J. J. Grynzeum illustrata.’ From this Grynzeus has been credited with making a new translation 
of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, which forms one of the series contained in the volume. 

The translation of Valesius, which was first published in 1659 (see ave, p. 52), was a great 
improvement upon all that had preceded it, and has been many times reprinted in other 
editions of Eusebius as well as in his own. 

The first German translation was published by Caspar Hedio. The earliest edition 
which has been noticed (and a copy may be seen in the British Museum) is dated 1530. 
Later editions of 31545 and 1558 are preserved there. But the copy I have seen 
is dated 1582, and it comprises only nine books of Eusebius, supplemented by the two 
of Rufinus. The title runs as follows: Chronica, das ist: wahrhaftice Beschreibunge aller alten 
Christlichen Kirchen,; zum ersten, die hist. eccles. Eusebii Pamphili Cesariensis, Eilff Biicher ; 
zum andern, die Hist. eccles. tripartita Sozomeni, Socratis und Theodoreti, Zwélff Biicher ; zum 
dritten die Ais¢. eccdes. sampt andern treffenlichen Geschichten, die zuvor in Teutscher Sprache 

wenig gelesen sind, auch Zwolff Biicher. Von der Zeit an da die hist. eccles. tripartita aufhoret : 
das ist, von der jarzal an, vierhundert nach Christi geburt, biss auff das jar MDXLV, durch 


D. Caspar Hedion zu Strassburg verteutscht und zusamen getragen. Getruckt zu Franckfurt am 
Mayn, im jar 1582. 


® A copy consisting of 128 leaves, double column, with 40 lines | British Museum, consists of 171 leaves, and is printed at Mantua 
to a column, printed in Gothic letter, apparently by H. Jiggesteyns | by J. Schallus in ryz9. ditions of 1490 at Speyer; of r4g7 at 
at Strasburg, but without date, is to be seen in the British Museum, | Paris; and (apparently) two of 1500 at Strasburg, may also be 
and is ascribed in their catalogue to 1473. Brunct and others men- | mentioned. 
tion an edition consisting of 204 leaves, with gr lines to a page, | 2 HMoliman, however, gives an earlier edition, edited by Grynzus, 
printed with the type of Nicolas Ketelaer and Gerard de Leempt | as printed at Basle in 1570; but no confirmatory evidence has 
at Utrecht, dated 1474. he edition printed at Rome (of which | been observed. 
acopy is in the British Museum), ends with folio 218, and has for | 


3 The mention of the name of Musculus here in the title-page is 
the colophon, “‘ Millesimo cece Lxxvi. Die xv Maii. P.M. Sixti 


; probably the authority for Fabricius noting an edition by Musculus 
quarti; anno ejus quinto completum est hoc opus Rome.” The} in 1613. 


next known edition, of which three copies are to be found in the 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS. 55 


A second German translation of the entire 7/istory (with the exception of the alartyrs of 
Pulestine, and the Oration on the Building of the Churches, X. 4), together with the Lire of 
Constantine, was published by F. A. Stroth in Quedlinburg in 1777, in two volumes. Stroth 
prefaced the translation with a very valuable Life of Eusebius, and added a number of excellent 
notes of his own. ‘The translation is reasonably accurate. 

A much more elegant German version (including the Orafon, but omitting the .Warwrs of 
Uulestine) was published by Closs in Stuttgart in 1839, in one volume. This is’ in my opinion 
the best translation of the A//s/ory that exists. Its style is admirable, but pure German idiom is 
sometimes secured at the expense of faithfulness. In fact the author has aimed to produce a 
free, rather than a literal translation, and has occasionally allowed himself to depart too far 
from the original. A few brief notes, most of them taken from Valesius or Stroth, accompany 
the translation. 

More recently a German translation has been published by Stigloher (Kempten, 1880) in the 
Kempten Bibliothek der Kirchenviiter. It purports to be a new translation, but is practically 
nothing more than a poorly revised edition of Closs’ version. The changes which are made are 
seldom improvements. 

Fabricius mentions a French translation by Claudius Seysselius, but does not give the date of 
it, and I have not mysclf seen it. Dr. Richardson, however, informs me that he has a copy of 
this translation (which is from the Latin, not from the Greek) bearing the following title: Z’/Z/s- 
totre ectlestastique translatce de Latin en Frangots, par M. Claude de Seyssel, evesque lors de Mar- 
setlle, et depuis archevesgue de Thurin. Paris, 1532 [or ’33], fol He informs me also that 
there exist editions of the years 1537 and 1567. 

More than a century later appeared a new French translation by Louis Cousin, bearing the 
following title: /Z¢stotre de l’Liglise écrité par Luscbe de Césarée, Socrate, Sozoméne, Theodoret 
et Evagre, avec l'abrigé de Philostorge par Photius, et de Théodore par Nicephore Calliste. Paris, 
1675-1676. 4 vol. 4°. Another edition appeared in Holland in 1686, 5 vol. 12°. 

A Dutch edition with the title, “Die Historie diemen heet Ecclesiastica.... overghesedt 
in onser duytscher spraken,” was issued by “Gouaert van der Haghen, Tantwerpen, 1534.” 
Another Dutch edition, by Abr. Arent van der Meersch, was also published in qto, at Amster- 
dam in 1749. 

The first Italian translation seems to have been made by Bened. Egione, and to have been 
printed at Venice by Michele Tramezzino in 1547. 

The first English translation bore the title, “The Auncient Ecclesiasticall Histories of the 
first six hundred years after Christ. . . . . All which authors are faithfully translated out of the 
Greeke tongue by M. Hanmer.” The first edition was issued by T. Vautrollier, J.ondon, fol., 
1577. The next 1585, by the same. ‘The third edition, ‘corrected and amended,’ was issued 
by R. Field, London, 1607 ; while another edition, from the same publisher, bears the date of 
1619. The fourth edition ‘corrected’ (to which was added the life of Constantine, translated 
by Wye Saltonstall) was issued in parts by G. Miller in 16365. A fifth edition appeared in 
1650, and a sixth revised, corrected and enlarged in 1663. 

The above translations, considerably revised, were republished at Cambridge by John 
Hayes in 1683 The book bore the title of ‘The History of the Church from our Lord’s 
Incarnation to the twelfth year of the Emperor Mauricius Tiberius... . as it is written in Greek 
by Eusebius Socrates Scholasticus .. . . and Evagrius Scholasticus. Made English from that 
edition of those historians which Valesius published at Paris in the years 1659, 1668, and 


> 


4 According to the copies in the British Museum it would | 5 Each part has a distinct title-page, but pagination ot Pts. 1- 4 
appear that an edition with the above title was published by Geofroy | is continuous, Part 5 has a distinct pagination, and a Utle-page 
Tory at Bruges, in one vol. folio, 1532, and another edition at | bearing the date of 1637. 

Antwerp in 1533. Also in the same year, 1553, another edition | 6 This seems to be the translation referred to by Cruse as by 


was printed in Paris, IT. Shorting. 
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56 PROLEGOMENA. 


1673, &c. Also the life of Constantine, &c.” This was reprinted at Cambridge in 1692, 
and later on in London, with several additions relating especially to the Geography in 1709. 

An abridged translation of the Ecclesiastical {story appeared in 1703, the translator being 
Samuel Parker, son of Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford in King James IL’s reign7. The 
edition was reprinted in 1720, in 3 vols. 8vo., and again in 1729 in 4to. To the two 
later editions was prefixed a dissertation concerning the use and authority of Ecclesiastical 
History by C. Lesly, and to the third an abridged translation, by another hand, of Evagrius. 

The latest English translation was made by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, an American Episcopalian 
of German descent, and was published first in Philadelphia in 1833, with a translation, by Parker, 
of Valesius’ Life of Husedius prefixed. It has been reprinted a great many times both in Eng- 
land and America, and is included in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. In Bohn’s edition are 
printed a few scattered notes from Valesius’ commentary, and in sorae other editions an historical 
account of the Council of Niczea, by Isaac Boyle, is added. The translation is an improvement 
upon its predecessors, but is nevertheless very faulty and unsatisfactory. The translator is not 
thoroughly at home in the English, and, moreover, his version is marred by many serious omis- 
sions and interpolations which reveal an inexcusable degrce of carelessness on his part. 


§ 5. Literature. 


The literature upon Eusebius’ A/isfory is very extensive. Many of the editions already 
mentioned discuss, in their prolegomena, the //vs/ory itself and Eusebius’ character as a historian, 
as do also all the lives of Eusebius referred to above, and all the larger histories of the Church. 
In addition to these we have numerous important monographs and essays, of which the following 
may be mentioned here: Moller, de ide Eusebit in rebus christianis enarrandis, Havn. 1813 ; 
Danz, de Eusebio Cesarienst Hist. Ecclestastice Scriptore, Jen, 1815. This was mentioned in 
Chapter I. as containing a valuable discussion of the life of Eusebius. Its chief importance lies 
in its treatment of the sources of the Church /Zistory, to which the author devotes the whole of 
Chap. ILI. which bears the title, de fontidus, quibus usus, historiam ecclesiasticam conscripsit 
Eusebius, pp. 76-144. Kestner, de Lusebit Historia LEecles. conditoris auctoritate, et fide 
diplomatica, sive de ejus Fontibus et Ratione gua eis usus est, Gottinge, 1816; and by the same 
author, Ueber die Linsettigheit und Partheilighett des Lusebius als Geschichtschreibers, Jen, 1819 ; 
Reuterdahl, de Fontibus Historie Eccles. Eusebiane, Londini Gothorum, 1826; Reinstra, de 
Fontibus, ex quibus Historia Eccles. opus hausit Eusebius Pamphili, et de Ratione, qua tis usus 
est, Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1833; F.C. Baur, Comparatur Eusebius Historie Eccles. Parens cunt 
Parente Historie Herodoto, Tiib. 1834; and pp. 9-26 of the same author’s Zfochen der 
hirchlichen Geschichtschreibung, Tiib. 1852; Dowling, Jutroduction to the Critical Study of 
Eccles. History, London, 1838, pp. 11-18; Hély, Lusebe de Césarée, premier Fistorien de 
Z' Ziglise, Paris, 1877; J. Burckhardt, Zeit Constantins, 2d ed. 1880, pp. 307 sq. Burckhardt 
depreciates Eusebius’ value and questions his veracity. The review articles that have been writ- 
ten on Eusebius’ /7/s/ory are legion. I shall mention only Engelhardt’s Lusedius als Kirchen- 
geschichtschreiber, in the Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol. 1852, pp. 652-657; and Jachmann’s 
Bemerkungen iiber die Kirchengeschichte des Lusebius, 16.1839, WU. pp. 10-60. The latter con- 
tains one of the most unsparing attacks upon Euscbius’ honesty that has ever been made (see 


above, p. 49)- 


7 The translator, it may be added, was the father of Sackville | the publisher of the Oxford Library of the Fathers, whose son 
Parker, who was founder of the bookselling business in Oxford | and grandson are the English publishers of this present serics of 
bearing that name, and great grandfather of John Henry Parker, | Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
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From Constantine's Letter to the Antiochians (in Eusebius’ Zife of Constantine, Book III. 
chap. 60). 


“T confess, then, that on reading your records I perceived, by the highly eulogistic testimony 
which they bear to Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea (whom I have myself long well known and 
esteemed for his learning and moderation), that you are strongly attached to him and desire to 
appropriate him as your own prelate. What thoughts then do you suppose that I entertain on 
this subject, desirous as I am to seek for and act on the strict principles of right? What anxicty 
do you imagine this desire of yours has.caused me? O holy faith, who givest us in our Saviour’s 
words and precepts a model, as it were, of what our life should be, how hardly wouldst thou 
thyself resist the course of sin were it not that thou refusest to subserve the purposes of gain! 
In my own judgment, he whose first object is the maintenance of peace scems to be superior to 
Victory herself; and where a right and honorable course lies open to one’s choice, surely no one 
would hesitate to adopt it. I ask then, brethren, why do we so decide as to inflict an injury 
on others by our choice? Why do we covet those objects which will destroy the credit of our 
own character? I myself highly esteem the individual whom ye judge worthy of your respect 
and affection ; notwithstanding, it cannot be right that those principles should be entirely disre- 
garded which should be authoritative and binding on all alike ; for example, that each should be 
content with the limits assigned them, and that all should enjoy their proper privileges ; nor can 
it be right in considering the claims of rival candidates to suppose but that not one only, but many, 
may appear worthy of comparison with this person. For as long as no violence or harshness 
are suffered to disturb the dignities of the Church, they continue to be on an equal footing, and 
worthy of the same consideration everywhere. Nor is it reasonable that an enquiry into the 
qualifications of one person should be made to the detriment of others; since the judgment of 
all churches, whether reckoned of greater importance in themselves, is equally capable of receiving 
and maintaining the divine ordinances, so that one is in no way inferior to another (if we will but 
boldly declare the truth), in regard to that standard of practice which is common to all. If this 
be so, we must say that you will be chargeable, not with retaining this prelate, but with wrongfully 
removing him; your conduct will be characterized rather by violence than justice ; and whatever 
may be generally thought by others, I dare clearly and boldly affirm that this measure will furnish 
ground of accusation against you, and will provoke factious disturbances of the most mischievous 
kind ; for even timid flocks can show the use and power of their teeth when the watchful care 
of their shepherd declines, and they find themselves bereft of his accustomed guidance. If this 
then be really so, if I am not deceived in my judgment, let this, brethren, be your first considera- 
tion (for many and important considerations will immediately present themselves, if you adopt 
my advice), whether, should you persist in your intention, that mutual kindly feeling and affection 
which should subsist among you will suffer no diminution? In the next place remember that 
Eusebius, who came among you for the purpose of offering disinterested counsel, now enjoys the 
reward which is due to him in the judgment of heaven; for he has received no ordinary recom- 
pense in the high testimony you have borne to his equitable*conduct. Lastly, in accordance with 
your usual sound judgment, do ye exhibit a becoming diligence in selecting the person of whom 
you stand in need, carefully avoiding all factious and tumultuous clamor: for such clamor is 
always wrong, and from the collision of discordant elements both sparks and flame will arise.” 


1 The following Testimontus of the Anctents were collected by 
Valesius, and are printed in the original languages in his edition of 
Fusebius’ A/rstorta Ecclesiastica, at the close of his [vta Ausebir. 
The order of Valesius has been preserved in the following pages, 
but occasionally a passage, for the sake of greater clearness, has 
been fiven more fully than by him, A few extracts have been 
omitted (as noted below), and one or two, overlooked by him, have 
been added. The extracts have all been translated from the original 


for this edition, with the exception of the quotations from the Lzfe 
of Constantine, and from the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, — 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius, — which have been 
copied, with a few necessary corrections, from the version found in 
Bagster’s edition of the Greek Lecclestastical [/istorians. ‘The 
translation has been made at my request by Mr. James Mclon- 
ald, of Shelbyville, Ky., a member of the senior class (18g0) of Lane 
‘Theological Seminary. 
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from the Emperor's Letter to Eusebius (in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, Book ILI. chap. 61). 


“T have most carefully perused your letter, and perceive that you have strictly conformed to 
the rule enjoined by the discipline of the Church. Now to abide by that which appears at the 
same time pleasing to God, and accordant with apostolic tradition, is a proof of true piety: and 
you have reason to deem yourself happy on this behalf, that you are counted worthy, in the judg- 
ment, I may say, of all the world, to have the oversight of the whole Church. For the desire 
which all feel to claim you for their own, undoubtedly enhances your enviable fortune in this 
respect. Notwithstanding, your Prudence, whose resolve it is to observe the ordinances of God 
and the apostolic rule of the Church, has done excellently well in declining the bishopric of the 
Church at Antioch, and desiring to continue in that Church of which you first received the over- 
sight by the will of God.” 


From Constantine's Letter to the Council (in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, Book III. chap. 62). 


“T have perused the letters written by your Prudences, and highly approve of the wise resolu- 
tion of your colleague in the ministry, Eusebius. Having, moreover, been informed of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, partly by your letters, partly by those of our illustrious friends Acacius 
and Strategius, after sufficient investigation I have written to the people at Antioch, suggesting the 
course which will be at once pleasing to God and advantageous for the Church. A copy of this I 
have ordered to be subjoined to this present letter, in order that ye yourselves may know what 
I thought fit, as an advocate of the cause of justice, to write to that people: since I find in your 
letter this proposal, that, in consonance with the choice of the people, sanctioned by your own 
desire, Eusebius the holy bishop of Czesarea should preside over and take the charge of the 
Church at Antioch. Now the letters of Eusebius himself on this subject appeared to be strictly 
accordant with the order prescribed by the Church.” 


From a Letter of Constantine to Eusebius (in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, Book IV. chap. 35). 


“Jt is indeed an arduous task, and beyond the power of language itself, worthily to treat of 
the mysteries of Christ, and to explain in a fitting manner the controversy respecting the feast of 
Easter, its origin as well as its precious and toilsome accomplishment. J or it is not in the power 
even of those who are able to apprehend them, adequately to describe the things of God. I am, 
notwithstanding, filled with admiration of your learning andl zeal, and have not only myself read 
your work with pleasure, but have given directions, according to your own desire, that it be com- 
municated to many sincere followers of our holy religion. Seeing, then, with what pleasure we 
receive favors of this kind from your Sagacity, be pleased to gladden us more frequently with 
those compositions, to the practice of which, indeed, you confess yourself to have been trained 
from an early period, so that I am urging a willing man (as they say), in exhorting you to your 
customary pursuits. And certainly the high and confident judgment we entertain is a proof that 
the person who has translated your writings into the Latin tongue is in no respect incompetent to 
the task, impossible though it be that such version should fully equal the excellence of the works 

_ themselves.” 


From a Letter of Constantine to Eusebius (in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, Book IV: chap. 36). 


“It happens, through the favoring providence of God our Saviour, that great numbers have 
united themselves to the most holy Church in the city which is called by my name. It seems, 
therefore, highly requisite, since that city is rapidly advancing in prosperity in all other respects, 
that the number of Churches should also be increased. Do you, therefore, receive with all readi- 
ness my determination on this behalf. I have thought it expedient to instruct your Prudence to 
order fifty copies of the sacred scriptures (the provision and use of which you know to be most 
needful for the instruction of the Church) to be written on prepared parchment in a legible man- 
ner, and in a commodious and portable form, by transcribers thoroughly practiced in their art. 
The procurator of the diocese has also received instructions by letter from our Clemency to be 
careful to furnish all things necessary for the preparation of such copies; and it will be for you 
to take special care that they be completed with as little delay as possible. You have authority 
also, in virtue of this Ictter, to use two of the public carriages for their conveyance, by which 
arrangement the copies when fairly written will most easily be forwarded for my personal inspec- 
tion; and one of the deacons of your Church may be intrusted with this service, who, on his 
arrival here, shall experience my liberality. God preserve you, beloved brother!” 
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From the Epistle of Eusebius of Nicomedia, to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre (given by Theodoret in 
his Lecles. His¢. I. 6). 

“Neither has the zeal of my lord Eusebius concerning the truth, nor thy silence in this matter 
been unknown, but has reached even us. And, as was fitting, on the one hand we have rejoiced 
on account of my lord Musebius ; but on the other, we are grieved on thy account, since we look 
upon the silence of such a man as a condemnation of our cause.” 


from the Book of Basil, to Amphilochius, on the Holy Spirit (chap. 29). 


“If to any one Eusebius of Palestine seem trustworthy on account of his great experience, we 
give his own words in the Difficulties concerning the Polygamy of the Ancients.” 


From the Book of Questions on the Old and New Testaments, which is published among the Works 
of Augustine (chap. 125). 

“We remember to have read in a certain pamphlet of Eusebius, a man formerly distinguished 
among the rest of men, that not even the Holy Spirit knows the mystery of the nativity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and I wonder that a man of so great learning should have imposed this stigma 
upon the Holy Spirit.” 


From Jerome's Epistle to Pammachius and Oceanus (Ep. 65). 
“ Apollinarius wrote the very strongest books against Porphyry; Eusebius has excellently 
composed his /cclestastical History. Of these men, one taught an incomplete human nature 
in Christ ; the other was a most open defender of the heresy of Arius.” 


from the Apology of Jerome against Rufinus (Book I. chap. 8). 


As I have already said, Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea, formerly leader of the Arian party, has 
written six books in defense of Origen—a very extensive and elaborate work ; with much evi- 
dence he has proved that Origen was, from his point of view, a Catholic, that is, from ours, an 
Arian.” 


From the same book (chap. 9). 


“For Eusebius himself, a friend, eulogist and companion of Pamphilus, has written three very 
elegant books comprising a life of Pamphilus. In these, after extolling other things with wondrous 
praises and exalting his humility to the skies, he also adds this in the third book,” Wc. 


And a litle farther on tn the same book (chap. 11). 


“IT have praised Eusebius in his Lcclestastical History, in his Chronological Canons, in his 
Description of the Holy Land; and turning these same little works into Latin I have given them 
to those of my own tongue. Am I therefore an Arian, because Kusebius who wrote these books 
is an Arian?” 


From Jerome's second book against Rufinus (chap. 16). 


“ Eusebius, a very learned man (I have said learned, not Catholic ; lest after the usual man- 
ner, even in this thing, thou heap calumny upon me), in six volumes does nothing else than show 
Origen to be of his own faith ; that is, of the Arian heresy.” 


From the Preface of Jerome's Book on Hebrew Topography. 


“‘ Busebius, who took his surname from the blessed martyr Pamphilus, after the ten books of 
his £eclesiastical History, after his Chronological Canons, which we have published in the Latin 
tongue, after his Mumes of Various Nations, in which he showed how these were formerly, and 
are now, called among the Hebrews ; after his Zopography of the Land of Judea, wrth the inhert- 
tances of the tribes; after his Jerusalem, also, and his 7¥an of the Temple, with a very bricf expla- 
nation, —after all these he has finally in this little work labored that he might collect for us from 
Holy Scripture the names of almost all the cities, mountains, rivers, villages, and divers places, 
which either remain the same, or have since been changed, or else have become corrupted 
« .from some source, wherefore we also, following the zeal of this admirable man,” &c. 
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60 | | PROLEGOMENA. 


From Jerome's Book on Ecclesiastical Writers (chap. 61). 


“ Hippolytus, bishop of a certain church (I have not indeed been able to find out the name ot 
the city), wrote a reckoning of Easter, and chronological tables up to the first year of the Emperor 
Alexander, and hit upon a cycle of sixteen years which the Greeks call éxxaidexaernpdda ; and gave 
an occasion to Eusebius, who also composed an Easter canon, with a cycle of nineteen years, that 
is éyveadexaeTnpiou.” 


From the same book (chap. 81). 


“Eusebius, bishop cf Czesarea in Palestine, a man most studious in the sacred Scriptures, 
and along with Pamphilus the martyr a most diligent investigator of sacred literature, has edited 
an infinite number of volumes, some of which are these: of the Demonstratio Evangelica, twenty 
books; of the Preparatio Evangelica, fifteen books; of the Zheophania, five books; of the 
Ecelestastical History, ten books; a General History in Chronological Tables, and an Epitome 
of them ; also, Ox the Discrepancies of the Gospels; On’ Isaiah, ten books ; and Against Porphyry 
(who at the same time was writing in Sicily, as some think), thirty books, of which only twenty 
have come to my notice; of his Zufica, one book; of the Apologia, in defense of Origen, six 
books; Ox the Life of Pamphilus, three books; Concerning the Martyrs, other small works ; 
also very learned commentaries on the hundred and fifty Psalms, and many other writings. He 
flourished chiefly under the emperors Constantine and Constantius ; and on account of his friend- 
ship with Pamphilus the martyr, he took from him his surname.” 


From the same book (chap. 96). 


“ Eusebius, by nation a Sardinian, and, after being reader in Rome, bishop of Vercellze, on ac- 
count of his confession of the faith banished by the Prince Constantius to Scythopolis, and thence 
to Cappadocia, under Julian the emperor sent back to the Church, has published the Commen- 
tartes on the Psalms of Eusebius of Caesarea, which he had translated from Greek into Latin.” 


Jerome in the Preface to his Commentaries on Daniel. 


“ Against the prophet Daniel Porphyry wrote a twelfth volume, denying that that book was 
composed by him with whose name it is inscribed, &c. To him Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 
has replied very skillfully in three volumes, that is, in volumes XVIII., XIX., and XX. Apol- 
linarius also in one large volume, that is, in the twenty-sixth volume, and before these, in part, 
Methodius.” 


Jerome on the Twenty-fourth Chapter of Matthew. 


“Concerning this place, that is, concerning the abomination of desolation which was spoken 
of by the prophet Daniel, standing in the holy place, Porphyry has uttered many blasphemies 
against us in the thirteenth volume of his work. To whom Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, has 
replied in three volumes, that is, in volumes XVIII., NIX., and XX.” 


The same, in his Epistle to Magnus (Ep. 84). 


“Celsus and Porphyry have written against us. To the former Origen, to the latter Metho- 
dius, Eusebius, and Apollinarius have very vigorously replied. Of whom Origen wrote eight 
books, Methodius proceeded as far as ten thousand lines, Eusebius and Apollinarius composed 
twenty-five and thirty volumes respectively.” 


The same, in his Epistle to Pammachius and Oceanus (Ep. 65). 

“What more skillful, more learned, more eloquent men can be found than Eusebius and 
Didymus, the advocates of Origen? The former of whom, in the six volumes of his Afodogia, 
proves that he [Origen] was of the same opinion as himself.” 

Jerome, in the Preface to hrs Commentaries on Isaiah. 


“ Eusebius Pamphili also has published an historical commentary in fifteen volumes.” 


The same, in the Preface to the Fifth Book of his Commentaries on Isaiah. 


“Shall I take upon myself a work at which the most learned men have labored hard? I speak 
of Origen and Eusebius Pamphili. Of these the former wanders afar in the free spaces of alle- 
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TESTIMONIES IN FAVOR OF EUSEBIUS. 61 


gory, and his genius so interprets single names as to make out of them the sacred things of the 
Church. he latter, while promising in his title an historical exposition, meanwhile forgets his 
purpose, and yields himself up to the tenets of Origen.” 


The same, in the fifth book of his Commentaries on Isaiah. 


“Eusebius of Cesarea, while promising in his title an historical exposition, strays off in divers 
notions: while reading his books 1 found much else than what he gave promise of in his title. 
For wherever history has failed him, he has crossed over into allegory ; and in such a manner 
does he unite things that are distinct, that I wonder at his joining together by a new art of dis- 
course stone and iron into one body.” 


Ferome on the first chapter of Matthew. 


“This [chapter] also Africanus, a writer of chronology, and Eusebius of Czesarea, in his 
books on the Discrepancies of the Gospels, have discussed more fully.” 


Rufinus in his Epistle to the Bishop Chromatius. 


“You charge me to translate into Latin the “cclesiastical [istory, which the very learned 
Eusebius of Caesarea wrote in the Greck tongue.” 


Augustine, tn his Book on Herestes (chap. 83). 


“When I had searched through the A7sory of Eusebius, to which Rufinus, after having him- 
self translated it into the Latin tongue, has also added two books of subsequent history, I did 
not find any heresy which I had not read among these very ones, except that one which Eusebius 
inserts in his sixth book, stating that it had existed in Arabia. ‘Therefore these heretics, since he 
assigns them no founder, we may call Arabians, who declared that the soul dies and is destroyed 
along with the body, and that at the end of the world both are raised again. But he states that 
they were very quickly corrected, these by the disputation of Origen in person, and those by his 
exhortation.” 


Antipater, Bishop of Bostra, tn his First Book against Eusebius of Cesarea’s Apology for Origen. 


“Since now this man was very learned, having searched out and traced back all the books 
and writings of the more ancient writers, and having set forth the opinions of almost all of them, 
and having left behind very many writings, some of which are worthy of all acceptation, making 
use of such an estimation as this of the man, they attempt to lead away some, saying, that Euse- 
bius would not have chosen to take this view, unless he had accurately ascertained that all the 
opinions of the ancients required it. I, indeed, agree and admit that the man was very learned, 
and that not anything of the more ancient writings escaped his knowledge ; for, taking advantage 
of the imperial co-operation, he was enabled easily to collect for his use material from whatever 
quarter.” 


From the First Book of Extracts from the Ecclesiastical History of Phitostorgius. 


“ Philostorgius, while praising Eusebius Pamphili both as to whatever of worth belongs to his 
histories and as to other things, yet declares that with regard to religion he has fallen into great 
error; and that he impiously sets forth this error of his in detail, holding that the Deity is 

unknowable and incomprehensible. Moreover, he holds that he has also gone astray on other 
such things. But he unites with others in attesting that he brought his History down to the acces- 


sion of the sons of Constantine the Great.’ 


Socrates in the Kirst Book of his Ecclesiastical History (chap. 1). 


“ Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus (i.e. universally beloved), has composed a History of the 
Church in ten books, brought down to the time of the I’mperor Constantine, when the persecu- 
tion ceased which Diocletian had commenced against the Christians. But, in writing the life of 
Constantine, this author has very slightly treated of the Arian controversy, being evidently more 
intent on a highly wrought eulogium cf the emperor than an accurate statement of facts.” 
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I a ee a ee 


Lhe same Socrates in the Eighth Chapter of tre same Book, speaking of Sabinus, Bishop of 
Macedonia, who had written a History of the Synod, says : — 


“Yet he commends Eusebius Pamphilus as a witness worthy of credit, and praises the Emperor 
as capable in stating Christian doctrines ; but he still: brands the faith which was declared at Nice 
as having been set forth by ignorant men, and such as had no intelligence in the matter. ‘Thus 
he voluntarily contemns the testimony of a man whom he himself pronounces a wise and true wit- 
ness ; for Eusebius declares that of the ministers of God who were present at the Nicene Synod, 
some were eminent for the word of wisdom, others for the strictness of their life; and that the 
Emperor himself being present, leading all into unanimity, established unity of judgment, and 
conformity of opinion among them.” 


The same Socrates, in Book IT. chap. 27. 


“ But since some have attempted to stigmatize Eusebius Pamphilus as having favored the Arian 
views in his works, it may not be irrelevant here to make a few remarks respecting him. In the 
first place, then, he was present at the council of Nice, and gave his assent to what was there 
determined in reference to the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, and in the third book 
of the Life of Constantine, he thus expressed himself: ‘ Zhe Lmperor incited all te unanimity, until 
he had rendered them united in judement on those points on which they were previously at variance: 
$0 that they were quite agreed at Nice tn matters of faith.’ Since, therefore, Eusebius, in men- 
tioning the Nicene Synod, says that all differences were composed, and that unanimity of senti- 
ment prevailed, what ground is there for assuming that he was himself an Arian? ‘The Arians are 
certainly deceived in supposing him to be a favorer of their tenets. But some one will perhaps 
say that in his discourses he seems to have adopted the opinions of Arius, because of his fre- 
quently saying dy Christ. Our answer is that ecclesiastical writers often use this mode of expres- 
sion, and others of a similar kind denoting the economy of our Saviour’s humanity: and that 
before all these the apostle made use of such expressions without ever being accounted a teacher 
of false doctrine. Moreover, inasmuch as Arius has dared to say that the Son is a creature, as 
one of the others, observe what Eusebius says on this subject in his first book against Marcellus : 

“° He alone, and no other, has been declared to be, and ts the only-begotten Son of God; whence 
any one.would justly censure those who have presumed to affirm that he ts a Creature made of 
nothing, like the rest of the creatures; for how then would he be a Son? and how could he be 
God’s only-begotten, were he assigned the same nature as the other creatures, and were he one 
Of the many created things, seeing that he, like them, would tn that case be partaker of a creation 
Srom nothing? The sacred Scriptures do not thus instruct us concerning these things’ We again 
adds a little afterwards: ‘ IVhoever then determines that the Son ts made of things that are not, 
and that he ts a creature produced from nothing pre-existing, forgets that while he concedes the 
name of Son, he denies him to be so in reality. For he thatis made of nothing cannot truly be the 
Son of God, any more than the other things which have been made: but the true Son of God, for- 
asmuch as he ts begotten of the Father, ts properly denominated the only-begotten and beloved of 
the Father. For this reason also, he himself is Godt: for what can the offspring of God be but 
the perfect resemblance of him who begat him? A sovereign, indeed, builds a city, but does not 
beget it; and is said to beget a son, not to build one, An artificer may be called the framer, but 
not the father of his work; while he could by no means be styled the framer of him whom he had 
begotten. So also the God of the Universe ts the father of the Son; but would be fitly termed the 
Framer and Maker of the world. And although it ts once satd in Scripture, The Lord created 
me the beginning of his ways on account of his works, yet 7¢ becomes us to consider the tmport of 
this phrase, which I shall hereafter explain, and not, as Marcellus has done, from a single pas- 

sage to subvert one of the most important doctrines of the Church? 
“These and many other such expressions are found in the first book of Eusebius Pamphilus 
against Marcellus ; and in his third book, declaring in what sense the term creature is to be taken, 
he says: ‘ Accordingly these things being established, tt follows that in the same sense as that which 
preceded, these words also are to be understood, Vhe Lord created me in the beginning of his 
ways on account of his works. ur although he says that he was created, it ts not as if he should 
‘say that he had arrived at existence from what was not, nor that he himself also was made of 
nothing like the rest of the creatures, which same have erroncously supposcd: but as subsisting, 
living, pre-existing, and being before the constitution of the whole world; and having been 
appointed to rule the universe by his Lord and kather: the word created being here used tnstead 
of ordained or constituted. Certainly the apostle expressly called the rulers and governors among 
men creature, when he said, Submit yourselves to every human evcadure for the Lord’s sake ; 
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TESTIMONIES IN FAVOR OF EUSEBIUS. 63 


whether to the king as supreme, or to governors as those sent by him. Zhe prophet also docs not 
use the word éexricev Created im fhe sense of made of that which had no previous existence, zen 
he says, Prepare, Isracl, to invoke thy God. For behold he who confirms the thunder, creates 
the Spirit, and announces his Christ unto men. for God did not then create the Spirit when he 
declired his Christ to all men, since Vhere is nothing new under the sun; du¢ che Spirit was, and 
subsisted before: but he was sent at what time the apostles were gathered togcther, when like 
thunder, ‘There came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind: and they were filled 
with the Holy Spirit. And thus they declared unto all men the Christ of God in accordance with 
that prophecy which says, Behold he who confirms the thunder, creates the spirit, and announces 
his Christ unto men: che word creates being used tnstead of sends down, e7 appoints; and 
thunder 7 @ similar way implying the preaching of the Gospel. Again he that says, Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, sazd not this as itfhe had no heart; but prayed that his mind might be 
purified. Thus also tt ts said, That he might create the two into one new man, zvs/ad of unite. 
Consiter also whether this passage ts not of the same kind, Clothe yourselves with the new man, 
which is created according to God; and ¢his, If, therefore, any one be in Christ, he is a new 
creature, and whatever other expresstons of a stmilar nature any one may find who shall carefully 
search the divinely-inspirved Scripture. Wherefore one should not be surprised if in this passage, 
The Lord created me the beginning of his ways, “le tevm created 7s used metaphorically, instead 
of appointed, 0” constituted.’ 

“These quotations from the books of Eusebius against Marcellus have been adduced to con- 
fute those who have slanderously attempted to traduce and criminate him. Neither can they prove 
that Eusebius attributes a beginning of subsistence to the Son of God, although they may find 
him often using the expressions of dispensation: and especially so, because he was an emulator 
and admirer of the works of Origen, in which those who are able to comprchend that author’s 
writings, will perceive it to be everywhere stated that the Son was begotten of the lather. These 
remarks have been made in passing, in order to refute those who have misrepresented [usebius.” 


Sozomen in the Kirst Book of his Leclesiastical History (chap. t.). 


“T at first felt strongly inclined to trace the course of events from the very commencement ; 
but on reflecting that similar records of the past, up to their own time, had been compiled by the 
learned Clemens and Hegesippus, successors of the apostles, by Africanus the historian and Euse- 
bius surnamed Pamphilus, a man intimately acquainted with the sacred Scriptures and the writ- 
ings of the Greek poets and historians, I merely drew up an epitome in two books of all that is 
recorded to have happened to the churches, from the ascension of Christ to the deposition of 
Licinius.” 


Victorius in the Paschal Canon. 


“ Reviewing therefore the trustworthy histories of the ancients, namely the Chronicles and 
prologue of the blessed Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea, a city in Palestine, a man pre-eminently 
accomplished and learned; and likewise those things which have been added to these same 
Chronicles by Jerome of sacred memory.” 


Jerome, in his Epistle to Chromatius and Heliodorus, prefixed to the Martyrology which bears 
Serome’s Name. 


“Tt is evident that our Lord Jesus Christ obtains triumphs at every martyrdom of his saints, 
whose sufferings we find described by the saintly Kusebius, bishop of Caesarea. J’or when Con- 
stantine Augustus came to Caesarea and told the celebrated bishop to ask some favors which 
should benefit the church at Caesarea, it is said that H!usebius answered: That a church enriched 
by its own resources was under no necessity of asking favors, yet that he himself had an unalter- 
able desire, that whatever had been done in the Roman republic against God’s saints by succes- 
sive judges in the whole Roman world they should search out by a careful examination of the 
public records ; and that they should draw from the archives themselves and send to Eusebius 
himself, by royal command, the names of the martyrs: under what judge, in what province or 
city, upon what day, and with what steadfastness, they had obtained the reward of their suffering. 
Whence it has come about that, being an able narrator and a diligent historiographer, he has both 
composed an Leclesiastical History and has set forth the triumphs of nearly all of the martyrs of 
all the Roman provinces.” 
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64 PROLEGOMENA. 


“Likewise as to the Chronicles of Eusebius and the books of his Zcclesiastical History, 
although in the first book of his narration he has grown cold, and has afterwards written one book 
in praise and in defense of Origen the schismatic, yet on account of his singular knowledge of 
things which pertain to instruction, we do not say that they ought to be rejected.” 


The same in his book On the Two Natures. 


“That saying the same thing with one heart and one mouth we may also believe what we have 
received from our forefathers, and, God giving them to us, that we may hand them down to pos- 
terity to be believed in, with which things the adduced testimony of the Catholic masters, being 
summed up, bear witness that a united faith in a gracious God endures.” 


And a little farther on. 


“From the exposition of the seventh psalm, by Eusebius, bishop in Palestine, by surname 
Pamphili, etc. Likewise from his Preparatio Evangelica, Book VII.” 


Pope Pelagius If. in his Third Epistle to Elias of Aquileia and other Bishops of Istria. 


“For, indeed, among hzeresiarchs who can be found worse than Origen, and among historiog- 
raphers who more honorable than Eusebius? And who of us does not know with how great 
praises Eusebius extols Origen in his books? But because the holy Church deals more kindly 
with the hearts of her faithful ones than she does severely with their words, neither could the tes- 
timony of usebius remove him from his proper place among heretics, nor on the other hand has 
she condemned Icusebius for the fault of praising Origen.” 


Lvagrius, tn the First Book of his Leclesiastical History (chap. 1). 


“Eusebius Pamphili— an especially able writer, to the extent, in particular, of inducing his 
readers to embrace our religion, though failing to perfect them in the faith — and Sozomen, ‘Theo- 
doret, and Socrates have produced a most excellent record of the advent of our compassionate 
God, and his ascension into heaven, and of all that has been achieved in the endurance of the 
divine Apostles, as well as of the other martyrs,” etc. 


Gregory the Greatin his Epistle to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


“‘T have now become one of the number of hearers, to whom your Holiness has taken the 
pains to write, that we ought to transmit the deeds of all the martyrs which have been collected 
by Eusebius of Ceesarea in the age of Constantine of holy memory. But I was not aware before 
receiving your Holiness’ letter whether these things had been collected or not. I therefore am 
thankful that being informed by the writings of your most holy learning, I have begun to know 
what I did not know before. For excepting these things which are contained in the books of 
this same Eusebius Ox the deeds of the holy martyrs, I have met with nothing else in the archives 
of this our church, nor in the libraries of Rome, except some few collected in a single volume.” 


Gelasius of Cyzicus in his Second Book On the Council of Nica (chap. 1). 


“Let us hear now what says this the most illustrious husbandman in ecclesiastical farming, 
the most truth-loving Eusebius, surnamed after the celebrated Pamphilus. Licinius, indeed, he 
says, having followed the same path of impiety with the ungodly tyrants, has justly been brought 
to the same precipice with them, etc. (which may be found at the end of the tenth book of the 
Ecclesiastical History). As to Eusebius Pamphili, the most trustworthy of ancient ecclesiastical 
historians, who has investigated and set forth so many struggles, having made a choice from among 
his simply written works, we say that in all ten books of his “eclestastical Ffisfory he has left 
behind an accurately written work. Beginning with the advent of our Lord he has, not without 
much labor, proceeded as far as those times. [or how else could it be with him who took so 
great care to preserve for us the harmony of this collection? But as I have just said, he brought 
to bear upon it much study and an untold amount of labor. But let no one suppose, from those 
things which have been alleged with regard to him, that this man ever adopted the heresy of 
Arius ; but let him be sure, that even if he did speak somewhat of, and did write brietly concern- 
ing the conjectures of Arius, he certainly did not do it on account of his entertaining the impious 
notion of that man, but from artless simplicity, as indeed he himself fully assures us in his Apology, 
which he distributed generally among orthodox bishops.” 
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TESTIMONIES IN. FAVOR, OF .EUSEBIUS. 65 


The author of the Alexandrian Chronicle (p. 582). 


“The very learned Eusebius Pamphili has written thus: As the Jews crucified Christ at the 
feast, so they all perished at their own feast.” 


Nicephorus in the Sixth Book of his ffistory (chap. 37). 


“Upon whose authority also we know of the divine Pamphilus as both living the life of a phil- 
osopher and wearing the dignity of presbyter in that place. His life and every event in it, also 
his establishing in that place the study of sacred and profane philosophy, also his confession of 
his religion in divers persecutions, his struggles, and at last his wearing the martyr’s crown, Euse- 
bius his nephew, who had such a regard for him as to take from him his surname, has compre- 
hended in detail in one separate book ; to this we refer those who may wish to find out accurately 
concerning him. This Eusebius, indeed, although having prosecuted many studies, especially 
excels in the study of sacred literature. His life extended until the time of Constantius. Being 
a man pre-eminently Christian, and endowed with great zeal for Christ, he has written the Pre- 
paratio Evangelica in fifteen books, and in ten more the Demonstratio Lvangelica. He was also 
the first one to take in hand this subject, having been the first to call his book an Zeclesiastical 
ffistory; this work is contained in ten volumes. ‘There is also another book of his extant which 
he entitled Canons, in which he accurately investigates chronological matters. He has also composed 
five books On the Life of Constantine, and another addressed to him which he calls tptaxovraery- 
ptxov. To Stephanus he also dedicates another concerning those things in the sacred Gospels which 
have been called in question ; and he has also left behind divers other works which are of great 
benefit to the Church. Apart from being such a man as this, he in many ways seems to uphold 
the opinions of Arius,” etc. 


from the MS. Acts of Pope Silvester. 


“ Eusebius Pamphili, in writing his Aeclestastical History, has in every case omitted to men- 
tion those things which he has pointed out in other works ; for he has put into eleven books the 
sufferings of the martyrs, bishops, and confessors, who have suffered in almost all the provinces. 
But indeed as to the sufferings of women and maidens, such as with manly fortitude suffered for 
the sake -of Christ the Lord, he records nothing. He is, moreover, the only one who has set 
forth in their order the sufferings of the bishops, from the Apostle Peter down. Moreover, he 
drew up for the benefit of the public a catalogue of the pontiffs of those cities and apostolic 
seats ; that is, of the great city of Rome, and the cities of Alexandria and Antioch. Of the num- 
ber then of those of whom, up to his own times, the above-mentioned author wrote in the Greek 
tongue, this man’s life he was unable to paraphrase ; that is, the life of the saint Silvester,” etc. 


An anctent author tn the Passion of the fToly Valerian, 


“The glorious struggles of the most blessed martyrs, for the honor of Christ the Lord and of our 
God, are celebrated by perpetual services and an annual solemnity, that while our faithful people 
know the faith of the martyrs, they may also rejoice in their triumphs, and may rest assured that it is 
by the protection of these that they themselves are to be protected. For it is held in repute that 
Eusebius the historian, of sacred memory, bishop of the city of Czsarea, a most blessed priest of 
excellent life, very learned also in ecclesiastical matters, and to be venerated for his extraordinary 
carefulness, set forth for every city, in so far as the truth was able to be ascertained, the Holy 
Spirit announcing the deeds that had been done, — inasmuch as the cities of single provinces and 
localities or towns have merited being made famous by the heavenly triumphs of martyrs, — set 
forth, I say, in the time of what rulers the innumerable persecutions were inflicted at the com- 
mand of officials. Who, although he has not described entire the sufferings of individual mar- 
tyrs, yet has truly intimated why they ought to be described ’or celebrated by faithful and devoted 
Christians. Thus this faithful husbandman has cultivated the grace of God, which has been 
scattered abroad in all the earth, while, as it were, from a single grain of wheat, plenteous har- 
vests are produced on account of the fertility of the field, and go on in multiplied abundance, 
So through the narration of the above-mentioned man, diffused from the fountain of a single book, 
with the ever-spreading writings of the faithful, the celebrating of the sufferings of the martyrs 
has watered all the earth.” 

Osuardus in his Martyrology. 

“On the twenty-first day of June, in Palestine, the holy Eusebius, bishop and confessor, 2 man 
of most excellent genius, and a historiographer.” 
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66 PROLEGOMENA. 


Nother in his Martyrology. 
“On the twenty-first day of June, the deposition in Czesarea of the holy bishop Eusebius.” 


Manecharius in his Epistle to Ceraunius, Bishop of Paris. 


“Unceasing in thy continual efforts to equal in merit the very excellent persons of the most 
blessed bishops in all the conversation of the priesthood, zealous to adorn thyself every day with 
holy religion, by thy zeal for reading thou hast searched through the whole of the doctrines of 
the sacred Scriptures. Now as an addition to thy praiseworthiness thou dost faithfully purpose, 
in the city of Paris, to gather together for the love of religion, the deeds of the holy martyrs. 
Wherefore thou art worthy of being compared in zeal with Eusebius of Caesarea, and art worthy 
of being remembered perpetually with an equal share of glory.” 


from an old Manuscript Breviary of the Lemovicensian Church. 


“Of the holy Eusebius, bishop and confessor. 

“Lesson 1. Eusebius, bishop of Ceesarea in Palestine, on account of his friendship with 
Pamphilus the martyr, took from him the surname of Pamphili ; inasmuch as along with this same 
Pamphilus he was a most diligent investigator of sacred literature. The man indeed is very 
worthy of being remembered in these times, both for his skill in many things, and for his won- 
derful genius, and by both Gentiles and Christians he was held distinguished and most noble 
among philosophers. ‘This man, after having for a time labored in behalf of the Arian heresy, 
coming to the council of Niczea, inspired by the Holy Spirit, followed the decision of the 
Fathers, and thereafter up to the time of his death lived in a most holy manner in the orthodox 
faith. 

“Lesson 2. He was, moreover, very zealous in the study of the sacred Scriptures, and along 
with Pamphilus the martyr was a most diligent investigator of sacred literature. At the same 
time he has written many things, but especially the following books: The Preparatio Lvaneclica, 
the Leclesiastical History, Against Porphyry, a very bitter enemy of the Christians ; he has also 
composed Six Apologies tn Behalf of Origen, a Life of Pamphilus the Martyr, from whom on 
account of friendship he took his surname, in three books; likewise very learned Commentaries 
on the hundred and fifty Psains. 

“Lesson 3. Moreover, as we read, after having ascertained the sufferings of many holy 
martyrs in all the provinces, and the lives of confessors and virgins, he has written concerning these 
saints twenty books; while on account of these books therefore, and especially on account of his 
Preparatio Lvangelica, he was held most distinguished among the Gentiles, because of his 
love of truth he contemned the ancestral worship of the gods. He has written also a Chronicle, 
extending from the first year of Abraham up to the year 300 4.p., which the divine Hieronymus 
has continued. Finally this Eusebius, after the conversion of Constantine the Great, was united to 
him by strong friendship as long as he lived.” 


In the Breviary of the same church, June twenty-first. 


“ Omnipotent, eternal God, who dost permit us to take part in the festivities in honor of Euse- 
bius, thy holy confessor and priest, bring us, we pray thee, through his prayers, into the society of 
heavenly joys, through our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc." 


From the book On the Lights of the Church. 


“Eusebius of Cresarea, the key of the Scriptures and custodian of the New Testament, is 
proved by the Greeks to be greater than many in his treatises. There are three celebrated works 
of his which truly testify to this: the Canons of the Lour Gospels, which set forth and defend the 
New Testament, ten books of Zeclesiastical Listory, and the Chronicon, that is, a chronological 
summary. We have never found any one who has been able to follow in all his foot-prints.” 


From the Miscellanies of Theodore Metochita (chap. 19). 
“ Eusebius Pamphili was also a Palestinian by birth, but as he himself says, he sojourned for 
quite a long time in Egypt. He was a very learned man, and it is evident indeed that he pub- 
lished many books, and that he used language thus.” 


¥ Valesius adds brief extracts from other missals of the same church, which it is not necessary to quote here, 
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TESTIMONIES AGAINST EUSEBIUS. 67 


TES ONTES Or Vii ANCIENTS *AGAING PEUSEBIUS. 


From the Epistle of Arius to Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (in Theodoret’s Zccles. Hist. 1. 5). 


“Eusebius, your brother bishop of Czesarea, Theodotius, Paulinus, Athanasius, Gregory, A°tius, 


and all the bishops of the Hast, have been condemned because they say that God had an exist- 
ence prior to that of his Son.” 


from the Book of Marcellus of Ancyra against the Arians. 


“Having happened upon a letter of Narcissus, bishop of Neronias, which he wrote to one 
Chrestus and to Euphronius and to Eusebius, in which it seems that Hosius, the bishop, had 
asked him whether or not like Eusebius of Palestine he believed in the existence of two essences, 
I read in the writing that he answered that he believed in the existence of three essences.” 


From the Synodical Epistle of the Bishops of Egypt, met tn the City of Alexandria, to All the 
Bishops of the Catholic Church (which Athanasius gives in his second apology against the 
Arians). 


“ For what sort of a council of bishops was that? What sort of an assembly having truth for 
its aim? Who out of the great majority of them was not our enemy? Did not the follow ers of 
Eusebius rise up against us on account of the Arian madness? Did not they bring forward the 
others who held the same opinions as themselves? Were we not continually writing against them 
as against those who held the opinions of Arius? Was not Eusebius of Cesarea in Palestine 
accused by our confessors of sacrificing ?” 


Lpiphanius tn the fLeresy of the Meletians (Her, LXVIIL.). 


“The emperor upon hearing these things becomes very angry and orders that a synod be con- 
voked in Phcenicia in the city of Tyre ; he also gave orders that Eusebius and some others should 
act as judges: these persons moreover had leaned somewhat too far toward the vulgarity of 
the Arians. There were also summoned the bishops of the Catholic Church in Egypt, also certain 
men subject to Athanasius, who were likewise great and who kept their lives transparent before God, 
among whom was the great Potamo of blessed me mory, bishop and confessor of Heraclea. But 
there were also present Meletians, the chief accusers of Athanasius. Being zealous for truth and for 
orthodoxy, the above-mentioned Potamo of blessed memory, a free-spoken man, who regarded the 
person of no man, — for he had been deprived of an eye in the persecution for the truth, — seeing 
Eusebius sitting down and acting as judge, and Athanasius standing up, overcome by grief and 
weeping, as is the wont with true men, he addressed Eusebius in a loud voice, saying, ‘ Dost thou 
sit down, Eusebius, and is Athanasius, an innocent man, judged by thee? Who could bear such 
things? Do thou tell me, wert thou not in confinement with me at the time of the persecution? 
I have parted with an eye for the sake of the truth, but thou neither seemest to be maimed at 
all in peers nor hast thou suffered martyrdom, but art alive, and in no part mutilated. How 
didst thou escape from the confinement unless that thou didst promise those who have inflicted 
upon us the violence of persecution to perform the ungodly act, or didst actually perform it?’” 


From the Epistle of the Catholic Bishops of Egypt to the Synod of Tyre (which Athanasius gives in 
the above-mentioned Apology). 


“For ye also know, as we have said before, that they are our enemies, and ye know why 
’ Eusebius of Czesarea has become our enemy since last year.” 


Athanasius in his Epistle on the Decrees of the Council of Nicaea. 


“The strange thing is that Eusebius of Ceesarea in Palestine, who had denied on one day, but 
on the next day had subscribed, sent to his church, saying that this is the faith of the Church, 


1 This extract is not given by Valesius. 
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68 PROLEGOMENA. 


and that this is the tradition of the Fathers. He plainly showed to all that before they had been 
in error, and had been vainly striving after the truth; for although he was then ashamed to write 
in just these terms, and excused himself to the Church as he himself wished, yet he plainly wishes 
to imply this in his Epistle, by his not denying the ‘ Homodusion,’ ‘one in substance,’ and ‘ of 
the substance.’ He got into serious difficulty, for im defending himself, he went on to accuse the 
Arians, because, having written that ‘the Son did not exist before that he was begotten,’ they 
thereby denied that he existed before his birth in the flesh.” 


The same, in his Treatise on the Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia. 


“Most of all, what would Acacius say to Eusebius his own teacher? who not only signed in 
the synod at Niczea, but also made it known by letter to the people under him that that was the 
true faith, which had been agreed upon at the council of Niczea; for although he defended him- 
self as he pleased through the letter, yet he did not deny the grounds taken. But he also accused 
the Arians, since, in saying that ‘the Son did not exist before that he was begotten,’ they also 
deny that he existed before Mary.” 


The same,in his Epistle to the Bishops of Africa. 


“This also was known all the while to Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea, who, at first identifying 
himself with the Arian heresy, and .having afterwards signed at the self-same synod of Niczea, 
wrote to his own particular friends, firmly maintaining that, ‘We have known of certain learned 
and renowned bishops and writers among the ancients who have used the term éoovotos in refer- 
ence to the divinity of the Father and Son.’ ” 


The same, in his Treatise on the Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia. 


“Eusebius of Czsarea in Palestine, writing to Euphration the bishop, did not fear to say 
openly that Christ is not true God.” 


Ferome, in his Epistle to Ctesiphon against the Pelagians. 


“‘H[e did this in the name of the holy martyr Pamphilus, that he might designate with the 
name of the martyr Pamphilus the first of the six books in defense of Origen which were written 
by Eusebius of Czesarea, whom every one knows to have been an Arian.” 


The same, tn his Second Book against Rufinus. 


“As soon as he leaves the harbor he runs his ship aground. For, quoting from the Afolocy 
of Pamphilus the Martyr (which we have proved to be the work of Eusebius, prince of Arians),” 
etc, 

The same, in his First Book against Rufinus. 


“ Eusebius, bishop of Czsarea, of whom I have made mention above, in the sixth book of his 
Apology in behalf of Origen, lays this same charge against Methodius the bishop and martyr, 
which you lay against me in my praises [of him]; he says: ‘ How did Methodius dare to write 
against Origen after having said this and that concerning his opinions?’ This is no place to speak 
in behalf of a martyr, for not all things ought to be discussed in all places. Now let it suffice to 
have barely touched upon the matter, that this same thing was charged against a most renowned 
and most eloquent martyr by an Arian, which you as a friend praise in me, and, being offended, 
censure me for.” 


The same, in his Epistle to Minervius and Alexander. 


“J both in manhood and in extreme old age am of the same opinion, that Origen and Fuse- 
bius of Czsarea were indeed very learned men, but went astray in the truth of their opinions.” 


Socrates, in the First Book of his Ecclesiastical History (chap. 23). 

“ Eusebius Pamphilus says that immediately after the Synod Egypt became agitated by pmtes= 
tine divisions ; but as he does not assign the reason for this, some have accused him of disingen- 
uousness, and have even attributed his failure to specify the causes of these dissensions to a 
determination on his part not to give his sanction to the proceedings at Nice.” 
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I LS ee ea a er a creer eee eee 
Again, in the same chapter. 


“ Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, accuses Eusebius Pamphilus of perverting the Nicene Creed ; 
but Eusebius denies that he violates that exposition of the faith, and recriminates, saying that 
Eustathius was a defender of the opinion of Sabellius. In consequence of these misunderstand- 
ings, each of them wrote volumes as if contending against adversaries: and although it was 
admitted on both sides that the Son of God has a distinct person and existence, and all acknowl- 
edged that there is one God in a Trinity of Persons ; yet, from what cause I am unable to divine, 
they could not agree among themselves, and therefore were never at peace.” 


Theodoritus, in his Interpretation of the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, speaking of the Arians, 
writes as follows: 


“Tf not even this is sufficient to persuade them, it at least behooves them to believe Eusebius 
of Palestine, whom they call the chief advocate of their own doctrines.” 


Micetas, in his Thesaurus of the Orthodox Faith, Book V. Chap. 7. 


“Moreover, Theodore of Mopsuestia relates that there were only nine persons out of all 
whom the decrees of the Synod did not please, and that their names are as follows: Theognis of 
Niczea, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Eusebius of Czesarea in Palestine, 
Narcissus of Neronias in Cilicia, which is now called Irenopolis, Paulinus of Tyre, Menophantus 
of Ephesus, Secundus of Ptolemais, which borders upon Egypt, and Theonas of Marmarica.”’? 


Antipater, Bishop of Bostra, in his First Book against Eusebius’ Apology for Origen. 


“T deny that the man has yet arrived at an accurate knowledge of the doctrines ; wherefore 
he ought to be given place to so far as regards his great learning, but as regards his knowledge 
of doctrine he ought not. But, moreover, we know him to have been altogether lacking in such 
accurate knowledge.” 


And a little farther on. 


“So now, that we may not seem to be trampling upon the man,—concerning whom it is not 
our purpose for the present to speak, — examining into the accuracy of his Afofogy, we may go on 
to show that both were heretics, both he who composed the dgolvgy, and he in whose behalf it 
was composed.” ; 


And farther on. 


“For as to your attempting to show that others as well as he [Origen] have spoken of the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, we may not at first wonder at it, for such is your opinion 
and that of your followers ; wherefore we say nothing concerning this matter for the present, 
since it was long ago submitted and condemned at the general Council.” 


From the Acts of the Seventh Gtcumenical Council. 


“ For who of the faithful ones in the Church, and who of those who have obtained a knowl- 
edge of true doctrine, does not know that Eusebius Pamphili has given himself over to false ways 
of thinking, and has become of the same opinion and of the same mind with those who follow after 
the opinions of Arius? In all his historical books he calls the Son and Word of God a creature, a 
servant, and to be adored as second in rank. But if any speaking in his defense say that he sub- 
scribed in the council, we may admit that that is true; but while with his lips he has respected 
the truth, in his heart he is far from it, as all his writings and epistles go to show. But if from 
time to time, on account of circumstances or from different’ causes, he has become confused or 
has changed around, sometimes praising those who hold to the doctrines of Arius, and at other 
times feigning the truth, he shows himself to be, according to James the brother of our Lord, a 
double-minded man, unstable in all his ways ; and Ict him not think that he shall receive anything 
of the Lord. For if with the heart he had believed unto righteousness, and with the mouth had 
confessed the truth unto salvation, he would have asked forgiveness tor his writings, at the same 
time correcting them. But this he has by no means done, for he remained like A‘thiops with his 
skin unchanged. In interpreting the verse ‘I said to the Lord, Thou art my Lord,’ he has strayed 
far away from the true sense, for this is what he says: ‘By the laws of nature every son’s father 


1 Valesius inserts after this extract a brief and unimportant quo- | — severed as it is from its context, which is not accessible to me, — 
tation from Eulogius of Alexandria, which, however, is so obscure, that no translation of it has been attempted, 
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70 PROLEGOMENA. 


must be his lord ; wherefore God who begat him must be at the same time God, Lord, and Father 
of the only-begotten Son of God.’ So also in his epistle to the holy Alexander, the teacher of the 
great Athanasius, which begins thus: ‘ With what anxicty and with what care have I set about 
writing this letter,’ in most open blasphemy he speaks as fellows concerning Arius and his fol- 
lowers: ‘Thy letter accuses them of saying that the Son was made out of nothing, like all men. 
But they have produced their own epistle which they wrote to thee, in which they give an account 
of their faith, and expressly confess that “the God of the law and of the prophets and of the New 
Testament, before eternal ages begat an only-begotten Son, through whom also he made the ages 
and the universe ; and that he begat him not in appearance, but in truth, and subjected him to his 
own will, unchangeable and immutable, a perfect creature of God, but not as one of the creatures.” 
If, therefore, the letter received from them tells the truth, they wholly contradict thee, in that they 
confess that the Son of God who existed before eternal ages, and through whom he made the 
world, is unchangeable and a perfect creature of God, but not as one of the creatures. But thy 
epistle accuses them of saying that the Son was mace as one of the creatures. They do not say 
this, but clearly declare that he was not as one of the creatures. See if cause is not immediately 
given them again to attack and to misrepresent whatever they please. Again thou findest fault 
with them for saying that He who is begat him who was not. JI wonder if any one is able to say 
anything else than that. For if He who is is one, it is plain that everything has been made by 
Him and after Him. But if He who is is not the only one, but there was also a Son existing, how 
did He who is beget him who was existing? Tor thus those existing would be two.’ These things 
then Eusebius wrote to the illustrious Alexander ; but there are also other epistles of his directed 
to the same holy man, in which are found various blasphemies in defense of the followers of Arius. 
So also, in writing to the bishop Euphration, he blasphemes most openly ; his letter begins thus: 
‘I return to my Lord all thanks’; and farther on: ‘ For we do not say that the Son was with the 
Father, but that the Father was before the Son. But the Son of God himself, knowing well that 
he was greater than all, and knowing that he was other than the Father, and less than and subject 
to Him, very piously teaches this to us also when he says, “The Father who sent me is greater 
than I.”’ And farther on: ‘Since the Son also is himself God, but not true God.’ So then from 
these writings of his he shows that he holds to the doctrines of Arius and his followers. And with 
this rebellious heresy of theirs the inventors of that Arian madness hold to one nature in hypo- 
static union, and affirm that our Lord took upon himself a body without soul, in his scheme of 
redemption, affirming that the divine nature supplicd the purposes and movements of the soul: 
that, as Gregory the Divine says, they may ascribe suffering to the Deity; and it is evident that 
those who ascribe suffering to the Deity are Patripassians. ‘Those who share in this heresy do not 
allow images, as the impious Severus did not, and Peter Cnapheus, and Philoxenus of Hierapolis, 
and all their followers, the many-headed yet headless hydra. So then Eusebius, who belongs to 
this faction, as has been shown from his epistles and historical writings, as a Patripassian rejected 
the image of Christ,” etc.’ 


Photius, in his ragth Epistle to Constantine. 


“That Eusebius (whether slave or friend of Pamphilus I know not) was carried off by Arian- 
ism, his books loudly proclaim. And he, feeling repentance as he pretends, and against his will, 
confesses to his infirmity ; although by his repentance he rather shows that he has not repented. 
For he cannot show, by means of those writings in which he would seem to be defending himself, 
that he has withdrawn from his former heretical doctrines, nor can he show that he agreed with the 
holy and Gicumenical Synod. But he speaks of it as a marvel that the upholders of the Homo- 
ousion should concur with him in sentiment and agree with him in opinion: and this fact both 
many other things and the epistle written by him to his own people at Caesarea accurately con- 
firm. But that from the beginning he inwardly cherished the Arian doctrines, and that up to the 
end of his life he did not cease following them, many know, and it is easy to gather it from many 
sources ; but that he shared also in the infirmity of Origen, namely, the error with regard to the 
common resurrection of us all, is to most persons unknown. but if thou thyself examine carefully 
his books, thou shalt see that he was none the less truly overcome by that deadly disease than he 
was by the Arian madness.” 


Photius, in his Bibliotheca (chap. 13). 


“ Of the Odjection and Defense of Fusebius two books have been read ; also other two, which 
although differing in some respects from the former two, are in other respects the same with regard 


and Cossartius in their Conerfa, Vom. VIT. p. 495 sq-)- Valesius 
gives only a Latin translation, and that in a fragmentary fori, 


1 This extract is translated from the original Greek of the Acts of 
the Second Nicene Council, Act VI, ‘Tom, V. (as given by Labbe 
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TESTIMONIES AGAINST EUSEBIUS. Fel 
SE ee 
to both diction and thought. But he presents certain difficulties with regard to our blameless 
religion as having originated with the Greeks. These he correctly solves, although not in all 
cases. But as regards his diction, it is by no means either pleasing or brilliant. The man is 
indeed very learned, although as regards shrewdness of mind and firmness of character, as well 
as accuracy in doctrine, he is deficient. For also in many places in these books it is plain to be 
seen that he blasphemes against the Son, calling him a second cause, and general-in-chief, and 
other terms which have had their origin in the Arian madness. It seems that he flourished in the 
time of Constantine the Great. He was also an ardent admirer of the excellences of the holy 
martyr Pamphilus, for which cause some say that ‘he took from him the surname Pamphili.” 


Photius, in the Same Work (chap. 127). 


“There has been read the work of Eusebius Pamphili Zz praise of the great emperor Con- 
stantine, consisting of four books. In this is contained the whole life of the man, starting with 
his very boyhood, also whatever deeds of his belong to ecclesiastical history, until he departed 
from life at the age of sixty-four. Eusebius is, however, even in this work, like himself in diction, 
except that his discourse has risen to a somewhat more than usual brilliancy, and that sometimes 
he has made use of more flowery expressions than he is wont. However, of pleasantness and 
beauty of expression there is little, as indeed is the case in his other works. He inserts, more- 
over, in this work of his in four books very many passages from the whole decalogue of his 
Lcclestastical /fistory. We says that Constantine the Great himself also was baptized in Nicome- 
dia, he having put off his baptism until then, because he desired to be baptized in the Jordan. 
Who baptized him he does not clearly show. However, as to the heresy of Arius, he does not defi- 
nitely state whether he holds that opinion, or whether he has changed ; or even whether Arius 
held correct or incorrect views, although he ought to have made mention of these things, because 
the synod occupied an important place among the deeds of Constantine the Great, and it again 
demands a detailed account of them. But he does state that a ‘controversy’ arose between Arius 
and Alexander (this is the name he cunningly gives to the heresy), and that the God-fearing 
prince was very much grieved at this controversy, and strove by epistles and through Hosius, who 
was then bishop of Cordova, to bring back the dissenting parties into peace and concord, they hav- 
ing laid aside the strife existing between them with regard to such questions ; and that when he 
could not persuade them to do this he convoked a synod from all quarters, and that it dissolved 
into peace the strife that had arisen. ‘These things, however, are not described accurately or 
clearly ; it would seem then that he is ashamed, as it were, and does not wish to make public the 
vote cast against Arius in the Synod, and the just retribution of those who were his companions 
in impiety and who were cast out together with him. Finally, he does not even mention the terri- 
ble fate which was inflicted by God upon Arius in the sight of all. None of these things he brings 
to the light, nor has he drawn up an account of the Synod and the things that were done in it. 
Whence, also, when about to write a narrative concerning the divine Eustathius, he does not even 
mention his name, nor what things were threatened and executed against him; but referring 
these things also to sedition and tumult, he again speaks of the calmness of the bishops, who 
having been convened in Antioch by the zeal and cooperation of the Emperor, changed the sedi- 
tion and tumult into peace. Likewise as to what things were maliciously contrived against the 
ever-conquering Athanasius, when he set about making his history cover these things, he says that 
Alexandria again was filled with sedition and tumult, and that this was calmed by the coming of 
the bishops, who had the imperial aid. But he by no means makes it clear who was the leader 
of the sedition, what sort of sedition it was, or by what means the strife was settled. He also 
keeps up almost the same mode of dissimulating in his account of the contentions existing among 
bishops with respect to doctrines, and their disagreements on other matters.” 


Joannes Zonaras, in his Third Volume, in which he relates the Deeds of Constantine. 


“Even Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Czesarea in Palestine, was at that time one of those 
who upheld the doctrines of Arius. He is said to have afterwards withdrawn from the opinion 
of Arius, and to have become of like mind with those who hold that the Son is cocéqual and of 
the same nature with the Father, and to have been received into communion by the holy lathers. 
Moreover, in the Acts of the first Synod, he is found to have defended the faithful. ‘These things 
are found thus narrated by some ; but he makes them to appear doubtful by certain things which 
he is seen to have written in his Zccéestastical H/istory. Yor in many places in the above- 
mentioned work he seems to be following after Arius. In the very beginning of his book, where 
he quotes David as saying, ‘IIe spake and they were made, he commanded and they were estab- 
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lished,’ he says that the Father and Maker is to be considered as maker and universal ruler 


'S I 
governing by a kingly nod, and that the second after him in authority, the divine Word, is sub- 


ject to the commands of the l’ather. 


And farther on he says, that he, as being the power and 
wisdom of the Father, 


is entrusted with the second place in the kingdom and rule over all. 
And again, a little farther on, that there is also a certain essence, living and subsisting before the 
world, which ministers to the God and Father of the universe for ‘the creation of things that 
are created. Also Solomon, in the person of the wisdom of God, says, ‘The Lord created me 
in the beginning of his ways,’ etc., and farther on he says: And besides all this, as the pre- 
existent word of God, who also preéxisted before all ages created, he received divine honor from 
the Father, and is worshipped as God. These and other things show that Eusebius agreed with 
Arian doctrines, unless some one say that they were written before his conversion.” 


Suidas, under the word Awdupos. 


“ Diodorus, a monk, who was bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia, in the times of Julian and Valens 
wrote divers works, as ‘Theodorus Lector states in his Meclestastical Listory. hese are as fol- 


lows: A Chronicle, which corrects the error of Eusebius Pamphilus with regard to chronology,” 
ClCe 


The same Suidas, from Sophronius. 


“Eusebius Pamphili, a devotee of the Arian heresy, bishop of Ceasarea in Palestine, a man 
zealous in the study of the holy Scriptures, and along with Pamphilus the martyr a most Garefut 
investigator of sacred literature, has published many books, among which are the following.” 


1 The remainder of this extract from Sophronius is a translation ‘adds some extracts from Baronius and Scaliger; but inasmuch as 
of the chapter of Jerome’s de wirts rllustriéus, which is quoted | they are to be classed with modern rather than with ancient writers. 
above, on p. 60, and is therefore omitted at this point. Valesius | it has seemed best to omit the quotations from their works. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


DOO es) 


CHAPTER. I. 
The Plan of the Work. 


1 Ir is my purpose to write an account of 
the successions of the holy apostles, as well 
as of the times which have elapsed from the days 
of our Saviour to our own; and to relate the 
many important events which are said to have 
occurred in the history of the Church; and to 
mention those who have governed and presided 
over the Church in the most prominent parishes, 
and those who in each generation have pro- 
claimed the divine word either orally or in 
writing. It is my purpose also to give the names 
and number and times of those who through 
2 love of innovation have run into the greatest 
errors, and, proclaiming themselves discov- 
erers of knowledge falsely so-called,’ have like 
fierce wolves unmercifully devastated the flock 
of Christ. It is my intention, moreover, to re- 
count the misfortunes which immediately came 
upon the whole Jewish nation in conse- 
°8 quence of their plots against our Saviour, 
and to record the ways and the times in| 
which the divine word has been attacked by the 
Gentiles, and to describe the character of those 
who at various periods have contended for it in 
the face of blood and of tortures, as well as the 
confessions which have been made in our own 
days, and finally the gracious and kindly succor 
which our Saviour has afforded them all. Since 
I propose to write of all these things I shall 
commence my work with the beginning of the 
dispensation” of our Saviour and Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 


1 Cf. x Tim, vi. 20. 

2 Greek oixovouia. Suicer (Thesaurus Eccles.) points out 
four uses of this word among ecclesiastical writers: (1) J/sr/ste- 
rium Evangeltt. (2) Providentia et numen (i.e. of God). 
(3) Nature humane assumitto. (4) Tottus redemptionts mys- 
tertum ct passtonis Christi sacramentum, Vatesius says, ‘' the 
‘ancient Greeks use the word to denote whatever Christ did in the 
world to proclaim salvation for the human race, and thus the first 
OlxoroKMia ToU YptgToU is the incarnation, as the last olKOVOULL is 
the passion.” The word in the present case is used in its wide 
sense to denote not simply the act of incarnation, but the whole | 
economy or dispensation of Christ upon earth. See the notes of | 
Heinichen upon this passage, Vol. IL. p. 4 sq., and of Valesius, | 
Vol. I.’p. 2. 

* Five MSS,, followed by nearly all the editors of the Greck text 
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But -at the outset I must crave for my 4 
work the indulgence of the wise,‘ for I con- 
fess that it is beyond my power to produce a 
perfect and complete history, and since I am 
the first to enter upon the subject, Iam attempt- 


ing to traverse as it were a lonely and untrodden 


path.’ I pray that I may have God as my guide 


jand the power of the Lord as my aid, since I 


am unable to find even the bare footsteps of 
those who have traveled the way before me, 
except in brief fragments, in which some in one 
way, others in another, have transmitted to us 
particular accounts of the times in which they 
lived. rom afar they raise their voices like 
torches, and they cry out, as from some lofty 
and conspicuous watch-tower, admonishing us 
where to walk and how to direct the course of 
our work steadily and safely. Having gath- 

ered therefore from the matters mentioned 5 
here and there by them whatever we con- 

sider important for the present work, and having 
plucked like flowers from a meadow the appro- 
priate passages from ancient writers,° we shall 
endeavor to embody the whole in an historical 
narrative, content if we preserve the memory of 


and by the translators Stigloher and Crusé, read roi Aeon after yuro- 
tov. ‘Lhe words, however, are omitted by the majority of the best 
MSS. and by Rufinus, followed by Heinichen and Closs. (See the 
note of Heinichen, Vol. I. p. 4). 

4 All the MSS. followed by the majority of the editors read 
evyvwpnovwy, which must agree with Adyos. Heinichen, however, 
followed by Burton, Schwegler, Closs, and Stigloher, read cvyrw- 
provwy, which I have also a sted. Closs translates de Nachsiclt 
der Kenner s Sugloher, wohé 


wollende Nachsicht, Cruse avouls 
the difficulty by omitting the word; an omission which is quite 
unwarranted. 

© Eusebius is rightly called the ‘ Father of Church History.” 
He had no predecessors who wrote, as he did, with a comprehen- 
sive historical plan in view; and yet, as he tells us, much hid been 
written of which he made good use in his History. The one who 
approached nearest to the idea of a Church historian was Hegesippus 
(see Bk. LV. chap. 22, note r), but his writings were little more than 
fragmentary memoirs, or collections of disconnected reminiscences: 
For instance, Eusebius, in Bk. II. chap 23, quotes from his fifth and 
last book the account of the imartyrdom of James the Just, whic h 
shows that his work lacked at least all chronological arrangement. 
Julius Africanus (see Bk. WI. chap. 31, note 1) also furnished Iuse- 
bius with much material in the line of chronology, and in his (47 e- 
fede Eusebius made free use of him. These are the only two who 
can in any sense be said to have preceded Eusebius in his province, 
and neither one can rob him of his right to be called the ‘ Lather of 
Church History.” 

6 One of the greatest values of Eusebius’ History lies in the quo- 
tations which it contains from earlier ecclesiastical writers. He 
works of many of them are lost, and are known to us only through 
the extracts made by Fusebtus. ‘his fact alone is enough to HlAKG 
his ILlistory of inestimable worth. 
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the successions of the apostles of our Saviour ; 
if not indeed of all, yet of the most renowned 
of them in those churches which are the most 
noted, and which even to the present time are 
held in honor. 
6 This work seems to me of especial im- 
portance because I know of no ecclesiastical 
writer who has devoted himself to this subject ; 
and I hope that it will appear most useful to 
those who are fond of historical research. 
7 I have already given an epitome of these 
things in the Chronological Canons? which 
I have composed, but notwithstanding that, | 
have undertaken in the present work to write as 
full an account of them as I am able. My 
8 work will begin, as I have said, with the 
dispensation * of the Saviour Christ, — which 
is loftier and greater than human conception, 
—and with a discussion of his divinity’; 
9 for it is necessary, inasmuch as we derive 
even our name from Christ, for one who 
proposes to write a history of the Church to be- 
gin with the very origin of Christ’s dispensation, 
a dispensation more divine than many think. 


COAPTER.. LL, 


Summary View of the Pre-existence and Divin- 
ity of Our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 Since in Christ there is a twofold nature, 

and the one —in so far as he is thought of 
as God — resembles the head of the body, while 
the other may be compared with the feet, — in 
so far as he, for the sake of our salvation, put on 
human nature with the same passions as our own, 
—the following work will be complete only if 
we begin with the chief and lordliest events of 
all his history. In this way will the antiquity 
and divinity of Christianity be shown to those 
who suppose it of recent and foreign origin,! 

and imagine that it appeared only yester- 
2 day.? No language is sufficient to express 


7On Eusebius’ Chronicle, see the Prolegomena, p. 31, above. 

8 pixovopia, See above, note 2. 

9 Geodoyia. Suicer gives four meanings for this word: (1) vc- 
trina de Deo. (2) Doctrina de SS. Trinttate, (3) Divina 
Christi natura, seu doctrina de ea. (4) Scriptura sacra utrt- 
usque Testament?, “Vhe word is used here in its third signification 
(cl, also chap. 2, § 3, and bk. V. chap. 28,§5). It occurs very 
frequently in the works of the Fathers with this meaning, especially 
in connection with olixovouca, which is then quite commonly used to 
denote the “human nature”? of Christ. In the present chapter 
oikovouia keeps throughout its more general signification of ** the 
Dispensation of Christ,” and is not confined to the mere act of incar- 
nation, nor to his ‘* human nature.’’ 

1 yéay avTny Kal exteToTLoMerny. ) 

2 This was one of the principal objections raised against Chris- 
‘tianity. Antiquity was considered a prime requisite in a relijion 
which claimed to be true, and no reproach was greater than the 
reproach of novelty. Hence the apologists laid great stress upon 
the antiquity of Christianity, and this was one reason why they 
appropriated the Old ‘Vestament as a Christian book. Compare, 
for instance, the apologies of Justin Martyr, Vatian, Athenayoras, 
Theophilus, ‘Vertullian and Minucius Welix, and the works of 
Clement of Alexandria. See Enyelhardt’s article on Musebius, in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die hist. Vheoloyle, 1852, p, 652 sq.) Schatl’s 
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the origin and the worth, the being and the 
nature of Christ. Wherefore also the divine 
Spirit says in the prophecies, “ Who shall declare 
his generation?”’* lor none knoweth the Father 
except the Son, neither can any one know the 
Son adequately except the Father alone who 
hath begotten him.* Tor who beside the 

Tather could clearly understand the Light 8 
which was before the world, the intellectual 

and essential Wisdom which existed before the 
ages, the living Word which was in the begin- 
ning with the Father and which was God, the 
first and only begotten of God which was before 
every creature and creation visible and invisible, 
the commander-in-chief of the rational and im- 
mortal host of heaven, the messenger of the 
great counsel, the executor of the Father’s un- 
spoken will, the creator, with the Father, of all 
things, the second cause of the universe after 
the Father, the true and only-begotten Son of 
God, the Lord and God and King of all created 
things, the one who has received dominion and 
power, with divinity itself, and with might and 
honor from the Father; as it is said in regard 
to him in the mystical passages of Scripture 
which speak of his divinity: “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.’”® “All things were made 
by him ; and without him was not anything 

made.’’® This, too, the great Moses teaches, 4 
when, as the most ancient of all the proph- 

ets, he describes under the influence of the 
divine Spirit the creation and arrangement of the 
universe. He declares that the maker of the 
world and the creator of all things yielded to 
Christ himself, and to none other than his own 
clearly divine and first-born Word, the making of 
inferior things, and communed with him respect- 
ing the creation of man. ‘‘ For,” says he, ‘‘ God 
said, Let us make man in our image and in 

our likeness.”7 And another ofthe prophets 5 
confirms this, speaking of God in his hymns 

as follows: “‘ He spake and they were made; he 
commanded and they were created.” * He here 
introduces the Father and Maker as Ruler of 
all, commanding with a kingly nod, and second 
to him the divine Word, none other than the 
one who is proclaimed by us, as carrying out 


Church History, Vol. I. p. 110; and Tzschirner’s Geschichte der 


Afpolayetiz, p. 99 SQ. 

¥ Isa, li. 8. 

# Cf. Matt.x127. 

5 John i. 1. 

8 Ps. xxxili.g. There is really nothing in this passage to imply 
that the Psalmist thinks, as Eusebius supposes, of the Son as the 
Mather’s agent in creation, who is here addressed by the Father. 
As Stroth remarks, ‘* According to Eusebius, ‘ He spake’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘He said to the Son, Create’; and‘ They were created’ 
means, according to him, not * ‘They arose: immediately upon this 
command of God,’ but ‘The Son was immediately obedient to the 
command of the Father and produced them.’ Por Huschtus con- 
nects this verse with the sixth, * By the werd of the Lord were tlhe 
heavens made,’ where he understands Christ to be referred to. 
Perhaps this verse has been omitted in the Greek through an over- 
sight, for itis found in Rufinus,” 


6 John i. 3. 
7 Gen. i, 26. 
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142;] PRE-EXISTENCE ‘AND 


6 the Father’s commands. All that are said 

to have excelled in righteousness and piety 
since the creation of man, the great servant Mo- 
ses and before him in the first place Abraham 
and his children, and as many righteous men and 
prophets as afterward appeared, have contem- 
plated him with the pure eyes of the mind, and 
have recognized him and offered to him the 

worship which is due him as Son of God. 
7 But he, by no means neglectful of the rev- 

erence due to the Father, was appointed to 


teach the knowledve of the Father to them all. | 


For instance, the Lord God, it is said, appeared 


as a common man to Abraham while he was sit- | 
ting at the oak of Mambre.? And he, immediately | 
falling down, although he saw a man with his | 


eyes, nevertheless worshiped him as God, and 
sacrificed to him as Lord, and confessed that he 
was not ignorant of his identity when he uttered 


the words, ‘ Lord, the judge of all the earth, wilt | 


thou not execute righteous judgment?” ” 
8 For if it is unreasonable to suppose that the 

unbegotten and immutable essence of the 
almighty God was changed into the form of man, 
or that it deceived the eyes of the beholders 
with the appearance of some created thing, and 
if it is unreasonable to suppose, on the other 
hand, that the Scripture should falsely invent such 
things, when the God and Lord who judgeth all 
the earth and executeth judgment is seen in the 
form of aman, who else can be called, if it be 
not lawful to call him the first cause of all things, 
than his only pre-existent Word?’ Concern- 
ing whom it is said in the Psalms, ‘ He sent his 

Word and healed them, and delivered them 
9 from their destructions.”’” Moses most 

clearly proclaims him second Lord after the 
Father, when he says, ‘The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord.” The divine Scripture also calls him 
God, when he appeared again to Jacob in the 
form of a man, and said to Jacob, “Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel shall 
be thy name, because thou hast prevailed with 


God.” * Wherefore also Jacob called the name | 


of that place “ Vision of God,” ” saying, “ For I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is 
10 preserved.” Nor is it admissible to sup- 
pose that the theophanies recorded were 


® See Gen. xviii. 1 sq. 10 Gen. xviil. 25. 

1M Eusebius accepts the common view of the early Church, that 
the theophanies of the Old Testament were Christophanies; that is, 
appearances of the second person of the Trinity. Audustine seems 
to have been the first of the lathers to take a different view, main- 
taining that such Christophanies were not consistent with the iden- 
tty of essence between Father and Son, and that the Scriptures 
themselves teach that it was not the Lagos, but an angel, that an- 
Peared to the Old Testament worthies on various occasions (cf. De 
fYrf:. TT. ir). Augustine’s opinion was widely adopted, but in 
modern times the carlier view, which Eusebius represents, has been 


the prevailing one (see Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1. p. 499, and | 


Lange's article Zheophany in Herzog). 
12Ps. cyii. 20,, « 
3 Gen. xix. 24. 
"Gen. xxxii, 28. 


15 elSos Neon. 
I Gen. xxxii. 30. 
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lappeneuiees of subordinate angels and ministers 
|of God, for whenever any of these appeared 
to men, the Scripture does not conceal the 
| fact, but calls them by name not God nor Lord, 
| but angels, as it is easy to prove by num- 

| berless testimonies. Joshua, also, the suc- 11 
lcessor ef Moses, calls him, as leader of 

ithe heavenly angels and archangels and of the 
isupramundane powers, and as lieutenant of 
| the I’ather,” entrusted with the second rank of 
i 


sovereignty and rule over all, ‘captain of the 
host of the Lord,” although he saw him not 
otherwise than again in the form and appear- 
ance of aman. For it is written: “ And it 
came to pass when Joshua was at Jericho™ 12 
that he looked and saw a man standing 
over against him with his sword drawn in his 
hand, and Joshua went unto him and said, Art 
thou for us or for our adversaries? And he said 
unto him, As captain of the host of the Lord am 
|I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
}earth and said unto him, Lord, what dost thou 
command thy servant? and the captain of the 
Lord said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
jis holy.” !° You will perceive also from the 13 
same words that this was no other than he 
who talked with Moses.” For the Scripture 
says in the same words and with reference to 
the same one, “When the Lord saw that he 
!drew near to see, the Lord called to him out of 
the bush and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, 
What is it? And he said, Draw not nigh hither ; 
loose thy shoe from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. And he 
said unto him, I am the God of thy fathers, the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” * 

And that there is a certain substance 14 
which lived and subsisted™ before the world, 
and which ministered unto the Father and God 
of the universe for the formation of all created 
things, and which is called the Word of God 
and Wisdom, we may learn, to quote other 
proofs in addition to those already cited, from 
the mouth of Wisdom herself, who reveals most 
clearly through Solomon the following mysteries 
concerning herself: “I, Wisdom, have dwelt 


| 


The MSS, differ greatly at this point. A number of them, 
followed by Valesius, Closs, and Crusé, read, @oavet tod marpos 
irapyovTa Suvayiy Kat gopiav. Schwegler, Laemmer, Burton, 
and Heinichen adopt another reading which has some MS. support, 
and which we have followed in our translation: woavet Tov matpos 
urapxov. Sce Ileinichen’s edition, Vol. I. p. 10, note 41. 

| 19 ey ‘Tepryw. 

19 Josh. v. 13-15. 

2) Eusebius agrees with other earlier Fathers (e.g. Justin Martyr, 
Orizen, and Cyprian) in identifying the one that appeared to Joshua 
with him that had appeared to Moses, on the ground that the same 
words were used in both cases (cf. especially Justin’s J)sa/. ¢ 
Trypho, chap. 62). Many later Mathers (c.g. Theodoret) regard the 
person that appeared to Joshua as the archangel Michael, who ts 
described by Daniel (x. 2t and xii. 1) as fighting for the people of 
God, See Keil’s Comnnuentary on Joshua, chap. 5, VV. 13-15+ 

“VEx. itt. 4-6. Cf. Justin’s Mrad., cliap. 63. 
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with prudence and knowledge, and I have in- 
voked understanding. ‘Through me kings reign, 
and princes ordain ‘Tighteousness. ‘Through me 


the great are magnified, and through me | 


15 sovereigns rule the earth.” * 
adds: “The Lord created me in the begin- 


ning of his ways, for his works; before the| 
world he established me, in the beginning, be-| 


fore he made the earth, before he made the 
depths, before the mountains were settled, before 
all hills he begat me. When he prepared the 
heavens -I was present with him, and when he 
established the fountains of the region under 
heaven* I was with him, disposing. I was the 
one in whom he delighted ; : 
fore him at all times when he was rejoicing 
16 at having completed the world.” That 
the divine Word, therefore, pre-existed, 
and appeared to some, if not to all, has thus 
been briefly shown by us. 
iW, But why the Gospel was not preached 
in ancient times to all men and to all 
nations, as it is now, will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations.” 
was not of such a kind as to permit them to 
receive the all-wise and all-virtuous teaching 
18 of Christ. For immediately in the begin- 
ning, after his original life ‘of blessedness, 
the first man despised the command of God, 
and fell into this mortal and perishable state, 
and exchanged his former divinely inspired 
luxury for this curse-laden earth. [is descend- 
ants having filled our earth, showed themselves 
much worse, with the exception of one here and 
there, and entered upon a certain brutal and 
insupportable mode of life. They thought 
19 neither of city nor state, neither of arts nor 
sciences. They were ignorant even of the 
name of laws and of justice, of virtue and of 
philosophy. As nomads, they passed their lives 
in deserts, like wild and fierce beasts, destroy- 
ing, by an excess of voluntary wickedness, the 
natural reason of man, and the seeds of thought 
and of culture implanted in the human soul. 
They gave themselves wholly over to all kinds 
of profanity, now seducing one another, now 
slaying one another, now eating human flesh, 
and now daring to wage war with the Gods and 
to undertake those battles of the giants cele- 
brated by all; now planning to fortify earth 
against heaven, and in the madness of un- 


*3 Prov. vili, 12, 15, 16. 

24 745 Un’ ovpaver, with all the MSS, and the LXX., followed by 
Schwegler, Burton, Heinic hen, and others. Some editorss3 in agree- 
ment with the version of Rufinus (fortes sub casio), read tas v7’ 
ovpavéy. Closs, Stigloher, and Crusé translate in the same way, 

26 Prov. vill. 22-25, 27, 28, 30, 31- 


26 Eusebius pursues muc h the same line of argument in his Deve. | 


Evang. Prem, Bk. VITI.; and compare also Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Third Oration on the birth of the Lord (at the beginning). The 
objection which Eusebius undertakes to answer here was an old 
one, and had been considered by Justin Martyr, by Orige nin his 
work against Celsus, and by others (sce ‘Tzschirner’s Gesc/istehte 
der Afologetth, p, 25 ff.). 


daily I rejoiced be- | 


The hfe of the ancients’ 


To which she | ( 


} 


| governed pride to prepare an attack upon the 
very God of all.” 


On account of these things, when they 20 
conducted themselves thus, the all-seeing 
rod sent down upon them floods and conflagra- 
tions as upon a wild forest spread over the 
whole earth. He cut them down with contin- 


‘uous famines and plagues, with wars, and with 


thunderbolts from heaven, as if to check some 
terrible and obstinate disease of souls with 

more severe punishments. ‘Then, when the 21 
excess of wickedness had overwhelmed 

nearly all the race, like a deep fit of drunkenness, 
beclouding and darkening the minds of men, 
the first-born and first-created wisdom of God, 
the pre-existent Word himself, induced by his 
exceeding love for man, appeared to his ser- 
vants, now in the form of angels, and again to 
one and another of those ancients who enjoyed 
the favor of God, in his own person as the sav- 
ing power of God, not otherwise, however, than 
in the shape of man, because it was im- 

possible to appear in any other way. And 22 
as by them the seeds of piety were sown 

among a multitude of men and the whole nation, 
descended from the Hebrews, devoted them- 
selves persistently to the worship of God, he 
imparted to them through the prophet Moses, 
as to multitudes still corrupted by their ancient 
practices, images and symbols of a certain mys- 
tic Sabbath and of circumcision, and elements 
of other spiritual principles, but he did not 
grant them a complete knowledge of the 

mysteries themselves. But when their law 23 
became celebrated, and, like a sweet odor, 

was diffused among all men, as a result of their 
influence the dispositions of the majority of the 
heathen were softened by the lawgivers and phi- 
losophers who arose on every side, and their 
wild and savage brutality was changed into mild- 
ness, so that they enjoyed deep peace, friend- 
ship, and social intercourse. Then, finally, at 
the time of the origin of the Roman Empire, there 
appeared again to all men and nations through- 
out the world, who had been, as it were, pre- 
viously assisted, and were now fitted to receive 
the knowledge of the Father, that same teacher 


*7 The reference here seems to be to the building of the tower 
of Babel (Gen. xi. 1-9), although Valesius thinks otherwise. The 
fact that Eusebius refers to the battles of the giants, which were 
celebrated in heathen song, does not militate against a reference in 
this passage to the narrative recounted in Genesis. He illustrates 
the presumption of the human race by instances familiar to his 
readers whether drawn from Christian or from Pagan sources. 
Compare the Prep, Luang. ix. 14. 

>It was the opinion of Busehius, in common with most of the 
Fathers, that the Greek philosophers, lawgivers, and poets had ob- 
tained their wisdom from the ancient Hebrews, and this point was 
pressed very strongly by many of the apologists in their effort to 
prove the antiquity of Christianity. ‘The assertion was made espe- 
cially in the case of Plato and Pythagoras, who were said to have 
become acquainted with the books of the Hebrews upon their seen 
to Egypt. Compare among other passages Justin's I fo/. tL. 5q its 
Ghatak of Alexandria's Cohort. ad Gentes, chap. 6; and Tecan 
an’s «Ifol. chap. 47. Compare also Eusebius’ 2’re/. Zang, Bks. 


IX. and’ XK 


Lag THE NAMES HESUs AND CHRIST IN SCRIPTURE. 85 


of virtue, the minister of the Father in all good 
things, the divine and heavenly Word of God, ina 
human body not at all differing in substance from 
ourown. He did and suffered the things which 
had been prophesied. Yor it had been foretold 
that one who was at the same time man and God 
should come and dwell in the world, should per- 
form wonderful works, and should show himself a 
teacher to all nations of the piety of the Father. 
The marvelous nature of his birth, and his new 
teaching, and his wonderful works had also 
been foretold; so likewise the manner of his 
death, his resurrection from the dead, and, 
finally, his divine ascension into heaven. 
24 For instance, Daniel the prophet, under the 
influence of the divine Spirit, secing his 
kingdom at the end of time,” was inspired thus 
to describe the divine vision in language fitted 
to human comprehension: “ For I beheld, emir 
says, “until thrones were placed, and the Ancient 
of Days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow and the hair of his head like pure wool ; 
his throne was a flame of fire and his wheels 
burning fire. A river of fire flowed before him. 
Thousand thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him. He appointed judgment, and the 
25° books were opened.”™ ' And again, “1 
saw,” says he, “and behold, one like the 
Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and he hastened unto the Ancient of Days and 
was brought into his presence, and there was 
given him the dominion and the glory and the 
kingdom ; and all peoples, tribes, and tongues 
serve him. His dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion which shall not pass away, and his 
26. kingdom shall not be destroyed.” It is 
clear that these words can refer to no one 
else than to our Saviour, the God Word who 
was in the beginning with God, and who was 
called the Son of man because of his final 
27 appearance in the flesh. But since we have 
collected in separate books” the selections 
from the prophets which relate to our Saviour |n 
Jesus Christ, and have arranged in a more logi- 
cal form those things which have been revealed 
concerning him, what has been said will suffice for 
the present. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Name Jesus and also the Name Christ were 
known from the Beginning, and were honored 
by the Inspired Pi ophets. 


A Ir is now the proper place to show that 
the very name Jesus and also the name 


2“’'The Greek has only émt réAec, which can refer, however, only 
to the end of, time or to the end of the worl. 

W Dan. vil. 9, 1O- ‘Dan, vil. 13, 14. 

* Eusebius refers here probably to his elogw 
Pr, Chewa? Extracts, possibly to his Dem. Lvang.. upon these 
Works see the Prolegomena, p- 34 and 37, above. 


Christ were honored by the ancient proph- 

ets beloved of God.’ Moses was the first 2 
to make known the name of Christ as a 
name especially august and glorious. When he 
delivered types and symbols of heavenly things, 
and mysterious images, in accordance with the 
oracle which said to him, “ Look that thou make 
all things according to the pattern which was 
shown thee in the mount,’’* he consecrated a 
man high priest of God, in so far as that was 
possible; and him he called Christ.2 And thus 
to this dignity of the high priesthood, which in 
his opinion surpassed the most honorable posi- 
tion among men, he attached for the sake of 
honor and glory the name of Christ. He 3 
knew so well that in Christ was something 
divine. And the same one foreseeing, under the 
influence of the divine Spirit, the name Jesus, dig- 
nified it also with a certain distinguished privi- 
lege. Jor the name of Jesus, which had never 
been uttered among men before the time of 
Moses, he applied first and only to the one who 
he knew would receive after his death, again as 
a type and symbol, the supreme command. 

His successor, therefore, who had not hith- 4 
erto borne the name Jesus, but had been 
called by another name, Auses,* which had been 
given him by his parents, he now called Jesus, 
bestowing the name upon him as a gift of honor, 
far greater than any kingly diadem. For Jesus 
himself, the son of Nave, bore a resemblance 
to our Saviour in the fact that he alone, after 
Moses and after the completion of the symboli- 
cal worship which had been transmitted by him, 
succeeded to the government of the true 
and pure religion. Thus Moses bestowed 5 
the name of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

as a mark of the highest honor, upon the two 


men who in his time surpassed all the rest of 


the people in virtue and glory; namely, upon 
the high priest and upon his own successor 
in the government. And the prophets that 6 
came after also clearly foretold Christ by 
name, ae ie at the same time the plots 
which the Jewish people would form against 
him, and the calling of the nations through him. 
Jeremiah, for instance, speaks as follows: “The 


1 Compare the Dem, Evang. iv. 17. 

2 Ex. xxv. 40. 

3“ Busebius here has in mind the passages Ley. iy. 5, 16, and vi. 
22, where the, LXX. reads 0 ‘epevs 0 XpLoTos: The priest, the 
anointed one? (C ‘loss). ‘Vhe Authorized Version reads, 7he priest 
that was anotited » the Revised Version, 7he anointed pricst. 

4A few MSS., followed by Laemmer and Heinichen, read here 
Navy, but the best MSS. followed by the majority of cditors read 

"Avon, which is a corruption of the name Osea, which means 
“Salvation,” and which Joshua bore before his name was changed, 
by the addition of a syllable, to Jehoshua=Joshua=Jesus, meaning 
“God's salvation’ > (Num. xiii. 16). Jerome (de wrx. iil. c. I.) 
speaks of this corruption as existing in Greck and Latin MSS. of the 
Scriptures, and as having no sense, and contends that Osce is the 
proper form, Osce me Aine: 85 Ale ator.”? The same corrup tion 
(Auses) occurs also in ‘Yertullian, wldv. Mare. iti, 16, and «lav. 
Jud. 9 Ovhere the Muglish translator, as Cruse also docs in the pres- 
ent passage, in both cases departs from the original, and renders 
©Oshea,’ avte-Vicene Fathers, Am, Wd. IL. p. 334) 335. and 
163), and in Lactantius, /ystrtutes, iv. 17. 
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Spirit before our face, Christ the Lord, was taken 
in their destructions ; of whom we said, under his 
shadow we shall live among the nations.”*® And 
David, in perplexity, says, ‘“ Why did the nations 
rage and the people imagine vain things? The 
kings of the earth set themselves in array, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord and against his Christ” ;" to which he adds, 
in the person of Christ himself, “The Lord said 
unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
nations for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” 7 
7 And not only those who were honored with 
the high priesthood, and who for the sake 
of the symbol were anointed with especially 
prepared oil, were adorned with the name of 
Christ among the Hebrews, but also the kings 
whom the prophets anointed under the influence 
of the divine Spirit, and thus constituted, as it 
were, typical Christs. For they also bore in their 
own persons types of the royal and sovereign 
power of the true and only Christ, the 
8 — divine Word who ruleth over all. And we 
have been told also that certain of the 
prophets themselves became, by the act of 
anointing, Christs in type, so that all these have 
reference to the true Christ, the divinely inspired 
and heavenly Word, who is the only high priest 
of all, and the only King of every creature, and 
the Father’s only supreme prophet of proph- 
9 ets. Anda proof of this is that no one of 


those who were of old symbolically anointed, 
whether pricsts, or kings, or se possessed 
so great a power of inspired virtue as was ex- 


hibited by our Saviour and Lord Jesus, the 
10 true and only Christ. None of them at 

least, however superior in dignity and honor 
they may have been for many generations among 
their own people, ever gave to their followers 
the name of Christians from their own typical 
name of Christ. Neither was divine honor ever 
rendered to any one of them by their subjects ; 
nor after their death was the disposition of their 
followers such that they were ready to die for 
the one whom they honored. And never did so 
great a commotion arise among all the nations 
of the earth in respect to any one of that age; 
for the mere symbol could not act with such 

power among them as the truth itself which 
ll was exhibited by our Saviour. He, although 

he received no symbols and types of high 
priesthood from any one, although he was not 
born of a race of priests, although he was not 
elevated to a kingdom by military guards, 
although he was not a prophet like those of old, 
although he obtained no honor nor pre-eminence 
among the Jews, nevertheless was adorned by 
the Ifather with all, if not with the symbols, 


5 Sam, iv. 20. OPS. ie By 2s 7 Bai: “1 Ue 3, 


‘dec. 


yet with the truth itself. And therefore, 12 
although he did not possess like honors with 

those whom we have mentioned, he is called 
Christ more than all of them. And as himself 
the true and only Christ of God, he has filled 
the whole earth with the truly august and sacred 
name of Christians, committing to his followers 
no longer types and images, but the uncovered 
virtues themselves, and a heavenly life in 

the very doctrines of truth. And he was not 15 
anointed with oil prepared from material 

substances, but, as befits divinity, with the divine 
Spirit himself, by participation in the unbegotten 
deity of the Father. And this is taught also 
again by Isaiah, who exclaims, as if in the person 
of Christ himself, “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me ; therefore hath he anointed me. Ie 
hath sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
to proclaim deliverance to captives, and re- 

covery of sight to the blind.”®> Andnotonly 14 
Isaiah, but ‘also David addresses him, say- 

ing," a Thy throne, O God, is forever ‘and ever. 
A scepter of equity is the scepter of thy king- 
dom. ‘Thou hast loved righteousness and hast 
hated iniquity. Therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.”? Here the Scripture calls him God in 
the first verse, in the second it honors him 

with a,royal scepter: ‘Then a little farther 15 
on, after the divine and royal power, it rep- 

resents him in the third place as having become 
Christ, being anointed not with oil made of 
material substances, but with the divine oil of 
gladness. It thus indicates his especial honor, 
far superior to and different from that of those 
who, as types, were of old anointed in a 

more inaterial way. And elsewhere the 16 
same writer speaks of him as follows: “ ‘The 

Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool” ;?? and, “ Out of the womb, before the 
morning star, have I begotten thee. The Lord 
hath sworn and he will not repent. Thou arta 
priest forever after the order of Melchize- 

711 But this Melchizedec is introduced 17 
in the Holy Scriptures as a priest of the 

most high God,* not consecrated by any anoint- 
ing oil, especially prepared, and not even be- 
longing by descent to the priesthood of the 
Jews. Wherefore after his order, but not after 
the order of the others, who received symbols 
and types, was our Saviour proclaimed, with 
an appeal to an oath, Christ and _ priest. 

aimterys therefore, dons not relate that he 18 
was anointed corporeally by the Jews, nor 


8Tsa.dxt.a. Eusebius as menal Pale Ws the NEG, Gra nich in this 
case differs somewhat from the Hebrew, and hence the translation 
differs from the English version. The LX, however, Contains an 
extra clinse which Eusebius omits. See Ieinichen’s edition, 
Voll i. py 20, noseao, 

1 Ps. xiv. 6, 7. IPSC Xenzs M Ps. cx. 4 
12 See Gen. xiv. 18; Heb, v, 6, 10; vi. 20; vill. 
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I. 4.] ANTIQUITY, OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 87 


that he belonged to the lineage of priests, but 
that he came into existence from God himself 
before the morning star, that is before the or- 
ganization of the world, and that he obtained 
an immortal and undecaying priesthood for 
19 eternal ages. But it is a great and con- 
vincing proof of his incorporeal and divine 
unction that he alone of all those who have ever 
existed is even to the present day called Christ 
by all men throughout the world, and is con- 
fessed and witnessed to under this name, and is 
commemorated both by Greeks and Barbarians, 
and even -to this day is honored as a King by 
his followers throughout the world, and is ad- 
mired as more than a prophet, and is glorified 
as the true and only high priest of God.’ And 
besides all this, as the pre-existent Word of God, 
called into being before all ages, he has received 
august honor from the Father, and is wor- 
20 shiped as God. But most wonderful of all 
is the fact that we who have consecrated 
ourselves to him, honor him not only with our 
voices and with the sound of words, but also 
with complete elevation of soul, so that we 
choose to give testimony unto him rather than 
to preserve our own lives. 
21 I have of necessity prefaced my history 
with these matters in order that no one, 
judging from the date of his incarnation, may 
think that our Saviour and Lord Jesus, the Christ, 
has but recently come into being. 


CHAT Lik Ly, 


The Religion proclaimed by him to All Nations 
was neither New nor Strange. 


1 Bur that no one may suppose that his 

doctrine is new and strange, as if it were 
framed by a man of recent origin, differing in 

no respect from other men, let us now briefly 
2 consider this point also. Itis admitted that 

when in recent times the appearance of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ had become known to all 
men there immediately made its appearance a 
new nation ; a nation confessedly not small, and 
not dwelling in some corner of the earth, but 
the most numerous and pious of all nations,’ in- 
destructible and unconquerable, because it always 
receives assistance from God. ‘This nation, thus 
suddenly appearing at the time appointed by 
the inscrutable counsel of God, is the one which 

has been honored by all with the name of 
3 Christ: One of the prophets, when he saw 

beforehand with the eye of the Divine Spirit 


aS eabiie in this chapter and in the Dem, Hoang. 1V. 

the jfirst of the Fathers to mention the three offices of Cc hrist. 

'Cf. Vertullian, fof, NNNVIL. (Ate-WVicene Jathers, Am, 
Ed. Vol. 11. p. 45). 


15, is 


that which was to be, was so astonished at it that 
he criedout, “Who hath heard of such things, 
and who hath spoken thus? Hath the earth 
brought forth in one day, and hath a nation been 
born at once?”* And the same prophet gives a 
hint also of the name by which the nation was 
to be called, when he says, “ Those that serve me 
shall be called by a new name, which shall 

be blessed upon the earth.”° Butalthough 4 
it is clear that we are new and that this new 

name of Christians has really but recently been 
known among all nations, nevertheless our life 
and our conduct, with our doctrines of religion, 
have not been lately invented by us, but from 
the first creation of man, so to speak, have been 
established by the natural understanding of 
divinely. favored men of old. That this is 

so we shall show in the following way. That 5 
the Hebrew nation is not new, but is uni- 

versally honored on account of its antiquity, is 
known to all. The books and writings of this 
people contain accounts of ancient men, rare 
indeed and few in number, but nevertheless dis- 
tinguished for piety and righteousness and every 
Other virtue. Of these, some excellent men 
lived before the flood, others of the sons and 
descendants of Noah lived after it, among them 
Abraham, whom the Hebrews celebrate as 

their own founder and forefather. If any 6 
one should assert that all those who have 

enjoyed the testimony of righteousness, from 
Abraham himself back to the first man, were 
Christians in fact if not in name, he would 

not go beyond the truth.* For that which 7 
the name indicates, that the Christian man, 

through the knowledge and the teaching of 
Christ, is distinguished for temperance ana 
righteousness, for patience in life and manly 
virtue, and for a profession of piety toward the 
one and only God over all—all that was zeal- 
ously practiced by them not less than by us. 

They did not care about circumcision of 8 
the body, neither do we. They did not 

care about observing Sabbaths, nor do we. They 
did not avoid certain kinds of food, neither did 
they regard the other distinctions which Moses 
first delivered to their posterity to be observed 
as symbols; nor do Christians of the present 
day do such things. But they also clearly knew 
the very Christ of God; for it has already been 
shown that he appeared unto Abraham, that he 
imparted revelations to Isaac, that he talked with 
Jacob, that he held converse with Moses and 

with the prophets that came after. Hence 9 
you will find those divinely favored men 

honored with the name of Christ, according to 
the passage which says of them, “Touch not 
my Christs, and do my prophets no harm.’”? 


4 ORNS Justin Martyr’s Tae. I. 46. 
5 xy Chron, xvi, 22, and Ps, cv. 15. 


*Isa. et 8. 
3 Isa, Ixv. 15, 16. 
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88 THE: CHURCH YHISTORY «OR 


EUSEBIUS. re 


10 So that it is clearly necessary to consider 
that religion, which has lately been preached 
to all nations through the teaching of Christ, the 
first and most ancient of all religions, and the 
one discovered by those divinely favored 
11 men inthe age of Abraham. [If it is said 
that Abraham, a long time afterward, was 
given the command of circumcision, we reply 
that nevertheless before this it was declared that 
he had received the testimony of righteousness 
through faith ; as the divine word says, “ Abra- 
ham believed in God, and it was counted 
12 unto him for righteousness.”° And indeed 
unto Abraham, who was thus before his 
circumcision a justified man, there was given by 
God, who revealed himself unto him (but this 
was Christ himself, the word of God), a proph- 
ecy in regard to those who in coming ages 
should be justified in the same way as he. ‘he 
prophecy was in the following words: ‘ And in 
thee shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed.’””’ 
And again, “He shall become a nation great 
and numerous; and in him shall all the 
13 nations of the earth be blessed.”* It is 
permissible to understand this as fulfilled 
in us. For he, having renounced the supersti- 
tion of his fathers, and the former error of his 
life, and having confessed the one God over all, 
and having worshiped him with deeds of virtue, 
and not with the service of the law which was 
afterward given by Moses, was justified by faith 
in Christ, the Word of God, who appeared unto 
him. To him, then, who was a man of this 
character, it was said that all the tribes and. all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed 
14 inhim. But that very religion of Abraham 
has reappeared at the present time, prac- 
ticed in deeds, more efficacious than words, 
by Christians alone throughout the world. 
15 What then should prevent the confession 
that we who are of Christ practice one and 
the same mode of life and have one and the 
same religion as those divinely favored men of 
old? Whence it is evident that the perfect 
religion committed to us by the teaching of 
Christ is not new and strange, but, if the truth 
must be spoken, it is the first and the true re- 
ligion. This may suffice for this subject. 


CHAPTER. ¥. 
The Time of his Appearance among Men. 


1 AnD now, after this necessary introduc- 
tion to our proposed history of the Church, 


6 Gen. xy. 6. 8 Gen, xviii. 18. 


7 Gen, xii. 3. 


we can enter, so to speak, upon our journey, 
beginning with the appearance of our Saviour 
in the flesh. And we invoke God, the Father 
of the Word, and him, of whom we have been 
speaking, Jesus Christ ‘himself our Saviour and 
Lord, the heavenly Word of God, as our aid 
and fellow-laborer in the narration of the 
truth. 

It was in the forty-second year of the 2 
reign of Augustus’ and the twenty-eighth 
after the subjugation of Egypt and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, with whom the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt came to an 
end, that our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea, according to 
the prophecies which had been uttered concern- 
ing him.’ His birth took place during the first 
census, while Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria? Flavius Josephus, the most cele- 3 
brated of Hebrew historians, also mentions 
this census,* which was taken during Cyrenius’ 


1 Kusebius here ae the reign of Augustus begin with the 
death of Julius Czesar (as Josephus does in ch: Ap. 9, § 1, below), 
and he puts the birth A Christ therefore into the year 752 U.C. 
(2 1.c.), which agrees with Clement of Alexandria’s Sérom. 1. 
(who gives the twenty-cighth year after the conquest of Egypt as 
the birth-year of Christ), with Epiphanius, //e-. LI. 22, and Oro- 
sius, A/¢st. I, 1. Eusebius gives the same date also in his Chron. 
(ed. Scheene, IY. p. ray). “Tren cus, IIIT, 25, and TYertullian, «/¢/z. 
Jud. 8, on the other hand, give the forty-first year of Augustus, 
75t UAC. (3 B.C.). Dut all’ these dates are certainly too late. ‘The 
true year of Christ’s birth has always been a matter of dispute. 
But i must have occurred before the death of Herod, which 
took place in the spring of 750 u.c. (4 8.c.). The most widely 
accepted opinion is that Christ was born late in the year 5, or early 
in the year 4 B.C., though some scholars put the date back as far as 


7 B.C. 
The time of the year is also — rtain, the date commonly ac- 
cepted in the occident (Dec. 25th) having J eta older than a 


fourth century tradition in its favor. The date accepted by the 
Greek Church (Jan. 6th) rests upon_a somewhat older tradition, but 
neither day has any claim to reliability. 

For a full and excellent discussion of this subject, see the essay 
of Andrews in his Life of our Lord, pp. 1-22. See, also, Schaff’s 
Chi wrcl Pees ele iP: 98 sq. 

* Micah v. 

3 Cf. Luke ii, 2. 

Quirinins is the original Latin form of the name of which Luke 
wives the Greek form Kupyveos or Cyrenius (which is the form given 
also by Iusebius). 

The statement of Luke presents a chronological difficulty which 
has uot yet been completely solved, Quirinius we know to have 
been made governor of Syria in a.p. 6; and under him occurred a 
census or enrollment mentioned by Josephus, Aut. XVII. 13. 5, and 
XVIIT. x. 1. This is undoubtedly the same as that referred 
to in Acts vy. 37. But this took place some ten years after the 
birth of Christ, and cannot therefore be connected with that event. 
Many explanations have been offered to account for the dif ficulty, 
but since the discovery of Zumpt, the problem has been much sim- 
plified. Hle, as also Mommsen, has proved that Quirinius was 
twice gov ernor of Syria, the first time from B.C. 4 ( autumn ) to B.C. 1. 
But as Christ must have been born before the spring.of n.c. 4, the 
governorship of Quirinius is still a litde too lite. A solution of 
the question is ‘thus approached, however, though not all the 
difficulties are yet removed. Upon this question, see especially 

. M. Zumpt, Yas Geburtsjahr Christe (Leipzig, 1869), and 
compare Schat?s Church Hist., 1. 121-125, for a dandensed but 
excellent acbount of the whole matter, and for the literature of 
the subject. 

4 Eusebius here identifies the census mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. XVIII. 1.1) and refgrred to in Acts v. 37, with the one men- 
tioned in Luke it. 25 but this is an obvious error, aS an interval of 
ten years separ ited the two. Valesius considers it all one census, 
and hence regards Eusebius as correct in his statement; but this is 
very improb oF Jachmann (in Illgen’s Zevtscho ft . Theel- 
oete, 1839, I]. p. 35 sq-), according to his custom, ¢ harges Eusebius 
with willful cee anc fs and perversion of the facts, But such a charge 
is utterly without warrant. Eusebius, in cases where we can con- 
trol his st: ite ments iy Can be shown to have been always conscientious, 
Moreover, in this Aron. (ed. Schoene II. p. 12 +4) he identities the two 
censuses In the same way. But his Céronre/es were written some 
years before his ie and he cannot have had any object to de- 
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89 


term of office. In the same connection 
gives an account of the uprising of the Galile- 
ans, which took place at that time, of which 
also Luke, among our writers, has made men- 
tion in the Acts, in the following words: “ After 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days 
of the taxing, and drew away a multitude? 
after him: he also perished ; 
as many as obeyed him, were dispersed.” © 
The above-mentioned author, in the eigh- 
teenth book of his Antiquities, in agreement 
with these words, adds the following, which we 
quote exactly: “Cyrenius, a member of the 


4 


senate, one who had held other offices and had | 


passed through them all to the consulship, a 
man also of great dignity in other respects, 
came to Syria with a small retinue, being sent 
by Cesar to be a judge of the nation and 
to make an assessment of their property.” ‘ 
And after a little® he says: “ But Judas,° 


5 


and all, even, 


he | 


a Gaulonite, from a city called Gamala, taking | 
with him Sadduchus,” a Pharisee, urged the 


people to revolt, both of them saying that the 
taxation meant nothing else than downright 
slavery, and exhorting the nation to defend 
their liberty.’ And in the second book of 
his History of the Jewish War, he writes 
as follows concerning the same man: “At this 
time a certain Galilean, whose name was Judas, 
persuaded his countrymen to revolt, declaring 
that they were cowards if they submitted to 
pay tribute to the Romans, and if they endured, 


6 


ceive in them such as Jachmann assumes that he had in his ///story. 
It is plain that Eusebius has simply made a blunder, a thing not at 
all surprising when we remember how frequent his chronological 
errors are, 
nothing worse. It was natural to connect the two censuses men- 
tioned as taking place under the same governor, though a little 
closer attention to the facts would have shown him the discrepancy 
in date, which he simply overlooked. 

5 The New Testament (Textus Rec.) reads Aaby ixavor, 
which Laemmer agrees in his edition of Eusebius. Two MSS., 
lowed by Stephanus and Valesius, and by the English and German 
translators, read Aadyv woAvy. All the other MSS. and editors, as 
well as oe read Aaov alone, 

° Acts v. 

7 Josephus, "Ant. XVIIL 1. 1. 
see below, Bk. III. c. 8 (bird. 

9 Judas the Gaulonite. In Acts v. 37, and in Josephus, 2. ¥. II. 
8,1 (quoted just below), and 17. 8, and in Avt, XVIII. 1.6 and XX, 
5.2, he is called Judas of Galilee. But in the present section Jose- 
phus gives the fullest and most accurate account of him. Gaulo- 
nitis lay east of the Jordan, opposite Galilee. Judas of Galilee was 
probably his common designation, given to him either because his 
revolt took rise in Galilee, or because Galilee was used as a general 
term for the north country. He was evidently a man of poritio m 
and great personal influence, and drew vast numbers to his standard, 
denouncing, in the name of religion, the payment of tribute to 
Rome and all submission toa foreign yoke. ‘Lhe revolt spread 
ae rapidly, and the whole country was thrown into excitement 

disorder; but the Romans proved too strong for him, 
i soon perished, and his followers were dispersed, though many 
of them continued active until the final destruction of the city. 
The influence of dete. was so great and lasted so long that Jose- 
phus (4v¢. XWIIL. and 6) calls the tendency repres sented by 
him the ‘ fourth philosophy of the Jews,” ranking it with Vhart- 
saism, Sadduceeism, and I ssenisim. The distinguishing character- 
istic of this ‘‘ fourth philosophy ” or sect was its love of fre -edom. 
For an excellent account of Judas and ne revolt, sce Ewald’ 
Geshichte des Volkes sracl, V.p. x sq. 

Greek, XudSoyov; Rufinus, Sadduchum. He, too, must 
have been a man of intluence and meee I.ater in the same para- 
graph he is. made by Josephus a joint founder with Judas of the 

‘fourth philosophy,’ but in § 6 of the same chapter, where the 
author of it is referred to, Judas alone is mentioned. 


with 


Upon Josephus and his works, 


He is guilty of an inexcusable piece of carelessness, but | 


fol- | 


and | 


| About the Time of Christ, tn accordance 


| rect. 


| time of Moses to the reign of Augustus. 
ithe latter, Herod, the first foreigner, was given 


| father’s 


| possession of their land, 


besides God, masters who were mortal.’ !! 
These things are recorded by Josephus. 


CHAPTER VI. 


qweth 
Lréphecy, the Rulers who had governed the 
Fewish Naton in Regular Succession from 
the Days of Antiquity came to an End, and 
flerod, the First Foreigner, became King. 


Wuen Herod,’ the first ruler of foreign 1 
blood, became King, the prophecy of Moses 

received its fulfillment, according to which there 
should “not be wanting a prince of Judah, nor 
aruler from his loins, until he come for whom 
it is reserved.” ? The latter, he also shows, was 
to be the expectation of the nations.’ 
This prediction remained unfulfilled so 
long as it was permitted them to live under 
rulers from their own nation, that is, from the 
Under 


2 


the Kingdom of the Jews by the Romans. As 
Josephus relates, he was an Idumean ® on his 
side and an Arabian on his mother’s. 
But Africanus,® who was also no common writer, 
says that they who were more accurately in- 
formed about him report that he was a son of 
Antipater, and that the latter was the son of a 
certain Herod of Ascalon,’ one of the so-called 


11 Josephus, 2. %. II. 8. 1. 
1 Herod the Great, son of Antipater, an Idumean, 


who had 


been ap pointed procurator of Judea by Ceesar in n.c. 47. Herod was 
made governor of Galilee at the same time, and king of Judea by 
the Roman Senate im 3.c. 40. 


* Gen, xlix. 10. The LXX., which Eusebius ead here, accord- 


ing to his custom, is in the present instance somewhat different from 
the Hebrew. 3 Jord. 
4 Eusebius refers here to dwé. XIV. 1.3 and 7.3. According 


to Josephus, Herod's father was Antipater, and his mother Cypros, 
an ‘Ar abian woman of noble birth. 

The Idumeans or Edomites were the descendants of Esau, and 
inh: sMitad the Sinaitic peninsula south of the Dead Sea. ‘Their prin- 
cipal city and stronghold was the famous rock city, Petra. They 
were constant enemies of the Jews, refused them free pRssiee 
through their land (Num. xx. 20); were conquered by Saul and 


David, but again regained their independence, until they were fin-__ 


ally completel y subjug rated by John Hyrcanus, Who7 tet them i m 
but compelled them to undergo circum- 
cision, and a the Je wish law. Compare Josephus, lat. XII]. 9. 
me i 7s OGM eed ie 

5 On pe dea see 1} 3k. Vr. chap, : This account is given by 
Africanus in his epistle to Aristides, ene By. Eusebius in the next 
chapter. Africantis states there (§ 11) that the account, as he gives 
it, was handed down by the relatives of the Lord. But the tradi- 
tion, Whether much older than Africanus or not, is certainly incor- 
We learn from Josephus (dlavé. XLV. 2), who is the best wit- 
ness upon this sul ajec t, that Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, 

s the son of another Antipater, or Antipas, an Idumean who had 
been made governor of Idumea by the Jewish king Alexander Jan- 
nes (of the Maccabean family). In alvé. XVI. 11 Josep shus in- 
forms us that a report had been invented by friends and flatterers of 
Herod that he was descended from Jewish ancestors. The report 
orizinated with Nicolai Damasceni, a writer of the time of the 
Herods. The tradition preserved here by Africanus had its origin, 
evidently, in a desire to degrade Herod by representing him as de- 
scended from a slave. ; 

Ascalon, one of the five cities of the Philistines (mentioned 

Gchiencty in the Old my ument), lay upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Gaza and Jopp: It was beautified by Herod (< though 
not belonging to his Meena and after his death became the 
residence of his sister Salome. It was a prominent place in the 
Middle Ages, but is now in ruins. Of this Herod of Ascalon nothing 
is known, Possibly no such man existed, 
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99 THE GHURCHE: HISTORY "OF EUSEBIUS. 


[I. 6. 


3 servants’ of the temple of Apollo. This 

Antipater, having been taken a prisoner while 
a boy by Idumean robbers, lived with them, be- 
cause his father, being a poor man, was unable 
to pay a ransom for him. Growing up in their 
practices he was afterward befriended by Hyrca- 
nus,’ the high priest of the Jews. A son of his 

was that Herod who lived in the times of 
4 our Saviour.” When the Kingdom of the 

Jews had devolved upon such a man the 
expectation of the nations was, according to 
prophecy, already at the door. [or with him 
their princes and governors, who had ruled in 

regular succession from the time of Moses, 
5 came toanend. Lefore their captivity and 

their transportation to Babylon they were 
ruled by Saul first and then by David, and be- 
fore the kings leaders governed them who were 

called Judges, and who came after Moses 
6 and his successor Jesus. After their return 

from Babylon they continued to have with- 
out interruption an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment, with an oligarchy. For the priests had 
the direction of affairs until Pompey, the Roman 
general, took Jerusalem by force, and defiled 
the holy places by entering the very innermost 
sanctuary of the temple.’ Aristobulus,” who, 
by the right of ancient succession, had been up 
to that time both king and high priest, he sent 
with his children in chains to Rome; and gave 
to Hyrcanus, brother of Aristobulus, the high 
priesthood, while the whole nation of the Jews 

was made tributary to the Romans from 
7 that time.” But Hyrcanus, who was the 

last of the regular line of high priests, was 
very soon afterward taken prisoner by the Parthi- 
ans," and Herod, the first foreigner, as I have 


8 iepdSoudos, “6a temple-slave.” 

9 Hyrcanus II., eldest son of the King Alexander Jannzus of 
the Maccabaan family, became high pricst upon the death of his 
father, in 78 §.c.; and upon the death of his mother, in 69 1.c., as- 
cended the throne. Ife gave up his kingdom afterward (66 u.c.) to 
his younger brother, Aristobulus; but under the influence of Anti- 
pater the Idumean endeavored to regain it, and after a long war with 
his brother, was re-established in power by Pompey, in 63 u.c., but 
merely as high priest and governor, not with the title of king. He 
retained his position until 4o u.c., when he was driven out by his 
nephew Antigonus. He was murdered in 30 B.c., by command of 
Herod the Great, who had married his grand-daughter Mariamne. 
He was throughout a weak man, and while in power was completely 
under the influence of his minister, Antipater. 

10 Herod the Great. 

11 Tn 63 B.c., when Pompey’s curiosity led him to penetrate into 
the Holy of Holies. He was much impressed, however, by its sim- 
plicity, and went away without disturbing its treasures, wondering at 
a religion which had no visible God. 

12 Aristobulus I1., younger brother of Hyrcanus, a much abler 
and more energetic man, assumed the kingdom by an arrangement 
with his brother in 66 b.c. (see note g, above). In 63 H.C. he was 
deposed, and carried to Rome by Pompey. Ee died about 43 nc. 
Eusebius is hardly correct in saying that Aristobulus was king and 
high priest by regular succession, as his elder brother Hlyrcanus was 
the true heir, and he had assumed the power only because of his 
» superior ability. : 
13 The mnt independence of the Jews practically ceased at this 


already said, was made King of the Jewish 

nation by the Roman senate and by Augus- 8 
tus. Under him Christ appeared in bodily 

shape, and the expected Salvation of the nations 
and their calling followed in accordance with 
prophecy.” From this time the princes and 
rulers of Judah, I mean of the Jewish nation, 
came to an end, and as a natural consequence 
the order of the high priesthood, which from 
ancient times had proceeded regularly in closest 


succession from generation to generation, 2" 


was immediately thrown into confusion.” Of 9 
these things Josephus is also a witness,” who 

shows that whe rod was-madeKing™ by-the 
Romans he no longer appointed the high priests 
from the ancient line, but gave the honor to 
certain obscure persons. A course similar to 


that of Herod in the appointment of the priests—— 


time. For three years only, from 4o to 37 B.c., while Antigonus, son 
of Aristobulus and nephew of Hlyrcanus, was in power, Jerusalem 
was independent of Rome, but was soon retaken by Herod the Great, 
and remained from that time on in more or less complete subjection, 
either as a dependent kingdom or as a province. ‘ 

NW yon.c., when Antigonus, by the aid of the Parthiaus took Jeru- 
salem and established himself as king there, until comquered by 


was pursued by his son Archelaus,® and after 
him by the Romans, who took the govern- 
ment into their own hands.” The same 10 


writer shows ” that Herod was the first that —_-—~ 


locked up the sacred garment of the high priest 
under his own seal and refused to permit the 
high priests to keep it for themselves. ‘The 
same course was followed by Archelaus after 
him, and after Archelaus by the Romans. 

These things have been recorded by us 11 
in order to show that another prophecy has 
been fulfilled in the appearance of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Tor the Scripture, in the book of 
Daniel,** having expressly mentioned a certain 
number of weeks until the coming of Christ, of 
which we have treated in other books,” most 
clearly prophesies, that after the completion of 
those weeks the unction among the Jews should 
totally perish. And this, it has been clearly 
shown, was fulfilled at the time of the birth of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. This has been neces- 


Herod in 37 n.c. Hyrcanus returned to Jerusalem in 36 b.c., but 
was no longer high priest. 

10 Compare Isa. 1x. 23 xlii, 6; xlix. 6, etc. 

13 Eusebius’ statement is perfectly correct. The high priestly 
lineage had been kept with great scrupulousness until Hyrcanus I1., 
the last of the regular succession. (His grandson Aristobulus, how- 
ever, was high priest for a year under Herod, but was then slain by 
him.) Afterward the high priest was appointed and changed at 
pleasure by the secular ruler. — ; 

Herod the Great first established the practice of removing a high 
priest during his lifetime; and under him there were no less than six 
different ones. 

17 Josephus, Ant. XX. 8. 

18 “Archelaus, a son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman, and younger brother of Herod Antipas. Upon the death of 
his father, p.c. 4, he succeeded to the government of Idumea, Sama- 
ria, and Judea, with the title of Ethnarch. 

W After the death of Archelaus (A.D. 7), Judea was made a 
Roman province, and ruled by procurators until Herod Agrippa I. 
came into power in 374.0, (sce below, Dk, II. chap, 4, note 3). ‘The 
changes in the high priesthood during the most of this time were 
very rapid, one after another being appointed and removed accord- 
ing to the fancy of the procurator, or of the governor of Syria, who 
held the power of appointment most of the time. There were no 
fewer than nineteen high pnests between the death of Archelaus and 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

20 Josephus, la. XV. 11. 4. 21 Tan. ix. 26. 

22 Jt is commonly assumed that Eusebius refers here to the Dew. 
i 2sq., Where the prophecies of Daniel are discussed at 
as Lightfoot remarks, the reference 15 just as well sat- 
istied by the Lcdome Proph, UI. 45. We cannot, in fact, decide 
which work is meant, 
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1. 7.] AFRICANUS ONULHE GENEALOGY OF \GHRIST. gI 


sarily premised by us as a proof of the correct- 
ness of the time. 


CHAPTER: VII. 


The Alleged Discrepancy in the Gospels in regard 
to the Gencalogy of Christ. 


i Matrrew and Luke in their gospels have 

given us the genealogy of Christ differently, 
and many suppose that they are at variance with 
one another. Since as a consequence every be- 
liever, in ignorance of the truth, has been zeal- 
ous to invent some explanation which shall har- 
monize the two passages, permit us to subjoin 
the account of the matter which has come down 
to us,! and which is given by Africanus, who 
was mentioned by us just above, in his epistle to 
Aristides,” where he discusses the harmony of 
the gospel genealogies. After refuting the opin- 
ions of others as forced and deceptive, he gives 

the account which he had received from tra- 
2 dition® in these words: “ lor whereas the 

names of the generations were reckoned in 
Israel either according to nature or according to 
law, — according to nature by the succession of 
legitimate offspring g, and according to law when- 
ever another raised up a child to the name of a 
brother dying childless ;* for because a clear 
hope of resurrection was not yet given they had 


1 “*Over against the various opinions of uninstructed apologists 
for the Gospel history, Musebius introduces this account of Africanus 
with the words, Thy wept ToUTwWY KaTeAVouGaY els Nuas LoTopiay.” 
(Spitta-) 

2 On Africanus, see Bk. VI. chap. 31. Of this Aristides to whom 
the epistle is addressed we know nothing. Ie must not be con- 
founded with the apologist Aristides, who lived in the reign of ‘Tra- 
jan (see below, Bk. 1V.c. 3). Photius (27é/. 34) mentions this epis 
tle, but tells us nothing about Aristides himself, ‘Lhe epistle 
in numerous fragments, from which Spitta (Der Brief des Fil 
Africanus an dristides hritisch untersucht und hergestelit 
Halle, 1877) attempts to reconstruct the orizinal epistle. His w ork 
is the best and most complete upon the subject. Compare Routh, 
Rel. Sacre, 11. pp. 228-237 and pp. 329-356, where two fragments 
are given and discussed at length. The epistle (as given by Mai) is 
translated in the A tc- Nicene Kathers, Am. ed. V [. De 125. fi. 

The attempt of Africanus ts, so far as we know, the first critical 
attempt to harmonize the two genealogies of Christ. The question 
had been the subject merely of guesses and suppositions until his 
time. He approaches the matter in a free critical spirit (such as 
seems always to have characterized him), and his investigations 
therefore deserve attention. He holds that both gene: owies are 
those of Joseph, and this was the unanimous opinion of antiquity, 
though, as he says, the discrepancies were reconciled in various 
ways. Africanus himself, as will be scen, explains by the law of 
Levirate marriages, and his view is advocated by Mill (Ox the 
Mythical Interpretation of the Gospel, p. 201 sq. ); but of this in- 
terpretation Rev. Jolin Lishtfoot jus tly says, “ There is neither 
reason for it, nor, indeed, any foundation at all.” 

Upon the supposition that both genealogies relate to Joseph the 
best explanation is that Matthew’s table represents the royal line of 
legal successors to the throne of David, while Luke’s gives the line 
of actual descent. ‘This view is ably < vv ycated by Hervey in Smith's 
Rible Dictionary (article Genealogy of Fesus). Another opinion 
which has prevailed widely since the Reformation is that uke gives 
the genealogy of M: wed ‘The view is de ae d very ingeniously by 
Weiss (Leben Jesu, I. 205, 2d edition). lor further particulars 
sce, besides the works already mentioned, the various commentaries 
upon Matthew and Luke and the various lives of Christ, especialy 
Andrews’, p- 55 Sd. 

3 Eusebius makes a mistake in say ing that Africanus had re- 
ceived the explanation which follows from tradition. Por Africanus 
himself says expressly (3 15, below) that his interpretation is not 
supported by testimony. Eusebius’ error has been repeated by most 
Ww go upon the subject, but ts exposed by Spitta, dud, p. 63. 

4 The law is stated in Deut. xxv. 5 sq. 


a representation of the future promise by a kind 
of mortal resurrection, in order that the name of 
the one deceased might be perpetuated ; — 
whereas then some of those who are inserted 8 
in this genealogical table succeeded by nat- 

ural descent, the son to the father, while others, 
though born of one father, were ascribed by 
name to another, mention was male of both — 
of those who were progenitors in fact and 

of those who were so only in name. Thus 4 
neither of the gospels is in error, for one 
reckons by nature, the other by law. For the 
line of descent from Solomon and that from 
Nathan’ were so involved, the one with the 
other, by the raising up of children to the child- 
less and by second marriages, that the same per- 
sons are justly considered to belong at one time 
to one, at another time to another; that is, at 
one time to the reputed fathers, at another to 
the actual fathers. So that both these accounts 
are strictly true and come down to Joseph with 
considerable intricacy indeed, yet quite ac- 
curately. But. inorder, that what Dave, 15 
said may be made clear I shall explain the 
interchange of the generations. If we reckon 
the generations from David through Solomon, 
the third from the end is found to be Matthan, 
who begat jacel: the father of Joseph. But if, 
with Luke, we reckon them from Nathan the 
son of David, in like manner the third from the 
end is Melchi,® whose son Eli was the father of 
Joseph. For Joseph was the son of Eli, 

the son of Melchi. Joseph therefore being 6 
the object proposed to us, it must be shown 

how it is that each is recorded to be his father, 
both Jacob, who derived his descent from Solo- 
mon, and Ih, who derived his from Nathan ; 
first how it is that these two, Jacob and Eli, were 
brothers, and then how it is that their fathers, 
Matthan and Melchi, although of different fami- 
lies, are declared to be grandfathers of Jo- 
seph. Matthan and Melchi having married 7 
in succession the same woman, begat chil- 
dren who were uterine brothers, for the law did 
not prohibit a widow, whether such by divorce or 
by the death of her husband, from marrying 
another. By [stha‘’ then (for this was the 8 
woman’s name according to tradition) Mat- 
than, a descendant of Solomon, first begat Jacob. 


5 Nathan was a son of David and Pathsheba, and therefore own 
brothe rof Solomon. 

» Melchi, who is here given as the third from the end, is in our 
present texts of Luke the fifth (Luke iii, 24), Matthat and Levi 
standing between Melchi and Eli. Tt is hig ily probable that the 
text which Africanus followed goes. the two names Matthat and 
Levi (see Westcott and Hort’s Greek ‘Testament, Appendix, p. 57)- 
It is impossible to suppose that Africanus i in such an investigation 
as this could have overlooked two names by mistake if they had 
stood in his text of the Gospels. 

7 We know nothing more of Mstha. Africanus probably ve 
to the tradition handed down by the relatives of Christ, who had, as 
he says, preserved genealogies which ay yreed with those of the © 
pels. He disting ushes here what he vives on tradition from ie 
own interpretation of the Gospel discrepancy upon which he ts 
engaged, 
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And when Matthan was dead, Melchi, who traced 
his descent back to Nathan, being of the same 

tribe® but of another family,’ married her, 
9 as before said, and begat a son Eli. Thus 

we shall find the two, Jacob and Eli, al- 
though belonging to different families, yet breth- 
ren by the same mother. Of these’ the one, 
Jacob, when his brother [li had died childless, 
took the latter’s wife and begat by her a son» 
Joseph, his own son by nature! and in accord- 
ance with reason. Wherefore also it is written: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph.’ But according to law 
he was the son of Eli, for Jacob, being the 

brother of the latter, raised up seed to him. 
10 Hence the genealozy traced through him 

will not be rendered void, which the evan- 
gelist Matthew in his enumeration gives thus: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph.’ But Luke, on the other 
hand, says : ‘Who was the son, as was supposed’! 
(for this he also adds), ‘of Joseph, the son of 
Eli, the son of Melchi’; for he could not more 
clearly express the generation according to law. 
And the expression ‘he begat’ he has omitted in 


8 pvdAy. 

9 yevos. ‘'In this place yevos is used to denote frmzly. Mat- 
than and Melchi were of different families, but both belonged to the 
same Dayidic race which was divided into two families, that of Solo- 
mon and that of Nathan” (Valesius). 

W All the MSS. and editions of Eusebius read rpirov instead of 
vLoV here, Sut it is very difficult to make any sense out of the word 
tptrov in this connection, We therefore preter to follow Spitta (see 
trad. pp. 87 sqq.) in reading vio instead of zpcrov, an emendation 
which he has ventured to make upon the authority of Rufinus, who 
translates ‘‘ genuit Joseph filium suum,” showing no trace of a tpr- 
tov. The word tpirov is wanting also in three late Catence which 
contain the fragments of Africanus’ Epistle (compare Spitta, ed. 
p. 117, note 12). 

11 xara Adyov. These words have caused translators and com- 
mentators great difficulty, and most of them seem to have inissed 
their significance entirely, Spitta proposes to alter by reading «ara- 
Aoyorv, but the emendation is unnecess: ary. The remarks w hich he 
makes (p. 8g sqq-) upon the relation between this sentence and the 
next are, however, excellent. It was necessary to Africanus’ theory 
that Joseph should be jallowed to trace his lineage through Jac b, 
his father ‘‘ by nature,” as well as through Eli, his father a by law,’ 
and hence the words kara Aoyov are added and emphasized. He 
was his son by nature and therefore “ rightfully to be reckoned as 
his son.’ This explains the Diblical quotation which follows: 
“ Wherefore ’’ — because he was Jacob’s son by nature and could 
rightfully be reckoned in his line, and not only in the line of Hli— 
"it is written,’’ &c. 

12 Matt. i. 6. 

13 See Rev. John Lightfoot’s remarks on Luke iii. 23, in his 
Hebrew and Taimudical Exercttations on St. Luke 

44 This passage has caused much trouble. Valesius remarks, 
«Africanus wishes to refer the words ws steht To (‘as was sup- 
posed’ ) not only to the words veos ‘Tworh, but also to the words 
TOU "HAL, which follow, which although if ‘is acute is nevertheless 
improper and foolish; for if Luke indicates that le: gal generation or 
adoption by the words ws évoyigero, as Africanus claims, it would 
follow that Christ was the son of Joseph by legal adoption in the 
same way that Joseph was the son of Illi. And thus it would be 
said that Mary, after the death of Joseph, married his brother, and 
that Christ was beyotten by him, which is impious and absurd. And 
besides, if these words, Ws evouLero, are extended to the words tov 
“HAL, in the same way they can be extended to all which follow, For 
there i is no reason why they should be supplied in the second grade 
and not in the others.’ 

But against Valesius, Stroth says that Africanus secks nothing in 
the words ws évouicero, but in the fact that Luke says “he was “the 
son of,” while Matthew says ‘he begat.” Stroth’s interpretation ts 
followed by Closs, Heinichen, and others, but Routh follows Vale- 
sius. Spitta discusses the matter care fully (p. 91 sq.), Aayreeing with 
Valesius that Africanus lays the emphasis upon the words ws HOM 
ger0, but by an emendation (introducing a second ws evoei sero, and 
reading ‘ who was the son, as was supposed, of Joseph, the son ot 
Jacob, who was himself also the son, as was supposed, — for this he 
also adds, — of Eli, the son of Melchi"’) he applies the ws cvouicero 
only to the first and second membe rs, and takes it in a more general 
sense to cover both cases, thus ese aping V alesius’ conclusions ex- 
pressed aboye. ‘The conjecture is ingenious, but ts unwarranted and 


his genealogical table up to the end, tracing the 
genealogy back to Adam the son of God. 

This interpretation is neither incapable of 11 
proof nor is it an idle conjecture.’ For 

tlie relatives of our Lord according to the flesh, 
whether with the desire of boasting or simply 
Wishing to state the fact, in either case truly, 
have handed down the following account: 
Some Idumean robbers,” having attacked Asca- 
lon, a city of Palestine, carried away from a 
temple of Apollo which stood near the walls, in 
addition to other booty, Antipater, son of a cer- 
tain temple slave named Herod. And since the 
priest ¥ was not able to pay the ransom for his 
son, Antipater was brought up in the customs of 
the Idumeans, and afterward was befriended 
by Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews. 

And having been sent by Hyrcanus on an 12 
embassy to Pompey, and having restored to 


unnecessary The words which occur in the next sentence, ‘f and 
the expression ‘he begat’ he has omitted,” show that Africanus, as 
Stroth contends, lay s the emphi isis upon the dilference of form in the 
two genealovies, ‘Son of” and “ he begat.’? he best explanation 
seems to me to be that Afric: inus supposes Luke to have implied the 
legal generation in the words * ‘the Son of,” used in distinction from 
the detinite expression ‘‘he begat,”’ and that the words ®S evo. 
geto, which “ he also adds,” simply emphasize this difference of ex- 
pression by introducing a still greater ambiguity oe Luke’s mode 
of statement. He not only uses the words, the “ Son of,” which have 
aw ide Jatitude, ad mitting any kind of sonship, but ‘ “he also adds,’ 

‘as was supposed,’ ” showi ing, in Africanus’ opinion, still more 
clearly that the list which follows is far from being a closely defined 
table of cent by ‘‘ natural generation.”” 

‘5 ‘This seems the best possible rendering of the Greck, which 
reads TH avadopav TOUTaLEvOS €ws Tov "\Oan, Tov feov Kat’ ava- 
Avow. ovde yy avai’ seukTov «K.7.A., which is very dark, punctu- 
ated thus, and it is difficult to understand what is meant by kar 
avadvovy in connection with the preceding words. (Crusé transl: ites, 
“having traced it back as far as Adam. * who was the son of God,’ 
he resolves the whole series by referring back to God. Neither is 
this incapable of proof, nor is it an idle conjecture.””) ‘Lhe objec- 
tions which Spitta brings against the sentence in this form are well 
founded. He contends (p. “63 sqq-), and that rightly, that Africanus 
could not have written the sentence thus. In restoring the original 
epistle of Africanus, therefore, he throws the words Kat’ dvadvour 
into the next sentence, which "disposes of the ditficulty, and makes 
good sense, We should then read, “‘ having traced it back as far as 
Adam, the Son of God. This interpretation (more literally, ‘as an 
interpretation,’ or ‘by way of interpretation ") is neither incapable 
of proof, nor is it an idle conjecture.’” That Africanus wrote thus I 
am convinced. But as Spitta shows, Eusebius must have divided 
the sentences as they now stand, for, according to his idea, that 
Africanus?’ account was one which he had received by tradition, the 
other mode of reading would be incomprehensible, though he prob a- 
bly did not understand much better the meaning of kar’ avadvow 
as he placed it. In translating Africanus’ epistle here, I have felt 
justified in rendering it as Africanus probably wrote it, instead of 
following Eusebius’ incorrect reproduction of it. 

6 The Greek reads: mapéSovav xat rovro, “have handed down 
also.’ The cat occurs in all the MSS, and versions of Kuscbius, 
and was undoubtedly written by him, but Spitta supposes it an addi- 
tion of Eusebius, caused, like the change in the previous sentence, 
by his erroneous conception of the nature of Africanus’ interpreta. 
tion, The kat is certs nly troublesome if we suppose that ail that pre- 
cedes is Africanus’ own interpretation of the Biblical lists, and not a 
traditional account handed down by the“ relatives of our Lord’’; and 
this, in spite of Huscbius’ belief, we must certainly insist upon. We 
may the refore assume with Spitta that the «ae did not stand in the 
original epistie as Africanus wrote it. The question arises, if what 
precedes is not given upon the authority of the relatives of our 
Lord,” why then is this account introduced upon their testimony, as 
if confirming the preceding? We may simply refer again to Africa- 
nus’ words at the end of the extract (§ rs below) to prove that his 
inte rpret ition did not rest upon testimony, and then we may answer 
with Spitta that their testimony, which is appealed to in § r4 below, 
was to the genealogies themselves, and in this Africanus wishes it to 
be known that they confirmed the Gospel lists. 

47 See above, chap. VI. notes 5 and 6. 

8 We should re tthe word “ temple-servant” again instead of 

“oriest??; but, as Valesius remarks, ‘ [t was pos sible for the same 
person to be oehe priest and seryant, if for instance it was a condi- 
tion of priesthood that only captives "should be made priests.” And 
this was really the case in many plices. 
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AFRICANUS ON THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 93 


him the kingdom which had been invaded by 
his brother Aristobulus, he had the good fortune 
to be named procurator of Palestine.” But 
Antipater having been slain by those who were 
envious of his great good fortunce,”’ was succeeded 
by his son Herod, who was afterward, by a decree 
of the senate, made King of the Jews*! under An- 
tony and Augustus. Fis sons were Herod and 
the other tetrarchs.” ‘These accounts agree 
13 also with those of the Greeks.” But as there 
had been kept in the archives“ up to that 
time the genealogies of the Hebrews as well 
-of those who traced their lineage back to prose- 
lytes,” such as Achior the Ammonite and Ruth 
the Moabitess, and to those who were mingled 
with the Israelites and came out of Kgypt with 
them, Herod, inasmuch as the lineage of the Is- 
raelites contributed nothing to his advantage, 
and since he was goaded with the consciousness 
of his own ignoble extraction, burned all the 
genealogical records,” thinking that he might! 
appear of noble origin if no one else were able, 
from the public registers, to trace back his line- 
age to the patriarchs or proselytes and to those 
mingled with them, who were called Geo- 
14 rae.8 A few of the careful, however, having 
obtained private records of their own, either |! 


19 Appointed by Julius Ca:sar in 47 B.c. (see chap. VI. note 1, 
above). 

20 Ele was poisoned by Malichus in 42 8.c. (see Josephus, «lx, 
XLV, rx, 4). 

21 Appointed king in 40 B.c. (sce chap. VT. note 1, above). 

22 Vhe ethnarch Archelaus (sce chap. VI. note 18) and the te- 
trarchs Herod Antipas and Iferod Phiip 10s 

23 Cf. Dion Cassius, XNXVIL. 15 sqq. and Strabo, XVI. 2. 46. 

24 It was the custom of the Jews, to whom tribal and family 
descent meant so much, to keep copies of ee genealogical records 
of the people in the public archives. Cf. » Josephus, Ve | vta, 
§ 1, where he draws his own lineage from te ‘public archives; and 
cf. ‘Cou tra Apion. I. 7. 

25 dypt mpoonAv7wy. Heinichen and Burton read apxempoonAu- 
qwv, ‘ancient proselytes.”’ ‘The two readings are about equally 
supported by MS. authority, but the same persons are meant here 
as at the end of the paragraph, where w,ocnAuTovs, not apyiTs077/- 
Avrous, occurs (cf. Spitta, pp. 97 sq., and Routh’s Religuie Sacre 
II. p. 347 sy., 2d ed.). 

28 Achior was a general of the Ammonites in the army of Holo- 
fernes, who, according to the Book of Judith, was a general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king “of the Assyrians, and was slain by the Jewish 
heroine, Judith. Achior is reported to have become afterward a 
Jewish prosely te. 

27 The Greek reads éverpnoev avtwv tas avaypahdas Tay yevar, 
but, with Spitta, I venture, against all the Greek MSS., to insert 
magas before Tas avaypadas upon the authority of Rufinus and the 
author of the Syriac version, both of whom reproduce the woid 
(cf. Spitta, p. 99 sq.). Africanus certai: ily supposed that Herod 
destroyed a// the genealogical records, and not simply those of the 
true Jews. 

This account of the burning of the records given by Afric anus is 
contradicted by history, for we learn from Josephus, De Ist, § 1, 
that he drew his own lineage from the public records, which were 
therefore still in existence more than half a century after the time 
at which Herod is said to have utterly destroyed them. Itis si eniti- 
cant that Ruftinus translates eves H/ehre@orumt generationes de- 
seripte in Archivis templt sccretiorious habebantur, 

How old this tradition was we do not know; Africanus is the sole 
extant witness of it. 

23 robs Te KaAovmEVous yeuwpas. ‘The word yewwpas occurs in 

the LXX. of Ex. xii. 19, where it translates the Hebrew “J. ‘The 


h. V. reads stranger, the R. V., sojorerner, and Liddell and Scott 
vive the latter meaning for the Greek word. See Valesius’ note 
tx doco, and Routh (IL. p. 349 sq.), who makes some strictures upon 
Valesius’ note. Africanus Hoe ‘here to all those that came out 
from Egypt with the Israelites, whether native Egyptians, or for- 
ny snens resident in Egypt. Ex. xit. 38 tells us that a “mixed mul- 
titude” went out with the children of Isvacl (eretxtos modus), and 
Africanus just above speaks of them in the same way (Urqucxtwr), 


by remembering the names or by getting them in 
some other way from the registers, pride them- 
selves on preserving the memory of their noble 
extraction. Among these are those already 
mentioned, called Desposyni,” on account of 
their connection with the family of the Saviour. 
Coming from Nazara and Cochaba,” villages of 
Judea,” into other parts of the world, they drew 
the aforesaid genealogy from memory * and from 
the book of daily records as faithfully as 
possible. Whether then the case stand thus 15 
or not no one could find a clearer explana- 
tion, according to my own opinion and that of 
every candid person. And let this suffice us, 


°0 Seamoouvoc: the persons called above (§ xr) the relatives of 
the < Saviour according to the flesh (ol kata TaoKe. ovyyevecs). The 
Greck word signities ‘* belonging to a master.’ 

8% Cochaha, according to E piphanius (/laer. XXX. 2 and 16), 
was a village in Basz anitide near Decapolis. It is noticeable that 
this region was the seat of Ebionism. ‘There may therefore be sig- 
nificance in the care with which these Desfosyuf preserved the 

cenealogy of Joseph, for the Ebionites believed that Christ was the 
real son of Jose; ph, aati therefore Joseph’ 5 lineace was his. 

81“ Judea” is’ here used in the wider sense of Palestine as a 
whole, including the country both east and west of the Jordan. 
The word is occasionally used in this sense in Josephus; and so 
in Matt. xix. I, anid M me AEs x. 1, we read of “‘ the coasts of Judea be- 
yond Jordan.” Ptolemy, Dion Cassius, and Strabo habitually em- 
ploy the word in the wide sense. 

“2 é« pyviuns. These words are not found in any extant MSS., 
but I have followed Stroth and others in supplying them for the 
following reasons. The Greek, as we have it, runs: kat tTHy mpo- 
Ketmerny yeveadoylay é« Te THS BiAov THY Hueowy K.T.A. The 
particle te indicates plainly that some phrase has fallen out. Ru- 
finus translates ordinem supra dicte generationts partin 
memortter parttit etlam ex dlerum libris in quantum 
erat perdocebant. Vhe words partim mentoriter find no equiva- 
lent in the Greek as we have it, but the particle te, which still 
remains, shows that words which Rufinus translated thus must 
have stood originally in the Greck. ‘Lhe Syriac version also con- 
firms the conclusion that something stood in the original which 
has since disappeared, though the rendering which it gives rests 
evidently upon a corrupt text (cf. Spitta, p. tor). Walesius sug- 

gests the insertion of amo mryuys, though he does not place the 
phrase in his text. Heinichen supplies wynuovevoavres, and is 
followed by Closs in his translation. Stroth, Migne, Routh, and 
Spitta read ex pv7uns. The sense is essentially the same in: each 
case. 

83 Tt has been the custom since Valesius, to consider this ‘* Book 
of daily records” (BiBAos THY Hepa) the same as the ‘ private 
records” ((StwTtkas amtoypadbas) mentioned just above. But this 
opinion has been combated by Spitta, and that with perfect right. 
The sentence. is, in fact, an exact parallel to the sentence just 
above, where it is said that a few of the careful, either by means of 
their memory or by means of copies, were able to have ‘private 
eco of theirown.” In the present sentenc eit is said that ‘ they 
drew the aforesaid gencalogy (viz., ‘the private records of their 
own’) from memory, or from the Book of datly records” (which 
corresponds to the cofées referred to above). This book of daily 
records is clearly, therefore, something other than the WwtiKcas 
amoypadias, but exactly w hat we are to understand by it is not so 
easy to say. It cannot denote the regular public records (called the 
archives above), for these were completed, and would not need to 
be supple mented by memory; and apparently, according to Afri- 
canus’ opinion, these private records were made after the destruction 
of the regular public ones. ‘Vhe “ Book of daily records” referred 
to must have been at any i an TLGsagic genealogical source 
needing to be supplemented by the memory. Private family record 
books, if such existed previous to the supposed destruction of the 
public records, of which we have no evidence, would in all prob- 
abit have been complete for each faurnily. Spitta maintains 
(p. 10% S4-) that the Look of Chronicles is meant: the Hebrew 
ESAT “27, words or records of the days. his is a very at- 


Raehine eheceation® as the book exac tly corresponds to the book 
deseribed: the genealogies whic h it gives are incomplete and re- 
quire supplementing, and it is a book which was accessible to all; 

public, therefore, and yet not involved in the supposed destruc- 
uon. ‘The difficulty lies in the name given. Tt is true that Jerome 
calls the Books of Chronicles Verba Dierton and Hilary Ser 

mrones Dterum, &c.; but we should expect Afric anus to use here 
the technical LXX, usieatrnt ne Hapadcimopevov. Dut whatever 
this ** Book of ae records’? was, it cannot have been the ‘' pri- 
yate recovds " which were formed “from memory and from copies, 

but was one of the sources from which those ‘ private records * 

were drawn, 
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94 THE CHURCH SHISTORY“OF EUSEBIUS. (I. 7 


de 


for, although we can urge no testimony in its sup- 
port,"' we have nothing better or truer to offer. 
In any case the Gospel states the truth.” And 
at the end of the same epistle he adds these 
words: “ Matthan, who was descended from 
Solomon, begat Jacob. And when Matthan was 
dead, Melchi, who was descended from Nathan, 
begat Ili by the same woman. 
were thus uterine brothers. Eli having died 
childless, Jacob raised up seed to him, begetting 
Joseph, his own son by nature, but by law the 

son of Ili. ‘Thus Joseph was the son of 
17 both.” ‘Thus far Africanus. And the line- 

age of Joseph being thus traced, Mary also 
is virtually shown to be of the same tribe with 
him, since, according to the law of Moses, inter- 
marriages between different tribes were not per- 
mitted.” T’or the command is to marry one of 
the same family and lineage,” so that the in- 
heritance may not pass from tribe to tribe. ‘This 
may suffice here. , 


GHAPTER» VIII; 


The Cruclty of Flerod toward the Infants, and 
the Manner of his Death. 


vi WnueEn Christ was born, according to the 

prophecies, in Bethlehem of Judea, at the 
time indicated, Herod was not a little disturbed 
by the enquiry of the magi who came from the 
east, asking where he who was born King of the 
Jews was to be found, — for they had scen his 
star, and this was their reason for taking so long 
a journey; for they earnestly desired to wor- 
ship the infant as God,'— for he imagined that 
his kingdom might be endangered ; and he en- 
quired therefore of the doctors of the law, who 
belonged to the Jewish nation, where they ex- 
pected Christ to be born. When he learned 


34 Compare note 3, above. Africanus’ direct statement shows 
clearly enough that he does not rest his interpretation of the geneal- 
ogies (an interpretation which is purely a result of Biblical study) 
upon the testimony of the relatives of the Saviour. Their testimony 
is invoked with quite a different purpose, namely, in confirmation of 
the genealogics themselves, and the long story (upon the supposition 
that their testimony is invoked in support of Africanus’ ¢eterpreta- 
tion, introduced pedaticelly without sense and reason) thus has its 
proper place, in showing how the ‘relatives of the Saviour” were 
ina position to be competent witnesses upon this question of /iect 
(not ¢uterpretation), in spite of the burning of the public records 
by Herod. 

86 'The law to which Eusebius refers is recorded in Num. 
xxxvi. 6,7. But the prohibition given there was not an absolute 
and universal one, but a prohibition which concerned only heiresses, 
who were not to marry out of their own tribe upon penalty of for- 
feiting their inheritance (cf. Josephus, ant, 1V. 7. 5). It is an 
instance of the limited nature of the law that Mary and Iliza- 
beth were relatives, although Joseph and Mary belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, and Zacharias, at least, was a Levite. This examule 


“lay so near at hand that Eusebius should not have overlooked it 
‘in making his assertion. His argument, therefore, in proof of the | 


fict that Mary belonged to the tribe of Judah has no force, but the 
fact itself is abundantly established both by the unanimous tradition 
of antiquity (independentof Luke’s genealogy, which was universally 
supposed to be that of Joseph), and by such passages as Ps, exxxi. 
ir, Acts ii. 30, xiii. 23, Rom, 1. 3. 

Ww Syou, 37 maTpias. 

1 ofa bea mpooxvrjoat, Eusebius adds the words ola eo, which 
are not found in Matt. it, 2 and 11, where mpooxvyijoae ts used. 


Eli and Jacob, 


that the prophecy of Micah? announced that 
Gethlehem was to be his birthplace he com- 
manded, in a single edict, all the male infants in 
Bethlehem, and all its borders, that were two 
years of age or less, according to the time 
which he had accurately ascertained from the 
magi, to be slain, supposing that Jesus, as was 
indeed likely, would share the same fate as 

the others of his own age. But the child 2 
anticipated the snare, being carried into 

IXgypt by his parents, who had learned from an 
angel that appeared unto them what was about 
to happen. ‘These things are recorded by 

the Holy Scriptures in the Gospel? It is 3 
worth while, in addition to this, to observe 

the reward which Herod received for his daring 
crime against Christ and those of the same age. 
lor immediately, without the least delay, the 
divine vengeance overtook him while he was 
still alive, and gave him a foretaste of what 

he was to'receive after death, It is.not 4 
possible to relate here how he tarnished 

the supposed felicity of his reign by successive 
calamities in his family, by the murder of wife 
and children, and others of his nearest relatives 
and dearest friends.* ‘The account, which casts 
every other tragic drama into the shade, is de- 
tailed at length in the histories of Josephus.’ 

How, immediately after his crime against 5 
our Saviour and the other infants, the pun- 

ishment sent by God drove him on to his death, 
we can best learn from the words of that historian 
who, in the seventeenth book of his Antiquities 
of the Jews, writes as follows concerning 

his end :* “But the disease of Herod grew 6 
more severe, God inflicting punishment for 

his crimes. For a slow fire burned in him which 
was not so apparent to those who touched him, 
but augmented his internal distress ; for he had 
a terrible desire for food which it was not pos- 
sible to resist. He was affected also with ulcera- 
tion of the intestines, and with especially severe 
pains in the colon, while a watery and trans- 

parent humor settled about his feet. He 7 
suffered also from a similar trouble in his 

abdomen. Nay more, his privy member was 
putrefied and produced worms. He found also 
excessive difficulty in breathing, and it was par- 
ticularly disagreeable because of the offensive- 


2 Mic. v. 26 3 Matt. il. 

4 THerod’s reign was very successful and prosperous, and for 
most of the time entirely undisturbed by external troubles; but his 
domestic life was embittered by a constant succession of tragedies 
resulting from the mutnal jealousies of his wives (of whom he had 
ren) and of their children. Marly in his reign he slew Hyrcanus, 
the erandfather of his best-loved wife Mariamne, upon suspicion «i 
treason; a little later, Mariamne herself was put to death; in 6 1c, 
her sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, were condemned and executed: 
and in 4 n.c., but a few days before his death, Antipater, his eldest 
son, who had been instrumental in the condemnation of Alexander 
and Aristobulus, was also slain by his orders. ‘hese murder 
accompanied by many others of friends and kindred, who were con- 
stuntly falling under suspicion of treason, 

5 Tn the later books of the «lxtépiid/es and in the first heel 
the Jewish war. 6 Josephus, «tt, NVI. c. 
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1. 8.] THE 


END OF 


HEROD. 95 


ness of the odor and the rapidity o 
He had convulsions also in every limb, 
8 which gave him uncontrollable strength. It 


power of divination and wisdom to explain such 
events, that God had inflicted this punishment 
upon the King on account of his great impiety.” 

The writer mentioned above recounts these 
9 things in the work referred to. And in 

the second book of his History he gives 
a similar account of the same Herod, which runs 
as follows: “The disease then seized upon his 
whole body and distracted it by various. tor- 
ments. Tor he had a slow fever, and the itch- 
ing of the skin of his whole body was insupporta- 
ble. He suffered also from continuous pains in 
his colon, and there were swellings on his feet 
like those of a person suffering from dropsy, 
while his abdomen was inflamed and his privy 
member so putrefied as to produce worms, Be- 
sides this he could breathe only in an’ upright 
posture, and then only with difficulty, and he had 
convulsions in all his limbs, so that the diviners 

said that his diseases were a punishment. 
10 But he, although wrestling with such suffer- 


ings, nevertheless clung to life and hoped 


for safety, and devised methods of cure. For 
instance, crossing over Jordan he used the warm 
baths at Callirhoe,? which flow into the Lake As- 

phaltites,"’ but are themselves sweet enough 


TS foci lcs 


means of heated oil. But when they had let 
him down into a tub filled with oil, his eyes be- 
came weak and turned up like the eyes of a dead 
person. But when his attendants raised an out- 
cry, he recovered at the noise; but finally, de- 
spairing of a cure, he commanded about fifty 
drachms to be distributed among the soldiers, 

and great sums to be given to his generals 
12 and friends. Then returning he came to 

Jericho, where, being seized with melan- 


1B. F. 1. 33+ 5 and 6. 

8 rowny eivar TA vooNmaTa Adyetv, Josephus, according to the 
text of Hudson, reads mou nv eivat ney gohiatwv Ta vorypara Ac- 
yewv, which is translated by Traill, “* pronounced his andies a 
judgment for his treatment of the Sophists.’ ‘ Nicephorus (#7. #,1. 
15) agrees with Eusebius in omitting the words twv copotor, ‘but 
he is not an independent witness. Whether Hudson's text is sup- 
ported at this point by strong MS, authority I do not know. If the 
words stood in the original of Josephus, we may suppose that they 
were accidentally omitted by 1 isebius himself or by one of his copy- 
ists, or that they were thrown out in order to make Josephus’ state- 
ment better correspond with his own words in ut, XV11.6 , quoted 
just above, where his disease is said to have been a result of his im- 
piety in general, not of any particular exhibition ae it. 

On the other hand, the omission of the words in Ant. XVIT. 6 
casts at least a mel ion on their genuineness, and if we were to 
assume that the words did not occur in the original text of Josephus, 
it would be very easy to understs ind their insertion by some copyist, 
» for in the previous paragraph the historian has been speaking of the 
Sophists, and of Herod's cruel treatment of them, 

* Callirho& was a town just east of the Dead Sea, 

W sye Aabadrirey Ayu. This is the name by which Josephus 
rommonly designates the Dead Sea. ‘The same name occurs also in 
Diodorus Siculus (iL. 48, NLX. g8). 


His physicians here thought that | 
. > . | 
they could warm his whole body again by 


f respiration. |choly, he planned to commit an impious deed, 


as if challenging death itself. For, collecting 


| from every town the nee illustrious men of all 
was said, indeed, by those who possessed the | 


Judea, he commanded that they be shut up 
in the so-called hippodrome. And having 18 
summoned Salome," his sister, and her hus- 
band, Alexander,” he said : ‘I know that the Jews 
wil rejoice at my death. But I may be lamented 
by others and have a splendid funeral if you are 
willing to perform my commands. When I shall 
expire surround these men, who are now under 
guard, as quickly as possible with soldiers, and 
slay them, in order that all Juclea and every house 
may weep for me even against their will.’ ” ® 
And after a little Josephus says, “And again 14 
he was so tortured by want of food and by 
a convulsive cough that, overcome by his pains, 
he planned to ce his fate. ‘Taking an 
apple he asked also for a knife, for he was accus- 
tomed to cut apples and eat them. Then look- 
ing round to see that there was no one to hinder, 
he raised his right hand as if to stab him- 
self.” In addition ttoptitese things the 15 
same writer Bea that he slew another of 
his own sons before his death, the third one 
slain by his command, and that immediately 
afterward he breathed his last, not without ex- 
cessive pain. 

Such was the end of Herod, who suffered 16 
a just punishment for his slaughter of the 
children of Bethlehem,” which was the result 
of his plots against our Saviour. After this 17 
an angel appeared in a dream to Joseph in 
Kgypt and commanded him to go to Judea with 
the child and its mother, revealing to him that 
those who had sought the life of the child were 
dead.” To this the evangelist adds, “ But when 
he heard that Archelaus did reign in the room 
of his father Herod he was afraid to go thither ; 
notwithstanding being warned of God in a dream 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee.” 


11 Salome was own sister of Herod the Great, and wife in succes- 
sion of Joseph, Costabarus, and Alexas. She possessed all the cru- 
elty of Herod hir mse If and was the cause, through her jealousy and 
envy, of most of the terrible tragedies in his family. 

T™ Alexander, the third husband of Salome, is always called 

€ by | Josephus. 
13.6. (cf, Anz. XVII. 6. '5)i. This terrible story rests 
upon tl “author rity - "Josephus alone, but is so in keeping with 
Herod’s « acter that we have no reason to doubt its truth. ‘The 
commands of Herod, however, were not carried out, the condemned 
men being released after his death by Salome (see 767d. § 8). 

so, F. 1. 33.7 (cf. lat. XVII. 7). Herod’s suicide was pre- 
vented by his cousin Achi¢ bus, as Josephus informs us in the same 
ROpnecuGn: , 

iB, ¥. 1.033. 7 and 8 (cf. Ant. XVII. 7). Antipater, son of 
Herod and his first wife Doris, was intended by his father to be his 
successor in the kingdom. He was beheaded five days before the 
death of Herod, for plotting against his father. He richly deserved 


= 


| his fate. 


Ww Eusebius gives here the traditional Christian interpretation of 
the cause of Herod’ 5 sufferings. Josephus nowhere mentions the 
slaughter of the innocents; whe ther through ignorance, or because 
of the insicnificance of the tragedy when compared with the other 
bloody acts of Herod’s retyn, we do not know. 

17 See Matt. il. 19, 20- 

13’ Matt. ii, 22. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 
The Times of Pilate. 


iL THE historian already mentioned agrees 

with the evangelist in regard to the fact 
that Archelaus' succeeded to the government 
after Herod. He records the manner in which 
he received the kingdom of the Jews by the 
will of his father Herod and by the decree of 
Cesar Augustus, and how, after he had reigned 
ten years, he lost his kingdom, and his brothers 
Philip* and Herod the younger,® with Lysanias,* 
still ruled their own tetrarchies. The same 
writer, in the eighteenth book of his Antiquities,’ 
says that about the twelfth year of the reign of 
Tiberius,” who had succeeded to the empire 
after Augustus had ruled fifty-seven years,’ Pon- 


1 Archelaus was a son of Herod the Great, and own brother of 
the Tetrarch Herod Antipas, with whom he was educated at Rome. 
Immediately after tne death of Antipater he was designated by his 
father as his successor in the kingdom, and Augustus ratified the 
will, but gave him only the title of ethnarch. ‘The title of King he 
never really received, although he is spoken of as king in Matt. i. 
22, the word being used in a loose sense. His dominion consisted 
of Idumea, Judea, Samaria, and the cities on the coast, comprising 
a half of his father’s kingdom. The other half was divided between 
Herod Antipas and Philip. He was very cruel, and was warmly’ 
hated by most of his subjects. In the tenth year of his reign (ac- 
cordiag to Josephas, ué. XVII. 13. 2), or in the ninth (according 
to 2. F. IL. 7. 3), he was complained against by his brothers and 
subjects on the ground of cruelty, and was banished to Vienne in 
Gaul, where he probably died, although Jerome says that he was 
shown his tomb near Bethlehem. Jerome’s report, however, is too 
late to be of any value. The exact length of his reign it is impos- 
sible to say, as Josephus is not consistent in his reports, ‘lhe 
difference may be due to the fact that Josephus reckoned from 
different starting-points in the two cases. He probably ruled a 
little more than nine years. His condemnation took place in the 
consulship of M. Emilius Lepidus and L. Arruntius (i.e. in 
6 A.D.) according to Dion Cassius, LV. 27. After the deposition 
of Archelaus Judea was made a Roman province and attached 
to Syria, and Coponius was seat as the first procurator. On Archic- 
laus, see Josephus, dwt. XVII. 8, 9,11 sq., and L. F. I. 33. 8 sq.; 
IL. 6 sq. 

2 Philip, a son of Herod the Great by his wife Cleopatra, was 
Tetrarch of Batanea, T'rachonitis, Aurinitis, &c., from B.c. 4 to 
A.D. 34. He was distinguished for his justice and moderation. He is 
mentioned only once in the New Testament, Luke iii. 1. On Philip, 
see Josephus, dz. XVII. 8.1; 11. 4; MVIII. 4. 6. 

3% Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great by his wife Malthace, 
was Tetrarch of Galilee and Perea from b.c. 4 to A.D. 39. In 39 A.D. 
he went to Rome to sue for the title of King, which his nephew Herod 
Agrippa had already secured. But accusations against him were 
sent to the emperor by Agrippa, and he thereby lost his tetrarchy 
and was banished to Lugdunum (Lyons) in Gaul, and died (accord- 
ing to Josephus, &. ¥. Il. 9.6) in Spain, It was he who beheaded 
John the Baptist, and to him Jesus was sent by Pilate. His char- 
acter is plain enough from the New Testament account. For further 

articulars of his life, see Josephus, «wt, XVII. 8. 1; x1. 4; 
Viliewex 6 andy Oo. ye MU. G. 

4 The Lysanias referred to here is mentioned in Luke iii. 1 as 
Tetrarch of Abilene. fusebius, in speaking of Lysanias here, 
follows the account of Luke, not that of Josephus, for the latter 
nowhere says that Lysanias continued to rule his tetrarchy after the 
exile of Archelaus. Indeed he nowhere states that Lysanias ruled a 
tetrarchy at this period. He only refers (4f¢. XVIII. 6. 10; XIX. 
Ss. 33 XX. 7. 1; and B. F. Il. 2, 8) to “the tetrarchy of Lysa- 
nias,””? which he says was given to Agrippa I. and IL. by Caligula 
and Claudius. Eusebtus thus reads more into Josephus than he has 
any right to do, and yet we cannot assume that he is guilty of willful 
deception, for he may quite innocently have interpreted Josephus in 
the light of Luke’s account, without realizing that Josephus’ state- 
ment is of itself entirely indefinite. That there ts no real contra- 
diction between the statements of Josephus and Luke has been 
abundantly demonstrated by Davidson, /troduction to the New 
Testament, 1. p. 215 sq. 

6 Josephus, At, XVIII. 2. 2 and 4. 2. 

6 Josephus reckons here from the death of Augustus (14 A.D.), 
when Tiberius became sole emperor. Pilate was appointed pro- 
curator in 26 A.D. and was recalled in 36. 

7 Josephus dates the beginning of Augustus’ reign at the time of 
the death of Julius Cassar (as Eusebius also does in chap. 5, § 2), 
and cAlls him the second emperor. Hut Augustus did not actually 
become emperor until 31 8,¢., after the battle of Actium. 
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tius Pilate was entrusted with the government 
of Judea, and that he remained there ten full 
years, almost until the death of Tiberius. 
Accordingly the forgery of those who have 2 
recently given currency to acts against our 
Saviour® is clearly proved. For the very date 


; given in them” shows the falsehood of their 


fabricators. For the things which they have 3 


dared to say concerning the passion of the 
Saviour are put into the fourth consulship of 
Tiberius, which occurred in the seventh year of 
his reign ; at which time it is plain that Pilate 
was not yet ruling in Judea, if the testimony of 
Josephus is to be believed, who clearly shows 
in the above-mentioned work that Pilate was 
made procurator of Judea by ‘Tiberius in the 
twelfth year of his reign. 


CHAPTER X. 


The fligh Priests of the Jews under whom Christ 
taught. 


Ir was in the fifteenth year of the reign 1 
of Tiberius,! according to the evangelist, 
and in the fourth year of the governorship of 
Pontius Pilate,? while Herod and Lysanias and 
Philip were ruling the rest of Judea,’ that our 
Savtour and Lord, Jesus the Christ of God, being 
about thirty years of age,* came to John for bap- 
tism and began the promulgation of the 
Gospel. The Divine Scripture says, more- 2 
over, that he passed the entire time of his 
ministry under the high priests Annas and 
Caiaphas,’ showing that in the time which be- 


8 Eusebius refers here, not to the acts of Pilate written by 
Christians, of which so many are still extant (cf. Uk. I. chap. 2, note 
1), but to those forged by their enemies with the approval of the 
emperor Maximinus (see below, Bk. IX. chap. 5). 

YO THs Tapagnuetwoems xpovos. "In this place mapac. is the 
superscription or the designation of the time which was custcmarily 
prefixed to acts. For judicial acts were thus drawn up: Coxsu/atn 
Tibertt August! Septimo, inducto in gudictum Fesu, &c.” (Val.) 

0 Ant, XVIII. 2. 2. Compare § 1, above. 

1 Luke iii, t. Eusebius reckons the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
from 14 A.N., that is, from the time when he became sole emperor. 
There is a difference of opinion among commentators as to whether 
Luke began to reckon from the colleagueship of ‘Tiberius (11 or 
12 A.D.), or from the beginning of his reign as sole emperor. Either 
mode of reckoning is allowable, but as Luke says that Christ ‘ be- 
gan to be about thirty years of age” at this time, and as he was born 
probably about 4 B.c., the former seems to have been Luke’s mode. 
Compare Andrew's Life cf our Lord, p. 28. 

2 Luke says simply, ‘‘ while Pontius Pilate was governor of 
Judea,’’ and does not mention the year, as Eusebius does, 

3 See the previous chapter. 

4 Eusebius’ reckoning would make Christ’s birthday synchron- 
ize with the beginning of our Christian era, which is at least three 
years out of the way. 

5 Luke iii, 2 compared with John xi. 49 and 51, and xviii. 13. 

Stroth remarks; “‘ Had I not feared acting contrary to the duty 
of a translator, I should gladly, for the sake of Musebius’ honor, have 
left out this entire chapter, which is full of historical inaccuracies and 
contradictions. Eusebius deduces from Josephus himself that the 
Procurator Gratus, whom Pilate succeeded, appointed Cataphas high 
priest. Therefore Caiaphas became high priest before the tweltth 
year of Tiberius, for in that year Pilate became procurator. In the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, Christ began his work when Cataphas 
had already been high priest three years, and according to the false 
account of our author he became high priest for the first time in the 
nineteenth year of Tiberius. The whole structure of this chapter, 
therefore, falls to the yvround. Jt 1s almost inconcetvable how so 
prudent a man could have committed so great a mistake of the same 
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longed to the priesthood of those two men the 
whole period of his teaching was completed. 
Since he began his work during the high priest- 
hood of Annas and taught until Caiaphas held 

the office, the entire time does not com- 
3 prise quite four years. For the rites of the 

law having been already abolished since 
that time, the customary usages in connection 
with the worship of God, according to which 
the high priest acquired his office by hereditary 
descent and held it for life, were also annulled, 
and there were appointed to the high priesthood 
by the Roman governors now one and now an- 

other person who continued in office not 
4 more than one year.® Josephus relates that 

there were four high priests in succession 
from Annas to Caiaphas. ‘Thus in the same 
book of the Antiquities’ he writes as follows: 
“Valerius Gratus® having put an end to the 
priesthood of Ananus’ appoints Ishmael," the 
son of I*abi, high priest. And having removed 
him after a little he appoints Eleazer,'' the son 
of Ananus the high priest, to the same oflice. 
And having removed him also at the end of a 
year he gives the high priesthood to Simon,” the 
son of Camithus. Dut he likewise held the 
honor no more than a year, when Josephus, 
called also Caiaphas,” succeeded him.” Ac- 


sort as that which he had denounced a little before in connection 
with the Acts of Pilate.” 

The whole confusion is due to Eusebius’ mistaken interpretation 
of the Gospel account, which he gives in this sentence. Jt is now 
universally assumed that Annas is named by the evangelists as ex- 
high-priest, but Eusebius, not understanding this, supposed that a 
part of Christ’s ministry must have fallen during the active adininis- 
tration of Annas, a part during that of Catmphas, and therefore his 
ministry must haye run from the one to the other, embracing the 
intermediate administrations of Ishmael, H:leazer, and Simon, and cov- 
ering less than four years. In order to make this out he interprets 
the ‘f not long after” in connection with Ishmael as meaning ‘ one 

ear,’’? which is incorrect, as shown below in note 9. How Euse- 
hie could have overlooked the plain fact that all this occurred under 
Valerius Gratus instead of Pilate, and therefore many years too 
early (when he himself states the fact), is almost incomprehensible. 
Absorbed in making out his interpretation, he must have thought- 
lessly confounded the names of Gratus and Pilate while reading the 
account. He cannot have acted knowingly, with the intention ‘to 
deceive, for he must have seen that anybody reading his account 
would discover the glaring discrepancy at once. 

6 Jt is true that under the Roman governors the high priests 
were frequently changed (cf, above, chap. 6, note 19), but there was 
no regularly prescribed interval, and some continued in office for 
many years; for instance, Caiaphas was high priest for more than 
ten years, during the whole of Pilate’s administration, having been 
appointed by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, and his succes- 
sor being appointed by the Proconsul Vitellius in 37 A.D. (2/1. Jo- 
sephus, At. XVIII. 2.2 and 4.3). 7 Josephus, sl xt. XVIII. 2.2. 

8 This Valerius Gratus was made procurator by Tiberius, soon 
after his accession, and ruled about eleven years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Pilate in 26 a.p, 

9 Ananus (or Annas) was appointed high priest by Quirinius, 
governor of Syria, in 6 or 7 A.D. (Josephus, eiv¢t, XVIII. 2. 1), and 
remained in office until A.D. 14 or 15, when he was deposed by 
Valerius Gratus (72. § 2). his forms another instance, therefore, 
of aterm of office more than one year in length. Annas is a famil- 
iar personage from his connection with the Gospel history; but the 
exact position which he occupied during Christ's ministry is difficult 
to determine (cf, Wieseler’s Chronology of the Life of Christ). 

10 Hither this Ishmael must have held the ofiice eight or ten 
years, or else Caiaphas that long before Pilate’s time, for otherwise 
Gratus’ period is not filled up. Josephus’ statement is indefinite in 
regard to Ishmael, and Eusebius is wrong in confining his term of 
Office to one year, 

MU According to Josephus, Ant. XX. g. 1, five of the sons of 
Annas became high priests. 

12 ‘This Simon is an otherwise unknown personage. 

W Joseph Caiaphas, son-in-law of Annas, is well known from his 
connection with the Gospel history, 
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cordingly the whole time of our Saviour’s min- 
istry is shown to have been not quite four full 
years, four high priests, from Annas to the acces- 
sion of Caiaphas, having held office a year each. 
The Gospel therefore has rightly indicated Caia- 
phas as the high priest under whom the Saviour 
sulfered. From which also we can see that the 
time of our Saviour’s ministry does not disagree 
with the foregoing investigation. 

Our Saviour and Lord, not long after the 5 
beginning of his ministry, called the twelve 
apostles,’' and these alone of all his disciples 
he named apostles, as an especial honor. And 
again he appointed seventy others whom he sent 
out two by two before his face into every place 
and city whither he himself was about to come.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Testimonies tn Regard to Fohn the Baptist and 
Christ. 


Nor long after this John the Baptist was 1 
beheaded by the younger Herod,! as is 
stated in the Gospels.” Josephus also records 
the same fact,” making mention of Herodias * by 
name, and stating that, although she was the 
wife of his brother, Herod made her his own wife 
after divorcing his former lawful wife, who was 
the daughter of Aretas,® king of Petra, and sepa- 
rating Herodias from her husband while he 
was still alive. It was on her account also 2 
that he slew John, and waged war with 
Aretas, because of the disgrace inflicted on the 
daughter of the latter. Josephus relates that in 
this war, when they came to battle, Herod’s 
entire army was destroyed,® and that he suffered 
this calamity on account of his crime against 
John. 

‘The same Josephus confesses in this ac- 3 
count that John the Baptist was an exceed- 
ingly righteous man, and thus agrees with the 
things written of him in the Gospels. He records 
also that Herod lost his kingdom on account of 


M See Matt, x. 1-4; Mark iii, 14-193 Luke vi. 13-16. 

45 See Luke x. 1. 

1 Herod Antipas. 3 Josephus, Ant, XVIII. 5. 2. 

2 Matt. xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 17 sq. 

4 Herodias, a daughter of Aristobulus and grand-daughter of 
Herod the Great, first married Herod Philip (whom Josephus calls 
Herod, and whom the Gospels call Philip), a son of Herod the 
Great, and therefore her uncle, who seems to have occupied a 
private stations Afterwards, leaving him during his lifetime, she 
married another uncle, Herod Antipas the Vetrarch. When _ her 
husband, Antipas, was banished to Gaul, she voluntarily shared his 
banishment and died there. Her character is familiar from the 
accounts of the New ‘Vestament. 

© Aretas ‘neas is identical with the Aretas mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xi. 32, in connection with Paul’s flight from Jerusalem (cf. Wieseler, 
Chron, des ap. Zettaiters, p. 142 and 167 sq.). He was king of 
Arabia Nabateea, whose capital was the famous rock city, Petra, 
which gave its name to the whole country, which was in consequence 
commonly called Arabia Petriea,. 

6 In this emerzency Herod appealed to Tiberius, with whom he 
was a favorite, and the emperor comimanded Vitellius, the governor 
of Syria, to proceed against Aretas. ‘Vhe death of Tiberius inter- 
rupted operations, and under Caligula friendship existed between 
Aretas and the Romans. 
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the same Herodias, and that he was driven into 
banishment with her, and condemned to 
4 live at Vienne in Gaul.” He relates these 
things in the eighteenth book of the An- 
tiquities, where he writes of John in the following 
words :* “It seemed to some of the Jews that 
the army of Herod was destroyed by God, who 
most justly avenged John called the Baptist. 
5 For Herod slew him, a good man and one 
who exhorted the Jews to come and receive 
baptism, practicing virtue and exercising right- 
eousness toward each other and toward God ; for 
baptism would appear acceptable unto Him when 


they employed it, not for the remission of certain | 


sins, but for the purification of the body, as the 

soul had been already purified in righteous- 
6 ness. And when others gathered about 

him (for they found much pleasure in listen- 
ing to his words), Herod feared that his great 
influence might lead to some sedition, for they 
appeared ready to do whatever he might advise. 
He therefore considered it much better, before 
any new thing should be done under John’s in- 
fluence, to anticipate it by slaying him, than to 
repent after revolution had come, and when he 
found himself in the midst of difficulties? On 
account of Herod’s suspicion John was sent in 

bonds to the above-mentioned citadel of 
7  Macheera,” and there slain.” After relating 

these things concerning John, he makes 
mention of our Saviour in the same work, in the 
following words :" “ And there lived at that time 


7 Josephus gives the account of Herod’s banishment in his 4 se¢7- 
guities XVIII. 7. 2, but names Lyons instead of Vienne as the place 
of his exile. Eusebius here confounds the fate of Herod with that 
of Archelaus, who was banished to Vienne (see above, chap. g, 
note 1). 

8 Ant. XVIII. 5. 2. This passage upon John the Baptist is 
referred to by Origen in his Contra Ce/s. 1. 47, and is found in all 
our MSS. of Josephus. It is almost universally admitted to be 
genuine, and there is no good reason to doubt that it is, for such a 
dispassionate and strictly impartial account of John could hardly 
have been written by a Christian interpolator, 

9 Josephus differs with the Evangelists as to the reason for John’s 
imprisonment, but the accounts of the Jatter bear throughout the 
stamp of more direct and accurate knowledge than that of Josephus. 
Ewald remarks with truth, ‘‘ When Josephus, however, gives as the 
cause of John’s execution only the Vetrarch’s general fear of popu- 
lar outbreaks, one can see that he no longer had perfect recollec- 
tion of the matter. The account of Mark is far more exact and 
instructive.” 

10 Machzra was an important fortress lying east of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. It was the same fortress to which the daugh- 
ter of Aretas had retired when Herod formed the design of marrying 
Herodias; and the word ‘‘ aforesaid” refers to Josephus’ mention of 
it in that connection in the previous paragraph. 

11 Ant. XVIII. 3. 3. This account occurs before that of John 
the Baptist, not after it. Itis found in all our MSS. of Josephus, 
and was considered genuine until the sixteenth century, but since 
then has been constantly disputed. Four opinions are held in re- 
gard to it; (x) Itis entirely genuine, “This view has at present few 
supporters, and is absolutely untenable. A Christian hand is un- 
mistakably apparent, —if not throughout, certainly in many parts; 
and the silence in regard to it of all Christian writers until the time 
of Eusebius is fatal to its existence in the original text. Origen, for 
instance, who mentions Josephus’ testimony to John the Baptist in 
Contra Cels. 1. 47, betrays no knowledge of this passage in regard 
to Christ. (2) It ts entirely spurjous. Such writers as Hase, Keim, 
and Schiirer adopt this view. (3) It is partly genuine and partly 
interpolated. ‘This opinion has, perhaps, the most defenders, among 
them Gicseler, Weizsiicker, Renan, Edersheim, and Schatf. (4) It 
has been changed from a bitter Jewish calumny of Christ to a Chris- 
tian eulogy ef him. This is Mwald’s view. The second opinion 
seems to me the correct one. The third T regard as untenable, for 
the reason that after the obviously Christian passages are omitted 


Jesus, a wise man, if indeed it be proper to call 
him aman. For he was a doer of wonderful 
works, and a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth in gladness. And he attached to himself 
many of the Jews, and many also of the 

Greeks. He was the Christ. When Pilate, 8 


'on the accusation of our principal men, 


condemned him to the cross, those who had 
loved him in the beginning did not cease loving 
him. For he appeared unto them again alive on 
the third day, the divine prophets having told these 
and countless other wonderful things concerning 
him. Moreover, the race of Christians, named 
after him, continues down to the present 
day.” Since an historian, who is oneofthe 9 
Hebrews themselves, has recorded in his 
work these things concerning John the Baptist 
and our Saviour, what excuse is there left for 
not convicting them of being destitute of all 
shame, who have forged the acts against them?” 
But. let this suffice here. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Disciples of our Saviour. 


Tue names of the apostles of our Sa- 1 
viour are known to every one from the 
Gospels.’ But there exists no catalogue of the 
seventy disciples.” Barnabas, indeed, is said to 
have been one of them, of whom the Acts of 
the apostles makes mention in various places,’ 


there remains almost nothing; and it seems inconceivable that Jose- 
phus should have given so colorless a report of one whom the Jews 
regarded with such enmity, if he mentioned him at all. ‘Vhe fourth 
view might be possible, and is more natural than the third; but it 
scems as if some trace of the original calumny would have survived 
somewhere, had it ever existed. To me, however, the decisive 
argument is the decided break which the passage makes in the con- 
text; § 2 gives the account of a sedition of the Jews, and § 4 opens 
with the words, ‘About the same time also another sad calamity 
put the Jews into disorder’; while § 3, containing the account of 
Christ, gives no hint of sedition or disorder among the Jews, 

It has been suggested that Eusebius himself, who is the first one 
to quote this passage, introduced it into the text of Josephus. ‘This 
is possible, but there is no reason to suppose it true, for it is con- 
trary to Eusebius’ general reputation for honesty, and the manner 
in which he introduces the quotation both here and in his (eae, 
Evang. Wl. 5 certainly bears every mark of innocence; and he 
would scarcely have dared to insert so important an account in his 
f/istory had it not existed in at least some MSS, of Josephus. We 
may be confident that the interpolation must have been made in the 
MS3. of Josephus before it appeared in the //rstory. For a brief 
summary of the various views upon the subject, see Schalt’s Church 
/fistery, Vol. I. p.9 sq., and Mdersheim’s article on Josephusin Smith 
and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biography. Compare also Teini- 
chen’s #.xrcursus upon the passage in his edition of Eusebius, Vol. 
De p- 623-654. 

12 See chap. 9, note 8, above. 

1 See Matt. x. 2-4; Luke vi. 13-16; Mark iii. 14-19. 

2 See Luke x, 1-20. 

3 See Acts iv. 36, xiii. 1 ef fasstt. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strove. IL. 20) calls Varnabas one of the Seventy. ‘his tradition 
is notin itself improbable, butwe can trace it back no further than 
Clement. The Clementine Recognitions and Slomtlies frequently 
mention Barnabas as an apostle active in Alexandria and in Rome, 
One tradition sends him to Milan and makes him the first bishop of 
the church there, but the silence of Ambrose in regard to it is a 
sufficient proof of its groundlessness. here is extant an apocryphal 
work, probably of the fifth century, entitled e¢a ef Passto Bar- 
nabetn Cypro, which relates his death by martyrdom in Cyprus. 
The tradition may be true, but its existence has no weight. Bar- 
nabas came from Cyprus and labored there for at least a time. Tt 
would be natural, therefore, to assiun bis death (which was neces- 
sarily martyrdom, for no Christian writer of the early centuries could 
have admitted that he died a natural death) to that place, 
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THE DISCIPEESTOFLCOURGSAVIOUR: 99 


and especially Paul in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians.* ‘They say that Sosthenes also, who wrote to 

the Corinthians with Paul, was one of them.’ 
2 = ‘This is the account of Clement® in the fifth 

book of his Hypotyposes, in which he also 
says that Cephas was one of the seventy disciples,’ 
aman who bore the same name as the apostle 
Peter, and the one concerning whom Paul says, 

“When Cephas came to Antioch I with- 
3 stood him to his face.”’® Matthias,° also, 

who was numbered with the apostles in the 
place of Judas, and the one who was honored 
‘by being made a candidate with him,” are like- 
wise said to have been deemed worthy of the same 
calling with the seventy. ‘They say that Thad- 
deus" also was one of them, concerning whom 
I shall presently relate an account which has 
come down to us.” And upon examination 
you will find that our Saviour had more than 
seventy disciples, according to the testimony of 
Paul, who says that after his resurrection from 
the dead he appeared first to Cephas, then to the 
twelve, and after them to above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom some had _ fallen 

asleep ; but the majority were still living 
4 at the time he wrote. Afterwards he says 

he appeared unto James, who was one of 
the so-called brethren of the Saviour.'! But, 


4 Gal. ii. 1, 9, and 13. 

5 Sosthenes ts mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1. From what source Euse- 
bius drew this report in regard to him I cannot tell. He is the first 
to mention it, so far as I know. <A later tradition reports that he 
became Bishop of Colophon, a city in Ionia. A Sosthenes is men- 
tioned also in Acts xvili. 17, as ruler of the Jewish synagogue in 
Corinth. Some wish to identify the two, supposing the latter to 
have been afterward converted, but in this case of course he cannot 
have been one of the Seventy. Eusebius’ tradition is one in regard 
to whose value we can form no opinion. 

® On Clement and his works see Bk. V. chap. 11, note 1, and 
Bk. VI. chap. 13. 

7 Clement is, so far as I know, the first to make this distinction 
between Peter the Apostle, and Cephas, one of the Seventy. The 
reason for the invention of a second Peter in the post-apostolic age 
is easy to understand as resulting from the desire to do away with 
the conflict between two apostles. ‘This Cephas appears frequently 
in later traditions and is commemorated in the Menology of Basil 
on December g, and in the Armenian calendar on September 25. In 
the Leclesiastical Canons he is made one of the twelve apostles, 
and distinguished from Peter. a'Cal Il, 2X 

9 We learn from Acts i. 21 sqq. that Matthias was a follower of 
Christ throughout his ministry, and therefore the tradition, which 
Eusebius is, so far as we know, the first to record, is not at all im- 
srobable. Epiphanius (at the close of the first book of his //zr., 
Dindots ed. L. p. 337) a half-century later records the same tradition. 
Nicephorus Callistus (II. 40) says that he labored and suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Ethiopia (probably meaning Caucasian is, east ofthe 
Black Sea). Upon the Gosfed of Matthias see below, [1]. 25, note 30, 

W Joseph Barsabas, surnamed Justus. He, too, had been with 
Christ from the beginning, and therefore may well have been one of 
the Seventy, as Kusebius reports. Papias (quoted by Eusebius, 
ILI. 39, below) calls him Justus Varsabas, and relates that he drank 
a deadly poison without experiencing any injury. 

4 From a comparison of the different lists of apostles given by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, Thaddeus is seen to be one of the ‘I'welve, 
apparently identical with Jude and Lebbreus (compare Jerome, /7 
Matt. X.),  Fusebius here sunders him from the apostles and makes 
hin one of the Seventy, committing an error similar to that which 
arose in the case of Peter and Cephas. Ife perhaps records only an 
oval tiadition, as he uses the word yagi, Ife is, so far as is known, 
the first to mention the tradition. 

12 See the next chapter. 13 See x Cor. xv. 5-7. : 

M The relationship of James and Jesus has always been a dis- 


|So much in regard to these persons. 


since in addition to these, there were many 
others who were called apostles, in imitation of 
the Twelve, as was Paul himself, he adds: 
“Afterward he appeared to all the apostles.” ¥ 
But the 
story concerning ‘Thaddeus is as follows. 


puted matter. Three theories have been advanced, and are all 
widely represented. 

‘Lhe first is the full-brother hypothesis, according to which the 
brothers and ers of Jesus were children of both Joseph and Mary. 
This was advocated strongly by the heretic Helvidius in Rome in 
380, and is widely accepted in the Protestant Church. The only 
serious objection to it is the committal of Mary to the care of John 
by Christ upon the cross. But John was at any rate an own cousin 
of Jesus, and the objection loses its weight when we realize the 
spiritual sympathy which existed between Jesus and John, and the 
lack of beltef exhibited by his own brothers. The second is the half- 
brother hypothesis, which regards the brethren and sisters of Jesus 
as children of Joseph by a former wife. This has the oldest tradi- 
tion in its favor (though the tradition for none of the theories is old 
or untyersal enough to be of great weight), the apocryphal Gosfel 
of Fames, chap, 1x., recording that Joseph was a widower and had 
children before marrying Mary. Its still the established theory in 
the Greck Church. ‘The greatest objection to it is that if it be true, 
Christ, as a younger son of Joseph, could not have been regarded 
as the heir to the throne of David. That the objection is absolutely 
fatal cannot be asserted, for it is nowhere clearly stated that he was 
the hetr-apparent to the throne; it is said only that he was of the 
linc of David. Both of these theories agree in distinguishing James, 
the brother of the Lord, from James, the son of Alphaus, the 
apostle, and thus assume at least three Jameses in the New Tes- 
tament. Over against both of them is to be mentioned a third, 
Which assumes only two Jameses, regarding the brethren of the Lord 
as his cousins, and identifying them with the sons of Alpheus. 
Vhis theory originated with Jerome in 383 A.D. with the confessedly 
dogmatic object of preserving the virginity both of Mary and of 
Joseph in opposition to Helvidius. Since his time it has been the 
established theory in the Latin Church, and is advocated also by 
many Protestant scholars. ‘lhe original and common form of the 
theory makes Jesus and James maternal cousins: finding only three 
women in John xix. 25, and regarding Mary, the wife of Clopas, as 
the sister of the Virgin Mary. Wut this is in itself improbable and 
rests upon poor exegesis. It is far better to assume that four women 
are mentioned in this passage. A second form of the cousin theory, 
which regards Jesus and James as paternal cousins —making Al- 
phieus (Clopas) the brother of Joseph—originated with Lange. 
It is very ingenious, and urges in its support the authority of 
Hegesippus, who, according to Eusebius (4/7. &. IIL. 11), says that 
Clopas was the brother of Joseph and the father of Simeon, which 
would make the latter the brother of James, and thus just as truly 
the brother of the Lord as he. But Hlegesippus plainly thinks of 
James and of Simeon as standing in dificrent relations to Christ, — 
the former his brother, the latter his cousin, —and therefore his 
testimony is against, rather than for Lange’s hypothesis. ‘The state- 
ment of Hegesippus, indeed, expresses the cousinship of Christ with 
James the Little, the son of Clopas (if Alphecus and Clopas be iden- 
tified), but does not identify this cousin with James the brother of 
the Lord. Eusebius also ts claimed by Lange as a witness to his 
theory, but his exegesis of the passage to which he appeals is poor 
(see below, Bk. LV. chap. 22, note 4). Against both forms of the 
cousin theory may be urged the natural meaning of the word aédcA- 
whos, and also the statement of John vii. 5, “‘ Neither did his brethren 


believe in him,” which makes it impossible to suppose that his 
brothers were apostles. From this fatal objection both of the 
brother hypotheses are free, and either of them is possible, but the 
former rests upon a more natural interpretation of the various pas- 
sages involved, and would perhaps have been universally accepted 
had it not been for the dogmatic interest felt by the early Church in 
preserving the virginity of Mary. Renan’s complicated theory (see 
his Les Lvangiles, p- 537 $qq.) does not help matters at all, and 
need not be discussed here. ‘here is much to be said, however, in 
favor of the separation of Alphzeus and Clopas, upon which he 
insists and which involves the existence of four Jameses instead of 
only three. 

For a fuller discussion of this whole subject, see Andrews (Life 
of our Lord, pp. 104-116), Schaff (Church Hist. 1. 272-275), and 
Weiss (2inlertung tn das N.T. p. 388 sqq.), all of whom defend the 
natural brother hypothesis; Lightfoot (Excursus upon ‘f The Breth- 
ren of the Lord” in his Commentary on Galatians, 2d ed. p. 
247-282), who is the strongest advocate of the half-brother theory; 
Mill (Zhe +lecounts of our Lord's Brethren in the N. 1. 
vindicated, Cambridge, 1843), who maintains the maternal cousin 
theory; and Lange (in //erseg), who presents the paternal cousin 
hypothesis. Compare finally Holtzimann’s article in the Zestschrt/t 
Sir Wiss. Theologiv, 1880, p. 198 sqq. 
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CHAPTER: XIII. 


Narrative concerning the Prince of the Edes- 
Senes. 


1 Tue divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ being noised abroad among all 
men on account of his wonder-working power, 
he attracted countless numbers from foreign 
countries lying far away from Judea, who had the 

hope of being cured of their diseases and 
2 of all kinds of sufferings. For instance, 

the King Abgarus,’ who ruled with great 
glory the nations beyond the Euphrates, being 
afflicted with a terrible disease which it was be- 
yond the power of human skill to cure, when he 
heard of the name of Jesus, and of his mira- 
cles, which were attested by all with one accord, 

sent a message to him by a courier and 
3 begged him to heal his disease. But he 

did not at that time comply with his re- 
quest ; yet he deemed him worthy of a personal 
letter in which he said that he would send one 
of his disciples to cure his disease, and at the 


same time promised salvation to himself 


4 and all his house. Not long afterward his 

promise was fulfilled. For after his resur- 
rection from the dead and his ascent into heaven, 
Thomas,’ one of the twelve apostles, under 
divine impulse sent Thaddeus, who was also 
numbered among the seventy disciples of Christ,” 
to Edessa,* as a preacher and evangelist of the 
teaching of Christ. And all that our Saviour 

had promised received through him its 
5 fulfillment. You have written evidence of 

these things taken from the archives of 
Edessa,> which was at that time a royal city. 


1 Abgarus was the name of several kings of Edessa, who reigned 
at various periods from B.C. 99 to A.D. 217. ‘The Abgar contempo- 
rary with Christ was called Abgar Ucomo, or “ the Black.’? He was 
the fifteenth king, and reigned, according to Gutschmid, from 
A.D. 13 to A.D. 50. A great many ecclesiastical fictions have grown 
up around his name, the story, contained in its simplest form in the 
present chapter, being embellished with many maryclous additions. 
A starting-point for this tradition of the correspondence with Christ, 
—from which in turn grew all the later legends, — may be found in 
the fact that in the latter part of the second century there was a 
Christian Abgar, King of Mdessa, at whose court, liardesanes, the 
Syrian Gnostic, enjoyed high favor, and it is certain that Christian- 
ity had found a foothold in this region at a much earlier period. 
Soon after the time of this Abgar the pretended correspondence was 
very likely forged, and foisted back upon the Abgar who was con- 
temporary with Christ. Compare Cureton’s sluc. Syrac Docu- 
ments relative to the Earliest Establishment of Christianity ot 
Edessa, London, 1864. 

2 On the traditions in regard to Thomas, see Bk, IIT. chap r. 

8 See chap. 12, note rr. 

4 Edessa, the capital of Abgar's dominions, was a city of North- 
ern Mesopotamia, near the river Euphrates. ol 
ing of the city before the time of the Seleucid, though, tradition 
puts its origin back into distant antiquity, and some even identity it 
with Abraham's original home, Ur of the Chaldees. In the history 
of the Christian Church it played an important partas a centre ol 
Syrian learning. Ephracm, the Syrian, founded a seminary there 
in the fourth century, which after his death fell into the hands of the 
Arians. : 

5 We have no reason to doubt that Eusebius, who is the first to 
mention these apocryphal epistles, really found them in the public 
archives at Edessa. Moses Chorenensis, the celebrated Armenian 
historian of the fifth century, who studied a long time in dessa, is 
an independent witnesss to their existence in the Mdessene archives. 
Eusebius has been accused of forging this correspondence hinsell; 


DHE OCHURCH HISTORY OF BUSEBIUS, 


Bie igh 


History knows noth- | 


For in the public registers there, which contain 
accounts of ancient times and the acts of Abzarus, 
these things have been found preserved down to 
the present time. But there is no better way 
than to hear the epistles themselves which we 
have taken from the archives and have literally 
translated from the Syriac language ® in the fol- 
lowing manner, 


Copy of an epistle written by Abgarus the ruler 
to Jesus, and sent to him at Jerusalem by Ana- 
nias' the swift courier. 


“ Abgarus, ruler of Edessa, to Jesus the 6 
excellent Saviour who has appeared in the 
country of Jerusalem, greeting. I have heard the 
reports of thee and of thy cures as performed by 
thee without medicines or herbs. For it is said 
that thou makest the blind to see and the lame to 
walk, that thou cleansest lepers and castest out 


| impure spirits and demons, and that thou healest 


those afflicted with lingering disease, and 
raisest’ the’ dead) And) havineWheard wall 7 
these things concerning thee, I have con- 
cluded that one of two things must be true: 
either thou art God, and having come down 
from heaven thou doest these things, or else 
thou, who doest these things, art the Son 

of God.® TI have therefore written to the 8 
to ask thee that thou wouldest take the 
trouble to come to me and heal the disease 
which I have. For I have heard that the Jews 
are murmuring against thee and are plotting to 
injure thee. But I have a very small yet noble 
city which is great enough for us both.” 


but this unworthy suspicion has been refuted by the discovery 
publication of the original Syriac (7he Doct. of Addai tie - 
with an English Translation and Notes, by G. Phillips, 1 
1876; compare also Contemp. Kev., May, 1877, p- 1137 Y 
tles were forged probably long before his day, and were 
him to be genuine. His critical insight, but not his h 
fault. The apocryphal character of these letters is no 
ter of dispute, though Cave and Grabe defended their 
(so that Eusebius ts in good company), and even in ti 
tury Rinck (Ueber dte Echtheit des B Tech 
slédgars nut Fesu, Lettschrift fiir Hirst. Phect., x 
26) has had the hardihood to enter the lists in their de 
know of no one else who values his critical reputation so 
venture upon the task. 

6 Eusebius does not say directly that he translated these docu- 
ments himself, but this seems to be the natural co 
drawn from his words. ‘Uwucy is used only with aveay! 
not with peTaBanticowr, Tt is tinpossible, therefore, to dex 
certainty; but the documents must have been in Syriac int 
sene archives, and Eusebius’ words imply that, if he did n 
late them himself, he at least employed some one else to 
the end of this chapter he again uses an indefinite expre 
perhaps it might be expected that he would tell us direc 
himsclf translated the documents. 


fendium, p. 1705 2 ‘ y 
the Dict. of Christian Bog.) this Ananias is repr 
artist who endeavored to take the portrait of Christ, 
by the splendor of his countenance; whereupon 
washed his face, wiped it with a towel, Which miracul 
an image of his features. The picture thus secured was c 
to Edessa, and acted as a charm for the preservation « 
against its enemies, The marvelous fortunes of the miracu 
ture are traced by Cedrenus through some centuries (see als 
grius, 7/7. /¢. 1V. 27). 

8 ‘The expression ‘Son of God” could not be used by a heathen 
prince as it is used here, 
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fio ABGARUS. PRINCE OF BDESSIA. IOI 
eer acre ee con ncre nunconsueremmencieatelic mite ane eae ee ae 


The answer of Jesus to the ruler Abgarus by the 
courter Ananias. 


9 “Blessed art thou who hast believed in 

me without having seen me.? For it is 
written concerning me, that they who have seen 
me will not believe in me, and that they who 
have not seen me will believe and be saved." 
But in regard to what thou hast written me, that 
I should come to thee, it is necessary for me to 


fulfill all things here for which I have been sent, | 
and after I have fulfilled them thus to be taken) 


up again to him that sent me. But after I have 


been taken up [ will send to thee one of my) 


disciples, that he may heal thy disease and give 
life to thee and thine.” 

10 To these epistles there was added the 
following account in the Syriac language. | 

“ After the ascension of Jesus, Judas,'' who was 

also called Thomas, sent to him Thaddeus, an| 


apostle,” one of the Seventy. When he was! 


come he lodged with Tobias,” the son of Tobias. | 
When the report of him got abroad, it was told ! 

Abgarus that an apostle of Jesus was come, 
11 as he had written him. ‘Thaddeus began 

then in the power of God to heal every! 
disease and infirmity, insomuch that all wondered. 
And when Abgarus heard of the great and won- 
derful things which he did and of the cures which 
he performed, he began to suspect that he was! 
the one of whom Jesus had written him, saying, 


® Compare John xx. 2 

1 yéyparrat, as used by Christ and his disciples, always referred 
to the Old Testament. The passage quoted here does not occur in 
the Old Testament; but compare Isa. vi. 9, Jer. v. 21, and Ezek. xu. 
2; and also Matt. xiii. r4, Mark iv. 12, and especially Acts xxvii. 
26-28 and Rom. xi. 7 sq. 

11 Thomas is not commonly known by the name of Judas, and it 
is possible that Euschius, or the translator of the document, made a 
mistake, and applied to Thomas a name which in the original was 
given to Thaddeus. But Thomas ts called Judas Thomas in the 


Apocryphal Acts of Thomas, and in the Syriac Doctrina Aposto- | 


lori, published by Cureton. 
12 The word “‘ apostle’ is by no means confined to the twelve 
apostles of Christ. ‘The term was used ve ry commonly in a much 


wider sense, and yet the combination, “the apostle, one of the | 


Seventy,” in this passage, does not seem natural, and we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the original author of this accou 
did not thus describe Thaddeus. The de signation, ‘Sone of the 
Seventy,” carries the mind back to Christ?s own appointment of 
them, recorded by Luke, and the term “apostle,” used in the 


same connection, would naturally denote one of the Twelve ap- 
pointed by Christ, — that is, an apostle in the narrow sense. It 
might be suggested as possible that the origin: ul Syriac conn 


the word “apostle” with Thomas, reading, ‘Thomas the apos 
sent Judas, who is also called Thaddeus, one of the Seventy,” 
Such a happy confusion is not beyond the power of an ani 
translator, for most of whom little can be said in the way of praise. 
That this can have been the case in the present instance, however, 
is rendered extremely improbable by the fact that through out this 
account Thaddeus is called an apostle, and we should therefore ex- 


© Ge 


pect the designation upon the first mention of him. It seems to me j 


much more probable that the words, “‘one of the Sevent ae are an 
addition of Eusebius, who has alre: idy, in two places (§ 4, above, 


and chap. r2, § 3), told us that Thaddeus was one of them, It is } 
probable that the ori ginal Syriac preserved the correct tradition of 
Thaddeus as one of the Twelve; while Euse bius, with his false tra- 


dition of him as one of the Seventy, takes pains to characte rize 
as such, when he is first introduced, but allows the word ‘f apos 


cy 
so common in its wider sense, to stand throughout. He does not | 


intend to correct the Syriac original; he simply defines Thaddeus, 
as he understands him, more closely. 


13: Yobias was very likely a Jew, or of Jewish extraction, the | 


name being a familiar one among the Hebrews. ‘Vhis might have 
been the reason that Thaddeus (if he went to Edessa at all) made 
his home with him. 


him | 


‘After I have been taken up I will send to thee 
one of my disciples who will heal thee.’ 
Therefore, summoning Tobias, with whom 12 
i Thaddeus lodged, he said, I have heard 
that a certain man of power has come and is 
lodging in thy house. Bring him to me. And 
Tobias coming to Thaddeus said to him, The 
ruler Abgarus summoned me and told me to 
bring thee to him that thou mightst heal him. 
And Thaddeus said, I will go, for I have 
Tobias 13 
therefore arose early on the following day, 
and taking Thaddeus came to Abgarus. And 
when he came, the nobles were present and 
stood about Abgarus. And immediately upon 
| his entrance a great vision appeared to Abgarus 
/in the countenance of the apostle Thaddeus. 
When Abgarus saw it he prostrated himself be- 
| fore Thaddeus, while all those who stood about 
| were astonished ; for they did not see the 
vision, which appeared to Abgarus alone. 14 
|'He then asked Thaddeus if he were in 
truth a disciple of Jesus the Son of God, who 
‘had said to him, ‘I will send thee one of my 
‘disciples, who shall heal thee and give thee life.’ 
And Thaddeus said, Because thou hast mightily 
_beheved in him that sent me, therefore have ui 
‘been sent unto thee. And still further, if thou 
believest in him, the petitions of thy heart 
shall be granted thee as thou believest. And 16 
| Abgarus said to him, So much have I be- 
heved in him that I wished to take an army and 
destroy those Jews who crucified him, had I not 
;been deterred from it by reason of the dominion 
'of the Romans. And Thaddeus said, Our Lord 
has fulfilled the will of his Father, and having 
‘fulfilled it has been taken up to his Father. And 
| Abgarus said to him, I too have believed in 
‘him and in his Father. And Thaddeus said 16 
ito him, Therefore I place my hand upon 
}thee in his name. And when he had done it, 
immediately Abgarus was cured of the dis- 
ease and of the suffering which he had. And 17 
; Abgarus marvelled, that as he had heard 
concerning Jesus, so he had received in very 
| deed through his disciple Thaddeus, who healed 
/him without medicines and herbs, and not only 
him, but also Abdus™ the son of Abdus, who 
was afflicted with the gout; for he too came to 
him and fell at his feet, and having received a 
benediction by the imposition of his hands, he 
vas healed. ‘The same Thaddeus cured also 


‘been sent to him with power. 


imany other inhabitants of the city, and did 


wonders and marvelous works, and preached 


44 Moses Chorenensis reads instead (according to Rinck), ‘ * Pota- 
grus, the son of Apdas.”” Rinck thinks it probable that Fusebius 
|, oF the translator made a mistake, confusing the 5 yyrian name Pota- 
trus with the Greek word zoSaypa, ‘fa sort of gout,’ and then in- 
serting a second Abdas. The word “ Pod ira?’ ts Greek and could 
| not have occurred in the Armenian original, and_ therefore Fousebius 
| is to be corrected at this poiri t by Moses Chorenensis (Rinck, ibid. 

p-13). The Greck reads “AfSoy tov 100 "ABSou moddypay €\ov sa, 
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18 the word of God. And afterward Abgarus 
said, Thou, O Thaddeus, doest these things 
with the power of God, and we marvel. But, in 
addition to these things, I pray thee to inform 
me in regard to the coming of Jesus, how he 
was born ;. and in regard to his power, by what 
power he performed those deeds of which 
19 I have heard. And Thaddeus said, Now 
indeed will I keep silence, since I have 
been sent to proclaim the word publicly. But 
to-morrow assemble for me all thy citizens, and 
I will preach in their presence and sow among 
them the word of God, concerning the coming 
of Jesus, how he was born; and concerning his 
mission, for what purpose he was sent by the 
Father ; and concerning the power of his works, 
and the mysteries which he proclaimed in the 
world, and by what power he did these things ; 
and concerning his new preaching, and _ his 
abasement and humiliation, and how he hum- 
bled himself, and died and debased his divinity 
and was crucified, and descended into Hades,” 
15 This is probably the earliest distinct and formal statement of | 
the descent into Hades; but no special stress is laid upon it as a 
new doctrine, and it is stated so much as a matter of course as to 
show that it was commonly accepted at Edessa at the time of the 
writing of these records, that is certainly as early as the third cen- 
tury. “Justin, Irenzcus, Clement of Alexandria, ‘Origen, Tertullian, 
&c., all witness to the belief of the Church in this doc trine, though 
it did not form an article in any of the older creeds, and appeared ‘in | 
the Kast first in certain Arian confessions at about 360 A.D. In the 
West it appeared first in the Aquileian creed, from which it was 
transferred to the Apostles’ creed in the fifth c entury or later. 
The doctrine is stated in a very fantastic shape in the Gosfel of | 
Nicodentus, part Il. (Ante-Nicene Fathers, Am. ed. VILL. p. 
435 Sq-), which is based upon an apocryphal gospel of the second | 


century, according to Tischendorf. In it the descent of Christ into 
Hades and his ascent with a great multitude are dwelt upon iat 


| been broken, 


| year Gee of Abrahain 2047= A.D. 31). 


length. Compare Pearson, Ox the Creed, p. 349 sq-; Schaff’s 


BUSEBIUS. [a 


and burst the bars which from eternity had not 
and raised the dead ; for he de- 
scended alone, but rose with many, and 
thus ascended to his Father.” Abgarus 20 
therefore commanded the citizens to assem- 
ble early in the morning to hear the preaching 
of Thaddeus, and afterward he ordered gold and 
silver to be given him. Lut he refused to take 
it, saying, If we have forsaken that which was 
our own, how shall we take that which is an- 
other’s? These things were done in the three 
hundred and fortieth year.” 

I have inserted them here in their proper 
place, translated from the Syriac” literally, and 
[ hope to good purpose. 


Crecds of Christendou, 1. p. 46; andespecially, Plumptre’s Spzrits 
th Prison, p. 77 Sq- 

16 Compare the Gospel of Nicodemus, 11. 5. 

7 katapas yap bovos ournyetpey ToAAOUS, e108" OV THS aveBn pos 
tov matepa avtov. Other MSS. read kareBn Hovos, aveBn be peta 
TOAAOD OXAOD Tpos TOY maTtEpa avTov. Rufinus translates One de- 
scenadit quidem solus, ascendit, autem cum grand? mult 
tudine ad patrem suum. Compare the words of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem (Catech. IV. 11): KarnAdev ets Ta kataxHorvia, wa Kaweidev 
Avrpwontat Tovs Stxacous, ‘* He descended into the depths, that he 
might ransom thence the sive 

13 According to the Chronicle of Eusebius (ed. Schoene, IT. 
p. 116) the Ikdessenes dated their era from the year of Abraham 
1706 (B.C. 310), which corresponded with the second year of the one 
hundred and seventeenth Olympiad (or, according to the Armenian, 


| to the third year of the same Olympiad), the time when Seleucus Ni 


canor began to rule in Syria. According to this reckoning the 340th 
year of the Edessenes would correspond with the year of Abraham 
2046, the reign of ‘iberius 16 (A.p, 30); that is, the second year of the 


two hundred and second Olympiad (or, according to the Armenian, 
the third year of the same). According to the ¢ hes ‘ontcle of Eusebius, 
Jesus was crucified in the nineteenth ye ar of Tiberins (year of \bra- 


ham 2048= a.d. 32), according to Jerome’s version in the eighteenth 
‘Thus, as compared with 
these authorities, the 340th year of the Mdessenes falls too early. 
But ‘Tertullian, Lactantius, Augustine, and others put Christ’s death 
in 783 U-C., that is in 30 A.D., and this corresponds with the Idessene 
reckoning as given by Eusebius, 19 See note 6. 
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Pre CHURCH JHISTORY Or 


EVUSEBIUS. gene 


18 the word of God. And afterward Abgarus 

said, Thou, O Thaddeus, doest these things 
with the power of God, and we marvel. But, in 
addition to these things, I pray thee to inform 
me in regard to the coming of Jesus, how he 
was born ;. and in regard to his power, by what 

power he performed those deeds of which 
19 I have heard. And Thaddeus said, Now 

indeed will I keep silence, since I have 
been sent to proclaim the word publicly. Lut 
to-morrow assemble for me all thy citizens, and 
I will preach in their presence and sow among 
them the word of God, concerning the coming 
of Jesus, how he was born; and concerning his 
mission, for what purpose he was sent by the 
Father ; and concerning the power of his works, 
and the mysteries which he proclaimed in the 
world, and by what power he did these things ; 
and concerning his new preaching, and_ his 
abasement and humiliation, and how he hum- 
bled himself, and died and debased his divinity 
and was crucified, and descended into Hades,” 


15 This is probably the earliest distinct and formal statement of | 


the descent into Hades; but no special stress is laid upon it as a 


new doctrine, and it is stated so much as a matter of course as to’! 


show that it was commonly, accepted at Edessa at the time of the 
writing of these records, that is certainly as early as the third cen- 


tury. “Justin, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, ‘Origen, Tertullian, | 


&c., all witness to the belief of the Church in this doctrine, though 
it did not form an article in any of the older creeds, and appeared in 
the Kast first in certain Arian confessions at about 360 A.D. 
West it appeared first in the Aquileian creed, from which it was 
transferred to the Apostles’ creed in the fifth century or later. 

The doctrine is stated in a very fantastic shape in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, part Il. (Ante- Nicene Fathers, Am. ed, ViNte pp: 
435 sq-), which is based upon an apocryph al gospel of the second 
century, according to Tischendorf. In it the descent of Christ into 
Hades and his ascent with a great multitude are dwelt upon it 
length, Compare Pearson, Ox the Creed, p. 349 sq-; Schaff’s 


In the | 


} 


| year (year of Abraham 2047= A.D. 31). 


and burst the bars which from eternity had not 
been broken," and raised the dead ; for he de- 
scended alone, but rose with many, and 
thus ascended to his Father.” Abgarus 20 
therefore commanded the citizens to assem- 
ble early in the morning to hear the preaching 
of Thaddeus, and afterward he ordered gold and 
silver to be given him. Lut he refused to take 
it, saying, If we have forsaken that which was 
our own, how shall we take that which is an- 
other’s? These things were done in the three 
hundred and fortieth year.” * 

I have inserted them here in their proper 
place, translated from the Syriac” literally, and 
IT hope to good purpose. 


Crecds of Christendonu, 1, p. 46; and especially, Plumptre’s 
tt Prison, Pp. 77 Sq. 

19 Compare the Gosfel of Nicodenus, Il. 

7 katTapas yap ovos aurnyetpev ToAAOUs, xe" OuTMsS avepn Tpos 
Tov matepa avtov. Other MSS. read ee povos, aveBn be peta 
TOAAOD OXAOD Tpos Tov maTEpa avTov. Rufinus translates Quz de- 
scendit guidem solus, ascendit autem cum xrand? multl 
tudine ad patrem suum, Compare the words of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem (Catech, TV. 11): KarnaA@ev els TA KataxHorea, wa KaKeiBev 
Avtpwontat Tos Sexacous, ‘* He descended into the depths, that he 
might ransom thence the just.” 

13 cera to the Chyonrcle of Eusebius (ed. Schoene, II. 

p. 116) the Edessenes dated their era from the year of Abraham 
1706 (B.C. 310), which corresponded with the second year of the one 
hundred and seventeenth Olympiad (or, according to the Armenian, 
to the third year of the same Olympiad), the time when Seleucus Ne 
canor began to rule in Syria. According to this reckoning the 34oth 
year of the Mdessenes would correspond with the year of Abraham 
2046, the reign of ‘Viberius 16 (A.p, 30); that is, the second year of the 
two hundred and second Olympiad (or, according to the Armenian, 
the third year of the same). According to the ¢ hranicle sof Eusebius, 
Jesus was crucifie ai in the nineteenth ye ar of Tiberius (year of Abra- 
ham 2048= A.D. 32), according to Jero me’s version in the eighteenth 
‘Lhus, as compared with 
ue ‘se authorities, the 340th year of the Edessenes falls too early. 
But Tertullian, Lactantus, Augustine, and others put Christ’s death 
in 783 U-C., that is in 30 A.b., and this corresponds with the ldessene 
reckoning as given by Euscbius. ly See note 6. 
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BOOK II. 


INTRODUCTION 


1 We have discussed in the preceding 

book those subjects in ecclesiastical history 
which it was necessary to treat by way of intro- 
duction, and have accompanied them with 
brief proofs. Such were the divinity of the 
saving Word, and the antiquity of the doctrines 
which we teach, as well as of that evangelical 
life which is led by Christians, together with 
the events which have taken place in connection 
with Christ’s recent appearance, and in con- 

nection with his passion and with the choice 
2 of the apostles. In the present book Ict 

us examine the events which took place 
after his ascension, confirming some of them 
from the divine Scriptures, and others from 
such writings as we shall refer to from time 
to time 


CHAPTER I. 


The Course pursued by the Apostles after the’ 
Ascension of Christ. 


| Firsr, then, in the place of Judas, the 
betrayer, Matthias,’ who, as has been 
shown,” was alse one of the Seventy, was 


chosen to the apostolate. And there were ap- 
pointed to the diaconate, for the service of 


1 See Acts i. 23-26. 2 Bk. I. chap. 12, § 2. 

. 2% The view that the Seven were deacons appears first in Ire- 
naus (adv. Her, I. 26. 3; IlI. 12. 10; IV. 15. x), then in Cyprian 
(Ep. 64. 3), and was the commonly accepted opinion of the Koman 
Church in the third century (for, while they had forty-six presbyters, 
they had only seven deacons; see below, bk. VI. chap. 43), and has 
been ever since almost universally ac cepted. In favor of the identi- 
fication are urged this early and unanimous tradition, the similarity 
of the duties assigned to the Seven and to later deacons, and the 
use of the words. dcaxovia and dtaxovety in connection with the 
“Seven” in Acts vi. It must be remarked, however, that ancient 
tradition is not unanimously in favor of the identification, for Chrys- 
ostom (Homily VII". on «tcts) denies it; still further, the func- 
tions of the Seven and of later deacons were not identical, for the 
former were put in charge of the financial affairs of the Jerusalem 
church, while the latter acted simply as bishops’ assistants. In fact, 
it was the bishop of the second century, not the deacon, that h: mal 
charge of the church finances. And finally, no weight can be laid 
upon ithe use of the terms Scaxovecy and Staxovea in connection with 
the Seven, for these words are used always in a general, never 
in an official sense in other parts of the Acts and of the New 
‘Testament, and, what is still more deci isive, the same word (Scaxovia) 
is used in’ the same passage. in connection with the apostles; the 
Seven are to serve tables’? (Seaxovety Tals Tparegats), the apos- 
tles are to give themsclyes to ‘the service of the word”? (Sta- 
Kovia tov Noyov), There is just as much reason, therefore, on 
linguistic grounds, for calling the apostles ‘deacons’ as for wiv- 
ing that name to the Seven. On the other hand, against the opinion 
that the Seven were deac ons, are to be urged the facts that they 
are never called deacons” by Luke or by any other New ‘les- 
tament writer; that we are nowhere told, in the New Testament 
or out of it, that there were deacons in the Jerusalem church, 


the congregation, by prayer and the laying on 
of the hands of the apostles, approved men, 


although Luke had many opportunities to call the Seven “ dea- 
cons if he had considered them such; and final! hat according 
to Epiphanius (4/ar. XXX, 18), the Ebionitie ct of Pales- 
tine in his time had only presbyters and Archisyn chirfs of 


the sytagovuc). Vhese Kbionites were the Jewish AON reac- 
uonaries who refused to advance with the ‘Chur h catholic in its 
normal development; it is therefore at least significant that there 
were no deacons among them in the fourth century. 

Tn view of these eqnside rations I feel compelled to doubt the tradi- 
uional identification, although it is accepted w ithe Ut it by almost 
all scholars (cf. e.g. Lak ghifoov s article on 7%e fin WWinistry 
in his Cowenc harp on Philippians). There remain but two possi- 
biliues: either the Seven constituted a merely ¢ Ty. commit 
tce (as held by Chrysostom, and in modern ti r 
by Vitringa, in his celebrated work on the Synag 
ley in his Lessays on the Apostolic clge); or th 
nals of permanent officers in the Chure h, other ¢t! 
former alternative is possible, but the emphasis v 
upon the appointment is against it, as also the fact thz very duties 
which these men were chosen to perform were such as would in- 
crease rather than diminish with the growth of the Church, and such 
as would therefore demand the creation of a new and similar com- 
mittee if the old were not continued. 

In favor of the second alternative there is, it seems to me, much 


ie 


cre the orici- 
cons. ‘The 
Luke lays 


to be said. Thelimits ofthis note forbid a full discussion of the sub- 
ject. Dut it may be urged: First, that we find in 1 the Acts freq zuent 
mention of abody ofmen in the Jerus: ue church knownas ‘elders. 

Of the appointment of these elders we have no account, an Fal yet 
it is clear that they cannot have been in existence when the apostles 
proposed the appointment of the Seven. Secondly, although the 
Seyen were such prominent and influential m they are not 


once mentioned as a body in the subsequent chapters of the Acts, 
while, whenever we should expect to find them referred to with the 
apostles, it is always the “elders”? that are mentioned. Finally, 
when the elders appear for the first time (Acts xi. 30), we find 
them entrusted with the same duties which the Seven were origi- 
nally appointed to perform: ¢/ey receive the alms sent he church 
of Antioch, It is certs tinly, to say the least, a very ee Oe conclu- 
sion that these “ elders’? occupy the office of whose institution we 
read in Acts vi. 

Against this identification of the Seven with the elders of the 
Jerusalem church it might be urged: TVirst, that Luke does not 
call them elders. But it is quite possible that th ey were not called 
by that name at first, and yet later acquired it; and in that case, in 
referring to them in later umes, people would ni uturally call the first 


appointe ed the Seven,” to distinguish them from their successors, 
“the elders,’””— the well-known and frequently mentioned off cers 


cht irch ¢ 


whose number may well have been increased as th 
It is thus easier to account for Luke’s omission of the 
than it would be to account for his omission of the 
if they were deacons. In the second place, it might be objected that 
the duties which the Seven were appointed to perform were not 
commensurate with those which fell to the lot of the elders as 
known tous. ‘Chis objection, however, loses its weight when we real- 
ize that the same kind of a development went on in c nnection with 
the bishop, as has been most clearly pointed out by Hatch in his O7- 


cantsation of the Early Christian Churches, a et by Harnack in 


his translation of that work and in his edition of the ne of the 
-lpostles. Moreover, in the case of the Seven” who were evi- 
dently the chiefest men in the Jerusalem church after the apostles, 
and at the same time were “full of the Spirit,’? it was very natural 
that, as the apostles gradually scattered, the successors of these 
Seven should have committed to them other duties besides the 
purely financial ones. 

The theory presented in this note is not a. novel one: 
suge genic first by Vohmer (in his Jss. 7 Mies s ecctes.), who was 
followedll ry Rit ccriil (in his “Laitstehung der ai meres te)y 
and has been ace epted in asomewhat modified form by Tange (in 
his sl fostolisches /ettaltey), and by Lechler (in his -tfost. ux 
ae post. Zetlalter)., Vefore learning that the the ry had been 
propos ul by others, I had myself adopted it and had esbodied it in 
amore el: tborate form i in apaper read before a ministerial associa- 
tion in the spring of 1883. My confidence in its valic nity has of 
course been increased by the knowledge that it has been maintamed 
by the eminent scholars referred to above. 
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THe CuUuR CH THISTORV On 


EUSEBIUS. ELE 2. 


seven in number, of whom Stephen was one.’ 
He first, after the Lord, was stoned to death at 
the time of his ordination by the slayers of the 
Lord, as if he had been promoted for this very 
purpose.* And thus he was the first to receive 
the crown, corresponding to his name,* which 

belongs to the martyrs of Christ, who are 


2 worthy of the meed of victory. Then James,. 


whom the ancients surnamed the Just® 
on account of the excellence of his virtue, is 
recorded to have been the first to be made 
bishop of the church of Jerusalem. This James 
was called the brother of the Lord’ because he 
was known as a son of Joseph,’ and Joseph was 
supposed to be the father of Christ, because the 
Virgin, being betrothed to him, “was found with 
child by the Holy Ghost before they came 

together,’® as the account of the holy 
38 Gospels shows. But Clement in the sixth 

book of his Hypotyposes” writes thus: 
“For they say that Peter and James and John 
after the ascension of our Saviour, as if also 
preferred by our Lord, strove not after honor, 

but chose James the Just bishop of Jeru- 
4 salem.” But the same writer, in the 

seventh book of the same work, relates 
also the following things concerning him: ‘The 
Lord after his resurrection imparted knowledge 
to James the Just and to John and Peter, and 
they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, and 
the rest of the apostles to the seventy, of whom 
Barnabas was one.” But there were two 
Jameses:” one called the Just, who was thrown 


3 See Acts vi. 1-6. 4 See Acts vii. 

5 gtépavos, ‘* a crown.” 

6 James is notcalled the“ Just”? in the New Testament, but Hege- 
sippus (quoted by Eusebius, chap. 23) says that he was called 
thus by all from the time of Christ, on account of his great piety, 
and it is by this name that he is known throughout history. 

7 See above, Bk. I. chap. 12, note 13. 

8 Eusebius’ testimony is in favor of the half-brother theory; for 
had he considered James the son of Mary, he could not have spoken 
in this way. 9 Matt. i. 28. 

10 On Clement's Hyfotyfoses, sce Uk. VI. chap. 13, note 3. 
On Clement’s life and writings, see Bk. V. chap. 11. 

11 GAX’ ’LaxwBov tov éixatov emioKorov Tov ‘lepocoAvuwy EXcoOar, 
as the majority of the MSS. and editions read. Laemmer, followed 
by Heinichen, substitutes yeveo@ae for eAeo@ae on the authority of 
two important codices. The other reading, however, is as well, if 
not better, supported. 

How soon after the ascension of Christ, James the Just assumed 
a leading position in the church of Jerusalem, we do not know. 
He undoubtedly became prominent very soon, as Paul in 37 (or 
40) A.D. sces him in addition to Peter on visiting Jerusalem. But 
we do not know of his having a position of leadership until the 
Jerusalem Council in 51 (Acts xv. and Gal. ii.), where he is one 
of the three pillars, standing at least upon an equality in influence 
with Peter and John. But this very expression ‘three pillars of 
the Church” excludes the supposition that he was bishop of the 
Church in the modern sense of the term—he was only ove of the 
rulers of the Church. Indeed, we have abundant evidence from 
other sources that the monarchical episcopacy was nowhere known 
at that early age. It was the custom of all writers of the second 
century and later to throw back into the apostolic age their own 
church organization, and hence we hear of bishops appointed by 
the apostles in various churches where we know that the episco- 
pacy was a second century growth. 

12 See above, Bk. I. chap. 12, note 3 

13 Clement evidently identifies James, the brother of the Lord, 
with James, the son of Alphwus (compare the words just above: 
“ These delivered it to the rest of the apostles,” in which the word 
“apostles,” on account of the “ Seventy” just following, seems to 
be used in a narrow sense, and therefore this James to be one of the 
‘Lwelve), and he is thus cited as a witness to the cousin hypothesis 
(see above, Dk, I. chap, r2, note 13), Papias, too, in a fragment 


from the pinnacle of the temple and was beaten 
to death with a club by a fuller," and another 
who was beheaded.” *® Paul also makes men- 
tion of the same James the Just, where he 
writes, ‘ Other of the apostles saw I none, 

save James the Lord’s brother.” At that 65 
time also the promise of our Saviour to 

the king of the Osrhcenians was fulfilled. For 
Thomas, under a divine impulse, sent ‘Thaddeus 
to Edessa as a preacher and evangelist of the 
religion of Christ, as we have shown a little 
above from the document found there.” 

When he came ‘to that place he healed 7 
Abgarus by the word of Christ; and after 

bringing all the people there into the right 
attitude of mind by means of his works, and 
leading them to adore the power of Christ, he 
made them disciples of the Saviour’s teaching. 
And from that time down to the present the 
whole city of the Edessenes has been devoted 
to the name of Christ,” offering no common 
proof of the beneficence of our Saviour 

toward them also. These things have 8 
been drawn from ancient accounts; but 

let us now turn again to the divine Scripture. 
When the first and greatest persecution was 
instigated by the Jews against the church of 
Jerusalem in connection with the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and when all the disciples, except the 
Twelve, were scattered throughout Judea and 
Samaria,” some, as the divine. Scripture says, 
went as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
but could not yet venture to impart the word 
of faith to the nations, and _ thercfore 

preached it to the Jews alone.” During 9 
this time Paul was still persecuting the 

church, and entering the houses of believers 
was dragging men and women away and 

committing them to prison." Philip also, 10 
one of those who with Stephen had been 

entrusted with the diaconate, being among 
those who were scattered abroad, went down 
to Samaria,” and being filled with the divine 
power, he first preached the word to the in- 
habitants of that country. And divine grace 
worked so mightily with him that even Simon 
Magus with many others was attracted by his 


given by Routh (Rel. Sac. I. p, 16) identifies the two. But 
Hegesippus (quoted by Eusebius in chap. 23) expressly states 
that there were many of this name, and that he was therefore called 
James the Just to distinguish him from others. Eusebius quotes 
this passage of Clement with apparently no suspicion that it con- 
tradicts his own opinion in regard to the relationship of James to 
Christ. he contradiction, indeed, appears only upon careful 
examination, 

W Josephus (.l2t, XX. 9. 1) says he was stoned to death. The 
account of Clement agrees with that of Hlegesippus quoted by }use- 
sebius in chap. 23, below, which see. 

15 James, the son of Zebedee, who was beheaded by Herod 
Agrippa I., 44 AbD. See Acts xit. 2, and Dk. JIL. chap. 9, below. 

WAL TOs 17 See above, Bk. [. chap. £3. 

'S The date of the introduction of Christianity into dessa 1s not 
known (see above, Bk. T. chap. 13, notes r and 3), but it was the 
seat of a bishop in the third century, and in Muscbius’ time was 
filled with magnificent churches and monasteries. 

WY See Acts vill. 1. * 2t See Acts vill. 3. 

20 See Acts xi. 19. 22 See Acts viil. 5, 
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11 words.” Simon was at that time so cele- 
brated, and had acquired, by his jugglery, 
such influence over those who were deceived 
by him, that he was thought to be the great 
power of God.** But at this time, being 
amazed at the wonderful deeds wrought by 
Philip through the divine power, he feigned and 
counterfeited faith in Christ, even going so 
12 far as to receive baptism.” And what is 
surprising, the same thing is done even to 
this day by those who follow his most impure 
heresy.“ For they, after the manner of their 
‘forefather, slipping into the Church, like a 
pestilential and leprous disease greatly afflict 
those into whom they are able to infuse the 
deadly and terrible poison concealed in them- 
selves.” ‘lhe most of these have been expelled 
as soon as they have been caught in their 
wickedness, as Simon himself, when detected by 
Peter, received the merited punishment.” 
13 But as the preaching of the Saviour’s 
Gospel was daily advancing, a certain provi- 
dence led from the land of the Ethiopians an 
officer of the queen of that country,” for Ethi- 
opia even to the present day is ruled, accord- 
ing to ancestral custom, by a woman. He, 
first among the Gentiles, received of the mys- 
teries of the divine word from Philip in con- 
sequence of a revelation, and having become 
the first-fruits of believers. throughout the 
world, he is said to have been the first on 
returning to his country to proclaim the knowl- 
edge of the God of the universe and the life- 


23 See Acts vili. 9 sqq- Upon Simon, see chap. 13, note 3. 

4 rhv meyadny duvaucy Toy Heod. Comp: are Acts viii. 10, which 
has 7 dvvayis Tod Beov  KaAoNMErN Meyadn. According to Ire- 
nus (1. 23. 1) he was called “the loftie st of all powers, i.e. the 
one who is father over all things ” (suddisséinam wirtutene, hoc est, 
eunt qui sit nuper outnta Later); according to Justin’ Martyr, 

Al fol. I, 26 (see below, chap. 13), Tov mpwrov Ieov; according to 
the Clementine H/o Lie 's (Il. 22) he wished to be called “a certain 
supreme power of God” ade Tis Ouvapets), Ace ording to the 
Clementine Necoguitions (11. 7) he was called the ‘‘ Standing one” 
(Aine ergo Stans apfpellatur). 

25 Eusebius here utters the universal belicf of the early Church, 
which from the subsequent career of Simon, who was considered the 
founder of all heresies, and the great arch- heretic himself, read back 
into his very conversion the hypocrisy for which he was afterward 
distinguished in Church history. he account of the Acts does not 
say that his belief was hypocritical, and leaves it to be implied (if it 
be implied at all) only from his subse quent conduct in endes woring 
to purchase the gift of God with money. : 

26 Eusebius may refer here to the Simonians, an heretical sect 
(mentioned by Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alex andria, and others), 
which recognized him as its founder and leader Ghoul they origi- 
nated probably at a later date), and even looked upon him as a God. 
They were excecdincly licentious and immoral, Their teaching os 
gradually assumed a decidedly Gnostic character, and Simon came 
to be looked upon as the father of all Gnostics (compare Irenzus, 
J. 27. 4), and hence of heretics in general, and as_himself the arch 
heretic. Muscbius, therefore, perhaps refers in this place simply to 
the Gnostics, or to the heretics in general. 

27 Another instance of the external and artificial conception of 
heresy which Busebius hel J in common with his age. 

23 “Acts viii. tells of no punishment which betell Simon further 
than the rebuke of Peter which Hippolytus ee i. Vi. 15) calls a 
curse, and which as such may have been regarded by Kusebius as a 
deserved punishment, its effect clinging to him, and finally bringing 
him to destruction (see below, chap. 14, note 8). 

29 Acts viii. 26 sqq. ‘Uhis queen was Candace, ac cording to the 
Biblical account; but Candace was the name, not of an individual, 
but of a dynasty of queens who ruled in Mero’, an island formed B 
two branches of the Nile, south of Egypt. See Pliny, 77, V. VI. 3 
(Delphin edition) ; Dion C assius, LLV. 5; and Strabo, XVII. rz. 53 
(Miiller’s edit,, Paris, 1877). 


giving sojourn of our Saviour among men; 
so that through him in truth the prophecy 
obtained its fulfillment, which declares that 
“[thiopia stretcheth out her hand unto 
God.”** In addition to these, Paul, that 14 
‘chosen vessel,’ ‘not of men neither 
through men, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ himself and of God the Father who 
raised him from the dead,’ was appointed an 
apostle, being made worthy of the call by 
vision and by a voice which was uttered in a 
revelation from heaven.”! 


CHAPTER ak 


flow Tiberius was affected when informed by 
Pilate concerning Christ. 


= 
(Anp when the wonderful resurrection and 1 
ascension of our Saviour were already noised 
abroad, in accordance with an ancient custom 
which prevailed among the rulers of the prov- 
inces, of reporting to the emperor the novel 
occurrences which took place in them, in order 
that nothing might escape him, Pontius Pilate 
informed ‘Tiberius? of the reports which were 
noised abroad through all Palestine concerning 
the resurrection of our Saviour Jesus from 
the dead: He gave an account also of 2 
other wonders which he had learned of him, 
and how, after his death, having risen from the 
dead, he was now believed by many to be a 
God> They say that Tiberius referred the 
matter to the Senate,’ but that they rejected it, 
ostensibly because they had not first examined 
into the matter (for an ancient law prevailed 


40 Trenacus' (<ldv. Heer. ITT. 8) says that this Eunuch re- 
turned to Ethiopia and preached aheres But by no one else, so far 
as [ know, is the origin of Christianity in Ethiopia traced back to 
him. ‘The first certain knowled ge we have of the introduction of 
Christianity into /thiopia is in the fourth century, under Frumen- 
tius and /desius, of whom Rufinus, [.9, gives the original account; 
and yet it is probable that Christianity existed there long before this 
ae Compare Neander’s Avrchengeschichte, I, p. 46. See also 


FL: Reynok Is? article upon the ‘ Ethiopian Church” in Smith 
and W. ice’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, I. 232 sqq. 
31 Psa, xvili- 31. Acts 1x. 15. ve Cal. i. z. 


34 See Acts IX.) 8 SQQ.s) XXIl. O SQQ.5) xXVIn T2Sqq-) Gal. 1. x65 
1 Cor_xv. 8-10. 

C+ That Pilate made an official report to Tiberius is stated also by 
Tertullian (. [fod. 2£), and is in itself quite probable, Justin Mar- 
tyr ([fod. 1.35 and 48) mentions certain slcts of Pilate as well 
Leto: in his day, but the so-called Acts of Pilate which are still 
extant in various forms are spurious, and belong to a much Jater 
period. They are very fanciful and curious, ‘Lhe most important 
of these vle¢s fs that which is commonly known under the title of the 
Gospel of Nicddemus. ‘Vere are also extant numerous spuriqus 
epistles of Pilate addressed to Herod, to ‘Tiberius, to Claudius, ae 
‘The extant Acts and Epistles are collected in ‘Tischendort’ s Lu 
sl fec., and most of them are translated by C owper in his «ffocry; 
Cospe ds. See also the slyte-WVicenr Fathers, Am. ed., VII. 
416 sqq. Compare the excellent article of Li ipsiuis upon the Cee 
ryphal Gospels in the ct. of Christ. Biog. 11. p. 707 sqq-, also 
the Prolgzomena of ‘Vischendorf, p. Lxit sqq. 

XT he existing Report of Pilate (translated in the slate -MVicene 
Mathers, tid. p. 460, 460) answers well to Musebius’ description, con- 
taining as it does a detailed account of Christ's miracles and of his 
resurrection. According to Vischendorf, however, it is in its pres- 

ent form of a much later r date, but at the same time is very likely 
Ba scd upon the form whi Huse bius saw, and has been changed by 
interpolations and adc ditians, = See the Prolegomena of ‘Visc hendorf 
referred to in the previous note, 3 See below, note 12, 
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that no one should be made a God by the Ro- 

mans except by a vote and decree of the Senate), 

but in reality because the saving teaching of the 

divine Gospel did not need the confirmation and 
recommendation of men. 

3 But although the Senate of the Romans 
rejected the proposition made in regard to 


our Saviour, Tiberius still retained the opinion: 


which he had held at first, and contrived 
4 no hostile measures against Christ. These 

things are recorded by Tertullian, a man 
well versed in the laws of the Romans,® and in 
other respects of high repute, and one of those 
especially distinguished in Rome.’ In_ his 
apology for the Christians? which was writ- 
ten by him in the Latin language, and has 
been translated into Greek,’ he writes as fol- 


4 That Tiberius did not persecute the Christians is a fact; but 
this was simply because they attracted no notice during his reign, 
and not because of his respect for them or of his belief in Christ. — 

6 Tertullian was born in Carthage about the middle of the second 
century. The common opinion is that he was born about 160, but 
Lipsius pushes the date back toward the beginning of the fifties, and 
some even into the forties. For a recent study of the subject, sce 
Ernst Néldechen in the Zettschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theol- 
ogte, 1886, Heft 2. He concludes that he was born about 150 and 
lived until about 230. Tertullian’s father was a Roman centurion, 
and he himself became a lawyer and rhetorician in Rome. He was 
converted to Christianity probably between 180 and 199, and accord- 
ing to Jerome, became a presbyter and continued as such until 
middle life (whether in Rome or in Carthage we cannot tell; prob- 
ably in the latter, for he certainly spent the later years of his lite, 
while he was a Montanist, in Carthage, and also a considerable part 
of his earlicr life, as his writings indicate), when he went over to 
Montanism (probably about 200 a.p.), and died at an advanced age 
(220+). That he was a presbyter rests only upon the authority of 
pees (de wir. zl. 53), and is denied by some Roman Catholic 
nistorians in the interest of clerical celibacy, for Tertullian was a 
marricd man. He wrote a great number of works, — apologetic, 
polemic, and practical —a few in Greek, but most of them in Latin, 
—and many of the Latin ones are still extant. The best edition of 
them is by Oehler, Leipzig, 1853, in three volumes. Vol. ITI. con- 
tains valuable dissertations upon the life and works of Tertullian by 
various writers. An English translation of his works is given in 
the Ante-Niccne Fathers, Vols. Ill. and 1V. 1-125. Our main 
sources for a knowledge of his life are his own writings, and Jerome's 
de vir. ill. chap. 53. For a tuller account of Tertullian, see any of 
the larger Church histories, and especially a good monoyraph by 
A. Hauck, Vertullian’s Leben und Schriften, Erlangen, 1877. 
For the literature, see Schaff's Church /17fst. 11. p. 818. 

6 His accurate acquaintance with the Jaws of the Romans is not 
very conspicuous in his writings. His books lead us to think that 
as a lawyer he must have been noted rather for brilliancy and fer- 
tility of resource than for erudition. And this conclusion is borne 
out by his own description of his life before his conversion, which 
seems to have been largely devoted to pleasure, and thus to have 

» hardly admitted the acquirement of extensive and accurate learn- 
ing. 

7 Kat tov padtota emi ‘Pupns Aaprpov. Rufinus translates 
tnter nostros Scriptores celcberrtmus, and Valesius tuter Latinos 
Seriplores celvberrimus, taking emt ‘Pwyys to mean the Late lane- 

nage. But this is not the literal translation of the words of Euse- 
baa He says expressly, ove of the especially distingutshed men 
in Rome. From his work de cult Feminarwm, Lab. 1. chap. 7, 
we know that he had spent some time in Rome, and his acquaintance 
with the Roman records would imply a residence of some duration 
there. He very likely practiced law and rhetoric in Rome until his 
conversion. 

8 Tertullian’s -!fo/ogy ranks first among his extant works, and 
is “one of the most beautiful monuments of the heroic age of the 
Church”? (Schaff). ‘Lhe date of its composition is greatly disputed, 
though it must have been written during the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and almost all scholars are agreed in assigning it to. the 
years 197-204. Since the investigations of Bonwetsch (ie Schriften 
Tertullian’s, Bonn, 1878), of Harnack (in the Zeftschrift fiir 
Rirchengeschichte, 1878, p. 572 sqq-), and of Nildechen (in Geb- 
hardt and Harnack‘s Vevte nad Untersuchungen, band V. Heft 2), 
all of whom ayree in assigning its composition to the latter part 
(summer or fall) of the year 197, its date may be accepted as prac- 
tically established. 

9 Same have contended that Eusebius himself translated this pas- 
sage from ‘Tertullian, but his words show clearly enough that he 
quotes from an already existing translation. Tis knowledge of the 
Latin language appears to have been very limited, He must have 


lows : “ But in order that we may give an 5 
account of these laws from their origin, it 

was ‘an ancient decree” that no one should be 
consecrated a God by the emperor until the 
Senate had expressed its approval. Marcus 
Aurelius did thus concerning a certain idol, Al- 
burnus.” And this is a point in favor of our 
doctrine,” that among you divine dignity is con- 
ferred by human decree. If a God does not 
please. a man he is not made a God. ‘Thus, 
according to this custom, it is necessary for 
man to be gracious to God. ‘Tiberius, 6 
therefore, under whom the name of Christ 
made its entry into the world, when this doc- 
trine was reported to him from Palestine, where 
it first began, communicated with the Senate, 
making it clear to them that he was pleased 
with the doctrine. But the Senate, since it had 
not itself proved the matter, rejected it. Dut 
Tiberius continued to hold his own opinion, and 
threatened death to the accusers of the Chris- 
tians.”’’’ Heavenly providence had wisely in- 
stilled this into his mind in order that the doc- 
trine of the Gospel, unhindered at its beginning, 
might spread in all directions throughout the 
world. 


to Fundanus from Latin into Greck, as he informs us in Bk. 1V. 
chap. 8; but the translation of so bricf and simple a piece of writing 
would not require a profound knowledge of the Janzuave, and there 
are good reasons for concluding that he was nota fiuent Latin scholar, 
For instance, the only work of ‘Vertullian’s which he quotes is his 
alpology, and he uses only a Greek translation of that. It is not un- 
natural to conclude that’the rest of Vertullian’s works, or at least 
the most of them, were not translated, and that Muscbius was not 
enouch of a Latin scholar to be able to read them in the original 
with any degree of ease. Moreover, this conclusion in regard to his 
knowledge of Latin is confirmed by the small acquaintance which he 
shows with the works of Latin writers in general. In fact, he does 
not once betray a personal acquaintance with any of the important 
Latin works which had been produced before his time, except such 
as existed in Greek translations. Compare Heinichen’s note in his 
edition of Eusebius’ ///story, Vol. IL]. p. 123 sqq. ‘The translation 
of Tertullian’s 4foloxy used by Eusebius was very poor, as may be 
seen from the passage quoted here, and also from the one quoted in 
Bk. II. chap. 25, § 4. For the mistakes, however, of course not 
Eusebius himself, but the unknown translator, is to be held respon- 
sible. 

10 Tertullian’s A fology, chap. s. 

M Yfayercamp remarks (in his edition of Tertullian’s 4 fology, 
p- 56) that this law is stated in the second book of Cicero's De 
Legibus in the words: Sefaratim: nemo habessit deos, neve novos; 
sed ne advenas nist publice adscttos privatime colunto. 

12 Mapxos’AcwtAcog ovtws rept Tivos eldwAov merocnkev AABoup- 
vou. Latin: Sct Jf. déimilins de deo suo Adburno. In Adv. 
Marcronem, 1.18, Tertullian says, Adiogu‘n sf ste homo Deum 
commentabitur, quomodo Romulus Cousum, et Tatius Cloact- 
nam, ef Lostidins Pavorem, et Metelius Alhburnum, et quidam 
ante hoc tempus Antinoumn; hoc altts licebit; nos Marcionem 
nauclerum NoviMus, Hon regent, nec tuiperatorcm, 

I cannot discover that this eiéwAos or Yeus Alburnus is men- 
tioned by any other writer than Tertullian, nor do I find a reference 
to him in any dictionary accessible to me. 

13 Literally, ** This hae been done in behalf of (or for the sake of) 
our doctrine’ (kat TovTO Umep TOD NuwV Aoyou Terointac); but the 
freer translation given in the text better expresses the actual sense. 
Yhe original Latin reads: fest et hoc ad causant nostram. 

14 ‘This entire account bears all the marks of untruthfulness, and 
cannot for a moment be thought of as genuine. Tertullian was 
probably, as Neander suggests, deceived by falsified or interpolated 
documents from some Christian source. He cannot have secured 
his knowledue from original state records. The falsification took 
place, probably, long after the time of Tiberius. ‘Yertullian is the 
first writer to mention these circumstances, and Tertullian was not 
by any means a critical historian, Compare Neander’s remarks in 
his Church /Tistory, Vol. 1. p. 93 sqq. (Torrey’s Translation). 

W Were this conduct of Tiberius a fact, ‘Vrajan’s rescript and all 
subsequent imperial action upon the subject would become inexpli- 


had some acquaintance with it, for he translates Hadrian's reseript | cable, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Doctrine of Christ soon spread throughout 
All the World. 


il Tuus, under the influence of heavenly 
power, and with the divine co-operation, 
the doctrine of the Saviour, like the rays of the 
sun, quickly illumined the whole world ;! and 
straightway, | in accordance with the divine Scrip- 
tures,” the voice of the inspired evangelists and 
apostles went forth through all the earth 1, and 
2 their words to the end of the world. In 
every city and village, churches were quickly 
established, filled with multitudes of ee like 
a replenished threshing-floor. And those whose 
minds, in consequence of errors which had de- 
scended to them from their forefathers, were fet- 
tered by the ancient disease of idolatrous super- 
stition, were, by the power of Christ operating 
through the teaching and the wonderful works of 
his disciples, set free, as it were, from terrible 
masters, ancl found a release from the most cruel 
bondage. They renounced with abhorrence every 
species of demoniacal polytheism, and confessed 
that there was only one God, the creator of all 
things, and him they honored with the rites of true 
piety, through the inspired and rational worship 
which has been planted by our Saviour 
38 among men. But the divine grace being 
now poured out upon the rest of the nations, 
Cornelius, of Czesarea in Palestine, with his 
whole house, through a divine revelation and 
the agency of Peter, 
Christ ;* and after him a multitude of other 
Greeks in Antioch,* to whom those who were 
scattered by the persecution of Stephen had 
preached the Gospel. When the church of 
Antioch was now increasing and abounding, and 
a multitude of prophets from Jerusalem were on 
the ground,’ among them Barnabas and Paul, 
and in addition many other brethren, the name 
of Christians first sprang up there,® as from 


1 Compare Col. i. 6. That Christianity had already spread over 
the whole world at this time is, of course, an exaggeration; but the 
statement is not a mere rhetorical flourish; it was ‘believed as a his- 
torical fact. ‘his conception arose origin: lly out of the idea that 
the second coming of Christ was near, and the whole world must 
know of him before his coming. The tradition that the apostles 
preached in all parts of the world is to be traced back to the same 
cause, 

3 Ps. xix, As 3 See Acts x. 1 sq. 

4 See Acts xi. 20. The Textus Receptus of the New Testament 
reads at this point 'EAAnvtotas, a reading which is strongly supported 
by external testimony and adopted by Westcott and Hort. Lut the 
internal evidence seems to demand “EAAnvas, and this reading is 
found in some of the oldest versions and in a few MSS., and is 
adopted by most modern critics, including Vischendorf. Husebius 
is a witness for the latter reading. He fakes the word “BAAnvas in 
a broad sense to indics ate all that are not Jews, as is clear from his 
insertion of the aAAwr, ‘ o¢ier Greeks,” after speaking of Cornelius, 
who was not a Greek; but a Roman., Closs accordingly translates 
Nichtjuden, and Stigloher Hetden. 5 See Acts xi. 22 sqq. 

® See Acts xi. 26. ‘This name was first given to the disciples by 
the heathen of Antioch, not by the Jews, to whom the word *‘ Christ ”’ 
meant too much ; nor by the disciples themselves, for the word sel- 
dom appears in the New Testament, and now here in the mouth of « 
disciple. The word xpeotcavos has a Latin termination, but this 
does not prove that it was invented by Romans, for Latinisms were 


first received faith in. 


a fresh and life-giving fountain.’ And 4 
Agabus, one of the prophets who was with 
them, uttered a prophecy concerning the famine 
which was about to take place,> and Paul and 
Barnabas were sent to relieve the necessities of 
the brethren.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


After the Death of Tiberius, Catus appointed 
Agrippa King of the Jews, having punished 
Llerod with Perpetual Exile. 


Tiberius died, after having reigned about 1 
twenty-two years, and Caius succeeded him 
in the empire? He immediately gave the gov- 
ernment of the Jews to Agrippa,* making him 
king over the tetrarchies of Philip and of Ly- 
sanias ; in addition to which he bestowed upon 
him, not long afterward, the tetrarchy of Herod,* 
having punished Herod (the one under whom 
the Saviour suffered®) and his wife Herodias 
with perpetual exile® on account of numerous 
crimes. Josephus is a witness to these facts.’ 
Under thisemperor, Philo? became known; 2 


common in the Greek of that day. It was probably originally given 
as aterm of contempt, but accepted by the disciples as a term of the 
highest honor. 

‘Tam’ ei#adods Kal yov(you mnyjs. Two MSS.., followed by Ste- 
phanus, Valesius, Closs, and Crusé, read ys; but all the other MSS., 
toy gether with Rulinus, support the’ sending mys, Which is adopted 
by the majority of editors. 

4 See Acts x1. 23. Acabus is known to us only from this and 
one other passage of the Acts (xxi. 10), where he foretells the impris- 
onment of Paul. The famine here referred to took place in the reign 
of Claudius, where lusebius puts it when he mentions it again in 
chap, 8. He cannot therefore be accused, as many accuse him, of 
putting the famine itself into the rcign of Tiberius, and hence of 
committing a chronological error. He is following the account of 
the Acts, and mentions the prominent fact of the famine in that 
connection, without thinking of chronological order. His method 
is, to be sure, loose, as he does not inform his readers that he is 
anticipating by a number of years, but leaves them to discover it for 
themselves when they tind the same subject taken up again after a 
digression of four chapters. Upon the famine itself, see below, 

cha ap. 8. 

» See Acts xi. 29, 30. 

1 From Aug. 29, A.D. 14, to March 16, A.D. 37. 

2 Caius ruled from the death of ‘Tiberius until Jat. 24, A-Di4r: 

3 Herod Ag grippa I. He was a son of Aristobulus, and a grand- 
son of Herod “the Great. He was educated in Rome and gained 
high favor with Caius, and upon the latter’s accession to the throne 
received the tetr: irchies of Philip and Lysanias, and in a.p. 39 the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea, which had belonged to Herod Anti- 
pas, After the death of Caius, his successor, Claudius, appointed 
him also king eon the province of Judea and Samaria, which made 
him ruler of all Palestine, a dominion as extensive as that of Herod 
the Great. He was a strict observer of the Jewish law, and courted 
the favor of the JEN with success. It was by him that James the 
Elder was beheaded, and Peter imprisoned (Acts xii.). He died 
of a terrible disease in A.D. 44. See belay chap. ro. 

4 Herod Antipas. 3 See Luke xxii. 7-11. 

¢ He was banished in A.D. 39 to Lug rdunum in Gaul (according 
to Josephus, «lx¢. XVIII. 7. 2; or to Spain, according to his B. 7. 
II. 9. 6), and died in Spain (according fos. oe Lie o. 5) 

7 See Aut. XVIII. 6 and 7, and B. F. If. 

8 Philo was an apni oe Jew of high family, who was born 
probably about 20-10 Bc. (in his Legat, ad Casum, he calls him- 
selfan oldman), Very little is known about his life, and the ume 
of his death is uncertain. The only fixed date which we have is the 
embassy to Caligula (a.p. 40), and he lived for at least some time 
after this. He is mentioned by Jerome (de wir, til. 11), who s 
he was born of a priestly family ; but Nusebius knows nothing of 
this, and there is probab ly no truth in the statement. He is men- 
tioned also by Josephus in his ¢lz¢. XVILP. 8.1. He was a Jewish 
philosopher, thoroue chily imbued with the Greek spirit, who strove 
is unite Jewish beliefs with Greck culture, and exerted immense 
influence upon the thought of subsequent as wes, especially upon 
Christian theology. His works (Biblical, historical, philosophical, 
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CHURCH’ HISTORY OF 


EUSEBIUS, (Il. 4. 


a man most celebrated not only among many 
of our own, but also among many scholars with- 
out the Church, He was a Hebrew by birth, 

but was inferior to none of those who held h igh 
dignities in Alexandria. How exceedingly he 
labored in‘the Scriptures and in the studies of 
his nation is plain to all from the work which he 
has done. How familiar he was with philosophy 
and with the liberal studies of foreign nations, 
it is not necessary to say, since he is reported 
to have surpassed all his contemporaries in the 

study of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy, 
to which he particularly devoted his attention.’ 


CHAPTER. V: 
Lhilo’s Embassy to Caius in Behalf of the Jews. 


1 Puito has given us an account, in five 

books, of the misfortunes of the Jews under 
Caius! He recounts at the same time the mac- 
ness of Caius: how he called himself a god, 
and performed as emperor innumerable acts of 
tyranny ; and he describes further the miseries 
of the Jews under him, and gives a report of the 
embassy upon which he himself was sent to 
Rome in behalf of his fellow-countrymen in 
Alexandria ;* how when he appeared before 


practical, &c.) are very numerous, and probably the majority of 
them are still cxtant. For particulars, see chap. 18, below. Foran 
excellent account of Philo, see Schiirer, Geschichte des ae idischen 
Volkes tm Zettalter Yesu Christ’; zweite Auflage, Bd. IT. 
831 to 884 (Leipzig, 1886), where the chief literature upon the wie 
ject is given. 

» Philo was thoroughly acquainted with Greek literature in all its 
departments, and shows great familiarity with it in his works, ‘The 
influence of Plato upon him was very great, not only upon his philo- 
sophical system, but also upon his language; and all the Greek 
philosophers were studied and honored by him. He may, indeed, 
himself be called one of them. His system is eclectic, and cont: tins 
not only Platonic, but also Pythagorean, and even Sti ic, elements. 
Upon his doctrin: ‘l system, sce cspecix ally Schiirer, 2/7. p. 836 sq. 

1 Upon this work, see Se hiirer, p. 855 sqq. According to him, 
the whole work embraced five books, and probably bore the title 
mept apeTov Kat TpeaB8etas mpos Latov. Eusebius cites what seems 
to be the same work under these two different titles in this and in the 
next chapter; and the conclusion that they were but one work is 
confirmed by the fact that Eusebius (in chap. 18) mentions the 
work under the title Ox the Virtues, which he says that Philo 
humorously prefixed to his work, describing the impiety of Caius. 
‘The omission of the title 1) tpeoSeca in so comp lete a catalogue of 
Philo’s works makes its identification with mept apetwv very prob a= 
ble. Of the five, only the third and fourth are extant, — ets PAax- 
Kor, Adversus Flaccuit and tept mpecBeras mpos le de leva- 
tione ad Cafu (found in Mangey’s ed. Vol. II. 517-009). 

300k I., which i is lost, contained, probably, a general cegithee tion; 
Book II., which is also lost, contained an account of the oppression 
of the Jews during the time of sieving, by Sejanus in Rome, | and 
by Pilate in Judea’ (see below, note 9); Book ILL, «ldversus /lac- 
cum (still extant), contains an account of the pers secution of the 
Jews of Alexandria at the beginning of the reign of Caius; Book TV, 
Legatio ad Ca/um (still extant), describes the sullerings which 
came upon the Jews as a result of Caius’ command that divine 
honors should everywhere be paid him; Book Y., the madcrwdca 
(which is lost), contained an account of the change for the better in 
the Jews’ condition through the death of Caius, and the edict of tol- 
‘eration published by Claudius. Upon the other works of Philo, sce 
chap. 18, below. 

2 ‘The occasion of this embassy was a terrible disturbance which 
had arisen between the Jews and Greeks in Alexandria, and had 
continued with occasional interruptions for more than a year, Much 
blood had been shed, and attuirs were becoming constantly worse. 
All efforts to secure peace utterly failed, and finally, in go A.p., the 
Greeks’ dispatched an embassy to the emperor, hoping to secure 
from him an cdict for the extermination of the Jews. The Jews, on 


Caius in behalf of the laws of his fathers he re- 
ceived nothing but laughter and ridicule, and 

almost incurred the risk of his life. Jose- 2 
phus also makes mention of these things in 

the eighteenth book of his Antiquities, in the 
following words :* ‘A sedition having arisen in 
Alexandria between the Jews that dwell there 
and the Greeks,‘ three deputies were chosen 

from each faction and went to Caius. One 8 
of the Alexandrian deputies was Apion,’ 

who uttered many slanders against the Jews; 
among other things saying that they neglected 
the honors due to Cxsar. For while all other 
subjects of Rome erected altars and temples to 
Caius, and in all other respects treated him just 
as they did the gods, they alone considered it 
disgraceful to honor him with statues and 

to swear by his name. And when Apion 4 
had uttered many severe charges by which 

he hoped that Caius would be aroused, as indeed 
was likely, Philo, the chief of the Jewish em- 
bassy, a man celebrated in every respcct, a 
brother of Alexander the Alabarch,® and not 
unskilled in philosophy, was prepared to enter 


their side, followed the example of the Greeks, sending an embassy 
for their own defense, with Philo at its head. ‘Lhe result was as 
Pusebius relates, and the Jews were left in a worse condition than 
before, from which, however, they were speedily relieved by the 
death of Caius. Claudiu s, who succeeded Caius, restored to them 
for a time religious freedom and all the rights which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

3 Josephus, dvd. XVIII. 8. x. 

4 This sedition, mentioned above, began in 38 A.D., soon after 
the accession of Caius. ‘The Jews, since the time of Alexander the 
Great, when they had come in great numbers to the newly founded 
city, Alexs undria, lad enjoyed with occasional interruptions high 
favor there, and were among the most influential inhabitants. ‘They 
possessed all the rights of citizenship and stood upon an equality 
with their neighbors in all respects. When Alexandria fell into the 
hands of the Romans, all the inhabitants, Jews as well as Greeks, 
were compe lled to take a position subordinate to the conquerors, but 
their condition was not worse than that of their neighbors, ‘They 
had always, however, been hated more or less by their fellow- citizens 
on account ‘al their prosperity, which was the result of superior edu- 
cation and industry. ‘This e nity came to a crisis under Caius, when 
the financial condition of Mgypt was very bad, and the inhx bits ints 
felt themselves unusually burdened by the Roman dex nands. The 
old hatred for their more prosperous neighbors broke out afresh, and 
the terrible dietari mce mentioned was the result. The refusal of 
the Jews to worship Caius as a God was made a pretext for attacking 
them, and it was this refusal which gained for them the hatred of 
Caius himself. 

5 Apion, chief of the Greek deputies, was a grammarian of Alex- 
andria who had won great fame as a writer and Greek scholar. He 
seems to have been very unscrupulous and profligate, and was a 
bitter and persistent enemy of the Jews, whom he attacked very se- 
verely in at least two of his works—-the / eyptiarx fHiéstory and a 

special work -gadust the Fews, neither of which is extant. He 
was very unsc rupulous in his attacks, inventing the most absurd 
and malicious falsehoods, which were quite generally believed, and 
were the means of spreading g still more widely the common hatred of 
the Jews. Against him Josephus wrote his celebrated work, Contra 
el Aronent (more fully de antiguitate fudcorum contra Apionen), 
which is still extant, and in the second book of which he exposes the 
ignorance and mendacity of Apion. In the Pseudo-Clementines he 
pl ays an ir portant (but of course fictitious) role as an antagonist of 
ike Gospel. ‘The ext: unt fragments of Apion’s works are given, ac- 
cording to Lightfoot, in Miiller’s /ragm. Hist. Grace. I. 506 sq., 
and in Fabricius’ (782. Coreec, I. 503, and VII. 50. Compare Light- 
foot’s article in Smith and Wace’s Diet. of Christ. Biog. 

6 The Alabarch was the chief magistrate of the Jews at Alexan- 
dria. Alexander was a very rich and influential Jew, who was widely 
known and held in high esteem, His son Tiberius Alexander was 
appointed procurator “of Judea in 46 A.b., as successor of Cuspius 
Vadus. Philo thus belonged to a high and noble Jewish family. 
The accuracy of Josephus’ statement that Philo was the brother of 
the Alabarch Alex? ne *r has been denicd (ear, by Ewald, Cesc’. des 
Fiilischen Volkes, Vol. V1. p. 235), and the Alabarch has been as- 
sumed to have been the nephew of Philo, but this without sufficient 
ground (compare Schiirer, rdc¢, p. 832, note 5). 
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MISFORTUNESIOY THE JEWS UNDER NCAIUS, 
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upon a defense in reply to his accusations. 
5 But Caius prevented him and ordered him 

to leave, and being very angry, it was plain 
that he meditated some severe measure against 
them. And Philo departed covered with insult, 
and told the Jews that were with him to be of 
good courage ; for while Caius was raving against 

them he was in fact already contending 
6 with God.” Thus far Josephus. And Philo 

himself, in the work Ox the Lmbassy' 
which he wrote, describes accurately and in 
detail the things which were done by him at 
that time. But I shall omit the most of them, 
and record only those things which will make 
clearly evident to the reader that the misfor- 
tunes of the Jews came upon them not long 

after their daring deeds against Christ and 
7  onaccount of the same. And in the first 

place he relates that at Rome in the reign 
of ‘Tiberius, Sejanus, who at that time enjoyed 
great influence with the empcror, made every 
effort to destroy the Jewish nation utterly ;° and 
that in Judea, Pilate, under whom the crimes 
against the Saviour were committed, attempted 
something contrary to the Jewish law in respect 
to the temple, which was at that time still stand- 
ing in Jerusalem, and excited them to the great- 
est tumults.® 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Misfortunes which overwhelined the Jews 
after their Presumption against Christ. 


a Arrer the death of Tiberius, Caius re- 
ceived the empire, and, besides innumerable 
other acts of tyranny against many people, he 


greatly afflicted especially the whole nation of 
the Jews.’ These things we may learn briefly from 


7 See note 1, above. The work is cited here under the title 7 
mpeaBela (Legatio). 

8 The Jews in Rome had enjoyed the favor of Augustus, and had 
increased greatly in numbers and influence there. ‘Lhey were first 
- disturbed by Viberius, who was very hostile to them, and to whose 
notice all the worst sides of Jewish character were brought by their 
enemies, especially by Sejanus, who had great influence with the 
emperor, and was moreover adeadly enemy of the Jews. The Jews 
were driven out of Rome, and suficred many acts of violence. After 
the death of Sejanus, which took place in 31 A.D., they were allowed 
to return, and their former rights were restored, 

9 Pilate proved himself exceedingly tyrannical, and was very ob- 
noxious to the Jews, offending them greatly at diferent times durine 
his administration by disregarding their religious scruples as no pro- 
curator before him had ventured to do. Soon after his accession he 
changed his quarters from Cresarea to Jerusalem, and introduced the 
Roman standard into the Holy City, The result was a great tumult, 
and Pilate was forced to yield and withdraw the offensive ensigns 
(Josephus, 2. ¥. 11. 9. 2; sve the next chapter), At another time 
he offended the Jews by hanging in his palace some shields inscribed 
with the names of heathen deities, which he removed only upon an 
express order of Tiberius (Vhilo, ad Cagin, chap. 338). Again, he 
appropriated a part of the treasure of the temple to the construction 
of an aqueduct, which caused another terrible tumult which was 
quelled only after much bloodshed (Josephus, J. 7. I. 9. 4; see 
the next chapter). For further particulars about Pilate, see chap. 7, 
below. 2 

1 Caius’ hostility to the Jews resulted chiefly (as mentioned 
above, chap. 5, note 4) from their refusal to pay him divine honors, 
which he demanded from them as well as from his other subjects. 
His demands had caused terrible disturbances in Alexandria; and 
in Jevusalem, where he commanded the temple to be devoted to his 
worship, the tumult was very great and was quicted only by the 


the words of Philo, who writes as follows :” 

“so great wasothe caprice of Caius.in his. 2 
conduct toward all, and especially toward 

the nation of the Jews. he latter he so bit- 
terly hated that he appropriated to himself their 
places of worship in the other cities,’ and begin- 
ning with Alexandria he filled them with images 


,and statues of himself (for in permitting others 


to erect them he really erected them himself). 
The temple in the holy city, which had hitherto 
been left untouched, and had been regarded as 
an inviolable asylum, he altered and transformed 
into a temple of his own, that it might be called 
the temple of the visible Jupiter, the younger 

Caius.””* Innumerable other terrible and 3 
almost indescribable calamities which came 

upon the Jews in Alexandria during the reign 
of the same emperor, are recorded by the same 
author in a second work, to which he gave the 
title, Ox the Virtues ‘ith him agrees also 
Josephus, who likewise indicates that the mis- 
fortunes of the whole nation began with the 
time of Pilate, and with their daring crimes 

against the Saviour.’ Hearwhat he saysin 4 
the second book of his Jewish War, where 

he writes as follows:’ ‘“ Pilate being sent to 
Judea as procurator by Tiberius, secretly carried 
veiled images of the emperor, called ensigns,° to 
Jerusalem by night. ‘he following day this 
caused the greatest disturbance among the Jews. 
For those who were near were confounded at 
the sight, beholding their laws, as it were, tram- 
pled under foot. Tor they allow no image 

to be set up im their city.” Comparing 6 
these things with the writings of the evan- 

gelists, you will see that it was not long before 
there came upon them the penalty for the excla- 
mation which they had uttered under the same 
Pilate, when they cried out that they had 

no other king than Cesar.’ The same 6 
writer further records that after this another 

calamity overtook them. He writes as follows :” 
“After this he stirred up another tumult by 
making use of the holy treasure, which is called 
Corban," in the construction of an aqueduct 


yielding of the emperor, who was induced to give up his demands 
by the request of Agrippa, who was then at Rome and in high favor 
with him. Whether the Jews suficred in the same way in Rome 
we do not know, but it is probable that the emperor endeavored to 
carry out the same plan there as elsewhere. 

* Philo, Legut, ad Carn, 43. 

3 cy Tag aAAaLS modAeot, Vhe reason for the use of the word 
other” is not quite clear, though Philo perhaps means all the 
cities except Jerusalem, which he mentions a little below. 

4 éCaius the younger,’ to distinguish him from Julius Caesar 
who bore the name Caius, and who was also deified”? (Valesius). 

* This work is probably the same as that mentioned in the begin- 
ning of chap. 5. (Sce chap. 5, note r.) Whe work scems to have 
borne two titles 9) mpeaBeca and wept dper@v. See Schiirer, “vd. p. 
859, who considers the Sevrepw here the addition of a copyist, who 
could not reconcile the two different titles given by Eusebius. 

6 This is rather an unwarranted assumption on the part of Euse- 
bius, as Josephus is very far from intimating that the calamities of 
the nation were a conse:juence of their crimes against our Saviour. 

7 Josephus, 4. ¥. 11.9. 2. 9 John xix. 15. 

¢ 10 Josephus, 4. F. 1. 9. 


3 onpacae KeAvUPTat. 4. 
At Wleb. {243° Greek xopBav and kopBavds. ‘he word denoted 
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7 three hundred stadia in length.’ The mul-| 


titude were greatly displeased at it, and 
when Pilate was in Jerusalem they surrounded 
his tribunal and gave utterance to loud com- 
plaints. But he, anticipating the tumult, had 
distributed through the crowd armed soldiers 
disguised in citizen’s clothing, forbidding them 
to use the sword, but commanding them to 
strike with clubs those who should make an out- 
cry. To them he now gave the preconcerted 
signal from the tribunal. And the Jews being 
beaten, many of them perished in consequence 


of the blows, while many others were trampled | 


under foot by their own countrymen in their 
flight, and thus lost their lives. But the multi- 

tude, overawed by the fate of those who 
8 were slain, held their peace.” In addition 

to these the same author records many 
other tumults which were stirred up in Jerusalem 
itself, and shows that from that time scditions 
and wars and mischievous plots followed each 
other in quick succession, and never ceased in 
the city and in all Judea until finally the siege 
of Vespasian overwhelmed them. Thus the 
divine vengeance overtook the Jews for the 
crimes which they dared to commit against 
Christ. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Pilate’s Suicide. 


It is worthy of note that Pilate himself, who 
was governor in the time of our Saviour, is ‘re- 
ported to have fallen into such misfortunes under 
Caius, whose times we are recording, that he was 
forced to become his own murderer and execu- 
tioner ;! and thus divine vengeance, as it seems, 
was not long in overtaking him. ‘This is stated 


originally any offering to God, especially an offering in fulfillment 
ot a vow. ‘The form kopfavas, which Josephus has employed 
here, was used to denote the sacred treasure or the treasury itself. 
In Matt. xxvii. 6, the only place where this form of the word occurs 
in the New Testament, it 1s used with the latter meaning. Upon 
this act of Pilate’s, see above, chap. 5, note 9. 

22 Josephus, in Ant. XVIII. 3.2, says that the aqueduct was 
200 stadia long. In the passage which Eusebius quotes the number 
given is 400, according to the Greek MSS. of Josephus, though the 
old Latin translation agrees with Eusebius in reading 300, ‘The 
situation of the aqueduct we do not know, though the remains of an 
ancient aqueduct have been found to the south of Jerusalem, and it 
is thought that this may have been the same. It is possible that 
Pilate did not construct a new aqueduct, but simply restored one 
that had been built in the time of Solomon. Schultz (Jernsales, 
Berlin, 1845) suggests the number 40, supposing that the aqueduct 
began at Bethlehem, which is 4o stadia from Jerusalem. 

13 See 2. F. II. 10, 12 syq. 

1 Pilate’s downfall occurred in the following manner, A leader 
of the Samaritans had promised to disclose the sacred treasures which 
Moses was reported to have concealed upon Mt. Gerizim, and the 
Samaritans came together in great numbers from all quarters. Dilate, 
supposing the gathering to be with rebellious purpose, sent_ troops 
against them and defeated them with great slaughter. The Samari- 
tans complained to Vitellius, governor of Syria, who sent Pilate to 
Rome (36 A.D.) to answer the charges brought against him, Upon 
reaching Rome he found Tiberius dead and Cains upon the throne. 
He was unsuccessful in his attempt to defend himself, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, was banished to Vienne in Gaul, where a monu- 
ment is still shown as Pilate’s tomb. According to another tradition 
he committed suicide upon the mountain near Lake Lucerne, wluch 
bears his name. 


by those Greek historians who have recorded 
the Olympiads, together with the respective 
events which have taken place in each period.? 


CHAP VI oViit: 


The Famine which took Place in the Reign of 
Claudius. 


Catus had held the power not quite four 1 
years,' when he was succeeded by the em- 
peror Claudius. Under him the world was vis- 
ited with a famine,” which writers that are entire 
strangers to our religion have recorded in their 
histories.’ And thus the prediction of Agabus 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles,’ according 
to which the whole world was to be visited 
by a famine, received its fulfillment. And 2 
Luke, in the Acts, after mentioning the 
famine in the time of Claudius, and stating that 
the brethren of Antioch, each according to his 
ability, sent to the brethren of Judea by the 
hands of Paul and Barnabas,’ adds the following 
account, 


CHAPTER «Xx. 
The Martyrdom of James the Apostle. 


“1 Now about that time” (it is clearthat 1 
he means the time of Claudius) “ Herod 
the King’ stretched forth his hands to vex cer- 
tain of the Church. And he killed James 
the brother of John with the sword.” And = 2 
concerning this James, Clement, in the sev- 
enth book of his Hypotyposes,* relates a story 


2 Eusebius, unfortunately, does not mention his authority in this 
case, and the end of Pilate is recorded by no Greek historians known 
tous. Weare unable, therefore, to form a judgment as to the trust- 
worthiness of the account. 

1 Caius ruled from March 16, A.D. 37, to Jan, 24, A.D. 41, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Claudius. 

* Several famines occurred during the reign of Claudius (ef. Dion 
Cassius, LX. 11, Tacitus, Anwvead. X11. 13, and Eusebius, Chron., 
year of Abr. 2070) in dilierent parts of the empire, but no universal 
famine is recorded such as Musebius speaks of. According to Jose- 
phus («l¢. XX, 2.5 and 5. 2), a severe famine took place in Judea 
while Cuspius Fadus and ‘Tiberius Alexander were suci essively pro- 
curators. Fadus was sent into Judea upon the death of Agrippa 
(44 A.D.), and Alexander was sitcceeded by Cumanus in 48 A.D. 
The exact date of Alexander’s accession we do not know, but it 
took place probably about 45 or 46. This famine is without doubt 
the one referred to by Agabus in Acts xi. 28. ‘Che exact meaning 
of the word otxovuern, in that passage, is a matter of dispute. 
Whether it refers simply to Palestine, or is used to indicate a succes- 
sion of famines in ditterent parts of the world, or is employed only in 
a rhetorical ‘sense, it is impossible to say. Lusebius understands the 
word in its Widest sense, and therefore assumes a universal famine; 
but he is mistaken in his assumption. 

3 The only non-Christian historians, so far as we know, to record 
a famine during the reign of Claudius, are Dion Cassius and Tacitus, 
who mention a famine in Rome, and Josephus, who speaks of the 
famine in Judea (see the previous note for the references). Huse- 
bius, in his C/»ox., mentions famines both in Greece and in Rome 
during this reign, but upon what authority we do not know. As 
already remarked, we have no extant account of a general famine at 
this time. a 

« Acts xi. 28. 5 Acts xi. 29, 30. t AGHS x1) tT, 2s 

2 Herod Agrippa I.; see above, chap. 4, note 3. 

3 On Clement’s /Zyfotyfoses, sce below, Bk. VI, chap. 13, note 3- 

This fragment is preserved by Eusebius alone. ‘Phe account 
was probably received by Clement from oral tradition, Ife had a 
great store of such traditions of the apostles and their wunediate fol- 
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which is worthy of mention ; telling it as he re- 
ceived it from those who had lived before him. 
He says that the one who led James to the judg- 
ment-seat, when he saw him bearing his testi- 
mony, was moved, and confessed that he 
3 was himself also a Christian. They were 
both therefore, he says, led away together ; 
and on the way he begged James to forgive him. 
And he, after considering a little, said, ‘ Peace 
be with thee,” and kissed him. And thus they 
were both beheaded at the same time. 
4 And then, as the divine Scripture says,’ 
Herod, upon the death of James, seeing that 
‘the deed pleased the Jews, attacked Peter also 
and committed him to prison, and would have 
slain him if he had not, by the divine appearance 
of an angel who came to him by night, been 
wonderfully released from his bonds, and thus 
liberated for the service of the Gospel. Such 
was the providence of God in respect to Peter. 


COSPTER oc 


Agrippa, who was also called [Terod, having per- 
secuted the Apostles, tmmediatly experienced 
the Divine Vengeance, 


i Tur consequences of the king’s under- 

taking against the apostles were not long 
deferred, but the avenging minister of divine 
justice overtook him immediately after his plots 
against them, asthe. Book of Acts. records.’ 
For when he had journeyed to Cesarea, on a 
notable feast-day, clothed in a splendid and royal 
garment, he delivered an address to the people 
from a lofty throne in front of the tribunal. And 
when all the multitude applauded the speech, as 
if it were the voice of a god and not of a man, 


the Scripture relates that an angel of the Lord 


smote him, and being eaten of worms he 
2 gave up the ghost.” We must admire the 
account of Josephus for its agreement with 
the divine Scriptures in regard to this wonderful 
event ; for he clearly bears witness to the truth 
in the nineteenth book of his Antiquities, where 
he relates the wonder in the following 
8  words:* “He had completed the. third 
year of his reign over all Judea* when he 
came to Cxsarea, which was formerly called 
Strato’s Tower.’ There he held games in honor 


lowers, —in how far true or false it is impossible to say; compare 
the story which he tells of John, quoted by Kusebius, Bk. IIL. chap. 
23, below. ‘his story of James 1s not intrinsically improbable. It 
may have been truce, though external testimony for it ts, of course, 
weak. The Latin legends concerning James’ later labors in Spain 
and his burial in Compostella are entirely worthless. Mpiphanius 
reports that he was unmarried, and lived the life of a Nazarite; but 
he gives no authority for his statement, and it is not improbable that 
the report originated through a confusion of this James with James 
the Just. Acts xit, 3 sqq- 

1 See Acts xii. 19 sqq- 2 Acts xii. 23. 

3 Josephus, «tnt, XEX. 8. 2. | ’ Y 

4 44a.bd. Agrippa began to reign over the whole kingdom in 41 
A.D. Sée above, chap. 4, note 3- A 

5 Casarea lay upon the Mediterranean Sea, northwest of Jerusa- 


of Caesar, learning that this was a festival ob- 
served) im sbehalf tof Cstsar’s safety” At this 
festival was collected a great multitude of the 
highest and most honorable men in the prov- 

ince. And on the second day of the games 4 
he proceeded to the theater at break of 

day, wearing a garment entirely of silver and of 
wonderful texture. And there the silver, illu- 
minated by the reflection of the sun’s earliest 
rays, shone marvelously, gleaming so_ brightly 
as to produce a sort of fear and terror in 

those who gazed upon him. And imme- — 5 
diately his flatterers, some from one place, 

others from another, raised up their voices in a 
way that was not for his good, calling him a god, 
and saying, ‘Be thou merciful; if up to this 
time we have feared thee as a man, henceforth 
we confess that thou art superior to the 

nature of mortals.’ ‘Vhe king did not re- 6 
buke them, nor did he reject their impious 

flattery. But after a little, looking up, he saw 
an angel sitting above his head.’ And this he 
quickly perceived would be the cause of evil as 


lem. Tn the time of Strabo there was simply a small town at this 
point, called ‘ Strato’s Tower’’; but about ror.c. Herod the Great 
built the city of Csarea, which soon became the principal Roman 
city of Palestine, aud was noted for its magnificence. It became, 
later, the seat of an important Christian school, and played quite a 
partin Church history. Lusebius himself was Dishop of Ciesarea. 
It was a city of lmiportance, even in the time of the crusades, but is 
now a scene of utter desolation. 

6° The occasion of this festival is uncertain. Some have consid- 
ered it the festival in honor of the birth of Claudius; others, a festi- 
val in honor of the return of Claudius from Britain. Dut neither of 
these suggestions is likely. It is more probable that the festival 
mentioned was the Ouwénguennuacfa, instituted by Tlerod the Great 
in honor of Augustus in 12 8.c. (see Josephus, 4lut. XV. 8.13 2B. F. 
I. 21. 8), and celebrated regularly every five years. See Wieseler’s 
Chronalosie des ap. Zettalicrs, p. 131 sqq., where this question is 
carefully liscussed in connection with the date of Agrippa’s death, 
which is fixed by Wieseler as Aug. 6, 44 A.D. 

‘ The passage in Josephus reads: ‘* But as he presently after- 
ward looked up he saw an owl sitting on a certain rope over his head, 
and immediately understood that this bird was the messenger of evil 
tidings, as it had once been the messenger of good tidings to him.” 
‘This conveys an entirely different sense, the owl being omitted in 
Musebius. As a consequence most writers on Eusebius have made 
the gravest charges against him, accusing him of a willful perversion 
of the textof Josephus with the intention of producing a confirmation 
of the narrative of the Acts, in which the angel of Ged is spoken of, 
but in which no mention is made of an owl. ‘The case certainly looks 
serious, but so severe an accusation — an accusation which impeaches 
the honesty of Husebius in the most direct manner— should not 
be made except upon unanswerable grounds. Eusebius elsewhere 
shows himself to be a writer who, though not always critical, is at 
least honest in the use he makes of his materials. In this case, 
therefore, his general conduct ought to be taken into consideration, 
and he ought to be given the benefit of the doubt. Lightfoot, who 
defends his honesty, gives an explanation which appears to me suf- 
ficiently satisfactory. He says: ‘ Doubtless also the omission of 
the owl in the account of Hlerod Agrippa’s death was already in 
some texts of Josephus. ‘The manner in which Eusebius deals with 
his very numerous quotations elsewhere, where we can test his hon- 
esty, is a sufficient vindication against this unjust charge.’ And in 
anote he adds; ‘It is not the svéste¢vtveu of an angel for an owl, 
as the case is not uncommonly stated. The result is produced 
mainly by the evesszon of some words im the text of Josephus, which 
runs thus: avaxvyas 5° obv jet OAvyov [Tov BovBwra) Tig cauToY 
Kehadys vrep KaveComevoy eidev [ert axouviou TiVds] ayyedor [re] 
TouTov evbis eronge Kakwy eivat, TOY Kal mOTE Tw ayatov yert- 
pevov. The words bracketed are omitted, and aiteov is added after 
tivac, so that the sentence runs, eider ayyeAov TovTOV evlus evonueE 
Kakov eivaeactiov K.T.A. This betng so, I do not feel at all sure 
that the change (by whomsoever made) was dictated by any disin- 
venuous motive. A scribe unacquainted with Latin would stumble 
over Tov BovBowa, which had a wholly different meaning and seems 
never to have been used of an owl in Greek; and he would alter the 
text in order to extract some sense out of it. In the previous He le 
tion of the bird (clé, XVIIL.6, 7) Josephus, or his translator, gives 
it as a Latin name: BovBora de ot ‘Pomacoe tov dpre TouvTOV Ka- 
Avvut Moller (quoted by Bright, p, XLV.) calls this ‘the one case’ 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY. OF BUSEBIUS. 


[II. 10, 


it had once been the cause of good fortune,’ and 

he was smitten with a heart-piercing pain. 
7 And straightway distress, beginning with the 

greatest violence, seized his bowels. And 
looking upon his friends he said, ‘I, your god, am 
now commanded to depart this life ; and fate thus 
on the spot disproves the lying words you have 
just uttered concerning me. He who has been 
called immortal by you is now led away to die; 
but our destiny must be accepted as God has de- 
termined it. 

no means ingloriously, but in that splendor 
8 which is pronounced happiness.’ And 

when he had said this he labored with an 
increase of pain. He was accordingly carried 
in haste to the palace, while the report spread 
among all that the king would undoubtedly soon 
die. But the multitude, with their wives and 
children, sitting on sackcloth after the custom 
of their fathers, implored God in behalf of the 
king, and every place was filled with lamentation 


and tears.” And the king as he lay in a lofty 


in which, so far as he recollects, ‘a@ sfuceritatys wa paululum de- 
flexit noster’, and even here the indictment cannot be made good. 
The severe strictures against Eusebius, made e.g. by Alford on Acts 


xii. 21, are altogether unjustifiable’? (Smith and Wace’s Dict. of 


Christian Bios. UL. p. 325). Vhe Greek word BovBwr means, ac- 
cording to Liddell and Scott, (1) the groin, (2) @ swelling in the 

roin, ‘The Latin word Lxdo signifes ‘fan owl,”? and the word is 

ere directly transferred by Josephus from the Latin into Greek 
without any explanation. A scribe unacquainted with Latin might 
easily stumble at the word, as Lightfoot suggests. In sixt. XVIII. 
6,7, where the bird is mentioned, the name is, to be sure, explained; 
but the alteration at this point was made apparently by a copyist of 
Eusebius, not of Josephus, and therefore by one who had probably 
never seen that explanation, 

Whiston in his translation of Josephus inserts a note to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘‘ We have a mighty cry made here by some writers, 
as if the great Kusebius had on purpose falsified this account of 
Josephus, so as to make it agree with the parallel account in the 
Acts of the Apostles, because the present copies of his citation of it, 
Hist. Eccles. Bk. Il. chap. 10, omit the words BovBwva... em 
gxo.viov, Tivos, i.e. ‘an owl...on a certain rope,’ which Jose- 
phus’ present copies retain, and only have the explanatory word 
ayyedov, or ‘angel,’ as if he meant that ‘angel of the Lord’ 
which St. Luke mentions as simiting Herod, Acts xii. 23, and not 
that owl, which Josephus called ‘an angel or messenger, formerly of 
good but now of bad news,’ to Agrippa. ‘This accusation ts a 
somewhat strange one in the case of the great Musebius, who is 
known to have so accurately and faithfully produced a vast number 
of other ancient records and particularly not a few out of our Jose- 
phus also, without any suspicion of prevarication, Now, not to 
allege how uncertain we are, whether Josephus’ and Husebius’ 
copies of the fourth century were just like the present in this clause, 
which we have no distinct evidence of, the following words preserved 
still in Kusebius will not admit of any such exposition. ‘ ‘This 
({bird] (says Eusebius) Agrippa presently perceived to be the cause 
of ill fortune, as it was once of good fortune’; which can belong 
only to that bird the ‘ owl,’ which, as it had formerly foreboded his 
happy deliverance from imprisonment, {¢, XVIII. 6.7, so was it 
then foretold to prove afterward the unhappy forewarner of his death in 
five days’ time. If the improper word actcor, or ‘ cause,’ be changed 
for Josephus’ proper word ayyeAov, ‘angel,’ or ‘messenger,’ and 
the foregoing words, BovBwva emt axouviov Tivos, be inserted, Euse- 
bius’ text will truly represent that in Josephus.” 

8 Josephus (<lzt. XVILL. 6.7) records that while Agrippa was 
in chains — haying been condemned to imprisonment by ‘Tiberius — 
an owl made its appearance and perched upon a tree near him. A 
fellow-prisoner interpreted the event as a good omen, prophesying 
that Agrippa would soon be released from his bonds and become 


king, but that the same bird would appear to him again five days | 


before his death. Tiberius died in the following year, and the events 
prophesied came to pass. he story was apparently implicitly be- 
lieved by Josephus, who relates it in good faith. 

9 The text of Josephus, as well’ as the majority of the MSS. of 
Eusebius, followed by Valesius, Stroth, Burton, and Schwegler, read 
émi tis maxaptGomerys Aaumporytos, which I have adopted in preter- 
ence to the reading of Heinichen, who follows a few good MSs. in 
substituting maxapcoryros for Aaumporntos. 

W ‘This shows the success with which Agrippa had courted the 
vor of the Jews. A far different feeling was shown at his death 
from that exhibited at the death of his grandfather, Herod the Grau. 


For we have passed our life by | 


chamber, and saw them below lying prostrate 
on the ground, could not refrain from weep- 

ing himself. And after suffering continually 9 
for five days with pain in the bowels, he 
departed this life, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age, and in the seventh year of his reign." Four 
years he ruled under the Emperor Caius — three 
of them over the tetrarchy of Philip, to which 
was added in the fourth year that of Herod” 
—and three years during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius.” 

I marvel greatly that Josephus, in these 
things as well as in others, so fully agrees 
with the divine Scriptures. But if there should 
seem to any one to be a disagreement in respect 
to the name of the king, the time at least and 
the events show that the same person is meant, 
whether the change of name has been caused 
by the error of a copyist, or is due to the fact 
that he, like so many, bore two names.) 


10 


CHAPTER «XI. 


The Impostor Theudas and his Followers. 


Lukr, in the Acts, introduces Gamaliel 1 
as saying, at the consultation which was 
held concerning the apostles, that at the time 
referred to,’ “rose up ‘Theudas boasting himself 
to be somebody; who was slain; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered.”? Let us 
therefore add the account of Josephus concern- 
ing thisman. He records in the work mentioned 
just above, the following circumstances :3 
“While Fadus was procurator of Judeata 2 
certain impostor called ‘Theudas ° persuaded 


i1 He was born in ro B.c., and began to reign as successor of 
Philip and Lysanias in 37 A.D. See above, chap. 4, note 3. 

12 Herod Antipas. 

18 Luke always calls the king, Herod, which was the family 
name, while Josephus calls him by his given name Agrippa. He is 
known to us under the name of Herod Agrippal. It seems strange 
that Eusebius should not have known that he bore the two names, 
Herod Agrippa, instead of expressing doubt in the matter, as he does. 
In the heading of the chapter he gives the king both names, without 
intimating that he entertained any uncertainty in the matter. 

1 kata ‘tov SyAovmEevov xpovor, i.e. about the time of Azrippa’s 
death, But Luke writes mpo yap tovTwy tay nuepar, * Before these 
days.”” 

2 Nocts-v; 36; 3 Josephus, sI7?t, XX. 5. 1. 

4 About 44 a.p. See above, chap. 8, note 2. 

5 Vhere is a chronological difficulty in connection with this 
Theudas which has caused much dispute. The 'Theudas mentioned 
by Josephus arose in the time of Claudius; but the Theudas referred 
to by Gamaliel in the Acts must have lived many years before that. 
Various solutions of greater or less plausibility have been offered, 
almost ayy one of which is possible, and abundantly sufficient to 
account for the alleged discrepancy, though none can be proved to 
be true. Compare Wieseler’s Chron. des ap. Zertalters, p. 138, 
noter; Ewald’s Gesch. des Yiidischen Volkes, Bd. V1. p. 532) Jost's 
Gesch, der Israeliten, Bd. 11. Anhang, p. 86; and the various com- 
mentaries on the Acts 7 doco. ¢ : 

A question of more importance for us, in the present Instance, is 
as to Eusebius’ conduct in the case. He identifies the Theudas of 
Luke with the Theudas of Josephus, — an identification which ts im- 
possible, if both accounts are accepted as trustworthy. Eusebius 


| has consequently been accused of an intentional perversion of facts 


for the sake of promoting the credibility of Luke’s accounts. But a 
protest must again be entered against such grave imputations upon 
the honesty of Musebius. A man with a very small allowance of 


common sense would certainly not haye been so foolish as con- 
sciously to involye himself in sucha glaring anachronism — an anach. 
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SIMON 


MAGUS. 113 


a very great multitude to take their possessions 
and follow him to the river Jordan. For he 
said that he was a prophet, and that the river 
should be divided at his command, and afford 

them an easy passage. And with these 
3 words he deceived many. But Fadus did 

not permit them to enjoy their folly, but 
sent a troop of horsemen against them, who fell 
upon them unexpectedly and slew many of them 
and took many others alive, while they took 
Theudas himself captive, and cut off his head 
and carried it to Jerusalem.” Besides this he 
also makes mention of the famine, which took 
place in the reign of Claudius, in the following 
words. 


CHAPTER, XI 
flelen, the Queen of the Osrhanians. 


1 1“ AND at this time? it came to pass that 
the great famine * took place in Judea, in which 


the queen Helen,’ having purchased grain from | 


‘gypt with large sums, distributed it to the 
needy.” 
2 You will find this statement also in agree- 
ment with the Acts of the Apostles, where 
it is said that the disciples at Antioch, “ each 
according to his ability, determined to send 
relief to the brethren that dwelt in Judea ; which 
also they did, and sent it to the elders by 
8  the-hands of Barnabas and Paul.”* But 
splendid monuments® of this Helen, of 
whom the historian has made mention, are still 
shown in the suburbs of the city which is noiy 
called Atlia.’ But she is said to have been 
queen of the Adiabeni.® 


ronism which every reader had the means of exposing —for the 
sake of making a point in confirmation of the narrative of Luke. 
Had he been conscious of the discrepancy, he would certainly have 
endeavored to reconcile the two accounts, and it would not have re- 


quired a great amount of ingenuity or.research to discover in the | 


pages of Josephus himself a sufticiently plausible reconcihation. 
The only reasonable explanation of Eusebius’ anachronism is his 
carelessness, which caused him to fall into many blunders as bad as 
the present, especially in questions of chronology. He read, in the 
Acts, of Theudas; he read, in Josephus, of a similar character of the 
same name; he identified the two hastily, and without a thought of 
any chronological difficulty in the case. He quotes the passage from 
the Acts very freely, and possibly without recollecting that it occurs 
several chapters before the account of the famine and of the other 
events which happened in the time of Claudius. 

1 Josephus, dv. XX. 5. 2. Mm @) 

2 In the times of these procurators, Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius 
Alexander : : o. % 

3 Josephus had already mentioned this famine in the same book 
of his Avt., chap. 2, § 5- : . 

4 Josephus gives an extensive account of this Helen and of her 
son Izates in the “at. NN. 2. Helen was the wife of the king 
Monabazus of Adiabene, and the mother of Izates, his successor. 
Both Izates and Helen embraced the Jewish religion, and the latter 
happening to come to Jerusalem in the time of the famine, did a great 
deal to relieve the distress, and was seconded in her benefactions by 
her son. After their death the bones of both mother and son were 
brought to Jerusalem and buried just outside of the walls, where 
Helen had erected three pyramids (Jos. lt. XX. 4. 3). 

5 Acts xt. 29,30. The passage in Acts has Saul instead of Paul. 
But the change made by Eusebius is a very natural one. 

6 * Pousanias (2 Arcadicrs) speaks of these creat monuments 
of Helen and compares them to the tomb of Mausolus. Jerome, too, 
testifies that they were standing in his time. Helen had besides a 
palace in Jerusalem” (Stroth). , 3 

7 lia was the heathen city built on the site of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian (see below, Bk. LY, chap, 6), 


VOR I: 


CHAPTER “XIIt, 
Stmon Magus) 


Ber faith in our Saviour and Lord Jesus 1 
Christ having now been diffused among all 
men,* the enemy of man’s salvation contrived a 
plan for seizing the imperial city for himself. 
(Ife conducted thither the above-mentioned 
Simon,’ aided him in his deceitful arts, led many 
) of the inhabitants of Rome astray, and thus 
brought them into his own power. This is 2 
) stated by Justin,* one of our distinguished 
writers who lived not long after the time of the 
apostles. Concerning him I shall speak in the 
proper place. Take and read the work of this 


_§ Adiabene was probably a small province lying between the 
Tigris, Lycus, and the Gordiwan Mountains (see Dion Cassius, 
LXVIIT.), but before the time of Pliny, according to Vaux (in 
Smith's Diet. of Greek and Roman Geography), the word was 
used in a wider sense to indicate Assyria in general (see Pliny, £/. .V. 
VI. 12, and Ammuanus Marcellinus, XXIII. 6). Izates was king of 
Adiabene in the narrower sense. 

1 [tis justly remarked by Reuterdahl that no chapters of Euse- 
bius’ //éstory are so imperfect and unsatisfactory as those which re- 
late to heresies, but that this is to be ascribed more to the age than to 
the author. A rizht understanding of heresies and an appreciation 
of any truth which they might contain was utterly impossible to 
men who looked upon heresy as the work of the devil, and all here- 
ues as his chosen tools, Eusebius has been condemned by some, 
because he gives his information about heretics only from second 
hand, and quotes none of them directly; but it must be remembered 
| that this method was by no means peculiar to Eusebius, and, more- 
over, it is highly probable that he did not have access to any of their 
works. The accounts of the heretics given by Irenaus, Hippolytus, 
and others would of course be preserved, but the writings of heretics 
themselves would be piously excluded as completely as possible from 
all Christian libraries, and the knowledge of them cannot have re- 
j mained long in the Church. The sources upon which we have to 
rely at the present day for a knowledge of these heresies furnish an 
i tration of this. We know them almost solely through their ene- 
| m id Eusebius knew them in the same way and very likely for 
| the same reason. Pe Wee Cape sy mote we 

3 Simon Magus, of whom mention is first made in Acts viii, 9 sqq. 
(quoted above, in chap. 1), played a very prominent role in early 
Church history. His life has been so greatly embellished with 
legends that it is very difficult to extract a trustworthy account of 
him. Indeed the Tubingen school, as well as some other moderna 
critics, have denied altogether the existence of such a personage, and 
have resolved the account of him into a Jewish Christian fiction pro- 
duced in hostility to the apostle Paul, who under the mask of Simon 
was attacked as the real heretic. But this identification of Paul and 
Simon rests upon a very slender foundation, as many passages can 
be adduced in which the two are expressly distinguished, and indeed 
| the thought of identifying Paul and Simon seems never to have 
occurred to the writer of the NRecoguitfons. The most that can be 
said is that the author of the Afomwdzlres gives, and without doubt 
| purposely, some Pauline traits to his picture of Simon, but this does 

not imply that he makes Simon no more than a mask for Paul (cf. 
\ the words of Salmon tn his article, Clementine Literature, in the 
Dict. of Chrest. Broe, Vol. 1. p. 576). ‘The original of Simon then 
is not to be found in Paul. ‘The third century fiction is based upon a 
real historic person whose actual existence must be assumed to 
account for the early notices of him in the Acts and in Justin Martyr, 
as well as the common tradition of him among all parties in the 
Church. Salmon considers Simon of Gitton— the basis of the ac- 
count of Justin Martyr and of all the later Simon legends —a second 
century Gnostic distinct from the Simon mentioned in the Act> (see 
his excellent article Son Magus, inthe Dret. of Christ. Biog. 1V. 
p- 681 sqq.). ‘In the Pseudo-Clementines Simon is represented as 
traveling widely and spreading his errors in all directions, while 
Peter follows him for the purpose of exposing his impostures, apd 
refutes him repeatedly in public disputations, until at length ae 
conquers him completely in Rome, and Simon ends his hfe by suicide. 

Ilis death, as well as his life, is recorded in various conflicting and 
| fabulous traditions (see note 9, below). Vor ancient accounts © 
Simon, see Justin Martyr, <fod. I. 26 and 56 and Dial. c. Trypio. 
CXX.: the Pseudo-Clementine /fowrlies and Recognitions + Ire- 
nus, 1. 233 Hippolytus, VI. 2 sq.; Tertullian’s 4 ology, On sats tay 
try, On the Soni, ete.; el fost. Constitutions, V1.7 sq.; Arnobius, 
aldo. Gentes, 11. 12, &e.: Acts of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul (clnte-Nicene Fathers, Am. ed. VIIL. p. 477 sqq.) Epi- 
phanius, fer. NNT.; and ‘Vheodoret, Har. Fab. 1, 1 See also 
Lipsius, article in Schinkel’s Avbed-Lexicon, Vol. V. 

4 In his ci pofoey, b. 26, 56. 5 


6 In Bk. IV. chaps, 8, 11, 16-18, 
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TiiieCHUNCHA HISTOR ORLEUSERIUS. 


SUNG, 302), 


man, who in the first Apology ® which he addressed 

to Antonine in behalf of our religion writes 
8 as follows:* “And after the ascension of 

the Lord into heaven the demons put for- 
ward certain men who said they were gods, 
and who were not only allowed by you to go 
unpersecuted, but were even deemed worthy of 
honors. One of them was Simon, a Samaritan 
of the village of Gitto,’ who in the reign of 
Claudius Cesar? performed in your imperial 
city some mighty acts of magic by the art of 
demons operating in him, and was considered 
a god, and as a god was honored by you with a 
statue, which was erected in the river Tiber,” be- 
tween the two bridges, and bore this inscription in 

the Latin tongue, Simoni Deo Sancto, that 
4 is, Zo Simon the Holy God. And nearly 

all the Samaritans and a few even of other 
nations confess and worship him as the first 
God. And there went around with him at that 
time a certain Helena who had formerly been 
a prostitute in Tyre of Phcenicia; and her they 
call the first idea that proceeded from him.’’!” 


6 On Justin’s ¢lfology, see below, Bk. TV. chap. 18, note 2. 

7 Justin’s al polowy, L. 26. 

8 Gitton was a village of Samaria, near Flavia Neapolis (the mod- 
ern Nablus), and is identihed by Robinson with the present village 
of Kuryet Jit (see Robinson’s Brélical Researches, Wl. p. 3144, 
note). Some have doubted the accuracy of Justin’s report, for the 
reason that Josephus (4 2#. XXII. 7.2) mentions a magician named 
Simon, of about the same date, who was born in Cyprus. ‘Vhere 
was a town called Kitcov in Cyprus, and it has been thought that 
- Justin may have mistaken this place for the Samaritan Gitton. But 


even if we assume the identity of the two Simons, as many critics do, | 


it is less likely that Justin, a native of Samaria, was mistaken upon 
a question concerning his own country, than that Josephus was, 
Simon’s activity may have extended to Cyprus, in which case Jo- 
sephus might easily have mistaken his birthplace. p 

9 Justin here assigns Simon’s visit to Rome to the reign of 
Claudius (41-54 a.p.), as Irenaus also does. Other accounts as- 
sign it to the reign of Nero, but all differ as to the details of his 
death; suicide, death from injuries received while trying to fly, vol- 
untary burial in expectation of rising again on the third day, &c., 
are reported in dilferent traditions. All, however, agree that he 
visited Rome at some time or another. 

10 That is, on the island which lies in the middle of the Tiber, a 
short distance below the Vatican, and which now bears the name 
Isola Tibertana, or di S, Sebastiano, 

11 In 1574 a statue, bearing the inscription Sesonr Sanco dvo 
fidio, &c., was found in the place described by Justin Martyr, but 
this statue was erected to the Sabine divinity Semo Sancus. It is 
therefore highly probable that Justin mistook this statue for a statue 
of Simon Magus. This is now the commonly accepted view, though 
the translator of Justin Martyr in the Ante-Vicene Mathers ven- 
tures to dispute it (see the Am. ed. Vol. I. p.171, note). ‘Lhe report 
is given a second time by Justin in his +fo/. 56, and also by Ire- 
nzus, I. 23. 1 (who, however, simply says “Tt is siid,’’ and may 
have drawn his knowledge only from Justin Martyr) and by Tertul- 
lian, AZol. chap. 13. The last named is in general a poor authority, 
even if he be independent of Justin at this point, which ts not prob- 
able. Hinpolytus, who lived at Rome, and who gives us an account 
of the death of Simon (Bk. VII. chap. 15), says nothing about the 
statue, and his silence is a strong argument against it. 

12 A similar story is told of this Helen by Irenzeus, I. 23 3 by 
Hippolytus, VI. t5 (who adds some important particulars); by 
Tertullian, De Antyra, 34; by Epiphanius, //er. 213 and by ‘Theo- 
doret, Herr. ab. 1.1; compare also Origen, Contra Celsuim, V. 62. 
Simon taught that this Helen was the first conception of his mind, 
the mother of all things, the impersonation of the divine intelligence, 
&c. ‘Vhe Simonians, according to Irenaeus (1. 23. 4), and papas 
(VI. 15; see chap. 14, note 8), hadimages of Simon and Helen whom 
they honored as Jupiter and Minerya. Simon's doctrines and prac- 
tice, as recorded by these Fathers, show some of the general concep- 
tions common to all the Gnostic systems, but exhibit a crude and 
undeveloped form of Gnosticism. Upon Helen, see Salmon, in 
the Dict. of Christ. Biog. MM. p. 880 sq., and all the works upon 
Simon Magus. : 

13‘This conception of the idea (évvoca) is thoroughly Gnostic, 
and plays an important part in all the Gnostic systems. Most of 
these systems had a dualistic element recognizing the dvraucs and 
the évvoca as the original principles from whose union all beings 


Justin relates these things, and Irenzeusalso 5 
agrees with him in the first book of his work, 
Against Heresies, where he gives an account of 
the man! and of his profane and impure teach- 
ing. It would be supertluous to quote his account 
here, for it is possible for those who wish to 
know the origin and the lives and the false doc- 
trines of each of the heresiarchs that have followed 
him, as well as the customs practiced by them 
all, to find them treated at length in the 
above-mentioned work of Irenceus.. We 6 
have understood that Simon was the author 

of all heresy.” From his time down to the 
present those who have followed his heresy have 
feigned the sober philosophy of the Christians, 
which is celebrated among all on account of its 
purity of life. But they nevertheless have em- 
braced again the superstitions of idols, which 
they seemed to have renounced ; and they fall 
down before pictures and images of Simon him- 
self and of the above-mentioned Helena who 
was with him; and they venture to worship 
them with incense and sacrifices and liba- 
tions. But those matters which they keep 7 
more secret than these, in regard to which 
they say that one upon first hearing them would 
be astonished, and, to use one of the written 
phrases in vogue among them, would be con- 
founded,” are in truth full of amazing things, 
and of madness and folly, being of such a sort 
that it is impossible not only to commit them to 
writing, but also for modest men even to utter 
them with the lips on account of their ex- 
cessive baseness and lewdness."”  Forwhat- 8 
ever could be conceived of, viler than the 
vilest thing — all that has been outdone by this 
most abominable sect, which is composed of 
those who make a sport of those miserable 
females that are literally overwhelmed with all 
kinds of vices.’8 


emanated. These general conceptions appeared in all varieties of 
forms in the ditterent systems. UW Trenzus adv. Her, 1. 23. 

15 See note 3, above. W PauBwlicerOa, 

17 This was the general opinion of the early Fathers, allof whom 
picture Gnosticism as a wilderness of absurdities and nonsense; and 
[renccus, Hippolytus, and others undertake its refutation only for the 
purpose of exposing these absurdities. It is treated by none of them 
as an intellicent speculation with a foundation in reason or sense. 
This thorough misunderstanding of the nature and aim of Gnosticism 
has been perpetuated in our day by many writers upon the subject. 
Neander was the first to attempt a thoroughly philosophical treat- 
ment of it (in his Gexetische Lutiwitchkelung ad. gnost. Systeme, Yer- 
lin, 1818), and since that time the subject has been treated imtelli- 
gently and discriminatingly by many writers, e.g. Baur, Lipsius, 
Lightfoot, Salmon, and especially Ilarnack, who has grasped the 
true principle of Gnosticism perhaps more fully than any one else. 
See his Dogimengeschichte, 1. p. 158 sqq. 

8 ‘This was true of the Simontans, who were very immoral and 
licentious, and of some other Gnostic sects, as e.g. the Ophites, the 
Carpoeratians, &c. But many of the Gnostics, e.g. Marcion (but 
see below, [V, 11, note 24), Saturminus, Tatian, &c., went to the oppo- 
site extreme, teaching a rigid and vloomy asceticism. Underlying 
both of these extremes we perceive the same principle —a dualisin 
of matter and spirit, therefore of hody and mind —the former con- 
sidered as the work of the devil, and therefore to be despised and 
abused: the latter as divine, and therefore to be honored above all 
else, ‘Vhe abhorrence of the body, and of matter and nature in gen- 
eral, logically led to one of the two Opposite results, asceticism or 
antinomuanism, according to the character and instincts of the per- 
son himself. See Schaif, Church fest. UW. p. 457 sqq. ‘The Fathers, 
in their hatred of all forms of heresy, naturally saw no good in any 
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ELE CP REACHING] OF: PEFEREIN EROME, 115 


CHAPTERGXIV. 
The Preaching of the Apostle Peter in Rome. 


il Tue evil power,’ who hates all that is 

good and plots against the salvation of men, 
constituted Simon at that time the father and 
author of such wickedness,” as if to make him a 

mighty antagonist of the great, inspired 
2 apostles of our Saviour. For that divine 

and celestial grace which co-operates with 
its ministers, by their appearance and presence, 
quickly extinguished the kindled flame of evil, 
and humbled and cast down through them “every 

high thing that exalted itself against the 
3 knowledge of God.”*® Wherefore neither 

the conspiracy of Simon nor that of any of 
the others who arose at that period could ac- 
complish anything in those apostolic times. lor 
everything was conquered and subdued by the 
splendors of the truth and by the divine word 
itself which had but lately begun to shine from 
heaven upon men, and which was then flourish- 

ing upon earth, and dwelling in the apos- 
4 tles themselves. Immediately? the above- 

mentioned impostor was smitten in the eyes 
of his mind by a divine and miraculous flash, 
and after the evil deeds done by him had been 
first detected by the apostle Peter in Judea,’ 
he fled and made a great journey across the sea 
from the East to the West, thinking that only 

thus could he live according to his mind. 
5 And coming to the city of Rome,’ by the 

mighty co-operation of that power which 
was lying in wait there, he was in a short time 
so successful in his undertaking that those who 

dwelt there honored him as a god by the 
6 erection of a statue.’ But this did not last 

long. For immediately, during the reign 
of Claudius, the all-good and gracious Provi- 
dence, which watches over all things, led Peter, 
that strongest and greatest of the apostles, and 
the one who on account of his virtue was the 


of them, and heretics were therefore indiscriminately accused of im- 
morality and licentiousness in their worst forms. 
1 See the previous chapter, note 1. 

2 See chap. 1, note 25. e%2 Cor, x. bs 

4 The significance of the word ‘ immedi: ately ”? as employed here 
is somewhat dark. There is no event described in the preceding 
context with which it can be connected. I am tempted to think that 
Eusebius may have been using at this point some unknown source, 
and that the word “ immediately ’ ’ refers to an encounter which 
Simon had had with Peter (perhaps his Casarean discussion, men- 
tioned in the Clementines), of which an account was given in the 
document employed by Eusebius. The figure employed here is 
mast remarkable. d 

5 Acts villi. 9 sqq. This occurred in Samaria, not in Judea 
proper, but Husebius evidently uses the word “Judea” ina wide sense, 
‘to indicate the Roman province of Judea, which included also Sama- 
ria. It is not impossible, especially if Eusebius is quoting here from 
a written source, that some other encounter of Simon and Peter is 
referred to. Such a one e.g. as is mentioned in the sl fostodic Con- 
stitutions, VI. 8. 

6 Rome was a great gathering place of heretics and schismatics. 
They were all attracted thither by the opportunities for propagan- 
dism which the city afforded, and therefore Eusebius, with his 
transcendental conception of heresy , naturally makes it the especial 
seat of the devil. 


* See above, chap, 13, note 11, 


speaker for all the others, to Rome ® against this 
great corrupter of life. He like a noble com- 
mander of God, clad in divine armor, carried 
the costly merchandise of the light of the under- 
standing from the East to those who dwelt in 
the West, proclaiming the light itself, and the 
word which brings salvation to souls, and preach- 


‘ing the kingdom of heaven.’ 


CHAPTER XY, 
The Gospel according to Mark. 


Anpb thus when the divine word had 1 
made its home among them,! the power of 


® Upon the historic truth of Peter’s visit to Rome, see below, 
chap. 25, note 7. Although we may accept it as certain that he did 
visit Rome, and that he met his death there, it is no less certain that 
he did not reach there until kite in the reign of Nero. The tradition 
that he was for twenty-five years bishop of Rome is first recorded b 
Jerome (< ak ur. til. & 1), and since his time has been almost uni- 
versally acce ppted in the Roman Catholic Church, though in recent 
years many more candid scholars of that communion acknowledge 
thit so long an episcopate there is a fiction. ‘Vhe tradition undoubt- 
cdly took its rise from the statement of Justin Martyr (quoted in the 
previous ch: ipter) that Simon Magus came to Rome during the reign 
of Claudius. ‘Tradition, in the ume of Eusebius, commonly con- 
nected the Roman visits of Simon and of Peter; and consequently 
Fusebius, accepting the earlier date for Simon’s arrival in Rome, 
quite naturally assumed also the same date for Peter’s arrival there, 
although Justin does not mention Peter in connection with Simon in 
the passage which Eusebius quotes. ‘The assumption that Peter 
took up his residence in-Rome durmg the reign of Claudius contra- 
dicts all that we: know of Peter's later life from the New Testament 
and from other carly writers. In 44 A.p. he was in Jerusalem (ac- 
cording to Acts xi. 3); in 51 he ws AS ag rain there (according to Acts 
xv.)3 ‘and a little later in Antioch (according to Gal. i. xr sq.)/ 
Moreover, at some time during his life he labored in various prov- 
mices mn Asia Minor, as we learn from his first epistle, and probably 
wrote that epistle from Babylon on the Euphrates (see chap. 15, note 
7). «Atany rate, he cannot have been in Rome when Paul wrote his 
epistle to the Romans (57 or 58 A.v.), for no mention is made of 
him among the brethren to whom greetings are sent. Nor can he 
have been there when Paul wrote from Rome during his captivity 
(61 or 62 to 63 or 64 A.p.). We have, in fact, no trace of him in 
Rome, except the extra-Diblical but w ell-founded tradition (see chap. 
25, note 7) that he met his death there. We may assume, then, that 
he did not reach Rome at any rate until shortly before his death; 
that is, shortly before the summer of 64 A.D. As most of the ac- 
counts put Simon Magus’ visit to Rome in the reign of Nero (see 
above, ne up. 13, note g), so they make him follow Peter thither 
(as he had followed him everywhere, opposing ane attacking him), 
instead of precede him, as E usebius does. Eusebius follows Justin 
in giving the earlier date for Simon’s visit to Rome; but he goes 
be yond Justin in recording his encounter there eo Peter, which 
neither Justin nor Jrenzcus jmentions. Vhe earlier date for Simon’s 
visit is undoubtedly that given by the oldest tradition. Afterw ard, 
when Peter and Paul were so prominently connec hed with the reign 
of Nero, the visit of Simon was postponed to synchronize with the 
presence of the two apostles in Rome. A report of Simon’s meeting 
with Peter in Rome is given first by Hippolytus (VI. 15); afterward 
by Arnobius (IL. 12), who does not describe the mecuing ; by the 
Ap. Const., the Clementine Necoguitions and /fonttfes, and the 
dlets of the Apostles Peter and Paul. Iris impossible to tell from 
what source Eusebius drew his information, Neither Justin, Ire- 
ncus, nor Tertullian mentions it. Hippolytus and Arnobius and 
the 41 Af. Const. give too much, as they give accounts of his death, 
which ‘Eusebiys docs not follow. As to this, it might, however, be 
said that these accounts are so conflicting that E usebius may have 
omitted them entirely, while yet recording the meeting. Still, if he 
had read Iippolytus, he nae hardly have omitted entirely his in- 
teresting account, Arnobius and Tertullian, who wrote in Latin, he 
did not read, and the Clementines were prob< ibly too late for hin; 
at any rate, they cannot have been the source of his account, which 
differs entirely from theirs. It is highly probable, therefore, that he 
followed Justin and Trenwus as far as they go, and that he rec orded 
the meeting with Peter in Rome as a fact commonly accepted in his 
time, and one for which he needed no written authority; or it Is 
possible that he had another source, unknown to us, as sugyested 
above (note 4). oh 
¥ A most amazing mixture of metaphors. This sentence furnishes 
an eoelaae illustration of Musebius’ rhetorical style. 
Lhe origin of the Church at Rome is shrouded in mystery, 
Pusebius gives the tradition which rules in the Catholic Church, 
vize: that Christianity was introduced into Rome by Peter, who 
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Simon was quenched and immediately destroyed, 
together with the man himself? And so greatly 
did the splendor of piety illumine the minds of 
Peter’s hearers that they were not satisfied with 
hearing once only, and were not content with 
the unwritten teaching of the divine Gospel, but 
with all sorts of entreaties they besought Mark,” 
a follower of Peter, and the one whose Gospel 
is extant, that he would leave them a written 
monument of the doctrine which had been 
orally communicated to them. Nor did they 
cease until they had prevailed with the man, 
and had thus become the occasion of the writ- 


ten Gospel which bears the name of Mark.*| 


went there during the reign of Claudius. But this tradition is suf- 
ficiently disproved by history. ‘The origin of the Church was due to 
unknown persons, though itis possible we may obtain a hint of them 
in the Andronicus and Junia of Romans xvi. 7, who are mentioned 
as apostles, and who were therefore, according to the usage of the 
word in Paul’s writings, persons that introduced Christianity into 
a new place— missionaries proper, who did not work on others’ 
ground. 

2 See chap. 12, note g, and chap. 14, note 8. 

3 John Mark, son of Mary (Acts xii. 12), a sister of Barnabas 
(Col. iv. 10), was a companion of Paul and Barnabas in their mis- 
sionary journeys, and afterward a companion of Barnabas alone 
(Acts xv. 39), and still later was with Paul again in Rome (Col. iv. 
1o and Philemon 24), and with Peter when he wrote his first epistle 
(x Pet. v. 13). For the later traditions concerning Mark, see the 
next chapter, note 1. 

4 That Mark wrote the second Gospel under the influence of 
Peter, or as a record of what he had heard from him, is the uni- 
versal tradition of antiquity. Papias, in the famous and much- 
disputed passage (quoted by Eusebius, III. 29, below), is the first 
to record the tradition. Justin Martyr refers to Mark’s Gospel under 
the name * Memoirs (amouynuovevpara) of Peter” (Dral.c. Tryp. 
106; the translation in the Ante-.Vicene Fathers, Am. Ed. Vol. 
I. p. 252, which refers the avrov to Christ, is incorrect; compare 
Weiss, MV. 7. Ernlettung, p. 44, note 4). Irenaeus (a4 di. Heer. 
III. rr. 1, quoted below, V. 8. 2), Tertullian (Adz. Jarcronem, lV. 
5), and Origen (quoted below, V I. 25) contirm the tradition, which 
is repeated over and over again by the lathers. ‘ 

The question as to the real authorship of our second Gospel, or 
rather as to its composition and its relation to Matthew and Luke, is 
avery difficult one. The relationship of the three synoptical Gospels 
wasthist discussed by Augustine (Ve Consens Evanveltstarium) , 
who defended the traditional order, but made Mark dependent upon 
Matthew. This view prevailed until the beginning of the present 
century, when the problem was attacked anew, and since then it has 
been the crux of the literary criticism of the Bible. The three have 
been held to be dependent upon each other, and every possibie order 
has found its advocates; a common source has been assumed for the 
three: the Hebrew Matthew, the Gosfel according to the Hebrews 
(see Bk. LIT. chap. 25, note 24), our canonical Gospel of Mark, or an 
original Mark, resembling the present one; a number of fragmentary 
documents have been assumed; while others, finally, have admitted 
only oral tradition as the basis. — According to Baur's tendency 
theory, Matthew (polemically Jewish-Christian) came first, followed 
by an original Luke (polemically Pauline-Christian), then by our 
Mark, which was based upon both and written in the interest of neu- 
trality, and lastly by our present Luke, designed as a final irenicum, 
This view now finds few advocates. The whole matter is still un- 
settled, but criticism seems to be gradually converging toward a 
common ground type (or rather two independent types) for all three, 
while at the same time maintaining the relative independence of the 
three, one toward the other. What these ground types were, is a 
matter of still sharper dispute, although criticism is gradually draw- 
ing their larger features with more and more certainty and clearness. 
(The latest discussion upon the subject by Handmann, «a s Hlebriier- 
Evangelium, makes the two types the  Ur-Mareus”’ and the Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews.) That in the last analysis, however, some 
space must still be left for floating tradition, or for documents irre- 
ducible to the one or two types, seems absolutely certain. For 
further information as to the state of discussion upon this intricate 
problem, see among recent works, especially W elssy Belertung, Ds 

73 sqq., Holtzmann, Aindertieng, p. 328 ses and Schatt, ths flrst, 
+575 Sqq., Where the literature down to 15S2 1s given with great 
fullness. Conservative opinion puts the composition of all the syn- 
optic Gospels before the destruction of Jerusalem (for the date of 
Luke, see IIL. 4, note 12); but the critical school, while throwing the 
original type back of that date, considers the composition ot our 
present Gospels to have been the gradual work of years, assuming 
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And. they sayy that, Peter, when «he hadjy\.2 
learned, through a revelation of the Spirit, 

of that which had been done, was pleased with 
the zeal of the men, and that the work obtained 
the sanction of his authority for the purpose of 
being used in the churches.? Clement in the 
eighth book of his Hypotyposes gives this ac- 
count, and with him agrees the bishop of Hicra- 
polis named Papias." And Peter makes men- 
tion of Mark in his first epistle which they say 
that he wrote in Rome itself, as is indicated by 
him, when he calls the city, by a figure, Babylon, 
as he does in the following words: “’Vhe church 
that is at Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you ; and so doth Marcus my son.’’? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mark first proclaimed Christianity to the Ln- 
habitants of Legvpt. 


Anp they say that this Mark was the first 1 
that was sent to Egypt, and that he pro- 
claimed the Gospel which he had written, and 
first established churches in Alexandria.’ 
And the multitude of believers, both men 2 
and women, that were collected there at 
the very outset, and lived lives of the most philo- 
sophical and excessive asceticism, was so. great, 
that Philo thought it worth while to describe 
their pursuits, their meetings, their entertain- 
ments, and their whole manner of life.” * 


that they were not finally crystallized into the form in which we 
have them betore the second century, 

* This mention of the “ pleasure” of Peter, and the ‘authority ” 
given by him to the work of Mark, contradicts the account of Clem- 
ent to which Eusebius here appeals as his authority. In Bk. VI. 
chap. 14 he quotes from the //yfAotyfoses of Clement, a passage 
which must be identical with the one referred to in this place, for 
it is from the same work and the general account is the same; but 
there Clement says expressly, ‘“which when Peter understood he 
neither directly hindered nor encouraged it.” 

6 The passage from Papias is quoted below in Bk. IIL. chap. 39. 
Papias is a witness to the general fact that Mark wrote down what 
he had heard from Peter, but not (so far as he is extant) to the 
details of the account as given by Eusebius. Upon Papias himself, 
see Bk. III. chap. 39. 

71 Pet. v. 13. Commentators are divided as to the place in 
which Peter wrote this epistle (compare Schaff's Church Flist. 1. 
p- 744 Sqq.)-_ ‘The interpretation given by Musebius is the patristic 
and Roman Catholic opinion, and 1s maintained by many Protestant 
commentators. Luton the other hand the literal use of the word 
“Babylon” is defended by a great number of the leading scholars of 
the present day. Compare Weiss, .V. 7. 2éndertuns, p. 433, note 1. 

? That Mark Jabored in Egypt is stated also by Epiphanius 
(Ter. LI. 6), by Jerome (de wir. fd. 8), by Nicephorus (//. /. 
Il. 43), and by the Acta Barnabe, p. 26 (Vischendorf’s sled 
A post, Apocr. p. 74), which were written probably in the third 
century. Eusebius gained his knowledge apparently from oral 
tradition, for he uses the formula, ‘they say” (pactv), In 
chap. 24, below, he says that Annianus succeeded Mark as a leader 
of the Alexandrian Church in the eighth year of Nero (62 a.p.), 
thus implying that Mark dicd in that¢year; and Jerome gives the 
same date for his death. Dutif the tradition that he wrote his Gos- 
pel in Rome under Peter (or after Peter’s death, as the best tradition 
puts it, so é.g. Irenaeus) be correct, then this date is hopelessly 
wrong. ‘Lhe varying traditions are at best very uncertain, and the 
whole career of Mark, so far as itis not recorded in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, is involved in obscurity. 

* See the next chapter, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Philo’s Account of the Ascetics of Egypt. 


1 Ir is also said that Philo in the reign of 

Claudius became acquainted at Rome with 
Peter, who was then preaching there.) Nor is 
this indeed improbable, for the work of which 
we have spoken, and which was composed by 
him some years later, clearly contains those 

rules of the Church which are even to this 
2 day observed among us. And since he de- 

scribes as accurately as possible the life of 
our ascetics, it is clear that he not only knew, 
but that he also approved, while he venerated 
and extolled, the apostolic men of his time, who 
were as it seems of the Hebrew race, and hence 

observed, after the manner of the Jews, the 
38 most of the customs of the ancients. In 

the work to which he gave the title, On @ 
Contemplative Life or on Suppliants? after af- 


1 This tradition that Philo met Peter in Rome and formed an 
acquaintance with him is repeated by Jerome (ee vz f//. 11), and 
by Photius (Cod. 105), who even goes further, and says directly that 
Philo became a Christian. The tradition, however, must be regarded 
as quite worthless. Itis absolutely certain from Philo’s own works, 
and from the otherwise numerous traditions of antijuity that he 
never was a Christian, and aside from the report of Husebius (for 
Jerome and Photius do not represent an independent tradition) there 
exists no hint of such a meeting between Peter and Philo; and when 
we realize that Philo w as alred dy an old man in the time of Caius 
(see above, chap. 4, note 8), and that Peter certainly did not reach 
Rome before the later years of Nero's reign, we may say that such 
a meeting as Eusebius records (only upon tradition, Adyos €xet) Is 
certainly not historical. Where Eusebius got the tradition we do 
not know. It may have been manufactured in the interest of the 
Philonic authorship of the De eta contemplatia, or it may have 
been a natural outgrowth of the ascription of that work to him, 
some such explanation suggesting itself to the reader of that work 
as necessary to explain Philo’s supposed praise of Christian monks. 
Philo’s visit to Rome during the reign of Caligula being a well- 
known historic fact, and Peter's visit to Rome during the reign of 
Claudius being assumed as likewise historic (sce above, chi ip. 14, 
note 8), it was not difficult to suppose a meeting between them 
(the great Christian apostle and the great Jewish philosopher), and 
to invent for the purpose a second visit of Philo to Rome. Tt seems 

trobable that the ascription of the work De wita contemplatiza to 

hilo came before the tradition of his acquaintance with Peter in 
Rome (which is first mentioned by Eusebius); but in any case the 
two were mutually corroborative. 

2 rept Blov OewpyriKov 7 ixetov; De Vita Contemplattva. This 
work is still extant, and is given by M: ungey, II. 471-486. Eusebius ts 
the first writer to mention it, and he identities the Therapeutze de- 
scribed in it with the Christian monks, and assumes in consequence 
that monasticism in the form in which he knew it existed in the apos- 
tolic age, and was known and praised by Philo. This opinion was 
generally adopted by the Fathers (with the single exception of 
Photius, Cod. 105, who looked upon the Therapeuta as a Jewish sect) 
and prevailed unquestioned until the Reformation, when in the Protes- 
tant reaction against monasticism it was denied that monks existed 
in the apostolic age, and that the Therapeutee were Christians at all, 
Various opinions as to their identity have been held since that time, 
the commonest being that they were a Jewish sect or school, pars allel 
with the Palestinian Essenes, or that they were an outg rowth of 
Alexandrian Neo-Pythagoreanism. The former opinion may be 
said to have been the preve ailing one among Christian scholars until 
Lucius, 1 in his work entitled Die Pherapeuten und thre Stellung 
in der Gesch. der Askese (Strassburg, 1879), proved (what had been 
asserted already by Gritz and Jost) that the ‘herapeutz are really 
to be identified with Christian monks, and that the work Ve | ita 
Contenplativa is not a genuine work of Philo’s. If the former 

roposition is proved, the latter follows of necessity, for it is abso- 
e tely impossible to suppose that monasticism can have existed in so 


-developed a form (or indeed in any form) in the time of Philo. On 


the other hand it may be proved that the work is not Philonic, and 
yet it may not follow that the Therapeutae are to be identified with 
Christian monks. And so some scholars reject the Philonic author- 
ship while still maintaining the Jewish character of the There ipeutiv 
(e.g. Nicolas, Kuenen, and Weingarten; see Schiirer, Gese/. der 
Fuden tm Zettalter Fes C. Arrtst’, p. 863). In the opinton of the 
writery who agrees therein with the great majority of scholars, Tu- 
cius has conclusively demonstrated both his propositions, and has 
shown that the work De Vite Contenplativa is the production of 


firming in the first place that he will add to 
those things which he is about to relate nothing 
contrary to truth or of his own invention,’ he says 
that these men were called Therapeute. and the 
women that were with them Therapeutrides.‘ 
He then adds the reasons for such a name, ex- 


| plaining it from the fact that they applied reme- 


dies and healed the souls of those who came to 
them, by relieving them like physicians, of evil 
passions, or from the fact that they served and 
worshiped the Deity in purity and sincer- 

ity. Whether Philo himself gave them this 4 
name, employing an epithet well suited to 

their mode of life, or heat the first of them 
really called themselves so in the beginning, 
since the name of Christians was not yet every- 
where known, we need not discuss here. 

He bears witness, however, that first of all 5 
they renounce their property. When they 

begin the philosophical’ mode of life, he says, 
they give up their goods to their relatives, and 
then, renouncing all the cares of life, they go 
forth beyond the walls and dwell in lonely fields 
and gardens, knowing well that intercourse with 
people of a different character is unprofitable 
and harmful. They did this at that time, as 
seems probable, under the influence of a spirited 
and ardent faith, practicing in emulation the 

prophets’ mode of life. lor inthe Acts of 6 
the Apostles, a work universally acknowl- 

edged as authentic, it is recorded that all the 


some Christian of the latter part of the third century, who aimed to 
produce an apology for and a panegyric of monasticism as it existed 
in his day, and thus to secure for it wider recognition and accept- 
ance. [Lucius concludes with the following words: ‘* Wir haben es 
demnach in 1).V.C. mit einer Vendenzschrift zu th un, welche, da sie 
eine weit ausgebildete und in zahlreichen Lindern yerbreitete As- 
kese, so wie Zustiinde voraus setzt, genau wie dieselben nur im Chris- 
tenthum des dritten Jahrhunderts vorhanden waren, kaum anders 
aufgetasst werden kann, als cine, etwa am Ende des dritten Jahr- 
hunderts, unter dem Namen Philo’ s, zu Gunsten der Christlichen 
Askese, verfasste Apologie, als erstes Glied eines an derartig gen 
Producte iberaus reic hen Litteratur-zweige der alten Kirche.” 
Compare with Lucius’ work the reviews of it by Hilgenfeld in the 
Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1880, pp. 423-440, and by Schiirer 
in the 7heologtsche Literatursettung, 1830, No. 5. ‘he latter 
especially has “added some important considerations with reference 
to the reasons for the composition of this work under the name of 
Philo. Assuming then the correctness of Lucius’ conclusions, we 
see that Husebius was quite right in identifying the Therapeute with 
the Christian monks as he knew them in his day, but that he was 
quite wrong in accepting the Philonic authorship of the work in 
question, and in concluding that the institution of monasticism as 
he knew it existed already in the apostolic age (compare note 19, 
below). 

3 It may fairly be doubted whether the work does not really con- 
tain considerable that is not in strict accordance with the facts ob- 
served by the author, whether his account is not to an extent ideal- 
ized, and whether, in his endeavor to emphasize the Jewish character 
of the Therapeutic, with the design of establishing the antiquity of 
monasticism (compare the review of Schiirer referred to above), he 
has not allowed himself to introduce some imaginative elements. 
The strong asseveration which he makes of the truthfulness of his 
account would rather increase than allay this suspicion, and the 
account itself at certain points seems to bear it out, On the whole, 
however, it may be regarded as a reasonably accurate sketch. Were 
it not such, Eusebius anid not have accepted it, so unreservedly 
as he does, as an account of Christian monks. Lucius "exhibition of 
the ponits ‘oft sumil: writy between the practices of the Therapeute, as 
deseribed here, and of early C christian monks, as known from other 
sources, is very interesting (see p. 158 sq.). re 

4 Gepamevrat and Wepamevtptées, ‘ worshipers’? or phys si 
cians”’; from Oeparevo, which means either to do service to the 
gods, or to tend the sick. 

5 See Bk. VI. chap. 3, note 9. 

6 See Bk, IL, chap, 4, note r4. 
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companions of the apostles sold their possessions 
and their property and distributed to all accord- 
ing to the necessity of each one, so that no one 
among them was in want. “For as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses,” as the ac- 
count says, ‘‘sold them and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, and laid them at 
the apostles’ feet, so that distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need.” 7 
fi Philo bears witness to facts very much 
like those here described and then adds 
the following account:% “Everywhere in the 
world is this race? found. For it was fitting that 
both Greek * and Barbarian should share in 
what is perfectly good. But the race particu- 
larly abounds in Igypt, in each of its so-called 
nomes,” and especially about Alexandria. 
8 The best men from every quarter emigrate, 
as if to a colony of the Therapeute’s father- 
land," to a certain very suitable spot which lies 
above the lake Maria’ upon a low hill excellently 
situated on account of its security and the 
9 mildness of the atmosphere.” And then a 
little further on, after describing the kind 
of houses which they had, he speaks as follows 
concerning their churches, which were scattered 
about here and there: ¥ “ In each house there is 
a sacred apartment which is called a sanctuary 
and monastery," where, quite alone, they per- 
form the mysteries of the religious life. They 
bring nothing into it, neither drink nor food, nor 
any of the other things which contribute to the 
necessities of the body, but only the laws, and 
the inspired oracles of the prophets, and hymns 
and such other things as augment and make 
perfect their knowledge and piety.” 

And after some other matters he says :” 
“The whole interval, from morning to even- 
ing, is for them a time of exercise. For they 
read the holy Scriptures, and explain the phil- 
osophy of their fathers in an allegorical manner, 
regarding the written words as symbols of hid- 

den truth which is communicated in obscure 
11 figures. They have also writings of ancient 
men, who were the founders of their sect, 


10 


7 Acts il. 45. 8 De Vita Contemplativa, § 3. 

9 Namely, the Therapeutze. 

9a Heinichen omits, without explanation, the words Kae thy 
*EAAaSa, which are found in all the other editions that I have ex- 
amined. Inasmuch as Heinichen gives no hint of an alternate 
reading at this point, I can conclude only that the words were 
accidentally omitted by him. ; 

10 Egypt, exclusive of the cities Alexandria and Ptolemais, was 
divided into land districts, originally 36 in number, which were 
called vowoi (sce Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Lmptre, 
Scribner's ed. I. p. 255 sq-)- 

U parpida. ‘Lhis word, as Schiirer points out (7col. Litera- 
tursettung, 1880, no. 5), is Not a noun, as it is commonly rearded 
(and hence translated ** fatherland’), but an adjective (and hence 
to be translated ‘cine vaterlandische Colonie,” ‘fa colony of the 
fatherland’’); the ocxovwerm, mentionéd in the previous paragraph, 
being the fatherland of the Therapente. 

12 brép A(uvyns Mapras. Ta Strabo the name is given as 7) Mapeo- 
tts or Mape(a Atwry. ‘The Lake Mareotis (as it is most commonly 
called) lies in the northern part of the Delta, just south of Alenan- 
dria. It was in ancient times much more of a lake than it is now, 
and the description of the climate as given here is quite accurate, 

WW Jbid, 4 geuveloy Kat LovagTnpLoy. 
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and who left many monuments of the allegorical 
method. ‘These they use as models, and 
imitate their principles.” These things 
scem to have been stated by a man who 
had heard them expounding their sacred writ- 
ings. Lut it is highly probable that the works 
of the ancients, which he says they had, were 
the Gospels and the writings of the apostles, 
and probably some expositions of the ancient 
prophets, such as are contained in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and in many others of 
Paul’s Kpistles. Then again he writes as 
follows concerning the new psalms which 
they composed: ¥ “So that they not only spend 
their time in meditation, but they also compose 
songs and hymns to God in every varicty of 
metre and melody, though they divide them, of 
course, into measures of more than common 
solemnity.” ‘The same book contains an 
account of many other things, but it seemed 
necessary to select those facts which exhibit the 
characteristics of the ecclesiastical mode 
of life. But if any one thinks that what 
has been said is not peculiar to the Gospel 
polity, but that it can be applied to others be- 
sides those mentioned, let him be convinced by 
the subsequent words of the same author, in 
which, if he is unprejudiced, he will find undis- 
puted testimony on this subject. Philo’s 
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14 


15 


words are as follows: " “ Having laid down 16 
temperance as a sort of foundation in the 
soul, they build upon it the other virtues. None 


of them may take food or drink before sunset, 
since they regard philosophizing as a work worthy 
of the light, but attention to the wants of the 
body as proper only in the darkness, and there- 
fore assign the day to the former, but to the 
latter a small portion of the night. But 
some, in whom a great desire for knowledge 
dwells, forget to take food for three days; and 
some are so delighted and feast so luxuriously 
upon wisdom, which furnishes doctrines richly 
and without stint, that they abstain even twice 
as long as this, and are accustomed, after six 
days, scarcely to take necessary food.” These 
statements of Philo we regard as_ referring 
clearly and indisputably to those of our com- 
munion. 

But if after these things any one still obsti- 
nately persists in denying the reference, let 
him renounce his incredulity and be convinced 
by yet more striking examples, which are to be 
found nowhere else than in the evangelical 
religion of the Christians.’* For they say 19 
that there were women also with those of 
whom we are speaking, and that the most of 
them were aged virgins’ who had_ preserved 


ET 
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Ww [hid. § 4. 
We fhid. 8 See Shi. § 8. ‘ 
W Lfow Eusebius, who knew that Philo lived and wrote during 
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a 


their chastity, not out of necessity, as some of 
the priestesses among the Greeks,” but rather by 
their own choice, through zeal and a desire for 
wisdom. And that in their earnest desire to live 
with it as their companion they paid no atten- 
tion to the pleasures of the body, seeking not 

mortal but immortal progeny, which only the 
20 pious soul is able to bear of itself. Then 

after a little he adds still more emphati- 
cally: “They expound the Sacred Scriptures 
figuratively by means of allegories. For the 
whole law seems to these men to resemble a liv- 
ing organism, of which the spoken words consti- 
tute the body, while the hidden sense stored up 
within the words constitutes the soul. ‘his hid- 
den meaning has first been particularly studied 
by this sect, which sees, revealed as in a mirror 
of names, the surpassing beauties of the 
thoughts.” Why is it necessary to add to 
these things their meetings and the respec- 
tive occupations of the men and of the women 
during those meetings, and the practices which 
are even to the present day habitually observed 
by us, especially such as we are accustomed to 
observe at the feast of the Saviour’s passion, 
with fasting and night watching and study 
of the divine Word. These things the 
above-mentioned author has related in his 
own work, indicating a mode of life which has 
been preserved to the present time by us alone, 
recording especially the vigils kept in connection 
with the great festival, and the exercises per- 
formed during those vigils, and the hymns cus- 
tomarily recited by us, and describing how, while 
one sings regularly in time, the others listen in 
silence, and join in chanting only the close of 
the hymns; and how, on the days referred to, 
they sleep on the ground on beds of straw, and 
to use his own words,” “ taste no wine at all, nor 
any flesh, but water is their only drink, and the 
relish with their bread is salt and hyssop.” 
In addition to this Philo describes the order 
of dignities which exists among those who 
carry on the services of the church, mentioning 
the diaconate, and the office of bishop, which 
takes the precedence over all the others.” But 


21 


22 


23 


the reign of Claudius, could have overlooked the fact that Christian- 
ity had not at that time been long enough established to admit of 
virgins growing old within the Church, ts almost inexplicable. It 
is but another example of his carelessness in regard to chronolozy 
which comes out so often in his history. Compare Stroth’s words: 
“Tn der That ein wichtiger Beweis, der gerade der irrigen Meinung 
des Eusebius am meisten entgegen ist. Denn sie hiitten alt zum 
Christenthum kommen miissen, sonst konnten sie ja zu Philo’s 
Zeiten unmiglich im Christenthum alt geworden sein, dessen Schrift 
Eusebius selbst indie Regierung des Claudius setzt. Es ist beinahe 
unbegreiflich, wie ein so guter Kopf, wie Eusebius ist, in so grobe 
Irrthiimer fallen konnte.” 

20 For a description of the religious cults among the Greeks and 
Romans, that demanded virginity in their priests or priestesses, sce 
Dillinger’s Metdenthum und Fudenthum, p. 182 and 521 sq. 

2 De Vita Conteniplatizva, § 10. 

22 Jbid. § 9. ? : 

23 (br. §§ 8-10. The author of the 2. V”. C. mentions young men 
that serve at table (Staxovodrtes), and a president (wpoedpos) who 
leads in the exposition of the Scriptures, Euscbius is quite right in 
finding in these persons deacons and bishops. The similarity is too 


Whosoever desires a more accurate knowledge 
of these matters may get it from the history 
uready cited. But that Philo, when he 
wrote these things, had in view the first 
heralds of the Gospel and the customs handed 
down from the beginning by the apostles, is clear 
to every one, 


24 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Works of Philo that have come down to us. 


Copious in language, comprehensive in 1 
thought, sublime and elevated in his views 

of divine Scripture, Philo has produced manifold 
and various expositions of the sacred books. 
On the one hand, he expounds in order the 
events recorded in Genesis in the books to which 
he gives the title A/gortes of the Sacred Laws ;* 
on the other hand, he makes successive divisions 
of the chapters in the Scriptures which are the 
subject of investigation, and gives objections 
and solutions, in the books which he quite suit- 
ably calls Questions and Answers on Genesis 
and Hxodus> There are, besides these, 
treatises expressly worked out by him on 
certain subjects, such as the two books On Agri- 
culturc,| and the same number Ox Drunken- 


2 


close to be merely accidental, and the comment of Stroth upon this 
passage is quite unwarranted: ‘ Was einer doch alles in einer Stelle 
finden kann, wenn er es darin finden will! Philo sagt, dass bei ihren 
gemeinschaftlichen Gastmihlern einige bei Tische dienten (dcaxo- 
vovvres), hicraus macht Musebius Diakonate; und dass bei ihren 
Untersuchungen iiber die Dibel einer (mpdedpos) den Vorsitz habe; 
hieraus macht Eusebius die bischéfliche wtrde (é€mtcKxomis mpoe- 
6peav).”? 

1 On Philo’s works, see Schtirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes, 11. 
p- 831 sqq. The best (though it leaves much to be desired) com- 
plete edition of Philo’s works is that of Mangey: 2 vols., folio, 
London, 1742; English translation of Philo’s works by Yonge, 4 vols., 
London, 1854-55. Upon Philo’s life, see chaps. 4-6, above. Eusebius, 
in his Pre. Evang, quotes extensively from Philo’s works and 
preserves some tragmients of which we should otherwise be ignorant. 

2 youwy Leamy adAnyoptar, This work is still extant, and, ac- 
cording to Schiirer, includes all the works contained in the first vol- 
ume of Mangey’s edition (except the De Ofzyicto Jundz, upon 
which see Schiirer, p. 845 sqq. and note 11, below), comprising 16 
different titles. The work forms the second great group of writings 
upon the Pentateuch, and is a very full and allegorical commentary 
upon Genesis, beginning with the second chapter and following it 
verse by verse through the fourth chapter; but from that point on 
certain passages are selected and treated at length under special 
titles, and under those titles, in Schtirer’s opinion, were published 
by Philo as separate works, though really forming a part of one 
complete whole. rom this much confusion has resulted. Eusebius 
embraces all of the works as far as the end of chap. 4 (including five 
titles in Mangey) under the one general title, but from that point on 
he too quotes separate works under special tities, but at the end 
(§ 5, below) he unites them all as the ‘extant works on Genesis.” 


Many portions of the commentary are now missing. Coinpare 
Schiirer, sz. pp. 838-846. ; 
% Cntnpate Kat Adoes: Cuaestiones et solutfones: According 


to Schiirer (/d74. p. 836 sq.), a comparatively brief catechetical inter- 
pretation of the Pentateuch in the form of questions and answers, 
embracing probably six books on Genesis and five on Exodus, and 
forming the first great group of writings upon the Pentateuch. So 
far as Fusebius seems to have known, they covered only Genesis and 
Ixodus, and this is all that we are sure of, though some think that 
they included also the remainder of the Pentateuch, About half of 
this work (four books on Genesis and two on Ewnodus) is extant 
in an Armenian version (published by Aucher in 2 vols., Venet. 1822 
and ’26, and in Latin by Ritter, vols. 6 and 7 of his edition of Philo's 
works); and numerous Latin and Greek fragments still exist (see 
Schiirer, p. 837 sqq.). ‘ 

A rept yewpytas So: De Agricultura duo (so Jerome, de wr. 
wi.11). Upon Genesis ix. 20, forming a part (as do all the works 
mentioned in §§ 2-4 except Ox the Three birtues, and. On the Un- 
written Lacs, which belong to the third group of writings on the 
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£20 THE NCR URCH es OF EUSEBIVS. [Il. 18. 


ness ;* and some others distinguished by different 
titles corresponding to the contents of cach ; for 
instance, Concerning the things which the Sober 
Mind desires and exccrates,® On the Confusion of 
Tongues,’ On Flight and Discover y° On Assem- 
bly for the sake of Instruc goes, On the question, 
‘ Who ts heir to things divine?’ or On the divis- 
ton of things into equal and oo and still 
further the work Ox the three Virtues which | 
8 with others have been described by Moses." 
In addition to these is the work Ox those 
whose Names have been changedand why they have 
been changed,” in which he says that he had 
4 written also two books Ox Covenanés.’* And 


Pentateuch) of the large commentary, vouwy tepoy addAnyopcat, men- 
tioned above (note 2). ‘This work is still extant, and is given by 
Mangey, I. 300-356, as two works with distinct titles: mept yewpylas 
and rept gutovpytas Noe 70 devtepov (Schiirer, p. 843)- 

5 rept peOns tooavta: Me ebrivtate duo (so Jerome, wéd.). 
Upon Gen. ix. 21. Only the second book is extant (Mangey, I. 
357-391), but from its beginning it is plain that another book 
originally preceded i it (Schiirer, p. 843). 

6 repi wy Was 0 VOUS EVXETAL Kat KaTapaTat. © Jerome, de Zr. 
wl.11, de his quer sensu precamur ct detestamur, Upon Gen. ix. 
24. Still extant, and given by Mangey (I. 392-403), who, however, 
prints the work under “the title epi rod eferne Noe: De Sabriv- 
tate, though in two of the best MSS. (< according to Mangey, I. 392, 
note) the title agrees closely with that given by. Eusebius (Schiirer, 
p. 843). 

1 rept avyxvcews TOV diadextwv. Upon Gen. xi. 1-9. Still ex- 
tant, and given by Mangey, I. 404-435 (Schiirer, p. 844). 

8 rept sbuyns Kat evpegews. “Lhe same title is found in Johannes 
Monachus (Mangey, I. 546, note), and it is probably correct, as the 
work treats of the flight and the discovery of Hagar (Gen. xvi. 6-14). 
It is still extant, and is given by Mangey (I. 546-577) under the title 
mept duyaswr, *On Fugitives.” The text of E fusebius in_this place 
has been very much corrupted. The reading which I give is sup- 
ported by good MS. authority, and is adopted by Valesius, Stroth, 
and Laemmer, But Nicephorus reads wept duyis Kal alpemews Kal O 
rept pices kal evpégews, Which is also supported by MS. author- 
ity, and is adopted by Burton, Schwegler, and Heinichen, But upon 
comparing the title of the went as given by Jon innes Monachus 
and as found in the various MSS. of Philo, with the contents of the 
work itself, there can be little doubt of the correctness of the shorter 
reading. or the second work, which the longer reading introduces 
into the text of Eusebius, we have no knowledge, and Philo can 
hardly have written it. Schiirer, who adopts the shorter reading, 
expresses himself very strongly (p. 845, note 34). 

9 Tept THS Tpos Tig. Tmavevwata auvodoyv, * On Assembly for the 
sake of instruction.’”? Upon Gen. xvi. 1-6, which is interpreted to 
mean that one must make himself acquainted with the lower branches 
of knowledge (Hagar) before he can go on to the higher (Sarah), 
and from them obtain the fruit, viz.: virtue (Isaac). Stillextant, and 
given by Mangey, I. 519-545 (Schiirer, 844 sqy-). 

10 Tepe TE TOU, Ths 0 THY Helwy eat KANpOVO{LOS, FH Tepl THS eis TH 
loa Kal évaytia Tous. From this double tide Jerome (de ver, “dd. 
11) W rongly makes two works. ‘The writing is still extant, and is 
given by Mangey (I. 473-518) under the title wept tou Ts 0 Tay 
dewwy Tpayparoy KAnpovojLos (Schiirer, 844). 

MW rept Tay TpLov adpetov, a5 auv addats avéypave Mwvons. 
This work is still extant, and is given by Mangey under the title 
Trept TpLOY GpeTwV HTOL TEpt avépetas kat hiAavépwmias Kal eTa- 
voas; mept avépecas, 11. 375-383; mept piAavOpwrtas, IT. 383-4055 
mepit metavotas, If. 405-407. Jerome gives the simple title De tre 
bus virtutibus liber unis. 

According to Schiirer (p. 852 sqq.) it forms an appendix to the 
third great group of works upon the Pentateuch, containing those 
Jaws which do not belong to any one of the ten commandments in 
particular, but fall under the head of general cardinal virtues. The 
third group, as Schiirer describes it (p. 846), aims to give for non- 
Jews a complete view of the Mosaic levislation, and embraces, first, 
the work upon the Creation (which in the MSS. and editions of 
Philo is wrongly placed at the beginning in connection with the great 
Allegorical Commentary, and is thus included in that by Eusebius 
in his list of Philo’s works, so that he does not make special mention 
of it); second, the lives of great and good men, the dering wuiwrit- 
ten daw, and third, the Mosaic legislation proper (1. The ten 
commandments; 2. ‘The special laws connected with each of these) ; 
and finally an appendix treating of certain cardinal virtues, and of 
reward and punishments. ‘This group is more historic and less alle- 
goric than the two others, which are r: ithe r esoteric and scientific, 

M2 rept TOV METOVOMACOLEVOY Kal ov evexa meTovopacortiat, [)¢ 
Mutattone nomtnunt, Upon Gen. ie 1-22, ‘his work is still 
extant, andi is given by Mangey, I. 578-619. See Schiirer, p. 455- 

on XS) & & bye ovvretayevar Kai mene bcabyxwv mpwtov Kai dev- 
tepov. Nearly all the MSS., followed by some of the editors, read 


there is also a work of his On Lmigration,4 
and one Ox the life of a Wise Man made perfect 
in Righteousness, or On unwritten Laws; and 
still further the work On Grands or Ox the Jin- 
mutability of God,” and a first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth book On dhe proposition, that 
Dreams according to Moses are sent by Goi" 
These are the books on Genesis that have 

come down tous. Buton Exodus weareac- 5 
quainted with the first, second, third, fourth 

and fifth books of Questions and Answers ;* 
also with that Ox the Tabernacle,” and that Ox 
the ten Commandments,” and the four books 


mpwrns kat devtepas instead of mp@rov Kat Sevtepov, thus making 
KuSebius mention a work ‘ On the first and second covenants, ” ine 
stead of a first and second book ‘On the covenants.’”? I[t is plain 
from Philo’s own reference to the work (on p- 586 in Mangey’s ed.) 
that he wrote two books ‘‘ On covenants,”? and not a work *‘On the 
two covenants.” I have therefore felt warranted in reading with 
Heinichen and some other editors TpwTov kat devtepov, a reading 
which ts more natural in view of the absence of an article with 
dcabyxov, and which is confirmed by Nicephorus Callistus. ‘Lhis 
reading must be correct unless we are to suppose that Eusebius mis- 
read Philo. Fabricius suggests that Eusebius probably wrote a Kat 
By which the copyists wrongly referred to the ‘* covenants” instead 
of to the number of the books, and hence gave the feminine instead 
of the neuter form. 

This work “ ¢ yn covenants,’ or On the whole discussion con- 
cerning covenants’ (as Philo gives it), is now lost, as it was already 
inthe time of Iuscbius; at least he knew of it only from Philo’s 
reference to it. See Se buirer, p- 845. 

Mt qrepe amotkias: De Migratione aldrahamzt. Upon Gen. xii. 
1-6. The work is still extant, and is given by Mangey, I. 436-472. 
See Schiirer, p. 844. 

15 Bow oorhou TOU KaTa dikatoovrny TEACLWOEYTOS, 7 7 VOL@V aypa- 
haw. (Accord ing to Schiirer, dtcatogvimy here is a mistake for 
évdackadtav, which is the true reading in the original title.) ‘This 
work, which is still extant, is given by Mangey, II. 1-40, under the 
same title (6 Warkadtay, however, inste: id of étxavoovrny), with the 
addition, 6 €o7t rept ’ABSpaau: De slérahanto. It opens the second 
division of the third great group of writings on the Pentateuch (see 
note rz, above): the biographice 4 division, mentioning Enos, Enoch 
and Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but dealing chiefly with 
Abraham. ‘The biowraphies of Isazc and Jacob probably followed, 
but uy are lost, and we have no trace of them, so that the life of 
Joseph (sce below, note 26) in the MSS. follows directly upon that 
of Abraham (Schiirer, p- 848 sqq-). 

i rept yeyavTwv, 7 Wepl Tov Wy TpEwEeTAat 70 Hetov. Upon Gen. 
vi. r-4 and 4-12. The two parts of this work, both of which are 
still extant, form really but one book; for instance, Johannes Mona- 
chus (zxedrtus) quotes from the latter part under the title mept 
yeyavtwy (according to Mangey, I. 262, note, and 272, note). Tsut 
the two are divided in Mangey's edition, where the first Is given 
under the title mept yeyavrwr (1. 262 2-272), the second under the 
title ore atpemrov (I, 272-299). See Schiirer, p. 843. ‘The title is 
found in the form given at the beginning of this note in all the MSS. 
of iuscbius except two, which have kat instead of }, thus making 
two separate works. ‘T his reading is adopted by Heinichen and by 
Closs, but is poorly supported by MS, authority, and since the two 
titles cover only one work, as already mentioned, the 4 is more 
natural than the kai, 

WG mrepi Te TOV KaTa Mwioea Meomeumtous elvat Tovs oveE(povs 
mpaorov, devrepov, k.T.A, Two books are extant, the first upon Gen. 
xXviil. 12 sqq. and XxX. Tr sqq. (given by Many gey, I. 620-658), the 
second upon Gen. xxxvii. and xl.-xli. (given by Mangey, I. 659- 

699). Jerome (fe vz. 22/. rt) follows Eusebius in mentioning five 
books, and there is no occasion to doubt the report. Schiirer thinks 
that the two extant books are the second and third of the original 
five (Schiirer, 845 sqq-). 

18 CyTimata Kal Avoeis; sce above, note 3. Fuscbius knew only 
five books upon Exodus, and there is no reason to think there were 
any more. 

W Philo wrote a work entitled wept Blou Mwcews: Vita Moszs, 
which is still extant, but is not mentioned in the catalogue of Muse- 
bius. It contains a long description of the tabernacle, and conse- 
quently Schiirer cone Judes that the work mentioned here by Eusebius 
Sie THS TKHUNS) represents that portion, of the iar cer work. If this 
be the case, it is possible that the Section in the MSS. used by Fuse- 
bius was detached from the rest of the work and constituted an inde: 
pendent book. The omission of the title of the larger work is doubt- 
less due, as Schiirer remarks, to the imperfect transmission of the 
text of Eusebius’ cats ilogue. See Schiirer, p. 855. 

U rept tov Sexa Aoywwv: De Decalogo. Stull extant, and given 
by Mangey, If, 180-209. Jerome has au condensed title de tabey- 
Hae! elo et decaloge tibrt quattuor, and this introduces the third divis- 
ion of the third general group of works upon the Pentateuch (sce 
note 11, above), and, according to Schiirer, should be joined directly 
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On the laws which refer especially to the princi- 
pal divisions of the ten Commandments? and an- 
other On animals inte nded for sce and On 
the kinds of Sacrifice,” “and another On the re- 
wards fixed tn the law for the good, and on the 

punishments and curses fixed for the wicked.” 
6 In addition to all these there are extant 

also some single-volumed works of his ; as 
for instance, the w ork On Providence; and ‘ihe 
book composed by him Ox the Jews,” and The 
Statesman ,;*° and still further, Aévander, or On 
the possession of reason by the irrational ant- 
mats.” Besides these there is a work Ov the 


to the Bios modctixos, or Life of Joseph, and not separated from it 
by the insertion of the Life vf J/oses (as is done by Mangey), which 
does not belony to this group (Schiirer, p. S49 sqq.). 

21 ta Tepl TwY avaepoucvey ev elder VOMWL ELS TA THUTELVOVTA 
keadara Tuy Sexa Aoywr, a By d': De spectalthus legibus, A part 
of the third division of the third general group of works (see note 
11, above). It is still extant in four books, each with a special title, 
andeach containing many subdivisions. hey are given by Mangey: 
first book, II. 210-269, in seven parts: de efrommectsrone, de mior- 
archta Liber l.,de monarchia Liber 11., de prenittss sacerdo- 
tum, de victinits, de sacrificantibus, or de victinis offerentibus, 
de mercede meretriczs non acctpts mda mn sacrarinm, second 
book, 270-298, incomplete in Mangey, but entire in Vischendorf’s 
Philonea, p. 1-83; third book, 299-334; fourth book, 335-374: 
made up like the first of a number of tracts on special subjects. 
Philo, in this work, attempts to bring all the Mosaic laws into a sys- 
tem under the ten rubrics of the dec: vlozue: for instance, under the 
first two commandments, the laws in regard to priests and sacrifices; 
under the fourth, the laws in regard to the Sabbath, &c. See 
Schiirer, p. 859 sqq. 

22 rept Twy els Tas iepoupytas Siwy, Kat tiva Ta Tov Ovo 
eidy. This is really only a portion of the first book of the work just 
mentioned, given in Mangey under the title de afetémrs (11. 237- 
250). Itis possible that these various sections of books — or at least 
this one — circulated separately, and that thus Eusebius took it for 
an independent work. See Schurer, p. 85r. 

23 Tept TOY TPOKetHevun ev TW YOu TOS meV ayabois abdwy, 
trois S€ movnpots emiTiutwy Kar apo, still extant and given by Man- 
wey (incorrectly as two separate works) under the titles wep. avAwy 
Kat emctipiuy, de premits et penis (II. 408-428), and wept apo, 
de extcrationibus (LL. 429-437). ‘The writing forms a sort of epi- 
logue to the work upon the Mosaic legislation. Schiirer, p. 854. 

24 7a wept mpovotas, De providentia. Vhis work is extant only 
in an Armenian version, and is published with a Latin translation by 
Aucher, Vol. I. p. 1-121 (see above, note 3), and in Latin by Ritter 
(Vol. VIIL.). Pwo Greek fragments, one of considerable extent, are 
preserved by Eusebius in his Prefaratio Evang. VIL. 21, and 
VIII. 14. In the Armenian the work consists of two books, but the 
first is of doubtful genuineness, and Kusebius seems to have known 
only one, for both quotations in the Prep. Evang. are from the 
present second book, and the work is cited in the singular, as also 
in the present passage, where 70 is to be read instead of ra, though 
some MSS. have the latter. The work (which is not found in 
Mangey’s ed.) is one of Philo’s separate works which does not 
fall under any of the three groups upon the Pentateuch. 

25 sept "Tovdaiwy, which is doubtless to be identified with the 7 
brép lovSatwy amodoyia, which is no longer extant, but which Huse- 
bius mentions, and from which he quotes in his Pr vp. Bvane. 
VIII. 2. The fragment given by Eusebius is printed by M angey in 
Vol. II. p. 632-634, and in Dihne’s opinion (Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1883, p. 990) the two preceding fragments given by Man- 

gey (p- 626 sqq-) also belong to this dfoldory. The “work entitled 
a Y Absit (Mangey, II. 437-444) possibly formed a part of the 
Apology. Vhis is Diihne’s opinion (see thit. p. 999, 1037), with 
whom Schiirer agrees. The genuineness of the 4 fo/oxry is generally 
admitted, though it has been disputed on insufficient grounds by 
Gritz (Ge sch. der Fuden, UL. p. 680, third ed.), who is followed by 
Hilgenfeld (in the Zeitschr ift fiir wiss. Theol orte, 1832, p. 275 
sq. and in his Avtsergesch. des Urchristenthums, p. 87 sq-). This 
too, like the Brceetiye was one of the separate works of Philo. See 
Schiirer, p. 861 s 

25 6 woAtrexos, Still extant, and given by Mangey (It. 41-79) 
under the title Bios moAtTixos Orep eoTi Te pt Twornp: De Fosepho. 
Photius, 276. Cod. 103, gives the title mepi Biov ToAuTLKoN. This 
forms a part of the second division of the third great group upon the 
Pentateuch (see above, note tr), and follows directly the Life of 
Abraham, the Lives of Tsaac and Jacob probably having fallen out 
(compare note 15, above). ‘Vhe work is intended to show how the 
wise man should conduct himself in affairs of state or political life 
See Schiirer, p. 849. - 

476 'AXdctavSpos  mept TOD Adyou Exetv Ta aAoya Coa, De 
Alerandro et qi vod propriam ratronent muta antmalia habeant 
as the title is given by Jerome (dfe vd. ill. c. 11). “Vhe work is ex- 
tant only in Armenian, and is given by Aucher, I. p. 123-172, and 


THE WRITINGS OF 


PHILO: can 


pt ‘oposition that every wicked man ts a slave, to 
which is subjoined the work On she propo- 
sition that every good man is free.™ After 7 
these was composed by him the work Ox 

the contemplative life, or On suppliants,”. from 
which we have drawn the facts concerning the 
life of the apostolic men; and still further, the 
Luterpretation of the Lebrew names in the law 
and in the prophets a are said to be the result 

of his industry.” And he is said to have 8 
read in the presence of the whole Roman 
Senate during the reign of Claudius* the work 
which he had written, when he came to Rome 
under Caius, concerning Caius’ hatred of the 
gods, and to which, with ironical reference to 
its character, he had given the title Ox the Vir- 
tues." And his discourses were so much ad- 
mired as to be deemed worthy of a place in the 
libraries. 

At this time, while Paul was completing 9 
his journey “from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Mlyricum,” * Claudius drove the Jews 
out of Rome; and Aquila and Priscilla, leaving 
Rome with the other Jews, came to Asia, and 
there abode with the apostle Paul, who was 
confirming the churches of that region whose 


in Latin by Ritter, Vol. VIT. Two short Greek fragments are also 
found in the /lorleyium of Leontius and Johannes, according to 
Schiirer. ‘This book is also one of the separate works of Philo, and 
belongs to his later writings. See Schiirer, Pp: abe saq- 

23 09 wept Tov dovAov eivat Tay Ta havrov, © EAs Coty o rept Tou 
TavTa orovdacov éAevdepoy eivac, These two works formed origi- 
nally the two halves of a single work, in which the subject was 
treated from its two sides, — the slavery of the wicked man and the 
freedom of the good man. ‘The first half is lost; but the second half 
is extant, and is given by Mangey (II. 445-470). A long fragment 
of the extant ieee half is given also by Eusebius, in his /’«/. 
Evang. VALU. The genuineness of the work has been disputed 
by some, but is ae fended with success by Lucius, Der Lssenitsmius, 
p. 13-23, Strasburg, 188r (Schiirer, p. 85). 

“ See the preceding chapter; andon the work, see note 2 on that 
chapter. 

w Tay ev vojLo be Kat mpohyrats ‘EBpatkov dvopatwy at €pun- 
vecat. The way in which Eusebius speaks of this work (tov avrod 
orovdat civat Aéyovtat) shows that it lay before him as an anony- 
mous work, which, however, was ‘‘ said to be the result of Philo’s 
industry.” Jerome, too, in speaking of the same work (at the 
beginning of his own work, De xomtnibus Hebratcis), says that, 
according to the testimony of Origen, it was the work of Philo. 
For Jerome, too, therefore, it was an anonymous work. This testi- 
mony of Origen cannot, ac cording to cone ck be found in his ex- 
a works, but in his Comte ut. tu Yoansn. I1.27 (ed. Lommatzsch, 

. 50) he speaks of a work upon the same subject, the author of 
mie h he does not know. ‘The book therefore in view of the exist- 
ing state of the tradition in regard to it, is usually thought to be the 
work of some other writer than Philo. In its origin al form it 1s no 
longer extant (and i in the absence of this original it is impossible to 
decide the question of authorship), though there exist a number of 
works upon the same subject which are probably based upon this 
lost original. Jerome, ¢.g., informs us that his Liber de Nometnt- 
bus Hebratcts (Migne, Ill. 771) is a revision of it. See Schiirer, 
p. 865 sq- , 

“This report is very improbable, for a work full of hatred to 
the Romans and of derogatory references to the emperor Caligula 
could not have been read before the Roman Senate, especially when 
the author was a Jew” (Closs). It is in fact quite unlikely that 
Philo was in Rome during the reign of Claudius (see above, chap. 17, 
note t). Vhe report iven here by Kusebius owes its origin perhaps 
to the imagination of some man who supposed that Philo was in 
Rome during the reign of Claudius (on the ground of the other tra- 
dition already referred to), and whose fancy led him to picture P hilo 
as obtaining at that time his revenge Upon the emperor € aligula in 
this dramatic way. It was not difficult to imagine that this bitterly 
sarcastic and vivid work inight have been intended for public read- 
ing, and it was an attractive suggestion that the Senate might have 
constituted the audience. 

“2 See above, chap. 5, note 1, 

53 Romans xy, 1g. 
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122 THE. CHURG 


HST ORVAO EUSEBIUS, [II. 18 


foundations he had newly laid. The sacred 
book of the Acts informs us also of these 
things.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The Calamity which befell the Jews in Jerusalem 
on the Day of the Passover. 


i? WuiLe Claudius was still emperor, it 

happened that so great a tumult and dis- 
turbance took place in Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover, that thirty thousand of those 
Jews alone who were forcibly crowded together 


at the gate of the temple perished,’ being 
trampled under foot by one another. ‘Thus the 
festival became a season of mourning for all 


the nation, and there was weeping in every 


house. ‘These things are related literally’ by 
Josephus. 
2 But Claudius appointed Agrippa,’ son of 


Agrippa, king of the Jews, having sent 


Felix* as procurator of the whole country of 


34 See Acts xviii. 2, 18, 19 sqq- 
1 This disturbance (de scribed by Jos. B. F. TI. 12. 1, and A xz. 


XX. 5. 3) took place in 48 a.p. while Cumanus was procurator of | 


Judea. During the Passover feast the procurator, 
tom, brought extra troops to Jerusalem to guard against any uproar 
which might arise among the great mass of people. One of the 
soldiers, with the view of insulting the Jews, conducted himself 
indecently in their presence, whereupon so great an uproar arose 
that the procurator felt obliged to collect ‘his troops upon the 
temple hill, but the appearance of the soldiers so grearly alarmed 
the multitude assembled there that they fled in all d lirections and 
crushed each other to death in their eagerness to escape. Josephus, 
in his Jewsh War, gives the number ‘of the slain as ten thousand, 
and in the A ubiquitic sas twenty thousand. ‘Lhe latter work was writ- 
ten last, but knowing Josephus’ fondness for exaggerating numbers, 

we shall perhaps not accept the correction as any nearer the truth, 
That Eusebius gives thirty thousand need not arouse suspicion as to 
his honesty, —he could have had no object for changing ‘‘ twenty’ 

to “thirty,” when the former was certainly great enough, — we need 
simply remember how easily numbers become altered in transcrip- 
tion. Valesius says that this disturbance took place under Quadratus 
in 52 A.D. (quoting Pearson’s dun. Paudd. p. 11 sqq., and ‘Lacitus, 
Ann. KIl. 54). But Eusebius, in his Chvon., gives the eighth 
year of Claudius (48 4.p.), and Orosius, WII. 4, gives the seventh 
year. Jost and Ewald agree with Eusebius in regard to the date. 

2 Eusebius simply sums up in the one sentence what fills half a 
page in Josephus. ' 

- $3 Herod Agrippa II., son of Herod Agrippa I. At the time of 
his father’s death (44 A. D. ) he was but seventeen years of age, and 
his youth deterred Claudius from giving him the king sdom of his 
father, which was therefore again converted into a Roman province, 
and Fadus was sent as procurator. In 49 A.p. Agrippa was given 
the kingdom of Chalcis which had belonged to his uncle Herod (a 

brother. of Agrippa I.), and in 53 A.p. he was transferred to the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias with the title of King. He was 

never king of the Jews in the saine sense in which his father was, as 
Judea remained a Roman province throughout his reign, while ‘his 
dominion comprised only the northeastern part of Palestine. He 
enjoyed, however, the rizht of appointing and removing the high 
priests, and under Nero his domain was somewhat increased by the 
addition of several cities of Galilee, and Perea. He sided with the 
Romans in the Jewish war, and afterwards went to Rome, where he 
died in 100 \.p., the last prince of the Herodian line, It was before 
this Agrippa th it Paul made his defense recorded in Acts xxvi. 

4 Felix, a freedman of Claudius, succeeded Cumanus as procurator 
of Judea in 52 (or, according to Wieseler, 53) Ap. The territory over 
which he ruled included Saimaria and the greater part of Galilee and 
Perea, to which Judea was added by Nero, according to Josephus, 
B. FM. 13.2. Ewald, in the attempt to reconcile Tacitus, «fa. 
XII. 54, and Josephus, . fut. XX. 5. 2-7. 1,—the former of whom 
makes Cumanus and Pelix contemporary procurators, each over a 

art of the province, while the latter makes Felix the successor of 
Ban anne —concludes that Felix was sent to Judea as the assistant 
of Cumanus, and became procurator upon the banishment of the 
latter. ‘This is not impossible, though we have no testimony to 
support it. Compare W ‘ieseler, p..67, note. Between sy and 6: 
(according to Wieseler, in 60; see chap, 22, note 1, below) he w: 
succeeded by Porcius lestus. lor the relations at these two om 
Curators to the apostle Paul, see Acts xx. sqq. Eusebius, in his 


as was the cus- 


Samaria and Galilee, and of the land called 
Perea.? And after he had reigned thirteen years 
and eight months® he died, and left Nero as 
his successor in the empire. 


CHAPTER, XxX. 


The Events which took Place in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the Reign of Nero. 


JOsEPHUS again, in the twentieth book of 1 
his Antiquities, relates the quarrel which 
arose among the priests during the reign of 
Nero, while Felix was procurator of Judea. 

His words are as follows’: “There arosea 2 
quarrel between the high priests on the 

one hand and the priests and leaders of the 
people of Jerusalem on the other.2?. And each 
of them collected a body of the boldest and 
most restless men, and put himself at their 
head, and whenever they met they hurled invec- 
tives and stones at each other. And there was 
no one that would interpose; but these things 
were done at will as if in a city destitute 

of aruler. And so great was the shame- 3 
lessness and audacity of the high priests 

that they dared to send their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the tithes due to the 
priests ; and thus those of the priests that were 
poor were seen to be perishing of want. In 
this way did the violence of the factions 

prevail over all justice.” And the same 4 
author again relates that about the same 

time there sprang up in Jerusalem a certain 
kind of robbers,’ “ who by day,” as he says, “and 
in the middle of the city slew those who 

met them.” For, especially at the feasts, 5 
they mingled with the multitude, and with 

short swords, which they concealed under their 
garments, they stabbed the most distinguished 
men. And when they fell, the murderers them- 
selves were among those who expressed their 
indignation. And thus on account of the con- 


Chyon., puts the accession of Felix in the eleventh year of Clau- 
dius (51 A.b.), and the accession of Festus in the fourteenth year 
(54 A.b.), but both of these dates are clearly incorrect (cf. Wiescler, 
p. 08, note). 

' Eusebius evidently supposed the Roman province at this time 
to h we been limited to Samaria, Galilee, and Perea; but in this he 
was wrong, for i it included also J: idea (see preceding note), Agrippa 
II. having under him ouly the tetrarchies mentioned above (note 3) 
and a few cittes of Galilee and Perea, He had, however, the au- 
thority over the temp le and the power of app ointing the high priests 
(see Jos, «lu¢é. XXN.8. 11 and g. 1, 4,6, 7), which had Been given 
by Claudius to his uncle, the king of Che ulcis (Jos. ut. XX. x. 3). 

vC eree ruled from Jan. 24, 41 A.D., to Oct..13, 54 

1 Jos. At, XX. 8. 8. Helix shi owed himself throughout very 
mean and ert eR and his procuratorship was marked with continual 
disturbance 3 

2 This disturbance arose toward the end of Felix’s term, under 
the high priest Ishmael, who had been appointed by Agrippa but a 
short time before. 0 cause is given by Josephus for the quarrel. 

32. ¥. If. 13. 3. These open robberies and murders, which 
took place in Jerusalem at this period, were in part a result of the 
conduct of Felix himself in the murder of Jonathan (see the next 
note). Atleast his conduct in this case started the practice, which 
was kept up with zeal by the ruffians who were so numerous at 
that time, 
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fidence which was reposed in them by Al somiaea: the account of the Egyptian given 


6 they remained undiscovered. The first 

that was slain by them was Jonathan the 
high priest ;* and after him many were killed 
every day, until the fear became worse than 
the evil itself, each one, as in battle, hourly 
expecting death. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Lyyplian, who ts mentioned also in the Acts 
"of the Apostles. 


1 AFTER other matters he proceeds as fol- 

lows: “But the Jews were afflicted with 
a greater plague than these by the Igyptian 
false prophet.’ For there appeared in the land 
an impostor who aroused faith in himself as a 
prophet, and collected about thirty thousand 
of those whom he had deceived, and led them 
from the desert to the so-called Mount of Olives 
whence he was prepared to enter Jerusalem by 
force and to overpower the Roman garrison and 
seize the government of the people, using those 

who made the attack with him as body- 
2 guards. But Felix anticipated his attack, 

and went out to mect him with the Roman 
legionaries, and all the people joined in the 
defense, so that when the battle was fought the 
Egyptian fled with a few followers, but the most 

of them were destroyed or taken captive.” 
3 Josephus relates these events in the second 

book of his History.’ But it is worth while 


4 This high priest, Jonathan, had used his influence in procuring 
the appointment of Felix as procurator, and was therefore upon inti- 
mate terms with him, and took the liberty of advistng and rebuking 
him at pleasure; until at last he became so burdensome to Felix 
that he bribed a trusted friend of Jonathan to bring about his mur- 
der. The friend accomplished it by introducing a number of robbers 
into the city, who, being unknown, mingled freely with the people 
and slew Jonathan and many others with him, in order to turn away 
suspicion as to the object of the crime. See Jos. awt, XX. &. 5. 
Josephus has omitted to mention Jonathan’s appointment to the 

igh priesthood, and this has led Valesius to conclude that he was 
not really a high priest, but simply one of the upper class of priests. 
But this conclusion is unwarranted, as Josephus expressly calls him 
the high priest in the passage referred to (cf. also the remarks of 
Reland, quoted in Havercamp’s ed. of Josephus, p. 912). Wiescler 
(p. 77, note) thinks that Jonathan was not hich priest at this time, 
but that he had been high priest and was called so on that account. 
He makes Ananias high priest from 48 to 57, quoting Anger, De 
temporum th Act. Ap. ratione. 

T Jos: Ba pekls £3. 5s 

2 An Egyptian Jew; one of the numerous magicians and false 
prophets that arose during this century. He prophesied that Jeru- 
salem, which had made itself a heathen city, would be destroyed by 
God, who would throw down the walls as he had the walls of 
Jericho, and then he and his followers, as the true Israel and the 
army of God, would gain the victory over the oppressors and rule 
the world. For this purpose he collected his followers upon the 
Mount of Olives, from whence they were to witness the falling of 
the walls and begin their attack. 

3 Josephus gives two different accounts of this event. In the 
B. F. he says that this Egyptian led thirty thousand men out of the 
desert to the Mount of Olives, but that Felix attacked them, and 
the Egyptian “escaped with a few,” while most of his followers 
were either destroyed or captured. In ala. XX. 8, 6, which was 
written later, he states that the Fayptian led a multitude “out from 
Jerusalem”? to the Mount of Olives, and that when they were at- 
tacked by Felix, four hundred were slain and two hundred taken 
captive. There seems to be here a glaring contradiction, but we 
are able to reconcile the two accounts by supposing the Magyptian to 
have brought a large following of robbers from the desert, which 
was augmented by a great rabble from Jerusalem, until the number 


here with that contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the time of Felix it was said to 
Paul by the centurion in Jerusalem, when the 
multitude of the Jews raised a disturbance 
against the apostle, “ Art not thou he who before 
these days made an uproar, and led out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were mur- 
derers?”* ‘These are the events which took 
place in the time of Felix. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


aul having been sent bound from Fudea to 


Rome, made his Defense, and was acquitted 
of every Charge. 


Frstus* was sent by Nero to be Felix’s 1 
successor. Under him Paul, having made his 
defense, was sent bound to Rome.? Aristarchus 
was with him, whom he also somewhere in his 
epistles quite naturally calls his fellow-prisoner.® 


reached thirty thousand, and that when attacked the rabble dis- 
persed, but that Ielix slew or took captive the six hundred robbers, 
against whom his attack had been directed, while the Egyptian 
escaped with a small number (i.e, small in comparison with the 
thirty thousand), who may well have been the four thousand men- 
tioned by the author of the Acts in the passage quoted below by 
Eusebius. It is no more dificult therefore to reconcile the Acts and 
Josephus in this case than to reconcile Josephus with himself, and 
we have no reason to assume a mistake upon the part of either one, 
though as already remarked, numbers are so treacherous in trans- 
cription that the difference may really have been originally less than 
itis. Whenever the main clements of two accounts are in substan- 
tial agreement, little stress can be laid upon a difference in figures. 
Cf, Tholuck, Claubwitrdigkcit, p. 169 (quoted by Hackett, Cow. 
on sicts, p» 254)- 

4+ Acts xxi. 38. 

5 Valesius and Ieinichen assert that Eusebius is incorrect in 
assigning this uproar, caused by the Egyptian, to the reign of Nero, 
as he seems to do, [ut their assertion ts quite groundless, for Jo- 
sephus in both of his accounts relates the uproar among events 
which he expressly assigus to Nero’s reijn, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the order of events given by hin is incorrect. Vale- 
sius and Hcinichen proceed on the erroneous assumption that Festus 
suceceded chix in the second year of Nero, and that therefore, since 
Paul was two years in Cesarea before the recall of Felix, the upris- 
ingofthe Egyptian, which was referred to at the time of Paul's arrest 
and just before he was carried to Casarea, must have taken place be- 
fore the end of the reign of Claudius. Dut it happens to be a fact 
that Ielix was succeeded by Festus at the earliest not before the 
sixth year of Nero (sce chap. 22, note 2, below), There is, there- 
fore, no ground for accusing either Josephus or Eusebius of a blun- 
der in the present case. 

1 The exact year of the accession of Festus is not known, but it 
is known that his death occurred before the summer of 62 A.p.; for 
at that time his successor, Albinus, was already procurator, as we 
can see from Josephus, #2. ¥. VI. 5.3. But from the events recorded 
by Josephus as happening during his term of office, we know he 
must have been procurator at least a year; his accession, therefore, 
took place certainly as early as Gr A.b., and probably at least a year 
earlier, i.e. in 60 A.D., the date fixed by Wiescler. ‘Lhe widest pos- 
sible margin for his accession is from 59-61. Upon this whole ques- 
tion, sce Wieseler, p. 66sqq. Festus died while in office. He seems 
to have been a just and capable governor,—in this quite a con- 
trast to his predecessor. 

2 Acts xxv. sqq. Lhe determination of the year in which Paul 
was sent as a prisoner to Rome depends in part upon the determt- 
nation of the year of Festus’ accession. He was in Rome (which he 
reached in the spring) at least two years before the Neronte perse- 
cution (June, 64 A-p.), therefore as early as 62 A.D. He was sent 
from Cresarea the previous autumn, therefore as early as the autumn 
of 61. If Festus became procurator in 61, this must have been the 
date. But if, as is probable, Festus became procurator in 60, then 
Paul was sent to Rome in the autumn of the same year, and reac hed 
Rome in the spring of 61. This is now the commonly accepted 
date; but the year 62 cannot be shut out (cf. Wieseler, tad.). 
Wiescler shows conclusively that Festus cannot have become proc't- 
rator before 60 A.0., and hence Paul cannot have been taken to Rome 
before the fall of that year. 

3 Col, iv. 10. 
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DHE CHURCH HISTORY ?OF® EUSEBIUS, 


(ez) 


And Luke, who wrote the Acts of the Apostles,! 
brought his history to a close at this point, after 
stating that Paul spent two whole years at Rome 

as a prisoner at large, and preached the 
2 word of God without restraint.” Thus after 

he had made his defense it is said that the 
apostle was sent again upon the ministry of 
preaching,’ and that upon coming to the same 


city a second time he suffered martyrdom. In| 


this imprisonment he wrote his second epistle 
to Timothy,’ in which he mentions his first 
8 defense and his impending death. But hear 
his testimony on these matters: “At my 


4 See below, Bk. III. chap. 4. 5 See Acts xxvili. 30. 

5 Eusebius is the first writer to record the release of Paul from a 

first, and his martyrdom during a second Roman imprisonment. He 
introduces the statement with the formula Aoyos exe, which indi- 
cates probably that he has only an oral tradition as his authority, 
and his cfforts to establish the fact by exegetical arguments show 
how weak the tradition was. Many maintain that Eusebius follows 
no tradition here, but records simply his own conclusion formed 
from a study of the Pastoral Epistles, which apparently necessitate a 
second imprisonment. But were this the case, he would hardly have 
used the formula Aoyos exert. The report may have arisen solely 
upon exegetical grounds, but it can hardly have originated with 
Eusebius himself. In accordance with this tradition, Eusebius, in 
his Chron., gives the date of Paul’s death as 67 a.p. Jerome («fv 
vir. tl. 5) and other later writers follow Eusebius (though Jerome 
gives the date as 63 instead of 67), and the tradition soon became 
firmly established (see below, chap. 25, note 5). Scholars are greatly 
divided as to the fact of a second imprisonment. Nearly all that 
defend the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles assume a second 
imprisonment, though some (e.g. Wieseler, Ebrard, Reuss and others) 
defend the epistles while assuming only one imprisonment; but this 
is very difficult. On the other hand, most opponents of the epistles 
(e.g. the Tiibingen critics and the majority of the new critical school) 
deny the second imprisonment. As to the place where Paul spent 
the interval — supposing him to have been released —there is again 
a difference of opinion. The Vastoral Epistles, if assumed to be 
genuine, seem to necessitate another visit to the Orient. But for 
such a visit there is no ancient tradition, although Paul himself, in 
the Epistle to the Philippians, expresses his expectation of making 
such a visit. On the other hand, there is an old tradition that he 
visited Spain (which must of course haye been during this interval, 
as he did not reach it before the first imprisonment), The Murato- 
rian Fragment (from the end of the second century) records this tra- 
dition in a way to imply that it was universally known. Clement of 
Rome (/fistle to the Corinthians, c.5.) is also claimed as a witness 
for such a visit, but the interpretation of his words is doubtful, so 
that little weight can be laid upon his statement. In later times the 
tradition of this visit to Spain dropped out of the Church. The 
strongest argument against the visit is the absence of any trace of 
it in Spain itself. If any church there could have claimed the great 
apostle to the Gentiles as its founder, it seems that it must have 
asserted its claim and the tradition haye been preserved at least in 
that church. This appears to the writer a fatal argument against 
a journey to Spain. On the other hand, the absence of all tradition of 
another journey to the Orient does not militate against such a visit, 
for tradition at any place might easily preserve the fact of a visit of 
the apostle, without preserving an accurate account of the number 
of his visits if more than one were made. Of the defenders of the 
Pastoral Epistles, that accept a second imprisonment, some assume 
simply a journey to the Orient, others assume also the journey to 
Spain. Between the spring of 63 a.p., the time when he was prob- 
ably released, if released, and the date of his death (at the earliest 
the summer of 64), there is time enough, but barely so, for both 
journeys. Ifthe date of Paul’s death be put later with Eusebius and 
Jerome (as many modern critics put it), the time is of course quite 
sufficient. Compare the various Lives of Paul, Commentaries, etc., 
and especially, among recent works, Schalt’s Church Hest. 
p- 231 sqq.; Weiss’ Lenlettung tn das N. T. p. 283 sqq.; Holtz- 
mann’s /inetung, p. 295 sqq.; and Weizsiicker’s A fostolisches 
Zettalter, P+ 453 Sqq- 

7 See below, chap. 25, note 6, 


writings (compare Dk. ILL. chaps. 3 and 25). ‘The external testi- 


und exegetisch behandelt (1880), and to his /rndedtier 
for the most complete presentation of the case against the ¢ 
ness; and to Weiss’ Linlestung in das N. 7. (18860), p. 280 sqdy 


first answer,” he says, “no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me: I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding 
the Lord stood with me, and strengthened me ; 
that by me the preaching might be fully known, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion.’’® 

He plainly indicates in these words that 4 
on the former occasion, in order that the 

preaching might be fulfilled by him, he was 
rescued from the mouth of the lion, referring, 
in this expression, to Nero, as is probable on 
account of the latter’s cruelty. He did not 
therefore afterward add the similar statement, 
“He will rescue me from the mouth of the 
lion” ; for he saw in the spirit that his end 

would not be long delayed. Wherefore he 5 
adds to the words, “And he delivered me 

from the mouth of the lion,” this sentence: 
“The Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom,’ indicating his speedy martyrdom ; 
which he also foretells still more clearly in the 
same epistle, when he writes, “ For I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my 

departure is at hand’’™ > In his’second 6 
epistle to Timothy, moreover, he indicates 

that uke was with him when he wrote,” but at 
his first defense not even he.“ Whence it is 
probable that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles 
at that time, continuing his history down 

to the period when he was with Paul.) But 7 
these things have been adduced by us to 

show that Paul’s martyrdom did not take place 
at the time of that Roman sojourn which Luke 


and to his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, in the fifth edition 
of the Meyer Series, for a defense of their genuineness, and also to 
Woodruff’s article in the Andover Review, October, 1886, for a 
brief and somewhat popular discussion of the subject. The second 
epistle must have been written latest of all Paul’s epistles, just 
before his death, — at the termination of his second captivity, or of 
his first, if his second be denied. 

% 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. 

10 2 Tim. iv. 18. 12 See 2 Tim. iv. 12. 

11 (hid, iv. 6. 48) See 2 Tim, iv. 26. 

14 ‘This is a very commonly accepted opinion among conservative 
commentators, who thus explain the lack of mention of the persecu- 
tion of Nero andof the death of Paul. On the other hand, some 
who accept Luke’s authorship of the Acts, put the composition into 
the latter part of the century and explain the omission of the perse- 
cution and the death of Paul from the object of the work, e.g. 
Weiss, who dates the Gospel of Luke between 7o and 80, and thus 
brings the Acts down to a still later date (see his Aénlertung, p. 
585 sqq-). Itis now becoming quite generally admitted that Luke’s 
Gospel was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, and if this be 
50, the Acts must have been written still later. There is in fact no 
reason for supposing the book to have been written at the point of 
time at which tts account of Paul ceases. The design of the book 
(its text is found in the eighth verse of the first chapter) was to 
give an account of the progress of the Church from Jerusalem to 
Rome, not to write the life of Poul. The record of Paul’s death at 
the close of the book would have been quite out of harmony with 
this design, and would have formed a decided anti-climax, as the 
author was wise enough to understand. Ee was writing, not a life 
of Paul, nor of any apostle or group of apostles, but a history of 
the planting of the Church of Christ. ‘The advanced critics, who 
deny that the Acts were written by a pupil of Paul, of course put its 
composition much later, —some into the time of Domitian, most into 
the second century, But even such eritics admit the genuineness 
of certain portions of the book (the celebrated ‘* We’? passages), 
and the old Titbingen theory of intentional misrepresentation on the 
part of the author ts finding less favor even among the most radical 
critics, 
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8 records. It is probable indeed that as Nero 

was more disposed to mildness in the be- 
ginning, Paul’s defense of his doctrine was more 
easily received ; but that when he had advanced 
to the commission of lawless deeds of daring, 
he made the apostles as well as others the subjects 
of his attacks.’ 


CHAPTER SOX1T. 


The Martyrdom of James, who was called the 
Brother of the Lord. 


1 Bur after Paul, in consequence of his 

appeal to Cesar, had been sent to Rome 
by Festus, the Jews, being frustrated in their | 
hope of entrapping him by the snares which 
they had laid for him, turned against James, | 
the brother of the Lord,’ to whom the episcopal 
seat at Jerusalem had been entrusted by the 

apostles.” The following daring measures 
2 were undertaken by them against him. Lead- 

ing him into their midst they demanded of 
him that he should renounce faith in Christ in 
the presence of all the people. but, contrary 
to the opinion of all, with a clear voice, and with 
greater boldness than they had anticipated, he 
spoke out before the whole multitude and con- 
fessed that our Saviour and Lord Jesus is the 
Son of God. But they were unable to bear 
longer the testimony of the man who, on ac- 
count of the excellence of ascetic virtue® and 
of piety which he exhibited in his life, was 
esteemed by all as the most just of men, and 
consequently they slew him. Opportunity for 
this deed of violence was furnished by the pre- | 
vailing anarchy, which was caused by the fact 
that Festus had died just at this time in Judea, 

and that the province was thus without a goy- 
3 ernor and head.* The manner of James’ 

death has been already indicated by the 
above-quoted words of Clement, who records 
that he was thrown from the pinnacle of the 
temple, and was beaten to death with a club.’ 
But Hegesippus,’ who lived immediately after 
the apostles, gives the most accurate account in 

the fifth book of his Memoirs.’ He writes 
4 as follows: “ James, the brother of the Lord, 


15 Whether Eusebius’ conclusion be correct or not, it is a fact 
that Nero became much more cruel and tyrannical in the latter part 
of his reign. ‘The famous“ first five years,” however exaguerated 
the reports about them, must at least have been of a very different 
character from the remainder of his reign. But those five years of 
clemency and justice were past before Juul reached Rome. 

See above, Bk. I. chap. 12, note 14. 

See above, chap. 1, note 11. 

didogopias. See Bk. VI. chap, 3, note 9. 

See the preceding chapter, note ¥, anc below, note 4o. 

See chap. 1, above. 

On Hegesippus, see Bk. TV. chap. 22. : 
As the Memoirs of Hevesippus consisted of but five books, this 
account of James occurred in the last book, and this shows how en- 
tirely lacking the ‘work was in all chronological arrangement (cf, 
Book IV. chap. 22). This fragment is given by Routh, Ref, Sac. 
I. p. 208 sqq., with a valuable discussion on p, 228 sqq. 
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succeeded to the government of the Church in 
conjunction with the apostles... He has been 
called the Just” by all from the time of our Say- 
iour to the present day ; for there were many 

that bore the name of James. Hewasholy 5 
from his mother’s womb; and he drank 

no wine nor strong drink, nor did he eat flesh. 
No razor came upon his head ; he did not anoint 
himself with oil, and he did not use the 

bath. He alone was permitted to enter 6 
into the holy place ; for he wore not woolen 

but linen garments. And he was in the habit of 
entering alone into the temple, and was frequently 
found upon his knees begging forgiveness for the 


| people, so that his knees became hard like those 
| of a camel, in consequence of his constantly bend- 
}ing them in his worship of God, and ask- 

|ing forgiveness for the people.” 


Beeause: = 7 
of his exceeding great justice he was called 
the Just, and Oblias," which signifies in Greek, 
‘Bulwark of the people’ and ‘Justice,’”in ac- 
cordance with what the prophets declare 
concerning him.’ Now some of the seven 8 
sects, which existed among the people and 
which have been mentioned by me in the Me- 
moirs,"* asked him, ‘ What is the gate of Jesus?’ 


3 weta TwWr arog7oAwr, “ with the apostles’’; as Rufinus rightly 
translates, cw: a@sostolés. Jerome, on the contrary, reads post afo- 
stodos, ** after th ostles,” as if the Greek were wera tous amootc- 
Aovs. This statement of Hegesippus is correct. James was a leader 
of the Jerusalem church, in company with Peter and John, as we 
see from Gal, it. o. Hut that is quite different from saying, as 
fusebius does just above, and as Clement (quoted by Eusebius, 
chap. t, § 3) does, that he was appointed Bishop of Jerusalem by the 
apostles. See chap. 1, note 11. ¥ See chap. 1, note 6. 

ahd st an atic account of James by Hegesippus is an over- 
drawn picture from the middle of the second century, colored by 
Judaizing traits which may have been derived from the Ascents of 
James, and other Apocryphal sources. He turns James into a 
Jewish priest and Nazarite saint (cf. his advice to Paul, Acts xxi. 
23, 24), who drank no wine, ate no flesh, never shaved nor took a 
bath, and wore only linen, But the Biblical James is Pharisaic and 
lezalistic, rather than Essenic and ascetic’? (Schaff, Ch. A/7st. I. p. 
268). For Peter's asceticism, see the Clementine Recogurtions, 
VII, 6; and for Matthew’s, see Clement of Alexandria's Pedagogus, 
ORES : 
11 'OBAtas: probably a corruption of the Heb. DY bsp, which 


signifies ‘bulwark of the people.” The same name is given to 
James by Epiphanius, by Dionysius the Areopagite, and others, 
See Suicer, Thesaurus Ecclestasticus, s.v. 

12 reptoyn Tov Aaov Kat dtxatogvyn. 

13-To what Hezesippus refers 1 do not know, as there is no 
passage in the prophets which can be interpreted in this way. He 
may have been thinking of the passage from Isaiah quoted in § 15, 
below, but the reference is certainly very much strained. 

144 See Bk. IV. chap, 22. 

15 For a di on of this very difficult question, whose inter- 
pretation has p ed all commentators, see Routh Rel. Sac. I 
p. 434 sq-,and Heinichen’s Mel, LV., in his edition of Eusebius, Vol. 
III., p. 654 sqq- The explanation given by Grabe (in his Sfre. #’P. 
p. 254), seems to me the best. According to him, the Jews wish to 
ascertain J s’ opinion in regard to Christ, whether he considers 
him a true guide’or an impostor, and therefore they ask, ‘ What (of 
what sort) is the ““ate (or the way) of Christ? Is it a gate which 
opens into life (or a way which leads to life); or is it a gate which 
opens upon death (or a way which leads to death) PP ar Matt. vu. 
13, 14, Where the two ways and the two gates are compared. The 
Jews had undoubtedly often heard Christ called “the Way,” and 
thus they micht naturally use the expression in asking James’ opin- 
ion about Jesus, “Is he the true or the false way?”? or, ‘* Is this way 
se?" The answer of James which follows is then perfectly 


true or false? 
consistent: ‘‘ He is the Saviour,” in which words he expresses as 
decidedly as he can his belief that the way or the gate of Christ led 
to salvation. And so below, in § 12, where he gives a second answer 
to the question, expressing his belief in Christ still more emphati- 
cally. ‘his is somewhat similar to the explanation of Heinichen 
(fii. p. 659 $q-), who construes the genitive 'Ijaou as in virtual 
apposition to Supa: ** What is this way, Jesus?”? But Grabe seems 
to bring out most clearly the true meaning of the question. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


ulee 3: 


and he replied that he was the Saviour. 
9 On account of these words some believed 

that Jesus is the Christ. But the sects men- 
tioned above did not believe either in a resur- 
rection Or in one’s coming to give to every 
man according to his works." But as many as 
believed did so on account of James. 
Therefore when many even of the rulers 
believed, there was a commotion among 


10 


the Jews and Scribes and Pharisees, who said | 


‘hat there was danger that the whole people 
would be looking for Jesus as the Christ. Com- 
ing therefore in a body to James they said, ‘We 
entreat thee, restrain the people; for they are 
gone astray in regard to Jesus, as if he were the 
Christ.” We entreat thee to persuade all that 
have come to the feast of the Passover concern- 
ing Jesus; for we all have confidence in thee. 
For we bear thee witness, as do all the people, 
that thou art just, and dost not respect per- 
sons." )o thou therefore persuade the 
multitude not to be led astray concerning 
Jesus. For the whole people, and all of us also, 
have confidence in thee. Stand therefore upon 
the pinnacle of the temple,” that from that high 
position thou mayest be clearly scen, and that 
thy words may be readily heard by all the peo- 
ple. For all the tribes, with the Gentiles also, 

are come together on account of the Pass- 
12 over.’ The aforesaid Scribes and Pharisees 

therefore placed James upon the pinnacle 
of the temple, and cried out to him and said: 
‘Thou just one, in whom we ought all to have 
confidence, forasmuch as the people are ted 
astray after Jesus, the crucified one, declare 
tous, what is the gate of Jesus.’-? And he an- 
swered with a loud voice, ‘ Why do ye ask me 


Ld 


13 


16 Rufinus translates von credideriunt neque surrexctsse eum, 
&c., and he is followed by Fabricius (Cod. «lpoc. N. 7. IL. p. 603). 
Vhis rendering suits the context excellently, and seems to be the 
only rendering which gives any meaning to the following sentence. 
And yet, as our Greek stands, it is impossible to translate thus, as 
both avacracw and epxomevov are left entirely indefinite. ‘The 
Greek runs, olx éemiorevov avactacwy, ovTE epyouevov amodovrat, 
x.t.A. Cf. the notes of Valesius and of Heinichen on this passage. 
Of these seven sects, so far as we know, only one, the Sadducees, 
disbelieved in the resurrection from the dead. If Hegesippus’ words, 
therefore, be understood of a general resurrection, he is certainly in 
error. 

17 This sentence sufficiently reveals the legendary character of 
Hegesippus’ account. James’ position as a Christian must have 
been well enough known to prevent such a request being made to 
him in good faith (and there is no sign that it was made in any other 
spirit); and at any rate, after his reply to them already recorded, 
such a repetition of the question in public is absurd. Fabricius, who 
does not think the account is true, says that, ifit is, the Jews seem 
to have asked him a second time, thinking that they could either 
flatter or frighten him into denying Christ. 

18 Cf. Matt. xxii. 16. 

W Eni To mTEpUYLOV TOD vaov. Some MSS. read 70d iepod, and 
in the preceding paragraph that phrase occurs, which is identical 
with the phrase used in Matt. iv. 5, where the devil places Christ on 
a pinnacle of the temple. tepos is the general name for the temple 
buildings as a whole, while vads is a specitic name for the temple 
proper. 

20 Some MSS., with Rufinus and the editions of Valesius and 
Heinichen, add oravpwhertos, who was erneified,’? and Stroth, 
Closs, and Crusé follow this reading in their translations. But many 
of the best MSS. omit the words, as do also Nicephorus, Burton, 
Routh, Schwegler, Laemmer, and Stigloher, and L prefer to follow 
their éxample, as the words seem to be an addition from the previous 
line, 


concerning Jesus, the Son of Man? He himself 
sitteth in heaven at the right hand of the great 
Power, and is about to come upon the 
clouds of heaven.’*! And when many were 
fully convinced and gloried in the testimony 
of James, and said, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David,’ these same Scribes and Vharisees said 
again to one another, ‘We have done badly in 
supplying such testimony to Jesus. But let us 
go up and throw him down, in order that 
they may be afraid to believe him.’ And 
they cried out, saying, ‘Oh! oh! the just 
man is also in error.’ And they fulfilled the 
Scripture written in Isaiah,” ‘ Let us take away * 


i4 


15 


ithe just man, because he is troublesome to us: 


therefore they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings.’ So they went up and threw down 
the just man, and said to each other, ‘ Let 
us stone James the Just.’ And they began to 
stone him, for he was not killed by the fall; but 
he turned and knelt down and said, ‘I entreat 
thee, Lord God our’ Father,” forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’*” And 
while they were thus stoning him one of 
the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of the 
Rechabites,” who are mentioned by Jeremiah 
the prophet,” cried out, saying, ‘Cease, what 
do. yer The gust. one .prayeth, for-you.’ * 


16 


if 


21 Cf. Matt. xxvi. 64 and Mark xiv. 62. 

22 Isa, ili, 10. Jess (p. 50) says, “Auch darin ist Hegesipp 
nur cin Kind seiner Zett, dass er in ausgedehntem Masse im Alten 
‘Lestamente Weissagungen auffindet. Aber mit Bezug darauf darf 
man nicht vergessen, — dass dergletchen mehr oratorische Benut- 
zung als exegetische Erklirungen sein sollen.” Cf. the writer’s 
Dialogue between a Christian and a Few (Papiscus and Philo), 
chap. tr. 

“) apomev. The LUXX, as we have it to-day, reads Sijrwper, but 
Justin Martyr’s a/., chap. 136, reads apwnev (though in chaps. 
17 and 133 it reads dyowmev). ‘Vertullian also in his «lez. Marc. 
Bk. TT. chap, 22, shows that he read apwper, for he translates 
auferamus. 

“2h Kupre Oe& warep. °5 Luke xxiii. 34. 

26 'PayaBei, which is simply the reproduction in Greek letters 
of the Hebrew plural, and is equivalent to “the Rechabites.” But 
Hevesippus uses it without any article as if it were the name of an 
individual, just as he uses the name ‘Py, a3 which immediately pre- 
cedes. ‘The Rechabites were a tribe who took their ovigin from Je- 
honadab, the son of Rechab, who appears from x Chron. ii. 55 to 
have belonged to a branch of the Kenites, the Arabian tribe which 
came into Palestine with the Israelites. Jehonadab enjoined upon 
his descendants a nomadic and ascetic mode of life, which they 
observed with great strictness for centuries, and received a bless- 
ing from God on account of their steadfastness (Jer. xxxv. 10). 
That a Rechabite, who did not belong to the tribe of Judah, nor 
even to the genuine people of Israel, should have been a priest 
seems at first sight inexplicable. Different solutions have been of- 
fered. Some think that Hegesippus was mistaken,—the source 
from which he took his account having confounded this ascetic 
Rechabite with a priest, — but this is hardly probable. Plumptre, 
in Smith's Ad, Dect. art. Rectadstes (which see for a full account of 
the tribe), thinks that the blessing pronounced upon them by God 
(Jer. xxxv. to) included their solemn adoption among the people of 
Israel, and their incorporation into the tribe of Levi, and therefore into 
the number of the priests. Others (e.g. Villemont, /7. 70. 1. p. 633) 
have supposed that nany Jews, including also priests, embraced the 
yractices and the institutions of the Rechabites and were therefore 
identified with them. The lang e here, however, seems to imply 
anative Rechabite, and it is probable that Tlegesippus at least be- 
lieved this person to be such, whether his belief was correct or not. 
See Routh, L. p. 243 sq. av See Jur, xxxv. 

28 In Epiphanius, //a-. LXXVITT. 14, these words are put into 
the mouth of Simeon, the son of Clopas; from which some have 
concluded that Simeon had joined the order of the Rechabites; but 
there is no ground for such an assumption, ‘Lhe Stmeon of Mpi- 
phanins and the Rechabite of Hegesippus are not necessarily identi- 
cal. ‘They represent simply varieties of the ortuinal account, and 
Hpiphanius’, as the more exact, was undoubtedly the later tradition, 
and an intentional improvement upon the vagueness of the -oriinal. 
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MARTYRDOM OF JAMES, THE LORD’S’ BROTHER. 


127 


18 And one of them, who was a fuller, took 
the club with which he beat out clothes and 
struck the just man on the head. And thus he 
suffered martyrdom.” And they buried him on 
the spot, by the temple, and his monument still 
remains by the temple”. He became a true 
witness, both to Jews and Grecks, that Jesus is 
the Christ. And immediately Vespasian be- 
sieged them’ ™ 
19 These things are related at length by 
Hegesippus, who is in agreement with 
Clement.” James was so admirable a man and 
so celebrated among all for his justice, that the 
more sensible even of the Jews were of the opin- 
ion that this was the cause of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, which happened to them immediately 
after his martyrdom for no other reason than 
20 their daring act against him. Josephus, at 
least, has not hesitated to testify this in his 
writings, where he says,” “These things hap- 
pened. to the Jews to avenge James the Tice 
who was a brother of Jesus, that is called the 
Christ. For the Jews slew him, although 
21 he was a most just man.” And the same 
writer records his death also in the twen- 
tieth book of his Antiquities in the following 
words :** “ But the emperor, when he learned 
of the death of Festus, sent Albinus®” to be 


29 Clement (in chap. 5, § 4, above), who undoubtedly used the 
account of Hegesippus as his source, describes the death of James 
as taking place in the same way, but omits the stoning which pre- 
ceded. Josephus, on the other hand (quoted below), mentions only 
the stoning. But Hegesippus’ account, which is the fullest that we 
have, gives us the means of reconciling the briefer accounts of 
Clement and of Josephus, and we have no reason to think cither 
account incorrect. 


40 Valesius remarks that the monument (o¢tyA7) could not have 


stood through the destruction of Jerusalem until the time of Ilege- 


sippus, nor could James have been buried near the temple, as the 
Jews always buricd their dead without the oiey walls, ‘Lillemont 
atteinpted to mect the difficulty by supposing that James was thrown 


from a pinnacle of the temple overlooking the V alley of Jehoshaphat, 
and therefore fell without the walls, where he was stoned and buried, 
aad where his monument could remain undisturbed. ‘lillemont, 
however, afterward withdrew his explanation, which was beset with 
difficulties. Others have supposed that the monument mentioned 
by Hegesippus was erected after the destruction of Jerusalem (cf. 
Jerome, de vr, zl. 2), while his body was buried in another place. 
‘This is quite poss sle, as Hegesippus must have seen some monu- 
ment of James which was reported to have been the original one, 
but which must certs vinly have been of later date. A monument, 
which is now commonly known as the tomb of St. James, is shown 
upon the east side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and therefore at a 
considerable distance from the temple. See Routh, Ne/. Sac. I. 
p- 246 sqq.- “l See below, note 40. 

32 See above, chap. 1, § 4. His agreement with Clement is not 
very surprising, inasmuch as the latter probably drew his knowledge 
from the account of the former. 

4338 This passage is not found in our existing MSS. of Josephus, 
but is given by Origen (Contra Celszm, I. 47); which shows at any 
rate that Eusebius did not invent the words, It is probable there- 
fore, that the copies of Josephus used by Origen and Eusebius con- 
tained this interpolation, while the copies from which our existing 
MSS. drew were without it. It is of course possible, especially since 
he does not mention the reference in Josephus, that Eusebius quoted 
these words from Origen. But this does not help matters any, as 
it stil remains as difficult to account for the occurrence of the words 
in Origen, and even if Eusebius did take the passage from Origen 
instead of from Josephus himself, we still have no right with Jac h- 
mann (74. p. 40) to accuse him of wilful deception, For with his great 
confidence in Origen, and his unbounded admiration for him, and 
with his naturally uneritics al spirit, he would readily accept as true 
in all good faith a quotation given by Origen and purporting to be 
taken from Josephus, even though he could not Ros, it in his own 
copy of the latter’s works. Art. XX 0. 

8 Albinus succeeded Festus in 6: or 62 A.D, He was a very 
corrupt governor and was in turn succeeded by Gessius Florus in 
64 A.D. “See Wieseler, Chron, d. Ap, Zettalters, p. 89, 


procurator of Judea. But the younger Ananus,” 
who, as we have already said,” had obtained the 
high priesthood, was of an exceedingly bold and 
reckless disposition. He belonged, moreover, 
to the sect of the Sadducees, who are the most 
cruel of all the Jews in the execution of judg- 

ment, as we have already shown.*. Ananus, 22 
therefore, being of this character, and sup- 

posing that he had a favorable opportunity on 


faccount of the fact that Festus was dead, and 


Albinus was still on the way, called together the 
Sanhedrim, and brought before them the brother 
of Jesus, the so- called Christ, James by name, 
together with some others,” and accused them 
of violating the law, and condemned them 
to be stoned.” But those in the city who 23 
seemed most moderate and skilled in the law 

were very angry at this, and sent secretly to the 
king," requesting him to order Ananus to cease 
such proceedings. Vor he had not done right 
even this first time. And certain of them also 
went to meet Albinus, who was journeying from 
Alexandria, and reminded him that it was not 
lawful for Ananus to summon the Sanhedrim 

without his knowledge.” And Albinus, being 24 


“ Ananus was the fifth son of the high priest Annas mentioned 
inthe N. ‘Tl. His father and his four brothers had been high priests 
before him, as Josephus tells us in this same paragraph. He was 
appointed high priest by Agrippa II. in 61 or 62 a.p., and held the 
office but mange months. 

7 Ananus’ accession ts recorded by Josephus in a sentence imme- 
diately preceding, which Musebius, who abridges Josephus’ account 
somewhat, has omitted in this quotation, 

* Tecan tind no previous mention in Josephus of the hardness of 
the Sadducees; but see Reland’s note upon this passage in Josephus. 
It may be that we have lost a part of the account of the Sadducees 
and Pharisees. 

Kal qupayaywv eis avto [tov adeAhov “Incod Tov xpiaTrou 
Aeyonevov, laxwBos dvoxaavta, kat) teas [itepous|,«.7.A. Some 
eritics regard the bracketed words as spurious, but Neander, Gesch. 
dey PHlansung und Lettung der Christlichen Kirche, 5th ed., 
Pp. 445, note, contends for their genuineness, and this is now the 
common opinion of critics, It is in fact very difficult to suppose 
that a Christian in interpol: iting the passage, w oul lhave referred to 
James as the brother of the “ yo-cad/ed Christ.” On the other hand, 
as the words stand there is no rood reason to doubt their genuineness. 

4” The date of the martyrdom of James, given here by Josephus, 
is 6r or 62 A.D. (at the time of the Passover, according to Hegesippus, 
§ ro, above). ‘here is no reason for doubting this date which is 
given with such exactness by Josephus, and it is further confirmed 
by Eusebius in his C/7o7., who puts James’ s martyrdom in the sey- 
enth year of Nero, i.e. 61 A.D. , While Jerome puts it in the eighth 
year of Nero. The Clementines and the Chronzcon Paschale, 
which state that James survived Peter, and are therefore cited in 
support of a later date, are too late to be of any weight over against 
such an exact statement as that of Josephus, especially since Peter 
and James died at such a distance from one another. He: gesip ypus 
has been cited over and over again by historians as assigning the 
date of the martyrdom to 69 A.p., and as thus betng in direct conflict 
with Josephus; as a consequence some follow his supposed date, 
others that of Josephus. But I can find no reason for asserting that 
He; gesip pus assigns the martyrdom to 69. Certainly his words in 
this chapter, which are referred to, by no means necessitate such an 
assumption. Fle concludes his account with the words Kat ebdus 
Ovcoramtavos TEAOpKE cavutous. ‘he woAcopxet avrovs is certs uinly 
to be referred to the commencement of the war (not to the siege of 
the city of Jerusalem, which was undertaken by Titus, not by Ves- 
pasian), Le. to the year 67 A.p., and in such an account as this, in 
which the overthrow of the Jews is desig nedly presented in connec- 
tion with the death of James, it is hype r-ctiticism to insist that the 
word evs must imdicate a space of time of only a few months? 
duration. Itisa vyery inde finite word, and the most we c: un draw 
from Hegesippus’ account is that not long before Vespasian’s inva- 
sion of Judea, We umes was slain. The sz amie may be said in regard to 
Eusebtus’ report in Bk. [I]. chap. 1, 5 ly which certainly is not 
definite enough to be aed as a contradiction of his express stite- 
ment in his CAvomrede. But however it may be with this report 
and that of Hegesippus, the date given by Josephus is undoubtedly 
to be accepted as correct, Ag crippa TI. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


(par, 23) 


persuaded by their representations, wrote in anger 
to Ananus, threatening him with punishment. And 
the king, Agrippa, i im consequence, deprived him 
of the high priesthood,” which he ‘er held three 

months, and appointed Jesus, the son of 
25 Damneus.”“ These things are recorded 

in regard to James, who is said to be the 
author of the first of the so-called catholic” epis- 
tles. But it is to be observed that it is. dis- 
puted ; “ at least, not many of the ancients have 
mentioned it, as is the case likewise with the 
epistle that bears the name of Jude,” which is 


Sptov. Jost reads exetvou (referring to Agrippa) instead of atroo 
(referring to Albinus), and peat draws the conclusion that 
the Sanhedrim could be called only with the consent of A zrippa, and 
that therefore Ananus had acted contrary to the richts of A, urippa, 
but not contrary to the rights of Albinus. But the reading autov is 
supported by overwhelming MS. authority, and must be regarded as 
undoubtedly correct. Jost’s conclusion, therefore, which his acc ept- 
ance of the exeivou forced upon him, is quite incorrect. ‘The pas- 
sage appears to imply that the Sanhedrim could be called on ly with 
the consent of the procurator, and it has been so interpreted; but as 
Schiirer points out (Geych. der Fuden tue Zettacter Fesu Christ, 
P-169 sq.), this conclusion is incorrect, and all that the passage im- 
plies i is that the Sanhedrim could not hole 1 a sovervign process, that 
is, could not meet for the purpose of passing sentence of death and 
executing the sentence, during the absence or without the consent of 
the procurator. For the transaction of ordinary business the con- 
sent of the procurator was not necessary. Compare the Commenta- 
ries on John xyill. 31, and the remarks of Schiirer in the passage 
referred to above. 

# Agrippa, as remarked above, chap. 19, note 4, exercised gov- 
ernment over the temple, and enjoyed the power of appointing and 
removing the high priests. 

44 Of Jesus, the son of Damnzus, nothing further is known. He 
was succeeded, while Albinus was still procurator, by Jesus, the son 
of Gamaliel (Ant. XX. 9. 4). 

4° This term was applied to all or a part of these seven epistles 
by the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, and Dionysius, and since the 
time of Eusebius has been the common designation. ‘Vhe word is 
used in the sense of “ general,’’ to denote that the epistles are encyc- 
lical letters addressed to no particular persons or congregations, 
though this is not true of II. and ILI. John, which, however, are 
classed with the others on account of their suy pp: sed Johannine 
authorship, and consequent close connection with his first epistle. 
The word was not first used, as some have held, 

“canonical,” to denote the catholic or gencral acceptance of the 
epistle, —a meaning which Eusebius contradicts in this very pas- 
sage, and which the history of the epistles themselves (five of the 
seven being among the antilegomena) sufficiently refutes. See 
Holtzmann’s £indertung, p. 472 8qq-, and Weiss, third. p. 8a sqq. 

46 poOeverar, It is common to translate the word volos, ‘* spuri- 
ous” (and the kindred verb, ‘to be spurious”); but it is plain 
enough from this passage, as bias from others, that Eusebius did not 
employ the word in that sense. He commonly used it, in fact, in a 
loose way, to mean “‘ disputed,’”’ in the same sense in which he often 
employed the word avrtAeyouevos, Liicke, indeed, maintained that 
Eusebius always used the words voos and avtiAevyouevos as synony- 
mous; but in Jk. III. chap. 25, as pointed out 1n note x on that 
chapter, he employed the words as respective designations of two 
distinct classes of books. 

The Epistle of James is classed by Eusebius (in Bk. IIT. chap. 
25) among the antilezomena, ‘The ancient testimonies for its au- 
thenticity are very few. It was used by no one, except Hermas, 
down to the end of the second century. Irenastus seems to have 
known the epistle (his works exhibit some apparent reminiscences 
of it), but he nowhere directly cites it. ‘The Muratorian Fragment 
omits it, but the Syriac Peshito contains it, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria shows a few faint reminiscences of it in his extant works, and 
according to Eusebius, VI. 14, wrote commentaries upon “ Jude 
and the other catholic epistles.” It is quoted ue que nly by Origen, 
who first connects it with the “Brother of the Lord,” but does not 
express himself with decision as to its authentici ity. From his time 
on it was commonly accepted as the work of “ James, the Lord’s 
brother.’? Eusebius throws it among the antilezomena; not neces- 
sarily because he considered it unauthentic, but because the early 
testimonies for it are too few to raise it to the dignity of one of the 
homologoumena (see Bk. Ill. chap. 25, note 1). Luther rejected 
the epistle upon purely dogmatic crounds. ‘Che advanced critical 
school are unanimous in considering it a post-apostolic work, and 
many conservative scholars agree with them, See Holtzmann’s 
Linlettung, po 475 sqq., and Weiss’ Haudertiong, p. 396 sqq. The 
latter defends its authenticity (i.e. the authorship of James, the 
brother of the Lord), and, in agreement with many other scholars of 
conservative tendencies, throws its origin back into the early part of 
the fifties. 

47 ‘The authenticity of the Epistle of Jude (also classed among, 


in the sense of 


also one of the seven so-called catholic epistles. 
Nevertheless we know that these also, with the 
rest, have been read publicly in very many 
churches.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Asinianus the First Bishop of the Church of 
Alexandria after Mark. 


Wuen Nero was in the eighth year of his 
reign,' Annianus? succeeded Mark the evangelist 
in the administration of the parish of Alexan- 
dria.? 


CHAPTER. 3AV.. 


The Persecution under Nero tn which Paul and 
Peter were honored at Rome with Martyrdom 


in Behalf of Religion. ealee’ 


-WneN the government of Nero was now 1 
firmly established, he began to plunge into 
unholy pursuits, and armed himself even against 
the religion of the God of the universe. 

To describe the greatness of his depravity 2 
does not lie within the plan of the present 

work. As there are many indeed that have 
recorded his history in most accurate narratives,! 
every one may at his pleasure learn from them 
the coarseness of the man’s extraordinary mad- 
ness, under the influence of which, after he 
had accomplished the destruction of so many 
myriads without any reason, he ran into such 
blood-guiltiness that he did not spare even his 
nearest relatives and dearest friends, but de- 
stroyed his mother and his brothers and _ his 
wife,* with very many others of his own family, 


the antilegomena by Eusebius in Bk, ITT. chap. 25) is about as 
well su pported as that of the Epistle of James. ‘The Peshito does 
not contain it, and the Syrian Church in general rejected it for a 
number of centuries. The Muratorian Fragment accepts it, and 
Tertullian eyeeany considered it a work of Jude, the apostle (see 
De Cultu Fem. 1. 3). The first to quote from i it is Clement of 
Alexandria, who w see a pare meray upon it in ney ag with 
the other catholic epistles, according to Eusebius, VI. rq. 1. Origen 
looked upon it much as he looked upon the E pistle of Janie, but 
did not make the “Jude, the brother of James,” one of the twelve 
apostics. Eusebius treats it as he does James, and Luther, followed 
by many modern conservative scholars (among them Neander), 
rejects it. Its defenders commonly ascribe it to Jude, the brother of 
the Lord, in distinction from Jude the apostle, and put its composi- 
tion before the destruction of Jerusalem. The advanced critical 
school unanimously deny its authenticity, and most of them throw 
its composition into the second century, although some put it back 
into the latter part of the first. See Holtzm ann, p. 501. 

48 On the Hpistles of Peter, see Bk, IIL. chap. 3, notes 1 and 2. 
On the Epistles of John, see zésd. chap. 44, notes 18 and 19. 

W ep wAelatats exxAnatacs, 

162 A.p. With this agrees Jerome’s version of the 
while the Armenian version gives the seventh year of Nero. 

2 Annianus, according to Bk, IIT. chap. r4, below, held his office 
twenty-two years. In. A fost. Const. VIL. 46 he ts said to have been 
ordained by Mark as the first bishop of Alexandria, ‘The Chron. 
Ortent. 8) (according to Westcott in the Dict. ef Christ, Brog.) 
reports that he was appointed by Mark after he had performed a 
miracle upon him. He is commemorated in the Roman martyr- 
ology with St. Mark, on April 2 

’-Upon Mark's connection with Egypt, see above, chap. 16, 

note 1. 

1Tacitus (ctu. XII.-XVI.), Suetonius (Vere), and Dion 
Cassius (IL.XNT.-LXIIL.). 

2 Nero's mother, Agrippina the younger, daughter of Germani- 
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as he would private and public enemies, 
3 with various kinds of deaths. But with 

all these things this particular in the cat- 
alogue of his crimes was still wanting, that he 
was the first of the emperors who showed 

himself an enemy of the divine religion. 
4 The Roman Tertullian is likewise a witness 

of this. 
your records. There you will find that Nero 
was the first that persecuted this doctrine, 
particularly then when after subduing all the 
east, he exercised his cruelty against all at 
Rome.? We glory in having such a man the 
leader in our punishment. For whoever knows 
him can understand that nothing was con- 

demned by Nero unless it was something 
5 of great excellence.” Thus publicly an- 

nouncing himself as the first among God’s 
chief enemies, he was led on to the slaughter of 
the apostles. It is, therefore, recorded that 
Paul was beheaded in Rome itself, and that 


cus and of Agrippina the elder, was assassinated at Nero’s command 

“in 60 A.p. in her villaon Lake Lucerine, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to drown her in a boat so constructed as to break to pieces while she 
was sailing in iton the lake. His younger brother Britannicus was 
poisoned by his order at a banquet in 55 A.p. His first wife Octavia 
was divorced in order that he might marry Popp:ea, the wife of his 
friend Otho, and was afterward put to death. Poppa herself died 
from the effects of a kick given her by Nero while she was with 
child. 3 ‘Tertullian, «1 fol. V. 

4 We learn from Tacitus, lz. XV. 39, that Nero was suspected 
to be the author of the great Roman contlagration, which took place 
in 64 a.p. (Pliny, 7/7. V. XVII. x, Suetonius, 38, and Dion Cassius, 
LXIL. 18, state directly that he was the author of it), and that to 
avert this suspicion from himself he accused the Christinns of the 
deed, and the terrible Neronian persecution which Tacitus describes 
so fully was the result. Gibbon, and in recent times especially Schil- 
ler (Geschichte der Rimischen Katsersett unter der Reglerung 
des Nero, p. 584 sqq-), have maintained that Tacitus was mistaken 
in calling this a persecution of Christians, which was rather a perse- 
cution of the Jews asa whole. But we have no reason for impeach- 
ing Tacitus’ accuracy in this case, especially since we remember 
that the Jews enjoyed favor with Nero through his wife Poppwa. 
What is very significant, Josephus is entirely silent in regard to a 
persecution of his countrymen under Nero. We may assume as 
probable (with Ewald and Renan) that it was through the sugges- 
tion of the Jews that Nero’s attention was drawn to the Christians, 
and he was led to throw the guilt upon them, as a people whose 
habits would best give countenance to such a suspicion, and most 
easily excite the rage of the populace against them. ‘This was not 

‘a persecution of the Christians in the strict sense, that is, it was not 
aimed against their religion as such; and yet it assumed such pro- 
portions and was attended with such horrors that it always lived in 
the memory of the Church as the first and one of the most awful of 
a long line of persecutions instituted against them by imperial Rome, 
and it revealed to them the essential conflict which existed between 
Rome as it then was and Christianity. 

5 The Greek translator of Vertullian’s +1 sology, whoever he may 
have been (certainly not Husebius himself; see chap. 2, note 9, 
above), being ignorant of the Latin idiom cv mearcite, has made 
very bad work of this sentence, and has utterly destroyed the sense 
of the original, which runs as follows: ¢/fc repertctis primum 
Neronem tn hanc sectam cron maxime Rome ortentem Cwesa- 
rtano gladio feroctsse (‘There you will find that Nero was the 
first to assail with the imperial sword the Christian sect, which was 
then especially flourishing in Rome”), he Greek translation 
reads: éxet evpyaete mpwtov Nepwva toto To Soya, qvika madiora 
év ‘Pun THY avaToAny Tagay Umotagus wmos ye ets mavras, Siw- 
tovra, in the rendering of which I have followed Crusé, who has re- 
produced the idea of the Greek translator with as_much fidelity as 
the sentence will allow. The German translators, Stroth and Closs, 
render the sentence directly from the original Latin, and thus pre- 
serve the meaning of Tertullian, which is, of course, what the Greek 
translator ittended to reproduce. IT have not, however, felt at lib- 
erty in the present case to follow their éxample. 

8 This tradition, that Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome, is early 
and universal, and disputed by no counter-tradition, and may be 
accepted as the one certain historical fact known about Vaul outside 
of the New Testament accounts. Clement (fd. Cox. chap. 5) 1s the 
first-to mention the death of Paul, and seems to imply, though he 
does not directly state, that his death took place in Rome during 
the persecution of Nero. Caius (quoted below, § 7), a writer of 


VOL. I. 


MARTYRDOM OF PAUL AND PETER. 


He writes as follows :2 “ Examine. 


129 


Peter likewise was crucified under Nero’ This 
account of Peter and Paul is substantiated by the 
fact that their names are preserved in the ceme- 
teries of that place even to the present 

day. It is confirmed likewise by Caius,’ 6 


the first quarter of the third century, is another witness to his death 
in Rome, as is also Dionysius of Corinth (quoted below, § 8) of the 
second century. Origen (quoted by Euseb. III. 1) states that he 
was martyred in Rome under Nero. ‘Tertullian (at the end of the 
second century), in his De prescriptione Her, chap. 36, is still 
more distinct, recording that Paul was beheaded in Rome. Euse- 
bius and Jerome accept this tradition unhesitatingly, and we may 
i As a Roman citizen, we should expect him to meet 
death by the sword. 

7 The tradition that Peter suffered martyrdom in Rome is as old 
and as universal as that in regard to Paul, but owing to a great 
amount of falsehood which became mixed with the original tradition 
by the end of the second century the whole has been rejected as 
untrue by some modern critics, who go so far as to deny that Peter 
was ever at Rome. (See especially Lipsius’ Dre QOnellen der 
roneischen Petrus-Sage, Kiel, 1872; a summary of his view is given 
by Jackson in the Preshyterdan Ouarterly and Princeton Review, 
1876, p. 263 sq. In Lipsius’ latest work upon this subject, Dre 
slete Pault und Petr’, 1837, he makes important concessions.) 
The tradition is, however, too strong to be set aside, and there is 
absolutely no trace of any conflicting tradition. We may therefore 
assume it as overwhelmingly probable that Peter was in Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there, His martyrdom is plainly referred to in 
John xxi. ro, though the place of it is not given, ‘Lhe first extra- 
biblical witness to it is Clement of Rome. He also leaves the place 
of the martyrdom unspecified (sfd@ Cor. 5), but he evidently as- 
sumes the place as well known, and indeed it is impossible that the 
early Church could haye known of the death of Peter and Paul 
without knowing where they died, and there is in neither case a 
sinule opposing tradition, Ignatius (dd Row. chap. 4) connects 
Paul and Peter in an especial way with the Roman Church, which 
seems platly to imply that Peter had been in Rome. Phlegon 
(supposed to be the Iismperor Hadrian writing under the name of a 
favorite slave) 1s said by Origen (Contra Celsum, Il. 14) to have 
confused Jesus and Peter in his Chroricles. This is very signifi- 
cant as implying that Peter must have been well known in Rome. 
Dionysius, quoted below, distinctly states that Peter labored in 
Rome, and Cauus is a witness for it. So Irenaus, Clement, Tertul- 
lian, and later athers without a dissenting voice. ‘The first to men- 
tion Peter’s death by crucifixion (unless John xxi. 18 be supposed 
to imply it) is ‘Vertullian (De Preserzp. Ter. chap. 36), but he 
mentions it as a fact already known, and tradition since his time is 
so unanimous in regard to it that we may consider it in the highest 
degree probable. On the tradition reported by Origen, that Peter 
was crucified head downward, see below, Bk. III. chap. 1, where 
Origen is quoted by Eusebius, 

8’ The history of Caius is veiled in obscurity. All that we know 
of him is that he was a very learned ecclesiastical writer, who at 
the beginning of the third century held a disputation with Proclus in 
Rome (cf, Bk. VI. chap. 20, below). The accounts of him given 
by Jerome, Theodoret, and Nicephorus are drawn from Eusebius 
and furnish us no new data. Photius, however (4767. XLVIL1.), 
reports that Caius was said to have been a presbyter of the Roman 
Church during the episcopates of Victor and Zephyrinus, and to 
have been elected ** Bishop of the Gentiles,’? and hence he is com- 
mouly spoken of as a presbyter of the Roman Church, though the 
tradition rests certainly upon a very slender foundation, as Photius 
lived some six hundred years after Caius, and is the first to mention 
the fact. Photius also, although with hesitation, ascribes to Caius a 
work Ox the Cause of the Universe, and one called The Lady- 
yinth, and another Algafust the Heresy of Artemon (see below, 
Bk. V. chap. 28, note 1). The first of these (and by some the 
last also), is now commonly ascribed to Hippolytus. ‘Though the 
second may have been written by Caius it is no longer extant, and 
hence all that we have of his writings are the fragments of the 
Dialogue with Procius preserved by Eusebius in this chapter and 
in Bk. LIL. chaps, 28, 31. Vhe absence of any notice of the personal 
activity of so distinguished a writer has led some critics (e.g, Salmon 
in Smith and Wace, I. p. 386, who refers to Lightfoot, ournal of 
Philology, 1. 98, as holding the same view) to assume the identity 
of Caius and Hippolytus, supposing that Hippolytus in the /sa- 
logue with Broclus styled himself simply by his preenomen Caius, 
and that thus as the book fell into the hands of strangers the tradi- 
tion arose of a writer Caius who in reality never had a separate exist- 
ence. ‘his theory is ingenious, and in many respects plausible, and 
certainly cannot be disproved (owing chiefly to our lack of knowledge 
about Caius), and yet in the absence of any proof that Hippolytus ac- 
tually bore the pre:nomen Caius it can be regarded as no more than a 
bare hypothesis. The two are distinguished by Eusebius and by all 
the writers who mention them. On Caius’ attitude toward the Apoc- 
alypse, see Bk. ILI. chap. 28, note 4; and on his opinion in regard 
to the authorship of the EMpistle to the Hebrews, see Bk, Wills chap. 
20, and Bk. JIL. chap. 3, note 17, “The fragments of Caius (inelud- 
ing fragments from the Little Labyrinth, mentioned above) are 
civen with annotations in Routh’s Aed. Sacre, IT. 125-158, and in 
translation (with the addition of the Muratorian Fragment, wrongly 
ascribed to Caius by its discoverer) in the Al te-Wicene Futhers, 
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Tite, ChLURCH, HISTORV,GFsEUSEBIUS. 


Bi, Aa 


a member of the Church,? who arose” under 


Zephyrinus,” bishop of Rome. He, in a pub- 
lished disputation He Proclus,” the leader of 
the Phrygian he eresy,” speaks as follows con- 

cerning the places where the sacred corpses 
7 of the aforesaid apostles are laid: “But™ 

I can show the trophies of the apostles. 
For if you will go to the Vatican © or to the 
Ostian way,’ you will find the trophies of those 

who laid the foundations of this church,” ” 
8 And that they both suffered martyrdom 

at the same time is stated by Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth,’ in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans,’ in the following words: “ You have thus 
by such an admonition bound together the 
planting of Peter and of Paul at Rome and 
Corinth. For both of them planted and like- 
wise taught us in our Corinth.” And _ they 


V. 599-604. See also the article of Salmon in Smith and Wace, of 
Harnack, in Herzog (2d ed.), and Schalf’s CA, //est. IL. p. 775 sqq. 

9 éxkAnovagTixos avnp. 

10 yeyovws, Crusé translates “born’”?; but Eusebius cannot 
have meant that, for in Bk. VI. chap. 20 he tells us that Caius’ dis- 
v2 ation with Proclus was held during the episcopate of Zephyrinus. 

e used yeyorus, therefore, as to indic: ate the tat that time he came 
into public notice, as we use the word ‘ 

1 On Zephyrinus, sce below, Bk. V. chap. 28, § 7. 

12 This Proclus probably introduced Montini, tate Rome at 
the beginning of the third century. According to Psendo-Tertullian 
(Adv, omnes Her. chap. 7) he was a leader ‘of one division of the 
Montanists, the other division being composed of followers of A°s- 
chines. He is probably to be identified with the Proculus zoster . 
classed by Tertullian, in Adz. Vad. chap. 5, with Justin Martyr, 
Miltiades, and Irenzcus as a successful opponent of heresy. 

13 The sect of the Montanists. Ca illed the “ Phrygisn heresy,” 
from the fact jae 5 took its rise in Phrygia. Upon Montanism, 
see below, Bk. LV. chap. 27, and especiz oe bk. V. ch ip. 16 sqq. 

44 The 6 oie makes it probs ible that Caius, in reply to certain 
claims of Proclus, was asserting over against him the ability of the 
Roman church to exhibit the true trophies of the greatest of all the 
apostles. And what these claims of Proclus were can perhaps be 
gathered from his words, quoted by Eusebius in Bk. ITI. chap. 31, 

4, in which Philip and his daughters are said to have been buried 
in Hierapolis. ‘Lhat these two sentences were closely connected in 
the original is quite possible. 

1 According to an ancient tradition, Peter was crucified upon the 


“arose. 


hill of Janiculum, near the Vatican, where the Church of San Pietro | 


in Montorio now stands, and the hole in which his cross stood is 
still shown to the trustful visitor. A more probable tradition makes 
the scene of execution the Vatican hill, where Nero’s circus was, 
and where the persecution took pluce, Paronius makes the whole 
ridge on the right bank of the Tiber one hill, and thus reconciles 
the two traditions. In the fourth century, the remains of Peter were 
transferred from the Catac ombs of San Sebastiano (where they are 
said to have been interred in 258 a.p.) to the Basilica of St. Peter, 
which occupied the sight of the: OReRenE basilica on the Vatican. 

W# Paul was beheaded, according to tradition, on the Ostian way, 
at the spot now occupied by the Abbey of the Three Fountains. 
The fountains, which are said to have sprung up at the spots where 
Paul’s head struck the ground three times after the decapitation, are 
still shown, as also the pillar to which he is supposed to have been 
bound! In the fourth century, at the same time that Peter’s remains 
were transferred to the Vatican, Paul’s remains are said to have been 
buried in the Basilica of St. Ps ul, which occupied the site now marked 
by the church of San Paolo fuori le mura. ‘There is nothing wn- 
probable in the traditions as to the spot where Paul and Peter met 
their death. They are as old as the second century; and while they 
cannot be accepted as indisputably true (since there is always a ten- 
dency to fix the deathplace of a great man even if it is not known), 

et on the other hand if Peter and Paul were martyred in Rome, 
it is hardly possible that the place of their death and burial could 
have been forgotten by the Roman church itself within a century 
and a half. 

- WW Neither Paul nor Peter founded the Roman church in the 
strict sense, for there was a congregation of believers there even 
before Paul came to Rome, as his Epistle to the Romans shows, 
and Peter cannot have reached there until some time after Paul. 
It was, however, a very early fiction that Paul and Peter together 
founded the church in that city. 

188 On Dionysius of Corinth, sce below, Bk. LV. chap. 

19 Another quotation from this epistle is given in bk. 
23. The fragments are discussed by Routh, Aed. Sac. 1. 

20 Whatever may be the truth of Dionysius’ report as 


iV. chap. 
179 Sq. 
to Peter's 


taught together in like manner in Italy, and suf- 
fered martyrdom at the same time.”*' I have 
quoted these things in order that the truth of 


the history might be still more confirmed. 


CHAPTER XXV1. 
The Jews, afflicted with Innumerable Evils, 


commenced the Lasé War against the Romans. 


Josepnus again, after relating many things 1 
in connection with the calamity which came 
upon the whole Jewish nation, records,' in addi- 
tion to many other circumstances, that a great 
many” of the most honorable among the Jews 
were scourged in Jerusalem itself and then 
crucified by Florus.2 It happened that he 
was procurator of Judea when the war began 
to be kindled, in the twelfth year of Nero.* 


martyrdom at Rome, he is almost certainly in error in speaking as 
he does of Peter’s work i in Corinth, It is difficult, to be sure, to dis- 
pose of so direct and early a tradition, but it is still more duncult to 
accept it. ‘The statement that Paul and Peter together planted the 
Corinthian sonnel is certainly an error, as we know — it was 
Paul's own church, founded by him alone. The so-called as has 
party, mentioned in r Cor, i,, is perhaps easiest expl: auned by the 
previous presence and activity of Peter in Corinth, but this is by no 
means necessary, and the absence of any reference to the fact in the 
two epistles of Paul renders it almost abs a It is 
barely possible, though by no means probab le, that Peter Visited 
Corinth on his way to Rome (assuming the Roman jo: irney) and 
that thus, although the church had already been fou many 
years, he bec: ume connected in tradition with its early days, an hal 
finally with its origination. Butitis more probable that the tradi- 
tion is wholly in error and arose, as Neander sugsests, partly from 
the mention of Peter in rt Cor. i., partly from the natural desire to 
ascribe the origin of this great apostolic church to the two le 
apostles, to whom in like manner the founding of the Roman c 
was ascribed. It is sivniticant that this tradition is recorded only 
by a Corinthian, who not course had every inducement to at 
such a report, and to repeat it in comps aring his own church with 
the central church of Christendom. We find no mention of the 
tradition in later writers, so far as { am aware. 

*l kata Tov avTov Katpov, Vhe xara allows some marzin in 
time and does not necessarily ae ly the same day. Diony 

the first one to connect the deaths of Peter and Paul chronolo Zz 
but Inter it became quite the custom. One tradition put their deaths 
on the same day, one year apart (Augustine and Prudentius, e.g., are 
said to support this tradition). Jerome (de wir. 2/. 1) is the first 
to state explicitly that they suffered on the same Eusebius in 
his C/rou. (Armen,) puts their martyrdom in 67, Jerome in €3. 

The Roman Catholic Church celebrates the death of Peter on the 
2gth and that of Paul on the 30th of June, but has no fixed tradition 
as to the year of the death of either of them. 

1 Josephus, 2. ¥. Il. 14.9. We relates that Florus, in ord ler to 
shield nigel) from the consequences of his misrule and of his abomi- 
nable extortions, enceavored to inflame the Jews to rebel against 
Rome by acting still more cruelly toward them. As a result many 
disturb ances broke out, and many bitter things were said against 
bh lorus, in consequence of which he proceeded to the severe measures 
referred to here by Eusebius. 

2 «vpiovs oaovs. Josephus gives the whole number of those 
that were destroyed, including women and children, as about 
thirty-six hundred (no doubt a gross exas egeration, like most of his 
fivures). He does not state the number of noble Jews whom Florus 
whipped and crycified. ‘Vhe “ myriads ”’ of Euschbius is an instance 
ri f the exaggerated use of language which was common to his age, 
and whic h nino invariably marks a period of decline. In many 
cases ‘myriads’? meant to Musebius and his contemporaries twenty, 
or thirty, or even less. Any number that seemed large under he 
circumstances was called a ‘ myriad.’ 

3 Gessius Florus was a Greek whose wife, Cle opatra, was a friend 
of the Empress Poppa, through whose influe nce = obtained { his 
appointment (Jos. Uae SON PI eee He succes Albinus in 64 
A.D. (see above, chap, 23, note 35), and was univ ate hated as 
the most corrupt and unprinc ied governor Judea had ever endured. 
Josephus (4. 7.1L, 14. 2 sqq. and «ivf. XX. 11.1) paints him in 
very black colors. 

4 Josephus (2. F. II. r4. 4) puts the beginnini of the war in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Nero (i.e. Asp. t0) in the month of 
Artemusion, Corresponding to the one Tyar, the second imonth of 
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2 Josephus says* that at that time a terrible | 


commotion was stirred up throughout all 
Syria in consequence of the revolt of the Jews, 
and that everywhere the latter were destroyed 
without mercy, like enemies, by the inhabitants 
of the cities, ‘so that one could see cities filled 


the Jewish year. According to Josephus (Az#. XX. rx. 1) this 
was in the second year of Gessius Mlorus. ‘he war began at this 
time by repeated rebellious outbreaks among the Jews, who had 
been driven to desperation by the unprincipled and tyrannical con- 
duct of Florus, — though Vespasian himself did not appear in Pales- 
tine until the spring of 67, when he began his operations in Galilee. 


BROS. pave os .2% 


| 

/with unburied corpses, and the dead bodies of 
'the aged scattered about with the bodies of in- 
fants, and women without even a covering for 
their, nakedness, and the whole province full of 
indescribable calamities, while the dread of those 
things that were threatened was greater than the 
sufferings themselves which they anywhere en- 
dured.”* Such is the account of Josephus ; and 
such was the condition of the Jews at that 
time. 
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CHAPTER. 1. 


The Parts of the World in which the Apostles 
preathed Christ. 


a SucH was the condition of the Jews. 
Meanwhile the holy apostles and disciples 
of our Saviour were dispersed throughout the 
world.! Parthia,? according to tradition, was 


allotted to Thomas as his field of labor, Scythia * 


to Andrew,‘ and Asia® to John,’ who, after he | 


1 According to Lipsius, the legends concerning the labors of | 


the apostles in various countries were all originally connected with 


that of their separation at Jerusalem, which is as old as the second | 


century. But this separation was put at various dates by different 


traditions, varying from immediately after the Ascension to twenty- | 


four years later. A lost book, referred to by the Decretuse GCelast: 


as Liber quiappellatus sortes A postolorum apocryphitsy very likely | 


contained the original tradition, and an account of the fate of the apos- 
tles, and was probably of Gnostic or Manichean origin. ‘he efiorts 
to derive from the varying traditions any trustwortliy particulars as 


to the apostles themselves is almost wholly vain. The various tradi- | 


tions not only assign different fields of labor to the different apostles, 
but also give different lists of the apostles themselves. See Lipsius’ 
article on the lpocryphal Acts of the A fosties in Smith and Wace's 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 1. p.17 sqq. The extant Apocryphal Gos- 
pels, Acts, Apocalypses, &c., are translated in the dnte-Vicene 
Fathers, Vol. VIII. p. 361 sqq. Lipsius states that, according to 
the oldest form of the tradition, the apostles were divided into three 
groups: first, Peter and Andrew, Matthew and Dartholomew, who 
were said to have preached in the region of the Black Sea; second, 
Thomas, Thaddeus, and Simeon, the Canaanite, in Parthia; third, 
John and Philip, in Asia Minor. 

2 Parthia, in the time of the apostles, was an independent king- 
dom, extending from the Indus to the Tigris, and from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. This is the oldest form of the tradition in 
regard to Thomas (see preceding note). It is found also in the 
Clementine Recoguztéons, IX. 29, and in Socrates, H. “£. 1. 19. 
Rufinus (//. &. 11. 5) and Socrates (//. &. LY. 18) speak of Edessa 
as his burial place. Later traditions extended his labors eastward 
as far as India, and made him sutier martyrdom in that land; and 
there his remains were exhibited down to the sixteenth century. 
According to the Martyrftum Romanum, however, his remains 
were brought from India to Edessa, and from thence to Ortona, in 
Italy, during the Crusades. The Syrian Christians in India called 
themselves Thomas-Christians; but the name cannot be traced be- 
yond the eighth century, and is derived, probably, from a Nestorian 
missionary. 

8 The name Scythia was commonly used by the ancients, in a 
very loose sense, to denote all the region lying north of the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas. But two Scythias were distinguished in more 
accurate usage: a European Scythia, lying north of the Black Sea, 
between the Danube and the Tanais, and an Asiatic Scythia, extend- 
ing eastward from the Ural. ‘Whe former is here meant. 

4 The traditions respecting Andrew are very uncertain and con- 
tradictory, though, as remarked above (note 1), the original form, 
represented here, assigned as his field the region in the neighborhood 
of the Black Sea. Us traditional activity in Seythia has made him 
the patron saint of Russia. He is also called the patron saint of 
Greece, where he is reported to have been crucified; but his activity 
there rests upon a Inte tradition. His body is said to have been car- 
ried to Constantinople in 357 (cf. Philostorgius, //ést. Heedes. ILL. 
2), and during the Crusades transferred to Amalpce in Ttaly, in 
whose cathedral the remains are still shown. Andrew ts in addition 
the patron saint of Scotland; but the tradition of his activity there 
dates, back only to the eighth century (ef. Skene’s Ceéte Scot 
Jand, Wi. 2a15q.). Numerous other regions ave claimed, by various 
traditions, to have been the scene of his labors. 

& Proconsular Asia included only a narrow strip of \eiy Minor, 
lying upon the coast of the Mediterranean, and comprising Mysia, 
Lydia, and Caria. 


BOOK IIL 


had lived some time there,’ died at Ephe- 
sus. “Peter appears to have preached ® in 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia” ‘to the Jews of the dispersion. And at 
last, having come to Rome, he was crucified 
, head-downwards ;” for he had requested that he 
;might suffer in this way. What do we need to 
say concerning Paul, who preached the Gospel 
of Christ from Jerusalem to Illyricum,!! and 
afterwards suffered martyrdom in Rome under 


2 


1 
© The universal testimony of antiquity assigns John’s later life 
to Ephesus: e.g. Irenzus, dav. Her. Ill. 1. x and 3. 4, ete.; 
Clement of Alex,, Qv@s Dives Saluetir, c. 42 (quoted by Kusebius, 
chap. 23, below); Polycrates in his Kpistle to Victor (quoted by 
Muscbius in chap. 31, below, and in Bk. V. chap. 24); and many 
others. The testimony of Irenaeus is especially weighty, for the 
series: Irenaus, the pupil of Polycarp, the pupil of John, forms a 
complete chain such as we have in no other case. Such testimony, 
when its force is broken by no adverse tradition, ought to be sutti- 
cient to establish John’s residence in Ephesus beyond the shadow of 
ja doubt, but it has been denied by many of the critics who reject 
|} the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel (c.g. Keim, Holtz- 
mann, the author of Supfernuat. Nelfefon, and others), thouzh the 
denial is much less positive now than it was a few years ago. The 
chief arguments urged against the residence of John in Ephesus are 
two, both @ szlentio: first, Clement in his first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians speaks of the apostles in such a way as to seem to imply 
that they were all dead; secondly, in the Ignatian Epistles, Paul is 
mentioned, but not John, which is certainly very remarkable, as 
| one is addressed to Ephesus itself. In reply it may be said that such 
an interpretation of Clement’s words ts not necessary, and that the 
omission of John in the epistles of Ignatius becomes perfectly nat- 
ural if the I]pistles are thrown into the time of Hadrian or into the 
latter part of Trajan’s reign, as they ought to be (cf. chap. 36, note 4). 
In the face of the strong testimony for John’s Ephesian residence 
these » objections must be overruled. ‘Vhe traditional view is 
defended by all conservative critics as well as by the majority even 
of those who deny the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel (cf. 
especially Hilgenfeld in his £eydettung, and Weizsticker in his 
A fpostoliches Zettalter). The silence of Paul’s epistles and of the 
Acts proves that John cannot have gone to Ephesus until after Paul 
had permanently left there, and this we should naturally expect to 
be the case. Upon the time of John's banishment to Patios, see 
Bk. IIT. chap. 18, note. Tradition reports that he lived until the 
reign of Trajan (98-117). Cf. Irenzcus, If. 22. 5 and ITI. 3. 4. 

‘ Origen in this extract seems to be uncertain how long John 
remained in Ephesus and when he died. 

8 The language of Origen (kexnpvxevar eorxer, instead of Adyos 
éxet or Tapadoots Teptexer) seems to imply that he is recording not 
a tradition, but a conclusion drawn from the first Epistle of Peter, 
which was known to him, and in which these places are mentioned. 
Such a tradition did, however, exist quite early. Cf. e.g. the Syriac 
Doctrina <A postolorum (ed. Cureton) and the Gnostic Acts ef 
Peter and Andyvew, The former assigns to Peter, Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, in addition to Galatia and Pontus, and cannot, therefore, 
rest solely upon the first Epistle of Peter, which does not mention 
the first three places. All the places assigned to Peter are portions 
ofthe field of Paul, who in all the traditions of this class is com- 
pletely crowded out and his field given to other apostles, showing 
the Jewish origin of the traditions. Upon Peter's activity in Rome 
and his death there, see Bk. 11. chap. 25, note 7. 

» Five provinces of Asia Minor, mentioned in r Pet. i. 4. 

1 Origen is the first to record that Peter was crucified with his 
head downward, but the tradition afterward became quite common. 
[t is of course not impossible, but the absence of any reference to 
it by earlier Fathers (even by ‘Vertullian, who mentions the cruci- 
fixion), and its decidedly legendary character, render it exceedingly 
dovbt tal. 

"Cf, Rom. xv. tg. Mlyricum was a Roman province lying 
| along the eastern coast of the Adriatic, 
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Nero?” 
the third volume of his Commentary on Genesis." 


CHAPTER IT. 
The First Ruler of the Church of Rome. 


AFTER the martyrdom of Paul and of Peter, 
Linus’ was the first to obtain the episcopate of 
the church at Rome. Paul mentions him, when 
writing to Timothy from Rome, in the salutation 
at the end of the epistle.? 


CHAPTER {h. 
The Epistles of the Apostles. 


1 Onr epistle of Peter, that called the first, 
is acknowledged as genuine.’ Anil this the 


2 Sce above, Bk. IL. chap. 25, note 5. 

13 ‘This fragment of Origen has been preserved by no one else. 
It is impossible to tell where the quotation begins — whether with 
the words ‘‘ Thomas according to tradition received Parthia,’’ as I 
have given it, or with the words “‘ Peter appears to have preached,’ 
etc., as Bright gives it. 

1 The actual order of the first three so-called bishops of Rome is 
a greatly disputed matter. The oldest tradition is that given by 
Treneus (Adv. /fe@r. 11. 3. 3) and followed here by Kusebius, ac- 
cording to which the order was Linus, Anencletus, Clement. Hip- 

olytus gives a different order, in which he is followed by many 

athers; and in addition to these two chief arrangements all possi- 
ble combinations of the three names, and all sorts of theories to ac- 
count for the difficulties and to reconcile the discrepancies in the 
earlier lists, have been proposed. In the second chapter of the so- 
called Afistle of Clement to James (a part of the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Literature prefixed to the Howz/res) it is said that Clement was 
ordained by Peter, and Salmon thinks that this caused Hippolytus 
to change the order, putting Clement first. Gieseler (/ecdes. L/zst., 
Eng. Trans., I. p. 107, note 10) explains the disagreements in ‘the 
various traditions by supposing that the three were presbyters to- 
gether at Rome, and that later, in the endeavor to make out a com- 
plete list of bishops, they were each successively elevated by tradi- 
tion to the episcopal chair. It is at least certain that Rome at that 
early date had no monarchical bishop, and therefore the ques- 
tion as to the order of these first three so-called bishops is nota 
question as to a fact, but simply as to which is the oldest of various 
unfounded traditions. The Roman Church gives the following 
order: Linus, Clement, Cletus, Anacletus, following Hippolytus in 
making Cletus and Anacletus out of the single Anencletus of the 
original tradition. The apocryphal martyrdoms of Peter and Paul 
are falsely ascribed to Linus (see Tischendorf, Acta A post. Apocr. 

. xix, sq.).  Husebius (chap. 13, below) says that Linus was 
Pee for twelve years. In his Chron. (Armen,) he says fourteen 
years, while Jerome says eleven. These dates are about as reliable 
as the episcopal succession itself. We have no trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the personal character and history of Linus. Upon the 
subjects discussed in this note see especially Salmon’s articles, Cles:- 
ens Romanus, and Linus, in the Dict. of Christ. Brog. 

22 Tim. iv. 21. The same identification is made by Jrenzus, 
Adv. Her. V1. 3. 3, and by Pseudo-Ignatius in the £frstle to the 
Trallians (longer version), chap. 7. 

1 The testimony of tradition is unanimous for the authenticity of 
the first Epistle of Peter. It was known to Clement of Rome, Poly- 
carp, Papias, Hermas, &c. (the Muratorian Fragment, however, 
omits it), and was cited under the name of Peter by Irenaus, Ver- 
tullian, and Clement of Alexandria, from whose time its canonicity 
and Petrine authorship were established, so that Musebius rightly 
puts it among the homologoumena. Semler, in 1784, was the first 
to deny its direct Petrine authorship, and Cludius, in 1808, pro- 
nounced it absolutely ungenuine. ‘The Tiibingen School followed, 
and at the present tune the genuineness is denied by all the negative 
critics, chiefly on account of the strong Pauline character of the 
epistle (cf. eae Einlettung, p. 487 sqq., also Weiss, A7n- 
lettung, p. 428 sqq., who contines the resemblances to the Eypisdes 
to the Romans and to the Ephesians, and denies the general Pauline 
character of the epistle). The great majority of scholars, however, 
maintain the Petrine authorship. A new opinion, expressed by 
Harnack, upon the assumption of the distincuvely Pauline charac- 
ter of the epistle, is that it was written during the apostolic aye by 
some follower of Paul, and that the name of Peter was afterward at- 
tached to it, so that it represents no fraud on the part of the writer, 


hese facts are related by Origen in| ancient elders? used freely in their own writings 


as an undisputed work.’ But we have learned 
that his extant second Epistle does not be- 
long to the canon;* yet, as it has appeared 
profitable to many, it has been used with 

the other Scriptures.’ The so-called Acts 2 
of Peter,’ however, and the Gospel’ which 

bears his name, and the Preaching® and the 


but an effort of a later age to find an author for the anonymous epis- 

¢. In support of this is urged the fact that though the epistle is 
so frequently quoted in the second century, it is never connected 
with Peter’s name until the time of lrenaus. (Cf. Harnack’s Lehre 
der Zwilf clpostel, p. 106, note, and his Dogmengeschichte, 1. 
p. 278, note 2.) ‘This theory has found few supporters. 

* of maAat mpeoButepor, On the use of the term ‘ elders” among 
the Fathers, see below, chap. 39, note 6, 

3 ws avauipircxTo. 

4 ox evdcdOnkov yey elvat maperAnpauev. The authorship of 
the second Epistle of Peter has always been widely disputed. The 
external testimony for it is very weak, as no knowledge of it can be 
proved to have existed before the third century. Numerous expla- 
nations have been offered by apologists to account for this curious 
fact; but it still remains almost inexplicable, if the epistle be ac- 
cepted as the work of the apostle. ‘Vhe first clear references to it 
are made by Firmilian, Bishop of Cxsarea in Cappadocia (third 
century), in his Epistle to Cyprian, § 6 (2A. 74, in the collection of 
Cyprian’s Epistles, slte-Nicene Fathers, Am. ed., V. p. 391), and 
by Origen (quoted by Eusebius, VI. 25, below), who mentions the 
second Epistle as disputed, Clement of Alexandria, however, seems 
at least to have known and used it (according to Euseb. VI. 14). 
The epistle was not admitted into the Canon until the Council of 
Hippo, in 393, when all doubts and discussion ceased until the 
Reformation. It is at present disputed by all negative critics, and 
even by many otherwise conservative scholars. hose who de- 
fend its genuineness date it shortly before the death of Peter, while the 
majority of those who reject it throw it into the second century, — 
sone as late as the time of Clement of Alexandria (e.g. Harnack, in 
his Lehre der Zwolf Afostel, p. 15 and 159, who assigns its com- 
position to Egypt). Cf. Holtzmann, £évlertung, p. 495 sqq-, and 
Weiss (who leaves its genuineness an open question), E%udertrmng, 
p- 435 syq. For adefense of the genuineness, see especially War- 
field, in the Southern Pres. Rev., 1883, p. 390 sqy., and Salmon’s 
Introduction to the N. 7T., p. 512 sq. 

5 Although disputed by many, as already remarked, and conse- 
quently not looked upon as certainly canonical until the end of the 
fourth century, the epistle was yet used, as Eusebius says, quite 
widely from the time of Origen on, e.g. by Origen, Firmilian, Cy- 
prian, Hippolytus, Methodius, etc. The same is true, however, of 
other writings, which the Church afterward placed among the Apoc- 
rypha. 
aE These mpatets (or meptodor, as they are often called) Ieérpov 
were of heretical origin, according to Lipsius, and belonged, like the 
heretical «fefa Pauls (referred to in note 20, below), to the collec- 
tion of replodoe Tov anogtoAwv, which were ascribed to Lucius 
Charinus, and, like them, formed also, from the end of the fourth 
century, a part of the Manichean Canon of the New Testament. 
The work, as a whole, is no longer extant, but a part of it is pre- 
served, according to Lipsius, in a late Catholic redaction, under the 
title Passéo Petr? Upon these Acts of Peter, their original form, 
and their relation to other works of the same class, see Lipsius, 
Apocryphen | postelgeschichten, 1.1, p.78 sq. Like the heretical 
eleta Paulé already referred to, this work, too, was used in the 
composition of the Catholic Acts ef Paul and Peter, which are still 
extant, and which assumed their present form in the fifth century, 
according to l.ipsius. Vhese Catholic Acts of Peter and Paul 
have been published by Thilo (Acta Petré et Pants, Halle, 1837), 
and by Tischendorf, in his «lcta Afost. lfocr., p. 1-39- English 
translation in the Awte-Micene athers (Am. ed.), VILI. p. 477. 

7 ‘This Gospel is mentioned by Serapion as in use in the church 
of Rhossus (quoted by Eusebius, Bk. VI. chap, 12, below), but was 
rejected by him because of the heretical doctrines which it contained. 
It is mentioned again by Eusebius, III. 25, only to be rejected as 
heretical; also by Origen (7 A/att. Vol. X.17) and by Jerome (de 
wir, td. 1)y who follows Eusebius in pronouncing it an heretical 
work employed by no early teachers of the Christian Church. Lip- 
sius regards it as probably a Gnostic recast of one of the Canonical 
Gospels. From Serapion’s account of this Gospel (see below, Bk. 
VI. chap. 12), we see that it differs from the Canonical Gospels, not 
in denying their truth, or in giving a contradictory account of 
Christ’s life, but rather in adding to the account given by them. 
This, of course, favors Lipsius’ hypothesis; and in any case he ts 
certainly quite right in denying that the Gospel was an original work 
made use of by Justin Martyr, and that it in any way lay at the base 
of our present Gospel of Mark. The Gospel (as we learn from the 
same chante) was used by the Moecée, but that does not imply that 
it contained what we call Docetic ideas of Christ's body (ct note 8 
on that chapter). The Gospel is no longer extant. See Lipsius, in 
Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christ. Brog. U1. p. 712. nares 

8 This Preaching of Peter (Kypuype Metpov, Predicatio Pe- 
trf), which is no longer extant, probably formed a part of a lost 
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Apocalypse,’ as they are called, we know have 
not been universally accepted,” because no €c- 
clesiastical writer, ancient or modern, has made 

use of testimonies drawn from them." 
38 But in the course of my history I shall 
be careful to show, in addition to the 
official succession, what ecclesiastical writers 
have from time to time made use of any of the 


disputed works,” and what they have said in 


regard to the canonical and accepted writings,” 
as well as in regard to those which are not 

4 of this class. Such are the writings that 

bear the name of Peter, only one of which 

I know to be genuine “ and acknowledged by 
the ancient elders.) 

5 Paul’s fourteen epistles are well known 


Preaching of Peter and Paz (cf. Clement of Alexandria, Sérvns. 
VI. 5, and Lactantius, /vst. lV. 2t). It was mentioned frequently 
by the early Fathers, and a number of fragments of it have been 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, who quotes it frequently as a 
genuine record of Deter’s teaching. (The fragments are collected 
by Grabe in his Sfzc. Paty. 1. 55-71, and by Hilgenfeld in his Vv. 7. 
extra Can. rec., 2d ed., IV. p. 51 sqq.). It is mentioned twice by 
Origen (n Fohan. XI11.17, and De Princ. Pref. 8), and in the 
latter place is expressly classed among spurious works. It was 
probably, according to Lipsius, closely connected with the sicty cf 
Peter and Paul mentioned in note 6, above. Lipsius, however, re- 
gards those {cfs as a Catholic adaptation of a work originally Ebi- 
onitic, though he says expressly that the Prvaching is not at all of 
that character, but is a Petro-Pauline production, and is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Ebionitic xnpvymara. It would scem therefore 
that he must put the Preaching later than the original of the -Icfs, 
into a time when the Ebionitic character of the Iatter had been done 
away with. Salmon meanwhile holds that the Preachine is as old 
as the middle of the second century and the most ancient of the 
works recording Peter’s preaching, and hence (if this view be ac- 
cepted) the Ebionitic character which Lipsius ascribes to the -Icts 
did not (if it existed at all) belong to the original form of the record 
of Peter’s preaching embodied in the acts and in the Prvaching. 
The latter (if it included also the Preachtug of Paul, as seems al- 
most certain) appears to have contained an account of some of the 
events of the life of Christ, and it may have been used by Justin. 
Compare the remarks of Lipsius in the Dict. of Christ. Biog. 1. 
p- 28 (Cath. Adaptations of Ebtonttic Acts), and Salmon’s article 
on the Preaching of Peter, tbtd. 1V. 3209. 

© The Apocalypse of Peter enjoyed considerable favor in the 
early Church and was accepted by some Fathers as a genuine 
work of the apostle. Itis mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment 
in connection with the Apocalypse of John, as a part of the Roman 
Canon, and is accepted by the author of the fragment himself; al- 
though he says that some at that time rejected it. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in his //yfotyfoses (according to usebius, LV. 14, below), com- 
mented upon it, thus showing that it belonged at that time to the 
Alexandrian Canon. It the third century it was still received in the 
North African Church (so Harnack, who refers to the stichometry 
of the Codex Claramontanus). The 2clogee or Propheticad Se- 
lecttons of Clement of Alexandria give it as a genuine work of Peter 
(§§ 41, 48, 49) p. 1000 sq., Potter’s ed.), and so Methodius of ‘Tyre 
(Sympos. X1. 6, p. 16, ed. Jahn, according to Lipsius). After Kuse- 
bius’ time the work seems to have been universally regarded as spurt- 
ous, and thus, as its canonicity depended upon its apostolic origin 
(see chap. 24, note 19), it gradually fell out of the Canon. It never- 
theless held its place for centuries among the semi-scriptural books, 
and was read in many churches. According to Sozomen, //. £. 
VII. x9, it was read at Faster, which shows that it was treated with 
especial respect. Nicephorus in his Sévhometry puts it among the 
Antilegomena, in immediate connection with the Apocalypse of 
John. As Lipsius remarks, its “ lay-recognition in orthodox circles 

roves that it could not have had a Gnostic origin, nor otherwise 

ave contained what was offensive to Catholic Christians" (see Lip- 
sius, Dict. of Christ. Brog. I. p. 130 sqq.). Only a few fragments 
of the work are extant, and these are given by Hilgenfeld, in his 
Now. Test. extra Can. receptum, VV. 74 syg., and by Grabe, Sfrc. 
Patr. 1.71 sqa- Ne 

10 oS GAws ev KafoXAtKkats iouev mapadedomeva, 

11 Eusebius exaggerates in this statement. The «lfocalypse of 
Peter was in quite general use in the second century, as we Jearn 
from the Muratorian Fragment; and Clement (as !usebius himself 
says in VI. 14) wrote acommentary upon it in connection with the 
eine Antilegomena. 
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TOV avTiAcyouevar, 

epi THY evdLadjKwy Kai OoA0YOUMEVWH, 
Oy moray wiav yrnolay eyvor, 

As above; see note 2, 


JHE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 
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and undisputed.” It is not indeed right to 
overlook the fact that some have rejected the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” saying that it is dis- 


1 The thirteen Pauline Epistles of our present Canon, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘These formed for Eusebius an absolutely 
undisputed part of the Canon (cf. chap. 25, below, where he speaks 
of them with the same complete assurance), and were universally 
accepted until the present century. ‘The external testimony for all 
of them-is ample, going back (the Pastoral Epistles excepted) to 
the carly part of the second century. The Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians have never been disputed (except by 
an individual here and there, especially during the last few years 
in Holland), even the ‘Tiibingen School accepting them as genuine 
works of Paul. The other epistles have not fared so well. The 
genuineness of Ephesians was first questioned by Usteri in 1824 and 
De Wette in 1826, and the Tiibingen School rejected it. Schol- 
ars are at present greatly divided; the majority of negative critics 
reject it, while many liberal and all conservative scholars defend it. 
Colossians was first attacked by Mayerhoff in 1838, followed by the 
whole Tubingen School. It fares to-day somewhat better than 
Ephesians. It is still, however, rejected by many extreme critics, 
while others leave the matter in suspense (e.g. Weizsiicker in his 
A fpostolisches Zettalter). Since 1872, when the theory was pro- 
posed by Holtzmann, some scholars have held that our present 
Epistle contains a genuine Epistle of Paul to] the Colossians, of 
which it is a later revision and expansion. Baur and the Tiibingen 
School were the first to attack Phulippians as a whole, and it too is 
still rejected by many critics, but at the same time it 1s more widely 
accepted than either Ephesians or Colossians (e.g. Weizsiicker and 
even Flilgenfeld defend its genuineness). Second Thessalonians 
was first attacked by Schmidt in 180r, followed by a number of 
scholars, until Baur extended the attack to the first Epistle also. 
Second ‘Lhessalonians is sti!] almost unanimously rejected by negative 
critics, and even by some moderates, while First ‘Vhessalonians has 
regained the support of many of the former (e.g. Hilgenfeld, Weiz- 
sicker, and even Holtzmann), and is entirely rejected by compara- 
tively few critics. Philemon —which was first attacked by Baur —- 
is quite generally accepted, but the Pastoral Epistles are almost as 


| generally rejected, except by the regular conservative school (upon 


the Pastorals, see Bk. I]. chap. 22, note 8, above). Vor a concise 
account of the state of criticism upon each epistle, see Holtzmann’s 
L ttung. Yoradefense of them all, see the /“indettune of Weiss. 
Wi gives OeryKaoe. That the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
written by Paul is now commonly acknowledged, and may be re- 
garded as absolutely certain. It does not itself lay any claim to 
Pauline authorship ; its theology and style are both non-Vauline; , 
and finally, external testimony is strongly against its direct con- 
nection with Paul. ‘The first persons to assign the epistle to Paul 
are Pantenus and Clement of Alexandria (see below, Bk. VJ. chap. 
14), and they evidently find it necessary to defend its Pauline au- 
thorship in the face of the objections of others. Clement, indeed, 
assumes a Hebrew original, which was translated into Greek by 
Luke. Origen (see below, Bk. VI. chap. 25) leaves its authorship 
undecided, but thinks it probable that the thoughts are Paul’s, but 
the diction that of some one else, who has recorded what he heard 
from the apostle. He then remarks that one tradition assigned it to 
Clement of Rome, another to Luke. Eusebius himself, in agree- 
ment with the Alexandrians (who, with the exception of Origen, 
unanimously accept the Pauline authorship), looks upon it as a work 
of Paul, but accepts Clement of Alexandria’s theory that it was 
written in Ifebrew, and thinks it probable that Clement of Rome 
was its translator (see chap. 38, below). In the Western Church, 
where the epistle was known very early (e.g. Clement of Rome uses 
it freely), it is not connected with Paul until the fourth century. 
Indeed, Vertullian (de pudrcrt. 20) states that it bore the name of 
Barnabas, and evidently had never heard that it had been ascribed 
toanyoneelse. ‘he influence of the Alexandrians, however, finally 
prevailed, and from the fifth century on we find it universally ac- 
cepted, both East and West, as an epistle of Paul, and not until the 
Reformation was its origin again questioned. Since that time its 
authorship has been commonly regarded as an insoluble mystery. 
Numerous guesses have been made (c.g. Luther guessed Apollos, 
and he has been followed by many), but it is impossible to prove 
that any of them are correct. For Darnabas, however, more can 
be said than for any of the others. Yertullian expressly connects 
the epistle with him; and its contents are just what we should ex- 
pect from the pen of a Levite who had been fora time under Paul’s 
influence, and yet had not received his Christianity from him; its 
standpoint, in fact, 1s Levitic, and decidedly non-Pauline, and yet 
reveals in many places the influence of Pauline ideas. Still further, 
it is noticeable that in the place where the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
first ascribed to Paul, there first appears an epistle which is ascribed 
(quite wrongly; see below, chap. 25, note 20) to Barnabas. May it 
not be (as has been suggested by Weiss and others) that the anony- 
mous Epistle to the Hebrews was orivinally accepted in Alexandria 
as the work of Barnabas, but that Inter it was ascribed to Paul; and 
that the tradition that Barnabas had written an epistle, which must 
still have remained in the Church, led to the ascription of another 
anonymous epistle tohim? We scem thus most easily to explain the 
false ascription of the one epistle to Paul, and the false ascription of the 
other to Barnabas. It may be said that the claims of both Barnabas and 
Apollos have many supporters, while still more attempt no decision. 
In regard to the canonicity of the episile there seems never ta 
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puted * by the church of Rome, on the ground 
that it was not written by Paul. But what has 
been said concerning this epistle by those who 
lived before our time I shall quote in the proper 
place.” In regard to the so-called Acts of Paul,” 
I have not found them among the undisputed 
writings.”! 
6 But as the same apostle, in the saluta- 
tions at the end of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” has made mention among others of 
Hermas, to whom the book called The Shep- 
herd* is ascribed, it should be observed that 


have been any serious dispute, and it is this fact doubtless which 
did most to foster the belief in its Pauline authorship from the third 
century on. For the criterion of canonicity more and more came to 
be looked upon as apostolicity, direct or indirect. ‘Vhe early Church 
had cared little forsuch acriterion. In only one place does Eusebius 
scem to imply that doubts existed as to its canonicity, —in Bk. VI. 
chap. 13, where he classes it with the Book of Wisdom, and the Epis- 
tles of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude, among the anéMegomena. But 
in view of his treatment of it elsewhere it must be concluded that 
he is thinking in that passage not at all of its canonicity, but of its 
Pauline authorship, which he knows is disputed by Some, and in 
reference to which he uses the same word, avtiAcyeotac, in the pres- 
ent sentence. Upon the canonicity of the epistie, sce still further 
chap. 25, note 1. For a discussion of the epistle, see especially the 
N. ‘I’. Introductions of Weiss and Holtzmann. 

18 avriAcyer Oar, 10 See BK. VI. chaps. 14,20, 25. 

20 These mpagers are mentioned also in chap. 25, below, where 
they are classed among the vodot, implying that they had been orig- 
inally accepted as canonical, but were not at the time Musebius 
wrote widely accepted as such. This implies that they were not, 
like the Gone which he mentions later in the chapter, of an hereti- 
cal character. ‘Vhey were already known to Origen, who (De Prin. 
I. 2, 3) refers to them in such a way as to show that they were in good 
repute in the Catholic Church. ‘They are to be distinguished from 
the Gnostic mepiodou or mpagéers IlavAov, which from the end of the 
fourth century formed a part of the Manichean canon of the New 
Testament, and of which some fragments are still extant under vari- 
ous forms. ‘The failure to keep these Catholic and heretical c/a 
Pauli always distinct has caused considerable confusion. Both of 
these Acts, the Catholic and the heretical, formed, according to Lip- 
sius (Afokr. sl fostelgeschichten, II. 1, p. 305 sq.) one of the 
sources of the Catholic Alcts of Peter and Panui, which in their 
extant form belong to the fifth century. For a discussion of these 
Catholic Acts of Paid referred to by Eusebius, sce Lipsius, czd., p. 
7° Sq- ) 5 

21 ovdé myy Tas Acyopevas avToU mpakers ev dvapdiAexTOLs Tapel- 
Ania. - 

22 See Rom. xvi. 14. The greater part of this last chapter of 
Romans is considered by many a separate epistle addressed to Eph- 
esus. This has been quite a common opinion since 1829, when it 
was first broached by David Schulz (Stucdsen und Kretiken, p. 629 
sq.), and is accepted even by many conservative scholars (c.g. 
Weiss), while on the other hand it is opposed by many of the oppo- 
site school. While Aquila and Priscilla, of verse 3, and Iepanctus, 


of verse 5, seem to point to Ephesus, and the fact that so many | 


sersonal friends are greeted, leads us to look naturally to the East as 
‘aul’s field of labor, where he had formed so many acquaintances, 
rather than to Rome, where he had not been; yet on the other hand 
such names as Junias, Narcissus, Rufus, Hermas, Nereus, Aristo- 
bulus, and Herodion point strongly to Rome. We must, however, 
be content to leaye the matter undecided, but may be confident that 
the evidence for the Ephesian hypothesis is certainly, in the face of 
the Roman names mentioned, and of universal tradition (for which 
as for Eusebius the epistle is a unit), not strong enough to estab- 
lish it. ate ee 
23 The Shepherd of Hermas was in circulation in the latter half 
of the second century, and is quoted by Irenwus (Adi. /her. IV. 
20. 2) as Scripture, although he omits it in his discussion of Serip- 
ture testimonies in Dk. LIL. chap. 9 sqq., which shows that he con- 
sidered it not quite on a level with regular Scripture. Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen often quote it as an inspired book, though 
the latter expressly distinguishes it from the canonical books, adiiit- 
ting that it is disputed by many (cf. De Prin. LV. 11). Eusebius 
in chap. 25 places it among the voloc or spurious writings in connec- 
tion with the 4 cts ef Pad and the al pocalypse of Peter. According 
to the Muratorian I’ragment it was ** written very recently in our 
times in the’city of Kome by Hermas, while his brother, Bishop 
Pius, sat in the chair of the Church of Rome. And therefore it also 
ought to be read; but it cannot be made public in the Church to the 
people, nor placed among the prophets, as their number is complete, 
nor among the apostles to the end of time.” This shows the very 
high esteem in which the work was held in that age. tt was very 
widely employed in private and in public, both im the Bast and the 
West, until about the fourth century, when it gradually passed out 
of use. Jerome (de ovr, t//, 10) says that it was almost unknown 
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this too has been disputed by some, and on 
their account cannot be placed among the ac- 
knowledged books; while by others it is con- 
sidered quite indispensable, especially to those 
who need instruction in the elements of the 
faith. Hence, as we know, it has been publicly 
read in churches, and I have found that some 
of the most ancient writers used it. 

This will serve to show the divine writ- 
ings that are undisputed as well as those 
that are not universally acknowledged. 


ff 


among the Latins of his time. As to the date and authorship of 
the Stepiherd opinions vary widely. he only direct testimony of 
antiquity is that of the Muratorian Fragment, which says that it 
was written by Hermas, the brother of Pius, during the episcopacy 
of the latter (139-154 A.b.). ‘This testimony is accepted by the 
majority of scholars, most of whom date the book near the middle 
of the second century, or at least as late as the reign of Hadrian. 
‘This opinion received not Jong ago what was supposed to be a strong 
contirmation from the discovery of the fact that Hermas in all proba- 
bility quoted from ‘Theodotion’s version of Daniel (see Hort's article 
inthe Yohns Hopkins University Cirenular, December, 1884), which 
has been commonly ascribed to the second century. But it must now 
be admitted that no one knows the terminus a quo for the compo- 
sition of ‘Theodotion’s version, and therefore the discovery leaves 
the date of Hermas entirely undetermined (see Schiirer, Gesch. des 
Jitdtischen Volkes, Il. p. 709). Meanwhile Eusebius in this con- 
necuon records the tradition, which he had read, that the book was 
written by the Hermas mentioned in Romans xvi. This tradition, 
however, appears to be no older than Origen, with whom it is no 
more than a mere guess. While in our absence of any knowledge 
as to this Hermas we cannot absolutely disprove his claim (unless 
we prove decisively the late date of the book), there is yet no zround 
for accepting it other than a mere coincidence in a very common 
name, In /%s. II, 4. 3 Hermas is told to give one copy of his 
book to Clement. From this it is concluded by many that the 
author must have been conteinporary with the well-known Roman 
Clement, the author of the Epistle to the Corinthians. While this 
appears very likely, it cannot be called certain in the face of evidence 
for a considerably later date. Internal testimony helps us little, as 
there is nothing in the book which may not have been written at 
the very beginning of the second century, or, on the other hand, as 
late as the middle of it. Zahn dates it between 97 and 100, and 
assigns it to an unknown Hermas, a contemporary of the Roman 
Clement, in which he is followed by Salmon in a very clear and 
keen article in the Dict. of Christ. Brog. Critics are unanimously 
agreed that the book was written in Rome. It consists of three 
parts, Visions, Mandates, and Similitudes, and is of the nature of 
an apocalypse, written for the purpose of reforming the life of the 
Church, which seemed to the author to have become very corrupt. 
The work (especially the last part) 1s in the form of an allegory, 
and has been compared to the Pilerdu’s Progress. Opinions are 
divided as to whether it is actually founded upon visions and dreams 
of the author, or is wholly a fiction. he former opinion seems to 
be the more probable. 

Until recent years only a Latin translation of Hermas was known. 
In 1856 the first Greek edition was issued by Anger and Dindorf, 
being based upon a Mt. Athos MS. discovered shortly before by 
Simonides. Of the ten leaves of the MS. the last was lost; three 
were sold by Simonides to the University of Leipsic, and the other 
six were transcribed by him in a very faulty manner. The Sinaitic 
Codex has enabled us to control the text of Simonides in part, but 
unfortunately it contains only the /¢syoxs and a small part of the 
Jlandates. Ail recent editions have been obliged to take the faulty 
transcription of Simonides as their foundation. In 1880 the six 
leaves of the Athos Codex, which had been supposed to be lost, and 
which were known only through Simonides’ transcription, were dis- 
covered by Lambros at Mt. Athos, and in 1888 4 Codlatton of the 
Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas by Dr. Spyr Laméros 
was issued in English translation by J. A. Robinson, at Cambridge, 
England. * We thus have now a relhiablé Greek text of nine-tenths of 
the Siepierd of Hermas. Hilgenfeld, in his last edition (1887) of 
his Novem Lest. Batra Can. Ree., published also a Greek text 
of the lost part of the work, basing it upon a pretended transcription 
by Simonides from the lost Athos MS. Sut this has been conclu- 
sively shown to be a mere fraud on the part of Simonides, and we 
are therefore still without any MS. authority for the Greek text 
of the close of the work. Cf. Robinson’s introduction to the 
Collation of Laméyos mentioned above, and Harnack’s art- 
cles in the Zheol. Literatursettung (1887). The most useful 
edition of the original is that of Gebhardt and Harnack, Patric 
Apost. Opera, Fasc. (II. (Lips. 1877). The work is translated 
in the elate-Micene Irathers, Vol. If, Vhe literature upon the 
subject is very extensive, but the reader should examine cspe- 
cially the Prolegomena of Harnack in his edition. Cf. Zahn’s He 2 
des Heryutas (1808), and the article by Salmon in the Dsct. of 
Christ. Biog. ML. p. gtz sqq. Cf. also chap. 24, note 20, in regard 
to the reasons for the non-canonicity of the Shepherd, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The First Successors of the Apostles. 
1 


Tuar Paul preached to the Gentiles and 
laid the foundations of the churches “ from 
Jerusalem round about even unto Llyricum,” is 
evident both from his own words,! and from the 
account which Luke has given in the Acts. 

And in how many provinces Peter 
preached Christ and taught the doctrine 
of the new covenant to those of the circumcis- 
ion is clear from his own words in his epistle 
already mentioned as undisputed,’ in which he 
writes to the Hebrews of the dispersion in Pon- 

tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
3 nia. But the number and the names of 
those among them that became true and 
zealous followers of the apostles, and were 
judged worthy to tend the churches founded by 
them, it is not easy to tell, except those 
mentioned in the writings of Paul. For he 
had innumerable fellow-laborers, or ‘“ fel- 
low-soldiers,”’ as he called them,’ and most of 
them were honored by him with an imperishable 
memorial, for he gave enduring testimony 
concerning them in his own epistles. Luke 
also in the Acts speaks of his friends, and 
mentions them by name.® 

Timothy, so it is recorded, was the first 
to receive the episcopate of the parish 
in Ephesus,’ ‘Titus of the churches in Crete.® 


2 


4 


5 


6 


hats 6 bin 


Rom. xy. 19. 
4 5 Phil. ii. 25; Philem. 2. 


From Acts ix. on. 
In chap. 3, § 1- i ie: 
Barnabas (Acts ix. 27, and often); John Mark (xii. 25; xii. 
133 xv. 37, 39); Silas (xv. 40); Timothy (xvi. 1 sqq, and often); 
Aquila and Priscilla (xviil.); Erastus (xix, 22); Gaius of Mace- 
donia (xix. 29); Aristarchus (xix. 29; XX. 4; XXvil. 2); Sopater, 
Secundus, Gaius of Derbe (perhaps the same as the Gaius of Mace- 
donia?), and Tychichus (xx. 4); Trophimus (xx. 4; xxi. 29). 

7 That Timothy was the first bishop of Ephesus is stated also by 
the Afost. Const. (V1. 46), and by Nicephorus (//7. &, I. 11), 
who records (upon what authority we do not know) that he suffered 
martyrdom under Domitian. Against the tradition that he labored 
during his later years in Ephesus there is nothing to beurged; though 
‘on the other hand the evidence for it amounts to little, as itseems to be 


avovwre 


no more thana conclusion drawn from the Epistles to'Timothy,though | 


hardly a conchision drawn by Eusebius himself, for he uses the word 
igropeitac, which seems to imply that he had some authority for his 
statement. According to those epistles, he was at the ume of their 
composition in Ephesus, though they give us no hint as to whether 
he was afterward there or not. From Heb. xiil. 23 (the date of 
which we do not know) we learn that he had just been released from 
some imprisonment, apparently in Italy, but whither he afterward 
went is quite uncertain. Eusebius’ report that he was bishop of 
Ephesus is the customary but unwarranted carrying back into the 
first century of the monarchical episcopate which was not known 
until the second. Accordiny to the 4 Aos¢. Const. VII. 46 both ‘Lim- 
othy and John were bishops of Nphesus, the former appointed by 
Paul, the latter by himself, Timothy is a saint in the Roman Catholic 
sense, and is commemorated January 24. ha : 

8 Cf, Tit. i. 5. ‘Vitus is commonly connected by tradition with 
Crete, of which he is supposed to have been the first bishop, — the 
- Jater institution being again pushed back into the first century. In 
- the fragment de | rita ef Actis 7itf, by the lawyer Zenas (in bt abric. 

Cod, Apoc. N. T. 11.831 sqq., according to Howson, in Smith's Jct. 


of the Bible), he is said to have been bishop of Gortyna, a city of | 


Crete (where still stand the ruins of a church which bears his name), 
and of a royal Cretan family by birth. ‘This tradition is late, and, 
of course, of little authority, but at the same time, accords very 
well with all that we know of Titus; and consequently there is no 
reason for denying it 7 fefo. According to 2 Tim, iv. to, he went, 
or was sent, into Dalmatia; but universal tradition ascribes his later 
life and his death to Crete. Candia, the modern capital, claims the 
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But Luke,’ who was of Antiochian parent- 7 
age and a physician by profession,” and 

who was especially intimate with Paul and well 
acquainted with the rest of the apostles," has 
left us, in two inspired books, proofs of that 
spiritual healing art which he learned from them. 


One, of these books is the Gospel,” which he 


‘testifies that he wrote as those who were from 


the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word delivered unto him, all of whom, as he 
says, he followed accurately from the first." The 
other book is the Acts of the Apostles“ which he 


honor of being his burial place (see Cave’s -fostolic?, ed. 1677, 
p- 63). ‘Titus is a saint, in the Roman Catholic sense, and is com- 
memorated January 4. 

’ Of Luke personally we know very little. He is not mentioned 
in the Acts, and only three times in Paul’s epistles (Col. iv. 14; 
Philem, 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11), from which passages we learn that he 
was a physician, was one of Paul’s fellow-workers who was very 
dear to him, and was with him during his last imprisonment.  Ire- 
nus, who is the first to ascribe the third Gospel and the Acts to this 
Luke, seems to know nothing more about him personally. Fuse- 
bius is the first to record that he was born at Antioch; but the tradi- 
tion must have been universally accepted in his day, as he states it 
without any misgivings and with no qualifying phrase. Jerome (de 
ver. td, 7) and many later writers follow Eusebius in this statement. 
There is no intrinsic improbability in the tradition, which seems, in 
fact, to be favored by certain minor notices in the Acts (see Schaft, 
Ch. frst. 1, 651). Gregory Nazianzen (Ovraé, 25) says that he 
labored in Achaia, and in Oraé. 4 he calls him a martyr. Jerome 
(zéid.) says that he was buried in Constantinople. According to 
Nicephorus (#7. 2. II. 43) and later writers, Luke was a painter of 
great skill; but this late tradition, of which the earlier Fathers know 
nothing, is quite worthless. Epiphanius (//#». Il. 11) makes him 
one of the Seventy, which does not accord with Luke’s own words 
at the beginning of his Gospel, where he certainly implies that he 
himself was not an eye-witness of the events which he records. In 
the same connection, Epiphanius says that he labored in Dalmatia, 
Gallia, Italy, and Macedonia, —a tradition which has about as much 
worth as most such traditions in regard to the fields of labor of the 
various apostles and their followers. heophy!act (Oz Luke xxiv. 
13-24) records that some supposed that he was one of the disciples 
with whom Christ walked to Emmaus, and this ingenious but un- 
founded guess has gained some modern supporters (e.g. Lange). 
He is a saint in the Roman Catholic sense, and is commemorated 
October 18. 10 See ‘Col; tv. rH. 

1 Of Luke’s acquaintance with the other apostles we know 
nothing, although, if we suppose him to have been the author of the 
“We” sections in the Acts, he was with Paul in Jerusalem at the 
time he was taken prisoner (Acts xxi.), when he met James at least, 
and possibly others of the Twelve. It is not at all improbable that 
in the course of his life he became acquainted with several of the 
apostles. 

it ‘The testimony to the existence of our third Gospel, although 
itis not so old as that for Matthew and Mark, is still very early. 
It was used by Marcion, who based upon it his own mutilated gos- 
pel, and is quoted very frequently by Justin Martyr. The Gospel 
is first distinetly ascribed to Luke by Irenaeus (ILI. 1, 1) and by the 
Muratorian fragment. From that time on tradition was unanimous 
both as to its authorship and its authority. The common opinion — 
still defended by the great majority of conservative critics — has 
always been that the third Gospel was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, ‘Phe radical critics of the present century, however, 
bring its composition down to a latter date—ranging all the way 
from 70 to 140 (the latter is Iaur’s date, which is now universally 
recognized as very wild), Many conservative critics put its compo- 
sition after the destruction of Jerusalem on account of the peculiar 
form of its eschatological discourses —e.g. Weiss, who puts it be- 
tween 7o and 80 (while putting Matthew and Mark before the 
destruction of Jerusalem). ‘The traditional and still prevalent opin- 
ion is that Luke’s Gospel was written later than those of Matthew 
and Mark. See the various commentaries and New Testament 
Introductions, and for a clear exhibition of the synoptical problem 
in general, see Schaff’s Cz. Asst. L. p. 607 sqq. On Luke in partic- 
ular, p. 648 sq. 8 Luke 1. 2, 3. 

44 'Traces of a knowledge of the Acts are found in the Apostolic 


| Fathers, in Justin, and in ‘Vatian, and before the end of the second 


century the book occupied a place in the Canon, undisputed except 
by heretics, such as the Marcionites, Manicheans, &e. ‘Vhe Mura- 
torian P’ragment and Ireneeus (I1F. 14) are the first to mention Luke 
as the author of the Acts, but from that time on tradition has been 
unanimous in aseribing itto him. ‘The only exception occurs in the 
ense of Vhotus (ad olaphil. Quest. 123, ed. Migne), who states 
that the work was aseribed by some to Clement, by others to Barna- 
bas, and by others to Luke; but it is probable, as Weiss remarks, 
that Photius, in this case, confuses the Acts with the Epistle to the 
lichrews. As to the date of its composition, Irenicus (IIL. 1. 1) 
seenis (one cannot speak with certainty, as some have done) to put 
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III. 4.] IRS IT} sUCGESSORS 


composed not from the accounts of others, 
8 but from what he had seen himself. And 
they say that Paul meant to refer to Luke’s 
Gospel wherever, as if speaking of some gospel 
of his own, he used the words, “ according 
9 to my Gospel.”” As to the rest of his fol- 
lowers, Paul testifies that Crescens was sent 
to Gaul; but Linus, whom he mentions in the 


it after the death of Peter and Paul, and therefore, necessarily, the 
Acts sull later, ‘he Muratorian lragment implies that the work 
was written at least after the death of Peter. Later, however, the 


tradition arose that the work was written during the lifetime of Paul | 


(so Jerome, de vir. il. 7), and this has been the prevailing opinion 
among conservative scholars ever since, although many put the 
composition between the death of Paul and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; while some (e.g. Weiss) put it after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, though sull assigning it to Luke. ‘Vhe opposite school of 
critics deny Luke’s authorship, throwing the book into the latter 
part of the first century (Scholten, Hilgenteld, &c.), or into the times 
of Trajan and Hadrian (e.g. Volkmar, Keim, Hausrath, &c.). The 
‘Yiibingen School saw in the Acts a ‘‘tendency-writing,” in which 
the history was intentionally perverted. 
supporters at present, even among the most extreme critics, all of 
whom, however, consider the book a source of the second rank, 
containing much that is legendary and distorted and irreconcilable 


with Paul’s Epistles, which are looked upon as the énly reliable | 


source. The question turns upon the relation of the author of the 
“we” sections to the editor of the whole. Conservative scholars 


agree with universal tradition in identifying them (though this is | 
not necessary in order to maintain the historical accuracy of the | 
work), while the opposite school denies the identity, considering the 


““we’’ sections authentic historical accounts from the pen of a 
companion of Paul, which were afterward incorporated into a larger 
work by one who was not a pupil of Paul. ‘Lhe identity of the 
author of the third Gospel and of the Acts is now admitted by all 
parties. See the various Commentaries and New Vestament Latro- 
ductions; and upon the sources of the Acts, compare especially 
Weizsiicker’s A fost. Zettalter, p. 182 syq.,and Weiss’ Linlectuny, 
. 569 sq. 
P fe Ron li. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8. Eusebius uses the expres- 
sion baat, ‘‘ they say,’’ which seems to imply that the interpreta- 
tion was a common one in his day. Schatf (C4. /frst. 1. p. 649) 
says that Origen also thus interpreted the passages in Romans and 
Timothy referred to, but he gives no references, and I have not 
been able to find in Origen’s works anything to contirm the state- 
ment. Indeed, in commenting upon the passages in the Wpistle to 
the Romans he takes the words “my Gospel”? to refer to the gospel 
preached by Paul, not to the Gospel written by Luke. It is true, 
owever, that in the passage from his Commentary on Matthew, 
quoted by Eusebius in VI. 25, below, Origen does suppose aul 
to refer to Luke and his Gospel in 2 Cor. vui. 13. The interpre- 
tation of the words ‘according to my Gospel,” which Euse- 
bius represents as common in his day, is adopted also by Jerome 
(de vir. til. chap. 7), but is a gross exegetical blunder. Paul 
never uses the word evayyéAcov in such a sense, nor Is it used 
by any New Testament writer to designate the gospel record, or 
any one of the written Gospels. It is used always in the general 
sense of “glad tidings,” or to denote the scheme of salyauon, or 
the substance of the gospel revelation. Eusebius is not the first to 
connect Luke’s Gospel with Paul. ‘he Muratorian Fragment 
speaks of Luke’s connection with Paul, and Irenwus (IIT. 1. 1, 
quoted below in V. 8. § 2) says directly that Luke recorded the 
ospel preached by Paul. ‘Tertullian (lav, Mareron. LV. 5) tells 
us that Luke’s form of the Gospel is usually scribed to Paul, and 
in the same work, IV. 2, he lays down the principle that the preach- 
ing of the disciples of the apostles needs the authority of the apostles 
themselves, and it is in accord with this principle that so much 
stress was laid by the early Church upon the connection of Mark 
with Peter and of Luke with Paul, In chap. 24 Eusebius refers 
again to Luke’s relation to Paul in connection with his Gospel, and 
so, too, Origen, as quoted by Eusebius, Bk. VI. chap. 25. The 
Pauline nature of the Gospel has always been emphasized, and still 
is by the majority of scholars. This must not be carried so far, 
however, as to imply that Luke drew his materials from Paul; for 
Paul himself was not an eye-witness, and Luke expressly states in 
his preface the causes which induced him to write, and the sources 
from which he derived his material, ‘The influence of Paul is seen 
in Luke’s standpoint, and in his general spirit—his Gospel is the 
Gospel of universal salvation. ; ; 

%6 2 Tim. iv. 10, where the Greek word used is ¢ropevfy, which 
means simply ‘f went’? or “is gone.”? That Paul had sent him as 
Susebius states (using the word orecAdmevos) is not implied in the 
epistle. Instead of ety Tas Paddcas (or tyr VadAcav) most of the 
ancient MSS. of the New Vestament have eis Vadariav, which is 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, of ‘Tregelles, of Westcott and 
Hort and others. Some MSS., however (including the Sinaitic), 
have VadAtav, which ‘Vischendorf adopts; and some of the MSS. of 
Eusebius also have this form, though the majority read ray Vadaras. 
Christophorsonus tn his edition of Musebius reads ért ryy Dadartcar, 
but entirely without MS. authority. HPpiphanius (4fer. LI, 41) 


This theory finds few | 


OM THE AAROST LES. LS7 


Second Epistle to Timothy” as his companion 
at Rome, was Peter’s successor in the episco- 
pate of the church there, as has already 
been shown.’ Clement also, who was ap- 10 
pointed third bishop of the church at Rome, 
was, as Paul testifies, his co-laborer and fel- 
low-soldier.” Besides these, that Areopa- 11 
vite, named Dionysius, who was the first to 
believe after Paul’s address to the Athenians in 
the Areopagus (as recorded by Luke in the 
Acts)*" is mentioned by another Dionysius, an 


contends that in 2 Tim. iv. so should be read VodAta and not 
Ladarta: ov yap ev ty Vadaria ws tues mAarnbevTns vouccovow, 
adda ev 77) Vaddia. ‘Vheodoret (in 2 ‘Lim. 1V. 10) reads Vadartiar, 
but interprets it as meaning tas Laddcas: vUrw yap éxadourTo 
TaAAL, 

Live Tims tv. 20s 18 See chap. 2, note 1, above. 

™ Clement is mentioned in Phil, iv. 3, but is not called a“ fellow- 
soldier.” Eusebius was evidently thinking of Paul’s references to 
Epaphroditus (Vhil. ti. 25) and to Archippus (Philem. 2), whom 
he calls his fellow-soldiers. ‘Lhe Clement to whom Eusebius here 
refers was a very important personage in the early Roman church, 
being known to tradition as one of its first three bishops. He has 
played a prominent part in Church history on account of the numer- 
ous writings which have passed under his name. We know nothing 
certain about his life. Eusebius identifies him with the Philippian 
Clement mentioned by Paul,—an identification apparently made 
first by Origen, and atter him repeated by a vreat many writers. 
Put the identification is, to say the least, very doubtful, and resting 
as it does upon an agreement in a very common name deserves little 
consideration. It was quite customary in the early Church td find 
Paul's companions, whenever possible, in responsible and influential 
positions during the latter part of the first century. A more plausi- 
ble theory, which, if true, would throw an interesting Jicht upon 
Clement and the Koman church of his day, is that which identifies 
him with the consul blavius Clement, a relative of the emperor Do- 
mitian (see below, chap. 18, note 6). Some good reasons for the 
identification might be urged, and his rank would then explain well 
Clement’s influential position in the Church. But as pointed out in 
chap. 18, note 6, it is extremely improbable that the consul Flavius 
Clement was a Christian; and in any case a fatal objection to the 
identification (which is nevertheless adopted by Hilgenfeld and 
others) is the fact that Clement is nowhere spoken of as a martyr 
until the time of Rufinus, and also that no ancient writer identifies 
him or connects him in any way with the consul, although Eusebius’ 
mention of the latter in chap, 23 shows that he was a well-known 
person. When we remember the tendency of the early Church to 
make all its heroes martyrs, and to ascribe high birth to them, the 
omission in this case renders the identification, we may say, virtually 
impossible. More probable is the conjecture of Lightfoot, that he 
was afreedman belonging to the family of the consul Clement, whose 
name he bore. ‘This is simply conjecture, however, and is supported 
by no testimony. Whoever Clement was, he occupied a very promi- 
nent position in the early Roman church, and wrote an epistle to 
the Corinthians which is still extant (sce below, chap. 16; and upon 
the works falsely ribed to him, see chap. 38). In regard to his 
place in the succession of Roman bishops, sce chap. 2, note 1, above. 
bor a full account of Clement, sce especially Harnack’s Prolegomena 
to his edition of Clement’s Epistle (/’atvmin fost. Opera, Vol.1.), 


| Salmon’s article, Cleaens Komanus, in the Lict. of Christ. Biog., 


Schaf?s Ch. /frst. IL. 636 sq., and Donaldson’s Afzst. of Christ. 
Lit, and Doctrine, 1. p. go sq. 

*" Acts xvil. 34. This Dionysius has played an important part 
in Church history, as the pretended author of a series of very re- 
markable writings, which pass under the name of Dionysius, the 
Arcopagite, but which in reality date from the fifth or sixth century, 
and probably owe their origin to the influence of Neo-Platonism. 
Vhe first mention of these writings is in the records of the Council 
of Constantinople (532 A.b.); but from that time on they were con- 
stantly used and unanimously aseribed to Dionysius, the Areopa- 
gite, until, in the seventeenth century, their claims to so great an- 
tiquity were disputed. ‘hey are still defended, however, in the face 
of the most positive evidence, by many Roman Catholic writers. 
‘The influence of these works upon the theology of the Middle Ages 
was prodigious. Scholasticism may be said to be based upon them, 
for ‘Thomas Aquinas used therm, perhaps, more than any other 
source; so much so, that he has been said ‘‘ to have drawn his whole 
theological system from Dionysius.” i 

Our Dionysius has had the further honor of being identified by 
tradition with Dionysius (St. Denis), the patron saint of France, — 
an identification which we may follow the most loyal of the | rench 
in accepung, if we will, though we shall be obliged to suppose tlt 
our Dionysius lived to the good old age of two to three hundred 
years. , : 

The statement of Dionysius of Corinth that the Arcopagite was 
bishop of Athens (repeated by Kusebius again in Bk, LV. chap. 23) 
is the usual unwarranted throwing back of a second century con: 
ception into the first century. That Dionysius held a position of 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OFSEUSEBIUS. 


(iva 


ancient writer and pastor of the parish in Cor-| war, to leave the city and to dwell in a certain 


inth,”' as the first bishop of the church at| town of Perea called Pella” 


12 Athens. But the events connected with the 

apostolic succession we shall relate at the 
proper time. Meanwhile let us continue the 
course of our history. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Last Siege of the Jews after Christ. 


1 Arrer Nero had held the power thirteen 

years,’ and Galba and Otho had ruled a 
year and six months,? Vespasian, who had be- 
come distinguished in the campaigns against the 


. . =r 7 | 
Jews, was proclaimed sovereign in Judea and 


received the title of Emperor from the armies 
there? Setting out immediately, therefore, for 
Rome, he entrusted the conduct of the war 
2 against the Jews to his son Titus. For the 
Jews after the ascension of our Saviour, in 
addition to their crime against him, had been 
devising as many plots as they could against his 
apostles. First Stephen was stoned to death by 
them,’ and after him James, the son of Zebedee 
and the brother of John, was beheaded,® and 
finally James, the first that had obtained the 
episcopal seat in Jerusalem after the ascension 
of our Saviour, died in the manner already de- 
scribed.’ But the rest of the apostles, who had 
been incessantly plotted against with a view to 
their destruction, and had been driven out of 
the land of Judea, went unto all nations to 
preach the Gospel,’ relying upon the power of 
Christ, who had said to them, “ Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations in my name.” ® 
3 But the people of the church in Jerusa- 
lem had been commanded by a revelation, 
vouchsafed to approved men there before the 


influence among the few Christians whom Paul left in Athens is 
highly probable, and the tradition that later he was made the first 
bishop there is quite natural. The church of Athens plays no part 
in the history of the apostolic age, and it is improbable that there 
was any organization there until many years after Paul’s visit; for 
even in the time of Dionysius of Corinth, the church there scems to 
have been extremely small and weak (cf. Bk. IV. chap. 23, § 2). 
Upon Dionysius and the writings ascribed to him, see especially the 
article of Lupton in the Dict. ef Christ. Biog. 1. p. 841-848. 

21 Upon Dionysius of Corinth, sce bk. IV. chap. 23, below. 

1 Nero was emperor from Oct. 16, 54, to June 9, 68 A.b. 

2 Kusebius’ figures are incorrect. Ife omits Vitellius entirely, 
while he stretches Galba’s and Otho’s reigns to make them cover a 
period of eighteen months, instead of nine (Galba reigned from 

une g, 68, to Jan. 15, 69; and Otho from Jan. 15 to April 20, 69). 
The total of the three reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius was about 
eighteen months. , 

3 Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by the prefect of Egypt at 
Alexandria, July 1, 69, while Vitellius was the acknowledged em- 
peror in Italy. His choice was immediately ratified by his army in 
Judea, and then by all the legions in the Hast. Vitelliits was con- 
quered by Vespasian’s generals, and slain in Ttaly, Dec. 20, 69, 
while Vespasian himself went to Alexandria, ‘he latter was Imme- 
diately recognized by the Senate, and reached Italy in the summer 
of 7o. Eusebius is thus approximately correct, though he is not 
exact as to details. 

4 Titus undertook the prosecution of the war against the Jews 
after his father’s departure, and brought the siege of Jerusalem to 
an end, Sept. §, 70 A.D. 

5 See Acts vit. 8 sqq. 

6 See Acts xil. 2. 


7 Sce Bk. I, chap. 23. 


8 See chap, 1, note r. 
9 See Matt. xxviii. 19- 


And when those 
that believed in Christ had come thither from 
Jerusalem, then, as if the royal city of the Jews 
and the whole land of Judea were entirely clesti- 
tute of holy men, the judgment of God at length 
overtook those who had committed such out- 
rages against Christ and his apostles, and totally 
destroyed that generation of impious men. 
But the number of calamities which every- 4 
where fell upon the nation at that time, the 
extreme misfortunes to which the inhabitants of 
Judea were especially subjected, the thousands 
of men, as well as women and children, that 
perished by the sword, by famine, and by other 
forms of death innumerable, —all these things, as 
well as the many great sieges which were carried 
on against the cities of Judea, and the excessive 
sufferings endured by those that fled to Jerusa- 
lem itself, as to a city of perfect safety, and 
finally the general course of the whole war, as 
well as its particular occurrences in detail, and 
how at last the abomination of desolation, pro- 
claimed by the prophets,“ stood in the very 
temple of God, so celebrated of old, the temple 
which was now awaiting its total and final de- 
struction by fire, —all these things any one that 
wishes may find accurately described in the his- 
tory written by Josephus.” 

dut it is necessary to state that this writer 5 
records that the multitude of those who 
were assembled from all Judea at the time of the 
Passover, to the number of three million souls,” 
were shut up in Jerusalem “as in a prison,” 
to use his own words. Yor it was right 6 
that in the very days in which they had in- 
flicted suffering upon the Saviour and the Bene- 
factor of all, the Christ of God, that in those 
days, shut up “as in a prison,” they should 
meet with destruction at the hands of divine 
justice. 

But passing by the particular calamities 7 
which they suffered from the attempts made 
upon them by the sword and by other means, I 
think it necessary to relate only the misfortunes 
which the famine caused, that those who read 


1 Pella was a town situated beyond the Jordan, in the north of 
Perea, within the dominions of Herod Agrippa II. he surround- 
ing population was chiefly Gentile. See Pliny V. 18, and Josephus, 
B. F. Wl.3.3, and 1. 4. 8. Epiphanius (De pond. et mens. 15) 
also records this flight of the Christians to Pella. 

1 Yan, ix. 27 12 Josephus, 4. F. Vks. V. and VI. 

3B. ¥. VI.g, $$ 3and4. Eusebius simply gives round numbers. 
Josephus in § 3 puts the number at 2,700,000, exclusive of the “ un- 
clean and the strangers’ who were not allowed to eat the Passover. 
In the same work, Ik. IL. chap. 14, § 3, Josephus states that when 
Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, came to Jerusalem at the time 
of the Passover in 65 a.p.,no less than 3,000,000 persons came about 
him to enter complaint against the procurator Florus. “These num- 
bers are grossly exaggerated, ‘Tacitus estimates the number in the 
city at the time of the siege as 600,000, but this, too, is far above 
the truth. The writer of the article Zexusadem, in Smith's Lille 
Méct., esmates that the city can never have had a_ population of 
more than 50,000 souls, and he concludes that at the time of the 
sieve there cannot have been more than 60,000 or 70,000 collected 
within the walls. ‘This is probably too low an estimate, but shows 
how far out of the way the figures of Josephus and Tacitus must be. 


lL. 6.] 


THE FAMINE IN JERUSALEM. 


139 


this work may have some means of knowing that | peared, to rob them even of these portions of 
God was not long in executing vengeance upon | food. For whenever they saw a house shut up, 
them for their wickedness against the Christ of | they regarded it as a sign that those inside were 


God. 
CHAPTER Vir 


The Famine which oppressed them. 


1 Takinc the fifth book of the History of 
Josephus again in our hands, let us go 


through the tragedy of events which then | 


2 occurred.’ “Tor the wealthy,” he says, “ it 

was equally dangerous to remain. lor un- 
der pretense that they were going to desert men 
were put to death for their wealth. ‘The mad- 


ness of the seditions increased with the famine, | 


and both the miseries were inflamed more 
38 and more day by day. Nowhere was food 
to be seen; but, bursting into the houses, 
men searched them thoroughly, and whenever 
they found anything to eat they tormented the 
owners on the ground that they had denied that 
they had anything; but if they found nothing, 
they tortured them on the ground that they 
4 had more carefully concealed it. he proof 
of their having or not having food was found 
in the bodies of the poor wretches. ‘Those of 
them who were still in good condition they as- 
sumed were well supplied with food, while those 
who were already wasted away they passed by, 
for it seemed absurd to slay those who were 
5 onthe point of perishing for want. Many, 


one measure of wheat, if they belonged to the 
wealthier class, of barley if they were poorer. 
Then shutting themselves up in the innermost 
parts of their houses, some ate the grain un- 
cooked on account of their terrible want, while 

others baked it according as necessity and 
6 fear dictated. Nowhere were tables set, but, 

snatching the yet uncooked food from the 
fire, they tore it in pieces. Wretched was the 
fare, and a lamentable spectacle it was to see the 

more powerful secure an abundance while 
7 the weaker mourned. Of all evils, indced, 

famine is the worst, and it destroys nothing 
so effectively as shame. For that which under 
other circumstances is worthy of respect, in the 
midst of famine is despised. Thus women 
snatched the food from the very mouths of 
their husbands and children, from their fathers, 
and what was most pitiable of all, mothers from 
their babes. And while their dearest ones were 
wasting away in their arms, they were not 

ashamed to take away from them the last 
8 drops that supported life. And even while 

they were eating thus they did not remain 
undiscovered. Lut everywhere the rioters ap- 


1 Josephus, 2, ¥. Bk. V. chap. ro, §§ 2 and 3, 


taking food. And immediately bursting open 
the doors they rushed in and seized what they 
were eating, almost forcing it out of their 

very throats. Old men who clung to their 9 
food were beaten, and if the women con- 

cealed it in their hands, their hair was torn for so 
doing. ‘There was pity neither for gray hairs nor 
for infants, but, taking up the babes that clung 
to their morsels of food, they dashed them to 
the ground. But to those that anticipated their 
entrance and swallowed what they were about to 
seize, they were still more cruel, just as if 

they had been wronged by them. And 10 
they devised the most terrible modes of 

torture to discover food, stopping up the privy 
passages of the poor wretches with bitter herbs, 
and piercing their seats with sharp rods. And 
men suffered things horrible even to hear of, for 
the sake of compelling them to confess to the 
possession of one loaf of bread, or in order 
that they might be made to disclose a single 
drachm of barley which they had concealed. 

But the tormentors themselves did not suf- 11 
fer hunger. Their conduct might indeed 


ihave seemed less barbarous if they had been 


driven to it by necessity ; but they did it for the 
sake of exercising their madness and of provid- 
ing sustenance for themselves for days to 

come. And when any one crept out of the 12 


: an k ‘'Y; | city by night as far as the outposts of the 
indeed, secretly sold their possessions for | 


Romans to collect wild herbs and grass, they 
went to meet him; and when he thought he had 


j already escaped the enemy, they seized what he 


had brought with him, and even though often- 
times the man would entreat them, and, calling 
upon the most awful name of God, adjure them 
to give him a portion of what he had obtained 
at the risk of his life, they would give him noth- 
ing back. Indeed, it was fortunate if the one 
that was plundered was not also slain.” 

To this account Josephus, after relating 
other things, adds the following:*? “The 18 
possibility of going out of the city being 
brought to an end,’ all hope of safety for the 
Jews was cut off. And the famine increased and 
devoured the people by houses and families. 
And the rooms were filled with dead women 
and childrén, the lanes of the city with the 
corpses of old men. Children and youths, 14 
swollen with the famine, wandered about 
the market-places like shadows, and fell down 
wherever the death agony overtook them. ‘The 
sick were not strong enough to bury even their 
own relatives, and those who had the strength 
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3 F | 
hesitated because of the multitude of the dead 


and the uncertainty as to their own fate. Many, 
indeed, died while they were burying others, 
and many betook themselves to their graves 
15 before death came upon them. ‘There was 
neither weeping nor lamentation under these 
misfortunes ; but the famine stifled the natural 
affections. Those that were dying a lingering 
death looked with dry eyes upon those that had 
gone to their rest before them. Deep silence 
and death-laden night encircled the city. 
16 But the robbers were more terrible than 
these miseries; for they broke open the 
houses, which were now mere sepulchres, robbed 
the dead and stripped the covering from their 
bodies, and went away with a laugh. They tried 
the points of their swords in the dead bodies, 
and some that were lying on the ground still 
alive they thrust through in order to test their 
weapons. But those that prayed that they would 
use their night hand and their sword upon them, 
they contemptuously left to be destroyed by the 
famine. Every one of these died with eyes fixed 
upon the temple ; and they left the seditious 
7 ‘alives’ Thesevat- rst? gave ‘orders that the 
dead should be buried out of the public 
treasury, for they could not endure the stench. 
But afterward, when they were not able to do 
this, they threw the bodies from the walls 
18:<-into» the trenches.’ And as Titus went 
around and saw the trenches filled with the 
dead, and the thick blood oozing out of the 
putrid bodies, he groaned aloud, and, raising his 
hands, called God to witness that this was 
19 not his doing.” After speaking of some 
other things, Josephus proceeds as fol- 
lows :* “I cannot hesitate to declare what my 
feelings compel me to. I suppose, if the Ro- 
mans had longer delayed in coming against 
these guilty wretches, the city would have been 
swallowed up by a chasm, or overwhelmed with 
a flood, or struck with such thunderbolts as de- 
stroyed Sodom. For it had brought forth 
generation of men much more godless than 
were those that suffered such punishment. By 
their madness indeed was the whole people 
brought to destruction.” 
20 And in the sixth book he writes as fol- 
lows :° “Of those that perished by famine 
in the city the number was countless, and the 
miseries they underwent unspeakable. For if 
so much as the shadow of food appeared in any 
house, there was war, and the dearest friends en- 
gaged in hand-to- hand conflict with one another, 
and snatched from each other the most w retched 
supports of life. Nor would they believe 
21 that even the dying were without food ; but 
the robbers would search them while they 


4 /brd. chap. 13) § 6. 
5 Jéid. Bk, VI. chap. 3, §§ 3 and 4. 


ineither by Greeks nor Barbarians ; 


were expiring, lest any one should feign death 
while concealing food in his bosom. With 
mouths gaping for want of food, they stumbled 
and staggered along like mad dogs, and beat 
the doors as if they were drunk, and in their 
impotence they would rush into the same 
houses.twice or thrice in one hour. Ne- 
cessity compelled them to eat anything 22 
they could find, and they gathered and de- 
voured things that were not fit even for the filth- 
lest of irrational beasts. Finally they did not 
abstain even from their girdles and shoes, and 
they stripped the hides off their shields and de- 
voured them. Some used even wisps of old 
hay for food, and others gathered stubble and 
sold the smallest weight of it for four Attic 
drachme.® 

“ But why should I speak of the shame- 23 
lessness which was displayed during the 
famine toward inanimate things? For I am 
going. to relate a fact such as is recorded 
horrible to 
relate, incredible to hear. And indeed I should 
gladly have omitted this calamity, that I might 
not seem to posterity to be a teller of fabulous 
tales, if I had not innumerable witnesses to it 
inmy ownage. And besides, I should render 
my country poor service if I suppressed the ac- 
count of the sufferings which she endured. 

“There was a certain woman named 24 
Mary that dwelt beyond Jordan, whose 
father was Eleazer, of the village of Dathezor‘ 
(which signifies the Howse of hyssop). She was 
distinguished for her family and her wealth, and 
had fled with the rest of the multitude to Jerusa- 
lem and was shut up there with them during 
the siege. The tyrants had robbed her of the 25 
rest of the property which she had brought 
with her into the city from Perea. And the rem- 
nants of her possessions and whatever food was 
to be seen the guards rushed in daily and 
snatched away from her. This made the woman 
terribly angry, and by her frequent reproaches 
and imprecations she aroused the anger of 
the rapacious villains against herself. But 26 
no one either through anger or pity would 
slay her; and she grew weary of finding food 
for others to eat. ‘lhe search, too, was already 
become everywhere difficult, and the famine was 
piercing her bowels and marrow, and resentment 
was raging more violently than famine. ‘Taking, 
therefore, anger and necessity as her counsellors, 
she proceeded to do a most unnatural thing. 
Seizing her child, a boy which was suc king 27 
at her breast, she said, Oh, wretched child 
in war, in famine, in sedition, for what do I pre- 


"Arrixwmy teooapwr; the word paar is to be supplied, An 
Attic drachm, according to some authorities, was equal to about 
fifteen cents, according to others (among them Liddell and Scott) 
to about nineteen cents, 

7 BadeSwp. Some MSS. have Baleywp, and the MSS. of Jose- 
phus have 6y0ecw8, which Whiston translates Dethezub, 
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serve thee? Slaves among the Romans we shall 
be even if we are allowed to live by them. But 
even slavery is anticipated by the famine, and 
the rioters are more cruel than both. Come, be 
food for me, a fury for these rioters,’ and a bye- 
word to the world, for this is all that is wanting 
to complete the calamities of the Jews. And 
when she had said this she slew her son ; 
28 and having roasted him, she ate one half 
herself, and covering up the remainder, she 
kept it. Very soon the rioters appeared on the 
scene, and, smelling the nefarious odor, they 
threatened to slay her immediately unless she 
should show them what she had prepared. She 
replied that she had saved an excellent portion 
for them, and with that she uncovered the 
29 remains of the child. They were immedi- 
ately seized with horror and amazement, 
and stood transfixed at the sight. But she said, 
This is my own son, and the deed is mine. Fat, 
for I too have eaten. Be not more merciful 
than a woman, nor more compassionate than a 
mother. But if you are too pious and shrink 
from my sacrifice, I have already? eaten of 
30 it; let the rest also remain for me. At 
these words the men went out trembling, in 
this one case being affrighted ; yet with difficulty 
did they yield that food to the mother. Forth- 
with the whole city was filled with the awful 
crime, and as all pictured the terrible deed be- 
fore their own eyes, they trembled as if they 
381 had done it themselves. Those that were 
suffering from the famine now longed for 
death ; and blessed were they that had died be- 
fore hearing and seeing miseries like these.” 
32 Such was the reward which the Jews re- 
ceived for their wickedness and impiety 
against the Christ of God. 


CHAPTER: "VII. 
The Predictions of Christ. 


1 Ir is fitting to add to these accounts the 

true prediction of our Saviour in which he 
2 foretold these very events. His words are 

as follows :* “ Woe unto them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those 
days! But pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on the Sabbath day. For 


8 Tn accordance with the idea that the souls of the murdered 
tormented, as furies, those who were most guilty of their death” 
(Stroth). , : aa 

9 Wdy. All the MSS. of Musebius read buoy. Some of the MSS. 
of Josephus read én, and Rutinus translates awe ef ego prtvor 
comedt. Valesius, without MS. authority (but apparently with the 
support of some MSS. of Josephus, for Whiston translates ‘* one- 
half’’) reads nucov, a half, and he is followed by the Muglish and 
German translators. Some change from the reading of the MSs. 
of Eusebius is certainly necessary; and though the alteration made 
by Valesius produces very good sense and seems quite natural, I 
have preferred to accept the reading which is given by many of the 
MSS. of Josephus, and which has the support of Rufinus. 

1 Matt. xxiv. 19-21. 


there shall be great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be.” 

The historian, reckoning the whole num- 8 
ber of the slain, says that eleven hundred 
thousand persons perished by famine and sword,” 
and that the rest of the rioters and robbers, being 
hetrayed by each other after the taking of the city, 
were slain.’ But the tallest of the youths and those 
that were distinguished for beauty were preserved 
for the triumph. Of the rest of the multitude, 
those that were over seventeen years of age were 
sent as prisoners to labor in the works of Egypt,* 
while still more were scattered through the prov- 
inces to meet their death in the theaters by the 
sword and by beasts. Those under seventeen 
years of age were carried away to be sold as 
slaves, and of these alone the number 
reached ninety thousand.’ These things 4 
took place in this manner in the second 
year of the reign of Vespasian,® in accordance 
with the prophecies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who by divine power saw them be- 
forehand as if they were already present, and 
wept and mourned according to the statement 
of the holy evangelists, who give the very words 
which he uttered, when, as if addressing 
Jerusalem herself, he said:’ “If thou hadst 6 
known, even thou, in this day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! But now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a rampart 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall lay thee and 
thy children even with the ground.” And 6 
then, as if speaking concerning the people, 
he says,® “ For there shall be great distress in 
the land, and wrath upon this people. And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be 
led away captive into all nations. And Jerusa- 
lem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” And 
again:* “When ye shall see Jerusalem com- 


2 Josephus, 2. ¥. Bk. VI. chap. 9, § 3. Josephus simply says 
that the whole number of those that perished during the siege was 
1,100,000; he does not specify the manner of their death. On the 
accuracy of the numbers which he gives, see above, chap. 5, note 13. 

% [bid. $2. 

4 cis ta kat’ "Acyurtov épya. The works meant are the great 
stone quarrics of Egypt (commonly called the mines of Egypt), 
which furnished a considerable part of the finest marble used for 
building purposes in Rome and elsewhere, ‘The quarries were 
chictly in the hands of the Roman government, and the work of 
quarrying was done largely by captives taken in war, as in the 
present case. 

5 Josephus does not say that the number of those sold as slaves 
was upward of 90,000, as Musebius asserts, but simply (zérd. § 3) that 
the number of captives taken during the whole war was 97,000, a 
number which Eusebius, through an error, applies to the one class 
of prisoners that were sold as slaves. : 

6 In A. Bk. VI. 8. 5 and to. 1 Josephus puts the completion 
of the siege on the eighth of the month Elul (September), and in the 
second passage he puts it in the second year of Vespasian. Vespa- 
sian was proclaimed emperor in Egypt July 1, 69, so that Sept. 
8 of his second year would be Sept. 8, A.D. 7o. (Cf. Schirer, 
NV. T. Zetizesch, p. 347+) 

suke XIX. 42-44. 


7 J 
8 Lbrit. Xxi. 23, 24> » bid, verse 20. 
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THEDCHURCH (HISTORYSOFNEUSEBIUS, 


(III. 7. 


passed with armies, then know that the desola- 
tion thereof is nigh.” 
df If any one compares the words of our 
Saviour with the other accounts of the his- 
torian concerning the whole war, how can one 
fail to wonder, and to admit that the foreknowl- 
edge and the prophecy of our Saviour were 
-8 truly divine and marvellously strange.” Con- 
cerning those calamities, then, that befell the 
whole Jewish nation after the Saviour’s passion 
and after the words which the multitude of the 


did not heed nor give credit to the visions and 
signs that foretold the approaching desolation. 
On the contrary, as if struck by lightning, and as 
if possessing ‘neither eyes nor understanding, 

they slighted the proclamations of God. At 2 
one time a star, in form like a sword, stood 

over the city, and acomet, which lasted fora whole 
year ; and again before the revolt and before the 
disturbances that led to the war, when the people 
were gathered for the feast of unleavened bread, 
on the eighth of the month Xanthicus,® at the 


Jews uttered, when they begged the release of|ninth hour of the night, so great a light shone 


the robber and murderer, but besought that the 
Prince of Life should be taken from their midst," 
it is not necessary to add anything to the 
9 account of the historian. But it may be 
proper to mention also those events which 
exhibited the graciousness of that all-good Provi- 
dence which held back their destruction full forty 
years after their crime against Christ, — during 
which time many of the apostles and disciples, 
and James himself the first bishop there, the 
one who is called the brother of the Lord,” were 
still alive, and dwelling in Jerusalem itself, re- 
mained the surest bulwark of the place. Divine 
Providence thus still proved itself long-suffering 
toward them in order to see whether by repent- 
ance for what they had done they might obtain 
pardon and salvation; and in addition to such 
long-suffering, Providence also furnished won- 
derful signs of the things which were about 
to happen to them if they did not repent. 
10 Since these matters have been thought 
worthy of mention by the historian already 
cited, we cannot do better than to recount them 
for the benefit of the readers of this work. 


CHAPTER | VITIL. 
The Signs which preceded the War. 


1 Taxkinc, then, the work of this author, 

read what he records in the sixth book of 
his History. His words are as follows :? “Thus 
were the miserable people won over at this time 
by the impostors and false prophets ;? but they 


10 Tt is but right to remark that not merely the negative school 
of critics, but even many conservative scholars (e.g. Weiss) put the 
composition of the Gospel of Luke after the year 70, because its es- 
chatological discourses seem to bear the mark of having been re- 
corded after the fulfillment of the prediction, differing as they do 
in many minor particulars from the accounts of the same discourses 
in Matthew and Mark. ‘To cite a single mstance: in the passage 
quoted just above from Luke xxi. 20, the armies encompassing Jeru- 
salem are mentioned, while in parallel passages in the other Gospels 
(Matt. xxiv. 15 and Mark xiii. 14) not armies, but ‘the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing in the holy place” is spoken of as the 
sign. Compare the various commentaries upon these passages. 

11 Compare Acts ill. r4, and see Matt. xvii. 20, Mark xv. 41, 
Luke xxii. 18. 12 See above, Bk. I. chap. 12, note 14. 

1 Josephus, B. ¥. Bk. VI. chap. 5, § 3. | 

2 katawevSouerot Tov Heov. Inthe previous paragraph Josephus 
says that a great many false prophets were suborned by the tyrants 
to impose on the people. It 1s to these false prophets therefore that 
he refers here, and I have consequently felt at liberty thus to trans- 
Jate the Greek word given above, instead of rendering merely ‘* lars 


about the altar and the temple that it seemed to 
be bright day; and this continued for half an 
hour. This seemed to the unskillful a good sign, 
but was interpreted by the sacred scribes as por- 
tending those events which very soon took 

place. And at the same feast a cow,led 3 
by the high priest to be sacrificed, brought 

forth a lamb in the midst of the temple. 

And the eastern gate of the inner temple, 4 
which was of bronze and very massive, and 

which at evening was closed with difficulty by 
twenty men, and rested upon iron-bound beams, 
and had bars sunk deep in the ground, was seen 
at the sixth hour of the night to open of 

itself. And not many days after the feast, 65 
on the twenty-first of the month Artemi- 

sium,* a certain marvelous vision was seen which 
passes belief. The prodigy might seem fabu- 
lous were it not related by those who saw it, and 
were not the calamities which followed deserv- 
ing of such signs. For before the setting of 
the sun chariots and armed troops were seen 
throughout the whole region in mid-air, wheeling 
through the clouds and encircling the cities. 

And at the feast which is called Pentecost, 6 
when the priests entered the temple at 

night, as was their custom, to perform the ser- 
vices, they said that at first they perceived a 
movement and a noise, and afterward a voice as 
of a great multitude, saying, ‘Let us go 

hence.’® But what follows is still more 7 
terrible ; for a certain Jesus, the son’ of 

Ananias, a common countryman, four years be- 
fore the war,’ when the city was particularly 


against God”’ (as Crusé does), which is indefinite, and might have 
various meanings. 

3 ‘The feast referred to is the feast of the Passover. The Greek 
name of the month used here is €av@ixds, which was the name of a 
Macedonian month corresponding to our April. According to Whis- 
ton, Josephus regularly used this name for the Jewish month Nisan 
(the first month of the Jewish year), in which case this event took 
place six days before the Passover, which began on the rqth of Nisan. 

4 *Apreutocos. According to Liddell and Scott, this was a Spar- 
tan and Macedonian month corresponding to a part of the ninth 
Attic month (cAaPyBoAcwyv), which in turn corresponded to the 
latter part of our March and the early part of April. According to 
Wieseler, Josephus used the word to denote the second month of the 
Jewish year, the month Tyar. 

5 The majority of the MSS. of Eusebius read wetaBatvomer, we 
eo hence.” But at least one of the best MSS. and a majority of the 
MSs. of Josephus, supported by Rufinus and Jerome (who render 
wmeLereuent s), read werasaivwmer, “let us fo hence,” and I have fol- 
lowed Stephanus, Valesius, Stroth, and the English and German 
translators in adopting that reading. 

U ‘That is, in 62 A.b., for, according to Josephus, the war began 
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prosperous and peaceful, came to the feast, at 
which it was customary for all to make tents at 
the temple to the honor of God,’ and suddenly 
began to cry out: ‘A voice from the east, a 
voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, 


a voice against Jerusalem and the temple, a voice 


against bridegrooms and _ brides, a voice against | 


all the people.’ Day and night he went 
8 through all the alleys crying thus. But cer- 
tain of the more distinguished citizens, 


vexed at the ominous cry, seized the man and} 


beat him with many stripes. But without utter- 
ing a word in his own behalf, or saying anything 
in particular to those that were present, he con- 
tinued to cry out in the same words as be- 
9 fore. And the rulers, thinking, as was true, 
that the man was moved by a higher power, 
brought him before the Roman governor.’ And 
then, though he was scourged to the bone, he 
neither made supplication nor shed tears, but, 
changing his voice to the most lamentable tone 
possible, he answered each stroke with the 
words, ‘ Woe, woe unto Jerusalem.’” 
10 The same historian records another fact 
still more wonderful than this. He says? 
that a certain oracle was found in their sacred 
writings which declared that at that time a cer- 
tain person should go forth from their country 
to rule the world. He himself understood 
11 that this was fulfilled in Vespasian. But 


Vespasian did not rule the whole world, but | 


only that part of it which was subject to the 
Romans. With better right could it be applied 


to Christ ; to whom it was said by the Father, | 


“ Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the ends of the earth 
for thy possession.” ” At that very time, indeed, 
the voice of his holy apostles “ went throughout 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” 1 


CHAPTER IX. 


/ Josephus and the Works which he has deft. 


i! AFTER all this it is fitting that we should 

know something in regard to the origin and 
family of Josephus, who has contributed so much 
to the history in hand. He himself gives us in- 
formation on this point in the following words :? 


in 66a.p. A little further on, Josephus says that he continued his 
cry for seven years and five months, when he was slain during the 
siege of Jerusalem. ‘This shows that he is here, as well as else- 
where, reckoning the date of the beginning of the war as 66 A.D. 

7 That is, the Feast of ‘Vabernacles, which began on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month of the Jewish year, and continued seven 
days. 
8 This was Albinus, as we should know from the date of the 
event, and as Josephus directly states in the context. He was pro- 
curator from 61 or 62 to 64 A.D. See above, Bk. IL. chap. 23, note 
35, and chap. 22, note r. 

9 See Josephus, B. ¥. VI. 5. 4, and cf, 247. IIL. 8. 9. 

Ww Ps. 1. 8. gOS PSS 1, td 

1B, ¥., Preface, § 1. We have an original source for the life of 
Josephus, not only in his yarious works, in which he makes frequent 


“Josephus, the son of Mattathias, a priest of 
Jerusalem, who himself fought against the Ro- 
mans in the beginning and was compelled to 

be present at what happened afterward.”” He 2 
was the most noted ofall the Jews of that day, 

not only among his own people, but also among 
the Romans, so that he was honored by the erec- 
tion of a statue in Rome,’ and his works were 


|deemed worthy of a place in the library? 


He wrote the whole of the Antiquities of 8 
the Jews* in twenty books, and a history of 

the war with the Romans which took place in 
his time, in seven books.2 He himself testifies 
that the latter work was not only written in 
Greek, but that it was also translated by himself 


reference to himself, but also in his autobiography, which was writ- 
ten after the year 100. ‘Ihe work was occasioned by the Chronzcle 
of Justus of Viberias, which had represented him as qpore patriotic 
and more hostile to the Romans than he liked, and. he’therefore felt 
impelled to paint himself in the blackest of colors, as a traitor and 


} renegade, — probably much blacker than he really was. It is de- 


voted chielly to an account of the intrigues and plots formed against 
him while he was governor of Galilee, and contains little of general 
biographical interest, except in the introduction and the conclusion. 
Josephus was of a priestly family,— his father Matthias belonging 
Lo the first of the twenty-four courses, — and he was born in the first 
year of Caius Cesar; 1.c. in the year beginning March 16, 37 a.p. 
Ife played a prominent part in the Jewish war, being entrusted with 
the duty, as governor of Galilee and commander of the forces there, 
of meeting and opposing Vespasian, who attacked that province 
first. Tle was, however, defeated, and gave himself up to the vic- 
tors, in the summer of 67, He was treated with honor in the camp 
of the Romans, whom he served until the end of the war, and be- 
came a favorite and flatterer of the Vespasian house, incurring 
thereby the everlasting contempt of his countrymen. He went to 
Rome at the close of the war, and lived in prosperity there until 
early in the second century. His works are our chief source for a 
knowledge of Jewish affairs from the time of the Maccabees, and as 
such are, and will always remain, indispensable, and their author 
immortal, whatever his character. He was aman of learning and of 
talent, but of inordinate selfishness and self-esteem. He was for- 
merly accused of great inaccuracy, and his works were considered a 
very poor historical source; but later investigations have increased 
his credit, and he seems, upon the whole, to have been a historian 
of unusual ability and conscientiousness. 

* Eusebius is the only one, so far as we know, to mention this 
statue in Rome, and what authority there is for his statement we 
cannot tell. 

“In § 64 of his Zz/ Josephus tells us that Titus was so much 
pleased with his accounts of the Jewish war that he subscribed his 
name to them, and ordered them published (see the next chapter, 
§ 8 sqq., where the passage is quoted). The first public library in 
Rome, according to Pliny, was founded by Pollio (76 B.c.-4 a.p.). 
The one referred to here is undoubtedly the imperial library, which, 
according to Suetonius, was originally established by Augustus in 
the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, and contained two sections, — 
one for Greek, and the other for Latin works, It was greatly en- 
larged by Tiberius and Domitian. 

A 'lovéaikn ’Apyavodoyla, Antiguttates Fudaice. This work, 
which is still extant, is Josephus’ most extensive work, and aims to 
zive, in twenty books, a complete history of the Jews, from the time 
of Abraham to the beginning of the great war with Rome. ‘The ob- 
ject of the work is mainly apologetic, the author aiming to place 
Judaism before Gentile readers in as favorable a light as possible. 
Tt contains much legendary matter, but is the main source for our 
knowledge of a long period of Jewish history, and as such is invalu- 
able. Vhe work was completed, according to his own statement 
(XX. 11. 2), in the thirteenth year of Domitian (93-94 A.D.), and 
frequently corrects erroneous statements made in his earlier work 
upon the Jewish war. 

5 ‘foropia ovdatkod moAdcuwov mpds ‘Pwpatous, de Bello Fu- 
daico. Vhis work, in seven books, constitutes our most complete 
and trustworthy source for a knowledge of that great war, so mo- 
mentous in its consequences both to Judaism and to Christianity. 
The author wrote from personal knowledge of many of the events 


| described, and had, besides, access to extensive and reliable written 


sources; and the general accuracy of the work may therefore be 
accepted. Fle says that he undertook the work for the purpose of 
giving a true narrative of the war, in consequence ot the many false 
and distorted accounts which had already appeared in yartous quar- 
ters. IIe presented the work, when finished, to Vespasian and 
Titus, and obtained their approval and testimony to its trustwor- 
thiness: and hence it must have been written during the reign ot 
Vespasian, probably toward the end of it, as other works upon the 
war had preceded his (4, %., Preface, § 1). 
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into his native tongue.’ He is worthy of credit 

here because of his truthfulness in other 
4 matters. ‘here are extant also two other 

books of his which are worth reading. They 
treat of the antiquity of the Jews,’ and in them 
he replies to Apion the Grammarian, who had at 
that time written a treatise against rhe Jews, and 
also to others who had attempted to vilify the 

hereditary institutions of the Jewish people. 4 
5 In the first of these books he gives the 

number of the canonical books of the so- 
called Old Testament. Apparently * drawing his 
information from ancient tradition, he shows 
what books were accepted without dispute 
among the Hebrews. His words are as follows. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Manner in which Josephus mentions the 
Divine Books. 


1 1“ We have not, therefore, a multitude of 
books disagreeing and conilicting with one 


®° The work, as Josephus informs us (7. ¥., Preface, § 1; and 
contra pron. 1. 9), was written originally in his own tongue, — 
Aramaic, —and afterwards translated by himself into Greek, with 
the help of others. Eusebius inverts the fact, making the Greek the 
original. 

7 The full title of this work is the Afology of Flavius Fosrphus 
on the Antiquities of the Fews agartnst . pian (wept apxarotntos 
“lovsatwy kata 'Ariwvos, De Antiy: ettate Fudeornvmn contra sl plo- 
nent). Itis ordinarily cited ‘simply as contra Afptonem (-leainst 
Apion). It consists of two books, and is, in fact, nothing else than an 
apology for Judaism in general, and to a less extent, a defense of 
himself and his former work (the A ndiguities) against hostile critics. 
‘The common title, contra A pionent, is rather misleading, as he ts 
not once mentioned i in the first book, ’althou: zh in the first part of the 
second book he is attacked with considerable bitterness and through 
hima large class of enemics and detractors of Judaism. (Upon Apion, 
the famous Alexandrian and the bitter enemy of the Jews, see above, 
Bk. II, chap. 5, note 5.) The work is Jose :phus’ best eltort from a 
literary point of view, and shows both learning and ability, and in 
spite of its brevity contains much of great value, It was written 
after his Awtigurtivs (i.e. after 93 A-D.), how long afterward we 
cannot tell. ‘These three works of Josephus, with his autobiography 
already mentioned (note 1), are all that are extant, although he 
seems to have written a: sepa es work relating to the history of the 
Seleucidz: (cf. Az, XIII. » 2-4, 4-6, 5.11) of which not a trace 
remains, and which is srienoned by no one else. The other works 
planned by Josephus—Ox God and his Essence (Ant. XX. 
tr. 3), and Ox the Laws of the Fews (thid. and Ant. IIL. 5. 6, 
8. 10) —seem neyer to have been written. (They are mentioned 
also by Eusebius in the next chapter.) Other compositions at- 
tributed to him are not from his hand. The best edition of the 
works of Josephus is that of Benedict Niese (Berlin, 1835 sq.), of 
which the first two volumes have been already issued, comprising 
ten books of the Al ntiquitics. A good complete edition is that of 
Dindorf (Paris, 1845-47, 2 vols.). That of Bekker (Leipzig, 1355, 
6 vols.) is very convenient. The only complete English translation 
is by Whiston, unfortunately uncritical and inaccurate. ‘Traill’s 
translation of the Fewish War (London, 1862) is a great improve- 
ment, but does not cover the remainder of Josephus’ works. Upon 
Josephus and his writings, see the article of Edersheim in the vet. 
of Christ. Brog. II, 441-460, and compare the literature given 
there. 8 woav. 

L Against Apion, 1.8. The common Christian tradition (since 
the first century, when it was stated in the fourth book of Ezra xiv. 
44 Sq. ) is that Ezra was the compiler of the Old ‘Testament canon. 
This, however, is a mistake, for the canon was certainly not com- 
pleted. before the time of Judas Maccabzeus. Jose phus is the earli- 
est writer to give us a summary of the books of the Oid ‘Testament; 
and he evidently gives not merely his own private opinion, but the 
commonly accepted canon of his day. He does not name the sepa- 
rate books, but-he tells us that they were twenty-two in number (the 
number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet), and gives us the 
three divisions, so that we are able to ascertain his canon in detail. 
It was doubtless as follows: — 


1-5. Books of Moses. 
6. Joshua. 
7. Judges and Ruth, 


8. Samuel. 
g. Kings. 
10. Chronicles, 


another; but we have only twenty-two, which 
contain the record of all time and are justly 
held to be. divine... Ofrthese, five.are by, 2 
Moses, and contain the laws and the tradi- 


17. Twelve Minor Prophets. 
18. Job. 

1g. Psalms. 

20, Proverbs. 

21. Ecclesiastes. 

22. Song of Songs. 


tr. Ezra and Nehemiah. 

12. Esther. 

| 13. Isaiah. 

14. Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
r5. lzekiel. 

16. Daniel. 

The earliest detailed list of Old Testament books is that of Melito 
(given by Eusebius, [V. 26), which is as follows: — 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Song of Songs. 


( Genesis. 
Books | Exodus. 
of < Leviticus. 


Moses eos Job. 
Deuteronomy. Isaiah. 
Joshua Nave. Jeremiah, 
_ Judges. Twelve Minor Prophets. 
Ruth. Daniel. 
Four of Kings. Ezekiel. 
Chronicles. Ezra. 
Psalms. 


Melito says nothing of the number twenty-two, and, in fact, his list, 
as he gives it, numbers only twenty-one. His list re: uly differs from 
Josephus’ only in omitting the Book of Esther. his omission may 
be accidental, though it is omitted by Athanasius and Gregory 
Nazianzen. He makes no mention of Nehemiah, but that is doubt- 
less included with Ezra, as in the case of Josephus’ canon. His 
canon purports to be the Palestinian one, and hence we should ex- 
pect it to be the same as that of Josephus, which makes it more 
probable that the omission of Esther was only accidental. Origen 
(in Eusebius, VI. 25) tells us that there were twenty-two books in 
the Hebrew canon; but his list differs somewhat from that of Jose- 
phus, It is as follows; — 


1-5. Books of Moses. 
6. Joshua. 
7. Judges and Ruth, 
8. Samuel. 
9g» Kings. 
ro. Chronicles. 
tz, Baxe IT, and IL. 
12, Psalms. 20. Ezekiel. 
13. Proverbs. 21. Job. 
14. Ecclesiastes. 22. Esther. 
** Besides these also the Maccabees.’’ 


ts. Song of Songs. 

16, [Twelve Minor 
(Rufinus).] 

17- Isaiah. 

18. Jeremiah, Lamentations, and 
Epistle. 

1g- Daniel. 


Prophets 


is) 


The peculiar thing about the list is the omission of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets and the insertion of the Epistle of Jeremiah. The 
former were certainly looked upon by Origen as sacred books, for he 
wrote a commentary upon them (according to Eusebius, VI. 36). 
‘There is no conceiv: able reason for their omission, and indeed they 
are needed to make up the number twenty-two, We must conclude 
that the omission was simply an oversight on the part of Kusebius 
or of some transcriber. Rufinus gives ‘them as number sixteen, as 
shown in the list, but the position there assigned to them is not he 
ordinary one, We should expect to find them in connection with 
the other prophets; but the various lists are by no means uniform 
in the order of the books. On the other hand, ‘the Greek Epistle of 
Jeremiah (Baruch vi.) did not stand in the elebrevw, canon, and can 
have been included by Origen here only because he had been used 
to seeing it in connection with Jeremiah in his copy of the LXX. 
(for in ancient MSS. of the LAX., which probably represent the 
original arrangement, it is given not as a part of Baruch, but as an 
appendix to Lamentations), and hence mentioned it in this book 
without thinking of its absence from the Hebrew canon. Origen 
adds the Maccabees to his list, but expressly excludes them from 
the twenty-two books (see Bk. VI. chap. 25, note 5). Meanwhile 
the Talmud and the Midrash divide the canon into twenty-four books, 
and this was probably the ou uinal Jewish division. The number 
twenty-two was a uined by adding Ruth to Judges and Lamentations 
to Jeremiah. The number thus obtained agreed with the number of 
letters in the alphabet, and was therefore accepted as the number 
sanctioned by divine authority, and the division was commonly 
adopted by the early Fathers, This is Strack’s view, and secms 
better than the opposite opinion, which is advocated by many, that 
the number twenty-two was the original. It is easier to see how 
twenty-four might be changed to twenty-two than how the reverse 
should happen. So, for instance, Jerome, in his preface to the trans- 
Intion of Samuel “ital Kings, makes the number twenty -two, and 
tives a list which agrees with the canon of Josephus except in the 
three general divisions, which are difierently composed. It will be 
en that these various lists (with the exception of that of Origen, 
which includes the Mpistle of Jeremiah and appends the Maccabees) 
include only the books of our canon. But the I.XX. prints with the 
Old ‘Testament a number of Books which we call Apocrypha and ex- 
clude from the canon, It has been commonly supposed, therefore, 
that there was a regular Alexandrian canon differing from the Dalese 
tinian. But this is not likely. An examination of Philo’s use of the 
Old Testament shows us that his canon agreed with that of Tesepoesi 
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tion respecting the origin of man, and continue 
the history* down to his own death. ‘This 
period embraces nearly three thousand 
8 years.2 From the death of Moses to the 
death of Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes 
as king of Persia, the prophets that followed 
Moses wrote the history of their own times in 
thirteen books. The other four books contain 
hymns to God, and precepts for the regula- 
4 tion of the life of men. From the time of 
Artaxerxes to our own day all the events 
have been recorded, but the accounts are not 
worthy of the same confidence that we repose 
in those which preceded them, because there 
has not been during this time an exact 
5 succession of prophets.2 How much we 


comprising no apocryphal books. It is probable in fact that the 
LXX, included in their translation these other books which were 
held in high esteem, without intending to deliver any utterance as 
to the extent of the canon or to alter the common Jewish canon by 
declaring these a part of it. Dut however that was, the use of the 
LXX., which was much wider than that of the Hebrew, brought 
these books into general use, and thus we see them gradually acquir- 
ing canonical authority and used as a part of the canon by Augus- 
tine and later Fathers. Jerome was the only one in the West to 
utter a protest against such use of them. Both Athanasius and 
Cyril of Jerusalem added to the canon Baruch and the Epistle of 
pereroiahy but opinion in the Orient was mostly against making any 
ooks not in the Hebrew canon of canonical authority, and from the 
fourth century the Eastern Fathers used them less and less. ‘Whey 
were, however, oificially recognized as a part of the canon by numer- 
ous medieval and modern synods until 1330, when the larger Cate- 
chism of the Orthodox Catholic Eastern Church, the most authorita- 
tive standard of the Graco-RKussian Church, expressly excluded them, 
TYhe Latin Church, meanwhile, has always regarded the Apocrypha as 
canonical, and by its action at the Couneil of ‘Trent has made them 
a part of the official canon. See Strack’s article in Herzog, trans- 
lated in Schaff-Ilerzog; also Harman’s Zutroduction to the Holy 
Scripture, p. 33 sqq. The subject is discussed in all Old Testa- 
ment introductions. 

2 Literally, ‘ the tradition respecting the origin of man (av@pw- 
royovras) down to his own death.” I have felt it necessary to in- 
sert the words, ‘‘and continue the history,’’ which are not found in 
the Greek, but which are implied in the words, ‘‘ down to his own 
death.” 

3 Among the Jews in the time of Christ a world’s era was in use, 
dating from the creation of the world; and it is this era which Jose- 
phus employs here and throughout his Axtéguities. His figures 
are often quite inconsistent, — probably owing, in large part, to the 
corrupt state of the existing text, —and the confusion which results 
is considerable. See Destinon’s Ciyouologre des Fosephus. 

4 These thirteen books were; — 


1. Joshua. 8. Isaiah. : 

2. Judges and Ruth. g. Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
3. Samuel. to. Kzekiel. 

4. Kings. tr. Daniel. 

5. Chronicles. 12. Twelve Minor Prophets. 

6. Ezra and Nehemiah. 13. Job. 


7. Esther. 


As will be seen, Josephus divided the canon into three parts: first, 
the Law (five books of Moses); second, the Prophets (the thirteen 
just mentioned) ; third, the Hagiographa (Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles), ‘The division of the canon into three such 
parts is older than Josephus; at the same time, his division is quite 
different from any other division known. Jerome’s is as follows: — 

1. Law: five books of Moses. 

2. Prophets: Joshua, Judges and Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jean and Lamentations, Izekicl, Twelve Minor Prophets (eight 
ooks). a 

3. Hagiographa (Holy writings): Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticles, Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther (nine books). 
The division which exists in our Hebrew Bibles differs from this of 
Jerome’s only in transferring Ruth and Lamentations to the third 
division, and thus making twenty-four books. his is held by many 
fo be a Inter form, as remarked above, but as Strack shows, it is 
rather the original. In the IL.XX., which is followed in our Eng- 
lish Bible, the books are arranged, without reference to the three 
divisions, solely according to their subject-matter, The peculiar 
division of Josephus was caused by his looking at the matter from 
the historical standpoint, which led him to include in the second 
division all the books which contained, as he says, an account of 
events from Moses to Artaxerxes. ; 

5 The Artaxerxes here referred to is Artaxerxes Longimanus who 


| of the Jewish war and in which he attacked 


are attached to our own writings is shown 
plainly by our treatment of them. For although 
so great a period has already passed by, no one 
has ventured either to add to or to take from 
them, but it is inbred in all Jews from their very 
birth to regard them as the teachings of God, 
and to abide by them, and, if necessary, cheer- 
fully to die for them.” 

These remarks of the historian I have thought 
might advantageously be introduced in this 
connection. Another work of no little merit 6 
has been produced by the same writer, On 
the Supremacy of Reason,® which some have 
called Maccabaicum,’ because it contains an 
account of the struggles of those Hebrews who 
contended manfully for the trie religion, as is 
related in the books called Maccabees. 

And at the end of the twentieth book of 7 
his Antiquities ® Josephus himself intimates 

that he had purposed to write a work in four 
books concerning God and his existence, accord- 
ing to the traclitional opinions of the Jews, and 
also concerning the laws, why it is that they per- 
mit some things while prohibiting others.? And 
the same writer also mentions in his own 

works other books written by himself? In 8 
addition to these things it is proper to quote 

also the words that are found at the close of his 
Antiquities,” in confirmation of the testimony 
which we have drawn from his accounts. In 
that place he attacks Justus of Tiberias," who, 
like himself, had attempted to write a history of 
contemporary events, on the ground that he had 
not written truthfully. Having brought many 


carried on their work and that the later prophets flourished. Mala- 
chi— the last of them— uttered his prophecies at the end of Artax- 
erxes’ or at the beginning of Darius’ reign. It was commonly held 
among the Jews that with Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi the pro- 
phetical spirit had departed from Israel, and the line was sharply 
drawn, as here by Josephus, between them and the writers of the 
Apocrypha who followed them, 

5 ets MakkaBatovs Adyos 7 TWept avToxpatopos Aoyiopod: De 
Maccabaets, seu de rationts tuperio liber. This book is often 
called the Fourth Book of Maccabees, and was formerly ascribed to 
Josephus. As a consequence it is printed with his works in many 
editions. But it is now universally acknowledged to be spurious, 
although who the author is we cannot tell. 

7 MaxkxaBatxoy, 

8 Ant, XX. 11, 3. See the previous chapter, note 7. 

9 See the same note. 

10 The passage referred to, which is quoted just below, is 
found in his Lé/v, § 65, and not in the Axfrguitzes. But we can 
see from the last paragraph of the Al xtzgvztzes that he wrote his 
Life really as an appendix to that work, and undoubtedly, as Ewald 
suggests, issued it with a second edition of the Antrgurtres about 
twenty years after the first. In the MSS. itis always found with the 
Antiquities, and hence the whole might with justice be viewed as 
one work. It will be noticed that Iusebius mentions no separate Life 
of Josephus, which shows that he regarded it simply as a part of the 
Alutiquittes. 

11 Justus of Tiberias was the leader of one of the factions of that 


| citv during the troublous times before the outbreak of the war, while 


Josephus was governor of Galilee, and as an opponent he caused 
him considerable trouble. He is mentioned frequendy in Josephus 
Life, and we are thus enabled to gather a tolerably complete idea 
of him— though of course the account is that of an enemy. He 
wrote a work upon the Jews which was devoted chiefly to the affairs 
Josephus very severely. 
This work, which is no longer extant, was read by Photius and is 
described by him in his Své4/. Cod. 33, under the title, Pacers 
‘TovSacoe ot ev Tois oreupagt. Tt was in consequence of this work 
that Josephus felt oblived to publish his Z7/, which is really little 
more than a defense of himself over against the attacks of Justus. 


reigned n.c. 464 to 425. Tt was under him that Ezra and Nehemiah | Sce above, note 1. 
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other accusations against the man, he continues 
in these words: ” “TI indeed was not afraid 
9 in respect to my writings as you were,” but, 
on the contrary, I presented my books to 
the emperors themselves when the events were 
almost under men’s eyes. For I was conscious 
that I had preserved the truth in my account, 
and hence was not disappointed in my ex- 
10 pectation of obtaining their attestation. And 
I presented my history also to many others, 
some of whom were present at the war, as, for 
instance, King Agrippa‘ and some of his 
11 relatives. For the Emperor Titus desired 
so much that the knowledge of the events 
should be communicated to men by my history 
alone, that he indorsed the books with his own 
hand and commanded that they should be pub- 
lished. And King Agrippa wrote sixty-two epis- 
tles testifying to the truthfulness of my account.” 
Of these epistles Josephus subjoins two.” 
12 But this will suffice in regard to him. Let 
us now proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Symeon rules the Church of Jerusalem after 
Fames. 


if AFTER the martyrdom of James? and the 

conquest of Jerusalem which immediately 
followed,’ it is said that those of the apostles 
and disciples of the Lord that were still living 
came together from all directions with those 
that were related to the Lord according to the 
flesh? (for the majority of them also were still 


12 Vrta, § 65. é : 

13 Josephus has just affirmed in a previous paragraph that Justus 
had had his ///sfory written for twenty years, and yet had not pub- 
lished it until after the death of Vespasian, Vitus, and Agrippa, and 
he accuses him of waiting until after their death because he was 
afraid that they would contradict his statements. Josephus then 
goes on to say in the passage quoted that he was not, dike Justus, 
afraid to publish his work during the lifetime of the chief actors in 
the war. 

14 Agrippa II. See above, Bk. II. chap. 19, note 3. Agrippa 
sided with the Romans in the war and was with Vespasian and 
Titus in their camp much of the time, and in Galilee made repeated 
efforts to induce the people to give up their rebellion, that the war 
might be avoided. ’ ; 

15 These two epistles are still extant, and are given by Josephus 
in his V’¢#a, immediately after the passage just quoted by Eusebius. 
The first of them reads as follows (according to Whiston’s transla- 
tion): ‘ King Agrippa to Josephus, his dear triend, sendeth greeting. 
I have read over thy book with great pleasure, and it appears to me 
that thou hast done it much more accurately and with greater care 
than have the other writers. Send me the rest of these books. 
Farewell, my dear friend.” 

1 61 or 62 A.D. See above, Bk. II. chap. 23. : 

2 See rd. note 40. The date of Symeon’s accession (assuming 
that he did take charge of the Jerusalem church as James had 
done) cannot be fixed. Eusebius himself, as he informs us in bk. 
IV. chap. 5, although he had a list of the Jerusalem bishops, had no 
information as to the dates of their accession, or the length of their 
incumbency. He puts Symeon’s accession after the destruction of 

erusalem, but he evidently does that only because he supposed that 
it followed immediately upon the death of James. Some (e.g. Light- 
foot) think it probable that Symcon was appointed immediately atter 
James’ death, therefore before the destruction of Jerusalem; others 
(e.g. Renan) suppose that in Pella they had no bishop and ap- 
pointed Symeon only after the return of the church to Jerusalem, 

8 Adyos Karexet. Hegesippus (quoted in Bk. TV. chap. 22, be- 
low) says that ‘ Symeon was appointed the second bishop, whom all 
proposed as the cousin of our Lord.” Upon what authority Huse- 


alive) to take counsel as to who was wor- 

thy to succeed James. ‘Vhey all with one 2 
consent pronounced Symeon,’ the son of 
Clopas, of whom the Gospel also makes men- 
tion,’ to be worthy of the episcopal throne of 
that parish. He was a cousin, as they say, of 
the, Saviour. Tor Hegesippus records that 
Clopas was a brother of Joseph.° 


CHAP TR 0 


Vespastan commands the Descendants of David 
Zo be sought. 


He also relates that Vespasian after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem gave orders that all that 
belonged to the lineage of David should be 
sought out, in order that none of the royal race 
might be left among the Jews; and in conse- 
quence of this a most terrible persecution again 
hung over the Jews." 


bius’ more definite account rests we do not know. He introduces it 
with the formula Adyos katéxet, and we know of no other author 
who has put it as he does. It may be that the simple statement of 
Hegesippus was the sole ground of the more detailed tradition which 
Eusebius repeats in this chapter. ‘The reason of Symeon’s appoint- 
ment as given by Hegesippus is quite significant. Tt was the com- 
mon Oriental custom to accord the highest honors to all the members 
ofa prophet’s or religious leader's family, and it was undoubtedly 
owing chiefly to his close physical relationship to Christ that James 
enjoyed such prominence and influence in the Jerusalem church, 
apparently exceeding even that of the apostles themselves. | 

4 ‘This Symeon is to be distinguis ved from the apostle Simon, the 
Canaanite, and also from Simon, the brother of our Lord (mentioned 
in Matt, xitt. 55 and Mark vi. 3). It is noticeable that Hegesippus 
nowhere calls him the ‘brother of the Lord,” thoueh he does ive 
James that utle in Bk. IL. chap. 23. Clopas is mentioned in John 
xix. 25, as the husband of Mary, who ts without doubt identical with 
Mary the mother of James (the little) and of Joses, mentioned in 
Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. go, &c. If Hegesippus’ account be ac- 
cepted as trustworthy (and there is no reason tor doubting it), Symeon 
was the son of Clopas and Mary, and therefore brother of James the 
Little and Joses. If, then, Alphivus and Clopas be the same, as many 
claim, James the Little is to be identified with James the son of Al- 
phieus, the apostle, and hence the latter was the brother of Symeon. 
This identification, however, ts entirely arbitrary, and linguistically 
difficult, and we shall do better therefore to keep the men separate, 
as Renan does (see above, bk. 1. chap. 12, note 14). Upon the 
martyrdom of Symcon, see below, chap. 32. 

5 In John xix, 25. 

6 Hegesippus, quoted below in Bk. LV. chap. 22, calls Clopas the 
uncle of the Lord, which would make him of course the brother or 
brother-in-law of Joseph. Eusebius evidently considered them own 
brothers. Whether Ilegesippus elsewhere stated this directly, or 
whether Eusebius’ opinion is simply an inference from the words of 
Hegesippus already referred to, we do not know. ‘There is no ob- 
jection to the conclusion that Clopas and Joseph were own brothers, 
although it caunot be proved from 'fezesippus’ words that they were 
more than brothers-in-law. Prom John xix. 25 it is at any rate plain 
that their wives cannot have been own sisters, as was formerly main- 
tained by so many commentators. With the remaining possibilities 
of relationship we do not need to concern ourselves. 

1 Jtis not certain that Iuusebius intends to give Hegesippus as 
his authority for the statements of this chapter, inasmuch as he does 
not mention his name. He gives the account, however, upon the 
authority of some one else, and not as a direct historical statement, 
for the verb is in the infinitive, and it 1s much more natural to 
supply ‘ELynaummos toroper, the last words of the preceding chapter, 
than to supply any other phrase, such as Adyos Kateyet, which 
occurs two chapters earlier. ‘The translators are divided as to the 
words that are to be supplied, but it seems to me beyond doubt that 
this account rests upon the same authority as that of the previous 
chapter. ‘There is in any case nothing at all unlikely in the report, 
as Vespasian and his successors kept a very close watch upon the 
Jews, and this would have been a very natural method of endeavor- 
ing to prevent future revolutions. ‘The same course was pursued 
also by Domitian; see below, chaps. ro and 20. We hear from no 
other source of a persecution raised against the Jews by Vespasian, 
and we may therefore conclude that it cannot have amounted to 
much, if indeed it deserves to be called a persecution at all. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Anencletus, the Second Bishop of Rome. 


AFTER Vespasian had reigned ten years Titus, 
his son, succeeded him. Tn the second year of 
his reign, Linus, who had been bishop of the 
church of Rome for twelve years,” delivered his 
office to Anencletus.? But Titus was succeeded 
by his brother Domitian after he had reigned 
two years and the same number of months. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Abihus, the Second Bishop of Alexandria. 


In the fourth year of Domitian, Annianus,! 
the first bishop of the parish of Alexandria, died 
after holding office twenty-two years, and was 
succeeded by Abilius,’ the second bishop. 


CHARTER 1ve 
Clement, the Third Bishop of Rome. 


In the twelfth year of the same reign Clement 
succeeded Anencletus’ after the latter had been 
bishop of the church of Rome for twelve years. 
The apostle in his Epistle to the Philippians in- 
forms us that this Clement was his fellow-worker. 
His words are as follows :* “With Clement and 
the rest of my fellow-laborers whose names are 
in the book of life.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The Epistle of Clement. 


THERE is extant an epistle of this Clement? 
which is acknowledged to be genuine and is of 


1 Vespasian reigned from July 1 (if his reign be dated from the 
time he was proclaimed emperor in Egypt; if from the death of 
Vitellius, Dec. 20), 69, to June 24, 79 A.D. 

2 In his Chron. (Armenian) Kk uusebius gives the length of Linus’ 
episcopate as fourteen years, while Jerome gives it as eleven years. 
Both figures are about equally reliable; see above, chap. 2, note 1, 

Ss Of Anencletus, or Cletus, as he is also called, we know nothing 
more than that he was one of the traditional first three bishops of 
Rome. Hippolytus makes two bishops, Anencletus and Cletus, 
out of the one man, and he is followed by the Roman Catholic 
Church (see above, chap. 2, note 1). According to chap. 15, An- 
encletus held office twelve years. 

4 Titus died Dec. 13, A.pD. 81. Ile therefore reigned two years 
and six months, instead of two years and two months as Eusebius 
states, 

1 ae A.D.; on Annianus, see above, Bk. II. chap. 24, note 2. 

BiALos: According to one tradition Abilius was ordained 
sae ter with his successor Cerdon by Mark himself (see Smith 
and Wace). According to another (.1f. Cowst. VIL. 46) he was 
appointed bishop by Luke. He held office thirteen years according 
to chap. 21, below. _ Valesius claims that the name should be written 
Aviltus, regarding it as a Latin name, and citing in support of his 
opinion the name of a prefect of Egypt, Avilius blaccus, mentioned 
by Philo, and the fact that the name of Avilius’ predecessor, Aunt- 
anus, Is also Latin. 

1 On Anencietus, see chap. 13, note 3 

2 Phil. iv. 3. For an account of Clement; see above, chap. 4, 
note 197 and upon the order of succession of the Roman bishops, 
see chap, 2, note 1. 

1 This epistle of Clement, which is still extant in two Greek 


L 


considerable length and of remarkable merit 
He wrote it in the name of the church of Rome 
to the church of Corinth, when a sedition had 
arisen in the latter church.*? We know that this 
epistle also has been publicly used in a great 
many churches both in former times and in our 
own.* And of the fact that a sedition did take 
place in the church of Corinth at the time re- 
ferred to Hegesippus is a trustworthy witness,’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Persecution under Domitian. 


Domitian, having shown great cruelty toward 
many, and having unjustly put to death no small 
number of well-born and notable men at Rome, 
and having without cause exiled and confiscated 
the property of a great many other illustrious 
men, finally became a successor of Nero in his 
hatred and enmity toward God. He was in fact 
the second that stirred up a persecution against 
us,' although his father Vespasian had under- 
taken nothing prejudicial to us.’ 


MSS., and in a Syriac version, consists of fifty-nine chapters, and is 
found in all editions of the Apostolic Fathers, It purports to have 
been written from the church at Rome to the church at Corinth, 
but bears the name of no author. Unanimous tradition, however 
(beg sinning with Dionysius of Corinth, in Eusebius, 1V. 23), ascribes 
it to Clement, Bishop of Rome, and scholars, with hardly an excep- 
tion, accept it as his work. It was, in all probi ibility, written imme- 
dl liately after the persecution of Domitian, in the last years of the 
first century, and is one of the earliest, perh: ips the very earliest, 
post-biblical works which we have. Tt was held in very high repute 
in the early Church, and in the Alexandrian Codex it stands among 
the canonical books as a part of the New Testament (though this is 
exceptional; cf. chap. 3, above, and chap. 25, below, in both of 
which this epistle is omitted, though Musebius ts giving lists of New 
Testament books, both acc epted and disputed). We have had the 
epistle complete only since 1875, when Lryennios discovered a MS. 
containing it and other valuable works. Previously a part of the 
epistle had been wanting. In consequence the older editions have 
been superseded by the more recent. See appendix to Lightfoot's 
edition (1877), which gives the recovered portions of the text; so, 
also, the later editions of Gebhardt and Harnack’s, and of Hilgen- 
felds Apostolic Fathers, ‘The epistle is tr unslated in the Azte- 
Wicene Fathers, 1. p. 5-21. 

2 weyadyn Te Kal Pavmagia, 

3 See the epistle itself, especially chaps, 1 and 3. It was these 
seditions in the church at Corinth which occasioned the epistle. 

4 Compare the words of Dionysius of Corinth, in Bk, 1V. chap. 
23. ‘Though the epistle was held in high esteem, it was not looked 
upon as a part of the New ‘l’estament canon. 

© Fleyesippus’ testimony upon this point is no longer extant. 

1 The persecutions under Nero and Domitian were not under- 
taken by the state as such; they were simply personal matters, and 
metab ished no precedent as to the conduct of the state toward 
Christianity, They were rather spasmodic outbursts of personal 
enmity, but were looked upon with great horror as the first to which 
the Church was subjected. ‘There was no general persec ution, 
which took in all parts of the empire, until the reign of Decius 
(249-251), but, Domitian’s cruelty and ferocity were extreme, and 
many persons of the highest rank fell under his condemnation and 
suffered banishment and even death, not especially on account of 
Christianity, though there were Christians among them, but on 
account of his Je alousy, and for political reasons of various sorts. 
That Domitian’s persecution of the Christians was not of long dura- 
tion is testified by Tertullian, 1fo/. 5. Upon the persecutions of 
the C boss ins, see, among other works, Wieseler’s Dre Chrrsten- 
verfoirunusen der Ciisaren, frst. un a ch ronolog. untersucht, 
1878; U ie, s Der Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heiden- 
Moot, Fuulish translation by Smyth and Ropes, 1879; and_espe- 
cially the keen essay of Overbeck, Gesetze der rdmischen Katser 
gegen die Christen, in his Studien zur Gesch. der alten Kirche, 
1. (1875). 

2 ‘Phe fact that the Christians were not persecuted by Ves spasian 

abundantly confirmed by the absence of any tradition to the 
eae effect. Compare ‘Tertullian’s af fod. Ene. 5, Where the 
persecutions of Nero and Domitian are recorded. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


(III. 18, 


Sc ee me in eo 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Apostle John and the Apocalypse. 


1 Ir is said that in this persecution the apos- 
tle and evangelist John, who was still alive, 
was condemned to dwell on the island of Pat- 
Mos in consequence of his testimony to the 
2 divine word.!  Irenzeus, in the fifth book of 
his work Against Heresies, where he dis- 
cusses the number of the name of Antichrist 
which is given in the so-called Apocalypse of 
John,’ speaks as follows concerning him: 
3 * “If it were necessary for his name to be 
proclaimed openly at the present time, it 
would have been declared by him who saw the 
revelation. For it was seen not long ago, but 
almost in our own generation, at the end of the 
reign of Domitian.” 
4 To such a degree, indeed, did the teach- 
ing of our faith flourish at that time that 
even those writers who were far from our relig- 
ion did not hesitate to mention in their histories 
the persecution and the martyrdoms which 
5 took place during it And they, indeed, 
accurately indicated the time. For they 
recorded that in the fifteenth year of Domitian” 
Flavia Domitilla, daughter of a sister of Flavius 
Clement, who at that time was one of the consuls 
of Rome,’ was exiled with many others to the 
island of Pontia in consequence of testimony 
borne to Christ. 


1 Unanimous tra idition, beginning with Trenzus (V. 30. 3, quoted 
just below, and again in Eusebius Y. 8) assigns the banishment of 
John and the apocalyptic visions to the reign of Domitian. ‘Vhis 
was formerly the common opinion, and is still held by some respec- 
table writers, but strong internal evidence has driven most modern 
scholars to the conclusion that the Apocalypse must have been 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, the banishment there- 
fore (upon the assumption that John wrote the Apocalypse, upon 
which see chap. 24, note 19) taking place under Nero instead of 
Domitian. If we accept this, we haye the remarkable phenomenon 
of an event taking place at an earlier date than that assigned it by 
tradition, an exceptional and inexplicable thing. We have too 
the difficulty of accounting for the erroneousness of so early and 
unanimous a tradition. ‘lhe case thus stood for years, until in 
1886 Vischer published his pamphlet Dre Offenbarung des Fo- 
hannes, eine jiidische Apocalypse tn Christlicher Bear bertung 
(Gebhardt and Harn ick’s Texte and Untersnch ungen, Band I. 
Heft. 3); which if his theory were true, would reconcile external and 
internal evidence in a most satisfactory manner, throwing the origi- 
nal into the reign of Nero’s successor, and the Christian recension 
into the reign of Domitian. Compare especially Harnack’s appen- 
dix to Vischer’s pamphlet; and upon the Apocalypse itself, sce 
chap. 24, below. 

Rev. xiii. 18. It will be noticed that Eusebius is careful not to 
commit himself here on the question of the authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse. See below, chap. 24, note 20, 

3 iene Adv, Her. V. 30. 3; quoted also below, in Bk, V. 


cha 

Peas in his version of the Ciro. of Eusebius (year of Abr. 
2112), says that the historian and chronographer Lruttius recorded 
that many of the Christians suffered martyrdom under Domitian. 
Since the works of Uruttius are not extant, we have no means of 
verifying the statement. Dion Cassius (LNVIT, 14) relates some of 
the banishments which took place under Domitian, among them that 
of Flavia Domitilla, who was, as we know, a Christian; But he does 
not himself say that any of these people were Christians, nor does he 
speak of a persecution of the Christians. 

5 We learn from Suetonius (Vest, chap. 15) that the events 
referred to by Eusebius in the next sentence took place at the ver 
end of Domuitian’s reign; that is, in the year 96 a.p., the fifteenth 
year of his reign, as Husebius says. Dion Cassius also (LXNVIT. 14) 
puts these events in the same year. 

8 Flavius Clemens was a cousin of Domitian, and his wife, Domi- 
tilla, a niece of the emperor. ‘They stood high in fayor, ond their 


CHAPTER’ XIX, 
Domitian commands the Descendants of David 
to be slain, 


Bur when this same Domitian had commanded 
that the descendants of David should be slain, 
an ancient tradition says ' that some of the here- 
tics brought accusation against the descendants 
of Jude “(said to have been a brother of the 
Saviour according to the flesh), on the ground 
that they were of the lineage of David and were 
related to Christ himself. Hegesippus relates 
these facts in the following words. 


CHAPTER 
The Relatives of our Saviour. 


“ Or the family of the Lord there were still 1 
living the grandchildren of Jude, who is said 
to have been the Lord’s brother according to 
the flesh.’ Information was given that they 
belonged to the family of David, and they 2 
were brought to the Iimperor Domitian by 
the ’vocatus.! Yor Domitian feared the com- 


two sons were designated as heirs to the empire, while Pik 
Clemens himself was made Doritian's colleague in the consulship. 
But immediately afterward Clemens was put to death and Domitilla 
was banished. Suetonius (emt, chap. 15) accuses Clemens of 
contenttisstme thertte, and Dion Cassius (LXVIT. 14) of atheism 
(a0coTnT0s). “hese accusations are just such as heathen writers of 
that age were fond of making against the Christians (compare, for 
instance, Athenagoras’ Adv. Geut. chap. 4, and Vertullian’s 4 fod, 
chap. 42). Accordingly it has been very commonly held that 
both Flavius Clemens and Domitilla were Christians, and were pun- 
ished on that account. But early tradition makes only Domitilla a 
Christian; and certainly if Clemens also—a man of such high rank 
—had been a Christian, an early tradition to that effect would be 
somewhere preserved. We must, therefore, conelude that his offense 
was something else than Christianity. ‘The very silence of Christian 
tradition as to Clement is an argument for the truth of the tradition 
in regard to Domitilla, and the heathen historians referred to con- 
firm its main points, though they differ in minor details. The slc¢s 
of Martyrdom of Nereus and elchilles represent Vonritilla as the 
niece, not the wife, of Flavius Clemens, and Eusebius does the 
same. More than that, while the heathen writers report that J omi- 
tilla was banished to the island Pandeteria, these Aez¢s, as well as 
Euschius and Jerome (4p. adv. Hustachinm, Migne’s ed., Lf. 


CVI. 7), give the island of Pontia as the place of banishment. 
Tillemont and other writers have therefore assumed that there were 
two Domitillas, — aunt and niece, —one banished to one island, the 


other to another: But this is very improbable, and it is easier to 
suppose that there was but one Domitilla and but one island, and 
that the discrepancies are due to carelessness or to the mistakes of 
transcribers. Pandeteria and Pontia were two small islands in the 
Mediterranean, just west of central Italy, and were very frequently 
employed by the Roman emperors as places of exile for prisoners. 

1 radavos Katexet Avyos. It is notice: ible that, although Euse- 
bius has the written authority of Hegesippus for this account, he 
still speaks of it as supported by ‘ancient tradition.” This is difier- 
ent fromt his ordinary custom, and serves to make us careful in 
drawing ¢onclusions as to the nature of Eusebius’ authority for any 
statement from the expression used in introducing it. 

1 This Jude was the brother of James, “ the broth er of the Lord,” 
who is mentioned in Jude 1, and is to be distinguished from Jude 
(Thaddeus-Lebbaus),; one of the Twelve, whose name ap pears in 
the catalogues of Luke (Luke vi. ry and Acts i. 13) as the son of 
James (not his brother, as the A. V. translates; the Greek words 
are ‘lovéas “laxwBov). Fora discussion of the relationship of these 
men to Christ, see above, Bk. I. chap. r2, note rq. Of the son of 
Jude and father of the young men mentioned in this chapter we 
know nothing. 

* According to Andrew’s Lexicon, ‘ An Evocatus was a soldier 
who, having served out his time, was called upon to do military duty 
as a volunteer.’ 

‘This suspiciousness is perfectly in keeping with the character of 
Domitian, ‘Che same thing is told also of Vespasian, in chap, 12; 
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IiLizo] DOMITIAN AND THE 


ing of Christ as Herod also had feared it. And 
he asked them if they were descendants of 
David, and they confessed that they were. ‘Then 
he asked them how much property they 
had, or how much money they owned. And 
both of them answered that they had only 
nine thousand denarii,? half of which be- 
4 longed to each of them; and this property 
did not consist of silver, but of a piece of 
land which contained only thirty-nine acres, and 
from which they raised their taxes* and sup- 
ported themselves by their own labor.” ° 
5 Then they showed their hands, exhibiting 
the hardness of their bodies and the cal- 
lousness produced upon their hands by contin- 
uous toil as evidence of their own labor. 
6 And when they were asked concerning 
Christ and his kingdom, of what sort it 
was and where and when it was to appear, they 
answered that it was not a temporal nor an 
earthly kingdom, but a heavenly and angelic 
one, which would appear at the end of the world, 
when he should come in glory to judge the quick 
and the dead, and to give unto every one 
7 according to his works. Upon hearing this, 
Domitian did not pass judgment against 
them, but, despising them as of no account, he 
let them go, and by a decree put a stop to 
8 the persecution of the Church. But when 
they were released they ruled the churches, 
because they were witnesses® and were also 
relatives of the Lord.? And peace being estab- 
lished, they lived until the time of Trajan. 
These things are related by Hegesippus. 
9 Tertullian also has mentioned Domitian 
in the following words :° “ Domitian also, 
who possessed a share of Nero’s cruelty, at- 
tempted once to do the same thing that the 
latter did. But because he had, I suppose, some 
intelligence,’ he very soon ceased, and even 
10 recalled those whom he had banished.” 
But after Domitian had reigned fifteen 
years,”? and Nerva had succeeded to the empire, 
the Roman Senate, according to the writers that 


but in his case the political situation was far more serious, and revo- 
lutions under the lead of one of the royal family might most natu- 
rally be expected just after the terrible destruction. The same act 
is also mentioned im connection with Trajan, in chap. 32, and there 
is no reason to doubt its truthfulness, for the Jews were well known 
as a most rebellious and troublesome people. 

3 A denarius was a Roman silver coin, in value about sixteen, 
or, according to others, about nineteen, cents. 

4 Taxes or tributes were paid commonly in the products of the 
land’? (Val.). 

5 Most editors (including Valesius, Heinichen, Crust, &c.) re- 
gard the quotation from Hegesippus as extending through § 8; but 
it really ends here, and from this point on Vusebius reproduces the 
sense in his own words (and so Bright gives it in his edition). This 
is perfectly clear, for in the first place, the infinitive ¢midecxrurac 
occurs in the next sentence, a form possible only in indirect dis- 
course; and secondly, as Lightfoot has pointed out, the statement 
of § 8 is repeated in chap. 32, § 6, and there in the exact language of 
Hegesippus, which differs enough from the language of § 8 to show 
that the latter is a free reproduction. 

6 paptupas, On the use of this word, see chap. 32, note 15. 

7 Compare Renan’s Les Lvangtles, p. 466. 

8 Tertullian, fod. chap. 5. 

9 re ouremews. Lat. sed gua et homo, ; 

1 Domitian reigned from Dec. 13, 81 A.D., to Sept. 18, 96. 
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record the history of those days," voted that 
Domitian’s honors should be cancelled, and that 
those who had been unjustly banished should 
return to their homes and have their prop- 
It was at this time 11 
that the apostle John returned from _ his 


| banishment in the island and took up his abode 


at Ephesus, according to an ancient Christian 
tradition.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Cerdon becomes the Third Ruler of the Church 
of Alexandria. 


AFTER Nerva had reigned a little more 1 
than a year’ he was succeeded by Trajan. 
It was during the first year of his reign that 
Abilius,? who had ruled the church of Alexan- 
dria for thirteen years, was succeeded by 
Cerdon.’ He was the third that presided 2 
over that church after Annianus,‘ who was 
the first. At that time Clement still ruled the 
church of Rome, being also the third that held 
the episcopate there after Paul and Peter. 
Linus was the first, and after him came 3 
Anencletus. 


CHAPTER..XXIT. 
Ignatius, the Second Bishop of Antioch. 


At this time Ignatius’ was known as the sec- 
ond bishop of Antioch, Evodius having been the 
first.2 Symeon® likewise was at that time the 
second ruler of the church of Jerusalem, the 
brother of our Saviour having been the first. 


1 See Dion Cassius, LXVIII. 1 sq., and Suetonius’ Domztian, 
chap. 23. 

2 Literally, “the word of the ancients among us” (0 tay map" 
HutY apxatwy Aoyos). On the tradition itself, see chap. 1, note 6. 

1 From Sept. 18, 96, to Jan. 27, 98 A.D. 

2 On Abilius, see chap. 14, note 2, above. 

% According to the legendary slcts of St. Mark, Cerdo was one 
of the presbyters ordained by Mark. According to Eusebius (//. £. 
LV. 1 and C/o.) he held office until the twelfth year of Trajan. 

4 On Annianus, see Lk. 11. chap. 24, note 2. 

®* On the order of succession of the early Roman bishops, see 
above, chap. 2, noter. Paul and Peter are here placed together by 
Eusebius, as co-bishops of Rome. Compare the association of the 
two apostles by Caius, and by Dionysius of Corinth (quoted by 


Eusebius, in Bk, Il. chap, 25). 

1 On Ignatius’ life, writings, and martyrdom, sce below, chap. 36. 

2 We cannot doubt that the earliest tradition made Evodius first 
bishop of Antioeh, for otherwise we could not explain the insertion 
of his name before the great name of Ignatius. The tendency would 
be, of course, to connect Ignatius directly with the apostles, and to 
make him the first bishop. This tendency is seen in Athanasius 
and Chrysostom, who do not mention Eyodius at all; also in the 
alpost. Const. VII. 46, where, however, it is said that Evodius was 
ordained by Peter, and Tgnatius by Paul (as in the parallel case of 
Clement of Rome). The fact that the name of Evodius appears 
here shows that the tradition that he was the first bishop seemed to 
the author too old and too strong to be set aside, Origen (41 Lice. 
Flom. V1.) is an indirect witness to the episcopacy of Evodius, since 
he makes Ignatius the second, and not the first, bishop of Antioch. 
As to the respective dates of the early bishops of Antioch, we know 
nothing certain. On their chronology, see Harnack, Die Zert des 
Tenatins, and ef, Salmon’s article Leodsus, in Smith and Wace’s 
Dict. of Christ, Brog. ‘ 

3 On Symeon, sce above, chap, 11, note 4. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Narrative concerning Fohn the Apostle. 


1 AT that time the apostle and evangelist 
_ John, the one whom Jesus loved, was still 
living in Asia, and governing the churches of 


that region, having returned after the death of. 


Domitian from his exile on the island. 
2 And that he was still alive at that time may 
be established by the testimony of two 
witnesses. They should be trustworthy who 
have maintained the orthodoxy of the Church ; 
and such indeed were Irenceus and Clem- 
8 ent of Alexandria.’ The former in the sec- 
ond book of his work Against Heresies, 
writes as follows :* “And all the elders that as- 
sociated with John the disciple of the Lord in 
Asia bear witness that John delivered it to them. 
For he remained among them until the 
4 time of Trajan.”° And in the third book 
of the same work he attests the same thing 
in the following words:® “But the church in 
Sphesus also, which was founded by Paul, and 
where John remained until the time of Trajan, 
is a faithful witness of the apostolic tradi- 
5  tion.’”’? Clement likewise in his book enti- 
tled What Rich Man can be saved?’ 
indicates the time,’ and subjoins a narrative 


1 See chap. 1, note 6, and chap. 18, note 1. 

2 That is, at the beg ginning of the reign of T rajan. 

3 The test of a man’s trustworthiness in Eusebius’ mind—and 
not in his alone—was his orthodoxy. Irenzus has always been 
looked upon as orthodox, and so was Clement, in the early Church, 
which reckoned him among the saints. His name, however, was 
omitted in the Martyrology issued by Clement VILI., on the ground 
that his orthodoxy was open to suspicion. 

4 Irenaeus, Adv. Her. II. 22. 5. 

5 It is in this immediate connection that Irenwus makes the ex- 
traordinary assertion, founding it upon the tesumony of those who 
were with John in Asia, that Christ lived to the age of forty or fifty 
years. A statement occurring in connection with such a palp ibly 
false report might well fall under suspicion; but the fact of John’ 5 
continuance at Ephesus until the time of Trajan is supported by 
other passages, and there is no reason to doubt it (cf. chap. 1, note 
6). Irenzus himself repeats the statement as a well-known fact, in 
ILI. 3, 4 (quoted just below). It may also be said that the opinion 
as to Christ’s age is founded upon subjective grounds (cf. the pre- 
ceding paragraph of Irenzeus) one upon a mistaken interpretation of 
John viii. 56, 57, rather than upon external testimony, and that the 
testimony (which itself may have been only the result of a subjec- 
tive opinion) is dragged in only for the sake of confirming a view 
already adopted. Such a fact as John’s own presence in Ephesus 
at a certain period could hardly be subject to such uncertainty and 
to the influence of dogmatic prepossessions. It iis significant of 
Eusebius’ method that he omits entirely Irenseus’ statement as to 
the length of Christ’s ministry, with which he did not agree (as 
shown by his account in Bk. I. chap. 10), while extracting from his 
statement the single fact which he wishes ia to establish, ‘The 
falsity of the context he must have recognized, and yet, in his re- 
spect for Irenzus, the great maintainer of sound doctrine, he no- 
where refers to it. The informe tion which John is said, in this pas- 
sage, to have conveyed to the ‘ presbyters of Asia” is that Christ 
lived to old age. The whole passage atfords an instance of how 
much of error may be contained in what, to all appearances, should 
be a very trustworthy tradition. 
the support of external, and with all its alleged uncertainty and sub- 
jectivity, must play a great part in the determination of the truth of 
history. aidu, Fler. IIL, 3; 4: 

7 75 6 owgonevos TADVTLOS t Onis Diz “vs salvetur. Yhis able 
and interesting little treatise upon the proper use of wealth is sull 
extant, and is found in the various editions of Clement’s iy ; 
English translation in the sl wte-Vreene Fathers (Am. ed.), 
sgt-604. ‘The sound common sense of the book, and its ns ke 
rom undue asceticism are conspicuous, and furnish a pleasing con- 
trast to most of the writings of that age. 

8 He indicates the time only by saying ‘after the tyrant was 
dead,” which might refer either to Domitian or to Nero. Dut the 


Intern: il evidence must come to |} 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


EUSEBIUS. Flin 23. 


which is most attractive to those that enjoy hear- 
ing what is beautiful and profitable. Take and 
read the account which runs as follows :? 

“Listen to a tale, which is not a mere tale, 6 
but a narrative ” concerning John the apos- 

tle, which has been handed down and treasured 
up in memory. For when, after the tyrant’s 
death," he returned from the isle of Patmos to 
Ephesus, he went away upon their invitation to 
the neighboring territories of the Gentiles, to ap- 
point bishops in some places, in other places to 
set in order whole churches, elsewhere to choose 
to the ministry some one” of those that 

were pointed out by the Spirit. When he 7 
had ‘come to one of the cities not far away 

(the name of which is given by some”), and had 
consoled the brethren in other matters, he finally 
turned to the bishop that had been appointed, 
and seeing a youth of powerful physique, of 
pleasing appearance, and of ardent tempera- 
ment, he said, ‘This one I commit to thee in 
all earnestness in the presence of the Church 
and with Christ as witness.’ And when the 
bishop had accepted the charge and had prom- 
ised all, he repeated the same injunction with an 
appeal to the same witnesses, and then de- 

parted for Ephesus. But the presbyter, 8 
taking home the youth committed to him, 


mention of John a little below as ‘an aged man” would seem to 
point to the end of the century rather than to Nero’s time, At any 
rate, Eusebius ur nderstood Clement as referring to Domitian, and in 
the presence of unanimous tradition for Domitu wn, and in the absence 
ot any counter- tradition, we can hardly underst: ind him otherwise. 

9 Outs Dives salvetur, chap. 42. 

10 wuov ov midor, aAAa dvTa Aoyor. Clement in these words 
asserts the truth of the story which he relates. We cannot regard it 
as very strongly corroborated, for no one else records it, and yet we 
can hardly doubt that Clement ; gives it in good faith. It m: ay have 
been an invention of some early” Christian, but it is so fully in accord 
with what we know of John’s character that there exists no reason 
for refusing to believe that at least a groundwork of truth underlies 
it, even thou: zh the story may have gained in the telling of it. It is 
certainly beautiful, and fully worthy of the ‘ beloved disciple.” 

1 See note 8. 

12 KAjpw eva ye Tua KAnpwowr. Compare the note of Heinichen 
in his edition of Eusebius, Vol. I. p. r22. Upon the use of the word 
kAypos in the early Church, see Baur’s Das Chyéstenthium und die 

christliche Kirche der dret ersten Fahrhunudcrte, 2d ed., 
‘ sq.) and especially Ritschl’s Hxtsteiung der alt- hath. ISG es i 
ad: ed. , p- 388 sq. Ritschl shows that the word xAjpos was origi- 
nally used by the Fathers in the general sense of order or rank (Reshe, 
Rang), and that from this arose its later use to denote church officers 
as a class, —theclergy. As he remarks, the word is employed in this 
later specific sense for the first time in this passage of Clement s Outs 
Dines sav’ cr. Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Cy prian are the next 
ones to us¢ t in the same sense. Ritschl remarks in connection with 
this passage: ‘* Da fiir eine Wahl der Gemeindebeamten durch das 
Loos alle sonstigen Beweisen fehlen, und da in dem vorliegenden 
Satze die EF insetzung yon einer Mehrzahl yon émtoxomoe durch den 
Apostel ohne jede Methode erwihnt wird, so fiillt jeder Grund hin- 
weg, dass bei der Wahl ei: estos Beamten das Mittel des Loosens 
angewandt sein sollte, zumal bet dicser Deutung ein Pleonasmus vor- 
ausgesetzt wiirde, Es ist vielmehr zu erkKiren, dass Johannes an 
einzelnen Orten mehrere Beamte zugleich eingesetzt, an anderen Or- 
ten wo schon ein Colle sium bestand, dem Beamtenstande j je cin, Mit- 

ghied eingereiht habe.’ 

1% According to Stroth the Chroxfcon Paschale gives Smyrna 
as the name of this city, and it has been suggestec d that Clement 
withholds the name in order to spare the reputation of Polycarp, 
who, according to tradition, was appointed bishop of that city by 
John. 

14 The same man that is called a bishop just above is here called 
apresbyter. Itis such passages-—and they are not uncommon in 
the early I athers — th: it have seemed to many to demonstrate con- 
clusively the original identity of presbyte rs and bishops, un identity 
which is maintained by most Presbyterians, and is admitted by many 
Episcopalians (c.g. by Lightfoot in his essay on the Christian Minis- 
try, printed in is Commentary on Philippians). On the other 
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THE APOSTLE JOHN AND THE VOUNG ROBBER. ISI 


reared, kept, cherished, and finally baptized ™ 
him. After this he relaxed his stricter care and 
watchfulness, with the idea that in putting upon 
him the seal of the Lord™ he had given him 


hand, the passages which reveal a distinction between presbyters 
and bishops are very early, and are adduced not merely by prela- 
tists, but by such disinterested scholars as Harnack (in his trans- 
lation of Hatch’s Organdsation of the Larly Christfan Churches) 
as proving that there was from the beginning a dilference of some 
sort between a bishop and a presbyter. I cannot enter here into a 
discussion of the various views in regard to the original relation 
between bishops and presbyters. I desire simply to suguest a theory 
of my own, leaving the fuller exposition of it for some future time. 
My theory is that the word mpeoBiitepos was originally employed in 
the most general sense to indicate any church officer, thus practi- 
cally equivalent to the nyovmevos of Heb. xiii. 17, and the roumayr 
of Eph. iv. 11. The terms érioxoros and draxoves, on the other 
hand, were employed to designate specific church officers charged 
with the performance of specific duties. If this were so, we should 
expect the general term to be used before the particular designa- 
tions, and this is just what we find in the New Testament. We 
should expect further that the general term and the specific terms 
might be used by the same person in the same context, accord- 
ing as he thought of the officers in general or of a particular division 
of the officers; on the other hand the general term and one of the spe- 
cific terms could never be co-ordinated (we could never find ‘* presby- 
ter azd bishop,”’ ** presbyter and deacon’’), but we should expect 
to find the specific terms thus co-ordinated (‘ bishops aed deacons "). 
An examination of the Epistle to the Philippians, of the Pastoral 
Epistles, of Clement’s Mpistle to the Corinthians, and of the Didache 
will show that our expectations are fully realized. Vhis theory 
explains the fact that so frequently presbyters and bishops seem to 
be identical (the general and the specific term might of course in 
many cases be used interchangeably), and also the fact that so 
frequently they seem to be quite distinct. It explains still further 
the remarkable fact that while in the first century we never find a 
distinction in official rank between bishops and presbyters, that dis- 
tinction appears early in the second. In imany churches it must 
early have become necessary to appoint some of the officers as a 
special committce to take charge of the economic affairs of the con- 
gregation. ‘Lhe members of such a committee miyht very naturally 
be given the special name émtokomoe (see Hatch’s discussion of the 
use of this word in his work already referred to). In some churches 
the duties might be of such a character that the bishops would need 
assistants (to whom it would be natural to give the name dtakovos), 
and such assistants would of course be closely associated with the 
bishops, as we find them actually associated with them in the second 
and following centuries (a fact which Hatch has emphasized). Of 
course where the bishops constituted a special and smaller commit- 
tee of the general body, entrusted with such important duties, they 
would naturally acquire especial influence and power, and thus the 
chairman of the committee —the chairman of the bishops as such’, 
not of the presbyters, though he mwze/t be that also— would in time, 
as a central authority was more and more felt to be necessary, grad- 
ually assume the supremacy, retaining his original name emerko7os. 
As the power was thus concentrated in his hands, the committee of 
bishops as such would cease to be necessary, and he would require 
only the deacons, who should carry out his directions in economic 
matters, as we find them doingin the second century. ‘The elevation 


of the bishop would of course separate him from the other officers in | 


such a way that although still a presbyter (i.e. an officer), he would 
cease to be called longer by the general name. In the same way 
the deacons oblized to devote themselves to their specific duties, 
would cease to have much to do with the more general functions of 
the other officers, to whom finally the name presbyter — originally 
a general term — would be confined, and thus become a distinctive 
name for part of the officers. In their hands would remain the 
general disciplinary functions which had belonged from the begin- 
ning to the entire body of officers as such, and their rank would 
naturally be second only to that of the bishop, for the deacons as 
assistants only, not independent officers, could not outrank them 
(though they struggled hard in the third and fourth centuries to do 
so). Itis of course likely that in a great many churches the simple 
undivided office would long remain, and that bishops and deacons as 
specific officers distinguished from the general body would not exist. 
But after the distinction between the three orders had been sharply 
drawn in one part of Christendom, it must soon spread throughout 
the Church and become established even in places where it had not 
been produced by a natural process of evolution. The Church 
organization of the second century is thus complete, and its further 
development need not concern us here, for it is not matter of contro- 
yersy. Nor is this the place to show how the local church oificers 
gradually assumed the spiritual functions which belonged originally 


‘to apostles, prophets, and teachers. The Didache is the document 


which has shed most light upon that process, and Harnack in his 
edition of it has done most to make the matter clear. — 

3 Epwrie: literally, * colightened him.” ‘The verb huticw was 
very commonly used among the lathers, with the meaning “to 
baptize.” See Suicer’s Tiesavrus, where numerous examples of 
this use of the word by Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and others, 
are given. f ‘ ; 

16 ziv aodpayida Kuptov, The word othpayis was very widely 
used in the primitive Church to denote baptism, See Suicer’s 7/e- 


ihe disbelieve John. 


a perfect protection. But some youths 9 
of his own age, idle and dissolute, and ac- 

customed to evil practices, corrupted him when 
he was thus prematurely freed from restraint. 
At first they enticed him by costly entertain- 
ments ; then, when they went forth at night for 
robbery, they took him with them, and finally 
they demanded that he should unite with 

them in some greater crime. He gradually 10 
became accustomed to such practices, and 

on account of the positiveness of his character,!” 
leaving the right path, and taking the bit in his 


teeth like a hard-mouthed and powerful horse, 
/he rushed the more violently down into the 


depths. And finally despairing of salvation 11 
in God, he no longer meditated what was 

insignificant, but having committed some great 
crime, since he was now lost once for all, he ex- 
pected to suffer a like fate with the rest. Taking 
them, therefore, and forming a band of robbers, he 
became a bold bandit-chief, the most violent, 

most bloody, most cruel of them all. Time 12 
passed, and some necessity having arisen, 

they sent for John. But he, when he had set in 
order the other matters on account of which he 
had come, said, ‘Come, O bishop, restore us 
the deposit which both I and Christ committed 
to thee, the church, over which thou pre- 

sidest, being witness.’ But the bishop was 18 
at first confounded, thinking that he was 

falsely charged in regard to money which he had 
not received, and he could neither believe the 
accusation respecting what he had not, nor could 
But when he said, ‘I de- 
mand the young man and the soul of the 
brother,’ the old man, groaning deeply and at 
the same time bursting into tears, said, ‘He is 
dead.’ ‘How and what kind of death?’ ‘He 
is dead to God,’ he said ; ‘ for he turned wicked 
and abandoned, and at last a robber. And now, 
instead of the church, he haunts the moun- 

tain with a band like himself.’ But the 14 
apostle rent his clothes, and beating his 

head with great lamentation, he said, ‘A fine 
cuard I left fora brother’s soul! But let a horse 
be brought me, and let some one show me the 
way.’ He rode away from the church just 

as he was, and coming to the place, he was 15 
taken prisoner by the robbers’ outpost. 

Hie, however, neither fled nor made entreaty, 


’ 
saurus for examples, Gregory Nazianzen, in his Ovat. XL., gives 
the reason for this use of the word: ‘“ We call baptism a seal,” he 
says, ‘* because it is a preservative and a sign of ownership.”? Chrys- 
ostom, in his third Homily on 2 Cor. § 7, says, ‘So also art thou 
thyself made king and priest and prophet in the laver; a king, hav- 
ing dashed to earth all the deeds of wickedness and slain thy sins; a 
priest, in that thou offerest thyself to God, having sacriticed thy 
body and being thyself slain also; ... a prophet, knowing what 
shall be, and being inspired by God, and sealed. For as upon sol- 
diers a seal, so is also the Spirit put upon the faithful. And if thou 
desert, thou art manifest to all. for the Jews had circumcision for 
a seal, but we the earnest of the Spirit.’ (CVireene and Post-Nicene 
Mathers, First Series, Vol. XU. p. 293.) 
47 Literally, ‘* greatness of his nature”? (uéyebos pucews). 
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THe CHURCH. HISTORY, OF 


EUSEBIUS. [III. 23. 


but cried out, ‘For this did I come; lead 


16 me to your captain.’ The latter, mean- 
while, was waiting, armed as he was. But 
when he recognized John gence cnnes he 

17 turned in shame to flee. But John, forget- 


ting his age, pursued him with all his might, 
crying out, ‘Why, my son, dost thou flee from 
me, thine own father, unarmed, aged? Pity me, 
my son; fear not; thou hast still hope of life. 
T will give account to Christ for thee. If need 


with good reason been put by the ancients in 
the fourth place, after the other three Gospels, 
may be made evident in the following way. 

Those great and truly divine men, I mean 3 
the apostles of Christ, were purified in their 

life, and were adorned with every virtue of the 
soul, but were uncultivated in speech. They were 


confislent indeed in their trust in the divine and 
wonder-working power which was granted unto 
them by the Saviour, but they did not know how, 


be, I will willingly endure thy death as the Lord | nor did they attempt to proclaim the doctrines 
| of their teacher in studied and artistic language, 


suffered death for us. 
my life. Stand, believe ; 
18 me.’ And he, when he heard, first stopped 
and looked down; then he threw away his 
arms, and then trembled and wept bitterly. And 
when the old man approached, he embraced 
him, making confession with lamentations as he 
was able, baptizing himself a second time with 
tears, and concealing only his right hand. 
19 But John, pledging himself, and assuring 
him on oath that he would find forgiveness 
with the Saviour, besought him, fell upon his 
knees, kissed his right hand itself as if now puri- 
fied by repentance, and led him back to the 
church. And making intercession for him with 
copious prayers, and struggling together with 
him in continual fastings, and subduing his mind 
by various utterances, he did not depart, as they 
say, until he had restored him to the church, 
furnishing a great example of true repentance 
and a great proof of regeneration, a trophy of a 
visible resurrection.” 


lor thee will I give up 


CHARITIES cnAly, 
The Order of the Gospels. 


1 Tuis extract from Clement [ have inserted 
here for the sake of the history and for the 
benefit of my readers. Let us now point out 
the undisputed writings of this apostle. 
2 And in the first place his Gospel, which is 
known to all the churches under heaven 
must be acknowledged as genuine.’ That it has 


1 The testimony of See —both orthodox and heretical, — 
to the authenticity of John’s Gospel is universal, with the exception 
of a single unimportant sect of the second century, the Alog ri, who 
denied the Johannine authorship on account of the Logos doctrine, 
which they rejected, and very absurdly ascribed the Gospel to the 
Gnostic Cerinthus; though its absolute opposition to Cerinthus’ 
views is so apparent that Irenaus (III. 1.1) even supposed John to 
have written the Gospel against Cerinthus. The writings of the sec- 
ondcentury are full of the spirit of John's Gospel, and exhibit frequent 
parallels in language too close to be mistaken; while from the last 
quarter of the second century on it is univers: ally and expressly as- 
cribed to John (Theophilus of Antioch and the Muratorian Fragment 
being the first to name him as its author), ‘(he Church never enter- 
tained a doubt of its authenticity until the end of the seventeenth 
century, when it was first questioned by the English Deists; but its 
genuineness was vindic ated, and only sc attering y and Occasions il at- 
tacks were made upon it until the rise of the T iibingen school, since 
which time its authenticity has been one of the most fiercely con- 
tested points in apostolic history, Its opponents have been obliged 


gradually to throw back the date of its origin, until now no sensible 
critic thinks of assigning it to a time later ‘than the early part of the 


Strune Ry of a external evidence, sce Mzra Abbott’s 7/e 
al 


Christ hath sent| but employing only the demonstration of the 


divine Spirit, which worked with them, and the 
wonder-working power of Christ, which was dis- 
played through them, they published the knowl- 
edge of the kingdom of heaven throughout the 
whole world, paying little attention to the 
composition of written works. And this 4 
they did because they were assisted in their 
ministry by one greater than man. Paul, for in- 
stance, who surpassed them all in vigor of expres- 
sion and in richness of thought, committed to writ- 
ing no more than the briefest epistles,’ although 
he had innumerable mysterious matters to com- 
municate, for he had attained even unto the sights 
of the third heaven, had been carried to the very 
paradise of God, and had been deemed worthy 
to hear unspeakable utterances there. 
And the rest of the followers of our Saviour, 5 
the twelve apostles, the seventy disciples, 
and countless others besides, were not ignorant 
of these things. Nevertheless, of all the disci- 
ples* of the Lord, only Matthew and John have 
left us written memorials, and they, tradition 
says, were led to write only under the pres- 
sure of necessity. Jor Matthew, who had 6 
at first preached to the Hebrews, when he 
was about to go to other peoples, committed his 
Gospel to writing in his native tongue,’ and thus 


se scond century, which is a great gain over the position of Baur and 
his immediate followers, who threw it into the latter half of the cen- 
tury. See Schaff's Ch. F/rst. I, 701-724 for a full defense of its 
authenticity and a comprehensive account of the controversy; also 
p. 406-411 for the literature of the subject. For the most complete 
“luthor- 
sh p of the Fourth Gospel, 1880. Among recent works, compare 
Weiss’ Leben Fes, 1. 84-124, and his W. 7. Lrulettusg, 586-620, 
for a defense of the Gospel, and upon the other side Holtzmann’s 
Be. epee 413-460, and Weizsiicker’s Afost. Zettalter, p. 531- 
558 


2 Overbeck remarks that Eusebius in this passage is the first to 
tell us that Paul wrote no more than what we h: ae in the canon. 
But this is a mistake, for Origen (quoted by Eusebius in VI. 25, be- 
low) states it just as distinctly : as Eusebius does. The truth is -neither 
of them says it directly, and yet it is clear enough when this passage 
is taken in connection with chapter 3, that itis what Eusebius meant, 
and the same idea underlies the statement of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment. Of course this does not prove that Paul wrote only the epis- 
tles which we have (which is indeed contrary to fact), but it shows 
what the idea of the early Church was. 

3 See 2 Cor. Nil, 2-4. 

4 The majority of the MSS., followed by Burton, Schwecler, and 
Lacmmer, read écarpiBa@v instead of watnroav; and Burton therefore 
translates, sed tamten ex hits omnibus sole Mattheus et Joann es 
nobis reléquerunt commentartos de vita et sermonthus Domint, 
ne But of alt these only Matthew and John have left us commentaries 
on the life and conversations of the Lord.” ‘Pwo important MSS., 
however, read padnrov, and this ts contirmed by Rufinus and adopt. 
ed by Heinichen, Closs, and Crusé, 

® That Matthew wrote a gospel in Hebrew, although denied by 
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THE ORDER OF “THRE “GOSPRrS: 


153 


compensated those whom he was obliged 
7 to leave for the loss of his presence. And 

when Mark and Luke had already published 
their Gospels,’ they say that John, who had em- 
ployed all his time in proclaiming the Gospel 
orally, finaly proceeded to write for the following 
reason. ‘The three Gospels already mentioned 
having come into the hands of all and into his 


own too, they say that he accepted them and’ 


bore witness to their truthfulness ; but that there 
was lacking in them an account of the deeds 

done by Christ at the beginning of his min- 
8 istry.” And this indeed is true. For it is 

evident that the three evangelists recorded 
only the deeds done by the Saviour for one year 
after the imprisonment of John the Laptist,* and 


many, is at present the prevailing opinion among scholars, and may 
be accepted as a fact both on account of its intrinsic probability and 
of the testimony of the Fathers, which beyzins with the statement of 
Papias, quoted by Eusebius in chap. 39, below, is confirmed by Ire- 
naus (il. 1. 1, quoted below, V. 8, § 2), —whether independently 
of Papias or not, we cannot say,—by Panticnus (btt sce below, 
Bk. V. chap. 10), by Origen (see below, VI. 25), by Jerome (de wir. 
zd. 3), — who says that a copy of it still existed in the library at 
Czsarea, —and by Epiphanius (//er. XXUX. 0). ‘Vhe question as 
to the relation of this Hebrew original to our present Greek Matthew 
is much more difficult. ‘That our Greek Matthew is a mere transla- 
tion of the original Hebrew was once a prevailing theory, but is now 
completely abandoned. That Matthew himself wrote both is a com- 
mon conservative position, but is denied by most eritical scholars, 
many of whom deny him the composition even of the Hebrew orig- 
inal. Upon the theory that the original Ifebrew Matthew was identi- 
cal with the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” sce chap. 27, note 
8. Upon the synoptic problem, see above, II. 15, note 4; and see 
the works mentioned there for a discussion of this original Matthew, 
and in addition the recent works by Gla, Or’gfnual-Sprache des Matt. 
Evang., 1837, and Resch, Agvafpha, Leipzig, 138). 

The very natural reason which Eusebius gives for the composi- 
tion of Matthew’s Gospel — viz. that, when on the point of going to 
other nations, he committed it to writing, and thus compensated 
them for the loss of his presence — occurs in none of the earlier re- 
ports of the composition of the Gospel which we now possess. It 
was probably a fact which he took from common tradition, as he re- 
marks in the previous sentence that tradition says ‘‘ they undertook 
it from necessity.” 

8 Upon the date and authorship of the Gospel of Luke, see above, 
chap. 4, notes 12 and 15. Upon Mark, see Bk. I]. chap. 15, note 4. 

7 No writer before Eusebius’ time, so far as is known, assigned 
the reason given by him for the composition of John's Gospel. 
Jerome, de vir. tl. chap. g, repeats the view, combining with it the 
anti-heretical purpose. The indefinite expression, ** they say,” shows 
that Eusebius was recording tradition commonly received in his 
time, and does not involve the authority of any particular writer, 
This object — viz. the supplementing and filling out of the accounts 
of the Synoptists —is assumed as the real object by some modern 
scholars; but it is untenable, for though the book serves this pur- 
pose toa great extent, the author's real aim was much higher, — viz. 
the establishment of belief in the Messiahship and divinity of Christ 
(John xx. 31 sqq-), —and he chose his materials accordingly, The 
Muratorian Fragment says, ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel is that of John, 
one of the disciples. When his fellow-disciples and bishops entreated 
him, he said, ‘ ast ye now with me for the space of three days, and 
let us recount to each other whatever may be revealed to us.’ On 
the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that 
John should narrate all things in his own name as they called them 
to mind.” Irenceus (III. 11. 1) supposes John to have written his 
Gospel as a polemic against Cerinthus. Clement of Alexandria, in 
his //yfotyfoses (quoted by Eusebius, VI. 14), says that John wrote 
a spiritual Gospel, as a supplement to the other Gospels, which had 
sufficiently described the external facts. The opinion of Eusebius 
is very superficial, Upon examination of the Gospels it will be seen 
that, of the events which John relates independently of the synop- 
tists, but a small portion occurred before the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist. John’s Gospel certainly does incidentally supplement 
the Synoptists in a remarkable manner, but not in any such inten- 
ional aod artificial way as Eusebius supposes. Compare Weiss’ 
Linleitung, p. 602 sqq., and Schatfs C%, A/rst. 1. p. 680 sq. 

8 The Synoptic Gospels certainly give the impression that Christ's 
public ministry lasted but a single year; and were it not for the ad- 
ditional light which John throws upon the subject, the one year 
ministry would be universally accepted, as it was by many of the 
early Fathers, —e.g. Clement of Alexandria, ‘Tertullian, Origen, 
Lactantius, &c. John, however, expressly mentions three, perhaps 
four, pussovers, so that Christ’s mintstry lasted either two or three 
years. Upon comparison of the Synoptists with John, it will be 


indicated this in the beginning of their ac- 
count. For Matthew, after the forty days’ 9 
fast and the temptation which followed it, _ 
indicates the chronology of his work when he 
says : “ Now when he heard that John was deliy- 
ered up he withdrew from Judea into Gali- 
lee”? Mark likewise says: “ Now after 
that John was delivered up Jesus came into 
Galilee.” And Luke, before commencing his 
account of the deeds of Jesus, similarly marks 
the time, when he says that Herod, “adding to 
all the evil deeds which he had done, shut 
up John in prison.” " They say, therefore, 
that the apostle John, being asked to do it 
for this reason, gave in his Gospel an account of 
the period which had been omitted by the earlier 
evangelists, and of the deeds done by the Saviour 
during that period ; that is, of those which were 
done before the imprisonment of the Baptist. 
And this is indicated by him, they say, in the 
following words: “This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus”; and again when he refers to the 
Baptist, in the midst of the deeds of Jesus, as 
still baptizing in Atnon near Salim ; where he 


10 


aL 


states the matter clearly in the words: “ For 
John was not yet cast into prison.”* John 12 


accordingly, in his Gospel, records the deeds 

of Christ which were performed before the Bap- 
tist was cast into prison, but the other three 
evangelists mention the events which hap- 
pened after that time. One who under- 
stands this can no longer think that the 
Gospels are at variance with one another, inas- 
much as the Gospel according to John contains 
the first acts of Christ, while the others give an 
account of the latter part of his life. And the 
genealogy of our Saviour according to the flesh 
John quite naturally omitted, because it had 
been already given by Matthew and Luke, and 
began with the doctrine of his divinity, which 
had, as it were, been reserved for him, as 
their superior, by the divine Spirit.’ These 
things may suffice, which we have said con- 
cerning the Gospel of John. The cause which led 
to the composition of the Gospel of Mark has 
been already stated by us.” But as for Luke, 
in the beginning of his Gospel, he states 
himself the reasons which led him to write it. 


13 


14 


15 


seen that the events which they record are not all comprised within 
a single year, as Eusebius thought, but that they are scattered over 
the whole period of his ministry, although contined to his work in 
Galilee up td the time of his last journey to Judea, six months be- 
fore his crucifixion. ‘The distinction between John and the Synop- 
tists, as to the events recorded, is therefore rather that of place than 
of time; but the distinction is not absolute, ~ 

9 Matt. iv. r2. 1 Markt: 24. M Tuke it. 20. 

2 John ii. 11, The arguments of Eusebius, whether original or 
borrowed from his predecessors, are certainly yery ingentous, and 
he makes out apparently quite a strong case for his opinion; but a 
careful harmony of the four Gospels shows that it is untenable, 

13 John itl. 23. WW bid, verse 24. 

15 !usebius approaches here the opinion of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, mentioned in note 7, above, who considered John’s Gospel a 
spiritial supplement to the others, —a position which the Gospel 
certainly fills most admirably. 

W See Bk, JI. chap. 15. 
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He states that since many others had more 
rashly undertaken to compose a narrative of the 
events of which he had acquired perfect knowl- 
edge, he himself, feeling the necessity of freeing 
us from their uncertain opinions, delivered in 
his own Gospel an accurate account of those 
events in regard to which he had learned the 
full truth, being aided by his intimacy and his 
stay with Paul and by his acquaintance with 
16 the rest of the apostles.“ So much for our 
own account of these things. But in a more 
fitting place we shall attempt to show by quota- 
tions from the ancients, what others have said 
concerning them. 
17 But of the writings of John, not only his 
Gospel, but also the former of his epistles, 
has been accepted without dispute both now 
and in ancient times.’ But the other two 
18 are disputed.’ In regard to the Apoc- 


17 See Luke i. 1-4. Eusebius puts the case more strongly than 
Luke himself. Luke does not say that others had rashly undertaken 
the composition of their narratives, nor does he say that he himself 
writes in order to free his readers from the uncertain suppositions of 
others; but at the same time the interpretation which Eusebius gives 
is, though not an exact, yet certainly a natural one, and we have no 
right to accuse him, as has been done, of intentional falsification of 
the text of the Gospel. Eusebius also augments Luke’s statement 
by the mention of the source from which the latter gained his knowl- 
edge, viz., ‘* from his intimacy and stay with Paul, and from his ac- 
quaintance with the rest of the apostles.”” If Husebius intended to con- 
vey the impression that Luke said this, he is of course inexcusable, but 
we have no reason to suppose this to be the case. It is simply the 
explanation on the part of Eusebius of an indefinite statement of 
Luke’s by a fact which was universally assumed as true. ‘That he 
was adding to Luke’s own account probably never occurred to him. 
He does not pretend to quote Luke’s exact words. 

18 The testimony to the first I-pistle of John goes hand in hand 
with that to the fourth Gospel (cf. note 1, above). But we can find 
still clearer trace of the Epistle in the early part of the second cen- 
tury than of the Gospel (e.g. in Polycarp’s Epistle, where traces of 
the Gospel are wanting; and so, too, in Papias, according to chap. 
39, below). The writings of the second century are full of the spirit 
of the Epistle as well as of the Gospel, and exhibit frequent parallels 
in language too close to be mistaken. The first express testimony 
as to its authorship occurs in the Muratorian Fragment. ‘lhe first 
systematic attack upon the Epistle was made by Bretschneider, in 
1820, in connection with the attack upon the Gospel. ‘The ‘Tiibingen 
school likewise rejected both. Defore Dretschneider there had been 
a few critics (e.g. Lange, 1797) who had rejected the Ipistle while 
accepting the Gospel, and since then a few have accepted the Epistle 
while rejecting the Gospel; but these are exceptional cases. ‘The 
Gospel and Epistle have almost universally, and quite rightly, been 
regarded as the work of the same author, and may be said to stand 
or fall together. Cf. the works cited in note 1, and also Westcott’s 
Epistles of St. Fohn. (On the use of wporepa instead of rpw7n, sce 
p. 388, note.) , ‘ 

1 The Muratorian Fragment expressly ascribes two epistles to 
John. Citations from the second Epistle appear first in lrenacus, 
though he does not distinguish it from the first. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strovz. 11, 15) quotes from x John under the formula John 
says in his larger Epistle,” showing that he knew of a second. The 
lack of citations from the second and third Epistles is easily explained 
by their brevity and the minor importance of their doctrinal contents. 
The second and third Epistles belong to the seven A wtilevomena. 
Origen cites the first Epistle often, the second and third never, and 
of the latter he says ‘‘ not all agree that they are genuine”? (quoted 
by Eusebius, VI. 25), and apparently he himself did not consider 
them of apostolic origin (cf. Weiss? Lindeftiote, p.87). Origen’s 
treatment of the Catholic Epistles was implicitly followed by his 
pupil Dionysius and by succeeding generations. Eusebius himself 
does not express his own judgment in the matter, but simply records 
the state of tradition which was a mere repetition of Oriven’s posi. 
tion in regard to them. Jerome (de vir. f//. 9 and 29? stys Mat 
most writers ascribe t+ to the prpcheor JOH ~- an opinion 
be ws upon chemists of the author’s selfdesignation 


in'@ Tob and 3 john 1, and some modern critics (among them 
aeuss and Wieseler) have done the same. Husebius himself in the 
next chapter implies that such an opinion existed in his day, though 
he does not express his own view on the matter. He placed them, 
however, among the Alot comena. (On the presbyter John, see 
below, chap. 39, note 4.) ‘That the two epistles fell originally into 
the class ot alniegomena was due doubtless to the peculiar self- 
designation mentioned, which scemed to distinguish the author from 
the apostle, and also to their private and doctrinally unimportant 


alypse, the opinions of most men are still di- 
vided.” But at the proper time this question 


character. But in spite of the slight external testimony to the epis- 
tles the conclusion of Weiss seems correct, that “‘ inasmuch as the 
second and third clearly betray the same author, and inasmuch as 
the second is related to the first in such a manner that they must 
either be by the same author or the former be regarded as an entirely 
aimless imitation of the latter, so everything favors the ascription of 
them both to the author of the first, viz. tothe apostle.” (dé. p. 469.) 
_ #0 The Apocalypse is one of the best authenticated books of the 
New Testament. It was used by Papias and others of the earliest 
bathers, and already by Justin Martyr was expressly ascribed to the 
apostle John. (Compare also the epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eusebius, V. 1.) Tradition, so far as we have it, is 
unanimous (with the exception of the Alogi, an insignificant hereti- 
cal sect of the second century, who attributed the Apocalypse as well 
as the Gospel to Cerinthus. Caius is not an exception; see below, 
chap. 28, note 4) in ascribing the Apocalypse to the apostle John, 
until Dionysius of Alexandria, who subjected the book to severe 
literary criticism (see below, Bk. VII. chap. 25), and upon the as- 
sumption of the genuineness of the Gospel and the first Epistle, 
doubted its authenticity on account of its divergence from these 
writings both in spirit and in style. He says (VII. 25, § 2) that 
some others before him had dented the Johannine authorship and 
ascribed the book to Cerinthus, but the way in which he speaks of 
them shows that there cannot have been a ruling tradition to that 
effect. He may have referred simply to the Alogi, or he may have 
included others of whom we do not know. He ‘himself rejects this 
hypothesis, and supposes the books to have been written by some 
John, not the apostle (by what John he does not decide), aud does 
not deny the inspiration and prophetic character of the book, Di- 
onysius was led to exercise criticism upon the Apocalypse (which 
was as well supported by tradition as any book of the New Testa- 
ment) from dogmatic reasons. The supposed sensuous and material- 
istic conceptions of the Apocalypse were offensive to the spiritual- 
izing tendencies of the Alexandrian school, and the offensiveness 
increased with time. Although Dionysius held the work as inspired 
and authoritative, yet his position would lead logically to the ex- 
clusion of the Apocalypse from the canon, just as Hermas had been 
already excluded, although Origen held it to be inspired and authori- 
tative in the same sense in which Dionysius held the Apocalypse to 
be, —i.e. as composed by an apostle’s pupil, not by an apostle. Apoc- 
alyptic literature did not belong properly to the New Testament, but 
rather to the prophetic portion of the Old Testament; but the number 
of the Old Testament prophets was already complete (according to 
the Muratorian Fragment), and therefore no prophetic writing (e.g. 
Hermas) could find a place there; nor, on the other hand, could it be 
made a part of the New Testament, forit was not apostolic. ‘Vhe same 
was true of the Apocalypse of Peter, and the only thing which kept the 
Apocalypse of John in the canon was its supposed apostolic author- 
ship. It was received as a part of the New ‘Testament not because it 
was apocalyptic, but because it was apostolic, and thus the criticism 
of Dionysius would lead logically to its rejection from the canon. 
John’s Apocalypse is the only New Testament book cited by Justin 
as ypachy (so also by the Epistle of Vienne and Lyons, Eusebius, V. 
1), and this because of its prophetic character. It must have heen 
(according to thetr opinion) either a true prophecy (and therefore 
inspired by the Ifoly Spirit) or a forgery, Its authenticity being 
accepted, the former alternative necessarily followed, and it was 
placed upon a line with the Old Testament prophets, i.e. with the 
ypuby. After Dionysius’ time doubts of its authenticity became 
quite widespread in the Eastern Church, and among the doubters 
was Eusebius, who evidently wished to ascribe it to the mysterious 
presbyter John, whose existence he supposed to be established by 
Papias in a passage quoted in chap. 39, § 4, below (compare the note 
on the passage). Eusebius’ treatment of the book ts hesitating. He 
evidently himself discredited its apostolic authority, but at the same 
time he realized (as a historian more keenly than Dionysius the theo- 
logian) the great weight of external testimony to its authenticity, 
and therefore he gives his readers the liberty (in the next chapter) 
of putting it either with the //omod zor with the yoo. It 
legitimately belonged among the 7/ov umcena, but Donysius’ 
attitude toward it doubtless led Eusebius to think that it might 
at some time in the future be thrown out of the canon, and of course 
his own objections to its contents and_ his doubts as to its apostolicity 
caused him to contemplate such a possibility not without pleasure (sce 
the next chapter, note r), In chapter 18, above, he speaks of it as the 
so-called” Apocalypse of John, but in other places he repeats inany 
testimonies in favor of its authemercity (see the next note), and only in 
chapter 39 does he state etcarly his own opinion in the matter, which 
even there be <does not press as a fixed conviction. The reason for 
gee COubts of the book's genuineness on the part of Eusebius and so 
many others lay evidently most of all in objections to the contents 
of the book, which seemed to fayor chiliasm, and had been greatly 
abused for the advancement of the crassest chiliastic views, Many, 
like Dionysius of Alexandria, were no doubt influenced also by the 
idea that it was impossible that the Gospel and the Apocalypse could 
be the works of one author, and they preferred to sacrifice the latter 
rather than the former. The book has found objectors in almost 
every age of the Church, but has continued to hold its place in the 
canon (its position was never disturbed in the Western Church, and 
only for some two or three centuries after Musebius in parts of the 
Vastern Church) as an authentic work of the apostle John, The 
Yiibingen school exalted the Apocalypse to the honorable position of 
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likewise shall be decided from the testimony of | 
the ancients.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The Divine Scriptures that are accepted and 
those that are not. 


L SINCE we are dealing with this subject 
it is proper to sum up the writings of 


one of the five genuine monuments of the apostolic ave, and from it | 
as a basis conducted their attacks upon the other Johannine writ- 
ings. The more modern critical school is doubtful about it as well | 
as the rest of the Johannine literature, and the latest theory makes 
the Apocalypse a Jewish document in a Christianized form (sce | 
above, chap. 18, note 1). Compare especially Holtzmann's £¢n- 
lettung, p. 411-413, and Weiss’ Lznleftuns, p. O53 

21 See Bk. VIL. chap. 25, where Eusebius quotes a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the Apocalypse by Dionysius of Alexandria. tle also 
cites opinions favorable to the authenticity of the Apocalypse from 
Justin (in LV. 18, below), Theophilus (1V. 24), Trenacus (V. 8), and 
Origen (VI. 25), but such scattered testimonies can hardly be re- 
garded as the fulfillment of the definite promise which he makes in 
this passage. 

1 This chapter is the only place in which Eusebius attempts to 
treat the canon systematically, and in it he is speaking purely as an 
historian, not as a critic. He is endeavoring to vive an accurate 
statement of the general opinion of the orthodox Church of his day 
in regard to the number and names of its sacred books. He does 
not, in this passage, apply to the various works any criterion of 
canonicity further than their acceptance as canonical by the ortho- 
dox Church. Fle simply records the state of the canon; he does not 
endeavor to form a canon. He has nothing to do, therefore, with } 
the nature and origin of the books which the church accepts. As 
remarked by Weiss (/indettung iu das NV. 7., p. gd), the influence 
of Eusebius in the formation of the canon is very commonly over- 
estimated. He contributed himself very little; his office was to re- 
cord the usage of the church of his age, not to mould it. 

The church whose judgment he takes is, in the main, the church 
of the Orient, and in that church at this time all the works which we 
now call canonical (and only those) were already commonly ac- 
cepted, or were becoming more and more widely accepted as such. 
From the standpoint, then, of canonicity, Muscbius divided the 
works which he mentions in this chapter into two classes: the 
canonical (including the Homologonmena and the .lutilegoitera) 
and the uncanonical (including the vodoe and the avarAagcmara aioe- 
Tikwy avdpwr)., But the vo@oc he connects much more closely with 
the Homologoumena and -Antiegentena than with the heretical 
works, which are, in fact, separated from all the rest and placed ina 
class by themselves. What, then, is the relation of the //os0logou- 
mena, Anti gomena, and voor to each other, as Eusebius classi- 
fies them? The crucial point is the relation of the votlor to the 
avtiAeyoueva. Liicke (Ueber den NV. T. Kanon des Eusebius, p. 
11 sq.) identified the two, but such identification is impossible in this 
passage. i 


The passages which he cites to confirm his vicw prove 
only that the word A vtelegomtena is commonly employed by Huse- 
bius in a general sense to include all disputed works, and therefore, 
of course, the vd9oe also; that is, the term Alutelegoutena is ordi- 
narily used, not as identical with vo#or, but as inclusive of it. This, 
however, establishes nothing as to Eusebius’ technical use of the 
words in the present passage, where he is endeavoring to draw close 
distinctions, Various views have been taken since Liicke’s time 
upon the relation of these terms to each other in this connection; 
but, to me at least, none of them scem satisfactory, and I have been 
led to adopt the following simple explanation. The wéegomena, 
in the narrower sense peculiar to this summary, were works which, in 
Eusebius’ day, were, as he believed, commonly accepted by the East- 
ern Church as canonical, but which, nevertheless, as he well knew, 
had not always been thus accepted, and, indeed, were not even then 
universally accepted as such. The tendency, however, was distinctly 
in the direction of their ever-wider acceptance. On the other hand, 
the vo@oc were works which, although they had been used by the 
Fathers, and were quoted as ypahn by some of them, were, at this 
time, not acknowledged as canonical. Although perhaps not unt- 
versally rejected from the canon, yet they were commonly so re- 
jected, and the tendency was distinctly in the direction of their ever- 
wider rejection. Whatever their merit, and whatever their antiquity 
and their claims to authenticity, Eusebius could not place them 
among the canonical books. The term wo#or, then, in this passage, 
must not be taken, as it commonly is, to mean spurious or unau- 
thentic, but to mean uncanonical. It is in this sense, as against the 
canonical Morologoumena and elntdegomena, that Fusebius, as 1 
believe, uses it here, and his use of it in this sense is perfectly legitt- 
mate. In using it he passes no'judgment upon the authenucity o 
the works referred to; that, in the present case, is not his concern. 
As an historian he observed tendencies, and judged accordingly. 
He saw that the authority of the -lyt2Zegouena was on the increase, 


-tn which Eusebius trea 


that of the voor on the decrease, and already he could draw a sharp 
distinction between them, as Clement of Alexandria could not do a 
century before, The distinction drawn has no relation to the au- 


the New ‘Testament which have been already 
mentioned. First then must be put the holy 
quaternion of the Gospels ;* following them 
the Acts of the Apostles.® After this must 2 
be reckoned the epistles of Paul ;* next in 


thenticity or original authority of the works of the two classes, but 
only to their canonicity or uncanonicity at the time Husebius wrote. 

This interpretation will help us to understand the peculiar way 
3 the Apocalypse, and thus his treatment of 
it becomes an argument in favor of the interpretation. He puts it, 
frst, among the L/omologoumena with an etye havern, and then 
among the vo#oe with an ec bavetn. Noone, so far as I know, has 
expkuned why it should be put among the vofou as an alternative 
to the /fowologountena, instead of among the 4 f7legoucna, which, 
on the common interpretation of the relation of the classes, might be 
naturally expected. If the view presented is correct, the reason is 
clear. ‘Lhe slutiegomena were those works which had been dis- 
puted, but were becoming more and more widely accepted as canoni- 
cal. Lhe Apocalypse could not, under any circumstances, fall into 
this class, for the doubts raised against it in the orthodox Church 
were of recent date. [Jt occupied, in fact, a peculiar position, for 
there was no other work which, while accepted as canonical, was 
doubted in the present more than in the past. Fusebius then must 
either put it into a special class or put it conditionally into two dif- 
ferent classes, as he does. Uf the doubts shonld become so wide- 
spread as to destroy its canonicity, it would fall naturally into the 
vedo, for then it would hold the same position as tne other works of 
that class. As an historian, Eusebius sees the tendency and un- 
doubtedly has the idea that the Apocalypse may eventually, like the 
other Christian works of the same class (the Shepherd, the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, etc.), become one of the rotor, one of the works 
which, formerly accepted, is at length commonly denied to be 
eanonteal: and so, as an historian, he presents the alternative. 
‘The Apocalypse was the only work in regard to which any doubt 
could exist. 

Busehius’ failure to mention explicitly in this passage the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, has caused considerable misunderstanding. The 
explanation, if the view presented be adopted, is simple. Eusebius 
included it, [ believe, among the epistles of Paul, and did not espe- 
cially mention lit, simply because there was no dispute about its 
canonicity. Its Pauline authorship had been widely disputed, as 
Iusebius informs us elsewhere, and various theories had been pro- 
posed to account for it; but its canonicity had not been doubted in 
the orthodox Church, and therefore doubts as to the authorship of 
it did not in the least endanger its place among the //eologoumena, 
as used here in a technical sense; and since Eusebius was simply 
stating the works of each class, not discussing the nature and origin 
of those works, he could, in perfect fairness, include it in Paul’s 
epistles (where he himself believed it belonged) without entering 
upon any discussion of it. 

Another noticeable omission is that of the Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. All efforts to find a satisfactory reason for this are 
fruitless. It should have been placed among the vodoe with the 
I.pistle of Barnabas, ete., as Muschius’ treatment of it in other pas- 
sazes shows. It must be assumed, with Hloltzmann, that the omis- 
sion of it was nothing more nor less than an oversight. 

Eusebius, then, classifies the works mentioned in this chapter 
upon two principles: first, in relation to canonicity, into the canoni- 
cal and the uncanonical; and secondly, in relation to character, into 
the orthodox (//omtologoumena, Antilegcuicna, which are canoni- 
cal, and vétor, which are uncanonical), and heterodox (which are 
not, and never have been, canonical, never have been accepted as 
of use or authority). The //omologountena and Antilegontena, 
then, are both canonical and orthodox, the avarAagmata aipetiKkwy 
avOpwv are neither canonical nor orthodox, while the voor occupy 
a peculiar position, being orthodox but not canonical. The last- 


‘named are much more closely related to the canonical than to the 


heterodox works, because when the canon was a less concrete and 
exact thing than it had at length become, they were associated with 
the other orthodox works as, like them, useful for edification and 
instruction, With the heretical works they had never been asso- 
ciated, and possessed in common with them only the negative char- 
acteristic of non-canonicity. Eusebius naturally connects them 
closely with the former, and severs them completely from the latter. 
The only reason for mentioning the latter at all was the fact that 
they bore the names of apostles, and thus might be supposed, as 
they often had been—by Christians, as well as by unbelievers — 
to be sacred Books like the rest. ‘The statement of the canon gives 
Eusebius an opportunity to warn his readers against them. 

Upon Eusebius’ New Testament Canon, sce especially the work 
of Liicke referred to above, also Westcott’s Canon of the New Tes- 
tament, sth ed., p. 414 sq., Harnack’s Lehee der Zwiilf Aposte?, 
p. 6 sq., Holtzmann’s /énledtung it das N.T., p- 154 54+ and 
Weiss’ Avndertuine, po 92 Sq. P 

The greater part of the present note was read before the Ameri- 
can Society of Church IHistory in December, 1888, and is printed in 
Vol. I. of that Society's papers, New York, 1839, p. 251 sq- 

” On Matthew, see the previous chapter, note 5; on Mark, Bk, 
IT. chap. 15, note 4; on Luke, Bk. IL. chap. 4, notes 12 and 15; on 
John, the previous chapter, note 1, 

3 See above, chap. 4, note 14. ¢ 

4 See chap, 3, note 16. Eusebius evidently means to include the 
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THESCHURECH HISTORY “OF BUSEBIUS. 


ODIs Ary, 


order the extant former epistle of John,’ and 
likewise the epistle of Peter,®? must be main- 
tained.® After them is to be placed, if it really 
seem proper, the Apocalypse of John,’ concern- 
ing which we shall give the different opinions 

at the proper time.’ ‘These then belong 
3 among the accepted writings.» Among the 

disputed writings,” which are nevertheless 
recognized by many, are extant the so-called 
epistle of James * and that of Jude,” also the sec- 
ond epistle of Peter, and those that are called 
the second and third of John,” whether they 
belong to the evangelist or to another person 

of the same name. Among the rejected 
4 writings ® must be reckoned also the Acts of 

Paul,” and the so-called Shepherd," and the 
Apocalypse of Peter,” and in addition to these 
the extant epistle of Barnabas,~’ and the so-called 


Epistle to the Hebrews among Paul’s epistles at this point, for he 
mentions it nowhere else in this chapter (see above, note tr). 

5 See the previous chapter, note 18. 

S See chap. 3, note r. 5% KYpwreor, 

7 See the previous chapter, note 20. Upon Eusebius’ treatment 
in this chapter of the canonicity of the Apocalypse, see note 1, above. 

8 Compare the previous chapter, note 21. 

9 év opodAoyoupevots. 15 See the previous chapter, 

10 tay av7tAcyomevwr. note 19. 
IL yywpiuwr. 16 éy tots vobots. 
12 gee Bk. II. chap. 23, note 46. 17 See above, chap. 3, note 20. 

13 See zézd. note 47. 18 /brd. note 23. 

14 See above, chap. 3, note 4. 1 /brd. note g. 

20 The author of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas is unknown. 
No name appears in the epistle itself, and no hints are given which 
enable us to ascribe it to any known writer. External testimony, 
without a dissenting voice, ascribes it to Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul. But this testimony, although unanimous, is neither very 
strong nor very extensive. ‘Lhe first to use the epistle 1s Clement 
of Alexandria, who expressly and frequently ascribes it to Barnabas 
the companion of Paul. Origen quotes from the epistle twice, call- 
ing it the Epistle of Barnabas, but without expressing any judgment 
as to its authenticity, and without defining its author more closely. 
Jerome (de wir. i//. 6) evidently did not doubt its authenticity, but 
placed it nevertheless among the Apocrypha, and his opinion pre- 
vailed down to the seventeenth century. It is difficult to decide 
what Eusebius thought in regard to its authorship. His putting it 
among the vofor here does not prove that he considered it unauthen- 
tic (see note 1, above); nor, on the other hand, does his classing it 
among the Axtileyomena just below prove that he considered it 
authentic, but non-apostolic, as some have claimed. Although, 
therefore, the direct external testimony which we have ts in favor of 
the apostolic Barnabas as its author, it is to be noticed that there 
must have existed a widespread doubt as to its authenticity, during 
the first three centuries, to have caused its complete rejection from 
the canon before the time of Eusebius. That this rejection arose 
from the fact that Barnabas was not himself one of the twelve apos- 
tles cannot be. For apostolic authorship was not the sole test of 
canonicity, and Barnabas stood in close enough relation to the apos- | 
tles to have secured his work a place in the canon, during the period 
of its gradual formation, had its authenticity been undoubted. We 
may therefore set this inference over against the direct external tes- 
timony for Barnabas’ authorship. When we come to internal testi- 
mony, the arguments are conclusive against “ the Levite Barnabas” 
as the author of the epistle. These arguments have been well stated 
by Donaldson, in his //éstory of Christian Literature, J. p. 
204 sqq. Milligan, in Smith and Wace’s Dect. af Christ. Bio, 
endeavors to break the force of these arguments, and concludes that 
the authenticity of the epistle is highly probable; but his positions 
are far from conclusive, and he may be said to stand almost alone 
among modern scholars. Especially during the last few years, the 
verdict against the epistle’s authenticity has become practically 
unanimous, Some have supposed the author to have been an un- 
known man by the name of Barnabas; but this is pure conjecture. 
That the author lived in Alexandria is apparently the ruling opin- 
ion, and is quite probable. Itis certain that the epistle was writ- 
ten between the destruction of Jerusalem (a.D. 70) and the time 
of Clement of Alexandria; almost certain that it was written be- 
fore the building of Alia Capitolina; and probable that it was writ- 
ten between too and 120, thouch dates ranging all the way from the 
beginning of Vespasian’s reign to the end of Tfadrian’s have been, 
and are still, defended by able scholars. “The epistle is still extant 
in a corrupt Greck original and in an ancient Latin translation. It 
is contained in all the editions of the Apostolic Fathers (sce espe- 


Teachings of the Apostles ;** and besides, as I 
said, the Apocalypse of John, if it seem proper, 
which some, as I said, reject,” but which 
others class with the accepted books. And — 6 
among these some have placed also the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews,” with which 


Neeene Fathers, Vol. 1, p. 133 sqq. For the most important litera- 
ture, sce Schaff, Ci. //isé. Il. p. 671 sqq., and Gebhardt and Har- 
nack’s edition, p. xl. sqq. 
‘l tw arogroAwy at Acyouervat Sidayat. The Teaching of the 
ve A fostles, Adaxy Tav Swéexa atoogroAwr, a bricf document 
in sixteen chapters, was published in 1834 by Philotheos Bryennios, 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, from a M5. discovered by him in the 
Jerusalem convent in Constantinople in 1873. The discovery threw 
the whole theological world into a state of excitement, and the books 
and articles upon the subject from America and from every nation 
in Europe have appeared by the hundred. No such important find 
has been made for many years. The light which the little document 
has thrown upon early Church history is very great, while at the 
same time the questions which it has opened are numerous and 
weighty. Although many points in regard to its origin and nature 
are stll-undecided, the following general positions may be accepted 
as practically established. It is composed of two parts, of which the 
former (chaps. 1-6) is a redaction of an independent moral treatise, 
probably of Jewish origin, entitled the 720 IJ ays, which was known 
and used in Alexandria, and there formed the basis of other writings 
(e.g. the Epistle of Barnabas, chaps. 18-21, and the Aeclesfastical 
Canons) which were at first supposed to have been based upon the 
Teaching itself. (Bryennios, Harnack, and others supposed that 
the 7vaching was based upon Larnabas, but this view has never 
been widely accepted.) This (Jewish) 7iro Jays which was in 
existence certainly before the end of the first century (how much 
earlier we do not know) was early in the second century (if not before) 
made a part of a primitive church manual, viz. our present 7vach- 
tng of the Twelve Apostles. Vhe Tze IVays, both before and at 
the time of (perhaps after) its incorporation into the 7vaching, re- 
ceived important additions, partly of a Christian character, ‘lhe 
completed Veachiug dates from Syria, though this is denied by 
many writers (e.g. by Harnack), who prefer, upon what seem to me 
insufficient grounds, Egypt as the place of composition. The com- 
pleted Teaching formed the basis of a part of the seventh book of 
the A postolic Constitutfoxs, which originated in Syria in the fourth 
century. The most complete and useful edition is that of Schaff 
(The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 3A ed.. New York, 
1839), which contains the Greek text with English translation and a 
very full discussion of the work itself and of the various questions 
which are affected by its discovery. Harnack's important edition 
Die Lehve der swilff Apostel (Texte und Untersuchungen sur 
Gesch. der altchrtst. Lit., Wi. 1 and 2, 1884) is still the standard 
German work upon the subject, though it represents many posi- 
tions in regard to the origin and history of the work which have 
since been proved incorrect, and which he himself has given up. 
His article in Herzog, 2d ed., XVII. 656 sqq. and his Dze A fostel- 
Lehre wnd dte sitdischen Betden Wee, 1836, should therefore be 
compared with his original work. Schaft’s book contains a very com- 
plete digest of the literature down to the close of 1888. As to the 
position which the 7vacténg occupied in the canon we know very 
little, on account of the very sparing use of it made by the early 
Fathers. Clement of Alexandria cites it once as Scripture (ypai7), 
but no other writer before the time of Eusebius treats it in the same 
way, and yet Iuscbius’ mention of it among the voor shows that it 
must have enjoyed a wide circulation at some time and have been 
accepted by atleast a portion of the Church as a book worthy to be 
read in divine service, and thus in a certain sense as a part of the 
canon. In Eusebius’ time, however, its canonicity had been de- 
nied (thouczh according to Athanasius Jest. #/. 39, it was still used 
in catecheucal instruction), and he was therefore obliged to relegate it 
toa position among the vo#or, Upon Eusebius’ use of the plural 
diSryat, sce the writer’s article in the Andover Review, April, 
1886, p. 439 Sq- 
“2 abstovowv. See the previous chapter, note 20. 
23 roils omoAoyoupmeéerots. See note 1, above. 
“4 This Gospel, probably composed in Hebrew (Aramaic), is no 
longer extant, but we possess a few fragments of it in Greek and 
Latin which are collected by Grabe, Sze. I. 15-31, and by Hilgen- 
feld, V. 7. Lvbrr Can. rec. UW. ‘Vhe existing material upon which 
to base a judgment as to the nature of the lost Gospel and as to its 
relation to our canonical gospels is very limited, It is certain, how- 
ever, that it cannot in its original form have been a working over of 
our canonical Matthew (as many have thought); it contains too 
many little marks of originality over against our Greek Matthew to 
adinit of such a supposition. That it was, on the other hand, the 
original of which our Greek Matthew is the translation is also im- 
possible; a comparison of its fragments with our Matthew ts sufli- 
cient to prove this. That it was the original source from which 
Matthew and Luke derived their common matter is possible — more 
cannot be said. Lipsius (Yet. of Christ. Brog. V1. go9-712) and 
Westcott (f/¢yt. of the Canon, p. 515 sqq-) give the various quota- 
tions which are supposed to have been made from it. How many of 


cially Gebhardt and Harnack’s second edition, 1876, and Hilgenfeld’s 
edition of 1877), An English translation is given in the lnte- 


them are actually to be traced back to it as their source is not certain. 
It is possible, but not certain, that Papias had seen it (see chap. 39, 
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those of the Hebrews that have accepted Christ 
are especially delighted. And all these may 

be reckoned among the disputed books. 
6 But we have nevertheless felt compelled to 

give a catalogue of these also, distinguishing 
those works which according to ecclesiastical 
tradition are true and genuine and commonly 
accepted,” from those others which, although 
not canonical but disputed,” are yet at the same 
time known to most ecclesiastical writers — we 
have felt compelled to give this catalogue in 


order that we might be able to know both these | 


works and those that are cited by the heretics 
under the name of the apostles, including, for 
instance, such books as the Gospels of Peter,” of 
Thomas,” of Matthias,” or of any others besides 


note 28), possible also that Ignatius had, but the passage relied on 
to establish the fact fails to do so (see chap. 36, note 14). It was 
probably used by Justin (see Westcott, “ad. p. 516, and Lipsius, 
word. p. 712), undoubtedly by Hegesippus (see below, Bk. LY. 
chap. 22), and was perhaps known to Dantcenus (see below, bk. V. 
chap. to, note 8). Clement of Alexandria (Strom. IL. 9) and 
Origen (2 Fohan. II. 6 and often) are the first to bear explicit 
testimony to the existence of such a gospel. Eusebius also was 
personally acquainted with it, as may be gathered from his references 
to it in LIL. 39 and LV. 22, and from his quotation in (the Syriac 
version of) his 7/eophany, LV. 13 (Lee’s trans. p. 234), and in the 
Greek Theophany, § 22 (Migne, VI. 635). ‘The latter also shows 
the high respect in which he held the work. Jerome's testimony in 
regard to it is very important, but it must be kept in mind that the 
gospel had undergone extensive alterations and additions before his 
time, and as known to him was very different from the original form 
(cf. Lipsius, zézi¢d. p. 711), and therefore what he predicates of it 
cannot be applied to the original without limitation. Iptphanius 
has a good deal to say about it, but he evidently had not himself seen 
it, and his reports of it are very confused and misleading. ‘Lhe 
statement of Lipsius, that according to Eusebius the gospel was 
reckoned by many among the AHomoloyoumtena, Is incorrect; ev ToU- 
tots refers rather to the vo#or among which its earlier acceptance by 
a large part of the Church, but present uncanonicity, places it by 
right. Irenaus expressly states that there were but four canonical 
gospels (daz. //er. IIL. 2, 8), so also Tertullian (Ald. Mare. LV. 
5), while Clement of Alexandria cites the gospel with the, same 
formula which he uses for the Scriptures in general, and evidently 
looked upon it as, if not quite, at least almost, on a par with the 
other four Gospels. Origen on the other hand (zz Yohax. IT. 6, 
Hom. tn Fer. XV. 4, and often) clearly places it upon a footing 
lower than that of the four canonical Gospels. Upon the use of the 
gospel by the Ebionites and upon its relation to the Hebrew Gospel 
of Matthew, see chap. 27, note 8. 

The literature upon the Gospel according to the Hebrews is very 
extensive. Among recent discussions the most important are by 
Hilgenfeld, in his Lvangedicn nach threr Autstehung (1854); in 
the Zettschrift f. wiss. Theoal., 1863, p. 345 599-5 in his Vv. 7. 
extra Canon. rec. (2d ed. 1884); andinhis £indettung 2. NV. 7. 
(1875); by Nicholson, The Gospel according to the ffet Tus 
(1879) ; and finally, a very thorough discussion of the subject, which 
reached me after the composition of the above note, by Handmann, 
Das Hebriier-Evangelfum (Gebhardt and Marnack’s /evte und 
Untersuchungen, Bd. V. Hett 3, Leipzig, 1833). ‘This work gives 
the older literature of the subject with great fullness. Still more 
recently Resch’s slgrapha (bid. V. 4, Leipzig, 1839) has come 
to hand. It discusses the Gospel on p, 322 sq. 

2 tov avTiAcyouevor. 25 avwhoAoynLevas. > ‘ 

27 obk évdcadyxous mev, GAAG Kal avTiAcyonevas, Husebius, in 
this clause, refers to the voor, which, of course, while distinguished 
from the canonical 4 atievoutena, yet are, like them, disputed, and 
hence belong as truly as they to the more general class of of wé/eyo- 
mena. This, of course, explains how, in so many places in his His- 
tory, he can use the words vodot and avrTiAcyoueva interchangeably 
(as e.g. in chap. 31, § 6). In the present passage the voor, as both 
uncanonical and disputed, are distinguished from the canonical writ- 
ings, — including both the universally accepted and the disputed, — 
which are here thrown together without distinction, ‘The point to 
be emphasized is that he is separating here the uncanonical from the 
canonical, without regard to the character of the individual writings 
within the latter class. *8 See chap. 3, note s. 

22 The Gospel of Thomas is of Gnostic origin and thoroughly 
Docetic. It was written probably in the second century. The 
original Gnostic form is no longer extant, but we have fragmentary 
Catholic recensions of it in both Latin and Greek, from which heret- 
ical traits are expunged with more or less care. The gospel con- 
tained many very fabulous stories about the childhood of Jesus. 
It is mentioned frequently by the Fathers from Origen down, but 
always as an heretical work. The Greek text is given by Tischen- 


¢ 


them, and the Acts of Andrew! and John and 
the other apostles, which no one belonging to 
the succession of ecclesiastical writers has 
deemed worthy of mention in his writings. 
And further, the character of the style is at 7 
variance with apostolic usage, and both the 
thoughts and the purpose of the things that are 
related in them are so completely out of accord 
with true orthodoxy that they clearly show them- 
selves to be the fictions of heretics.’* Wherefore 
they are not to be placed even among the re- 
jected! writings, but are all of them to be cast 
aside as absurd and impious. 
Let us now proceed with our history. 


(RUNPIMEIR, SOOWaE. 
Menander the Sorcerer. 


Menanper,' who succeeded Simon Magus? 1 
showed himself in his conduct another in- 


dorf, p. 36 sqq-, and an English translation is contained in the 
wlnte- Nicene Mathers, VUIL. 395-405. See Lipsius in the Dycz. 
of Christ. Biog. IL. p. 703-705. 

“This gospel is mentioned by Origen (Howe. 22 Lucan: J.), 
by Jerome (Pref. m2 Matt.), and by other later writers. Whe 
gospel is no longer extant, though some fragments have been pre- 
served by Clement of Alexandria, e.g. in Styom. IL. 9, Strov:. IL. 
4 (quoted below in chap. 30), and Sto. VU. 13, which show 
that it had a high moral tone and emphasized asceticism. We know 
very little about it, but Lipsius conjectures that it was ‘identical 
with the wapasomers Martcou which were in high esteem in Gnostic 
circles, and especially among the Basilidwans.”? See Lipsius, 7é7d. 
p- 710. ; 

‘t Eusebius so far as we know is the first writer to refer to these 
Acts. But they ave mentioned after him by Epiphanius, Philaster, 
and Augustine (see Tischendorfs sleta stfost. Apoc. p. xt.). The 
Acts of Andrew (dcta vlndyaw) were of Gnostic origin and circu- 
lated among that sect in numerous editions. Vhe oldest extant 
portions (both in Greek and somewhat fragmentary) are the «lets of 
lndyvew and Matthew (translated in the A xte-Nicene Fathers, 
VIIL. 517-525) and the lcts of Peter and Andrew (tbid. 526-527). 
The «lets and Martyrdom of the Holy Apostle Andrew (rbd. 
5t1-516), or the so-called “frstle of the Presbyters and Deacons 
of Achata concerning the Passton of Andrew, is a later work, still 
extant in a Catholic recension in both Greek and Latin. The frag- 
ments of these three are given by Vischendorf in his Acta A fost. 
sl foc. p, 105 sqq. and 132 sqq., and in his A focal. Apoc. p. 161 sq. 
See Lipsius inthe Dict. of Christ. Biog. 1. p. 30. 

32 Jeusebius is likewise, so far as we know, the first writer to 
refer to these Acts. But they are afterward mentioned by Fpipha- 
nius, Photius, Augustine, Philaster, &c. (see Tischendorf, 2472. p. 
Ixxutt.). ‘They are also of Gnostic origin and extant in a few frag- 
ments (collected by Thilo, /ragmenta slction S. Fohannuts a 
Leucto Chartuo consertptorium, Halle, 1847). A Catholic extract 
very much abridged, but containing clear Gnostic traits, is still extant 
and is given by ‘Vischendorf, -lcta «ifost. Afoc. p. 266 sq. (trans- 
lated in the elute-Vicene Mathers, VAM. 560-564). 

‘The last two works mentioned belong to a collection of apoery- 
phal Acts which were commonly ascribed to’ Leucius, a fictitious 
character who stands as the legendary author of the whole of this 
class of Gnostic literature. Wrom the fourth century on, frequent 
reference is made to various Gnostic Acts whose number must have 
been enormous. Although no direct references are made to them 
before the time of Musebius, yet apparent traces of them are found 
in Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, &c., which make it 
probable that these writers were acquainted with them, and it may 
at any rate be assumed as established that many of them date from 
the third century and some of them even from the second century. 
See Salon's article Lewcrus in the Dict. of Christ. Bio. M1. 
793-707, and Lipsius’ article in the same work, J. 28. 

SS alpetik@y avopmy avarAagmata, “4 éy yo@ous. 

1 Justin, in the passage quoted just below, is the first one to tell 
us about Menander. According to him, he was a Samaritan and a 
disciple of Simon Macus, and, like him, deccived many by the prac- 
tice of magic arts. Irenaeus (-ldz. Fier. 1. 23) gives a son ewhat 
fuller account of him, very likely based upon Justin’s work ayguinst 
heresies which the latter mentions in his lod. I. 26, and from w hich 
Trenceus quotes in TV, 6, 2 (at least he quotes from a Contra Mar- 
cronent, which was in all probability a part of the same work, sce 
jk. LV. chap. 11, note 22), and perhaps in V. 26.2, Prom this ac- 
count of Lrenwus thatol Musebius is drawn, and no new particulars are 
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strument of diabolical power,’ not inferior to the 
former. He also was a Samaritan and carried 
his sorceries to no less an extent than _ his 
teacher had done, and at the same time rev- 
eled in still more marvelous tales than he. For 
he said -that he was himself the Saviour, who 

had been sent down from invisible cons for 
2 the salvation of men ;* and he taught that 

no one could gain the mastery over the 
world-creating angels themselves’ unless he had 
first gone through the magical discipline im- 
parted by him and had received segs from 
him. - Those who were deemed worthy of this 
would partake even in the present life of perpet- 
ual immortality, and would never die, but would 
remain here forever, and without growing old 

become immortal.’ These facts can be easily 
3 learned from the works of Ireneus.’ And 

Justin, in the passage in which he mentions 
Simon, gives an account of this man also, in the 
following words :° “And we know that a certain 
Menander, ue was also a Samaritan, from the 
village of Capparattea,’ was a disciple of Simon, 
and ‘that he also, being driven by the demons, 
came to Antioch ” and deceived many by his 
magical art. And he persuaded his followers 

that they should not die. And there are 
4 still some of them that assert this.” And it 

was indeed an artifice of the devil -to en- 
deavor, by means of such sorcerers, who assumed 


‘the name of Christians, to defame the great mys- 


added. Tertullian also mentions Menander (De An Ute, 23, 50) 
and his resurrection goctaie, but evidently knows only what Ire- 
nzus has already told; and so the accounts of all the e arly Fathers 
rest wholly upon Justin and Irenaeus, and probably ultimately upon 
Justin alone. See Salmon’s article Menander in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. 

2 Upon Simon Magus, see aboye, Bk. i: chaps 13, note 3. 

3 Instrument of di abolical power,” is an embellishment of Euse- 
bius’ own, quite in keeping with his usual treatment of heretics. It 
is evident, however, that neither Justin nor lrenzus looked upon 
Menander with any greater degree of allowance. 

4 Simon (Irenaeus, I. 23. 1) taught that he himself was the Su- 
preme Power; but Menander, according to [renzeus (22. § 5), taught 
that the Supreme Power continues unknown to all, but that he him- 
self (as Eusebius here says) was sent forth as a saviour for the de- 
liverance of men. 

5 He agreed with Simon in teaching that the world was formed 
by angels ‘who had taken their origin from the Ennava of the Su- 

reme Power, and that the magical power which he imparted enabled 
be followers to overcome these creative angels, as Simon had taught 
of himself before him. 

6 This baptism (according to Irenvus ‘into his own name”’), 
and the promise of the resurrection as a result, seem to haye been 
an original addition of Menander's. The exemptic yn from death 
taught by Menander was evidently understood by Irenzeus, Tertul- 
lian (De Anima, 50), and Eusebius in its physical, literal sense 
but the followers of Menander must of course haye ‘put a spiritus i 
meaning upon it, or the sect could not have continued in existence 
for any length of time. It is certain that it was flourishing at the 
time of Justin; how much longer we do not know. Justin him- 
self does not emphasize the physical element, and he undoubtedly 
understood that che immortality taught was spiritual simply. Heve- 
sippus (quoted below, in Bk. LV. chap. 22) mentions the Men andrti- 

anists, but this does not imply that he was himself acquainted with 
them, for he draws his inf >rmation largely from Justin Martyr. 

7 Trenaus, sldc. Her. [, 23, Gs ae 0 0 Bare 3 he mentions Me- 
nander again, m: ane him the Pie of all the Gnostics. 

8 Justin, - ‘pol. | = 20; 

9 The situation of the village of Capparattea is uncertain. See 
Harnack’s Ouellen-hyrttih dvs Cuosticrsuus, p. 84. 

W Menander’s Antioc hene activity is reported only by Justin. 
It is probable, therefore, that Tertullian used Trenseus alone in writ- 
ing his account of Men vnder, for it is unlikely that both of them 
would have omitted the same fact if they drew independently from 
Justin. 
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| tery of godliness by magic art, and through them 


to make ridiculous the doctrines of the Church 
concerning the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the dead." But they that have 
chosen these men as their saviours have fallen 
away from the true hope. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Heresy of the Ebionites. 


THE evil demon, however, being unable 1 
to tear certain others from their allegiance 


i Cyril of Jerusalem (Ca¢. XVIII. 1) says that the denial of the 
resurrection of the body was a peculiarly Samaritan heresy, and it 


| would seem therefore that the heresy of these Menandrianists was in 


that direction, i.e. that they taught rather a spiritual immortality 
and demed a bodily resurrection (as suggested in note 6); evidently, 
however, this was not Eusebius’ idea. He probably looked upon 
them as discrediting the Christian doctrine of a resurrection by 
teaching a physical immortality, which of course was soon proved 
contrary to truth, and which thus, being confounded by the masses 
with the doctrines of the Christians, brot ight the latter also mto ccn- 
tempt, and threw discredit upon immortality and resurrection of 
every kind. 

1 The Mbionites were not originally heretics. Their characteris- 
tic was the more or less strict insistence upon the observance of the 
Jewish law: a matter of cultus, therefore, not of theology. separated 
them from Gentile Christians, Among the early Jewish Christians 
existed all shades of opinion, in ree rard to the relation of the law ard 
the Gospel, from the freest recognition of the uncircumcised Gentile 
Christian to the bitterest insistence upon the necessity for salvation 
of full observance of the Jewish law by Gentile as well as by Jewish 
Christians: ‘With the latter Paul himself had to contend, and as 
tinie went dn, and Christianity spread more and more among the 
Gentiles, the breach only became wider. In the time of Justin there 
were two opposite tendencies among such Christians as still observed 
the Jewish law: some wished to impose it upon all Christians; 
others confined it to themselves. Upon the Jatter Justin looks with 
charity; but the former he con derus as schismatics (see Jad. c. 
Tripho. 47). Yor Justin the distinguishing mark of such schis- 
matics is not a doctrinal heresy, but an anti-Christian principle of 
life. But the natural result of these Judaizing tendencies and of the 
involved hostility to the apostle of the Gentiles was the ever more 
tenacious clinging to the Jewish idea of the Messiah; and as the 
Church, tn its strife with Gnosticism, laid an ever-increasing stress 
upon Christology, the difference in this respect between itself and 
these Jewish Christians became ever more apparent, until finally, 
left far behind by the Church in its rapid development, they weie 
looked upon as heretics. ned so in Irenwus (I. 26. 2) we find a 
definite heretical sect called Ebionites, whose Christology is like that 
of Certnthus and Carpocrates, who reject the apostle Paul, use the 
Gospel of Matthew only, and still cling to the observance of the 
Jewish law; but the distinction which Justin draws between tle 
milder and stricter class is no longer drawn: all are classed together 
in the ranks of heretics, ae of their heretical Christology (cf. 
tord. Til. 21. 13 TV. 33. bs V.1.3). In Tertullian and Hippolytus 
their deviation from ae Lddedoe Christology is still more clearly 
emphasized, and their relation to the Jewish law drops still further 
into the back ground (cf. Hippolytus, PAz. VII. 22; X. 18; and 
Terhullian,< en Grizare Christi, 14, 18, &c.). So Origen is ac- 
quainted with the Ebionites as an heretical sect, but, with a more 
exact knowledge of them than was possessed by Irenazzus, who lived 
far away from their chief centre, he distinguishes two classes; but 
the distinction is made upon Christological lines, and is very difter- 
ent from that drawn by Justin. ‘This distinction of Origen’s be- 
tween those Ebionites who accepted and those who denied the super- 
natural birth of Christ is drawn also by Eusebius (sce below, § 3). 
Epiphanius (//er, XXIX. sqq.) is the first to make two distinct 
heretical sects — the Ebionites and the Nazarenes, It has been the 
custom of historians to carry this distinction back into apostolic 
times, and to trace down to the time of Epiphanius the continuous 
existence of a milder party — the Nazarenes — and of a stricter party 
—the Ebionites; but this distinction Nitzsch (Dogwengesch. p. 
37 sqq-) has shown to be entircly groundless. The division which 
I piphanius makes ts different from that of Justin, as well as frem 
that of Origen and Eusebius; in fact, it is doubtful if he himself had 
any clear knowledge of a distinction, his reports are so contradic- 
tory. ‘Phe Ebionites known to him were most pronounced heretics: 
but he had heard of others who were said to be less heretical, and 
the conclusion that they formed another sect was most natur:. 
Jerome’s use of the two words is fluctuating; but it is clear enouch 
that they were not looked upon by him as two distinct sects. ‘The 
word * Nazarenes ” was, in fact, in the beginning a general name given 
to the Christians of P alestine by the Je ws (cf. Acts xxiv. 5), ane as 
such synonymous with ‘ Ebionites,”? Upon the later syncretistic 
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to the Christ of God, yet found them susceptible 
in a different direction, and so brought them over 
to his own purposes. ‘The ancients quite prop- 
erly called these men Ebionites, because they 
held poor and mean opinions concerning 
2 Christ? For they considered him a plain 
and common man, who was justified only 
because of his superior virtue, and who was the 


i} 
fruit of the intercourse of a man with Mary. In 


their opinion the observance of the ceremonial 
law was altogether necessary, on the ground that 

they could not be saved by faith in Christ 
8 alone and by a corresponding life.’ There 

were others, however, besides them, that were 
of the same name,* but avoided the strange and 
absurd beliefs of the former, and did not deny that 
the Lord was born of a virgin and of the Holy 
Spirit. But nevertheless, inasmuch as they also 
refused to acknowledge that he pre-existed,’ being 


Ebionism, see Bk. VI. chap. 38, note 1. Upon the general subject 
of Ebionism, see especially Nitzsch, zézd., and Harnack, Dogme 
geschichte, ith p. 226 sqq. j 

2 The word Ebionite comes from the Hebrew {VSN which signi- 


fies poor.” Different explanations more or less fanciful have been 
given of the reason for the use of the word in this connection. It 
occurs first in Irenzus (I. 26. 2), but without a definition of its 
meaning, Origen, who uses the term Cy gives different ex- 
planations, e.g., in Coutra Celsum, Il. 1, he says that the Jewish 
converts see | their name from the pov er ty of the law, “‘ for Kbion 
signifies foor among the Jews, and those Jews w ho have received 
Jesus as Christ are called by the n; ime of Ebionites.” In De Prin, 
1V. 1. 22, and elsewhere, he explains the name as referring to the 
poverty of their understanding. ‘Lhe explanation given by usebits 
refers to their assertion that Christ was only a common man, born 
by natural generation, and applied only to the first class of Ebionites, 
a description of whom follows. For the same name as applied to 
the second class (but see note 9) who accepted Christ’s supernatural 
birth, he gives a different reason at the end of the chapter, the same 
which Origen gives for the application of the name to Mh bionites in 
general. The explan: ation given in this place is so far as we know 
original with Musebius (something g similar occurs again in #pipha- 
nius, //e@r. XXX. 17), and he shows considerable ingenuity in thus 
treating the name differently in the two cases. ‘The various reasons 
do not of course account for the existence of the name, for most of 
them could have become reasons only long after the name was in 
use. Tertullian (De Prwescr. Her. 33, De Carne Christi, 14, 18, 
&c.) and Hipp lee (in his Syxtagwa,—as can be gathered from 
Pseudo- ‘Vertullian, Adv. Her, chap. 3, and piph. Her. XXX., 
and also in his /’22/. chap. 23, where he mentions Ebion inciden- 
tally) are the first to tell us of the existence of a certain Ebion from 
whom the sect derived its name, and Epiphanius and later writers 
are well acquainted with the man. But LEbir mn is a myth invented 
simply for the purpose of explaining the origin of Ebionism, The 
name Ebionite was probably used in Jerusalem as a designation of 
the Christians there, either applied to them by their enemies as a 
term of ridicule on account of their poverty in worldly goods, or, 
what is more. probs ible, assumed by the mselves as a term of honor — 
“the poor in spirit,” —or (as E piphanius, XXX. 17, says the Ebio- 
nites of his day claimed) on account of their voluntarily taking pov- 
erty upon themselves by laying their goods at the fe et of the apostles. 
But, however the name originated, it became soon, as C hristi: wnity 
spread outside of Palestine, the special designation of Jewish Chris- 
tians as such, and thus when they began to be looked upon as 
heretical, it became the name Of the sect, : 

3 ws win av dca owns TIS els TOY YpLoTOY wlaTEws Kat TOD KaT 
avrTny Biov gwOjcopevors. The adilition of the last clause reveals 
the difference between the doctrine of Musebius’ time and the doctrine 
of Paul. Not until the Reformation was Paul understood and the 
true formul: Ls Sua pov nS T TS els Tov yplaTor TLITEWS, restored, 

4 Eusebius c dewly knew of no distinction in name between these 
two classes of Ebionites such as is commonly made between Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, —nor did Origen, whom he follows (see note 1, 
above). 

5 ‘That there were two different views among the Ebionites as to 
the birth of ary is stated frequently by Origen (cf. e.g. Cortra 
Cels. V. 61), but there was unanimity in the denial of his pre- 
existence and essential divinity , and this constituted the essence of 
the heresy in the eyes of the lathers from Ireneus on. Treneus, as 
remarked above (note 1), knows of no such difference as If uscbius 
here mentions; and that the denial of the supernatural birth even tn 
the time of Origen was in fret ordinarily attributed to the Ebiomites 
in gene ral, without a distinction of the two classes, is seen by Ori- 
gen’s words in his Hom. x Lue. XVII. 


God, Word, and Wisdom, they turned aside into 
the impiety of the former, especially when they 
like them, endeavored to observe strictly the 
bodily worship of the law.°. These men, 4 
moreover, thought that it was necessary to 
reject all the epistles of the apostle, whom they 
called an apostate from the law;‘ and_ they 
used only the so-called Gospel according to the 
i aenty and made small account of the 
rest, “The*Sabbathiaud the) rest.of the dis- 5 
cipline of the Jews they observed just like 
them, but at the same time, like us, they cele- 
brated the Lord’s days as a memorial of the 


° There seems to have been no difference between these two classes 
in regard to their relation to the law; the distinction made by Justin 
ist no longer noticed. 

This 1s mentioned a Irenzus (I, 26. 2) and by Origen (Cow. 
Ceés. V. 65 and Som. in Fer. XVILL. 12). It wasa general char- 
acteristic of the sect of the Ebionites as known to the Fathers, from 
the time of Origen on, and but a continuation of the enmity to Paul 
shown by the Judaizers during his lifetime. But their relations to 
Paul and to the Jewish law fell more and more into the background, 
as remarked above, as their Christological heresy came into greater 
prominence over against the developed Christology of the Catholic 
Church (cf. e.g. the accounts of ‘Vertullian and of Hippolytus with 
that of Tren: wus). 

The “these”? (obroe Ge) here would seem to refer only to the 
second class of -bionites; but we know from the very nature of the 
case, as well as from the accounts of others, that this conduct was 
true as well of the first, and Eusebius, although he may have been 
referring only to the second, cannot have intended to exclude the 
first class in making the statement. 

4 Huscbius is the first to tell us that the Ebionites used the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews. Trenzeus (sla. Her. 1. 26. 2, 111. 
T1. 7) says th at they used the Gospel of Matthew, and the fact that 
he mentions no dillerence between it and the canonical Matthew 
shows that, so far as he knew, they were the same. But according 
to Kus sebis! Jerome, and 1) pur hanius the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was used by the Ebio nites, and, as seen above (chap. 25, 
note 18), this Gospel cannot have been identical with the canonical 

Matthew. Either, therefore, the Gospel used by the Ebionites in 
the time of Irenxus, and called by him simply the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, was somethin different from the canonical Matthew, or else 
the Bieniees had eivem up the Gospel of Matthew for another and a 
diferent gospel (for the Gospel of the Hebrews cannot have been 
an outgrowth of the canonical Matthew, as has been already seen, 
chap, 25, note 24). ‘he former 1s much more probable, and the diffi. 
culty may be most simply explained by supposing that the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews 1s identical with the so-called Hebrew Gospel 
of Matthew (see chap. 24, note 5), or at least that it passed among the 
earliest Jewish Christians under Matthew’s name, and that Irenzeus, 
who was personally acquainted with the sect, simply hearing that 
they used a Gospel of Matthew, naturally supposed it to be identical 
with the canonical Gospel. In the time of Jerome a Hebrew ‘ Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews” was used by the ‘‘ Nazarenes and 
bronite s"’ as the Gospel of Matthew (cf. i Matt. NIT. 13; Contra 

‘lag. III. 2). Jerome refrains from expressing his own judgment 
as to its authorship, but that he did not “consider it in its existing 
form identical with the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew is clear from his 
words in de wer. 72. chap. 3, taken in connection with the fact that 
he himself translated it into Greek and Latin, as he states in chap. 2. 
I\piphanius (//@7. XXIX. 9) says that the Nazarenes still preserved 
the original flebrew Matthew in full, while the Ebionites (XXX. 
13) hada Gospel of Matthew ‘ not complete, but spurious and miu- 
tilated’’; and elsewhere (XXX, 3) he says that the bionites used 
the Gospel of Matthew and called it the ‘‘ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” - It is thus evident that he meant to distinguish the Gos- 
pel of the Ebionites from that of the Nazarenes, 1.e. the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews from the original Hebrew Matthew. So, 
likewise, Eusebius’ treatment of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew clearly indies ites that he con- 
sidered them,two different § gospels (cf, e.g. his mention of the former 
in chap, 25 and in Bk. TV. chap. 22, and his mention of the latter m 
chap. 24, and in Bk. 1V. chap. 10). Of course he knew that the 
former was not identical with the canonical Matthew, and hence, 
naturally supposing x that the Ifebrew M atthew agreed with the ca- 
nonical Matthew, he could not do otherwise than make a distinction 
between the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Hebrew Mat- 
thew, and he must therefore m: uke the change which he did in Ire- 
nevus’ statement in mentioning the Gospel used by the Ebionites, as 
he knew them. Moreover, as we learn from Bk. VI. chap. 17, the 
Ebionite Symmac hus had written against the Gaspel of Matthew (of 
course the canonical Gospel), and this fact would only confirm Fuse- 
bius in his opinion that lrenceus was mistaken, and that the Ebion- 
ites did not use the Gospel of Matthew. 

But none of these facts militate against the assumption that the 
Gospel of the Hebrews im its origins ral form was identical with the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, or at least passed onyinally under his 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


(III. 27, 


6 resurrection of the Saviour.’ 


erty of their understanding. lor this 


Hebrews.” 


CHAP TE Ra xoxviLils 
Cerinthus the Heresiarch. 


1 WE have understood that at this time 
Cerinthus,’ the author of another heresy, 


name among Jewish Christians. For it is by no means certain that 
the original Hebrew Matthew agreed with the canonical Matthew, 
and, therefore, lack of resemblance between the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and the canonical Matthew is no argument against its 
identity with the Hebrew Matthew. Moreover, it is quite conceiva- 
ble that, in the course of time, the original Gospel according to the 
Hebrews underwent alterations, especially since it was in the hands 
of a sect which was growing constantly more heretical, and that, 
therefore, its resemblance to the canonical Matthew may have been 
even less in the time of Eusebius and Jerome than at the bevinning. 
It is possible that the Gospel of Matthew, which Jérome claims to 
have seen in the library at Caesarea (de vir. zd. chap. 3), may have 
been an earlier, and hence less corrupt, copy of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. 

Since the writing of this note, Handmann’s work on the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (Das Hebriter-Evangelium, von Ru- 
dolf Handmann. Von Gebhardt and Harnack's Verte uud Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. V. Heft 3) has come into my hands, and I find that 
he deaies that that Gospel is to be in any way identified with the 
traditional Hebrew Matthew, or that it bore the name of Matthew. 
The reasons which he gives, however, are practically the same as 
those referred to in this note, and, as already shown, do not prove 
that the two were not originally identical. Handmann holds that 
the Gospel among the Jewish Christians was called simply ‘ the 
Gospel,” or some general name of the kind, and that it received from 
others the name ‘‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,’’ because it 
was used by them. ‘This may well be, but does not militate at all 
against the existence of a tradition among the Jewish Christians that 
Matthew was the author of their only gospel. MH.ndmann makes 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews a second independent source of 
the Synoptic Gospels, alongside of the ‘ Ur-Marcus,’”’ (a theory 
which, if accepted, would go far to establish its identity with the 
Hebrew Matthew), and even goes so far as to suggest that it is to 
be identified with the Adyca of Papias (cf. the writer’s notice of 
Handmann’s book, in the Preshyterian Revrew, July, 1889). For 
the literature on this Gospel, see chap. 25, note 24. I find that 
Resch in his A grapha emphasizes the apocryphal character of the 
Gospel in its original form, and makes it later than and in part de- 
pendent upon our Matthew, but Iam unable to agree with him, 

9 The question again arises whether Eusebius is referring here 
to the second class of Ebionites only, and is contrasting their con- 
duct in regard to Sabbath observance with that of the first class, or 
whether he refers to all Ebionites, and contrasts them with the Jews. 
The subject remains the same as in the previous sentence; but the 
persons referred to are contrasted with exeivoc, whom they resemble 
in their observance of the Jewish Sabbath, but from whom they 
differ in their observance of the Lord’s day. Vhe most natural in- 
terpretation of the Greek is that which makes the ovdvou é€ refer to 
the second class of Ebionites, and the execvoe to the first; and yet 
we hear from no one else of two sharply defined classes separated 
by religious customs, in addition to doctrinal opinions, and it is not 
likely that they existed. If this interpretation, however, seems nec- 
essary, we miy conclude that some of them observed the Lord’s 
day, while others did not, and that Eusebius naturally identified the 
former with the more, and the latter with the less, orthodox class, 
without any especial information upon the subject. It is easier, too, 
to explain Eusebius’ suggestion of a second derivation for the name 
of Ebionite, if we assume that he is distinguishing here between the 
two classes. Having given above a reason for calling the first class 
by that name, he now gives the reason for calling the second class 
by the same. 

10 See note 2. 

1 The earliest account which we have of Cerinthus is that of 
Trenzeus (ld. /Ter. 1. 26. 1; cf. IIT. 3. 4, quoted at the end of this 
chapter, and 11. 1), according to which Cerinthus, a man educated 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians, taught that the world was not nade 
by the supreme God, but by a certain power distinct from him, Te 
denied the supernatural birth of Jesus, making him the son of Joseph 
and Mary, and distinguishing him from Christ, who descended upon 
him at baptism and left him again at his crucifixion. He was thus 
Ebionitic in his Christology, but Gnostic in his doctrine of the crea- 
tion. He claimed no supernatural power for himself as did Simon 
Magus and Menander, but pretended to angelic revelations, as 
recorded by Caius in this paragraph, Irenacus (who is followed by 


Wherefore, in 
consequence of such a course they received 
the name of Ebionites, which signified the pov- 


made his appearance. Caius, whose words we 
quoted above,’ in the Disputation which is as- 
cribed to him, writes as follows concerning 


is the) this man: “ But Cerinthus also, by means 2 
name by which a poor man is called among the] of revelations which ] 


ye pretends were writ- 

ten by a great apostle, brings before us marvel- 
ous things which he falsely claims were shown 
him‘by angels ; and he says that after the resur- 
rection the kingdom of Christ will be set up on 
earth, and that the flesh dwelling in Jerusalem 
will again be subject to desires and pleasures. 
And being an enemy of the Scriptures of God, he 
asserts, with the purpose of deceiving men, that 
there is to bea period of athousand years* for 

marriage festivals.”* And Dionysius,? who 8 
was bishop of the parish of Alexandria in 

our day, in the second book of his work On the 
Promises, where he says some things concerning 
the Apocalypse of John which he draws from 


> 


tradition, mentions this same man in the 

following words:° “But (they say that) 4 
Cerinthus, who founded the sect which was 

called, after him, the Cerinthian, desiring rep- 
utable authority for his fiction, prefixed the 
name. tor the doctrine which he taught was 
this: that the kingdom of Christ will be an 


Hippolytus, WIL, 21 and X. 17) says nothing of his chiliastic views, 
but these are mentioned by Caius in the present paragraph, by 
Dionysius (quoted by Eusebius, WIL. 25, below), by Vheodoret 
(Her. Fab, 1.3), and by Augustine (De //er. 1, 8), from which 
accounts we can see that those views were very sensual. ‘Ihe 
fullest description which we have of Cerinthus and his followers is 
that of Iepiphanius (//@r. XXNVIII.), who records a great many 
traditions as to his life (e.g. that he was one of the false apostles 
who opposed Vaul, and one of the circumcision who rebuked Peter 
for eating with Cornelius, &c.), and also many details as to his 
system, some of which are quite contradictory. Itis clear, however, 
that he was Jewish in his training and sympathies, while at the same 
time possessed of Gnostic tendencies. He represents a position of 
transition from Judaistic Ebionism to Gnosticism, and may be re- 
garded as the earliest Judaizing Gnostic. Of his death tradition 
tells us nothing, and as to his dates we can say only that he lived 
about the end of the first century. Trenwus (III. 2. 1) supposed 
John to have written his gospel and epistle in opposition to Cerin- 
thus. On the other hand, Cerinthus himself was regarded by some 
as the author of the Apocalypse (see Bk. WIT. chap. 25, below), 
and most absurdly as the author of the Fourth Gospel also (sce 
above, chap, 24, note r). 

2 See Bk. IL. chap. 25, § 7. Upon Caius, see the note given 


there. The Disfutation is the same that is quoted in that passage. 

8 Cf. Rey. xx. 4. On chiliasm in the early Church, see below, 
chap, 39, note 19. ; 

4 It is a commonly accepted opinion founded upon this passage 
that Caius rejected the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse and 
considered it a work of Cerinthus. But the quotation by no means 
implies this. Had he believed that Cerinthus wrote the Apocalypse 
commonly ascribed to John, he would certainly have said so plainly, 
and Husebius would just as certainly have quoted his opinion, preju- 
diced as he was himself against the Apocalypse. Caius simply 
means that Cerinthus abused and misinterpreted the vision of the 
Apocalypse for his own sensual purposes. ‘That this is the meaning 
is plain trom the words ** being an enemy to the Divine Scriptures,” 
and especially from the fact that in the Johannine Apocalypse itself 
occur no such sensual visions as Caius mentions here. The sensu- 
ality was evidently superimposed by the interpretation of Cerinthus. 
Cf. Weiss’ V. 7. £Zrulettung, p. 82. 

5 Upon Dionysius and his writings, see below, Bk. VI. chap. qo, 
note 1. : 

6 The same passage is quoted with its context in Bk, VIT. chap. 
2s, below. “Uhe verbs in the portion of the passage quoted here are 
all in the infinitive, and we see, from Bk. VIL. chap. 25, that they 
depend upon an indefinite Aéyouor, they say’; so that Eusebius 
is quite right here in saying that Dionysius is drawing from tradition 
in making the remarks which he does. Inasmuch as the verbs are 
not independent, and the statement 1s not, therefore, Dionysius’ own, 
I have inserted, at the beginning of the quotation, the words ‘* they 
say that,’? which really govern all the verbs of the passage. Diony- 
sius himself rejected the theory of Cerinthus’ authorship of the 
Apocalypse, as may be seen from Bk. VIL. chap, 25, § 7. 
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THE NICOLAITANS : 161 


a a ce 


5 earthly one. And as he was himself devoted 

to the pleasures of the body and altogether 
sensual in his nature, he dreamed that that king- 
dom would consist in those things which he 
desired, namely, in the delights of the belly and 
of sexual passion, that is to say, in eating and 
drinking and marrying, and in festivals and sac- 
rifices and the slaying of victims, under the guise 
of which he thought he could indulge his appe- 

tites with a better grace.” ‘These are the 
6 words of Dionysius. But Irenzus, in the 

first book of his work Against Heresies,’ 
gives some more abominable false doctrines of 
the same man, and in the third book relates a 
story which deserves to be recorded. He says, 
on the authority of Polycarp, that the apostle 
John once entered a bath to bathe ; but, learning 
that Cerinthus was within, he sprang from the 
place and rushed out of the door, for he could 
not bear to remain under the same roof with him. 
And he advised those that were with him to do 
the same, saying, “ Let us flee, lest the bath fall; 
for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.” ® 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Nicolaus and the Sect named after him. 


1 At this time the so-called sect of the 

Nicolaitans made its appearance ancl lasted 
for a very short time. Mention is made of it 
in the Apocalypse of John.'| They boasted that 


7 Trenwus, Adv. Her. I. 26, 1. ‘ 

8 See zb/d. III. 3. 4. This story is repeated by Eusebius, in Bk. 
IV. chap. 14. There is nothing impossible in it. ‘he occurrence 
fits well the character of John as a ** son of thunder,” and shows the 
same spirit exhibited by Polycarp in his encounter with Marcion 
(see below, Bk. LV. chap. 14). Lut the story is not very well au- 
thenticated, as Irenaus did not himself hear it from Polycarp, but 
only from others to whom Polycarp had told it. Whe unreliability 
of such second-hand tradition is illustrated abundantly in the case of 
Trenzeus himself, who gives some reports, very far from true, upon 
the authority of certain presbyters (e.g. that Christ lived fifty years; 
Il. 22.5). This same story, with much more fullness of detail, is 
repeated by Epiphanius (//@7. XXX. 24), but of Ebion (who never 
existed), instead of Cerinthus. This shows that the story was a 
very common one, while, at the same time, so vague in its details as 
to admit of an application to any heretic who suited the purpose. 
That somebody met somebody in a bath seems quite probable, and 
there is nothing to prevent our accepting the story as it stands in 
Irenaeus, if we choose to do so. One thing, at least, is certain, — 
that Cerinthus is a historical character, who in all probability was, 
for at least a part of his life, contemporary with John, and thus 
associated with him in tradition, whether or not he ever came into 
personal contact with him. ; Y : p _ 

1 Rey, ii.6, 13. Salmon, in his article Vieolatfaxs, in the Dict. 
of Christ. Bio, states, as I think, quite correctly, that “ there 
really is no trustworthy evidence of the continuance of a sect so 
called after the death of the apostle John’’; and in this he is in 
agreement with many modern scholars. An examination of extant 
accounts of this sect seems to show that nothing more was known of 
the Nicolaitans by any of the Fathers than what is told in the Apoc- 
alypse. Justin, whose lost work against heretics Irenicus follows in 
his description of heresies, seems to have made no mention of the 
Nicolaitans, for they are dragyed in by Irenaeus at the close of the 
text, quite out of their chronological place. Irenaus (T. 26. 3; II. 
1i. 1) seems to have made up his account from the Apocalypse, and 
to have been the sole source for later writers upon this subject. 
Yhat the sect was licentious is told us by the Apocalypse. ‘hat 
Nicolas, one of the Seven, was their founder is stated by Irencus (I. 
26. 3), Hippolytus (VIL. 24), Pseudo-Tertullian (sldy. omnes Ler, 
chap. 1), and Epiphanius (//er. 25), the last two undoubtedly 
drawing their account from Hippolytus, and he in turn from Jre- 
nevus, Jerome and the writers of his time and liter accept this view, 
believing that Nicolas became licentious and fell inty the greatest 


the author of their sect was Nicolaus, one of the 
deacons who, with Stephen, were appointed by 
the apostles for the purpose of ministering to the 
poor.” Clement of Alexandria, in the third book 
of his Stromata, relates the following things 
concerning him.’ “They say that he had 2 
a beautiful wife, and after the ascension of 

the Saviour, being accused by the apostles of 
jealousy, he led her into their midst and gave 
permission to any’ one that wished to marry her. 
lor they say that this was in accord with that 
saying of his, that one ought to abuse the flesh. 
And those that have followed his heresy, imitat- 
ing blindly and foolishly that which was done 
and said, commit fornication without shame. 

But I understand that Nicolaus had to do 38 
with no other woman than her to whom he was 
married, and that, so far as his children are con- 
cerned, his daughters continued ina state of virgin- 
ity until old age, and his son remained uncorrupt. 
If this is so, when he brought his wife, whom 
he jealously loved, into the midst of the apos- 
tles, he was evidently renouncing his passion ; 
and when he used the expression, ‘to abuse the 
flesh,’ he was inculcating self-control in the face 
of those pleasures that are eagerly pursued. For 
I suppose that, in accordance with the command 
of the Saviour, he did not wish to serve two 
masters, pleasure and the Lord. But they 4 
say that Matthias also taught in the same 
manner that we ought to fight against and abuse 
the flesh, and not give way to it for the sake of 
pleasure, but strengthen the soul by faith and 
knowledge.” *® So much concerning those who 
then attempted to pervert the truth, but in less 
time than it has taken to tell it became entirely 
extinct. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
The Apostles that were married, 


CLEMENT, indeed, whose words we have 1 
just quoted, after the above-mentioned facts 
gives a statement, on account of those who re- 
jected marriage, of the apostles that had wives.! 


wickedness. Whether the sect really claimed Nicolas as their 
founder, or whether the combination was made by Irenaus in con- 
sequence of the identity of his name with the name of a sect men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse, we cannot tell; nor have we any idea, in 
the latter case, where the sect got the name which they bore. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, in the passage quoted just below, gives us quite 
a different aceount of the character of Nicolas; and as he is a more 
reliable writer than the ones above quoted, and as his statement ex- 
plains excellently the appeal of the sect to Nicolas’ authority, with- 
out impeaching his character, which certainly his position among 
the Seven would lead us to expect was good, and good enough 
to warrant permanence, we feel safe in accepting his account as the 
true one, and denying that Nicolas himself bore the character which 
marked the sect of the Nicolaitans; though the latter may, as Clem- 
ent says, have arisen from abusing a saying of Nicolas which had 
been uttered with a good motive. 

* See Acts vi. 3 Stromata, III. 4. 

4 Compare Matt. vi. 24. . 

6 This teaching was found in the Gospel of Matthias, or the 
rapadvcets Marttcov, mentioned in chap. 25 (see note 30 on that 
chapter). i ; . 

1 A chapter intervenes between the quotation given by Eusebius 
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162 THES CHURCH HISTORY.” OFREUSEBIUS. 


(III. 30. 


Or will they,” says he,? “ reject even the apos- 
tles? For Peter® and Philip! begat children ; 
and Philip also gave his daughters” in marriage. 
And Paul does not hesitate, in one of his epistles, 
to greet his wife,’ whom he did not take about 
with him, that he might not be inconven- 
2 ienced in his ministry.” And since we have 
mentioned this subject it is not improper to 
subjoin another account which is given by the 
same author and which is worth reading. In the 
seventh book of his Stromata he writes as fol- 
lows :° “They say, accordingly, that when the 
blessed Peter saw his own wife led out to die, he 
rejoiced because of her summons and her return 
home, and called to her very encouragingly and 
comfortingly, addressing her by name, and _ say- 
ing, ‘Oh thou, remember the Lord.’ Such was 
the marriage of the blessed, and their perfect 
disposition toward those dearest to them.” This 
account being in keeping with the subject in 
hand, I have related here in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
The Death of John and Philip. 


il THE time and the manner of the death of 
Paul and Peter as well as their burial places, 


just above and the one which follows. In it Clement had referred 
to two classes of heretics, — without giving their names, —one of 
which encouraged all sorts of license, while the other t: vught celibacy. 

Having in that ple e refuted the former cl: ass, he devotes the chapter 
from which the following quotation ts taken to a refutation of the 


latter, deducing against ‘them the fact that some of the apostles were | 


married, Clement here, as in his Quis dives salvetur (quoted in 
chap. 23), shows his good common sense which led him to avoid the 
extreme of asceticism as well as that of license. Ife was in this 
an exception to most of the Fathers of his own and subsequent ages, 
who in their reaction from the licentiousness of the times advised 
and often encouraged by their own example the most mgid asceti- 
cism, and thus laid the foundation for monasticism. 

2 Strom. II. 6. 

3 Peter was married, as we know from Matt. viii. 14 (cf. r Cor. 
ix. 5). ‘Tradition also tells us of a daughter, St. Petronilla. She ts 
first called St. Peter’s daughter in the Apocryphal acts of SS. 
Nereus and Achilles, whic h give a legendary account of her life 
and death, In the Christian cemetery of Flavia Domitilla was 
buried an Aurelia Petrontlla filia duletssfma, and Petronilla 
being taken as a diminutive of Petrus, she was assumed to have been 
a daughter of Peter. It is probable that this was the origin of the 
popular tradition, Petronilla is not, however, a diminutive of Pe- 
trus, and it is probable that this woman was one of the Aurelian 
gens and a relative of Flavia Domitilla. Compare the article Petyo- 
nilla in the Dict. of Christ. Brog. Petronilla has played a promi- 
nent role in art. The immense painting by Guercino in the Palace 
of the Conservators in Rome attracts the attention of all visitors. 

4 It is probable that Clement here confounds Philip the evange- 
list with Philip the apostle. See the next chapter, note 6. 

Philip the evangelist, according to Acts xxi. 9, had four daugh- 
ters who were virgins. Glement (assuming that he is speaking 
of the same Philip) i is the only one to tell us that they afterward 
married, and he tells us nothing about their husbands. Polycrates 
in the next ch apter states that two of them at least remained virgins. 
If'so, Clement's statement can apply at most only to the other two. 
Whether his report is correct as respects them we cannot tell. 

5 The passage to which Clement here refers and which he quotes 
in this connection is 1 Cor. ix. 5; but this by no means proves that 
Paul was mamed, and x Cor, vii. 8 seems to imply the opposite, 
though the words might be used if he were a widower. The words 
of Phil. iv. 3 are often quoted as addressed to his wife, but there is 
no authority for such a reference. Clement is the only Father who 
reports that Paul was married; many of them expressly deny it; 


have been already shown by us.) The time 2 
of John’s death has also been given in a gen- 

eral way,? but his burial place is indicated by an 
epistle of Polycrates* (who was bishop of the par- 
ish of Ephesus), addressed to Victor, bishop 
of Rome. In this epistle he mentions him to- 
gether with the apostle Philip and his 

daughters in the following words:’ “Forin 8 
Asiaalso great lights have fallenasleep, which 

shall, rise again on the last day, at the coming 
of the Lord, when he shall come with elory from 
heaven and shall seek out all the saints. Among 
these are Philip, one of the twelve apostles,® who 
sleeps in Hierapolis,’ and his two aged virgin 
daughters, and another daughter who lived in 
the Holy Spirit and now rests at Ephesus ;° and 


truth cannot be proved, there is nothing intrinsically improbable 
in it. 

1 See Bk. II. chap. 25, §§ 5 saq. 2 See chap. 23, §§ 3, 4 

5 Upon Polycrates, see b ke VY. chap. 22, note 9. 

4 Upon Victor, see 7¢7d. note r. 

© This epistle is the only writing of Polycrates which is pre- 
served to us. This passage, with considerab ily more of the same 
epistle, is quoted below in Bk. V. chap. 24. Wrom that chapter we 
see that the epistle was written in connection with the Quarto-deci- 
man controversy, and after saying, ‘‘ We therefore observe the genu- 
ine day,’”’ Polycrates goes on in the words quoted here to mention 
the “ great lights of Asia” as confirming his own practice, (Sce 
the netes upon the epistle in Dk. V. chap. 24.) The citation here of 
this incidental passage from a letter upon a realvcllie different subject 
illustrates Eusebius’ great diligence in searching out all historical 
notices which could in any way contribute to his history. 

6 Philip the apostle and Philip the ev: ingelist are here con- 
founded. ‘hat they were really two diflerent men is clear enourh 
from Iuke’s account in the Acts (cf. Acts vi. 2-5, vill. 14-17, and 
xxi. 8). That it was the evangelist, and not the apostle, that wis 
buried in Hierapolis may be assumed upon the following grounds: 
(1) The evan: gelist (according to Acts xxi. 8) had four daue hters, 
who were virginsand prophetesses. Polycrates speaks here ol three 
daughters, at least two of whom were virgins, and Proclus, just be- 
low, speaks of four daughters who were prophetesses. (2) Eu- 
sebius, just below, expressly identifies the apostle and evangelist, 
showing that in his time there was no separate tradition of the two 
men. Lightfoot (Colessians, P> 45) maintains that Polycrates is 
correct, and that it was the apostle, not the evangelist, that was 
buried in Hierapolis; but the reasons which he gives are trivial and 
will he ardly eonvince scholars in general. Cert: unly we need strong 
grounds to justify the separation of two men so remarkably similar 
so far as their families are concerned. But the truth is, there is 
nothing more natural than that later generations should identify the 
evangelist with the apostle of the same name, and should assume 
the presence of the latter wherever the former was known to have 
Beene Vhis identification would in itself be a welcome one to the 
inhabitants of Hierapolis, and hence it would be assumed there more 
readily than anywhere else. Of course it is not impossible that 
Philip the apostle also had daughters who were virgins and proph- 
etesses, but it is far more probable that Polycrates (and possibly 
Clement too; see the previous chapter) confounded him with the 
evangelist, — as every one may have done for some generations be- 
fore them. Eusebius at any rate, historian though he was, saw no 
difficulty in making the identification, and certainly it was just as 
easy for Polycrates and Clement to do the same, Lightfoot makes 
something of the fact that Polycrates mentions only three daugh- 
ters, instead of four. But the latter’s words by no means imply 
the ue there had not been a fourth da wughter (see note 8, below), 

7 Hicrapolis was a prominent city in Proconsular Asia, about 
five miles north of Laodicea, in connec tion with which city tt is men- 
tioned in Col. iv. 13. The ruins of this city are quite extensive, and 
its site is occupied by a village called Pambouk Kelessi. 

4 The fact that only three of Philip’s daughters are mentioned 
here, when from the Acts we know he had four, ‘shows that the fourth 
had died elsewhere; and therefore it would have been aside from 
Polycrates’ purpose to mention her, since, as we see from Bk. V. 
chap. 24, he was citing only those who had lived in Asia (the prov- 
ince), and had agreed: as to the date of the Passover. “‘Vhe separate 
mention of this third daughter by Polycrates has been supposed to 
arise from the fact that she was married, while the other two re- 
mained virgins. This is, however, not at all implied, as the fact 
that she was buried in a different place would be enough to cause 


e.g. Tertullian, Hilary, Epiphanins, Jerome, &c, The plese 
of these later I athers is of course of little account. But Clement's 
conclusion is based solely upon exegetical grounds, and therefore is 
no argument for oe truth of the report. 

6 Strom. VIL. Clement, so faras we know, is the only one 
to relate this Ante but he bases’ it upon tradition, and although its 


the separate mention of her. Still, inasmuch as Clement (see the 
preceding chapter) reports that Philip’s daughters were mar ned, and 
inasmuch as Polycrates expressly states that two of them were vir- 
gins, it is quite possible that she (as well as the fourth daughter, not 
mentioned here) may have been a me wried) wom: in, which would, 
perhaps, account for her living in Ephesus and being buricd there, 
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moreover John, who was both a witness® and a 
teacher, who reclined upon the bosom of the 
Lord, and being a priest wore the sacerdotal 

plate.” He also sleeps at Ephesus.”! So 
4 much concerning their death. And in the 

Dialogue of Caius which we mentioned a 
little above,” Proclus,” against whom he directed 
his disputation, in agreement with what has been 
quoted, speaks thus concerning the death of 
Philip and his daughters: “After him” there 
were four prophetesses, the daughters. of Philip, 
at Hierapolis in Asia. Their tomb is there and 

the tomb of their father.”” Such is his state- 
5 ment. But Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, 

mentions the daughters of Philip who were 
at that time at Czesarea in Judea with their 
father, and were honored with the gift of proph- 
ecy. His words are as follows : “We came unto 
Ceesarea ; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we 


instead of with her father and sister in Hierapolis. It is noticeable 
that while two of the daughters are expressly called virgins, the 
third is not. 

¥% paptus; see chap, 32, note 15. 

10 The Greek word is metadov, which occurs in the LX X,. as the 
technical term for the plate or diadem of the high priest (cf. Ex. 
xxvili. 36, X&c.), What is meant by the word in the present connec- 
tion is uncertain. Epiphanius (f/x. LXXVIL. 14) says the same 
thing of James, the brother of the Lord. Dut neither James nor 
John was a Jewish priest, and therefore the words can be taken lit- 
erally in neither case. Walesius and others have thought that John 
and James, and perhaps others of the apostles, actually wore 
something resembling the diadem of the high priest; but this is not 
atall probable. The words are etther to be taken in a purely fizu- 
rative sense, as meaning that John bore the character of a priest, — 
i.e. the high priest of Christ as his most beloved disciple, — or, as 
Hefele suggests, the report is to be regarded as a mythical tradition 
which arose after the second Jewish war. Sce Kraus’ Neal-Ency- 
clopedie der christlichen Alterthiimer, Band Il. p. 212 sq. 

11 Upon John’s Ephesian activity and his death there, sce Bk. 
III. chap. 1, note 6. 

12 Bk. II. chap. 25, § 6, and Bk. III. chap. 28, § r. Upon Caius 
and his dialogue with Proclus, see the former passage, note 8. 

13 Upon Proclus, a Montanistic leader, see Bk. II. chap. 25, 
note 12. 

14 The agreement of the two accounts is not perfect, as Poly- 
crates reports that two daughters were buried at Hicrapolis and one 
at Ephesus, while Proclus puts them all four at Hierapolis. But the 
report of Polycrates deserves our credence rather than that of Pro- 
clus, because, in the first place, Polycrates was earlier than Proclus; 
in the second place, his report is more exact, and it is hard to imag- 
ine how, if all four were really buried in one place, the more detailed 
report of Polycrates could have arisen, while on the other hand it is 
quite easy to explain the rise of the more general but inexact ac- 
count of Proclus; for with the general tradition that Philip and his 
daughters lived and died in Hierapolis needed only to be combined 
the fact that he had four daughters, and Proclus’ version was com- 
plete. In the third place, Polycrates’ report bears the stamp of 
truth as contrasted with mere legend, because it accounts for only 
three daughters, while universal tradition speaks of four. 

How Eusebius could have overlooked the contradiction it is more 
difficult to explain. He can hardly haye failed to notice it, but was 
undoubtedly unable to account for the difference, and probably con- 
sidered it too small a matter to concern himself about. J1e was quite 

rone to accept earlier accounts just as they stood, whether contra- 
dictory ornot. ‘The fact that they had been recorded was usually 
enough for him, if they contained no improbable or fabulous stories. 
He cannot be accused of intentional deception at this point, for he 
gives the true accounts side by side, so that every reader might 
judge of the agreement for himself. Upon the confusion of the 
apostle and evangelist, see above, note 6. 

16 Tread wera tovror with the majority of the MSS., with Bur- 

ton, Routh, Schwegler, Heinichen, &c., instead of wera tovro, which 
“occurs in some MSS. and in Rutinus, and is adopted by Valesius, 
Crusé, and others. As Burton says, the copyists of Eusebius, not 
knowing to whom Proclus here referred, changed todrov to zovTo; 
but if we had the preceding context we should find that Proclus had 
been referring to some prophetic man such as the Montanists were 
fond of appealing to in support of their position. Schwewler sug- 
gests that it may have been the Quadratus mentioned in chap. 37, 
but this is a mete guess. As the sentence stands isolated from its 
connection, Tovrov is the harder reading, and could therefore have 
more easily been changed into Touro than the latter into rodror. 
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abode with him. Now this man had four daugh- 
ters, virgins, which did prophesy.” 

We have thus set forth in these pages 6 
what has come to our knowledge concern- 
ing the apostles themselves and the apostolic 
age, and concerning the sacred writings which 
they have left us, as well as concerning those 


|which are disputed, but nevertheless have been 


publicly used by many in a great number of 
churches,” and moreover, concerning those that 
are altogether rejected and are out of harmony 
with apostolic orthodoxy. Having done this, let 
us now proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Symeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, suffers Mar- 
yirdom. 


Iris reported that aftertheageofNeroand 1 
Domitian, under the emperor whose times 
we are now recording,’ a persecution was stirred 
up against us in certain cities in consequence of 
a popular uprising.” In this persecution we have 
understood that Symeon, the son of Clopas, 
who, as we have shown, was the second bishop 
of the church of Jerusalem,’ suffered martyr- 
dom. Hegesippus, whose words we have 2 
already quoted in various places,* is a witness 
to this fact also. Speaking of certain heretics® he 
adds that Symeon was accused by them at this 
time ; and since it was clear that he was a Chris- 
tian, he was tortured in various ways for many days, 
and astonished even the judge himself and his 
attendants in the highest degree, and finally he 
suffered a death similar to that of our Lord.® 
But there 1s nothing like hearing the histo- 3 
rian himself, who writes as follows: ‘ Cer- 
tain of these heretics brought accusation against 
Symeon, the son of Clopas, on the ground that he 
was a descendant of David‘ and a Christian ; 


16 Acts xxi. 8,9. Eusebius clearly enough considers Philip the 
apostle and Philip the evangelist identical. Upon this identification, 
see note 6, above. 

VW lepav ypaumatwr, kal TOV avTLAcyomevwY méey, OWS... Sedy- 
progtevmevwy. The classification here is not inconsistent with that 
given in chap. 25, but is less complete than it, inasmuch as here 
Kusebius draws no distinction between avtiAeyonera and voeot, but 
uses the former word in its general sense, and includes under it both 
the particular classes (Al nfivegomena and vo0o.) of chap. 25 (see 
note 27 on that chapter). 

1 ‘Trajan, who reigned from 98 to 117 A.D. 

2 Upon the state of the Christians under Trajan, see the next 
chapter, with the notes. 3: See chap. 12. 

4 Quoted in Bk. II. chap, 23, and in Bk. HII. chap. 20, and men- 
tioned in Bk. TUL. chap. rr. Upon his life and writings, see Bk. IV. 
chap. 8, note r. ‘ 

6 In the passage quoted in Bk. IV. chap. 22, § 4, Hegesippus 
speaks of various heretics, and it looks as if the passage quoted 
there directly preceded the present one in the work of Hegesippus. 

6 Thatis, by crucifixion, as stated in § 6. j : 

7 It is noticeable that Symeon was not sought out by the imperial 
authorities, but was accused to them as a descendant of David and 
asa Christian. Vhe former accusation shows with what suspicion 
all members of the Jewish royai family were still viewed, as possible 
instigators of a revolution (cf. chap. 20, note 2); the latter shows 
that in the eyes of the State Christianity was in itself a crime (see 
the next chapter, note 6). In the next paragraph it is stated that 
search was made by the officials for members of the Jewish royal 
2 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


ives 


and thus he suffered martyrdom, at the age of 
one hundred and twenty years,* while ‘lrajan 

was emperor and Atticus governor.’ ® 
4 And the same writer says that his accus- 

ers also, when search was made for the 
descendants of David, were arrested as belong- 
ing to that family.” And it might be reasonably 
assumed that Symeon was one of those that saw. 
and heard the Lord," judging from the length of 
his life, and from the fact that the Gospel makes 


mention of Mary, the wife of Clopas,” who was | 


the father of Symeon, as has been already 
5 shown." The same historian says that there 
were also others, descended from one of 
the so-called brothers of the Saviour, whose 
name was Judas, who, after they had borne tes- 
timony before Domitian, as has been already 
recorded," in behalf of faith in Christ, lived 
6 until the same reign. He writes as follows: 
“They came, therefore, and took the lead 


family. This was quite natural, after the attention of the govern- 
ment had been offic ally drawn to the family by the arrest of Symeon. 

8 The date of the martyrdom of Symeon is quite uncertain. It 
has been commonly ascribed (together with the martyrdom of Igna- 
tius) to the year 106 or 107, upon the authority of Musebius’ Chrov: 
which is supposed to connect these events with the ninth or ca 
year of Trajan’s reign. fut an examination of the passage in the 
Chron., where Eusebius ¢ groups together these two events and the 
persecutions in Bithynia, shows that he did not pretend to know the 
exact date of any of them, and simply put thein to 
similar events known to have occurred during the 
(cf. Lightfoot’s /guatrus, Lf. p. 447 sqa.). “The yes wr of Attic uts’ 
proconsulship we unfortunately do not know, although Wieseler, in 
his Christen-! ‘erfolguns en der Casares, p. 126, cites Wadding- 
ton as his authority for the statement that Hlerodes Atticus was pro- 
consul of Palestine from 105 to 107; but all that Waddington says 
(Fastes des prow. eisfat., Ds 720) is, that since the proconsul for 
the years 105 to ro7 is not eS and Huscbius puts ne death of 
Symeon in the ninth or tenth year of Trajan, we may assume that 
this was the date of Atticus’ proconsulship, ‘his, of course, fur- 
nishes no support for the common opinion. Lightfoot, on account 
of the fact that Symeon was the son of Clopas, wishes to put the 
martyrdom earlier in Trajan’s reign, and it is probable that it oc- 
curred earlier rather than later; more cannot be said. Vhe great 
age of Symeon and his martyrdom under ‘Trajan are too well authen- 
ticated to admit of doubt; at the same time, the figure 120 mi: ay well 
be an exaggeration, as Lightfoot thinks. Renan (Les &7 giles, 
p- 466) considers it very improbable that Symeon could have ay id so 
long a life and episcopate, and therefore invents a second Symeon, a 
great-grandson of Clopas, as fourth bishop of Jerusalem, and makes 
him the martyr mentioned here. But there is nothing improbable 
in the survival of a contemporary of Jesus to the time of Trajan, and 
there is no warrant for rejecting the tradition, which is unanimous 
in calling Symeon the son of Clopas, and also in emphasizing his 
great age, 

9 ei Tpatavod Kaigapos kai inatikov "Artixov. The nouns be- 
ing without the article, the phrase 1 is to be translated, ‘* while Trajan 
was emperor, and Atticus governor.” In § 6, below, where the arti- 
cle is used, we must translate, ‘* before Atticus the governor’’ (see 
Lightfoot’s Tynatins, 1. p. 59). 

‘The word vrarcxos is an adjective signifying “ consular, pertain- 
ing to aconsul.” It ‘came to be used in the ‘second century espe- 
cially of provincial governors who had held the consulship, and ata 
later date of such governors even though they might not have been 
consuls” (Lightfoot, p. 59, who refers to Marquardt, Rénitsche 
Staatsverwaltiung, 1. 409). 

10 This is a peculiar statement. Members of the house of David 
would hardly have ventured to accuse Symeon on the ground that he 
belonged to that house. ‘The statement is, however, quite indefinite. 
We are not told what happened to these accusers, nor indeed that 
they rec ally were of David's line, although the dwar with which Eu- 
sebius introduces the charge does not imply any doubt in his own 
mind, as Lightfoot quite rightly remarks. It is possible that some 
who were of the line of David may have accused Symeon, not of be- 
ing a member of that family, but only of being a Christian, and that 
the report of the occurrence may have become afterward confused. 

it ‘This is certainly a reasonable supposition, and the unanimous 
election of Symeon as successor of James at a time when there must 
have been many Itving who had seen the Lord, confirms the con- 
clusion. 

13 Mary, the wife of Clopas, is mentioned in John xix. 25. 

13 See above, chap. 11. 

34 See above, chap. 20, 


14a See p. 389, note. 


\ 


Ms as witnesses © and as relatives of 


And profound peace being established 


of every church 
the Lord. 


in every church, they remained until the reign cf 


the Emperor Trajan," and until the above-men- 


tioned Symeon, son of Clopas, an uncle of the 
Lord, was informed against by the heretics, and 


/was himself in like manner accused for the same 


cause“ before the governor Atticus." And after 


| being tortured for many days he suffered mar- 


tyrdom, and all, inc luding even the proconsul, 
marveled that, at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, he could endure so much. And 
orders were given that he should be cruci- 

fied.” In addition to these things the same 7 
man, while recounting the events of that 

period, records that the Church up to that time 
had remained a pure and uncorrupted virgin, 
since, if there were any that attempted to cor- 
rupt the sound norm of the preaching of salva- 
tion, they lay until then concealed in obscure 

darkness. But when the sacred college of 8 
apostles had suffered death in various forms, 

and the generation of those that had been deemed 


.| worthy to hear the inspired wisdom with their 


own ears had passed away, then the league of 
godless error took its rise as a result of the folly 
of heretical teachers,” who, because none of the 
apostles was still living, attempted henceforth, 
with a bold face, to proclaim, in opposition to 
the preaching of the truth, the ‘ knowledge which 
is falsely so-called.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Trajan forbids the Christians to be sought after. 


So great a persecution was at that time 1 
opened against us in many places that Plin- 
ius Secundus, one of the most noted of governors, 
being disturbed by the great number of martyrs, 
communicated with the emperor concerning the 
multitude of those that were put to death for 


ty mapTupes. The word is evidently used here in its earlier sense 
of ‘‘ witnesses,”’ referring to those who testified to Christ even if they 
did not seal their testimony with death. ‘his was the original use 
of the word, and continued very common during the first two cen- 
turies, after which it became the technical term for persons actually 
martyred and was confined to them, while ofoAeynT7s, “ confessor,” 
gradually came into use as the technical term for those who had 
borne testimony in the midst of persecution, but had not suflered 
death. As early as the first century (ef. Acts xxii. 20 and Rev. ii. 
13) Kaprvs was used of martyrs, but not as distinguishing them from 
other witnesses to the truth. See the remarks of Lightfoot, in his 
edition of Clément of Rome, p. 40. 

W This part of the quotation has already been given in Eusebius’ 
own words in chap. 20, § 8. See note 5 on that chi ipter. 

UW éxito alto Avyw, that is, was accused for the same reason that 
the grandsons of Judas (whom Hevesippus had mentioned just be- 
fore) were; namely, because he belonged to the line of David. See 
chap. 20; but compare also the remarks made in note 10, above. 

IN dmi'Arrecou TOU Uratixov. See above, note 9. 

W On the heretics mentioned by Hegesippus, see Bk. TV. chap. 22. 

20 thy Wevdorvmor yrwou; r Tim. vi. co. A few MSS., followed 
by Stephanus, Vale sius (in his text), Closs, and Crust, add the 
words (in substance): *f Such is the staten rent "of Hegesippus. Tiut 
let us proceed with the course of our history.” “Phe m: yority of the 
MSS., however, endorsed by Valesius in his notes, and followed by 
Burton, Heinichen, and most of the editors, omit the words, which 
are cle. rly an interpolation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF TRAJAN AND PLINY. 165 


their faith.’ At the same time, he informed him 
in his communication that he had not heard of 
their doing anything profane or contrary to the 
laws, — except that they arose at dawn? and 
sang hyinns to Christ as a God; but that they 
renounced adultery and murder and like crimi- 


1 Plinius Cascilius Secundus, commonly called ‘‘ Pliny the young- 
er”? to distinguish him from his uncle, Plinius Secundus the elder, 
was aman of great literary attainments and an intimate friend of 
the Emperor Trajan. Of his literary remains the most important 
are his epistles, collected in ten books. ‘Lhe epistle of which Euse- 
bius speaks in this chapter is No. 96 (97), and the reply of Trajan No. 
97 (98) of the tenth book. ‘The epistle was written from Bithynia, 
probably within a year after Pliny became governor there, which 
wasintroorirt. It reads as follows: “ It is my custom, my Lord, 
to refer to thee all questions concerning which [ am in doubt; for 
who can better direct my hesitation or instruct my ignorance? [ 
have never been present at judicial examinations of the Christians; 
therefore [ am ignorant how and to what extent it is customary 
to punish or to search for them. And I have hesitated greatly as 
to whether any distinction should be made on the ground of age, 
or whether the weak should be treated in the same way as the 
strong; whether pardon should be granted to the penitent, or he who 
has ever been a Christian gain nothing by renouncing it; whether 
the mere name, if unaccompanied with crimes, or crimes associated 
with the name, should be punished. Meanwhile, with those who 
have been brought before me as Christians I have pursued the 
following course. I have asked them if they were Christians, and if 
they have confessed, I have asked them a second and third time, 
threatening them with punishment; if they have persisted, I have 
commanded them to be led away to punishment. For I did not 
doubt that whatever that might be which they confessed, at any rate 

ertinacious and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There 

ave been others afflicted with like insanity who as Roman citizens 
I have decided should be sent to Rome. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, as commonly happens, the crime was extended, and many 
varietics of cases appeared. An anonymous document was pub- 
lished, containing the names of many persons. ‘Those who denied 
that they were or had been Christians I thought ought to be released, 
when they had followed my example in invokiny the yods and olter- 
ing incense and wine to thine image, — which I had for that purpose 
ordered brought with the images of the gods, —and when they had 
besides cursed Christ—things which they say that those who are 
truly Christians cannot be compelled to do. Others, accused by an 
informer, first said that they were Christians and afterwards denied 
it, saying that they had indeed been Christians, but had ceased to be, 
some three years, some several years, and one even twenty years 
before. All adored thine image and the statues of the gods, and 
cursed Christ. Moreover, they affirmed that this was the sum of 
their guilt or error; that they had been accustomed to come together 
on a fixed day before daylight and to sing responsively a song unto 
Christ as God; and to bind themselves with an oath, not with a view 
to the commission of some crime, but, on the contrary, that they 
would not commit theft, nor robbery, nor adultery, that they would 
not break faith, nor refuse to restore a deposit when asked for it. 
When they had done these things, their custom was to separate and 
to aeceuible again to partake of a meal, common yet harmless (which 
is not the characteristic of a nefarious superstition); but this they 
had ceased to do after my edict, in which according to thy demands 
I had prohibited fraternities. I therefore considered it the more 
necessary to examine, even with the use of torture, two female slaves 
who were called deaconesses (sfuvzstri), in order to ascertain the 
truth. But I found nothing except a superstition depraved and 
immoderate ; and therefore, postponing further inquiry, I have 
turned to thee for advice, For the matter seems to me worth con- 
sulting about, especially on account of the number of persons 
involved. For many of every age and of every rank and of both 
sexes have been already and will be brought to trial. For the con- 
tagion of this superstition has permeated not only the cities, but 
also the villages and even the country districts. Yet it can appar- 
ently be arrested and corrected. At any rate, it is certainly a fact 
that the temples, which were almost deserted, are now beginning to 
be frequented, and the sacred rites, which were for a long tune inter- 
rupted, to be resumed, and fodder for the victims to be sold, for 
which previously hardly a purchaser was to be found. rom which 
it is easy to gather how great a multitude of men may be reformed 
if there is given a chance for repentance.” cae ee 

The reply of ‘Trajan —cominonly called “ ‘Trajan’s Rescript ” — 
reads as follows: ‘‘ ‘hou hast followed the right course, my Secun- 
dus, in treating the cases of those who have been brought before 
thee as Christians. Vor no fixed rule can be laid down which shall 
be applicable to all cases. ‘They are not to be searched for; if they 
are accused and convicted, they are to be punished; neverthetess, 
with the proviso that he who denies that he is a Christian, and 
proves it by his act (ve 4sa),—1t.e. by making supplication to our 
gods, — although suspected in regard to the past, may by repent- 
ance obtain pardon. Anonymous accusations ought not to be ad- 
mitted in any proceedings; for they are of most evil precedent, and 
are not in accord with our age.”’ 

2 Gua TH ew Steyecpomevovs, See note g, below, 


nal offenses, and did all things in accord- 

ance with the laws. In reply to this Trajan 2 
made the following decree: that the race of 

Christians should not be sought after, but when 
found should be punished. On account of this 
the persecution which had threatened to be a 
most terrible one was to a certain degree 
checked, but there were still left plenty of pre- 
texts for those who wished to do us harm. 
Sometimes the people, sometimes the rulers in 
various places, would lay plots against us, so 
that, although no great persecutions took place, 
local persecutions were nevertheless going on 
in particular provinces,> and many of the faith- 
ful endured martyrdom in various forms. 

We have taken our account from the 3 
Latin Apology of Tertullian which we men- 

tioned above.* The translation runs as follows :5 
“ And indeed we have found that search for us 
has been forbidden.® For when Plinius Secundus, 
the governor of a province, had condemned cer- 
tain Christians and deprived them of their dig- 
nity,’ he was confounded by the multitude, and 
was uncertain what further course to pursue. He 
therefore communicated with Trajan the empe- 
ror, informing him that, aside from their unwil- 
lingness to sacrifice,® he had found no im- 

piety in them. And he reported this also, 4 
that the Christians arose’ early in the 


*'Lhis is a very good statement of the case. here was nothing 
approaching a universal persecution, — that is, a persecution simul- 
taneously carried on in all parts of the empire, until the time of 
Decius. 

4 Mentioned in Bk. I. chap. 2. On the translation of Tertul- 
lian’s «1 poloxy employed by Eusebius, see note 9 on that chapter. 
‘The present passage is rendered, on the whole, with considerable 
fidelity; much more accurately than in the two cases noticed in the 
previous book. ® Afol. chap. 2. 

6 The view which Tertullian here takes of Trajan’s rescript is 
that it was, on the whole, favorable, — that the Christians stood after 
it in a better state in relation to the law than before, —and this in- 
terpretation of the edict was adopted by all the early Fathers, and is, 
as we can see, accepted likewise by Eusebius (and so he entitles this 
chapter, not ‘Trajan commands the Christians to be punished, if 
they persist in their Chiistianity,’’? but ‘‘ Trajan forbids the Chris- 
tians to be sought atter,’’ thus iniplying that the rescript is favora- 
ble). Dut this interpretation is a decided mistake. ‘Trajan’s re- 
script expressly made Christianity a vel/yvo zldiczta, and from that 
time on it was a crime in the sight of the law to be a Christian; 
whereas, before that time, the matter had not been finally deter- 
mined, and it had been left for each ruler to act just as he pleased. 
‘Trajan, it is true, advises moderation in the execution of the law; 
but that does not alter the fact that his rescript is an unfavorable 
one, which makes the profession of Christianity — what it had not 
been before—a direct violation of an established law. Compare, 
further, bk. 1V, chap. 8, note ry. 

7 KatTaxpivos ypltaTiavous Tivas Kat THs aflas exBadwv. The 
Latin original reads: dawnatis guibusdam christiants, quibus- 
dam xradu pulsts, The Greek translator loses entirely the antithe- 
sis of quzbusdim .. .guidusdam (some he condemned, others he 
deprived of their dignity). He renders gxadu by ras agtas, which 
is quite allowable; but Thelwall, in his English translation in, the 
Ante-Nicente Lathers, renders the second phrase, “‘ and driven 
some from their steadfastness,’’ in which the other sense of gradus 
is adopted. 

8 Greek: €&m tod “yn BovAcdOat avtovs eiSwAoAatpery. Latin 
original: preter obstrnationem non sacrificandr, The etdwaoda- 
Tpevv is quite indefinite, and might refer to any kind of idolatry; but 
the Latin saer7fcand? is definite, referring clearly to the sacrifices 
which the accused Christians were required to offer in the presence 
of the governor, if they wished to save their lives, I have, there- 
fore, translated the Greek word in the light of the Latin word which 
it is employed to reproduce. 

» Greek: aviotagbar cower. Latin original: catus anteluca- 
nos. The Latin speaks of “assemblies? (which is justified by the 
ante ducem conventye of Pliny’s epistle), while the Greek (both 
here and in § 1, above) speaks only of “arising,” and thus fails to 
reproduce the full sense of the original. 
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THEVCHORCH “FHSTORY VOR EUSEBIUS. 


TaD eas 


morning and sang hymns unto Christ as a God, 
and for the purpose of preserving their clisci- 
pline forbade murder, adultery, avarice, rob- 
bery, and the like. In reply to this Trajan wrote 
that the race of Christians should not be sought 
after, but when found should be punished.” 


the parish of Hierapolis,? became well known, 
as did also Ignatius, who was chosen bishop of 
Antioch, second in succession to Peter, and 
whose fame is still celebrated by a great many.‘ 


gree of accuracy. A notice in the Chron. Paschale, which makes 


Such were the events which Rook place rae him a martyr and connects his death with that of Polycarp, assign- 


time. 


GHAPITER XXXIV. 


ing both to the year 164 A.p., has been shown by Lightfoot (Cox- 
temp. Leevicw, 1875, IL. p. 381) to rest upon a confusion of names, 
and to be, therefore, entirely untrustworthy. We learn, however, 
from chap. 39, below, that Papias was acquainted with personal fol- 
lowers of the Lord (e.g. with Aristion and the * presbyter John’’), 
and also with the daughters of Philip. He must, therefore, have 
reached years of maturity before the end of the first century. On 


Levarestus, the Fourth Lishop of the Church of the other hand, the five books of his Zafosttions cannot have been 


Rome. 


In the third year of the reign of the emperor 
mentioned above,' Clement’ committed the 
episcopal government of the church of Rome 
to Evarestus,’? and departed this life after he had 
superintended the teaching of the divine word 
nine years in all. 


CHAPTER -XXXV. 
Justus, the Third Bishop of Jerusalem. 


Bur when Symeon also had died in the man- 
ner described,’ a certain Jew by the name of 
Justus * succeeded to the episcopal throne in 
Jerusalem. He was one of the many thousands 
of the circumcision who at that time believed in 


Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Ignatius and his Epistles. 


1 At that time Polycarp,' a disciple of the 

apostles, was a man of eminence in Asia, having 

been entrusted with the episcopate of the church 

of Smyrna by those who had seen and heard the 
Lord. 


2 And at the same time Papias,’ bishop of 


10 Greek: mpos To Thy éemcotyinv adtav dcadvAagoerv, Latin 
original: ad confederandum disciplinam. Vhe Greek transla- 
tion is again somewhat inaccurate. emcotnun (literally, ‘ experi- 
ence,’’ ‘‘ knowledge ’’) expresses certain meanings of the word dzs- 
ciplina, but does not strictly reproduce the sense in which the latter 
word is used in this passage; namely, in the sense of moral disci- 
sline. I have again translated the Greek version in the light of its 

atin original, 

1 The Emperor Trajan. 

2 On Clement of Rome, see chap. 4, note 19. : 

3 In Bk. IV. chap. 1, Eusebius gives eight years as the duration 
of Evarestus’ episcopate; but in his Ciro. he gives seven. Other 


written very long before the middle of the second century, for some 
of the extant fragments seem to show traces of the existence of Gnos- 
ticism in a somewhat advanced form at the time he wrote. With 
these data we shall not be far wrong in saying that he was born 
in the neighborhood of 7o a.p., and died before the middle of the 
second century. He was a pronounced chillast (see chap. 39, note 
19), and according to Fusebius, a man of limited understanding (sce 
chap. 39, note 20); but the claim of the Tiibingen school that he 
was an lbionite is not supported by extant evidence (see Lightfoot, 
‘bid. p. 384). On the writings of Papias, see below, chap. 39, 
note 1. 

$ Four MSS. insert at this point the words avip Ta mwavta ore 
MaAvaTa AoywiTatos Kat THS ypadns eldjuwy (‘a man of the great- 
est learning in all lines and well versed in the Scriptures’), which 
are accepted by Heinichen, Closs, and Crusé. ‘Lhe large majority of 
the best MSS., however, supported by Rufinus, and followed by 
Valesius (in his notes), Stroth, Laemmer, Burton, and the German 
translator, Stigloher, omit the words, which are undoubtedly to be 
regarded as an interpolation, intended perhaps to offset the deroga- 
tory words used by Eusebius in respect to Papias in chap. 39, § 13. 
In discussing the genuineness of these words, critics (among them 
Heinichen) have concerned themselves too much with the question 
whether the opinion of Papias expressed here contradicts that cx- 
pressed in chap. 39, and therefore, whether Musebius ca have writ- 
ten these words, ven if it be possible to reconcile the two passaves 
and to show that Papias may have been a learned man, while at the 
same time he was of “‘ limited judgment,’? as Eusebius informs us, 
the fact nevertheless remains that the weight of MS. authority is 
heavily against the genuineness of the words, and that it is much 
easier to understand the interpolation than the omission of such an 
expression in praise of one of the apostolic Fathers, especially when 
the lack of any commendation here and in chap. 39 must be un- 
pleasantly noticeable, 

4 Eusebius follows what was undoubtedly the oldest tradition in 
making Evodius the first bishop of Antioch, and Ignatius the second 
(see above, chap. 22, note 2). Granting the genuineness of the 
shorter Greek ‘recension of the Ignatian epistles (to be mentioned 
below), the fact that Ignatius was bishop of the church of Antioch 
in Syria is established by £. ad Rom, 9, compared with ad Suir. 
riand ad Polycarp. 7. If the genuineness of the epistles be denied, 
these passages seein to prove at least his connection with the church 
of Antioch and his influential position in it, for otherwise the forgery 
of the epistles under his name would be inconceivable. 

There are few more prominent figures in early Church history 
than Ignatius, and yet there are few about whom we have less un- 
questioned knowledge. He is known in history pre-eminently as a 
martyr. ‘Vhe greater part of his life is buried in complete obscurity, 
It is only as a man condemned to death for his profession of Christi- 
anity that he comes out into the light, and it is with him in this char- 
acter and with the martyrdom which followed that tradition has 
busied itself. There are extant various Acts of the Martyrdom ot 
St. Ignatius which contain detailed accounts of his death, but these 
belong to the fourth and subsequent centuries, are quite contra- 
dictory in their statements, and have been conclusively proved to 
be utterly unreliable and to furnish no trustworthy information on 
the subject in hand. From writers before Eusebius we have but 
four notices of Ignatius (Polycarp’s 774. ad Pel. 9, 13; Trenzus’ 
vido. Her. V. 28. 3, quoted below; Origen, Prod. tf Cant., and 
Hom. VI. tn Liuc.). These furnish us with very little informa- 
tion. Ifthe notice in Polyearp’s epistle be genuine (and though it 
has been widely attacked, there is no good reason to doubt it), it 
furnishes us with our earliest testimony to the martyrdom of a cer- 


catalogues differ widely, both as to the time of his accession and the 
duration of his episcopate. ‘The truth is, as the monarchical episco- | 
pate was not yet existing in Rome, it is useless to attempt to tix his 
dates, or those of any of the other so-called bishops who lived before 
the second quarter of the second century. 

1 See above, chap. 32. 

2 Of this Justus we know no more than Eusebius tells us here. 
Epiphanius (4/7. LXVI. 20) calls him Judas. 

1 On Polycarp, see Bk. LV, chap. 14, note 5. 

2 Of the life of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, we know very little. 
He is mentioned by Irenwus, eliy. Afar. V. 33. 3 and 4, who in- 
forms us that he was a companion of Polycarp and a hearer of the 
apostle John. ‘The latter statement is in all probability incorrect 
(see chap. 39, note 4); but there is no reason to question the truth 
of the former, Papias’ dates we cannot ascertain with any great de- 


tain Ignatius 4nd to the existence of epistles written by him. Ire- 
nawus does not name Ignatius, but he testifies to the existence of 
the Epistle to the Romans which bears his name, and to the marty r= 
dom of the author of that epistle. Origen informs us that Tenatius, 
the author of certain epistles, was second bishop of the church of 
Antioch and suffered martyrdom at Rome. Eusebius, in the present 
chapter, is the first one to vive us an extended account of Ignatius, 
and his account contains no information beyond what he might have 
drawn from the Ignatian epistles themselves as they lay before him, 
except the statements, already made by Origen, that Ignatius was 
the second bishop of Antioch and suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
The former statement must have rested on a tradition, at least in 
part, independent of the epistles (for they imply only the fact of 
his Antiochian episcopacy, without specifying the time); the latter 
might have arisen from the epistles themselves (in which it is clearly 
stated that the writer is on his way to'Kome to suffer martyrdom), 
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III. 36.} IGNATIUS AND 


HIS) BRIS RUES, 167 


3 Report says that he was sent from Syria to 
Rome, and became food for wild beasts on 


for of course it would be natural to assume that his expectation was 
realized. 

_ The connection in which Eusebius records the martyrdom im- 
plies that he believed that it took place in the reign of ‘Trajan, and 
mn his Chronicle he gives precise dates for the beginning of his 
episcopate (the 212th Olympiad, i.e. 69-72 A.D.) and for his martyr- 
dom (the tenth year of ‘Trajan, i.e. 107 A.D.). Subsequent notices 
of Ignatius are either quite worthless or are based solely upon the 
epistles themselves or upon the statements of Musebius. ‘lhe in- 
formation, independent of the epistles, which has reached us from 
the time of Eusebius or earlier, consequently narrows itself down to 
the report that Ignatius was second bishop of Antioch, and that he 
was bishop from about 70 to ro7 A.D. ‘Lhe former date may be 
regarded as entirely unreliable. Even were it granted that there 
could have been a bishop at the head of the Antiochian church at so 
early a date (and there is no warrant for such a supposition), it would 
nevertheless be impossible to place any reliance upon the date given 
by Eusebius, as it is impossible to place any reliance upon the dates 
given for the so-called bishops of other cities during the first century 
(see Bk. IV. chap. 1, note 1). But the date of [gnatius’ martyrdom 
given by Eusebius seems at first sight to rest upon a more reliable 
tradition, and has been accepted by many scholars as correct. Its 
accuracy, however, has been impugned, especially by Zahn and 
Lightfoot, who leave the date of Ignatius’ death uncertain, claiming 
simply that he died under Trajan; and by Harnack, who puts his 
death into the reign of Hadrian. We shall refer to this avain further 
on. Meanwhile, since the information which we have of Ignatius, 
independent of the Ignatian epistles, is so small in amount, we are 
obliged to turn to those epistles for our chief knowledge of his lite 
and character. 

But at this point a difficulty confronts us. There are extant three 
different recensions of epistles ascribed to Ignatius. Are any of 
them genuine, and if so, which? ‘he first, or lonver Greek recen- 
sion, as it is called, consists of fifteen epistles, which were first pub- 
lished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of these fifteen, eight: 
are clearly spurious, and seven are at least largely interpolated. ‘he 
genuineoess of the former and the integrity of the latter now find no 
defenders among scholars. The second, or shorter Greek recension, 
contains seven of the fifteen epistles of the longer recension, in a 
much shorter form. ‘Their titles are the same that are given by 
Eusebius in this chapter. ‘They were first discovered and published 
in the seventeenth century. ‘Vhe third, or Syriac recension, con- 
tains three of these seven epistles (to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, 
and to the Romans), in a still shorter form, and was discovered in 
the present century. Since its dis y, opinions have been divided 
between it and the shorter Creck r sion; but the defense of the 
genuineness of the latter by Zahn and Lightfoot may be arded as 
finally settling the matter, and establ ng the originality of the 
shorter Greek recension as over against that represented by the 
Syriac version. The former, therefore, alone comes into considera- 
tion in discussing the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles. ‘heir 
genuineness is still stoutly denied by some; but the evidence in their 
favor, external and internal, is too strong to be set aside; and since 
the appearance of Lightfoot’s great work, candid scholars almost 
unanimously admit that the question is settled, and their genuine- 
ness triumphantly established. The great difliculties which have 
stood in the way of the acceptance of the epistles are, first and chietly, 
the highly developed form of church government which they reveal; 
and secondly, the attacks upon heresy contained in them. Doth of 
these characteristics seem to necessitate a date later than the reign of 
Trajan, the traditional time of Ignatius’ martyrdom. Harnack regards 
these two difficulties as very serious, if not absolutely fatal to the 
supposition that the epistles were written during the reign of Trajan; 
but in a very keen tract, entitled Dre Zect des [enatius (Leipzig, 
1878), he has endeavored to show that the common tradition that 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom under ‘Trajan is worthless, and he 
therefore brings the martyrdom down into the reign of Hadrian, and 
thus does away with most of the internal difficulties which beset the 
acceptance of the epistles. Whether or not Harnack’s explanation 
of Eusebius’ chronology of the Antiochian bishops be accepted as 
correct (and the number of its adherents is not great), he has, at 
least, shown that the tradition that Ignatius sutfered martyrdom un- 
der Trajan is not as strong as it has been commonly supposed to be, 
and that it is possible to question seriously its reliability. Light 
foot, who discusses Harnack’s theory at considerable length (IL. 
P. 450-469), rejects it, and maintains that Ignatius died sometime 
during the reign of ‘Trajan, though, with Zahn and Harnack, he gives 
up thé traditional date of 107 A.D., Which is found in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, and has been very commonly accepted as reliable, Light- 
foot, however, remarks that the genuineness of the epistles 1s much 
more certain than the chronology of Ignatius, and that, therefore, if 
it is a question between the rejection of the epistles and the relega- 
tion of Ignatius’ death to the reign of Hadrian (which he, however, 
denies), the latter alternative must be chosen without hesitation. A 
final decision upon this knotty point has not yet been, and perhaps 
never will be, reached; but Ilarnack’s theory that the epistles were 
written during the reign of Hadrian deserves even more careful con- 
sideration than it has yet received. 

Granting the genuineness of the Tenatian epistles, we are sull 
in possession of no great amount of information in regard to his life. 
We know from them only that he was bishop of the church of Anu- 
och in Syria, and had been condemned to martyrdom, and that he 


‘tradition of the apostles. 


account of his testimony to Christ.2 And 4 
as he made the journey through Asia under 

the strictest military surveillance, he fortified the 
parishes in the various cities where he stopped 
by oral homilies and exhortations, and warned 
them above all to be especially on their guard 
against the heresies that were then beginning to 
prevail, and exhorted them to hold fast to the 
Moreover, he thought 
it necessary to attest that tradition in writing, 
and to give it a fixed form for the sake of 

greater security. So when he came fo 65 
Smyrna, where Polycarp was, he wrote an 

epistle to the church of Ephesus,°® in which he 


, atthe time of their composition, on his way to Rome to suffer 
hin the arena. His character and opinions, however, are very 
clearly exhibited in his writings. Yo quote from Schatf, ‘‘ Ignatius 
stands out in history as the ideal of a Catholic martyr, and as the 
earliest advocate of the hierarchical principle in both its good and 
its evil points. As a writer, he is remarkable for originality, fresh- 
ness, aud force of ideas, and for terse, sparkling, aud sententious 
style; but in apostolic simplicity and soundness, he is inferior to 
Clement and Polycarp, and presents a stronger contrast to the epis- 
tles of the New Lestament. Clement shows the calmness, dignity, 
and governmental wisdom of the Roman character. enatius glows 
with the fire and impetuosity of the Greek and Syrian temper which 
carries him beyond the bounds of sobriety. He was a very uncom- 
mon man, and made a powerful impression upon his age. He is the 
incarnation, as it were, of the three closely connected ideas: the 
glory of martyrdom, the omnipotence of episcopacy, and the hatred 
of heresy and schism. Hierarchical pride and humility, Christian 
charity and churchly exclusiveness, are typicaily represented in 
Ignatius.’” 

‘Vhe literature on Ignatius and the Ignatian controversy is very 
extensive. ‘Lhe princtpal editions to be consulted are Cureton’s 
The Anctent Syriac Verston of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to St. 
Polycarp, the tphesians, and the Romans, with English transla- 
tion and notes (the ed/tio priuceps of the Syriac version), London 
and Berlin, 1845; Zahn’s /enatie et Polycarpt Epistule, Marivria 
fragmenta, Lips. 1876 (Petrum «cl postolicorum Opera, ed. Geb- 
hardt, Harnack, and Zahn, Vol. I1.); Bishop Lightfoot’s S7. /ena- 
trus and St. Lolycarp (Lhe Apostolic Fathers, Part I1.), London, 
1855. This edition (in two volumes) is the most complete and 
exhaustive edition of Ignatius’ epistles which has yet appeared, and 
contains a very full and able discussion of all questions connected 
with Ignatius and his writings. It contains the text of the longer 
Greek recension and of the Syriac version, in addition to that of the 
seven genuine epistles, and practically supersedes all earlier editions. 
An English translation of all the epistles of Ignatius (Syriac and 
Greek, in both recensions) is given in the Axte-Wiceve Fathers 
(Am, ed.), Vol. 1. pp. 45-126. Vhe principal discussions which it 
is necessary to refer to here are those of Lightfoot in his edition of 
the Ignatian epistles just referred to; Zahn’s /enadtius von Ante- 
ochten, Gotha, 1873 (very full and able); Harnack’s Die Zeit des 
Ienatins, Leipzig, 1878; and the reviews of Lightfoot’s edition con- 
tributed by Harnack to the £afosrter, December, 1885, January 
and March, 1886. Fora more extended list of works on the subject, 
and for a brief review of the whole matter, see Schaff’s Church Hrs- 
tory, Vol. IL. p. 651-664. 

° That Ignatius was on his way from Syria to Rome, under con- 
demnation tor his testumony to Christ, and that he was expecting to 
be cast to the wild beasts upon reaching Rome, appears from many 
passages of the epistles themselves. Whether the tradition, as Ku- 
sebius calls it, that he actually did suffer martyrdom at Rome was 
independent of the epistles, or simply grew out of the statements 
made in them, we cannot tell. Whichever is the case, we may re- 
gard the tradition as reliable. ‘That he suffered martyrdom some- 
where is too well attested to be doubted for a moment; and there 
exists no tradition in favor of any other city as the place of his 
martyrdom, excepta late one reported by John Malalas, which names 
Antioch as the place. Vhis is accepted by Volkmar and by the 
author of Superuatural Religion, but its falsity has been conclu- 
sively showtr by Zahn (see his edition of the Ignatian epistles, p. 
7343, 381). 
6 The en genuine epistles of Tgnatius (all of which are men- 


tioned by Eusebius in this chapter) fall into two groups, four having 
been written from one place and three from another. The first four 
—to the Aphestaus, Magnestans, Tradians, and Romans — were 
written from Smyrna, while Ignatius was on his way to Rome, as 
we can learn from notices in the epistles themselves, and as is stated 
below by Eusebius, who probably took his information from the 
ay 


statements of the episdes, as we take ours. Ephesus, Magnes 
and ‘Tralles lay to the south of Smyrna, on one of the great highwa $ 
of Asia Minor. But Iynatius was taken by a road which lay further 
north, passing through Philadelphia and Sardis (see Lightfoot, I. 33 
sq.), and thus did not visit the three erties to which he now sends 
epistles from Smyrna. The four epistles written from Smyrna con- 
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mentions Onesimus, its pastor ;7 and another to 
the church of Magnesia, situated upon the he 
ander, in which he makes mention again of < 
bishop Damas ; 
Tralles, whose bishop, he states, was at that 
6 time Polybius. In addition to these he wrote 
also to the church of Rome, entreating 
them not to secure his release from martyrdom, 
and thus rob him of his earnest hope. In con- 
firmation of what has been said it is proper to 
quote briefly from this epistle. He writes 
7 as follows :° “ From Syria even unto Rome 
I fight with wild beasts, by land and by sea, 
by night and by day, being bound amidst ten 
leopards,’ that is, a company of soldiers who 
only become worse when they are well treated. 
In the midst of their wrongdoings, however, I 
am more fully learning discipleship, but I 
8 am not thereby justified.” May I have joy 
of the beasts that are prepared for me ; and 
I pray that I may find them ready; I-will even 
coax them to devour me quickly that they may 
not treat me as they have some whom they have 
refused to touch through fear." And if they are 
unwilling, Iwill compel them. Forgive me: 
9 I know what is expedient forme. NowdolI 
begin to beadisciple. May naught of things 
visible and things invisible envy me ;* that I may 
attain unto Jesus Christ. Let fire and cross and 
attacks of wild beasts, let wrenching of bones, 
cutting of limbs, crushing of the whole body, 
tortures of the devil, —let all these come upon 
me if only I may attain unto Jesus Christ.” 
These things he wrote from the above- 
mentioned city to the churches referred to. 
And when he had left Smyrna he wrote again 
from Troas" to the Philadelphians and to the 
church of Smyrna; and particularly to Polycarp, 
who presided over the latter church. And since 
he knew him well as an apostolic man, he com- 
mended to him, like a true and good shepherd, 
the flock at Antioch, and besought him to care 


10 


tain no indication of the chronological order in which they were 
written, and whether Eusebius in his enumeration followed the 
manuscript of the epistles which he used (our present MSS. give an 
entirely different order, which is not at all chronological and docs 
not even keep the two groups distinct), or whether he exercised his 
own judgment, we do not know. 

7 Of this Onesimus, and of Damas and Polybius mentioned just 
below, we know nothing more. 

8 Tgnatius, Ep. ad Rout. chap. 5- 

® AcormapSors. This is the earlicst use of this word in any extant 
writing, and an argument has been drawn from this fact against the 
authenticity of the epistle. Fora careful discussion of the matter, 
see Lightfoot’s edition, Vol. II. p. 212. 

10 Compare 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

11 Compare the instances of this as by Eusebius in Bk. 
V. chap. 1, § 42, and in Bk. VIIL. chap. 

12 The translation of this sentence c Lightfoot’s, who prefers 
with Rufinus and the Syriac to read the optative ¢yAw@oae instead of 
the infinitive GyA@oat, which is found in most of the MSS. and is 
_ given by Heinichen and the majority of the other editors. The 
sense seems to require, as Lightfoot asserts, the optative rather than 
the infinitive. 

13 That Troas was the place from which Ignatius wrote to the 
Philadelphians, to the Smyrnaans, and to Polyearp is clear from 
indications in the epistles themselves. ‘The chronological order in 
which the three were written is uncertain. He had visited both 


and finally one to the church of 


— 


diligently for it* And the same man, 11 
writing to the Smyrnzeans, used the follow- 

ing words concerning Christ, taken I know not 
Ww hence : 16 « But I know and believe that he was 
in the flesh after the resurrection. And when 
he came to Peter and his companions he said to 


them, Take, handle me, and see that I am not 
an incorporeal spirit.”* And immediately 
they touched him and believed.” TIre- 12 


neus also knew of his martyrdom and men- 

tions his epistles in the following words :* “As 
one of our people said, when he was condemned 
to the beasts on account of his testimony unto 
God, Iam God’s wheat, and by the teeth of wild 
beasts am I ground, that I may be found 

pure bread.” Polycarp also mentions these 18 
letters in the epistle to the Philippians 

which 2 ascribed to him.” His words are as 
follows :* “T exhort all of you, therefore, to be 
bedicn: and to practice all patience such as ye 


churches upon his journey to Troas and had seen Polycarp in 
Smyrna. 


saw with your own eyes not only in the blessed 
Ignatius and Rufus and Zosimus,*' but also in 
others from among yourselves as well as in Paul 
himself and the rest of the apostles ; being per- 
suaded that all these ran not in vain, but in faith 
and righteousness, and that they are gone to their 
rightful place beside the Lord, with whom also 
they suffered. For they loved not the present 
world, but him that died for our sakes and 
was raised by God for us.”” And afterwards 
he adds :*” “You have written to me, both 
you and Ignatius, that if any one go to Syria he 
may carry with him the letters from you. And 
this I will do if I have a suitable opportunity, 
either I myself or one whom I send to be 

an ambassador for you also. The epistles 15 
of Ignatius which were sent to us by him 

and the others which we had with us we sent to 
you as you gave charge. They are appended 
to this epistle, and from them you will be able 


14 


14 See Ef. ad Polycarp. chap. 7. 

WW Ep. ad Suyr, chap. 3. Jerome, quoting this passage from 
Ignatius in his de wzy-. 7//. 16, refers it to the gospel which had 
la ctely been translated by him (according to de wir. 71/. 3), viz.: the 
Gospel of the Nazarcnes (or the Gospel according to the e- 
brews). In his Cowament. in Tsatam, Bk. XVILL. introd., Jerome 
quotes the same passage again, referring it to the same gospel 
(Evangelium quod Hebrworuim lectitant Nazarez). ut in 
Origen “te prin. pref. 8, the phrase is quoted as taken from the 
Teaching of Peter (gue Petre Bockrria apellatur”). 
Eusebius’ various references to the Gospel according to the He- 
brews show that he was personally acquainted with it (see above, 
chap. 25, note 24), and knowing his great thoroughness in going 
through the books which he hy id access to, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that if this passage quoted from Ignatius were in the Gos- 
pel according’ to the Hebrews he should not have known it. We 
scem then to be driven to the conclusion that the passage did not 
originally stand in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, but was 
later incorporate d either from the Tvach@fuy ef Peter, in which 
Origen found it, or from some common source or oral tradition. 

16 Sacuoviov amwuarov. 17 Compare Luke XXIV. 39- 

18 Trenzeus, Adv. Har. V. 28. 4 

19 On Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians, see Bk. IV. chap. 
14, note 16. 

20 Polycarp, “fp. ad Phil, 

2t Of these me n, Ruft vd Zosimus, we know nothing. 

2 Polycarp, 4p. af Pht, chap. 13. The genuineness of this 
cai ypter, which bears suc h stron, r testimony to the Ignatian epistles, 
has been questioned by some scholars, but without good grounds, 
See below, Bk. LV. chap. 14, note 16, 
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THE WRITINGS OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 
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to derive great advantage. For they comprise 
faith and patience, and every kind of edification 
that pertaineth to our Lord.” So much concern- 
ing Ignatius. But he was succeeded by Heros” 
in the episcopate of the church of Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The Evangelists that were still Eminent at that 
Time. 


1 Amonc those that were celebrated at that 

time was Quadratus,’ who, report says, was 
renowned along with the daughters of Philip for 
his prophetical gifts. And there were many 
others besides these who were known in those 
days, and who occupied the first place among 
the successors of the apostles. And they also, 
being illustrious disciples of such great men, 
built up the foundations of the churches which 
had been laid by the apostles in every place, and 
preached the Gospel more and more widely and 
scattered the saving seeds of the kingdom of 

heaven far and near throughout the whole 
2 world.’ For indeed most of the disciples of 

that time, animated by the divine word with 
a more ardent love for philosophy,’ had already 
fulfilled the command of the Saviour, and had 
distributed their goods to the needy. Then 
starting out upon long journeys they performed 
the office of evangelists, being filled with the 
desire to preach Christ to those who had not yet 

heard the word of faith, and to deliver to 
3 them the divine Gospels. And when they 

had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors, 
and entrusted them with the nurture of those 
that had recently been brought in, while they 
themselves went on again to other countries and 
nations, with the grace and the co-operation of 


23 According to Eusebius’ Chronrcle Heros became bishop of 
Antioch in the tenth year of Trajan (107 A.p.), and was succeeded 
by Cornelius in the twelfth year of Hadrian (128 a.p.). In the 
History he is mentioned only once more (bk. LV. chap. 20), and no 
dates are given. The dates found in the Chronicle are entirely 
unreliable (see on the dates of all the early Antiochian bishops, Har- 
nack’s Zert des fenatius). Of Heros himself we have no trust- 
worthy information, His name appears in the later martyrologies, 
and one of the spurious Ignatian epistles is addressed to him. 

1 This Quadratus had considerable reputation as a prophet, as 
may be gathered from Eusebius’ mention of him here, and also from 
the reference to him in the anonymous work avainst the Montanists 
(see below, Bk. V. chap. 16). We know nothing about this Quad- 
ratus except what is told us in these two passages, unless we 
identify him, as many do, with Quadratus the apologist mentioned 
below in Bk. IV. chap. 3. ‘This identification is possible, but by no 
means certain, 


See Bk, IV. chap. 3, note 2. 

2 This rhetorical flourish arouses the suspicion that Eusebius, al- 
though he says there were “‘ many others ”’ that were well known in 
those days, was unacquainted with the names of such persons as we, 
too, are unacquainted with them, None will deny that there may 
have been some men of prominence in the Church at this time, but 
Eusebius apparently had no more information to impart in regard to 
them than he gives us in this chapter, and he makes up for his lack 
of facts in a way which is not at all’ uncommon. 

3 That is, an ascetic mode of life. Sce Ik. VI. chap, 3, note 9. 

4 See Matt. xix. 2x. Musebius agrees with nearly all the Mathers, 
and with the Roman Catholic Church of the past and present, in his 
misinterpretation of this advice given by Christ to the rich young 
man, 


God. For a great many wonderful works were 
done through them by the power of the divine 
Spirit, so that at the first hearing whole multi- 
tudes of men eagerly embraced the religion 

of the Creator of the universe. But since 4 
it is impossible for us to enumerate the 
names of all that became shepherds or evange- 
lists in the churches throughout the world in the 
age immediately succeeding the apostles, we 
have. recorded, as was fitting, the names of 
those only who have transmitted the apostolic 
doctrine to us in writings still extant. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
The Lipistle of Clement and the Writings falsely 
ascribed to him. 


THus Ignatius has done in the epistles 1 
which we have mentioned,! and Clement in 
his epistle which is accepted by all, and which 
he wrote in the name of the church of Rome to 
the church of Corinth.’ In this epistle he gives 
many thoughts drawn from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and also quotes verbally some of its 
expressions, thus showing most plainly that 
it is not a recent production. Wherefore it 2 
has seemed reasonable to reckon it with the 
other writings of the apostle. or as Paul had 
written to the Hebrews in his native tongue, some 
say that the evangelist Luke, others that this 
Clement himself, translated the epistle. The 38 
latter seems more probable, because the 
epistle of Clement and that to the Hebrews have 
a similar character in regard to style, and still 
further because the thoughts contained in the 
two works are not very different.’ 

But it must be observed also that there is 4 
said to be asecond epistle of Clement. But 
we do not know that this is recognized like the 
former, for we do not find that the ancients 
have made any use of it.* And certainmen 5 
have lately brought forward other wordy and 


1 Tn chap. 36, above. 2 See above, chap. 16, 

8 On the Epistle to the Hebrews and the various traditions as to 
its authorship, see above, chap. 3, note 17. 

4 Husebius is the first one to mention the ascription of a second 
epistle to Clement, but after the fifth century such an epistle (whether 
the one to which Eusebius here refers we cannot tell) was in com- 
mon circulation and was quite widely accepted as genuine. This 
epistle is still extant, in a mutilated form in the Alexandrian MS., 
complete in the MS. discovered by Bryennios in Constantinople in 
1875. ‘Lhe publication of the complete work proves, what had long 
been suspected, that it is not an epistle at all, buta homily. It can- 
not have been written by the author of the first epistle of Clement, 
nor can it belong to the first century. [t was probably written in 
Rome about the middle of the second century (see ILarnack’s articles 
in the Zettschrift fir Nirchengeschrchte, Vol. 1. p. 264-283 and 
329-364), and is the oldest extant homily, and as such possesses con~ 
siderable interest. It has always gone by the name of the Second 
Mpistle of Clement, and hence continues to be so called although the 
title is a misnomer, for neither is it an epistle, nor is it by Clement. 
Tt is published in all the editions of the apostolic Fathers, but only 
those editions that have appeared since the discoyery of the com- 
plete homily by Bryennios are now of value. Of these, it is neces- 
sary to inention only Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn’s Lickers 
aA post, Opera, 20 ed., 1876, in which Harnack’s prolegomena anid 
notes are especially valuable, and the appendix to Lightioot’s edi- 
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(III. 38. 


lengthy writings under his name, containing dia- 
logues of Peter and Apion But no mention 
has been made of these by the ancients; for 
they do not even preserve the pure stamp of 
apostolic orthodoxy. The acknowledged writ- 
ing of Clement is well known. We have spoken 
also of the works of Ignatius and Polycarp.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The Writings of Papias. 


1 THERE are extant five books of Papias, 
which bear the title Expositions of Oracles 
of the Lord.t’ Irenzeus makes mention of these 


tion of Clement (1877), which contains the full text, notes, and an 
English translation. English translation also in the A vte-.Vicenr 


Fathers (Am. ed.), Vol. VII. p. 509 sq. Compare the article by Sal- | 


mon in the Dict. of Christian Biography and Harnack’s articles 
in the Zeitschr. f. Kirchenevsch. referred to above. 

5 There are extant a number of Pseudo-Clementine-writings of 
the third and following ceuturies, the chief among which purports 
to contain a record made by Clement of discourses of the apostle 
Peter, and an account of Clement’s family history and of his travels 


with Peter, constituting, in fact, a sort of didactico-historical r>- | 


, 


mance. This exists now in three forms (the Howrrlies, Recogus- 
tions, and Efrtome), all of which are closely related; thowrh 
whether the first two (the last is simply an abridgment of the first) 
are drawn from a common original, or whether one of them is the 
original of the other, is not certain. ‘The works are more or less 
Ebionitic in character, and play an important part in the history of 
early Christian literature. 
Salmon’s article Clementine Literature, in the Dict. of Christian 
Biography, and for the literature of the subject, which is very ex- 
tensive, sce especially Schaff’s Church f/éstary, IL. p. 435 5q- 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the /fosr#2é i 
tended conversations purporting to have been held be 
and Apion, the famous antagonist of the Jews (see bk. If. chap. 5, 
notes). It is quite possible that the ** wordy and lengthy writings, con- 
taining dialogues of Peter and Apion,” which Eusebius refers to here 
may be identical with the //ovzié/7s, in which case we must suppose 
Eusebius’ language to be somewhat inexact; for the dialogues in the 
Homilies are between Clement and Apion, not between Peter and 
Apion. It seems more probable, however, when we realize the vast 
number of works of a similar character which were in circulation 
during the third and subsequent centuries, that Eusebius refers here 
to another work, belonging to the same general class, which is now 
lost. If such a work existed, it may well have formed a basis for 
the dialogues between Clement and Apion given in the f/omerfics, 
In the absence of all further evidence of such a work, we must leave 
the matter quite undecided. It is not necessary here to enumerate 
the other Pseudo-Clementine works which are stillextant. Compare 
Schaff’s Church fHetstory, Il. 648 sq. Clement’s name was a favorite 
one with pseudographers of the early Church, and works of all kinds 
were pubiished under his name. The most complete collection of 
these spurious works is found in Migne’s Patr. Gree. Vols. I. 
and II. 5 In chap. 36, above. 

1 doylwy Kuptaxav efnyrjoets. This work is no longer extant, 
but a number of fragments of it have been preserved by Irenzus, 
Eusebius, and others, which are published in the various editions of 
the Apostolic Fathers (see especially Gebhardt, Harnack and Zahn’s 
edition, Vol. I. Appendix), and by Routh in his eZ. Sacre’, I. p. 3- 
16. English translation in the dxte-Nicene Fathers (Am. ed.), 
Vol. J. p. 151 sq. Vhe exact character of the work has been long and 
sharply disputed. Some contend that it was a record of oral tra- 
ditions in regard to the Lord which Papias had gathered, together 
with a commentary upon these traditions, others that it was a com- 
plete Gospel, others that it was a commentary upon an already ex- 
isting Gospel or Gospels. The last is the view which accords best 
with the language of Eusebius, and it is widely accepted, though 
there is controversy among those who accept it as to whether the 
Gospel or Gospels which he used are to be identitied with either of 
our canonical Gospels. But upon this question we cannot dwell at 
this point. Lightfoot, who believes that a written text lay at the 
base of Papias’ work, concludes that the work contained, first, the 
text; secondly, ‘‘ the interpretations which explained the text, and 
which were the main object of the work’’; and thirdly, the oral tra- 
ditions, which “were subordinate to the interpretation’? (Cov- 
temporary Review, 1875, If. p. 389). This is probably as good 
a description of the plan of Papias’ work as can be given, whatever 
decision may be reached as to the identity of the text which he used 
with any one of our Gospels. Lightfoot has adduced strong argu- 
ments for his view, and has discussed at length yarious other views 
which it is not necessary to repeat here. On the significance of the 


For a careful discussion of them, see | 


ies contain ex- | 
veen Clement | 


| 


| 
| 


as the only works written by him,’ in the follow- 
ing words:* “These things are attested by 
Papias, an ancient man who was a hearer of 
John and a companion of Polycarp, in his fourth 
book. For five books have been written by 
him.” These are the words of Irenzus. 

But Papias himself in the preface to his 2 
discoutses by no means declares that he 

was himself a hearer and eye-witness of the 
holy apostles, but he shows by the words which 
he uses that he received the doctrines of the 
faith from those who were their friends.* 

He says: “ But I shall not hesitate also to 3 
put down for you along with my interpreta- 


word Aoyca, see below, note 26. As remarked there, Aoyca cannot be 
confined to words or discourses only, and therefore the ‘* oracles" 
which Papias expounded in his work may well have included, so far 
as the title is concerned, a complete Gospel or Gospels. In the ab- 
sence of the work itself, however, we are left entirely to conjecture, 
though it must be remarked that in the time of Papias at least some 
of our Gospels were certainly in existence and already widely ac- 
cepted. It is difficult, therefore, to suppose that if written docu- 
ments lay at the basis of Papias’ work, as we have concluded that 
they did, that they can haye been other than one or more of the 
commonly accepted Gospels. But see Lightfoot's article already 
referred to for a discussion of this question. The date of the com- 
position of Papias’ work is now commonly fixed at about the middle 
of the second century, probably nearer 120 than ts0 A.D. The books 
and articles that have been written upon this work are far too numer- 
ous to mention. Besides the article by Lightfoot in the Contem- 
porary Review, which has been already referred to, we should 
mention also Salmon’s article in the Jet. of Choistran Brography, 
Schletermacher’s essay in the Studien und Krittken, 1832, p. 745 
s+, —the first critical discussion of Papias’ testimony in regard to 
the Gos; of Matthew and Mark, and still valuable, — dissertations 


Trenzzus does not expressly say 


He simply says, 


2 ws “LOvwY auTa ypatberTrur. 
that these were the only works written by Papias. 
‘Por five books have been written by him” (cate yap autw merte 


BiBrta cuvTetaypeva)., Eusebius’ interpretation of Trenaus’ words 
is not, however, at all unnatural, and probably expresses Irenaxus’ 
meaning. 3 Trenzus, ddv. Her. V. 33. 4. 

+ The justice of this criticism, passed by Eusebius upon the state- 
ment of Irenatus, has been questioned by many, who have held that, 
in the passage quoted just below from Papias, the same John is 
meant in both cases. See the note of Schaff in his Church History, 
Il. p. 697 sq. A careful exegesis of the passage from Papias quoted 
by Eusebius seems, however, to lead necessarily to the conclusion 
which Eusebius draws, that Papias refers to two different persons 
bearing the same name,— John. In fact, no other conclusion can 
be reached, unless we accuse Paptas of the most stupid and illogical 
method of writing. Certainly, it he knew of but one John, there is 
no possible excuse for mentioniny him twice in the one passage. On 
the other hand, if we accept Muscbius’ interpretation, we are met by 
a serious difficulty in the fact that we are obliged to assume that there 
lived in Asia Minor, early in the second century, a man to whom 
Papias appeals as possessing exceptional authority, but who is men- 
tioned by no other l’ather; who is, in fact, otherwise an entirely un- 
known personage. And still further, no reader of Papias’ work, be- 
fore the time of Eusebius, gathered from that work, so far as we 
know, a single hint that the John with whom he was acquainted was 
any other than the apostle John, ‘These difficulties are so serious 
that they have led many to deny that Papias meant to refer to a sec- 
ond John, in spite of his apparently clear reference to such a per- 
son. Among those who deny this second John's existence are such 
scholars as Zahn and Salmon. (Compare, for instance, the latter’s 
able article on Foannes the Presbyter, in the Dict. of Christian 
Biography.) In reply to their arguments, it may be said that the 
silence of all other early writers does not necessarily disprove the 
existence ofa second John; for it is quite conceivable that all trace 
of him should be swallowed up in the reputation of his greater name- 
sake who lived in the same place. Moreover, it 1s quile conceivable 
that Papias, writing for those who were well acquainted with both 
Johns, may have had no suspicion that any one would confound the 
presbyter with the apostle, and would imagine that he was referring 
to the latter when he was speaking of his personal friend John; and 
therefore he would have no reason for stating expressly that there 
were two Johns, and for expressly distinguishing the one from the 
other. It was, then, quite natural that Irenaeus, a whole generation 
later, knowing that Polycarp was a disc iple of the apostle John, and 
finding constant mention of a John in Papias’ works, should simply 
take for granted that the same John was meant; for by his time the 
lesser John may easily, in the minds of most people, have become 
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THE WRITINGS OF PAPIAS. 17a 


tions’ whatsoever things I have at any time 
learned carefully from the elders ® and carefully 
remembered, guaranteeing their truth. For 
I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure in 
those that speak much, but in those that teach 
the truth ; not in those that relate strange com- 
mandments, but in those that deliver’ the com- 

mandments given by the Lord to faith,’ and 
4 springing from the truth itself. If, then, 


any one came, who had been a follower of 


the elders, I questioned him in regard to the 
words of the elders, — what Andrew or what 
Peter said, or what was said by Philip, or by 


Thomas, or by James, or by John, or by Mat- 


lost in the tradition of his greater namesake. In view of these pos- 
sibilities, it cannot be said that the silence of other Fathers in reeard 
to this Johni is fatal to his existence; and if this is so, we are hi aralley 
justified in doing such violence to Papias’ language as is required to 
identify the two ° Johns mentioned by him in the passage quoted be- 
low. Among those who accept Eusebius’ cone lusion, that Papias 
refers to two different persons, are such scholars as ‘Vischendort, 
Donaldson, Westcott and Lightfoot. Tf Husebius has recovered for 
us from the ancient history of the Church an otherwise*unknown 
personage, it will not be the only time that he has corrected an error 
committed by all his predec eSsors. In this case, as ina number of 
other cases, | believe Eusebius’ wide information, sharp-sightedness, 
and superiority to the trammels of traditionalism receive triumphant 
vindication, and we may accept his conclusion that Papias was per- 
sonally acquainted with a second John, who was familiarly known 
as “‘ the Presbyter,” and thus distinguished from the apostle John, 
who could be called a presbyter or elder only in the general sense in 
which all the leading men of his generation were elders (sce below, 
note 6), and could not be designated emphatically as “ ¢/e presby- 
ter.” In regard to the connection of this ‘ presbyter John” with 
the Apocalypse, see below, note ry. Lut although Papias distin- 
guishes, as we may conclude, between two Johns in the passayve re- 
ferred to, and elsewhere, acc ording rto Husebius, pronounces hunself 
a hearer of the second John, it does not necessarily follow that Ire- 
naus was mistaken in saying that he was a hearer of the apostle 
John; for Irenazus may have based his statement upon information 
received from his teacher, Polycarp, the friend of Papias, and not 
upon the passage quoted by Eusebius, and hence Papias may have 
been a hearer of both Johns. At the same time, it must be said that 
if Papias had been a disciple of the apostle John, he could scarcely 
have failed to state the fact expressly somewhere in his works; and 
if he had stated it anywhere, Eusebius could hardly have overlooked 
it. The conclusion, therefore, seems most prob: ible that usebius 
is right in correcting Trenaus’ statement, and that the latter based 
his report upon a misinterpretation of Papias’ own words. In that 
case, we have no authority for speaking of Papias as a disciple of 
John the apostle. 

5 This sentence gives strong support to the view that oral tradi- 
tions did not form the basis of Papias’ work, but that the basis con- 
sisted of written documents, which he interpreted, and to which he 
then added the oral traditions which he refers to here. See Con- 
temporary Review, 1885, 11. p. 388 sq. The words racs épynvecacs 
have been translated by some scholars, ‘the interpretations of 
them,” thus making the book consist only of these oral traditions 
with interpretations of them. But this translation is not warranted 
by the Greek, and the a@/so at the beginning of the sentence shows 
that the work must have contained other } matter which preceded 
these oral traditions and to which the “ interpretations” belong. 

6 As Lightfoot points out (Contemp. Rev. tbtd. p. 379 8q.)5 
Papias uses the term ‘‘elders” in a general sense to denote the 
Fathers of the Church in the generations preceding his own. It 
thus includes both the apostles and their immediate disciples. ‘The 
term was thus used in a general sense by later I’athers to denote all 
earlier Fathers of the Church; that is, those leaders of the Church 
belonging to gener ations earlier than the writers themselves. ‘he 
term, ‘therefore, cannot be confined to the apos stles alone, nor can it 
me confined, as some haye thought (e.g. Weiffenbach in his Day 

Papias Fraguicnt), to ecclesiastical “officers, presbyters in the 
official senst. Where the word mpeoButepos is used in connection 
with the second John (at the close of this extract from Papias), it is 
apparently employed in its official sense. At least we cannot other- 
wise easily understand how it could be used as a peculiar designa- 
tion of this John, which should distiny “ish him from the other John, 
For in the general sense of the word, in which Papias commonly 
uses it, both Johns were elders. Compare Lightfoot’s words in the 
passage referred to above. 

7 rapaywoneroes, instead of mapaytvouevas, agreeing with évro- 
Ads. The latter is the common reading, but is net so we rl supported 
by manuscript authority, and, as the easier reading, is to be rejected 
in favor of the former. See the note of Leinichen gu foco. 

8 ‘Tat is, “to those that belicve, to those that are possessed of 


faith,” 


thew, or by any other of the disciples of the 
Lord, and what things Aristion® and the presby- 
ter John,” the disciples of the Lord, say. For I 
did not think that what was to be gotten from 
the books" would profit me as much as what 
came from the living and abiding voice.” 

It is worth while observing here that the 5 
name John is twice enumerated by him.” 

The first one he mentions in connection with 
Peter and James and Matthew and the rest of 
the apostles, clearly meaning the evangelist ; 
but the other John he mentions after an inter- 
val, and places him among others outside of the 
number of the apostles, putting Aristion before 
him, and he distinctly calls him a presby- 

ter. ‘This shows that the statement of those 6 
is true, who say that there were two per- 

sons in Asia that bore the same name, and that 
there were two tombs in Ephesus, each of which, 
even to the present day, is called John’s.” It is 
important to notice this. For it is probable 
that it was the second, if one is not willing to 
admit that it was the first that saw the Revela- 
tion, which is ascribed by name to John." 

And Papias, of whom we are now speak- 7 
ing, confesses that he received the words 

of the apostles from those that followed them,. 
but says that he was himself a hearer of Aristion 


® Of this Aristion we know only what we can gather ae this 
mention of him by Papias. 1) See above, note 6. 

Nek tov BiBAWwY. ‘These words have been interpreted by many 
critics as implying that Papias considered the written Gospel ac- 
counts, which were extant in his time, of small value, and preferred 
to them the oral traditions which he picked a from ‘the elders.” 
But as Lightfoot has shown (ibid. i: 390 Sq.), this is not the natural 
interpretation of Papias’ words, and makes him practically stultify 
and contradict himself. He cannot have considered the written 
documents which he laid at the base of his work as of little value, 
nor can he have regarded the writings of Matthew and Mark, which 
he refers to in this chapter as extant in his time, and the latter of 
which he praises for its accuracy, as inferior to the oral traditions, 
which came to him at best only at second hand. It is necessary to 
refer the tov BiBAwyr, as Lightfoot does, to ‘ interpretations” of 
the Gospel accounts, which had been made by others, and to which 
Papias prefers the interpretations or expositions which he has re- 
ceived from the disciples of the apostles. ‘This interpretation of 
the word alone saves us from difficulues and Papias from self- 
stultification. 12 See above, note 4. 

4S "The existence of two tombs in Ephesus bearing the name of 
John is attested also by Dionysius of Alexandria (quoted in Bk. VIL. 
chap, 25, below) and by Jerome (de wr. rl. c. g). The latter, 
however, says that some regard them both as memorials of the one 
John, the apostle; and Zahn, in his eleta Foannss, p. cliv. sq., en- 
deavors to prove that a church stood outside of the walls of Mphesus, 
on the spot where John was buried, and another inside of the walls, 
on the site of the house in which he had resided, and that thus two 
spots were consecrated to the memory of a single John. ‘The proof 
which he brings in support of this may not lead many persons to 
adopt his conclusions, and yet after reading his disc ussion of the 
matter one must admit that the existence of two memorials in E phe- 
sus, such as Dionysius, Musebius, and Jerome refer to, by no means 
proves that more than one John was buried there. 

MA similat suegestion had been already made by Dionysius in 
the passage quéted by Eusebius in Bk. VIL. chap. 25, and Jusebius 
was undoubtedly thinking of it when he wrote these words. ‘The 
suggestion is a very clever one, and yet it is only a guess, and does 
not pretend to be more. Diony sius concludes that the Apoc aly pse 
must have been written by some person named John, because it tes- 
tifies to that fact itself; but the style, and other internal indications, 
lead him to think that it cannot have been written by the author of 
the fourth Gospel, whom he assumes to be John the apostle. He 1s 
therefore led to suppose that the Apocalypse was written by some 
other John. Ife does not pretend to say who that John was, but 
thinks it must have been some Jolin that resided in Asia; and he 
then adds that there were said to be two tombs in Mphesus bes Unity 
the name of John, — evidently implyiny, though he does not say ty 
that he is inclined to think that this second Joh thus commemorated 
was the author of the Apocalypse. Itis plain from this that he had 
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THE.CHURCH HISTORY OF 


EWS TUS: (IIL. 39. 


and the presbyter John. At least he mentions 
them frequently by name, and gives their tra- 
ditions in his writings. ‘These things, we hope, 

have not been uselessly adduced by us. 
8 But it is fitting to subjoin to the words of 

Papias which have been quoted, other pas- 
sages from his works in which he relates some 

other wonderful events which he claims to 
9 have received from tradition. That Philip 

the apostle dwelt at Hierapolis with his 
daughters has been already stated.” But it must 
be noted here that Papias, their contemporary, 
says that he heard a wonderful tale from the 
daughters of Philip. For he relates that in his 
time * one rose from the dead. And he tells 
another wonderful story of Justus, surnamed 
Barsabbas: that he drank a deadly poison, and 

yet, by the grace of the Lord, suffered no 
10 harm. The Book of Acts records that the 

holy apostles after the ascension of the 
Saviour, put forward this Justus, together with 
Matthias, and prayed that one might be chosen 
in place of the traitor Judas, to fill up their num- 
ber. The account is as follows: “And they put 
forward two, Joseph, called Barsabbas, who was 

surnamed Justus, and Matthias; and they 
ll prayed and said.”" The same writer gives 

also other accounts which he says came to 
him through unwritten tradition, certain strange 

parables and teachings of the Saviour, and 
12 some other more mythical things.“ To 

these belong his statement that there will 
be a period of some thousand years after the 
resurrection of the dead, and that the kingdom 
of Christ will be set up in material form on this 
very earth.” I suppose he got these ideas 


no tradition whatever in favor of this theory, that it was solely an 
hypothesis arising from critical difficulties standing in the way of 
the ascription of “the book to the apostle John. Musebius sees in 
this suggestion a very welcome solution of the difficulties with which 
he feels the acceptance of the book to be beset, and at once states it 
as a possibility that this “* presbyter John,” whom he has discovered 
in the writings of Papias, may have been the author of the book. Dut 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse was too firmly established to be 

shaken by such critical and theological difficulties as influenced 
Dionysius, Eusebius, and a few others, and in consequence nothing 
came of the suggestion made here by Kusebius. In the present cen- 
tury, however, the “presbyter John” has again played an impor- 

tant part among some critics as the possible author of certain of the 

Johannine writings, though the authenticity of the Apoc ypse has 
(until very rece: itly) been so c commonly acce :pted even by the most 
negative critics that the ‘* presbyter Jolin’ has not fig sured at all as 
the author of it; nor indeed is he likely to in the future. 

18 In chap. 31, above. On the confusion of the evangelist with 
the apostle P hilip, see that chapter, note 6, 

16 That is, in the time of Philip. 17 Acts i. 23. 

18 Compare the extract from Papias given by Irenwus (Ady, 
Her. V. 32), in which is contained a famous parab le in ree rard to 
the fertility of the millennium, which is exceedingly materi: Uistic in 
its nature, and evidently apocryphal. The days will come when 
vines shalt grow, each having ten thousand branches, and in each 
branch ten thousand twigs, and in each twig ten thousand shoots, 
and in every one of the shoots ten thousand grapes, and every grape 
when presse d will give five and tw enty measures of wine, > &e, 

W Chiliasm, or “millennarianisn 1, — that is, the belief in a visible 
-reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years before the general 
judgment, —was very widespread in the early Church. Jewish 
chiliasm was very common at about the beginning of the Christian 
era, and is represented in the voluminous apocalyptic literature of 
that day. Christian chiliasm was an outgrowth of the Jewish, but 


through a misunderstanding of the apostolic ac- 
counts, not perceiving that the things said by 
them were spoken mystically in figures. 

kor he appears to have been of very limited 138 
understanding,” as one can see from his 

discourses. But it was due to him that so many 
of the Church Fathers after him adopted a like 
opinion, urging in their own support the anti- 
quity of the man ; ; as for instance Irenccus and 
any one else that may have proclaimed 

similar views.” Papias gives also in his 14 
own work other accounts of the words of 

the Lord on the authority of Aristion who was 
mentioned above, and traditions as handed 
down by the presbyter John ; to which we refer 
those who are fond of learning. But now we 
must add to the words of his which we have 
already quoted the tradition which he gives in 
regard to Mark, the author of the Gospel. 

It is in the following words: ‘This also 15 
the presbyter * said: Mark, having become 

the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, 
though not indeed in order, whatsoever he re- 
membered of the things said or done by Christ.” 


so constantly by chiliasts in support of their views was the reason 
why Dionysius, Eusebius, and others were anxious to disprove its 
apostolic authorship. Chief among the chiliasts of the ante-Nicene 
age were the author of the epistle of Barnabas, P: apias, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenzus, and ‘Vertullian; while the principal opponents of the 
doctrine were Caius, Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Euse- 
bius. After the time of Constantine, chiliasm was more and more 
widely regarded as a heresy, and received its worst blow from 
Aug ustine, who framed in its stead the doctrine, which from his time 
on was commonly : accepted in the Church, that the millennium is the 
prese nt reign of Christ, which began with his resurrection. Sce 
Schatt’s Church /Tistory, U1. p. 613 sq., for the history of the doc- 
trine in the ante-Nicene Church and for the literature of the subject. 

UW ghodpa gicxpos Tov voor. Fusebius’ judgment of Papias may 
have been unfavor: ibly influenced by his hostility to the strong chili- 
asm of the latter; and yet a perusal of the extant fragments of Pa- 
pias’ writings will lead any one to think that Eusebius was not far 
wrong in his estimate of the man, On the genuineness of the words 
in his praise, given by some MSS., in chap. 36, § 2, see note 3 on 
th: utc hapter. *t See above, note 19. 

22 We c ut ot, in the absence of the context, say with certainty 
that the presbyter here referred to is the “ presbyter John,” of whom 
Papias has so much to say, and who is me ntioned in the previous 
paragraph, and yet this seems quite probable. Compare Weiffen- 
bach’s Dée Pafias Kragmente iiber Marcus und Matihaeus, 
p- 26 sq. 

*s Papias is the first one to connect the Gospel of Mark with 
Peter, but the tradition recorded by him was universally accepted by 
those who came after him (see above, Bk. Il. chap. 15, note 4). 
‘Lhe relation of this Gospel of Mark to our canonical Gospel has 
been a very sharply disputed point, but there is no good reason for 
disting cuishing the Gospel referred to here from our second Gospel, 

which corres ponds excellently to the des Sp ae given by Papias. 
Compare the remarks of Lightfoot, 77 393 sq. We know from 
other sources (c.z. Justin Martyr's Pind. c, 106) that our second 


= 


Gospel was in existence in any case betwre the middle of the second 
century, and therefore there is no reason to suppose that Papias was 
thinking of any other Gospel when he spoke of the Gospel written 
by Mx irk as the inte rpreter of Peter. Or course it does not follow 
from this that it was actually our second Gospel which Mark wrote, 
and of whose’composition P apias here speaks. - He may have w rit. 
ten a Gospel which afterward formed the basis of our present Gos- 
pel, or was one of the sources of the synoptic tradition as a whole; 
that is, he may have written Ua is commonly known as the “‘ Ur- 
Marcus” (see above, Bk. IT. chap. 15, note 4). As to that, we 
cannot decide with absolute certainty, Hut we may say that Papias 
Paced understood the tradition which he gives to refer to our 
Gospel of Mark. ‘Che exact significance of the word ¢pynvevtys as 
used in this sentence has been much disputed, It seems best to give 
it its usual significance, — the significance which we attach to the 
Mnglish word “interpreter? Sce Weiffenbach, raéd. p. 37 sq. It 
inay be, SiinOaE ee the report to be correct, that Peter found it ad- 
vantageous to have some one more familiar than himself with the 


spiritualized it, and fixed it upon the second, instead of the first, 
coming of Christ. The chief Biblical support for this doctrine is 
found in Rey. xx, 1-6, and the fact that this book was appealed to 


language of the people among whom he labored to assist him in his 
pres aching. What language it was for which he needed an inter- 
preter we cannot say. We might think naturally of Latin, but it is 
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For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him, 
but afterward, as I said, he followed Peter, who 
adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, 
but with no intention of giving a connected ac- 
count of the Lord’s discourses,“ so that Mark 
committed no error while he thus wrote some 
things as he remembered them. Tor he was 
careful of one thing, not to omit any of the 
things which he had heard, and not to state any 

of them falsely.” These things are related 
16 by Papias concerning Mark. but concern- 

ing Matthew he writes as follows: “So 
then” Matthew wrote the oracles in the He- 
brew language, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.”"* And the same writer uses 


not impossible that Greek or that both languages were meant; for 
Peter, although of course possessed ag some acquaintance with Greck, 
might not have been familiar enough with it to pre ach in it with per- 
fect ease. ‘he words “ though not indeed in order?’ (ov pevroe Ta- 
fer) have also caused considerable contro+ rersy. But they seem to 
refer chiefly to a lack of chronological arrangement, perhaps to a 
lack of logical arrangement also. The implication is that Mave 
wrote down without re: gard to order of any kind the words and deeds 
of Christ which he remembered. Lightfoot and most other critics 
have supposed that this accusation of a “lack of order”? implies the 
existence of another written Gospel, exhibiting a different order, 
with which Papias compares it (e.g. with the Gospe l of Matthew, as 
Weiss, Bleck, Holtzmann, and others think; or with John, as Light- 
foot, Zahn, Re nan, and others suppose). This is a natural supposi- 
tion, but it is quite possible that Papias in speaking of this lack of 
order is not thinking at all of another written Gospel, but mercly of 
the order of events which he had received from tradition as the true 
one. 

24 Adywy, ‘ discourses,’’ or Aoyiwr, ‘ oracles.”? The two words 
are about equally supported by MS. heres Vhe. latter is 
adopted by the majority of the editors; but it is more likely that 
it arose from Adywy under the influence of the Aoyiwy, which oc- 
curred in the title of Papias’ work, than that it was changed into 
Adyar. The matter, however, cannot be decided, and the alterna- 
tive reading must in either case be allowed to stand. See the notes 
of Burton and Heinichen, 21 doco. 

25 wév obv, ‘These words show plainly enough that this sentence 
in regard to Matthew did not in the work of Papias immediately 
follow the passage in regard to Mark, quoted above. Both passages 
are evidently torn out “of their context; and the latter apparently 
stood at the close of a description of the origin of Matthew’s 
That this statement in regard to Matthew rests upon the authority 
of ‘‘ the presbyter’? we are consequently not at liberty to assert. 

26 On the tradition that Matthew wrote a Hebrew gospel, see 
above, chap. 24, note 5. Our Greek Gospel of Matthew was cer- | 
tainly in existence at the time Papias wrote, for it is quoted in the 
epistle of Barnabas, which was written not later than the first 
quarter of the second century. There is, therefore, no reason for | 


” 


Gospel. 


testimonies from the first Epistle of John*™ and 
from that of Peter likewise.* And he relates 
another story of a woman, who was accused of 
many sins before the Lord, which is contained 
in ‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
These things we have thought it necessary to 
observe in addition to what has been already 
stated. 


assuming that the Gospel of Matthew w hich Pa ipias was acquainted 
with was a different Gospel from our own. his, however, does not 
prove that the Aoyea which Matthew wrote (supposing Papias’ 
report to be correct) were identical with, or even of the same nature 
as our Gospel of Matthew. It is urged by many that the word 
Aoyta could be used only to deser ibe a collection of the words or 
discourses of the Lord, and hence it is assumed that Matthew wrote 
a work of this kind, which of course is quite a different thing from 
our first Gospel. But Lightfoot has shown (2d. p. 309 sq.) that 
the word Aoyca, “ oracles,’”’ is not necessarily confined to a collection 
of discourses merely, but that it may be used to describe a work 
containing also anarrative of events. ‘his being the case, it cannot 
be said that Matthew's Aoyca must necessarily have been something 
different from our present ee Sull our Greek Matthew is cer- 
tainly not a twanslation of a Fel drew original, and hence there may 


| be a long step between M: atthew’s Hebrew Adyca and our Greek 


Gospel. But if our Greek Matthew was known to Papias, and if 
itis not a translation of a Fel srew original, then one of two alterna- 
tives follows: either he could not accept the Greek Matth ew, which 
Was in-Current use (that is, our canonical Matthew), or else We was 
not acquainted with the Hebrew Matthew. Of the former alterna- 
tive we have no hint in the fragments preserved to us, while the 
latter, from the way in which Papias speaks of these Hebrew Acyia, 
seems highly probable. It may, therefore, be said to be probable 
that Papias, the first one that mentions a Hebrew Matthew, speaks 
not from personal knowledge, but upon the authority of tradition 
only. 

*7 Since the first Epistle of John and the fourth Gospel are ind is- 
putably from the same hand (see above, chap. 24, note 18), Papias’ 
testimony to the apostolic authorship of the Hpistle, whic his what 
his use of it gees is indirect testimony to the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel also. 

23 On the authenticity of the first Epistle of Peter, see above, 
chap, 3, note 1. 

“/ It is very likely that the story referred to here is identical 
with the story of the woman taken in adultery. given in some 
MSS., at the close of the eighth chapter of John’s » Gospel. The 
story was clearly not contained in the original Gospel of John, 
but we do not know from what source it eee into that Gospel, pos- 
sibly from the Gospel according to the Ilebrews, where Husebius 
says the story related by Papias was found. It must be noticed that 
Eusebius does not say that Papias took the story from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, but only that it was contained in that 
Gospel. We are consequently not justified in claiming this state- 
ment of Eusebius as proving that Papias himself was acquainted 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews (see above, chap. 25 
note 24). He may have taken it thence, or he may, on the otler 
hand, have taken it simply from oral tr idition, the source whence 


| he derived so many of his accounts, or, possibly, from the lost origi- 


nal Gospel, the ‘* Ur-Matthaeus.” 
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CHAPTER I, 


Lhe Bishops of Rome and of Alexandria during 
the Reign of Trajans 


1 AprouT the twelfth year of the reign of 

Trajan the above-mentioned bishop of the 
parish of Alexandria’ died, and Primus,’ the 

fourth in succession from the apostles, was 
2 chosen to the office. At that time also 

Alexander,* the fifth in the line of succes- 
sion from Peter and Paul, received the episco- 
pate at Rome, after Ivarestus had held the 
office eight years.’ 


1 We still have lists of bishops as old as the end of the second 
century. The most auc is that of the Roman bishops given by 
Trenaus (III. 3.3); but this has no dates. ‘The list is probably the 
official catalogue as it had been handed down to the time of ileu- 
therus; but it is not authentic, as there was no monarchical episco- 

ate in Rome at the time of Clement, nor even in the time of TTermas. 

for other churches the oldest lists date from the end of the third 
century, According to one interpretation of a passage from Hege- 
sippus, quoted in chapter 22, below, Hegesippus drew up a list of 
Roman bishops down to the time of Anicetus; and Bishop Lightfoot 
thinks he has discovered this lost catalogue in Epiphanius, fer. 
XXVIII. 6 (see his article in the Headey for May 27, 1857). If 
Lightfoot is right, we have recovered the oldest Papal catalogue; 
but it is very doubtful whether Hegesippus composed such a cata- 
logue (see note on chip. 22), and even if he did, it 15 uncertain 
whether the list which 1 piphe wus gives is ide nti al with it. See 
the writer’s notice of Lightfoot’s artic ‘le in the Theale ogtsche Litera- 
tur-Zettung, 1837; No. 18, Col. 435 su. 

The list of Roman bishops which Musebius gives is the same as 
that of Irenzeus; but it has dates, while Irenieus’ has none. From 
what source Eusebius took his dates we do not know,  Ilis Chvonz- 
cle contains different dates. It is possible that the difference 1s 
owing, in part, to defective transcriptions or translations; but it is 
more probable that Musebius himself discovered another source, be- 
fore writing his //éstory, which he considered more authentic, and 
therefore substituted for the one he had used in his Cévonsele. ie Ip- 
sius (Chronolosic der réuuschen Rischife, p. 145) says, ‘* We may 
assume that the oldest catalogue extended as far as Ileutherus, but 
rested upon historical knowledge only from Nystus, or, at the far- 
thest, from Alexander down.’? On the chronology of the Roman 
bishops in general, see especially the important work of Lipsius just 
referred to. 

2 Cerdon, mentioned in Bk. IL. chap. 21. 

3 The Chroutele of usebius (Armenian) makes Primus succeed 
to the bishopric of Alexandria in the eleventh year of Trajan; the 
version Of Jerome, in the ninth, According to chap. 4, below, he 
held office twelve years. No reliance can be. placed upon any of the 
figures. “The Alexandrian church is shrouded in darkness until the 
latter part of the second ce; itury, and all extant traditions in regard 
to its history before that time are about equally worthless. Of Pri- 
mus himself: we hive no authentic knowledge, though he figures 
somewhat in later tradition, See Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Ch ris- 
tan Biography, fn lo 0s 

4 According to the CA yonlcle of F nsebius (Armenian), Alexander 
became bishop of Rome in the eighth year of ‘Trajan; according to 
Jerome's version. in the twelfth year. THe is said. in chap. 4, he- 
low, to have died in the third year of Hadrian, after holding office 
ten years. On the reliability of these dates, see note 1, above. Of 
Alexandet’s lite and character we know nothing. 

6 On Evarestus, see Bk, ILL. chap, 34, note 3. 


| ress from day to day; but the 


We 


CHAPTER. if: - 


The Calamities of the Jews during Trajan’s 
Reign. 


THE teaching and the Church of our 1 
Saviour flourished greatly and made prog- 
calamities of the 
Jews increased, and they underwent a constant 
succession of evils. In the eighteenth year of 
‘Trajan’s reign? there was another disturbance of 
the Jews, through which a great multitude 
of them perished? Vor in Alexandria and 2 
in the rest of Egypt, and also in Cyrene,® 
as if incited by some terrible and factious spirit, 
they rushed into seditious measures against their 
fellow-inhabitants, the Greeks. The insurrec- 
tion increased greatly, and in the following year, 
while Lupus was governor of all Egypt,' it devel- 
oped into a war of no mean magnitude. 

In the first attack it happened that they were 3 
victorious over the Greeks, who fled to Alex- 

andria and imprisoned and slew the Jews that 
were in the city. But the Jews of Cyrene, although 
deprived of their aid, continued to plunder the 
land of Egypt and to devastate its. districts,? 
under the leadership of Lucuas.® Against them 
the emperor sent Marcius Turbo‘ with a foot and 
naval force and also with a force of cavalry, 

He carried on the war against them fora 4 


1 {15 A.D. 

2 Closs says: “According to Dion Cassius, LXVIII. 32, they slew 
in Cyrene 220,000 persons with terrible cruelty. At the same time 
there arose in Cy prus a disturbance of the Jews, who were very nu- 
merous in that island. According to Dion, 240,000 of the inhabi- 
tants were slain there. ‘Vheir leader was Artemion.’’? Compare 
Dion Cassius, //¢st. Rom, LXVILI. 32, and LXIX. 12 sq. ‘The 
Jews and the Greeks that dwelt together in different citics were 
constantly getting into trouble. The Greeks scorned the Jews, and 
the Jews in-return hated the Greeks and stirred up many bloody 
commotions against them, See Jost’s Geschichte der fsracliten, 
chap. IIT. p. 181 sq. ‘The word ‘another’? in this passage is used 
apparently with reference to the Jewish war under Vespasian, of 
which Eusebius has spoken at length in the early part of the third 
Book. 

3 ‘The Jews were very TS both in Egypt and in Cyrene, 
which lay directly west of Ngypt. The Jews of Cyrene had a syna- 
Bogue : at Jerusé alem, according to Acts vi. Q- 

4 Lupus is, to me at least, an otherwise unknown character. 

5 poor. See Bk. II. chap. 17, note ro. 

© Lucuas is called by Dion Cassix rs CLXVITET. 
Miinter suggests that he may have borne a double name, 
anda Roms in, as did many of the Jews of that time. 

7 Marcius Turbo was one of the most distinguished of the Roman 
generals under ‘Trajan and Hadrian, and finally became privtorian 
prefect under Hadrian. See Dion Cassius, UNIX, 18, and Spartian, 
Hadr. 4-9, 15. 
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IV. 4.] QUADRATUS AND ARISTIDES. 175 


long time and fought many battles, and slew] our religion,? because certain wicked men? had 


many thousands of Jews, not only of those of| attempted to trouble the Christians. 


Cyrene, but also of those who dwelt in Egypt 

and had come to the assistance of their king 
5 Lucuas. But the emperor, fearing that the 

Jews in Mesopotamia would also make an 
attack upon the inhabitants of that country, 
commanded Lucius Quintus* to clear the prov- 
ince of them. And he having marched against 
them slew a great multitude of those that dwelt 
there; and in consequence of his success he 
was made governor of Judea by the emperor. 
These events are recorded also in these very 
words by the Greek historians that have written 
accounts of those times.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


The Apologists that wrote in Defense of the 
Faith during the Reign of Adrian. 


1 Arrer Trajan had reigned for nineteen 

and a half years? At‘lius Adrian became his 
successor in the empire. To him Quadratus 
addressed a discourse containing an apology for 


8 Lucius Quintus was an independent Moorish chief, who served 
voluntarily in the Roman army and became one of ‘Vrajan’s favorite 
generals. He was made governor of Judea by Trajan, and was 
afterward raised to the consulship, According to Themistius (Ovat, 
XVI.), Trajan at one time intended to make him his successor. See 
Dion Cassius, LX VIII. 8, 22, 30, 32; LXIX. 2; Spartian, Hadr. 5, 
7, and cf. V alesius?’ note oe this passage. 

9 The language of Musebius might imply that he had other sources 
than the Greek w riters, but this does not scem to have been the case. 
He apparently follow ed Dion C assius for the most part, but evidently 
had some other source (the same which Orosius afterward followed), 
for he differs from Dion in the name of the Jewish leader, calling him 
Lucuas instead of Andreas. The only extant accounts of these 
affairs by Greek historians are those of Dion Cassius and Orosius, 
but there were evidently others in Eusebius’ time. 

1 Trajan reigned from Jan. 27, 98, to Aug. 7 or 8, 117. 

2 The importance of Quadratus’ Apology in the mind of Euse- 
bius is shown by his beginning the events of Hladrian’s reign with 
it, as well as by the fact that he gives it also in his Cys-on¢ year 
2041 of Abraham (124 to 125 A.D.), where he calls Quadratus ‘21 4- 
ditor Apostolorum.” Vs eatius gives few events in his Chroud- 
cle, and therefore the reference to this is all the more significant. 
We find no mention of Quadratus and Aristides before Kusebius, 
and of the Apology of Quadratus we have only the few lines which 
are given in this chapter. In the C/yrenicle Musebius says that 
Quadratus and Aristides addressed apologies to Hadrian ducing g his 
stay in Athens. One MS. of the Chrourcle gives the date as 125 
A.D. (2r41 Abr.), and this is correct; for, according to Diirr (Dre 
Reisen des Raisers Hadrian, Wien, 1881, p. 42 to 44, and 70 to 71), 
Hadrian was in Athens from the fall of 1 25 to the summer of 126 and 
from the spring of r2g to the spring of r30. Eusebius adds in his 
Chronicle (but omits here) that these apologies were the cause of a 
favorable edict from Hadrian, but this is incorrect. Eusebius (1V, 12) 
makes a similar statement in regard to the Apology of Justin, making a 
favorable edict (which has been proved to be unauthentic) of the him- 
peror Antoninus the result of it. (Sce Overbeck, Studien aur Ge- 
schichte der alten Kirche, 1. 108 sq., 139.) (Quadratus and Aris- 
tides are the oldest apologists known to us. Eusebius does not 
mention them again. ‘his Quadratus must not be confounded with 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens in the time of Marcus Aurelius, who 
is meptioned in chap. 23; for the apoloyist Quadratus who be longed 
to the time of the apostles can hardly have been a bishop during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Nor is there any decisive ground to 
identify him with the prophet mentioned in Bk, IIL. chap. 37 and Bk. 
V. chap. 7, for Quadratus was a very common name, and the prophet 
and the apolog rist seem to have be longed to ditferent countries (sce 
Hammack, Ueberlicferung der griech, sl pol. p. 103). Many schol- 
ars, however, identify the prophet and the apologist, and it must be 
said that Eusebius’ mention of the prophet in 111. 37, and of the 
apologist in 1V. 3, without any qualifying phrases, looks as if one 
well-known Quadratus were referred to. The matter must remain 
undecided. Jerome speaks of Quadvatus and Aristides once in the 
Chronicle, year 2142, and in de vir. til. chap. tg and 20. In chap. 
1g he identifies Quadratus, the apologist, and Quadratus, the bishop 
of Athens, but he evidently had no other source than Busebius (as 


Lhe work 
is still in the hands of a great many of the 
brethren, as also in our own, and furnishes clear 
proofs of the man’s understanding and of 

his apostolic orthodoxy.’ He himself re- 2 
veals the early date at which jhe lived in the 
following words: “ But the works of our Saviour 
were always present,’ for they were genuine :— 
those that were healed, and those that were 
raised from the dead, who were seen not only 
when they were healed and when they were raised, 
but were also always present; and not merely 
while the Saviour was on earth, but also after his 
death, they were alive for quite a while, So that 
some of them lived even to our day.”® Such 
then was Quadratus. 

Aristides also, a believer earnestly de- 3 
voted to our religion, left, like Quadratus, an 
apology for the faith, addressed to Adrian.’ 
His work, too, has been preserved even to the 
present day by a great many persons, 


CHAPTER IV, 


The Pishops of Rome and of Alexandria under 
the Same Emperors 


In the third year of the same reign, Alexan- 
der, bishop of Rome, died, after holding office 


was usually the case, so that he can very rarely be accepted as an 
independent witness), and his statements here are the result simply 
of a combination of his own. ‘The later scattering traditions in 
regard to Quadratus and Aristides (chiefly in the Martyrologies) 
rest probably only upon the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome, and 
whatever enlargement they offer is untrustworthy. ‘The Apology 
of Quadratus was perhaps extant at the beginning of the seventh 
century; see Photius, Cod. 162. One later tradition made Quadra- 
tus the angel of Philadelphia, addressed in the Apocalypse; another 
located him in Magnesia (this Otto accepts). Either tradition 
might be true, but one is worth no more than the other. Compare 
Harnack, ze Veberlieferung der griech. Apol., and Otto, Corpus 
=lpal. ¢ “Mirist. IX. p. 333 sq. 

% ‘This phrase is very significant, as showing the idea of Eusebius 
that the persecutions did not proceed from the emperors themselves, 
but were the result of the machinations of the enemies of the Chris- 
tians. 

4 4 opdoropia, Compare the use of op8o,ovvta in 2 Tim. di, 15. 

The fragment begins tov S€ cwrypos HuwaY Ta Epya ae TapyV. 
The dé seems to introduce a contrast, and allows us to assume with 
some measure of assurance that an exposure of the pretended won- 
i heathen magicians, who were numerous at that time, pre- 
ceded this ocular proof of the genuineness of Christ’s miracles. 

6 Quadratus had evidently seen none of these persons himself; 
he had simply heard of them through others. We have no record else- 
where of the fact that any of those “raised by Christ lived to a later age. 

7 Aristides of Athens, a contemporary of Quadratus, is called by 
Eusebius in his Chrontele a philosopher ” (xostré dogmatis par 
losophus Athentensts). Eusebius does not quote his work, perhaps 
because He did mot himself pos sess acopy, perhaps because it contained 
no historiéal matter suitable to his purpose. Ie does not mention 
him again (the Aris Pye the friend of Africanus, of Bk. I. chap. 7 
and of Bk. V1. chap. 31, lived a century later), and his Apology ts 
quoted by none of the TF athers, = far as is known. Wague and 
worthless traditions of the Mid dle Aces still kept his name alive, as 
in the case of (Quadratus, but the Apology itself disappeared long irereyy 
until in 1878 a fragment of an Apology, bearing the name of ‘‘Aris- 
tides, the Philosopher of Athens,” was published by the Mechitarists 
from a codex of the yearg8r. It is a fragment of an Armenian trans- 
lation of the fifth century; and although its genuineness has been 
denied, it is accepted by most critics, and seems to be an ae 
fragment from the age of Hadrian. See especially Harnack, 44d. 
p- rog sq-, and again in nary od ed., Supplement Vol. p. Ce 
681; also Schall, CA. /7 rst. IT. p. 709. 

1 J.e. the emperor acu 

2 On Alexander, sce aboye, chap. 1, note 4, 
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[IV. 4. 


ten years. His successor was Xystus.? About 
the same time Primus, bishop of Alexandria, 
died in the twelfth year of his episcopate, and 
was succeeded by Justus.’ 


CHAPTER. V; 


The Bishops of Jerusalem from the Age of our 


Saviour to the Period under Cpe oe 


a Tue chronology of the bishops of Jerusa- 
lem I have nowhere found preserved in 
writing ;' for tradition says that they were 

2 all short lived. But I have learned this 
much from writings,’ that until the siege of | 

the Jews, which took place under Adrian,* there 

were fifteen bishops in succession there,‘ all of 


3 Known as Sixtus I. (Sixtus, or Sistus, being the Latin form of 
the name) in the listof Roman bishops. Tle was supposed to be the 
author ofa collection of religious and moral maaxims, which were 
widely read in the ancient Cliure h and are mentioned by many of 
the Fathers. Hus authorship was disputed by Jerome and others, 
and the work from that time on was commonly assigned to a heathen 
author, until recently some voices have again been heard in favor of 
the auth yrship of Bishop Sixtus (notably de Lagarde and liwald). 
See Schaff’s Church Hist. 11, p. 703 sq. 

He is, according to Lipsius, the first Roman bishop whose dates 
we have any means of ascertaining, and it may be assumed that he 
was the first one that occupied an episcopal position in Rome; and 

et, even in his time, the monarchical episcopate can hardly have 
bene established in its full sense. [nn the next chapter we are told 
that he held office ten years; and this figure, which is supported by 
most of the ancient catalogues, m¢ ay be accepted as approximately 
correct. ‘The date of his accession given here by Musebius cannot, 
however, be correct; for, as Lipsius has shown (Chxyon. de vom. 
Bischife, p. 183 sq.) he must haye died at least as early as 126 A.D. 
(possibly as early as 124), so that his accession took place not later 
than 116; that is, before the death of Trajan. Jake most of the other 
early Roman bishops he is celebrated as a martyr in the martyrolo- 
gies, but the fact of his martyrdom rests upon a very late and worth- 
less tradition. 

4 On Primus, see chap. 1, note 4. Eusebius contradicts his own 
dates here. For in chap. rt he says that Alexander of Rome and 
Primus of Alexandria became bishops at the same time; but accord- 
ing to this chapter, Alexander died at the close of the tenth year of 
his episcopate, and Primus in the twelfth year of his. Iusebius may 
have used the word * about’ advisedly, to cover considerable ground, 
and may have grouped the two bishops together simply for conven- 
lence’ sake. No reliance is to be placed upon the dates in any 
case. 

6 We know nothing about Justus except that he ruled eleven 
years, according to the next chapter. If Primus died in the twelfth 
year of his episcopate, as Musebius says in this chapter, and entered 
upon his office in the twelfth year of ‘Vrajan, as he says in chapter r, 
Justus must haye become bishop about 120 A.p., in the third or 
fourth year of Hadrian. Jt must be remembered, however, that all 
of these dates are historically worthless. 

1 In his Chron. Musebius also gives the names of these bishops 
of Jerusalem, without assigning dates to more than two or three of 
them. But in Nicephorus Callisti the dates are given. From what 
source Nicephorus drew we do not know. He is, at any rate, too 
late to be of any worth as an authority on such a subject. In fact, 
these men were not regular monarchical bishops, holding office in 
succession (see note 4), and hence Eusebius is quite excusable for 
his ignorance in regard to their dates. Sce Ritschl’s LutsteAune 
der alt-hath. Kirche , p- 246 sq. 

2 Reuterdahl (De Fontibus Hist. eccles. Fuscb., p. 55) conjec- 
tures that these ‘‘ writings’? were found in the church of Jerusalem 
itself, and compares a passage in the Mem. Avan. I]. 5: “The 
first bishops that presided there [1,e, at Jerusalem] are said to have 
been Jews, and their names are preseryed by the inhabitants of the 
country.”” ° Had Ilegesippus or any other known author been the 
source of his information, he would probably have mentioned his 
name. 

3 In 135 A.D. See below, chap. 7 

4 From Hegesippus (see above, if 3c. III. chap. 32) we learn that 
Symeon, the successor of James, was martyred during ‘Prajan's 
reign, As was seen in note 6 of the chapter referred to, the mx uty 
dom probably occurred early in that reign. Busebius, in his Chyow., 
refers the martyrdom and the accession ‘of Justus to the tenth year 
of Trajan (107 A.D.). ‘This leaves thirteen bishops to be inserted 
between 107 (or, if this date is not reliable, 93+) and 135 A.D, which 


whom are said to have been of Hebrew descent, 
and to have received the knowledge of Christ in 
purity, so that they were approved by those who 
were able to judge of such matters, and were 
deemed worthy of the episcopate. T’or their 
whole church consisted then of believing He- 
brews who continued from the days of the apos- 
tles until the siege which took place at this time ; 
in which siege the Jews, having again rebelled 
against the Romans, were conquered after 
severe battles. But since the bishops of 3 
the circumcision ceased at this time, it is 
proper to give here a list of their names from 
a beginning. ‘The first, then, was James, the 
-called brother of the Lord ; * the second, my ike 

eon ;° the third, Justus ;7 the fourelay TERME Chass 4 : 
the fifth Ne Tobias ; A Ms tyqdoh, JeSayyanymium Fee 
seventh, John; the eighth, Matthias ; the ninth, 
Philip ; the tenth, Seneca ;* the eleventh, Justus ; 
the twelfth, Levi; the thirteenth, I: phres ; me the 
fourteenth, Joseph ;" and finally, the fif- 
teenth , Judas. These are the bishops o. 4 
Jerusalem that lived between the age of the 
apostles and the time referred to, all of them 
belonging to the circumcision. 

In the twelfth year of the reign of Adrian, 5 
Xystus, having completed the tenth year of 


Christ, the presbyters took the lead, and that they were afterward 
made by tradition into successive monarchical bishops. Closs and 
Gieseler suppose that there were bishops of a number of churches in 
Palestine at the same time, w hom trac lition made successive bishops 
of Jerusalem. but the fact is, that the episcopate is of Greek, not 
of Jewish, origin, and in the strictly Terie Christian churches of 
Palestine no such person as a bishop can haye existed. Only after 
the church there came under the influence of the Gentile church, 
and Jost its prevailingly Jewish character, was it possible for a 
bishop, in the general sense of the term, to exist there. The Jewish 
Christians assumed for their church government the form of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, thouzh while James and Symeon were alive, they 
were naturally leade rs (according to the common Oriental custom, 
which exalted the relatives of the founder of a religion). The Jew- 
ish character of the Jerusalem concrezation was very marked until 
the destruction of the city under Hadrian (note that all but two of 
the fifteen bishops have Jewish ni ame s), after which all circumcised 
Jews — Christians as well as unb believers — were excluded, and a 
heathen Christian congregation took its place (see the next chapter). 
According to Stroth, followed by Closs, Stigloher, and Heinichen, 
the church of Jerus alem remained in Pella after 7O A.D., and was 
called the church of Jerusalem because it was made up of Christians 
from Jerusalem. ‘This is possible; but Eusebius evidently did not 
understand it so (compare, too, his Dew. Lvane, II. 5), and Epi- 
phanius (de Jfensa et Pond. chap. 15) says expressly that, after the 
destruction of the city by Vitus, the church returned again to Jeru- 
si lem and there is no good reason to doubt the report. 
5 On James, see above, Bk. Ms chap. x. 


is, to say the least, very suspicious. The true explanation appears 
to be that, after the death of Symeon, the last prominent relative of 


6 On Symeon, sce above, Bk. II. chap, 12, note 4. 

7 Of Justus and the following x named bishops we know nothing 
more. Justus is called Judas by Epiphanius, //e7. LXVI. 20. 

8 Zaccheus is called Zacharias by Epiph: inius. According to 
Jerome's version of IMusebius’ Chiro. he became bishop in the fif- 

teenth year of Trajan; according to the Armenian version, in the 
twelfth year. Dates are given by the Chron. for this bishop and 
for Seneca, but no confidence is to be reposed in the dates, nor in 
those given b} Epiphanius and Eutychius. The former, when he 
gives dates at all, 1s hopelessly at sea. The latter gives exact dates 
for every bishop, but quite without the support of ancient tradi- 
tion. 

9 The name Seneca is Latin, the only Latin name in the list. 
But there is nothing partic ularly surprising in a Jew's bearing a 
Latin name. It was quite common even for native Jews to bear 
both a Latin, or Greek, and a Hebrew name, and often the former 
was used to the exclusion of the latter. The name therefore does 
not disprove Seneca’s Hebrew origin. 

W "Edens. Epiphanius ealls him ’Ovadpes. The Armenian ver- 
sion of the Chor, calls him E phrem; Ji ‘rome’s version, Ephres. 
Syncellus calls him’ Kbpacw, which is the Hebrew form of the name, 

1 'Twonp. He is called "Iwats by Epiphanius, and Joses by 
Jerome. 
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his episcopate,” was succeeded by Telesphorus,” 
the seventh in succession from the apostles. In 
the meantime, after the lapse of a year and some 
months, Mumenes," the sixth in order, succeeded 
to the leadership of the Alexandrian church, his 
predecessor having held office eleven years." 


CHAPTER Vi. 
The Last Siege of the Fews under Adrian, 


1 As the rebellion of the Jews at this time 
grew much more serious, Rufus, governor 
of Judea, after an auxiliary force had been sent 
him by the emperor, using their madness as a 
pretext, proceeded against them without mercy, 
and destroyed indiscriminately thousands of 
men and women and children, and in accord- 
ance with the laws of war reduced their 
country to a state of complete subjection. 
2 The leader of the Jews at this time was a 
man by the name of Barcocheba* (which 
signifies a star), who possessed the character of 


= 


12 On Xystus, see chap. 4, note 3. 

13° Telesphorus was a martyr, according to Irenzeus, II. 3. 3 
(compare below, chap. 10, and Dk. V. chap. 6), and the tradition is 
too old to be doubted, iMuscbius here agrees with Jerome's version 
of the Chyox. in putting the date of ‘Lelesphorus’ accession in the 
year 128 A.p., but the Armenian version puts it in 124; and Lipsius, 
with whom Overbeck agrees, puts it between 124 and 126. Since 
he held office eleven years (according to Eusebius, chap. ro, below, 
and other ancient catalogues), he must have died, according to 
Lipsius and Overbeck, between 135 and 137 A.D. (the latter being 
probably the correct date), and not in the first year of Antoninus 
Pius (138 A.p.), a5 Eusebius states in chap. to, below. ‘Tradition 
says that he fought against Marcion and Valentinus (which is quite 
possible), and that he was very strict in regard to fasts, sharpening 
them and increasing their number, which may or may not be true. 

14 We know nothing more about Eumenes. He is said in cliap. 
rr to have held office thirteen years, and this brings the date of his 
death into agreement with the date given by the Armenian version 
of the Chron., which differs by two years from the date given by 
Jerome. 

15 His predecessor was Justus. See the previous chapter. 

1 The rebellions of the Jews which had broken out in Cyrene 
and elsewhere during the reign of ‘Trajan only increased the cruelty 
of the Romans toward them, and in Palestine, as well as elsewhere 
in the East, their position was growing constantly worse. Already 
during the reign of Trajan Palestine itself was the scene of many 
minor disturbances and of much bitter persecution. Hadrian re- 
garded them as a troublesome people, and showed in the beginning 
of his reign that he was not very favorably disposed toward them. 
Indeed, it seems that he even went so far as to determine to build 
upon the site of Jerusalem a purely heathen city. It was at about 
this time, when all the Jews were longing for the Messiah, that a 
man appeared (his original name we do not know, but his coins 
make it probable that it was Simon), claiming to be the Messiah, 
and promising to free the Jews from the Roman yoke. He took the 
name Bar-Cochba, ‘* Son of a star,’’ and was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by Rabbi Akiba and other leading men among the Jews, who 
believed him to be the promised Messiah. He soon gathered a large 
force, and war finally broke out between him and Rufus, the gov- 
ernor of Judea, about the year 132. Rufus was not strong enough 
to put down the rebellion, and Julius Severus, Hadrian’s greatest 
general, was therefore summoned from Britain with a strong force. 
Bar-Cochba and his followers shut themselves up in Bethar, a strong 
fortificatjon, and after a long siege the place was taken in 135 A.D., 
in the fourth year of the war, and Bar-Cochba was put to death, 
VYhe Romans took severe revenge upon the Jews. Hadrian built 
upon the site of Jerusalem anew city, which he named Atha Capi- 
tolina, and upon the site of the temple a new temple to the Capitoline 
Jupiter, and passed a law that no Jew should henceforth enter the 
place. Under Bar-Cochba the Christians, who refused to join him 
in his rebellion, were very cruelly treated (cf. Justin Martyr, «!Ao/. 
I. 31, quoted in chap. 8, below). Upon this last war of the Jews, 
see Dion Cassius, LXINX. ra-14, and compare Jost’s Gesch, der 
Isracliten, WL. p. 227 sq., and Miinter’s Piidischer Arie. 

2 Heb. NSBDID ASB, ar-Cochba,which signifies {Son of a star” 
(cf. Num. xxiv. 17). After his defeat the Jews gave him the name 
NDB'ND 7D, Bar-Coziba, which means ** Son of a lic.” 
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a robber and a murderer, but nevertheless, re- 
lying upon his name, boasted to them, as if they 
were slaves, that he possessed wonderful powers ; 
and he pretended that he was a star that had 
come down to them out of heaven to bring them 
light in the midst of their misfortunes. 

The war raged most fiercely in the eigh- 3 
teenth year of Adrian,® at the city of Bith- 

ara,* which was a very secure fortress, situated 
not far from Jerusalem. When the siege had 
lasted a long time, and the rebels had been 
driven to the last extremity by hunger and thirst, 
and the instigator of the rebellion had suffered 
his just punishment, the whole nation was pro- 
hibited from this time on by a decree, and by 
the commands of Adrian, from ever going up to 
the country about Jerusalem. For the emperor 
gave orders that they should not even see from 
a distance the Jand of their fathers. Such 

is the account of Aristo of Pella® And 4 
thus, when the city had been emptied of 

the Jewish nation and had suffered the total 
destruction of its ancient inhabitants, it was col- 
onized by a different race, and the Roman city 
which subsequently arose changed its name and 
was called Ilia, in honor of the emperor /¢lius 
Adrian. And as the church there was now com- 


3 I.c. Aug. 134 to Aug. 135. 

4 B.d0npa, Rufinus Letiara, The exact situation of this place 
cannot be determined, although various localities have been sug- 
gested by travelers (see Robinson's (bd. Researches, Ill. p. 267 
sqq.)» We may conclude at any rate that it was, as Eusebius says, a 
strongly fortified place, and that it was situated somewhere in Judea. 

® Whether the whole of the previous account, or only the close 
of it, was taken by Ifusebius from Aristo of Pella, we do not know. 
Of Aristo of Pella himself we know very little. Eusebius is the first 
writer to mention him, and he and Maximus Confessor (in his notes 
on the work Ve mystica Theol. cap. 1. p. 17, ed. Corderii) are the 
only ones to give us any information about him (for the notices in 
Moses Chorenensis and in the Chron. Paschale—the only other 
places in which Aristo is mentioned — are entirely unreliable). 
Maximus informs us that Aristo was the author of a Dialorue of 
Papiscus and Fason, a work mentioned by many of the Fathers, 
but connected by none of them with Aristo. The dialogue, accord- 
ing to Maximus, was known to Clement of Alexandria, and there- 
fore must have been written as carly as, or very soon after, the mid- 
dle of the second century; and the fact that it recorded a dialogue 
between a Hebrew Christian and an Alexandrian Jew (as we learn 
from the epistle of Celsus, Ve Fudarca (ncredulitate, printed with 
the works of Cyprian, in Hartel’s edition, III. p. 119-132) would 
lead us to expect an early date for the work. ‘There can be found 
no good reason for doubting the accuracy of Maximus’ statement; 
and if it be accepted, we must conclude that the writer whom Euse- 
bius mentions here was the author of the dialogue referred to. If 
this be so, it is quite possible that it was from this dialogue that 
Eusebius drew the account which he here ascribes to Aristo; for 
such an account might well find a place in a dialogue between two 
Hebrews. It is possible, of course, that Aristo wrote some other 
work in which he discussed this subject; butif it had been an his- 
torical work, we should expect Husebius, according to his custom, 
to give its title. Hlarnack is quite correct in assuming that Euse- 
bius’ silence in regard to the work itself is significant, Doubtless 
the work did not please him, and hence he neither mentions it, nor 
gives an account of its author. his is just what we should expect 
Isusebius’ attitude to be toward such a Jewish Christian work (and 
at the same time, sucha ‘ simple’ work, as Origen calls it in Contra 
Cely. LV. 52) as we know the dialogue to have been. We are, of 
course, left largely to conjecture in this matter; but the above con- 
clusions seem at least probable. Compare Harnack’s Ucbertrefe- 
rung der grtech. Afol., p. 115 sq; and for a discussion of the 
nature of the dialogue (which is no longer extant), see his «lfe7- 
cativ Simonts Yuder et Theophiit Christiant (Texte und Un- 
tersuchuneen, 1. 3), p» 115 sq. (Harnack looks upon this Latin 
altercatio as, im part at least, a free reproduction of the lost dia- 
logue). Sce, also, the writer’s Dialoywe between a Christian and 
a Jew CAvtBodn Mancoxov Kat diAwvos "lovdacwr Tpos Movayov 
Tia), Pp. 33- 

‘The coun of Pella lay east of the Jordan, in Perea. See Bk, 
IIL. chap. 5, note 10, above, 
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178 THE CHOURCH HISTORY On EVSEBIUS, [IV. 6 


posed of Gentiles, the first one to assume the! Alexandrian! 


government of it after the bishops of the cireum- 
cision was Marcus.° 


CHAPTER: VII; 


The Persons that became at that Time Leaders 
of Knowledve falsely so-called 


1 As the churches throughout the world 

were now shining like the most. brilliant 
stars, and faith in our Saviour and Lord Jesus 
Christ was flourishing among the whole human 
race,” the demon who hates everything that is 
good, and is always hostile to the truth, and 
most bitterly opposed to the salvation of man, 
turned all his arts against the Church! In the 

beginning he armed himself against it with 
2 external persecutions. But now, being shut 

off from the use of such means,* he devised 
all sorts of plans, and employed other methods 
in his conflict with the Church, using base and 
deceitful men as instruments for the ruin of 
souls and as ministers of destruction. Instigated 
by him, impostors and deceivers, assuming the 
name of our religion, brought to the depths of 
ruin such of the believers as they could win over, 
and at the same time, by means of the deeds 
which they practiced, turned aw ay from the path 

which leads to the word of salvation those 
3 who were ignorant of the faith. Accord- 

ingly there proceeded from that Menander, 
whom we have already mentioned as the succes- 
sor of Simon,’ a certain serpent-like power, 
double-tongued and two-headed, which pro- 
duced the leaders of two different heresies, Satur- 
ninus, an Antiochian by birth,® and Basilides, an 


© Of this Mareus we know nothing more. Upon the Gentile 
bishops of Jerusalem, see Dk. V. chap. 12. 

1 YevSwripov yrwoews, Compare x ‘lim, vi. 20. 

2 This statement is of course an exaggeration. See above, Dk. 
II. chap. 3, note 1. 

3 These two paragraphs furnish an excellent illustration of Euse- 
bius’ dualistic and transcendental conception of history. In his 
opinion, heresy was not a natural growth from within, but an exter- 
nal evil brought upon the Church by the devil, when he could 
no longer persecute. According to this conception the Church 
conquers this external enemy, heresy, and then goes on as betore, 
unaffected by it. In agreement with this 1s his conception of here- 
tics themselves, whom he, in common with most other Christians 
of that age, considered without exception wicked and abandoned 
characters. 

4 Eusebius’ belief that persecution had ceased at the time of 
Hadrian is an illusion (see below, chap. 8, note 14) which falls in 
with his general conceptions upon this subject— conceptions which 
ruled among Christian writers until the end of the fourth century. 

5 See Bk. III. chap, 26, 

6 Saturninus is called Saturnilus by Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret, and his followers Saturnilians by Hegesippus, quoted 
in chap. 22, below. Irenaus (4ldv. Hay. 1. 24) and Elippolytus 


The former of these established 
schools of godless heresy in Syria, the lat- 
ter in Alexandria. Ircnans states* that the 4 
false teaching of Saturninus agreed in most 
respects with that of Mcnander, but that Basili- 
des, under the pretext of unspeakable mysteries, 
invented monstrous fables, and carried the fic- 
tions of his impious heresy quite beyond 
bounds. But as there were at that timea 5 
great many members of the Church? who 
were fighting tor the truth and defending apos- 
tolic and ecclesiastical doctrine with uncommon 
eloquence, so there were some also that fur- 
nished posterity through their writings with 
means of defense against the heresics to 
which we have referred” Of these there 96 
has come down to us a most powerful refu- 
tation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor," one of 


7 Pasilides was one ef the greatest and most famous of the 
Gnostics. Irenmus (1. 24) and the early Comipe ume of Hip- 
polytus (now lost, but used together with Trenacus’? work by Epipha- 
nius in his treatise against heresies) described a form of asili- 
diantsm which was not the orizinal, but a later corruption of the 
system. On the other hand, ( lement of Alexandria surely, and 
[lippolytus, in the fuller account in his Phcloseph. (VIL. 2 sq.), 
probably drew their knowledge of the system dire sctly from Dasil- 
iia? own work, the “xegetica, and hence represent the form of 
doctrine taught by Basilides him selfi—=a form differing greatly from 
the later corruptions of it which Lrenzeus discusses. ‘This systein 
was very profound, and bore in many respects a lofty chararter. 
Bastlides had apparently few followers (his son Isidore is the only 
prominent one known to us); and though his system created a 
Impression at the start, —so much so that his ne une always rem: 
one of the most famous of Gnostic nz umes, —it had little vital lity, 
and soon died out or was corrupted be yond recog gmition, He was 


(VIL. 16) give accounts of the man and his doctrine which are evt- 
dently taken from the same source, probably the lost Syetagued of 
Justin Martyr. Neither of them seems to have had any independent 
information, nor do any other writers know more about him than 
was cont: rined in that original source. Trenasus was possibly Muse- 

bius’ sole authority, althouch Trenaus assigns Saturninus only to 
Syria, while Eusebius makes him a,native of Antioch. Hippolytus 
says that he ‘spent his time in Antioch of Syria’? which may have 
been the statement of the original, or may have been a mere deduc- 

tion from a more ceneral statement such as Irenmus gives. In the 
same way Busebius may have needed no authority for his still more 
exact statement, 


mentioned of course in all the eener: al works against heresies w ritten 
hy the fathers, but no one scems to have com nposed a in espec ial ae f 
utation of his system except Agrippa Castor, to whom En 
refers, Trenzeus informs us that he taug sht at Alex: india, tin ane 
lytus (VII. 15) mentions sim ply I": sypt, while I pip yhanius (XN1. 1) 
names various Meyptian cities in which he labored , but it is evident 
that he is only enumerating places in which there were Dasilidians 
in his time, [tis not certain whether he is to be identified with the 
Basilides who is mentioned in the Acts ef slrchedaus as preaching 

in Persia, For an excellent account of Tasilides and his system, 

sce the article by Hort in the Dict. of Christ. Brog. sand in addi- 
tion to the works of Neander, Baur, and Lipsius on Gnosticism in 
general, see especially Uhlhorn’s Vas Basilidiantsche System, 
Géttin: en, 1855. 

8 Sce Iren: cus, ldo, Har. I, 24. 

9 exxAnoiagtiKwy avopar. ; 

19 The only one of these — that furnished posterity with means 
of defense against heresies’? —whom Iusebius mentions is Agrippa 
Castor, and it is evident that he knew of no others. Moreover, it is 
more than doubtful whether Agrippa Castor belonged to that time 
We do not know when he wrote, but it is hardly possible that the 
Church had at that period any onelcap: vble of answering such a work 
as the Commentary of Basilides, or any one who wouk wish to if he 
could. ‘Lhe activity of the Church was at this carly period devoted 
chiefly if not wholly to the production of apologies for the defense 
of the Church against the attacks of enemics from the outside, and 
to the composition of apocalypses. Fuscbius in the next chi pter 
mentions Hegesippus as another of these “ writers of the time. 
Dut the passage which he quotes to prove that Hegesippus wrote 
then only proves that the events mentioned took pla ice during his 
lifetime, and not necessarily within forty or fifty years of the time 
at which he was writing, ‘The fact is, that Ie: gesippus really wrote 
about 175 A.D. (later therefore than Justin M: artyr), and in chap, 
ex of this hook Nusebins restores him to his proper chronological 
place. ‘Pht general statement made here by Busebius in regard to 
the writers against heresy during the reign of Tfadrian rest upon his 
preconceived idea of what must have been the case, Tf the devil 
raised up enemies against the truth, the Church must certainly have 
had at the same time defenders to meet them. Tt is a simple exam- 
ple of well-meaning subjective reconstruction, He had the work 
of Agrippa Castor before him, and.undoubtedly believed that he lived 
at the time stated (which indeed we cannot absolutely deny), and 
believed, moreover, that other similar writers, whose names he did 
not know, lived at the same time. 

Of Agrippa C istor we know only what Eusebius tells us here. 
Jerome (de 7 chap, 21) adils nothing new, and ‘Vheodoret's 
statement (hah. . ms that Acrippa wrote against Basilides’ son, 
Isidore, as well as against Basilides himself, ts simply an expans apn 
of Eusebius’ account, and does not imply the existence af aty ther 
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BASILIDES AND CARPOCRATES, 
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a ee ee 


the most renowned writers of that day, which 

shows the terrible imposture of the man. 
7 While exposing his mysteries he says that 

Basilides wrote twenty-four books upon the 
Gospel,” and that he invented prophets for him- 
self named Barcabbas and Barcoph,” and others 
that had no existence, and that he gave them 
barbarous names in order to amaze those who 
marvel at such things; that he taught also that 
the eating of meat offered to idols and the un- 
guarded renunciation of the faith in times of 
persecution were matters of indifference ;" and 

that he enjoined upon his followers, like 
8 Pythagoras, a silence of five years.” Other 


Hbeelan 3 ' A | 
similar things the above-mentioned writer 


has recorded concerning Basilides, and has 
9 ably exposed the error of his heresy. Ire- 


work. Agrippa’s production, of which we do not know even the 
title, has entirely disappeared, 

12 ei; TO evVayycAtov Bisrca. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. TV. 
12) quotes from the twenty-third book of the .regetica of Vasilides. 
Origen (//om. tu Luc. 1.) says that Basilides * had even the audlac- 
ity to write a Gospel according to Basrlides,” and this remarl is 
repeated by Ambrose (/2x/. 72 Lic. 1.1), and seems to be Jerome's 
authority for the enumeration of a Gospel of Aasilides among the 
Apocryphal Gospels in his Cowwnent mu Matt., pre We know 
nothing more about this Gospel, and it is quite possible that Origen 
mistook the /veyetica for a Gospel. We do not know upon whiat 
Gospels Basilides wrote his Commentary (or A.regrtica), but it 1s 
hardly probable that he would have expounded his own Gospel even 
if such a work existed. The passage from the /¢.regetfea which 
Clement quotes looks to me like a part of an exposition of John ix. 
(although Lipsius, in the Dict. ef Christ. Diog. 11. 715, suggests 
Luke xxi. 12). Meanwhile, in the slcta Archelar, chap. 55 (see 
Gallandit Bibl, PP. WL. 608), is a quotation from ‘the thirteenth 
book of the treatises (fractatunut) of Basilides,” which is an expo- 
sition of the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). If this is 
the same work, it would seem that the 4 reve¢zca must have included 
at least Luke and John, possibly Matthew also, for we know that 
the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John were all used by the Basili- 
dians, ‘I'he respective positions in the work of the expositions of 
the passages from Luke and John (the former in the thirteenth, the 
latter in the twenty-third, book) would scem, however, to exclude 
Matthew, if the books were at all of equal length. If Lipsius were 
correct in regarding the latter passage as an exposition of Luke xxi. 
12, there would be no evidence that the Commentary covered more 
than a single Gospel. 

13 According to Epiphanius, some of the Ophites appealed to a 
certain prophet called Bareabbas. What his connection was with 
the one mentioned here we do not know. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. V1. 6) speaks of the L-xpositions of the Prophet Parchor 
by Isidore, the son of Basilides. This may be another of Dasilides’ 
prophets, but is more probably identical with the oft-mentioned Bar- 
coph, In the second book of these /-xfosrtfons, as quoted by 
Clement, occurs a reference to the prophecy of Chain or Ham. Rien- 
stra (De Euseb, Hist. Eccles. p. 29) thinks that Agrippa Castor 
was mistaken in saying that Basilides mentioned these prophets; but 
there seems to be no good reason to deny the accuracy of the re- 
port, even though we know nothing more about the prophets men- 
tioned. Hort (Dict. of Christ. Biog., article Pa veabbas) thinks, it 
likely that the prophecies current among the various Gnostic bodies 
belonged to the apocryphal Zoroastrian literature. ( 

144 his was not a doctrine of Basilides himself, but of his fol- 
lowers (compare the accounts of Trenaeus and Hippolytus). i If 
Agrippa Castor represented Basilides’ position thus, a5 Husebius 
says he did (though Eusebius may be only following Ireneus), it is 
an evidence that he did not live at the early date to which Eusebius 
assigns him, and this goes to confirm the view stated above, in note 
to, Jiasilides himself taught at least a moderate asceticism, while 
his followers went off into crude dualism and moral license (see the 
excellent account of Schaff, C/. F/rst. U1. 466 sq.). ; : 

16 Exactly what is meant by this ‘five years of silence” is un- 
certain. Whether it denoted unquestioning and silent obedience of 
all commands, as it meant in the case of the Pythagoreans (if, in- 
deed, the traditions in regard to the latter have any basis in fact) or 
strict secrecy as to the doctrines taught, cannot be decided. The 
report in regard to the Basilidians, in so far as it has any truth, 

robably arose on the ground of some such prohibition, which may 
ae been made by some follower of Basilides, if not by the latter 
himself, A bond of secreey would lend an air of mystery to the 
school, which would accord well with the character of its later teach- 
ings. But we cannot make Basilides responsible for such proceed- 
ings. Agrippa Castor, as reproduced here by Kusebtus, is our sole 
authority for the enjoinment of silence by Basilides. 


neus also writes that Carpocrates was a con- 
temporary of these men, and that he was the 
father of another heresy, called the heresy of 
the Gnostics,”” who did not wish to transmit any 
longer the magic arts of Simon, as that one ™ had 
done, in secret, but openly.” For they boasted 
— as.of something great — of love potions that 
were carefully prepared by them, and of certain 
demons that sent them dreams and lent them 
their protection, and of other similar agencies ; 
and in accordance with these things they taught 
that it was necessary for those who wished to 
enter fully into their mysteries, or rather into 
their abominations, to practice all the worst 
kinds of wickedness, on the ground that they 
could escape the cosmic powers, as they called 
them, in no other way than by discharging their 


16 See Trenaus, «ldv. /fer. 1. 25. 

WVhe date of the rise of Gnosticism cannot be fixed. Indeed, 
all the requisite conditions existed from the beginning. It was the 
“acute Verwelthehune” (as Harnack calls it) of Christianity, the 
development of it in Counection with the various ethnic philosophies, 
and it began as soon as Christianity came in contact with the Greek 
mind, At first it was not heretical, simply because there were no 
standards by which to try it. ‘here was only the preaching of the 
Christians; the canon was not yet formed; episcopacy was not yet 
established; both arose as safeguards against heresy. It was in 
the time of Hadrian, perhaps, that these speculations began to be 
regarded as heresies, because they contradicted certain fundamental 
truths to which the Christians felt that they must cling, such as the 
unity of God, his graciousness, his goodness, ete.; and therefore 
the Christians dated Gnosticism from that time. Gnosticism was 
ostensibly conquered, but victory was achieved only as the Church 
itself became in a certain sense Gnostic, It followed the course of 
Gnosticism a century later; that is, it wrote commentarics, systems 
of doctrine, &e., philosophizing about religious things (ef. Harnack’s 
Dovmengeschichte, i. p. 162 sq.). It must be remembered in read- 
ine the bathers’ accounts of Gnosticism that they took minor and 
untmportant details and magnitied them, and treated them as the 
essenuals of the system or systems. In this way fur greater variety 
appears to have existed in Gnosticism than was the case. The es- 
scntial principles were largely the same throughout; the differences 
were chiefly in regard to details. It is this conduct on the part of 
the Wathers that gives us such a distorted and often ridiculous view 
of Gnosticism, 

‘Vhe Carpocratians are the first of whom Trenzeus expressly says 
that they called themselves Gnostics (adv. Her. 1. 25, 6), while 
Hippolytus first speaks of the name as adopted by the Naasseni 
(VY.1). ‘he Carpocratians are mentioned by Hegesippus (quoted 
below in chap, 22). The system was more exclusively Greek in its 
character than any other of the Gnostic systems, The immoral- 
ity of the sect was proverbial; Tertullian (de Anzma,c. 35) calls 
Carpocrates a magician and a fornicator. He taught the superiority 
of man over the powers of the world, the moral indifference of things 
in themselves, and hence, whether he himself was immoral or not, 
his followers carried out his principles to the extreme, and believed 
that the trne Gnostic might and even must have experience of every- 
thing, and therefore should practice all sorts of immoralitics, 

Eusebius is probably right in assigning Carpocrates to this 
period. The relation of his system to those of Saturninus and 
Basilides seems to imply that he followed them, but at no great 
interval, Other sources for a knowledge of Carpocrates and his 
sect are Trenmus (1. 25 and IT. 31-33), Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 111. 2), Hippolytus (2222, VIL, 20), Tertullian (de elocve, 
23, 35), Pseudo-Tertullian (adv. omnes Her. 3), Epiphanius 
(/fer. 27), and Philaster (c. 35). Of these only Trenzeus, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, and the earher treatise of Hippolytus (which lies 
at the base of Pseudo-Tertullian and Philaster) are independent; 
and probably, back of Irenaeus, lies Justin Martyr’s lost Syxfagma,; 
though it is Very likely that Irenceus knew the sect personally, and 
made additions of his own, Compare Harnack’s Quellenkritih des 
Guosticisuius, Pp. 41 $q. 

18 ¢xecvos, referring back to Basilides. 

1 Where Eusebius sceured the information that the Carpocra- 
tians made the magic rites of Simon public, instead of keeping them 
seeret, as Basilides had done, I cannot tell. None of our existing 
sourees mentions this fact, and whether Eusebius took it from some 
lost source, or whether itis simply a deduction of his own, IT am not 
certain. In other respects his account agrees closely with that of 
Treueus. It is possible that he had seen the lost work of Hlippoly- 
tus (sce below, WI, 22, note 9), and from that had picked up this 
item which he states as a fact. But the omission of it in Philaster, 
Peeudo-Tertullian, and Epiphanius are against this supposition, 
Justin's Syutagaa Musebius probably never saw (see below, chap, 
Ir, note 31). 
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THE CHURCH HISTOR OR EUSEBIUS. 


(IV. 7. 


obligations to them all by infamous con- 
10 duct. Thus it came to pass that the malig- 

nant demon, making use of these ministers, 
on the one hand enslaved those that were so 
pitiably led astray by them to their own destruc- 
tion, while on the other hand he furnished to 
the unbelieving heathen abundant opportunities 
for slandering the divine word, inasmuch as the 

reputation of these men brought infamy 
11 upon the whole race of Christians. In this 

way, therefore, it came to pass that there 
was spread abroad in regard to us among the 
unbelievers of that age, the infamous and most 
absurd suspicion that we practiced unlawful 

commerce with mothers and sisters, and 
12 enjoyed impious feasts.’ He did not, how- 

ever, long succeed in these artifices, as the 

truth established itself and in time shone 
18 with great brilliancy. For the machinations 

of its enemies were refuted by its power 
and speedily vanished. One new heresy arose 
after another, and the former ones always passed 
away, and now at one time, now at another, now 
in one way, now in other ways, were lost in ideas 
of various kinds and various forms. But the 
splendor of the catholic and only true Church, 
which is always the same, grew in magnitude 
and power, and reflected its piety and simpli- 


city and freedom, and the modesty and purity of 


its inspired life and philosophy to every na- 

14 ‘tion both of Greeks and of Barbarians. At the 
same time the slanderous accusations which 

had been brought against the whole Church” 


20 The chief accusations urged against the early Christians by 
their antagonists were athcism, cannibalism, and ie These 
charges were made very early. Justin Martyr (fo/. I. 26) men- 
tions | them, and Pliny in his epistle to Trajan speaks of ae innocent 


meals of the Christians, implying that they had been accused of 


immorality in connection with them. (Compare, also, Tertullian’s 
Afpol. 7, 8, and Ad Nationes, 7.) In fact, suspicions arose pane 
the heathen as soon as their love feasts became secret, ‘The perse 

cution in Lyons is to be explained only by the belicf of the officers 
that these and similar accusations were true, ‘The Christians com- 
monly denied all such charges zx fofo, and supported their denial by 
urging the absurdity of such conduct; but sometimes, as in the 
present case, they endeavored to exonerate themselves by attrib- 
uting the crimes with which they were charged to heretics. ‘This 
course, however, helped them little with the heathen, as the latter 
did not disting ruish between the various parties of Christians, but 
treated them all as one class. The statement of Eusebius in the 
present case is noteworthy. He thinks that the crimes were really 
committed by heretics, and occasioned the accusations of the heathen, 

and he thus admits that the ch: urges were founded upon fact. In 
this case he acts toward the heretics in the same w: vy that the hea- 
then acted toward the Christians as a whole. ‘This method of exon- 
erating themselves appears as early as Justin Martyr (compare his 
Afol. i 26). TIrenzus also (I. 25, 3), whom Eusebius substantially 
follows in this passage, and Philaster (c. 57), pursue the same 
course. 

21 Eusebius is correct in his statement that such accusations were 
no longer made in his day. The Church had, in fact, lived them 
down completely. It is noticeable that in the elaborate work of 
Celsus against the Christians, no such charges are found, From 
Origen (Contra Cels. VI, 27), however, we learn that there were 
still in his time some who believed these reports about the Chris- 
tians, though they were no longer made the basis of serious attacks. 
Whether Eusebius’ synchronization of the cessation of these slan- 
derous stories with th 1e cessation of the heresies of which he has 
been talking, is correct, is not so certain, as we know neither exactly 
when these heresies ran out, nor precisely the time at which the 
accusations ceased, At any rate, we cannot fully agree with Euse- 
bius’ explanation of the matter. The two things were hardly con- 
nected as direct cause and effect, though it cannot be denicd that 
the actual immoraliues of some of these antinomian sects m: vy have 
had some effect in confirming these tales, and hence that their ex- 


also vanished, and there remained our teach- 
ing alone, which has prevailed over all, and 
which is acknowledged to be superior to all in 
dignity and temperance, and in divine and phil- 
osophical doctrines. So that none of them now 
ventures to affix a base calumny upon our faith, 
or any such slander as our ancient enemies 
formerly delighted to utter. Nevertheless, 15 
in those times the truth again called forth 
many champions who fought in its defense against 
the godless heresies, refuting them not only with 
oral, but also with written arguments.” 


CHAPTER «Vill. 


Licclestastical Writers. 


Amonc these Hegesippus was well 1 
known.' We have already quoted his 
words a number of times,” relating events which 


happened in the time of the apostles ac- 
cording to his account. He records in five 2 
books the true tradition of apostolic doc- 
trine in a most simple style, and he indicates 
the time in which he flourished when he writes 
as follows concerning those that first set up 
idols: “'lo whom they erected cenotaphs and 
temples, as is done to the present day. Among 
whom is also Antinoiis,’ a slave of the Emperor 
Adrian, in whose honor are celebrated also the 
Antinoian games, which were instituted in our 
day. Tor he {i.e. Adrian] also founded a city 
named after Antinoiis,* and appointed proph- 
ets.” 

At the same time also Justin,agenuinelover 3 
of the true philosophy, was still continuing 
to busy himself with Greek literature.’ He indi- 
cates this time in the Apology which he addressed 
to Antonine, where he writes as follows :° “We 
do not think it out of place to mention here 
Antinoiis also, who lived in our day, and whom all 


tinction may have had some tendency to hasten the obliteration of 
the vile reports. 

22 Sce above, note to. 

* On the life and writings of Hegesippus, see below, chap. 22, 
note zr. Eusebius in this passage puts his literary activ ity too early 
(see above, chap. 7, note 10). Jerome follows Eusebius’ chronolog “+ 
cal arrangement in his de ver vé., giving an account of Hevesippus 
in chap. 22, between his accounts of Ay grippa Castor and Justin 
Martyr. 

2 Already quoted in Bk, IT. chap. 23, and in Bk. ITT. chap. 32. 

3 Antinoiis, a native of Bithynia, was a beautiful page of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and the object of his extravagant affections. He 
was probably Acomseel in the Nile, in 130 A.p. After his death he 
was raised to the rank of the gods, and temples were built for his 
worship in many parts of the empire, especially in Pgypt. In Athens 
too games were mstituted in his honor, and games were also cele- 
brated every fifth year at Mantinea, in Arcadia, according to Vale- 
sins \ who cites Pausantas as his authority, 

{ Hadrian rebuilt the city of Besa in the Thebais, in whose neigh- 
borhood Antinotis was drowned, ane called it Antinodpolis, 

> On Justin Martyr, see chap, 16, below. We do not know the 
date of his conversion, but as it did not take place until mature years, 
it is highly probable that he was sull a heathen during the greater 
part of Hadrian's reign. There is no reason, however, to suppose 
that Eusebius is speaking here with more than approxim ite accu- 
racy. Hfe may not have known any better than we the exact time 
of Justin’s conversion. 


§ Justin, fol. I. 29. 
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IV. 8] ADRIAN’S 


RESCRIPT. 181 


eee 


were driven by fear to worship as a god, although 

they knew who he was and whence he came.” 
4 The same writer, speaking of the Jewish war 

which took place at that time, adds the 
following :’ “For in the late Jewish war Barco- 
cheba, the leader of the Jewish rebellion, com- 
manded that Christians alone * should be visited 

with terrible punishments unless they would, 
5 deny and blaspheme Jesus Christ.” And in 

the same work he shows that his conversion 
from Greek philosophy to Christianity® was not 
without reason, but that it was the result of 
deliberation on his part. His words are as fol- 
lows: “For I myself, while I was delighted 
with the doctrines of Plato, and heard the Chris- 
tians slandered, and saw that they were afraid 
neither of death nor of anything else ordinarily 
looked upon as terrible, concluded that it was 
impossible that they could be living in wicked- 
ness and pleasure. For what pleasure-loving or 
intemperate man, or what man that counts it 
good to feast on human flesh, could welcome 
death that he might be deprived of his enjoy- 
ments, and would not rather strive to continue 
permanently his present life, and to escape the 

notice of the rulers, instead of giving him- 
6 sself up to be put to death?” The.same 

writer, moreover, relates that Adrian having 
received from Serennius Granianus,"' a most dis- 
tinguished governor, a letter” in behalf of the 
Christians, in which he stated that it was not just 
to slay the Christians without a regular accusa- 
tion and trial, merely for the sake of gratifying 
the outcries of the populace, sent a rescript? to 
Minucius Fundanus," proconsul of Asia, com- 


7 Justin, A fol. I. 31. 

8 ypiatiavous povovs. “* This Salone’ is, as Miinter remarks, 
not iethe understood as implying that Barcocheba did not treat the 
Greeks and Romans also with cruelty, but that he persecuted the 
Christians especially, from religious hate, if he could not compel 
them to apostatize. Moreover, he handled the Christians so roughly 
because of their hesitation to take part in the rebellion” (Closs). 

9 éni Thy OeomeBetay, 

10 Justin, Afol. Il, 12. Eusebius here quotes from what is now 
known as the Second Apology of Justin, but identifies it with the 
first, from which he has quoted just above, This implics that the 
two as he knew them formed but one work, and this is confirmed by 
his quotations in chaps. 16 and 17, below, For a discussion of this 
matter, see chap. 18, uote 3. 

1L The best MSS. of Eusebius write the name Nepevvcos Tpaviavos, 
but one MS., supported by Syncellus, writes the first word Sepevcos. 
Rufinus writes ‘* Serenius ”; Jerome, in his version of Huscbius’ 
Chronicle, followed by Orosius (VIL. 13), writes ‘Serentus Gra- 
nius,” and this, according to Kortholdt (quoted by Heinichen), is 
shown by an inscription to have been the correct form (sce Hein- 
ichen’s edition, 7 doce). We know no more of this man, except 
that he was Minucius Fundanus’ predecessor as proconsul of Asia, 
as we learn from the opening sentence of the reseript quoted in the 
next chapter. 

12 ypaupata. The plural is often used like the Latin dstere to 
denote a single epistle, and we learn from the opening sentence ot 
the rescript itself (if the Greck of Eusebius is to be relied on) that 
Hadriart replies, not to a number of letters, but to a single one, — 
an émeatoAn, as Eusebius calls it. 

13 ayrvypayac. 

4 This Minucius Fundanus is the same person that is addressed 
by Pliny, £/. I. 9 (see Mommsen’s note in Keil’s ed. of Pliny’s 
epistles, p. tg). He is mentioned also by Melito (Eusebius, TV. 26) 
as proconsul of Asia, and itis there said that Hadrian wrete to him 
concerning the Christians. The authenticity of this rescript is a dis- 
puted point, Keim (7/eol. Jahrbiicher, 1856, p. 387 sqq.) was the 
first to dispute its genuineness. He has been followed by many 
scholars, especially Overbeck, who gives a very keen discussion of 


manding him to condemn no one without an 
indictment and a well-grounded accusation. 

And he gives a copy of the epistle, preserv- 7 
ing the original Latin in which it was writ- 

ten,” and prefacing it with the following words : ® 
“Although from the epistle of the greatest and 
most illustrious Emperor Adrian, your father, we 
have good ground to demand that you order 
judgment to be given as we have desired, yet we 
have asked this not because it was ordered by 
Adrian, but rather because we know that what 
we ask is just. And we have subjoined the copy 
of Adrian’s epistle that you may know that we are 


the various edicts of the early emperors relating to the Christians in 
his Studten zur Gesch. der alten Kirche, 1. p.93 sqq. The genu- 
incness of the edict, however, has been defended against Keim’s 
attack by Wicseler, Renan, Lightfoot, and others. The whole ques- 
tion hinges upon the interpretation of the rescript, According to 
Gicseler, Neander, and some others, it is aimed only against tumultu- 
ous proceedings, and, far from departing from the principle laid down 
by ‘Trajan, 1s an attempt to return to that principle and to substitute 
orderly judicial processes for popular attacks. If this be the sense 
of the edict, there is no reason to doubt its genuineness, but the next 
to the last sentence certainly cannot be interpreted in that way: ‘if 
any one therefore brings an accusation, and shows that they have 
done something contrary to the laws (te mapa tods vopous) deter- 
mine thus according to the hetnousness of the crine” (kata thv 
Svvauev tov axaptyuatos), Vhese last words are very sizniticant. 
They certainly imply various crimes of which the prisoners are sup- 
posed to be accused. According to the hecinousness of these crimes 
the punishment is to be regulated, In other words, the trial of the 
Christians was to be for the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
were guilty of moral or political crimes, not whether they merely 
professed Christianity; that is, the profession of Christianity, ac- 
cording to this rescript, is not treated as a crime in and of itself. 
If the edict then be genuine, Hadrian reversed completely Tra- 
jan’s principle of procedure which was to punish the profession of 
Christianity in and of itself as a crime, But in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pits and Mareus Aurelius the rescript of Trajan is seen still to 
be in full force. For this and other reasons presented by Keim and 
Overbeck, [am constrained to class this edict with those of Antoni- 
nus Pius and Marcus Aurelius as a forgery. It can hardly have 
been composed while Hadrian was still alive, but must have been 
forged before Justin wrote his Apology, for he gives it as a genuine 
edict, i.e. it must belong to the early part of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

The illusion under which the early Christian writers labored in re- 
gard to the relations of the emperors to Christianity is very remarka- 
ble. Both Melito and ‘Tertullian state that no emperor had persecuted 
the Christians except Nero and Domitian, Christian writers through- 
out the second century tatk in fact as if the mode of treatment which 
they were receiving was something new and strange, and in oppo- 
sition to the better treatment which previous emperors had accorded 
the Christians. In doing this, they ignore entirely the actual edicts 
of the emperors, all of which are now lost, and notice only forged 
edicts which ave favorable to the Christians; when and by whom 
they were forged we do not know. Thus Tertullian, in addressing 
Septimius Severus, speaks of the favors which his predecessors had 
granted the Christians and contrasts their conduct with his; Melito 
addresses Marcus Aurelius in the same way, and so Justin addresses 
Antoninus Pius. This method probably arose from a misunder- 
standing of the original edict of Trajan (cf. Bk. IIL. chap, 33, note 6), 
which they all considered favorable, and therefore presupposed a 
friendly attitude on the part of the emperors toward the Christians, 
which, not finding in their own age, they naturally transferred to a 
previous age. This led gradually to the idea— which Lactantius 
first gives precise expression to— that only the bad emperors perse- 
cuted Christianity, while the good ones were favorable to it. But 
after the empire became Christian, the belief became common that 
all the heathen emperors had been persecutors, the good as well as 
the bad; —sll the Christian emperors were placed upon one level, 
and all the heathen on another, the latter being looked upon, 
like Nero and Domitian, as wicked tyrants. Compare Over- 
beck, Zc. 

1% Our two MSS. of Justin have substituted the Greek transla- 
tion of Euschius for the Latin original given by the former, Rufinus, 
however, in his version of Eusebius’ Z/¢sfory, gives a Latin transla- 
tion which is very likely the original one, Compare Kimmel’s Pe 
Rufino, p. 175 sq., and Lightfoot’s /ynatius, 1. p. 463 54., and sce 
Otto’s Carpus Apo! I. p. 190 $q., where the edict is given, both in 
the Greck of our MSS. of Justin and in the Latin of Rufinus. Kein 
(clus dem Urchritstenthson, p, 184 sq.) contends that the Latin of 
Rufinus is net the original, but a translation of Busebtus’ Greek. 
His areuments, however, do not possess any real weight, and the 
majority of scholars accept Kimmel’s view. 


Ww Justin, Apol. I, 68, 
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speaking the truth in this matter also. And 
8 this is the copy.” After these words, the 

author referred to gives the rescript in 
Latin, which we have translated into Greek as 
accurately as we could.” It reads as follows: 


CHAPTER IX, 


The Epistle of Adrian, decreeing that we should 
not be punished without a Trial. 


1 “To Minucius Fundanus. I have received 
an epistle,’ written to me by Scrennius 
Granianus, a most illustrious man, whom you 
have succeeded. It does not seem right to me 
that the matter should be passed by without 
examination, lest the men? be harassed and 
opportunity be given to the informers for 
2 practicing villainy. If, therefore, the inhab- 
itants of the province can clearly sustain 
this petition against the Christians so as togive 
answer in a court of law, Iet them pursue this 
course alone, but let them not have resort to 
men’s petitions and outcries. or it is far more 
proper, if any one wishes to make an accu- 
sation, that you should examine into it, 
38 If any one therefore accuses them and 
shows that they are doing anything con- 
trary to the laws, do you pass judgment accord- 
ing to the heinousness of the crime.’ But, by 
Hercules! if any one bring an accusation 
through mere calumny, decide in regard to his 
criminality, and see to it that you inflict /pun- 
ishment.” ° 
Such are the contents of Adrian’s rescript. 


W We cannot judge as to the faithfulness of the Greek trans- 
lation which follows, because we are not absolutely sure whether 
the Latin of Rufinus is its original, or itself a translation of it, 
Eusebius and Rufinus, however, agree very well, and if the 
Latin of Rufinus is the original of Musebius’ translation, the lat- 
ter has succeeded much better than the Greek translator of the 
Apology of Tertullian referred to in Bk. IL. chap. 2, above, We 
should expect, however, that much greater pains would be taken 
with the translation of a brief offici i“ document of this kind than 
with such a work as Tertullian’s <ffo/osy, and Eusebius’ translation 


CHAPTER, X, 


The Bishops of Rome and of Alexandria during 
the Reign of Antoninus. 


ApriAN having died after a reign of twenty- 
one years,! was succeeded in the government of 
the Romans by Antoninus, called the Pious. 
In the first year of his reign ‘Velesphorus* died 
in the eleventh year of his episcopate, and Hy- 
ginus became bishop of Rome? — Irenwus 
records that Telesphorus’ death was made glo- 
rious by martyrdom, and in the same conncc- 
tion he states that in the time of the above- 
mentioned Roman bishop Hyginus, Valentinus, 
the founder of a sect of his own, and Cerdon, 


of the reseript does not by any means prove that he was a fluent 
Latin scholar. As remarked above (Bk. II. chap. 2, note 9), he 
probably had comparatively little acquaintance with the L atin, but 
enough to enable him to translate brief passages for himself in cases 
of necessity. 

1 Greek, ExcaroAyy 5 Latin, Utteras. 

2 Greck, ot avOpwmo; Latin, cimox77, 

3 This is the only really suspicious sentence in the edict. That 
Hadrian should desire to protect his Christian subjects as well as 
others from tumultuous and illegal proceedings, and from unfounded 
accusations, would be of course quite natural, and quite in accord 
with the spirit shown by Trajan in his reseript. But in this one 
sentence he implics that the Christians are to be conil lemned only 
for actual crimes, and that the mere profession of Christianity is not 
in itself a punish: ible offense. Much, therefore, as we might other- 
wise be epee to accept the edict as genuine, — natural as the 
style is and the position taken in the other portions of it, — this one 
sentence, considered in the light of all that we know of the attitude 
of H: udrian’s predecessors and successors toward the Christi: wns, and 
of all that we can gather of his own views, must, as | believe, con- 
demn it as a forgery. 

4 Compare this sentence with the closing words of the forged 
edict of Antoninus Pius quoted by Kuschius in chap. 13. Not only 
are the Christians to be released, but their accusers are to be pun- 
ished, Still there is a difference between the two commands in that 
here only an accusation made with the purpose of slander ts to be 
punished, while there the accuser is to be unconditionally held as 
guilty, if ‘actual crimes are not proved against the accused Christian, 


the author of Marcion’s error, were both well 
known at Rome.’ He writes as follows : ° 


(QISUNIPAN RIN, XL 
The Heresiarchs of that Age. 
“For Valentinus came to Rome under 1 


Hyginus, flourished under Pius, and re- 
mained until Anicetus.t Cerdon? also, Mar- 


The latter command would be subversive of all justice, and brands 
itsclf as a counterfeit on its very face; but i is the present case the 
injunction to enforce the law forbidding sl: ander against those who 
should slanderously accuse the Ghaetans is not Inconsistent with 
the principles of ‘Trajan and Hadrian, and hence not of itself alone 
an evidence of ungenuineness, 

5 Greek, Tus av éxduxyoecas; Latin, supplicit’s severtortbus 
vindices. 

1 Hadrian reigned from Aug. 8, 117, to July 10, 138 A.p. 

2 On Telesphorus, sce aboye, chap. 5, note 13. The date given 
here by Eusebius (138-139 A.D.) Is probably (as remarked there) at 
least a year too late. 

8’ We know very lithe about Tfyginus. His dates can be fixed 
with tolerable certainty as 137-141, the duration of his episcopate 
be ng four years, as 2e uscbius states in the next chapter.” See Lip- 
sis’ Chron. de ri t. Beschédfe, p. 169 and 263. Vhe Roman mar- 
tyrologics make him a martyr, but this means ‘nothing, as the carly 
bishops of Rome almost without exception are called martyrs by 
these documents. ‘The forged decretals ascribe to him the introduc- 
tion of a number of ecclesiastical rites. 

4 In his ddv. Her. UL. 3. 3. The testimony of Irenaeus rests 
upon Roman tradition at thes point, and is undoubtedly reliable. 
Yelesphorus is the first Roman bishop whom we know to have 
suffered martyrdom, although the Roman Catholic Church celebrates 
as martyrs all the so-called popes down to the fourth century. 

® On Valentinus, Cerdon, a Ai arcion, sce the next chapter, 

6 Trenwus, adv. far, U1. 

1 Valentinus is the best knx ie “of the Gnostics. According to 
Epiphanius (/Zer. XXXII. 2) he w ‘as born on the coast of Egypt, 
and studied Greek literature and science at Alexandria, ‘Vhe same 
writer, on the authority of the lost Syztegwra of Hippolytus, informs 
us that he taught in Cyprus, and this must have been before he went 
to Rome. The direct statement of Irenaus as to the date of his 
activity there is confirmed by Tertullian, and perhaps by Clement 
of Alexandria, and is not to be doubted, Since Hyginus held office 
in all proliability from 137-141, and Anicetus from 154 Or 155 to 166 
or 167, Walentinus must have been in Rome at least thirteen years, 
[lis chronological position between Basilides and Marcion (as given 
by Cleinent of Alexandria, Stone. WIT. 17) makes it probable that 
he came to Rome early in Antoninus’ reign, and remained there 
during all or the most of that retzn, but not longer. Walentinus’ 
followers divided into two schools, an Oriental and an Ttaltan, and 
constituted by far the most numerous and influential Gnostic sect. 
His system is the most profound and artistic of the Gnostic systems, 
and reveals great depth and power of mind. For an excellent 
account of Mejaneinus and Valentinianism, see Lipsius’ article in 
the Pict. of Christ. Bro. Vol, WW. Valeutinus occupies a promi- 
nent place in all works on Gnosticism, 

2 Cerdon is best known as the teacher of Marcion. Epiphanius 


(fer. XL.) and Philaster (//exé XLIV.) call him a native of Syria. 
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VALENTINUS, CERDON AND MARCION. 


13 


cion’s® predecessor, entered the Church in the 
time of Hyginus, the ninth? bishop, and made 
confession, and continued in this way, now 
teaching in secret, now making confession again, 
and now denounced for corrupt doctrine and 
withdrawing’ from the assembly of the brethren.” 

These words are found in the third book of 
2 the work Against Heresies. ‘And again in 

the first book he speaks as follows concern: 
ing Cerdon: ® “A certain Cerdon, who had taken 
his system from the followers of Simon, and had 
come to Rome under Hyginus, the ninth in the 
episcopal succession from the apostles,’ taught 
that the God proclaimed by the law and _ proph- 
ets was not the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For the former was known, but the latter un- 


Epiphanius speaks of a sect of Cerdonians, but there scems never 
to have been such a sect, and his disciples probably carly became 
followers of Marcion, who joined Cerdon soon after reaching Rome. 
It is not possible to distinguish his teachings from those of his pupil, 
Marcion. Hippolytus (X. 15) treats Cerdon and Mareton touether, 
making no attempt to distinguish their doctrines. Irenccus, in the 

assage quoted, and the lost Syxz¢éagwza of Hippolytus (represented 

y Pseudo-Vertullian’s adv. Her. and by Epiphantus) distinguish 
the two, treating Cerdon separately but very brictly. “The doctrines 
of Cerdon, however, viven by them, are identical with or at least 
very similar to the known views of Marcion. If they were really 
Cerdon’s positions before Marcion came to him, then his influence 
over Marcion was most decided. 

3 On Marcion, see below, note 24. 

4 The Latin text of Irenwus here reads “‘cvighth” instead of 
“ninth.” See below, note 7. 

5 é&pratamevos. ‘Lhis is commonly taken to mean that Cerdon 
was excommunicated. But as Valesius remarks, the participle is 
strictly middle, not passive. The distinction, however, cannot be 
insisted upon in the present case, and therefore we cannot determine 
decisively whether Cerdon was excluded by the congregation or 
excluded himself. 

6 Trenaus, «ldv. Heer. 1, 27. 1-2. 

7 Hyginus is here called the ninth bishop, and the reading is 
confirmed by a passase in Cyprian’s episle to Pompey (77, LX XIIT. 
2 in the dute-Vieene Mathers), ard also by Epiphanius (ffer. 
LXL. 1). In the passize quoted just above, however, from the 
third book of Irenzeus, although Eusebius calls Hyzinus the ‘ ninth,” 
the Latin text of Lrenazus makes him the “ eighth,” and according to 
Salmon in the Dect. ef Christ. Bing, + The MS, evidence its 
decisive that Irenaus here fin the passage quoted above from ITT. 
4. 3] describes Hyzinus as the eighth bishop, and this agrees with 
the list of Roman bishops siven in the preceding chapter (Adz. 
Her. V1. 3. 3), and with the « ription of Anicetus as. the tenth 
bishop a couple of chapters fur ron. Lipsius hence infers that 
Trenzeus drew his account of Cerdon from two sources in which 
Hyginus was differently described, but this inference is very preca- 
rious. In the interval between the composition of the first and third 
books, Irenzzus may haye been led to alter his way of counting by 
investigations concerning the succession of the Roman bishops, 
which he had in the meantime either made himself, or adopted from 
Hegesippus. As for the numeration ‘ninth,’ we do not venture to 
pronounce whether it indicates a list in which Peter was counted 
first bishop, or one in which Cletus and Anacletus were reckoned as 
distinct.” According to Eusebius’ own reckoning up to the present 
chapter, Hyginus was the eizhth, not the ninth, from the apostles, for 
in chap. 5, above, he calls ‘Telesphorus (flyginus’ predecessor) the 
seventh, in chap. 1, Alexander (the predecessor of Xystus, who pre- 
ceded Telesphorus) the fifth, and soon. Why, in the passage quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter, he should change his reckoning, 
and call Hyginus the ninth if the orizinal list of Irenaeus from which 
he drew said eighth is difficult to sce. It is possible that he made 
the change under the influence of the “ninth,” in the present pas- 
sage, which certainly stood in the orizinal text. It would be easier 
to think this if the order in which the passages are quoted were 
reversed, but it may be that Eusebius had the present quotation in 
mind when making the first, or that he went back afterward and 
corrected that to correspond. If he ventured to chanve the text of 
Trenwus in that passage, he must have done it in all good faith, 
assuming a mistake in transcription, where the contradiction was so 
glaring. It still remains to me inexplicable, however, why he did 

‘not chdnge the ninth” of the second passae to “ civhth” instead 
of the “eighth” of the first passage to “ ninth,’? Ife would thus 
have gotten rid of all contradictions, and have remained consistent 
with himself. Tam tempted, in fact, to believe that Eusebius found 
“ninth” in the original of both passages quoted, and copicd just 
what he found. At the same time, T do not feel disposed in the face 
of what Lipsius and Salmon say as to the original text of Irenazus to 
claim that Irenazus himself wrote “ niath’? at that point, 


‘ 


known; and the former was just, but the latter 
good.’ Marcion of Pontus succeeded Cerdon 
and developed his doctrine, uttering shame- 
less blasphemies.” The same Ireneus un- 38 
folds with the greatest vigor the unfathomable 
abyss of Valentinus’ errors in regard to matter, 
and reveals his wickedness, secret and _hid- 
den like a serpent lurking in its nest. And 4 
in addition to these men he says that there 
was also another that lived in that age, Marcus 
by name,’ who was remarkably skilled in magic 
arts. And he describes also their unholy initia- 
tions and their abominable mysteries in the 
following words: ** For some of them pre- 5 
pare a nuptial couch and perform a mystic 
rite with certain forms of expression addressed 
to those who are being initiated, and they say 
that it is a spiritual marriage which is cele- 
brated by them, after the likeness of the mar- 
riages above. But others lead them to water, and 
while they baptize them they repeat the follow- 
ing words: Into the name of the unknown 
father of the universe, into truth, the mother of 
all things, into the one that descended upon 
Jesus.’ Others repeat Hebrew names © in order 
the better to confound those who are being 
initiated.” 

But Hyginus ® having died at the close 6 
of the fourth year of his episcopate, Pius 


8 Marcion drew this same distinction between the strictly just 
God of the Old Testament and the vood or merciful God of the New, 
and the distinction was a fundamental one in his system. It is 
noticeable that Pseudo-Vertullian (olde. Ownues Her. chap. 6) says 
that Cerdon taught two Gods, one good, the other cruel (sezzmz) ; 
the good being the superior God, — the latter, the cruel one, being 
the creator of the world. 

9 Trenzeus gives an account of Mareus and the Marcosians in 
I. 13-21. He was a Gnostic of the sect of Valentinus. Jerome calls 
him a Basilidian (#4. LAXV. 3), but he was mistaken. Hippolytus 
and Ipiphanius (//e7. 34) copy their accounts from Irenaus, and 
probably had no direct knowledge of the works of Marcus, or of his 
Clement of Alexandria, however, knew and used his writings. 
It is probable that Asta Minor was the scene of his labors. He is 
spoken of in the present tense by Irenaus, and hence scems to have 
been alive when he wrote; that is, in the Jatter part of the second 
century, His additions to Valentinianism Ivy chieily, perhaps solely, 
in the introduction of worthless mavic rites. He seems to have 
lowered greatly the tone of the philosophical Gnosticism of Valenti- 
nus. See Salmon’s article in the Dict, ef Christ. Biog. 

10° Trenzeus, Adu. Fler. Lor, 3: 

11 eis Tov KateAbovTa ets Tov ‘Iyoovv. Taking the Greek simply 
as it stands, we should naturally put a comma before the second eis, 
and translate “f into the one that descended, into Jesus,” identifying 
the “one that descended” with Jesus. Dut the Gnostics in general 
taught that Jesus was only a man, upon whom descended one of the 
wons, or higher spiritual powers, and hence it is plaim that in the 
present case the ‘fone that descended upon [or literally ‘‘into’’] 
Jesus” is referred to here as the third person of the baptismal 
‘Trinity. iw ie : 

1 The Greek and Latin texts of Irenaeus add at this point widely 
variant lists of these words, but in both lists the words are quite 
meaningléss, 

1% On Flyginus, see the previous chapter, note 3. 

14 Buscbius states, just below, that Pius held office fifteen years, 
and in his Chronicle he gives the same figure. In that work (Ar- 
men, version) he places his accession in the first year of Antoninus 
Pius, thouzh the version of Jerome assigns it to the fifth year, and 
with this Muscbius agrees in his /7és¢oxy, for in the previous chapter 
he puts the accession of Hyginus in the first year of Antoninus Pius, 
and here tells us that Hysinus-held office four years. _ ee 
sims Pius’ episcopate to the years 199-154, as the earliest possible 
termini; the years r4t-156 as the latest. But since we learn trom 
chapter 14, below, that Polycarp was in Rome during the episcopate 
of Anicetus, and from other sources (see chapter 15, note 2) that 
he was martyred in Asia Minor in 155 or 156, we may assume I as 
certain that Pius cannot have held office as late as 156. The earlier 
date for his death (154) may therefore be accepted as more probable, 
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THE. CHURCH VHISEORY OF EUSEBIUS. 
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succeeded him in the government of the church 
of Rome. In Alexandria Marcus” was ap- 
pointed pastor, after Eumenes”™ had filled the 
office thirteen years in all. And Marcus having 
died after holding office ten years was succeeded 
by Celadion™ in the government of the 
7 ~~ church of Alexandria. And in Rome Pius 
died in the fifteenth year of his episcopate, 
and Anicetus’** assumed the leadership of the 
Christians there. NHegesippus records that he 
himself was in Rome at this time, and that he 
remained there until the episcopate of Eleu- 
therus.” 
8 But Justin” was especially prominent in 


The Liberian and Felician Catalogues put Anicetus between Hyzi- 
nus and Pius; but that is certainly incorrect, for, in support of the 
order given here by Eusebius, we have the testimony both of Hexe- 
sippus, quoted below, in chap. 22, and of Ireneus (111. 3). Pius is 
commonly regarded as the first monarchical bishop in the strict 
sense, the so-called bishops before his time having been simply lead- 
ing presbyters or presbyter bishops of the Roman church (sce chap. 
11, note 14). According to the Muratorian lragment and the Libe- 
rian Catalogue, Pius was the brother of Hermas, the author’of the 
Shepherd. Upon this alleged relationship, sce Bk. ILL, chap. 3, 
note 23. 

10 Of Marcus we know only what Eusebius tells us here: that he 
succeeded Eumenes, after the latter had held office thirteen years, 
and that he continued in office ten years. If Eumenes hecame bishop 
in 132 or 133 (sce above, chap. 5, note 16), then Marcus must have 
succeeded him in r45 or 146, and this agrees with the Armenian 
Chron, of Eusebius, which, while it does not mention the accession 
of Marcus, yet puts the accession of his successor Celadin in the 
eighteenth year of Antoninus Pius, which would make the begin- 
ning of his own episcopate the eighth year of the same ruler, Je- 
rome’s version of the Chroz., however, puts it in the sixth year. 
Little reliance is to be placed upon any of the dates of the Alexan- 
drian bishops during the first two centurics. 

16 On Eumenes, see above, chap. 5, note 14. 

17 Of Celadion we know only what Muscbius tells us here, and in 
chap. 19, where he gives fourteen years as the duration of his epis- 
copate, As mentioned in the previous note, the Armenian Chron. 
of Eusebius puts his accession in the cighteenth year of Antoninus 
Pius, i.e. 155 or 156, while the version of Jerome puts it in the six- 
teenth year. , 

18 Anicetus, according to the Armenian Chiro. of Eusebius, suc- 
ceeded Pius in the fifteenth year of Antoninus Pius; according to 
Jerome’s version, in the eighteenth year (1.c. 155 or 156), which is 
more nearly correct. Lipsius puts P ession between 154 and 
156 (sce note 14, above). According to chap. 19, below, with which 
both versions of the Ciro. agree, Anicetus licld office eleven years; 
i.e. until 165 to 167, when he was succeeded by Soter.  Lrenzeus (as 
quoted by Eusebius in Bk. V. chap. 24) informs us that Polycarp 
was in Rome in the time of Anicetus, and endeavored to induce him 
to adopt the Quartodeciman practice of celebrating Waster; but that, 
while the two remained perfectly friendly to one another, Anicctus 
would not change the custom of the Roman church (see the notes 
on the chapter referred to). As stated in note 13, the Liberian and 
Felician Catalogues incorrectly insert the name of Anicetus between 
those of Hyginus and Pius. 

19 Eusebius evidently makes a mistake here. That Hegesippus 
remained so long in Rome (Anicetus ruled from 154-168 (?), and 
Eleutherus from 177-190) is upon the face of it very improbable, 
And in this case we can see clearly how Husebius made his mistake. 
In chap. 22 he quotes a passage from Hegesippus in regard to his 
stay in Rome, and it was in all probability this passage trom which 
Eusebius drew his conclusion, But Hexesi ys there that he 
“remained in Rome until the time of Anicetus,” &c. It is probable, 
therefore, that he returned to the Mast during Anicctus’ episcopacy. 
He does not express himself as one who had remained in Rome unul 
the reign of Eleutherus; but Eusebius, from a hasty reading, might 
easily have gathered that idea. According to Hegesippus’ account 
in chap, 22, he must, then, have come to Rome é¢/ore Anicetus, 1c. 
during the reign of Pius, and this Husebtus does not here contradict, 
though he is said to do so by Reading, who translates the Greek 
words, emidnurjaat 77 ‘Pwun, “came to the city” (so, also, Closs, 
Stigloher, and Cruse). Dut the words properly mean ‘!to be m 
Rome,” not ‘to come to Rome,” which would require, rather, €7re- 
Syunorar eis THY ‘Pwr, as in § 2, above, where the words are used 
of Conn: Jerome, to be sure (de wry. i], 22), says that Hegesip- 
pus came to Rome in the time of Anicetus; but his account rests 
solely upon Eusebius, whom he mistranslated. ‘The tradition, there- 
fore, that Hegesippus came to Rome in the time of Anicetus has no 
foundation; be was already there, as he himself informs us, in chap. 
22, below. Cf. the note on this passage, m chap. 22. : 

20 Kusebius here puts Justin in his proper place, in the time of 
Antoninus Pius, The date of his birth is unknown, though it can- 


lis Z 


those days. In the guise of a philosopher 
he preached the divine word, and contended for 
the faith in his writings. He wrote also a work 
against Marcion,” in which he states that 

the latter was alive at the time he wrote. He 9 
speaks as follows: “And there is a cer- 

tain Marcion* of Pontus,” who is even now 


not have been far from the beginning of the second century. He 
was born in Flavia Neapolis, a Roman town built close by the ruins 
of the ancient Sychem, in Samaria. He was of heathen parentage, 
and reevived a thoroughly Greek education. He became an earnest 
student of philosophy, and after turning to many different systems 
in his search for truth, he was at last converted to Christianity, 
where he found that for which he had been searching; and his whole 
conception of Christianity shows the influence of the manner in which 
he accepted it. The date of his conversion is unknown, but it seems 
(from ad. I. 1) to have taken place at least before the close of the 
Barcochba war (135 a.p.). He died as a martyr at Rome. The 
date of his death is difficult to determine, but it probably took place 
under Marcus Aurelius, in 163+. Upon his death, see below, chap. 
16, note 4. Upon Justin, see Semich’s Fustén der Miirtyrer, 
Otto’s edition of the Greek Apologists, von Hngclhardt’s article 
in Herzoy, 2d ed., Holland's article in Smith and Wace’s Dict. of 
Christ. Biow., and tinally Schaff’s Ch. Hrsz. 11. p. 110 sq., where 
the most important literature is mentioned. Upon his theology, sce 
especially von Engclhardt’s masterly monograph, Das Christen- 
thume Fustins dcs Mitrtyrers (Mrlangen, 1878). A recent and in- 
teresting discussion of Justin’s testimony to early Christianity is 
found in Purves’ work on that subject (New York, 1889). 

21 ey ayjmate dbiAogohov, The reference here is to the distine- 
tive cloak or mantle of the Greck philosophers, which was called the 
pallfrum, and to which Justin refers in his Dzal. c. Trypho, § 1. 
Lhe wearing of the mantle was an advantage to the philosophers, in- 
asmuch as it gave them peculiar opportunitics to engage in phil- 
osophie discourse in the street or market, or other public places, 
which they could not otherwise so easily have enjoyed. Perhaps it 
was this fact which led Justin to continue wearing the cloak, and we 
see from the introduction to his Dialogue that it was the wearing of 
it which was the immediate occasion of his conversation with Trypho 
and his friends. Heraclas, the friend of Origen, also continued to 
wear the philosopher’s cloak after his conversion, as we learn from 
Bk. VI. chap. 19. 

22 This work against Marcion is also mentioned by Trenzeus, who 
quotes from it in his sld@z. Har. 1V. 16. 2 (see below, chap. 18), 
and by Photius, Cod. 125. The work is lost, and we have only the 
sinvle brief fragment preserved by Irenaus. It is possible that it 
formed a part of the larger Syutaguea contra ontnes Hwreses, 
mentioned by Justin in his sl fod. 1. 26 (see below), and it has been 
urged in support of this possibility that Irenasus nowhere mentions 
a work of Justin’s elyatust all Hereszes, although it is highly prob- 
able that he made use of such a work (see Lipsius’ Ouellen der ald- 
esten Ketsergesch. and Harnack's Zur Quellenkritik des Guosti- 
cfsmeus). It would scem that Irenzeus is referring to this work when 
he mentions the Syutagma contra Marcioneiz. On the other hand, 
Photius mentions the work against Marcion and the one against all 
heresies as two separate works. He does not seem, however, to 
have had a personal knowledge of them, and is possibly only repeat- 
ing Euscbius (Ilarnack says he is certainly doing so, UVcbertiefer- 
une d. gricch. Apel. p. 150; but in view of the fact that he omits 
two works mentioned by Muscbius, this seems to me somewhat doubt- 
ful); and if this is so, no reliance is to be placed upon his report, for 
it is evident that Eusebius himself knew neither of the two works, 
and hence the fact that he distinguishes them has no significance. 
Although, therefore, it cannot be determined whether Justin wrote 
two separate works against heretics, it is quite probable that he did 
not. 

The conduct of Eusebius in this connection is very peculiar. 
After mentioning the work against Marcion, he at once gives a quo- 
tation in such a way as to convey the impression that the quotation 
is taken from this work, but it is really taken from the first -lfology. 
This makes it very probable that he had not seen this work against 
Marcion, a conclusion which is confirmed by its omission from the 
list of Justin’s writings given in chap, 18. It is claimed by many 
that Eusebius practices a litde deception here, wishing to convey the 
impression, that he knew a book which he did not know. This ts not 
in accord with his usual conduct (as he seldom hesitates to confess 
his ignorance of any matter), and his general character for candor 
and honesty must be taken into account in deciding the case, He 
does not state directly that the quotation is taken from the work 
against Marcion, and it is possible that the sceming reference of it 
to that souree was an oversight on his part. But it must be ac- 
knowledved, if that be the case, that he was very careless in making 
the quotation, *3 Justin, «1! fod. 1. 26. 

24 Marcion cannot be called a Gnostic in the strict sense of the 
term. He was rather an anti-Jewish reformer, Tle had much in 
common with the Gnostics, but laid stress upon belief rather than 
| upon knowledge. He developed no complete system as did the 
other Gnostics, but aimed ata practical reform in the interest of an 
extreme and perverted Pautinism, considering Paul the only true 
apostle and rejecting the others as Judaizing teachers. He cut the 
Gospel away from its historical connections, repudiating the Old 
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JUSTIN’S APOLOGY. 185 


still teaching his followers to think that there is 
some other God greater than the creator. And 
by the aid of the demons” he has persuaded 
many of every race of men™ to utter blasp yhemy, 
and to deny that the maker of this universe is 
the father of Christ, and to confess that some 
other, greater than he, was the creator.¥ And 
all who followed them are, as we have 
called Christians, just as the name of philosophy 

is given to philosophers, although they 
10 may have no doctrines in common.” To 

this he adds: ” “ And we have also written 
a work against all the heresies that have existed,” 
which we will give you if you wish to read 
ater 


Testament and all of the New except a mutilated pare of Luke 
and the Epistles of Paul, and denying the identity of the God of the 
Old Testament with the Supreme God, and the identity of Jesus 
with the promised Jewish Messiah. He m: venifical the mercy of 
God in redemption at the expense of creation, wena he attributed 
to the demiurge, and in which he saw nothing good. , He was an 
extreme anti-metaphysician, and the first Diblic al critic. He was 
born in Pontus, was the son of a bishop, went to Rome about 135 
A.b., and endeavored to carry out his reforms there, but was unsuc- 
cessful, and very soon broke with the Church. Ele traveled exten- 
sively and disseminated his doctrines ve ry widely. The sect existed 
well on into the Middle Ages, and some of his opintons have never 
been completely eradicated, In Rome the Gnostic Cerdon exercised 
great influence over him, and to him are doubtless due many of 
Marcion’s Gnostic traits. Vhe dualism which he held in Bertin 
with the Gnosties arose rather from practical than speculative con- 
siderations; but his followers in the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
they had lost his practical religious spirit and yet retained his dual- 

ism, passed over quite naturally into Manicheeism. Ee was attacked 
by justin, Trenzcus, ‘Vertullian, and all the anti-heretical writers of 
the early Church, and was considered one of the most dangerous of 
heretics, A complete monograph upon Marcton is sull a desidera- 
tum, but he is discussed in all the general accounts of Gnosticism; 

sce especiilly the brief but excellent account by Marnack, Doyween- 
geschichte, i. 197-214. 

25 Pontus was a province in Northeastern Asia Minor, bordering 
upon the Black Sea. 

26 Justin here agrees with Eusebius in his transcendental theory 
of heresy, looking upon it not as a natural growth from within, but 
as an infliction upon the Church from without, through the agency 
of demons, Indeed, this was the prevailing notion of the early 
Church, 

27: The extent of Marcion’s influence referred to here is very 
significant. Gnosticism was not intended for common people, and 
never spread among the masses, but on the contrary was confined 
to philosophers and speculative thinkers. In this respect, Marcion, 
whose sect included multitudes of all classes, was distineuis yet 
most sharply from them, and it was because of the popularity of lis 
sect that his heresy appeared so dangerous to the early Church. 

23 gadrov S€ Twa ws, orra metCova TAPA TOUTOV OUOAOVELY TETOLT- 
xévat, The sentence as it thus stands is very difficult to construe, 
for we are compelled to take the last verb without an object, in the 
sense of creafe. Our MSS. of Justin Martyr insert after the ws 
ovra peiGova the words Ta meccova, and the sentence then reads, 
“some other one, greater than he, has done greater works.” It is 

lain that this was the original form of the sentence, and that the 
seek construction found in Eusebius is a result of defective tran- 
scription, It was very easy for a copyist to drop out the second 
peccova, 

20 Justin refers here to -1fo/. I. 7. He wishes to have it clear 
that not all that call themselves Christians are really such, From 
chaps. 26-29, we see that in Justin’s time the Christians were ac- 
cused of great immoralities, and in this same chapter (chap. 26) he 
is rather inclined to throw the vuilt upon heretics, although he does 
not expressly accuse them of it (“whether they perpetrate these 
shameful deeds — we know not”). See above, ch: (ps 7, note 20. 

His mention of philosophers here in his appeal to the philosophi- 
cal emperors is very shrewd. 

30 Jbrd. 1. 26. 

3t This work is not mentioned by Eusebius in the list of Justin’s 
works which he gives in chap, 18. Ele had, therefore, undoubtedly 
never seen it. Irenaus nowhere mentions it under this title, thoug rh 
he scems to haye made extensive use of it, and he does mention a 
work, ¢leaznst Marcio, which is yery likely to be identified with 
the work referred to here (sce Harnack’s Zur QOnellenkritik des 
Guosticts mus). The work, which is now lost, is mentioned by 
Photius (Codd. 125), but he evidently had never seen it, and is sim- 
ply copying some earlier list, perhaps that of Musebius.  Ilis testi- 
mony to the work, therefore, amounts to litte, Compare note 22, 
above, 


said,”. 


dut this same Justin contended most suc- 11 
cessfully against the Greeks, and addressed 
Hehe containing an apology for our faith 
to the Emperor Antoninus, called Pius, and to 
the Roman senate.” For he lived at Rome. 
But who and whence he was he shows in his 
Apology in the following words.* 


CHAPTER XII: 
The Apology of Fustin addressed to Antoninus. 


“To the Emperor Titus A®lius Adrian Anto- 
ninus Pius Caesar Augustus,! and to Verissimus 
his son,” the philosopher, and to Lucius the 
philosopher,’ own son of Caesar and adopted son 
of Pius, a lover of learning, and to the sacred 
senate and to the whole Roman people, I, Jus- 
tin, son of Priscus and grandson of Bacchius,' of 
P'lavia Neapolis in Palestine, Syria, present this 
address and petition in behalf of those men of 
every nation who are unjustly hated and _perse- 
cuted, I myself being one of them.” And the 
same emperor having learned also from other 
brethren in Asia of the injuries of all kinds which 
they were suffering from the inhabitants of the 
province, thought it proper to address the fol- 
lowing ordinance to the Common Assembly ° of 
Asia. 


32. On Justin’s Afology and his work Agatust the Greeks, sce 
below, chap. 18, notes 3 and 4. As shown in note 3 of that chapter, 
he really wrote only one Apology. 

83 fustin, fol. I. x. 

1 On the titles of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, see Otto’s notes 
in his edition of Justin’s works (Corpus Afol. Christianorum, 
Vals 1. p: 2 sqe)'. 

2 -Vhat is, Marcus Aurelius, whose original name was Marcus 
Annius Verus, but who, after his adoption by the Emperor Antoni- 
nus Pius, was styled 1 Marcus Alius Aurclitis Verus Cesar. Asa 
tribute to his sincerity and truthfulness, he was quite commonly 
called, instead of Verus, Vertssfimus. 

3 The NSS, are divided here between the forms #tAocediw and 
ibtAooopov. If the former reading be adopted, we must transl: 
we have done, “Sto Lucius, the philosopher, own son of Casar.’’ 
If the latter reading be followed, we must translate, “ to Lucius, 
own son of Casar the philosopher.” The MSS. are about equally 
divided, and the latter reading is adopted by Stephanus, Valesius, 
Stroth, and Burton. But our MSS. of Justin support the former 
reading, which is adopted by Schwegler and Heinichen, and which, 
as the latter remarks, 1s far more natural than the other reading, liye 
Justin had greater reason for giving the appellation of  philoso- 
pher” to a Caesar who was still living, even though he may not have 
been noted for his philosophical tastes, than to a Cassar who was 
already dead, and whose character certainly entitled him to the 
appell: ition no more than, if as much as, his son. See Heinichen’s 
note zz Zece, and Otto’s note in his edition of Justin’s works, Vol. I. 
p.3ff WVhe Lucius addressed here was Lucius Ceionius Commo- 
dus, whose father, Barane the same name, bad been adopted as 
Cesar by Hadrian. The younger Tacius was adopted as Casar 

along with Marcus by Antoninus Pius, and later became Marcus’ 

colle: vue in the empire, when he added to his own name the name 
Verus, which Marcus had formerly borne. He is therefore com- 
monly known in history as Lucius Verus (see the respective articles 
in Smith's Dict. ef Greek and Roman Biog.). 

4 Of Justin’s father and grandfather we know nothing except 


their names. On the place of his birth, see above, chap, 11, note 20. 


6 This “ Asse mbly of Asia” (ro Kowwor THs ‘\gvas) was one of 
the regular province ul diets which Augustus had called into being as 
fixed institutions. It was an annual assembly of the civic deputies 
of the provinee, and served as a general organ of the province, espe- 
cially in bringing the wishes of the people to the knowledge of the 
governor, and through him to the emperor, and decrees of the empe- 
ror were often addressed to it, and legates chosen by it were sent to 
the emperor whenever occasion required, See Marquardt, A0v. 
Staatsverwaliung, 1, p. 366 sq. 7 
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186 THE 


CHAPTER: X11I. 


The Epistle of Antoninus to the Common As- 
sembly of Asia in Regard to our Doctrines 


1 “THE Emperor Czsar Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Augustus,” Armenicus, Pontifex 
Maximus, for the fifteenth time ‘Tribune, for the 
third time Consul, to the Common Assem- 
2 bly of Asia, Greeting. I know that the gods 
also take care that such persons do not es- 
cape detection. For they would much rather 
punish those who will not worship them 
38 than you would. But you throw them into 
confusion, and while you accuse them of 
atheism you only confirm them in the opinion 
which they hold. It would indeed be more de- 
sirable for them, when accused, to appear to die 
for their God, than to live. Wherefore also they 
come off victorious when they give up their lives 
rather than yield obedience to your com- 
4 mands. And in regard to the earthquakes 
which have been and are still taking place,® 
it is not improper to admonish you who lose 
heart whenever they occur, and nevertheless are 
accustomed to compare your conduct with 
5  theirs.* They indeed become the more con- 


1 This edict i is undoubred Ly spurious. Tt contradicts all that we 
know in regard to the relation of Christianity to the State during this 
century, and both the lan: guage and the sentiments make it inpos- 
sible to call it genuine, It is probably a forgery of the second cen- 
tur It is found in our two (or more properly ove, as one is simply 
as avish copy of the other) MSS, of Justin; but this is imp ily ac- 
cidental, as it does not belong there, Dut wi is appended to the edict 
of Hadrian by some late copyist. The edict is now almost univer- 
sally acknowledged to be a forgery; compare Ov ibe ck, Studien sr 
Gesch. der alt, Kirche, p.0% sqq. _Wieseler contends for its venu- 
ineness, but no good eritic follows him. 

2 Husebius gives this as an edict of Antoninus Pius, and yet its 
inscription assigns it to Marcus eS Overbeck concludes that 
Eusebius was led by internal evidence to assizn the reseript to An- 
toninus Pius, but th it he did not venture to change the inscription 
of the origin: al which lay before him. This scems the only possible 
explanation, and as Wusebius at any rate was badly confused in re- 

gard to the names of the Antonines, the glaring disc repaney may 
oe have meant very much to him. Tn our MSS. of Justin Martyr, 
where this edict is appended to the first Apolouy, the superse ription 
and text are quite difierent from the form given by Eusebius. The 
rescript is in fact assigned there by its superse cription to Antoninus 
Pius, instead of to Marcus Aurelius. Dut if that was its original 
form, we cannot understand the later change to Marcus Aurelius, 
for certainly his authorship is precluded on the very face of the 
document; but itis easier to sce how it could have been later as- 
signed to ‘Antoninus Pius under the influence of Eusebius’ direct 
statement. We have no knowledge of the original Latin of this pre- 
tended edict. Rufinus evidently did not know it, for he translates 
the document from the Greek of Musebius. The text of the edict as 
given by Eusebius differs considerably at many points from the text 
found in the MSS. of Justin, and the variations are such as can hardly 
be explained as due merely to copyists’ crrors or alterations. At the 
same time the two texts are plainly not independent of each other, 
and cannot be looked upon as independent translations of one Latin 
origins ul. We may perhaps suppose that one text represents the 
original translation, the other a revision of it. Whether the revision 
was made by a comparison with the original, and thus more accu- 
rately represents it, we cannot tell. If, then, one is a revision of the 
other, the form given in the MSS. of Justin is evidently the later, 
for its state ments in more pl dees than one arc an improv ement upon 
those of the other text in point of clearness and decisiveness. More- 
over, as remarked just above, the ascription of the edict to Anto- 
ninus Pius must be later than its ascription to Marcus Aurelius, 
~ 8 Numerous earthquakes tools place in Asia Minor and in Rhodes 
during the Yeign of Antoninus Pius, and these, as well as famines 
and other occurrences of the kind which were uncomfortably fre- 
quent at this tine, were always made the signal for renewed attacks 
upon the Christians, who were licld by the people in general respon- 
sible for ee misfortunes, Sce Julius Capitolinus’ }7e cl adoutut 
Pu, chap, 
ie seritence has caused great difficulty, Crusé translates, 


CHURCH ais vORY -OF 


} translation of Closs is similar. 


EUSEBIUS. (livery: 


fident in God, while you, during the whole 
time, neglect, in apparent ignorance, the other 
gods and the worship of the Immortal, and op- 
press and persecute even unto death the 
Christians who worship him.® But in re- 6 
gard to these persons, many of the governors 

of the provinces wrote also to our most divine 
father, to whom he wrote in reply that they should 
not trouble these people unless it should appear 
that they were attempting something affecting the 
Roman government.’ And to me also many 
have sent communications concerning these 
men, but I have replied to them in the 
same way that my father did. But if any 7 
one- still persists in bringing accusations 
against any of these people as such, the person 
who is accused shall be acquitted of the charge, 
even if it appear that he is one of them, but the 
accuser shall be punished.’ Published in Ephe- 
sus in the Common Assembly of Asia.” 

To these things Melito,> bishop of the 8 
church of Sardis, and a man well known at 

that time, is a witness,’ as is clear from his words 
in the Apology which he addressed to the Em- 
peror Verus in behalf of our doctrine. 


* But as to those earthquakes which have taken place and still con- 
tinuc, it is not out of place to admonish you who are cast down 
whenever these happen, that you compare your own deportment 
with theirs.’ Most of the older translators and, among the mod- 
ems, Stigloher, have translated in the same way; but the Greck of 
the last cl:utse will not warrant this construction. The oviginal 
runs as follows R ur TOMY AT aL a0vuLourTas pey orav ep’ Wat, 

TapasaddovT ag 68 Ta. DLeTEpA Tos: Ti exetvwr. Stroth inserts by 
ik fore afupovy pics. and translates, ‘f Was die Erdbeben betrift, cic 
sich eretgnet haben, und noch ereignen, halte ich nicht fiir undien- 
lich euch zu erinnern dass ihr den vorkommenden I: all den a 
nicht sink en lasst, sondern euer Betragen einmal mit jener ihrem 
vergleicht.” Ce ‘in: sertion, however, is quite unwarranted and must 
be rejected. Valesius renders: Cacher wt de terrae motilus, que 
vel factl sent wel etianmnum fiunt, non absurdum vidi her Tes 
comemonere, git ct aninios absicttts, quotics hujgusmodt casus con- 
tingunt, et vestra cum tllorum rtnstitutis co uiparatis; which 
makes excellent sense and might be accepted, were it not for the 
fact that it fails to bring out adequately the force of wey and de, 
Hleinichen discusses the passage at length (in his edition of Kuse- 
bius, Vol. III. pp. 670-674), and translates as follows: Von 
allenum videtur vos adimonere (corripe ve) de terre motibus Que 

wel fi tl adhkue sunt, vos qui estis quidem animo abjecto, 
quoties tlt event: thet at ee ne minus vestram avendl ratio- 
nem conferre sol cume tllorunt. Overbeck follows Heinichen 
in his German trans eutiegs of the edict (zézd@. p. 127 sqq.), and thie 
It seems to be the only rendering 
which the Greek will properly admit, and I have therefore felt com= 
pelled to adopt it, though [ should have preferred to interpret as 
Valesius does, had the ons rinal permitted. 

5 Aa orthodox worst hiper of the Roman gods, like Antoninus 
Pius, can hardly have called the God of the Christians ‘‘ Vhe Im- 
mortal,” in distinction iui the gods of the Romans. 

u Among r these epistles the writer of this edict undoubtedly meant 
to include the rese ny yt ostensibly addressed by Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus. See chap. 9, above. 

7 This is the climax of the whole. Not only is the accused to be 
set free, but the accuser is to be held as guilty! This really goes 
further than Constantine. e above, chap. g, note 4. 

8 On Me lity and his writings, see chap. 26, note 1, 

9 Busebius evidently draws this conclusion from the passage 
from Melito’s 1 sodoxy, quoted below, in chap. 26, where Melito re- 
fers to edicts of ao foninus Pius; for had E usebius referred to an- 
other passage, he would undoubtedly have quoted it. But accord- 
ing to Melito, the edicts of Antoninus were to prevent any new 
methods of procedure against the Christians, i.e. tumultuous pro- 
ceedings in opposition to the custom established by Trajan. ‘The 
edicts of which he s speaks were intended, then, to perpetuate the 
prineiples of Trajan, which had been, since his time, the silent law 
of the empire upon the subject. Vhe edicts cannot have been edicts 
of toleration (even Melito himself does not regard them so), but 
edicts against legal, tumultuous proceedings, and the accusations of 
informers, and the refore quite in the spirit of Trajan. Dut as the 
significance of ‘Trajan’s rescript was entirely misunderstood in the 
early Church (see above, Bk, IIL, chap. 33, note 6), so it was the 
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[IRENGEUSTON POLYGARP, 187 


re ee 


CHAPTERS XV. 


The Circumstances related of Polycarp, a Friend 
of the Apostles. 


i At this time, while Anicetus was at the 
head of the church of Rome,! Irencus 
relates that Polycarp, who was still alive, was 
at Rome,? and that he had a conference with 
Anicetus on a question concerning the 
2 day of the paschal feast.? And the same 
writer gives another account of Polycarp 
which I feel constrained to add to that which has 
been already related in regard to him. ‘The ac- 
count is taken from the third book of Irenzeus’ 
work Against Heresies, and is as follows: ! 
3 But Polycarp® also was not only instructed 


common opinion that the attitude of the State toward the Church 
was at bottom friendly to Christianity, and therefore all edicts for- 
bidding the introduction of new methods were rewarded as favorable 
edicts, as in the present case by Musebius. Avain, jad Mclito 
known of such a favorable edict as this of Antoninus, he would cer- 
tainly have called special and particular attention to it. Mclito’s 
testimony, therefore, instead of being in favur of the genuineness of 
this edict, is really against it. 

1 On Anicetus, sce above, chap. rz, note 18. He was bishop prob- 
ably from 154 to 165 A.D. 

2 yeverOat emi ‘Pouns. It is quite commonly said that Polycarp 
came to Rome during the episcopate of Anicetus; but our authori 
tics say only that he was m Rome at that time, and do not specity 
the date at which he arrived there. Neither these words, nor the 
words of Irenicus in § 5 below (cmeSquynoas tH ‘Pwopwn), are to be 
translated ‘came to Roime,” as is often done (eg. by Crust, by 
Roberts and Rambaut, in their translation of Lrenzeus, and by Salmon, 
in the Dect. of Ciritst. Bror.), but “was at Rome” (as Closs, 
Stighbher, Lightfoot, &e., correctly render the words). Inasmuch 
as Polycarp suffered martyrdom in 155 or 150 A.D. (see below, chap. 
15, note 2), he must have left Rome soon after Anticetus’ accession 
(which took place probably in 154); and though of course he may 
have come thither sometime before that event, still the fact that his 
stay there is connected with Anicctus’? episcopate, and his alone, im- 
plies that he went thither either immediately after, or shortly before 
Anicetus became bishop. 0 

® On the paschal controversies of the early Church, see below, 
Bk. V. chap. 23, note 1 We learn from Dk. V. chap. 24, that 
though Polycarp and Anicetus did not reach an agreement on the 
subject, they nevertheless remained good friends, and that Polycarp 
celebrated the cucharist in Rome at the request of Anicetus, 

4 Trenwus, Adz. fer. Ill. 3. 4. 

5 Euscbius takes his account of Polycarp solely from Irenzeus, 
and from the epistle of the church of Smyrna, given in the next 
chapter, He is mentioned by lrenceus again in his ddv. Her. V. 
33: 4 (quoted by Busebius in Bk. 11. chap. 39), and in his epistle 
to Florinus and to Victor. From the eptstle to Florinus (quoted 
below in Bk. V. chap. 20), where quite an account of Polycarp is 
given, we learn that the latter was L[renceus’ teacher. TLe was one 


of the most celebrated men of the time, not because of his ability or 


scholarship, but because he had been a personal friend of some 
of the disciples of the Lord, and lived to a great age, when few 
if any were still alive that had known the first generation of Chris- 
tians. He suffered martyrdom about 155 A.p. (sce below, chap. 15, 
note 2); and as he was at least eighty-six years old at the time of his 
death (see the next chap., § 20), he must ha been born as early as 
70 A.D. He was a personal disciple of Johu the apostle, as we learn 
from [renceus’ epistle to Florinus, and was acquainted also with 
others that had seen the Lord. That he was at the head of the 
church of Smyrna cannot be doubted (ef. Ignatius’ epistle to him), 
but Irenzeus’ statement that he was appointed bishop of Smyrna by 
apostles is probably to be looked upon as a combination of his own. 
He reasoned that bishops were the successors of the apostles; Poly- 
carp was a bishop, and lived in the time of the apostles; and there- 
fore he must have been appointed by them. ‘The only known 
writing of Polyearp’s is his epistle to the Philippians, which is still 
extant (sce below, note 16). Tlis character is plainly revealed 
in that epistle as well as in the accounts given us by [renzeus and 
by the church of Smyrna in their epistle, Ele was a devoutly pious 
and simple-minded Christian, burning with intense personal love for 
his Master, and yet not at all fanatical like his comtemporary [gna- 
tius. ‘Vhe instances related in this chapter show his intense horror 
of hereties, Sf those whom he believed to be corrupting the doctrine 
of Christ, and yet he does not seem to have had the taste or talent to 
refute their errors. Ele simply wished to avoul them as instruments 
of Satan. He was pre-eminently a man that lived in the past. ILis 
epistle is full of reminiscences of New ‘Vestament thought and jan- 
guage, and his chief significance to the Christians of the second 


by apostles, and acquainted with many that 
had seen Christ, but was also appointed by 
apostles in Asia bishop of the church of 

Smyrna. We too saw him in our early 4 
youth ; for he lived a long time, and died, 

when a very old man, a glorious and most il- 
lustrious martyr’s death,’ having always taught 
the things which he had learned ‘from the apos- 
tles, which the Church also hands down, 

and which alone are trues ‘To these things 5 
all the Asiatic churches testify, as do also 

those who, down to the present time, have suc- 
ceeded Polycarp,? who was a much more trust- 
worthy and certain witness of the truth than 
Valentinus and Marcion and the rest of the here- 
tics." He also was in Rome in the time of 
Anicetus '' and caused many to turn away from 
the above-mentioned heretics to the Church of 
God, proclaiming that he had received from 
the apostles this one and only system of truth 
which has been transmitted by the Church. 

And there are those that heard from him 6 
that John, the disciple of the Lord, going 

to bathe in Hphesus and seeing Cerinthus with- 
in, ran out of the bath-house without bathing, 
erying, “Let us flee, lest even, the “bath? fai), 
because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, 

is within.’ And Polycarp himself, when 7 
Marcion once met him! and said, ‘ Know- 

est! thou us?’ replied, ‘I know the first born 
of Satan.’ Such caution did the apostles and 
their disciples exercise that they might not even 
converse with any of those who perverted the 
iindtdiee iy WEE callie) Swoldl, GUN Tone Woeke Te al 
heretic, after the first and second admonition, 


century was as a channel of apostolic tradition, IIe does not com- 
pare with Ignatius for vigor and originality of thought, and yet he 
was one of the most deeply venerated characters of the carly Church, 
his noble piety, his relation to John and other disciples of the Lord, 
and finally his glorious martyrdom, contributing to make him such. 
Upon Polycearp, see especially Lightfoot’s edition of Ignatius and 
Polycarp, and the article of Salmon, in Smith and Wace’s Diced. of 
Christ. Brog. 

6 The church of Smyrna (situated in Asia Minor) was one of 
the “seven churches of Asia,” and is mentioned in Rey. i. 11; 
il, 8-11. 

i On his age and the date of his death, see chap. 15, note 2. A 
full account of his martyrdom is given in the epistle of the church 
of Smyrna, quoted in the next chapter. 

3 Trenaus emphasizes here, as was his wont, the importance of 
tradition in determining true doctrine. Compare also Eusebius’ 
words in chap. 2r. 

¥ Of these successors of Polycarp we know nothing. 

10 KaKOYYWHLOLON. 11 See above, note 2. 

12 See above, Bk. IT. chap. 28, where the same story is related. 

13 Marcion came to Kome about 135 A.v., but how long he re- 
mained there we do not know. Polycarp’s words show the great 
abhorrence in which he was held by the Church. Fle was considered 
by many the most dangerous of all the heretics, for he propagated 
his errors and secured many followers among all classes. —Marcion’s 
conduct in this ease is very significant when compared with that of 
the Gnostics. He tried everywhere to gain support and to make 
friends with the Church, that he might introduce his reforms within 
it; while the genuine Gnostics, on the contrary, held themselves 
aloof from the Church, in pride and in a feeling of superiority. Poly- 
carp in his Epistle to the Philippians, chap. 7, shows the same 
severity toward false teachers, and even uses the same expression, 
“first born of Satan,” perhaps referring to Marcion himself; but 
see below, note 16, . 

WW emiywwwMaxees, Which is the reading of the great majority of the 
MSS., and is adopted by Schwegler, Lacnimer, Harnack, Lightfoot, 
and others. “Vliree MS supported by Nicephorus, Rufinus, and 
the Latin version of [venieus, read eireyevwoxe, and this ts adopted 
by Valesius, Heinichen, Stroth, Closs, and Cruse, 
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reject ; knowing that he that is such is subverted, 
and sinneth, being condemned of himself.’ ” 
8 = There is also a very powerful epistle of Poly- 
carp written to the Philippians," from which 
those that wish to do so, and that are concerned 
for their own salvation, may learn the character 
of his faith and the preaching of the 
9 truth.” Such is the account of Ireneus. But 
Polycarp, in his above-mentioned epistle to 
the Philippians, which is still extant, has made 
use of certain testimonies drawn from the First 
Epistle of Peter.” 
10 And when Antoninus, called Pius, had 
completed the twenty-second year of his 
reign,’ Marcus Aurelius Verus, his son, who was 
also called Antoninus, succeeded him, together 
with his brother Lucius.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Under Verus Polycarp with Others suffered 
Martyrdom at Smyrna. 


z. Ar this time,’ when the greatest persecu- 
tions were exciting Asia, Polycarp ended his 


15 Titus iii, 10, rr. 

16 Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians is still extant, and is the 
only work of Polycarp which we have. (The Greek text is given in 
all editions of the apostolic Fathers, and with especially valuable 
notes and discussions in Zahn’s /ewatins vou Antiochtcn, and in 
Lightfoot’s Zynatius and Polycurp, 1. p. 897 sqq.; an English 
translation is contained in the latter edition, and also in the <i xfe- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1. p. 31-36.) Vhe date of its composition it 
is very difficult to determine. It must have been written after the 
death of Ignatius (chap. 9), and yet soon after, as Polycarp does 
not seem to know all the circumstances attending that event (see 
chap. 13). Its date therefore depends upon the date of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, which is a very difficult question, not yet fully 
decided. Yhe attack upon false teachers reminds us of Marcion, 
and contains traits which seem to imply that Polycarp had Marcion 
in his mind at the time of writing, If this be so, the epistle was 
written as late as 135 A.D., which puts the date of Ignatius’ death 
much later than the traditional date (on the date of lygnatius’ death, 
see above, Bk. IL. chap. 36, note 4). Whe genuineness of Polycarp’s 
epistle has been sharply disputed — chiefly on account of its testimony 
to the Ignatian epistles in chap. 13. Others, while acknowledging 
its genuineness as a whole, have regarded chap. 13 as an interpola- 
tion. But the external testimony for its genuineness 1s very strong, 
begiuning with Irenaeus, and the epistle itself is just what we should 
expect from such a man as Polycarp. ‘There is no good reason 
therefore to doubt its genuineness nor the genuineness of chap. 13, 
the rejection of which is quite arbitrary. ‘he genuineness of the 
whole has been ably defended both by Zahn and by Lightfoot, and 
may be regarded as definitely established. : : 

17 Polycarp in his epistle makes constant use of the First Epistle 
of Peter, with which he was evidently very familiar, though it is 
remarkable that he nowhere mentions Peter as its author (cf. Bk. 
II. chap. 3, note 1). 

48 Antoninus Pius reigned from July 2, 138, to March 7, 161. 

19 Both were adopted sons of Antoninus Pius, See above, chap. 
12, note 3. 

1 Marcus Aurelius Verus. Sce below, p. 390, note. 

2 Polycarp’s martyrdom occurred in Smyrna, not during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, as Eusebius says, but during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, between 154 and 156 (probably in rss). ‘This has 
been proved by Waddington in his J/emotre sux la Chronologte de 
la vie du rheteur . Aristide (in Mem. de lacad, des 
zuscript. et belles lettres, Tom, XXVI1., part Il., 1867, p. 232 5q.5 
see, also, his /“astes des provinces Astatigucs, 1872, p. 219 S.), 
and the date is now almost universally accepted (for example, by 
Renan, fiwald, Hilgenfeld, Lightfoot, Harnack, &c.). Dut the 
Chron. of Eusebius seems to put the martyrdom in the seventh year 
of Marcus Aurelius (166-167 A.p.), and this is the date given by 
Jerome and others, who based their chronology upon Eusebius, and 
was commonly accepted until Waddington proved it false, Paght- 
foot, however, shows that Eusebius did not mean to assign Poly- 
carp’s death to the seventh year of Marcus Aurelius, but that he 
meant only to place it in the reign of that emperor, and did not pre- 
tend to fix the year, Ilow he made the mistake of assiguing it to 


life by martyrdom. But I consider it most im- 
portant that his death, a written account of 
which is still extant, should be recorded in 

this history. There is a letter, written in 2 
the name of the church over which he him- 

self presided,’ to the parishes in Pontus,’ which 
relates the events that befell him, in the fol- 

lowing words: “The church of God which 3 
dwelleth at Smyrna to the church of God 

which dwelleth in Philomelium,’ and to all the 
parishes of the holy catholic Church ® in every 
place ; mercy and peace and love from God the 
father and our Lord Jesus Christ be multiplied. 
We write’ unto you, brethren, an account of 
what happened to those that suffered martyrdom 
and to the blessed Polycarp, who put an end 
to the persecution, having, as it were, scaled it 


the wrong emperor we do not know, but knowing Musebius’ common 
confusion of the various emperors that bore the name of Antonine, 
we are not surprised at his error at this point. lor the best and 
most recent discussion of this whole subject, sce Lightfoot’s Ze 
tYus, I, p. 629 sq. Since Waddington published his researches, 
Wieseler (in his Chrestenverfolzungen, 1878, p. 34-87) and Keim 
(dus dent Urchristenthum, 1878, p. 92-133) have ventured to 
dispute his conclusions and to advocate the old date (167), but their 
arguments are worthless, and have been completely refuted by 
Lightfoot (77d. p. 655 sq.). 

$ Tc. the church of Smyrna. This letter (the greater part of 
which Eusebius gives in this chapter) is still extant in four Greck 
MSS., and also in a poor Latin version which is preserved in 
numerous MSS, ‘he letter has been published a number of times, 
most recently by Zahn (in Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn’s Patrum 
slp. opera, Il. p. 132 sq.), and by Lightfoot (in his A fostolic 
Fathers, Part I1.; St. fynatinus and St. Polycarp, p. 947 s.)- 
Lightfoot gives the Greek text with full notes and an Enelish trans- 
lation, and to his edition the reader is referred for fuller particulars 
on the whole subject. - 

4 Pontus was the northeast province of Asia Minor, bordering 
on the lack Sea. What led Ikusebius to suppose that this epistle 
was addressed to the church in Pontus, we do not know. ‘The letter 
is addressed to the church in Philomalium, and that city was not in 
Pontus (according to Lightfoot, zz. 11. p. 948). Valesins sug- 
vests that we should read mavta torov instead of Horror, but the 
Jatter reading is contirmed both by Rufinus and by the Syriac as 
well as by all the Greek MSS. I am inclined to think that Euse- 
bius may have read hastily and crroneously in the heading of the 
letter Hovtov instead of mavta tomov, and, not knowing that Philo- 
melium was not in Pontus, never thought that his reading was incor- 
rect. Such careless mistakes are by no means uncommon, even in 
these days, and, having once written Pontus, it is easy cnough to 
suppose that nothing would occur to eall his attention to his mis- 
take, and of course no copyist would think of making a correction. 

5 Philomelium, according to Lightfoot (zézd. p. 9047), was an im- 
portant city in Phrygia Paroreios, not far from Pisidian Antioch. 

6 rhs aycas KAHOALKIS ExKANnoLaS, The phrase‘ Catholic Church” 
occurs first in Ignatius’ “A. ad Suryr., chap. 8, and there the word 
“catholic” evidently has the common and carly meaning, * univer- 
sal” (sce Lightfoot’s /ywatéus, 1. p. 398 sqq.). In later usage (so in 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Muratorian Fragment) 
it has the meaning ‘* orthodox,”’? as opposed to heretical and schis- 
matical bodies. In the present epistle it occurs four times (§§ 3, 15, 
39, below, and in a passage not quoted in this chapter), and at least 
the first three times with the later meaning, and consequently, in 
all probability, it has the same meaning the fourth time also.  (Light- 
foot, it is true, contends that it has the earlier meaning, ** universal,” 
in the first, second and fourth cases; but in at least the first two that 
sense of the word produces most decided tautology, and is therefore 
to be rejected.) ‘The occurrence of the word in the later sense has 
caused some critics to deny the genuineness of the epistle; but its 
genuineness is foo well established to admit of doubt, and it must be 
granted that it is by no means impossible that a word which was 
used at the end of the second century (in Alexandria, in Rome, 
and in Carthage) with a certain meaning may have been employed 
in the same sense a generation earlier. On the other hand it 1s pos- 
sible, as suggested by some, that the word ‘* Catholic” itself is an 
interpolation; for it is just such a word that would most easily slip 
into a document, through the inadvertency of copyists, at a later 
time, when the phrase ‘* Catholic Church” had become current, 
Lightfoot (2éé2. p. 605 sq.) maintains the genuineness of the word 
(taking it in its carlier sense) in all but the third instance, where he 
substitutes aytas upon what seem to me insufficient grounds. ? 

7 ¢ypawamer, the epistolary aortst, referring, not to another epis- 
tle, but to the one which follows, the writer putting himself in 
thought in the position of those who are reading the letter, See 
Lightfoot’s note on Gal, vi, 11, in his Commentary on that epistle, 
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4 by his martyrdom.” After these words, be- 
fore giving the account of Polycarp, they 
record the events which befell the rest of the 
martyrs, and describe the great firmness which 
they exhibited in the midst of their pains. For 
they say that the bystanders were struck with 
amazement when they saw them lacerated with 
scourges even to the innermost veins and arter- 
ies, so that the hidden inward parts of the body, 
both their bowels and their members, were ex- 
posed to view ; and then laid upon sea-shells and 
certain pointed spits, and subjected to every 
species of punishment and of torture, and 
5 finally thrown as food to wild beasts. And 
they record that the most noble Germani- 
cus ® especially distinguished himself, overcoming 
by the grace of God the fear of bodily death im- 
planted by nature. When indeed the proconsul’ 
wished to persuade him, and urged his youth, 
and besought him, as he was very young and 
vigorous, to take compassion on himself, he did 
not hesitate, but eagerly lured the beast toward 
himself, all but compelling and irritating him, in 
order that he might the sooner be freed 
6 = from their unrighteous and lawless life. Af 
ter his glorious death the whole multitude, 
marveling at the bravery of the God-beloved 
martyr and at the fortitude of the whole race of 
Christians, began to cry out suddenly, “ Away 
with the atheists ;’ let Polycarp be sought.” 
7 ~~ And when a very great tumult arose in con- 
sequence of the cries, a certain Phrygian, 
Quintus '' by name, who was newly come from 
Phrygia, seeing the beasts and the additional 
tortures, was smitten with cowardice and 
8 gave up the attainment of salvation. But 
the above-mentioned epistle shows that he, 
too hastily and without proper discretion, had 
rushed forward with others to the tribunal, but 
when seized had furnished a clear proof to 
all, that it is not right for such persons rashly 
and recklessly to expose themselves to danger. 
Thus did matters turn out in connection with 
thein. 
9 But the most admirable Polycarp, when 
he first heard of these things, continued 
undisturbed, preserved a quiet and unshaken 
mind, and determined to remain in the city. 
But being persuaded by his friends who en- 
treated and exhorted him to retire secretly, 


8 Of Germanicus we know only what is told us in this epistle, 

9 This proconsul was Statius Quadratus, as we are told in the 
latter part of this epistle, in a passage which Busebius does not 
quote. Upon his dates, see the discussions of the date of Polycarp's 
martyrdom mentioned in note 2, above. d 

1 Compare Justin Martyr’s <ffo/. I. 6; Tertullian’s AZo, 10, 
&c.; and see chap. 7, note 20, above. : { 

1 Of Quintus we know only what is told us in this epistle. It is 
significant that he was a Phryvian, for the Phrygians were proverbi- 
ally excitable and fanatical, and it was among them that Montanism 
took its rise. he conduet of Polyearp, who avoided death as Jong 
as he could without dishonor, was in great contrast to this; and it 
is naticeable that the Smyrnwans condemn Quintus’ hasty and ill- 
considered action, and that Musebius echoes their judgment (sce 


above, p. 8). 
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he went out to a farm not far distant from the 
city and abode there with a few companions, 
night and day doing nothing but wrestle with 
the Lord in prayer, beseeching and implor- 
ing, and asking peace for the churches through- 
out the whole world. lor this was always 
his custom. And three days before his 
arrest, while he was praying, he saw ina 


10 


vision at night the pillow under his head sud- 


denly seized by fire and consumed ; and upon 
this awakening he immediately interpreted the 
vision to those that were present, almost fore- 
telling that which was about to happen, and 
declaring plainly to those that were with him 
that it would be necessary for him for Christ’s 
sake to die by fire. 

Then, as those who were seeking him 
pushed the search with vigor, they say that 
he was again constrained by the solicitude and 
love of the brethren to go to another farm. 
‘hither his pursuers came after no long time, and 
seized two of the servants there, and tortured one 
of them for the purpose of learning from 
him Polycarp’s hiding-place. And coming 
late in the evening, they found him lying 
in an upper room, whence he might have gone 
to another house, but he would not, saying, 
“The will of God be done.” And when 
he learned that they were present, as the 
account says, he went down and spoke to them 
with a very cheerful and gentle countenance, so 
that those who did not already know the man 
thought that they beheld a miracle when they ob- 
served his advanced age and the gravity and 
firmness of his bearing, and they marveled that 
so much effort should be made to capture a 
man like him. 

But he did not hesitate, but immediately 14 
gave orders that a table should be spread 
for them. Then he invited them to partake of 
a bounteous meal, and asked of them one hour 
that he might pray undisturbed. And when they 
had given permission, he stood up and prayed, 
being full of the grace of the Lord, so that 
those who were present and heard him praying 
were amazed, and many of them now repented 
that such a venerable and godly old man was 
about to be put to death. In addition to 
these things the narrative concerning him 
contains the following account: “ But when at 
length he had brought his prayer to an end, after 
remembering all that had ever come into contact 
with him, small and great, famous and obscure, 
and the whole catholic Church throughout the 
world, the hour of departure being come, they put 
him upon an ass and brought him to the city, 
it being a great Sabbath.” And he was met by 


1 


12 


13 


15 


12 NaBBarov peyadov. “The great Sabbath” in the Christian 
Church, at least from the time of Chrysostom on, was the Saturday 
between Good-Friday and Easter. But so far as we know, there are 
no examples of that use of the phrase earlier than Chrysostom’s 
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DHESCHURCH HISTORY 


OF EUSEBIUS. CIVers 


Herod,” the captain of police,“ and by his 
father Nicetes, who took him into their carriage, 
and sitting beside him endeavored to persuade 
him, saying, ‘ For what harm is there in saying, 
Lord Cesar, and sacrificing and saving your 
16 life?’ ‘Heat first did not answer ; but when 
they persisted, he said, ‘1 am not going to 
do what you advise me.’ And when they failed to 
persuade him, they uttered dreadful words, and 
thrust him down with violence, so that as he 
descended from the carriage he lacerated his 
shin. But without turning round, he went on 
his way promptly and rapidly, as if nothing had 
happened to him, and was taken to the 
17 stadium. But there was such a tumult in 
the stadium that not many heard a voice 
from heaven, which came to Polyearp as he was 
entering the place: ‘ Be strong, Polycarp, and 
play the man.’” And no one saw the speaker, 
but many of our ‘eats e heard the voice. 
18 And when he was led forward, there was a 
great tumult, as they heard that Polycarp 
was taken. Finally, when he came up, the pro- 
consul asked if he were Polycarp. 
confessed that he was, he endeavored to per- 
suade him to deny, saying, ‘Have regard for 
thine age,’ and other like things, whic h it is 
19 their custom to say: ‘Swear by the genius 
of Cesar; repent and say, Away with the 
Atheists” But Polycarp, looking with dignified 
countenance upon ‘the whole crowd that was 
gathered in the stadium, waved his hand to them, 
and groaned, and raising his eyes toward 
20 heaven, said, ‘Away with the Atheists.’ But 
when the magistrate pressed him, and said, 
“Swear and: lewill nelease thee revile Christ,” 
Polycarp said, ‘ Fourscore and six years” have I 
been serving him, and he hath done me no 
wrong ; how then can I blaspheme my king who 
saved me?’ 
21 “ But when he again persisted, and said, 
‘Swear by the genius of Cesar,’ Polycarp 
replied, ‘If thou vainly supposest that I will 
swear by the genius of Cesar, as thou sayest, 


And when he | 


feigning to be ignorant who I am, hear plainly : 
I am a Christian. But if thou desirest to 
learn the doctrine of Christianity, assign 

a day and hear.’ The proconsul said,‘Per- 92 
suade the people.’ But Polycarp said, ‘As 

for thee, 1 thought thee worthy of an explana- 
tion; for we have been taught to render to 
princes and authoritics ordained by God the 
honor that is due,’* so long as it does not injure 
us; but as for these, I do not esteem them the 
proper persons to whom to make my de- 

fense.’* But the proconsul said, ‘I have 23 
wild beasts ; I will throw thee to them unless 

thou repent.’ but he said, ‘Call them ; for re- 
pentance from better to worse is a change we 
cannot make. But it is a noble thing to 

turn from wickedness to righteousness.’ Dut 24 
he again said to him, ‘If thou despisest the 

wild beasts, I will cause thee to be consumed 
by fire, unless thou repent.’ But Polyearp said, 
‘hou threatenest a fire which burneth for an 
hour, and after a little is quenched ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment and 
of the eternal punishment which is reserved for 
the impious. But why dost thou delay? 

Do what thou wilt.” Saying these and 26 
other words besides, he was filled with 

courage and joy, and his face was suffused with 
grace, so that not only was he not terrified and 
dismayed by the words that were spoken to him, 
but, on the contrary, the proconsul was amazed, 
and sent his herald to proclaim three times in 
the midst of the stadium: ‘ Polycarp hath 

confessed that he is a Christian.’ And when 26 
this was proclaimed by the herald, the whole 

multitude, both of Gentiles and of Jews,*! who 
dwelt in Smyrna, cried out with ungovernable 
wrath and with a great shout, ‘This is the teacher 
of Asia, the father of the Christians, the over- 
thrower of our gods, who teacheth many 

not to sacrifice nor to worship.’ When they 27 
had said this, they cried out and asked the 

Asiarch Philip™ to let a lion loose upon Poly- 
carp. But he said that it was not lawful for 


time. Lightfoot points out that, in the presc ut instance, it is not 
“The great Sabbath” (ro jeéeya SaBBarov), but only “* A great Sab- 
bath”; and therefore, in the present instance, any great Sabbath 
might be meant, — that is, any Sabbath which coincided with a fes- 
tival or other marked day in the Jewish calendar. Lightfoot gives 
strong reasons for assuming that the traditional day of Polycarp’s 
death (eb. 23) is correct, and that the Sabbath referred to here was 
a great Sabbath bee ause it coincided with the Feast of Purim (see 
Taghtfoot, zz. 1. o sqq. and 690 sqq.). 

1 Of Herod ei Sinai we know only what is told us in this 
epistle. The latter was not an uncommon name in Smyrna, as we 
learn from inscriptions (: sec Lightfoot, céc7. 11. p. 958). 

44 eipnvapxos (see Lightfoot, 7ézi/. p. 955). 

15 Compare Joshua i. 6, 7, 9, and Deut, 2 ipa 

W thy Katoapos tiyyv. ‘his oath was imvented under Julius 
Cassar, and continued under his successors. ‘The oath was repudt- 
ated by the Christians, who regarded the © genius” of the emperor 
as a false God, and therefore the taking of the oath a species of 
idolatry. It was consequently employed very commonly by the 
mavistrates as a test in mes of persecution (cf. Tertullian, 1 fod. 
32; Origen, Contra Ceds. VAIL, 65, and many other passages). 

17 See above, chap. t4, note 5. Whether the ciehty-six years are 
to be reckoned from Polycarp's birth, or from the time of hts conver- 
sion af b: aptism, we cannot tell, At the same time, inasimuch as he 
speaks of serving Chovst, for eighty-six years, not God, 1 am in- 


clined to think that he is reckoning from the time of his conversion 
or baptism, which may well be if we suppose him to have been 
baptized in carly boyhood. 

18 See Rom. xiii. x sq., 1 Pet. ii. 13 sq. 

tiny... THY wy BAawToveav Has, Compare Pscudo-Igna- 
tius, ad Antioch. 11, and Alart. Senat. Rom. 6 (in both of which 
are found the words €v ois axtvduvos 1 UroTayy). 

#0 ‘Lhe proconsul made quite a concession here, He would have 
been glad to have Polyearp quiet the multitude if he could. Poly- 

carp was not reckless and foolish in refusing to make the attempt, 
for he knew it would fail, and he preferred to retain his dig enity and 
not compromise himsclf by appearing to ask for mercy, 

21 he Jews appear very frequently as. les ading spirits in the 
persecution of C hristi: ins. ‘The persecution under Nero was doubt- 
less due to their instigation (see Bk. Il. chap. 25, note 4). Com- 
pare also ‘Tertullian, Scop. ro, and Kusebius, /7. 7°, V.16. ‘That the 
Jews were numerous in Smyrna bas been shown by Lightfoot, 2z7. 
p- 006. 

2 “The Asiarch was the head of the Commune Asi, the con- 
federation of the princips ul citic s of the Roman proyince of Asia, As 
such, he was the ‘chief priest’ of Asta, and pres sident of the games” 
(Lig chtfoot, third, p- 967; on p. 987 ff of the sane volume, Lightfoot 
discusses the Asiarchate at constlerable length). The Asiarch 
Philip mentioned here was a‘Trallian, as we learn from a statement 
towird the cluse of the epistle, which Musebius does not quote; 
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TENA RDOM “OF POLY CARP IQI 


a ee ee See et a Se 


him, since he had closed the games. Then they 
thought fit to cry out with one accord that 
28 Polycarp should be bummed alive. For it 
was necessary that the vision should be ful- 
filled which had been shown him concerning his 
pillow, when he saw it burning while he was 
praying, and turned and said prophetically to 
the faithful that were with him, ‘I must 
29 needs be burned alive.’ These things were 
done with great speed, — more qnickly than 
they were said, —the crowds immediately col- 
lecting from the workshops and baths timber 
and fagots, the Jews being especially zeal- 
80 ous in the work, as is their wont. But when 
the pile was ready, taking off all his upper 
garments, and loosing his girdle, he attempted 
also to remove his shoes, although he had never 
before done this, because of the effort which each 
of the faithful always made to touch his skin 
first ; for he had been treated with all honor on 
account of his virtuous life even before his 
81 gray hairs came. Forthwith then the mate- 
rials prepared for the pile were placed about 
him ; and as they were also about to nail him to 
the stake,” he said) “besye me thus’? 'for he 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, 
will also grant me strength to remain in the fire 
unmoved without being secured by you with 
nails.’ So they did not nail him, but bound 
82 him. And he, with his hands behind him, 
and bound like a noble ram taken from a 
great flock,an acceptable burnt-offering unto 
83 God omnipotent, said, ‘lather of thy be- 
loved and blessed Son* Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have received the knowledge of thee, 
the God of angels and of powers and of the whole 
creation and of the entire race of the righteous 
who live in thy presence, I bless thee that thou 
hast deemed me worthy of this day and hour, 
that I might receive a portion in the number of 
the martyrs, in the cup of Christ, unto resurrec- 
tion of eternal life,” both of soul and of body, 
in the immortality of the Holy Spirit. 
84 Among these may I be received before 
thee this day, ina rich and acceptable sac- 
rifice, as thou, the faithful and true God, hast 
beforehand prepared and_ revealed, and 
35 hast fulfilled. Wherefore I praise thee also 
for everything ; I bless thee, I glorify thee, 
through the eternal high priest, Jesus Christ, thy 
beloved Son, through whom, with him, in the 
Holy Spirit, be glory unto thee, both now 
36 and for the ages to come, Amen.’ When 
he had offered up his Amen and had fin- 
- ished his prayer, the firemen lighted the fire ; 


Lightfoot identifies him with a person named in various ‘Trallian 
inscriptions, 

23 ‘The Greek reads simply mpoonAoty abrov, 

WW raidds not viov. macs commonly conveys the meaning of 
servant rather than son, although in this passave it ts evidently used 
in the latter sense, Its use in connection with Christ was in later 
times dropped as Arianistic in its tendency, — 2" Compare John v. 29. 


and as a great flame blazed out, we, to whom it 
was given to see, saw a wonder, and we were 
preserved that we might relate what hap- 

pened to the others. lor the fire presented 87 
the appearance of a vault, like the sail of a 

vessel filled by the wind, and made a wall about 
the body of the martyr,“ and it was in the midst 
not like flesh burning, but like ‘gold and silver 
refined in a furnace. For we perceived such a 
fragrant odor, as of the fumes of frankin- 

cense or of some other precious spices. So 88 
at length the lawless men, when they saw 

that the body could not be consumed by the 
fire, commanded an executioner” to ap- 

proach and pierce him with the sword. And 39 
when he had done this there came forth a 

quantity of blood* so that it extinguished the 
fire ; and the whole crowd marveled that there 
should be such a difference between the unbe- 
lievers and the elect, of whom this man also was 
one, the most wonderful teacher in our times, 
apostolic and prophetic, who was bishop of the 
catholic Church* in Smyrna. For every word 
which came from his mouth was accom- 

plished and will be accomplished. But the 40 
jealous and envious Evil One, the adversary 

of the race of the righteous, when he saw the 
greatness of his martyrdom, and his blameless 
life from the beginning, and when he saw him 
crowned with the crown of immortality and bear- 
ing off an incontestable prize, took care that not 
even his body should be taken away by us, al- 
though many desired to do it and to- have 

communion with his holy flesh. Accord- 41 
ingly certain ones secretly suggested to 

Nicetes, the father of Herod and brother of 
Alce,” that he should plead with the magistrate 


“6 Tt is not necessary to dispute the truthfulness of the report in 
this and the next sentences on the ground that the events recorded 
ave miraculous in their nature, and therefore cannot have happened. 
Natural causes may casily have produced some such phenomena as 
the writers deseribe, and which they of course regarded as miraculous. 
Lightfoot refers to a number of similar cases, Vol. I. p. 598 ft. 
Compare also Harnack in the Zettschrift fiir Kirchengesch. 1. 
)», 2ot ff. 

2) Koudextopa, Tt was the common business of the Confectores 
to dispatch such wild beasts as had not been killed outright during 
the combat in the arena, See Lightfoot, p. 974. 

*s Before the words ‘fa quantity of blood” are found in all the 
Greek MSS. of the epistle the words meprotepa Kat, “a dove and,” 
It seems probable that these words did not belong to the original 
text, but that they were, as many critics believe, an unintentional 
corruption of some other phrase, or that they were, as Lightfoot 
thinks, a deliberate interpolation by a late editor (see Lightfoot, I. 
o74 {f. and I. 627 f.). No argument, therefore, against the honesty 
of Musebius can be drawn from his omission of the words. 

“Y See abdve, note 6, hat the word xa@oAcxis is used here in 
the later sens¢ of “ orthodox,” as opposed to heretical and schismat- 
ical bodies, can be questioned by no one, Lightfoot, however, reads 
at this point ayéa¢ instead of kaPoAceys in his edition of the epistle, 
Tt is true that he has some MS, support, but the MSS, and versions 
of Eusebius are unanimous in favor of the latter word, and 1 ight- 
foot’s crounds for making the change seem to be quite insufficient. 
If any change is to be made, the word should be dropped out en- 
tircly, as sucvested by the note already referred to. 

30 All, or nearly all, the MSS. of Eusebius read Addxns, and 
that reading is adopted by Stephanus, Valestus (in his text), Schweg- 
ler, Laemmer, Hemichen, and Cruse. On the other hand, the Mss. 
of the epistle itself all support the form” AAKys (or "AAKYS,  HAwecs, 
\s it Appears respectively m two MSS3.), and Ligntfoot accepts this 
unhesitatingly as the original form of the word, and it is adopted hy 
nutny Gditors of Musebius (Valestus, in his notes, Stroth, Zummer- 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[IV. 18, 
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not to give up his body, ‘lest,’ it was said, ‘ they 
should abandon the crucified One and begin to 
worship this man.’*' They said these things at 
the suggestion and impulse of the Jews, who also 
watched as we were about to take it from the 
fire, not knowing that we shall never be able 
either to forsake Christ, who suffered for the 

salvation of the whole world of those that 
42 are saved, or to worship any other. Tor 

we worship him who is the Son of God, but 
the martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the 
Lord, we love as they deserve on account of 
their matchless affection for their own king and 

teacher. May we also be made partakers 
43 and fellow-disciples with them. ‘The cen- 

turion, therefore, when he saw the conten- 
tiousness exhibited by the Jews, placed him in 
the midst and burned him, as was their custom. 
And so we afterwards gathered up his bones, 
which were more valuable than precious stones 

and more to be esteemed than gold, and 
44 laid them in a suitable place. There the 

Lord will permit us to come together as we 
are able, in gladness and joy to celebrate the 
birthday of his martyrdom,” for the commemo- 
ration of those who have already fought and for 

the training and preparation of those who 
45 shall hereafter do the same. Such are the 

events that befell the blessed Polycarp, who 
suffered martyrdom in Smyrna with the eleven™ 


mann, Burton, and Closs). Dalce is an otherwise unknown name, 
while Alce, though rare, is a good Greek name, and is once con- 
nected with Smyrna in an inscription. Moreover, we learn from 
Ignatius, ad Smyr. 13, and ad Polyc. VIIL., that Alce was a well- 
known Christian in Smyrna at the time Ignatius wrote his epistles. 
The use of the name at this point shows that its possessor was er 
had been a prominent character in the church of Smyrna, and the 
identification of the two seems to me beyond all reasonable doubt 
(see, also, Lightfoot, I. 353; If. 325 and 978). ‘hat Eusebius, 
however, wrote Alce is not so certain. In fact, in view of the exter- 
nal testimony, it might be regarded as quite as likely that he, by a 
mistake, wrote Dalce, as that some copyist afterwards committed 
the error. Still, the name Alce must have been to Musebius, with 
his remarkable memory, familiar from Ignatius’ epistles, and hence 
his mistaking it for another word seems a little strange. Dut 
whether Euscbius himself wrote Dalce or Alce, believing the latter 
to be the correct form, the form which he should have written, I 
have veriured to adopt it in my translation. 

81 This shows that the martyrs were highly venerated even at 
this early date, as was indeed most natural, and as ts acknowledged 
by the writers themselves just below. Dut it does not show that the 
Christians already worshiped or venerated their relics as they did 
in later centurics. ‘he heathen, in thetr own paganism, might 
easily conclude from the Christians’ tender care of and reverence for 
the martyrs’ relics that they also worshiped them, _ 

32 This is, so far as I am aware, the earliest notice of the annual 
celebration of the day of a martyr’s death, a practice which early 
became so common in the Church. ‘Uhe next reference to the cus- 
tom is in Tertullian’s de Corona, 3 (cf. also Scorp. 15). So natural 
a practice, however, and one which was soon afterward universal, 
need not surprise us at this early date (see Ducange, Vatadlss, and 
Bingham, Azz. XIII. 9. 5, XX. 7. 2). 

83 The majority of the M55, read dwSexa tod év Suvpyyn wapry- 
pygavros, which, however, is quite ungrammatical as it stands in 
the sentence, and cannot be accepted. Heinichen reads dudexa rov 
év x.7.A., Changing the genitive of the majority of the MSS. to an 
accusative, but like them, as also like Ruftinus, making twelve mar- 
tyrs besides Polycarp, Gut the MSS. of the epistle itself read dwr- 
Katos év Sp. haprupyoas, thus making only eleven martyrs in addi- 
tion to Polyearp, and it cannot be doubted that this idiomatic Greek 
construction is the original, In view of that fact, IT am constrained 
to read with Valesius, Schwevler, anil Zahn (in his note on this pas- 
sage in his edition of the epistle), dudicaroy éy Xu. paptupyrarra, 
translating literally, “suffered martyrdom with those from Phila- 
delphia, the twelfth’; or, as Thave rendered it freely in the text, 
“suffered martyrdom with the eleven from Philadelphia.” Tt is, 
of course, possible that Eusebius himseif substituted the dudexa for 


from Philadelphia. This one man is remembered 
more than the others by all, so that even by the 
heathen he is talked about in every place.” 

Of such an end was the admirable and 46 
apostolic Polycarp deemed worthy, as re- 
corded by the brethren of the church of Smyrna 
in their epistle which we have mentioned. In 
the same volume *! concerning him are subjoined 
also other martyrdoms which took place in the 
same city, Siayrna, about the same period of time 
with Polycarp’s martyrdom. Among them also 
Metrodorus, who appears to have been a prose- 
lyte of the Marcionitic sect, suffered death by 
fire. A celebrated martyr of those times was 47 
a certain man named Pionius. ‘Those who 
desire to know his several confessions, and the 
boldness of his speech, and his apologies in 
behalf of the faith before the people and the 
rulers, and his instructive addresses, and, more- 
over, his greetings to those who had yielded to 
temptation in the persecution, and the words of 
encouragement which he addressed to the breth- 
ren who came to visit him in prison, and the 
tortures which he endured in addition, and be- 
sides these the sufferings and the nailings, and 
his firmness on the pile, and his death after all 
the extraordinary trials,*""— those we refer to 
that epistle which has been given in the Mar- 
tyrdoms of the Ancients,” collected by uz, and 
which contains a very full account of him. 
And there are also records extant of others 48 
that suffered martyrdom in Pergamus, a city 


the dwéexatos, but the variations and inconsistencies in the MSS, at 
this point make it more probable that the change crept in later, and 
that Iusebius agreed with his original in making Polycarp the 
twelfth martyr, not the thirteenth. Of these cleven only Germani- 
cus 1s mentioned in this epistle, and who the others were we do not 
know. ‘hey cannot have been persons of prominence, or Polycarp’s 
martyrdom would not so completely have overshadowed theirs. 

“t ypaby. These other accounts were not given in the epistle of 
the Smyrnieans, bit were doubtless appended to that epistle in the 
MS. which Ikuscbius used. The accounts referred to are not found 
in any of our MSS. of the epistle, but there is published in Ruinart’s 
dicta Martyrum Stnueera, p. 188 sq., a narrative in Latin of the 
martyrdom of a certain Pionius and of a certain Marcionist Metro- 
dorus, as well as of others, which appears to be substantially the 
same as the document which Eusebius knew in the original Greek, 
and which he refers to here. The account bears all the marks of 
genuineness, and may be regarded as trustworthy, at least in the 
main points. Dut Eusebius has fallen into a serious chronological 
blunder in making these other martyrs contemporaries of Polycarp. 
We learn from a notice in the document given by Ruinart that Pio- 
nius, Metrodorus, and the others were put to death during the per- 
secution of Decius, in 250 A.p., and this date is confirmed by exter- 
nal evidence. ‘he document which Eusebius used may not have 
contained the distinct chronological notice which is now tound in it, 
or Eusebius may have overlooked it, and finding the narrative given 
in his MS. in close connection with the account of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom, he may have jumped hastily to the conclusion that both ac- 
counts relate to the same period of time. Or, as Lightfoot suggests, 
in the heading of the document there may have stood the words 
H avTH TEpLOb0s. TOD Ypovov (a peculiar phrase, which Eusebius re- 
peats) indicating (as the words might indicate) that the events took 
place at the same season of the year, while Eusebius interpreted 
them to mean the same period of time, Upon these «cfs, and upon 
Metrodorus and Pionius, see Lightfoot, I, p. 622 sqq. ‘Lhe Li/e of 
Polycarp, which purports to have been written by Pionius, ts mani- 
festly spurious and entirely untrustworthy, and belongs to the latter 
part of the fourth century. The trué Pionius, therefore, who suffered 
under Decius, and the Pseudo-Pionius who wrote that Z7/¢ are to 
be sharply distinguished (see Lightfoot, I. p. 626 sqq.). 

35°-This is an excellent summary of Pionius’ sufferings, as re- 
corded in the extant lcfs referred to in the previous note. 

“6° This is the Collection of Anctent Martyrdoms, which is no 
longer extant, but which is referred to by Eusebius more than once 
in his //¢story. Kor particulars in regard to it, sce above, p. 30 sq. 
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THEGMARTYRDOM. OF JUSTIN, 193 


re 


of Asia, — of Carpus and Papylus, and a woman 
named Agathonice, who, after many and illus- 
trious testimonies, gloriously ended their lives.”” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Justin the Philosopher preaches the Word of 
Christin Rome and suffers Martyrdom, 


1 Apout this time? Justin, who was men- 

tioned by us just above,” after he had ad- 
dressed .a second work in behalf of our doc- 
trines to the rulers already named,’ was crowned 
with divine martyrdom,* in consequence of a plot 
laid against him by Crescens,? a philosopher 


87 A detailed account of the martyrdoms of Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice is extant in numerous M5s., and has been published 
more than once. It has, however, long been recognized as spurious 
and entirely untrustworthy. But im 183c Aube published in the 
Revue Archeologtqgue (Vec., p. 348 sq.) a shorter form of the Acts 
of these martyrs. which he had discovered in a Greek MS. in the 
Paris Library. ‘here is no reason to doubt that these Acts are genu- 
ine and, in the main, quite trustworthy. ‘Che longer Acts assign the 
death of these martyrs to the reign of Decius, and they have always 
been regarded as sufiering during that persecution. Aubé, in pub- 
lishing his newly discovered document, still accepted the old date; 
but Zahn, upon the basis of the document which he had also seen, 
remarked in his Vetfan's Diatessaron (p. 274) that Kusecbius was 
correct iu assigning these martyrdoms to the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Lightfoot ({. p. 625) stated his belief that they are to be 
assigned cither to that reign or to the reign of Septimius Severus. 
In 1888 Harnack (Vevte wud Unters. IU. 4) published a new edi- 
tion of the Acts from the same MS. which Aube had used, aceompa- 
nying the text with valuable notes and with a careful discussion of 
the age of the document. He has proved beyond all doubt that these 
martyrs were put to death during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and 
that the shorter document which we have contiins a genuine account 
related by an eye-witness. ‘These are evidently the Acts which ku- 
sebius had before him. In the spurious account Carpus is called a 
bishop, and Papylus a deacon. But in the shorter account they are 
simply Christians, and Papylus informs the judge that he is a citizen 
of Thyatira. 

Eusebius apparently did not include the account of these martyrs 
in his collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, and Harnack conclndes 
from that that he found in it something that did not please hin, viz. 
the fanaticism of Agathonice, who rashly and needlessly rushes to 
martyrdom, and the approval of her conduct expressed by the author 
of the Acts. We are reminded of the conduct of the Phrygian Quin- 
tus mentioned in the epistle of the Smyrnawans but in that epistle 
such conduct is condemned. 

1 That is, during the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Ve- 
tus, 161-169 A.D. [nasmuch as Eusebius is certainly in error in 
ascribing the death of Polycarp, recoriled in the previous chapter, to 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius (see note 2 0n that chapter), the fact 
that he here connects Justin’s death with that reign furnishes no evi- 
dence that it really occurred then; but we have other good reasons 
for supposing that it did (see below, note 4). 

2 In chap. 11. ; 

8 Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, whom he mentioned at the 
close of chap. 14, and the events of whose reign he is now ostensibly 
recording. But in regard to this supposed second apology addressed 
to them, see chap. 18, note 3. ” ; ~ 

4 That Justin diel a martyr’s death is the universal tradition of 
antiquity, which is crystallized in his name, Irenaeus (Adv. Har. 
I, 28. 1) is the first to mention it, but does so casually, as a fact 
well known. The only account of his martyrdom which we have is 
contained in the Aleta VMartyrii’ Fustint Pitlosophé (Galland. I. 
707 sq-), which, although belonging to a later age (probably the 
third century), yet bear every evidence of containing a compara- 
tively truthful account of Justin's death, According to these Acts, 
Justin, with six companions, was brought before Rusticus, prefect 
of Rome, and by him condemmed to death, upon his refusal to sacri- 
fice to the gods. ‘The date of his martyrdom is very difficult to de- 
termine. ‘here are two lines of tradition, one of which puts his 
death under Antoninus Pius, the other under Marcus Aurelius. The 
latter has the most in its fivor; and if we are to accept the report of 
the Acta Fustrnf (which can be doubted least of all at this point), 
his death took place under Rusticus, who, as we know, became pre- 
fect of Rome in 163. Upon the date of Justin's death, see especially 
Holland, in Smith and Wace, ITT. p. 562 sq. 

© Of this cynic philosopher Crescens we know only what is told 
us by Justin and Tarian, and they paint his character in the blackest 
colors. Doubtless there was sufficient ground for their accusations; 
but we must remember that we have his portrait only from the pen 
of his bitterest.enemies. In the c/a Crescens is not mentioned in 
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who emulated the life and manners of the 
Cynics, whose name he bore. After Justin had 
frequently refuted him in public discussions he 
won by his martyrdom the prize of victory, dying 
in behalf of the truth which he preached. 

And he himself, a man most learned inthe 2 
truth, in his Apology already referred to ® 

clearly predicts how this was about to happen 
‘to him, although it had not yet occurred. 

His words are as follows:7 “I, too,® there- 3 
fore, expect to be plotted against and put 

in the stocks* by some one of those whom I 
have named, or perhaps by Crescens, that unphilo- 
sophical and vainglorious man. For the man is 
not worthy to be called a philosopher who pub- 
licly bears witness against those concerning 
whom he knows nothing, declaring, for the sake 
of captivating and pleasing the multitude, that 
the Christians are atheistical and impious.” 

Doing this he errs greatly. Forifheassails 4 
us without having read the teachings of 

Christ, he is thoroughly depraved, and is much 
worse than the illiterate, who often guard against 
discussing and bearing false witness about mat- 
ters which they do not understand. And if he 
has read them and does not understand the 
majesty that is in them, or, understanding it, 
dloes these things in order that he may not be 
suspected of being an adherent, he is fer more 
base and totally depraved, being enslaved to 

vulgar applause and irrational fear, ForI 6 
would have you know that when I proposed 

certain questions of the sort and asked him in 
regard to them, I learned and proved that he 
indeed knows nothing. And to show that I 
speak the truth Iam ready, if these disputations 
have not been reported to you, to discuss the 
questions again in your presence. And _ this 
indeed would be an act worthy of an 

emperor. But if my questions and his 6 


connection with the death of Justin, ~an omission which is hardly 
to be explained, except upon the supposition of historical truthful- 
ness, _I¢uscbius’ report here seems to rest solely upon the testimony 
of Tatian (sce §§ 8 and g, below), but the passage of Tatian which 
he cites does not prove his point; it simply proves that Crescens 
plotted against Justin; whether his plotting was successful is not 
stated, and the contrary seems rather to be implied (see note 13, 
below). 

5 Ffarnack thinks that Eusebius at this point wishes to convey 
the false impression that he quotes from the second apology, whereas 
he really quotes from what was to him the first, as can be seen from 
chap. 17. But such conduct upon the part of Eusebius would be 
quite inexplicable (at the beginning of the very next chapter, e.g., 
he refers to this same apology as the first), and it is far better to 
refer the words év 17) dednAwuern "AmoAoyca to chap. 13 sq., where 
the apology is quoted repeatedly. 

7 Justin,s4 fod. 11. 3. Bae 

8 kdyw ov. In the previous chapter (quoted by Eusebius in the 
next chapter) Justin has been speaking of the martyrdom of various 
Christians, and naw goes on to express his expectation that he, too, 
will soon suffer death. : 

” £0Aw evrivaynvat, Compare Acts xvii. 24, and see Otto’s note 
on this passage, in his edition of Justin’s Apology (Corpus A pol. 
Christ. 1. p. 204). Tle says: €vAov erat truucus foramina ha- 
bens, quibus pedes captivorum tunittebantur, ut securius i 
carcere servarentur aut tormentty vesxarentur (a EvAoK Was 
a block, with holes in which the feet of captives were put, in order 
that they might be kept more securely in prison, or might be af- 
flicted with tortures"). A ate, 

 Phis accusation was very commonly made against the C hris- 
tians in the second century. See above, chap. 7, note 20. 
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THEA CHURCH HISTOR OF EUSEBIUS. 


(IV, 16, 


answers have been made known to you, it is 
obvious to you that he knows nothing about 
our affairs; or if he knows, but does not dare 
to speak because of those who hear him, he 
shows himself to be, as I have already said," 
not a philosopher, but a vainglorious man, who 
indeed does not even regard that most admira- 
ble saying of Socrates.” '* These are the words 
of Justin. 
7 And that he met his death as he had 
predicted that he would, in consequence 
of the machinations of Crescens, is stated by 
Tatian,“ a man who early in life lectured upon 


1 Tn § 3, above. 2 
12 This saying of Socrates is given by Justin as follows: add’ 
ovTt ye mpd THs adAnfelas TLUULNTEOS avnp, “6a man must not be hon- 
ored before the truth” (from Plato’s RepuAdic, Bk. X.). Leis hard 
to say why Eusebius should have omitted it. Perhaps it was so 


well known that he did not think it necessary to repeat it, taking for 
granted that the connection would suggest the same to every reader, 


or it is possible that the omission is the fault of a copyist, not of 
Eusebius himself. 

13 On ‘Vatian and his writings, sce below, chap. 2g. 

Eusebius has been accused by Dembowski, Zahn, Harnack, and 
others of practicing deception at this point. Lhe passage from 
Tatian’s Oratio ad Grecos, which Musebius appeals to for testi- 
mony in regard to Justin’s death, and which he quotes just below, ts 
not given by him exactly as it stands in the extant text of the Oradio. 
In the latter we read, “‘ He who taught that death should be despised 
was himself so greatly in fear of it, that he endeavored to inflict death 
as if it were an evil upon Justin, aud tudeed on me also, because 
when preaching he had proved that the philosophers were gluttons 
and impostors.” ‘The difference between the two texts consists in 
the substitution of the word peyadw for the words Kae €ué ws; anil 
it is claimed that this alteration was intentionally made by Husebius. 
As the text stands in ‘atian, the pass: is fur from proving that 
Justin’s death was caused by the machinations of Crescens, for 
Tatian puts himself on a level with Justin as the object of these 
machinations, and of course since they did not succeed in his case, 
there is no reason to suppose that they succeeded in fustin’s case. 
It is claimed, therefore, that Justin, realizing this, struck out the 
Kal €“é ws in order to permit the reader to gather from the passage 
that Tatian meant to imply that the plots of Crescens were success- 
ful, and resulted in Justin's death. efore accepting this conclusion, 
however, it may be well to realize exactly what is involyed,in it. 
The change does not consist merely in the omission of the words 
Kal éué ws, but in the substitution for them of the word peyadw. [t 
cannot, therefore, be said that EKuscbius only omitted some words, 
satisfying his conscience that there was no great harm in that; who- 
ever made the change, if he did it intentionally, directly falsified the 
text, and substituted the other word for the sake of covering up his 
alteration; that is, he committed an act of deceit of the worst kind, 
and deliberately tock steps to conceal his act. Certainly such con- 
duct is not in accord with Husebius’ general character, so far as we 
can ascertain it from his writings. Even Zahn and Harnack, who 
accuse him of intentional deception here, yet speak of his general 
conscientiousness, and treat this alteration as one which Eusebius 
allowed himself to make while, at the same time, his ‘* conscientious- 
ness did not permit him even this time to change truth completely 
into untruth.” But if he could allow himself to make so deliberate 
an alteration, and then cover the change by inserting another word, 
there is little cause to speak of *‘ conscientiousness ” in connection 
with the matter; if he could do that, his conscience would certainly 

ermit him to make any false quotations, however great, so long as 

e thought he could escape detection, Lut few would care to accuse 
Eusebius of possessing such a character. Certainly if he possessed 
it, we should find clearer traces of it than we do in his //éstory, 
where we have the opportunity to control a large portion of his state- 
ments on an immense variety of subjects. Moreover, for such a grave 
act of deception as Husebius is supposed to have committed, some 
adequate ground must have existed. But what ground was there? 
The only motive suggested is that he destred to appear to possess 
specific Be eleane about the manner of Justin’s death, when in fact 
he did not possess it, It is not maintained that he had any larger 
motive, such as reconciling apparent contradictions in sacred records, 
or shedding an added luster upon the Christian religion, for neither 
of these purposes has any relation to the statement im regard to 
Crescens’ connection with let's death, Solely then for the sake 
of producing the impression that he knew more about Justin’s death 
than he did, he must have made the change, But certainly when 
we realize how frequently Musebius directly avows his ignorance on 
points far more important (to his mind) than this (e.g., the dates of 
the Jerusalem bishops, which he might so easily have mvented), and 
when we consider how sober his history is in comparison with the 
accounts of the majority of his contemporaries, both Pagan and 
Christian, how few fables he introduces, how seldom he embellishes 
the narratives which he finds related in his sources with imaginary 


the sciences of the Greeks and won no little 
fame in them, and who has left a great many 


figments of his own brain, —when, in fact, no such instances can be 
found elsewhere, although, writing in the age he did, and for the 
public for whem he did, he might have invented so many stories. 
without fear of detection, as his successors during the ancient and 
muddle aves were seldom loath to do, — when all this is taken into: 
consideration, we should hesitate long before we accuse Kusebius of 
such deceptive conduct as is implied in the intentional alteration of 
‘Latian’s account at this point. It has been quite the custom to accuse 
Eusebius of intentional deviations from the truth here and there, but 
It must be remembered that he was either honest or dishonest, and 
if he ever deliberately and intentionally deviated from the truth, his 
general eharacter for truthfulness is gone, unless the deviation were 
only in some exceptional case, where the pressure to misrepresenta- 
tion was unusually strong, under which circumstances his reputation 
for veracity In general might not be seriously impaired, But the 
present instance is not such an one, and if he was false here on so 
little provocation, why should we think his character such as to 
guarantee truthfulness in any place where falschood might be more 
desirable ? 

‘The fact is, however, that the grounds upon which the accusa- 
tion against Eusebius is based are very slender. Nothing but the 
strongest evidence should lead us to conclude that such a writer as 
he practiced such wilful deception for reasons absolutely trivial. 
But when we realize how little is known of the actual state of the 
text of ‘Vatian’s Oradéo at the time Eusebius wrote, we must ac- 
knowledye that to base an accusation on a ditference between the 
text of the 4/¢sdoy-y and the extant MSS. of the Ov«tia is at least a 
little hasty. An examination of the latest critical edition of ‘latian’s 
Orato (that of Schwartz, in Gebhardt, and Harnack’s 7erte wud 
Untrrsuch. VV. 1) shows us that in a number of instances the 
testimony of the MSS. of Eusebius is accepted over against that of 
the few extant MSS. of ‘Vatian. The MS. of ‘Vatian which Eusebtus 
used was therefore admittedly different at a number of points from 
all our existing MSS. of ‘Tatian. It is consequently not at all 
impossible that the MS. which he used read peyadw instead of Kat 
: It happens, indeed, to be a fact that our three MSS. of 
Patian all present variations at this very point (one reads Kat ewe 
ws, another, Kat €é olov, another, cat evé obs), showing that the 
archetype, whatever it was, either offered difficulties to the copyists, 
or clse was partially illegible, and hence required conjectural emen- 
dations or additions. Jt will be noticed that the closing verb of this 
sentence is in the singular, so that the mention of both Justin and 
‘Tatian in the beginning of the sentence may well have scemed to 
some copyist quite incongruous, and it is not difficult to suppose 
that under such circumstances, the text at this point being in any 
case obscure or mutilated, such a copyist permitted himself to make 
an alteration which was very cleyer and at the same time did away 
with all the trouble. ‘Textual critics will certainly find no difficulty 
in such an assumption. The MSS. of Vatian are undoubtedly 
nearer the original form at this point than those of Fusebius, but 
we have no good grounds for supposing that Eusebius did not follow 
the MS. which lay before him. 

The question as to Kusebius’ interpretation of the passage as he 
found it is quite a difierent one. It contains no direct statement 
that Justin met his death in consequence of the plots of Crescens; 
and finding no mention of such a fact in the Acts of Martyrdom of 
Justin, we may dismiss it as unhistorical and refuse to accept Muse- 
bius’ interpretation of ‘atian’s words. To say, however, that Muse- 
bins intentionally misinterpreted those words is quite unwarranted. 
He found in Justin’s work an expressed expectation that he would 
meet his death in this way, and he found in ‘Tatian’s work the 
direct statement that Crescens did plot Justin’s death as the latter 
had predicted he would. ‘There was nothing more natural than to 
conclude that ‘Tatian meant to imply that Crescens had succeeded, 
for why did he otherwise mention the matter at all, Eusebius might 
well say, looking at the matter from his point of view, as an historian 
interested at that moment in the fact of Justin’s death. He does 
undoubtedly show carelessness and lack of penetration in interpret- 
ing the passave as he does; but if he had been aware of the defect 
in the evidence he presents, and had yet wished deceitfully to assert 
the fact as a fact, he would certainly have omitted the passage alto- 
gether, or he would have bolstered it up with the statement that 
other writers confirmed his conclusion, —a statement which only a 
thoroughly and genuinely honest man would have scrupled to make. 
Finally, to return to the original charge of falsification of the sources, 
if he realized that the text of Vatian, with the «at ewe ws, did not 
establish Justin’s death at the instigation of Crescens, he must have 
yealized at the same time that his altered text, while it might iunply 
it, certainly did not absolutely prove it, and hence he would not 
have left his conclusion, which he stated as a demonstrated fact, to 
rest upon so slender a basis, when he might so easily have adduced 
any number of ora! traditions in confirmation of it. If he were dis- 
honest enough to alter the text, he would not have hesitated to state 
in general terms that the faet ais ‘ a/se supported by tradition.”?” We 
conclude, finally, that he read the passage as we now find it in the 
MSS. of his ¢/és¢ovy, and that his interpretation of the passage, 
while false, was not intentionally so. 

The attacks upon Musebius which have been already referred to 
are to be found in Dembowski’s OQuedlen der christiichen A polo- 
getihk, Y.p. 60; Zahn’s Valian'’s Diatessaron, Pp. 275 sq) and Har- 
nack’s Ueberiteferung der vritech. cl pologeten, Pe tqu sq. Semiseh 
(Justin der Miirtyrer, 1. 53) takes for granted that Musehius fol- 
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MARTYRS MENTIONED BY JUSTIN. 
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monuments of himself in his writings. He 
records this fact in his work against the 
Greeks, where he writes as follows: ™ “ And that 
most admirable Justin declared with truth that 
the aforesaid persons were like robbers.” 
8 Then, after making some remarks about 
the philosophers, he continues as follows 
“Crescens, indeed, who made his nest in the 
great city, surpassed allin his unnatural lust, and 
was wholly devoted to the love of money. 
9 And he who taught that death should be 
despised, was eel so greatly in fear of it 
that he endeavored to inflict death, as if it were 
a great evil, upon Justin, because the latter, when 
preaching the truth, had proved that the phi- 
losophers were gluttons and impostors.” And 
such was the cause of Justin’s martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Martyrs whom Fustin mentions in his 
Own Work. 


1 THE same man, before his conflict, men- 
tions in his first Apology’ others that suffered 
martyrdom before him, and most fittingly records 
the following events. He writes thus:? 
2 “A certain woman lived with a dissolute 
husband ; she herself, too, having formerly 
been of the same character. But “when she 
came to the knowledge of the teachings of 
Christ, she became temperate, and endeavored 
to persuade her husband likewise to be temper- 
ate, repeating the teachings, and declaring the 
punishment in eternal fire which shall come 
upon those who do not live temperately 
3 and conformably to right reason. Lut he, 
continuing in the same excesses, alienated 
his wife by his conduct. For she finally, think- 
ing it wrong to live as a wife with a man who, 
contrary to the law of nature and right, sought 
every possible means of pleasure, desired 
4 to be divorced from him. And when she 
was earnestly entreated by her friends, who 
counseled her still to remain with him, on the 
ground that her husband might some time give 
hope of amendment, she did violence to 
5 herself and remained. But when her hus- 
band had gone to Alexandria, and was re- 
ported to be conducting himself still worse, she 


lowed the text of Tatian which lay before him, but docs not attempt 
to prove it. 

M4 TVatian, Oratio ad Grecos, c. 18. It is quite probab le that 
Tatian is here appealing, not to a written work of Justin’s, but to a 
statement which he had himself heard him make. See HH: arnac k's 
VUeberlicferung der gricch, A pologeten Ps 130. Hlarnack is un- 
doubtedly correct in m: tintaining that 7 ati: u's Oratio is quite inde- 
pendent of Justin’s <A fodoyy and other writings. 

Ww bra. chap. 10. 

1 Eusebius in this chapter quotes what we now know as Justin's 
second Apology, calling it his first. It is plain that the two were 
but one to him. See chap. 18, note 3. 


2 Justin, Afol. 11. 2 


— in order that she might not, by continuing in 
wedlock, and by sharing his board and bed, 
become a partaker in his lawlessness and im- 
piety — gave him what we® call a bill of 
divorce and left him. Lut her noble and 6 
excellent husband, —instead of rejoicing, 
as he ought to have done, that she had given up 
those actions which she had formerly recklessly 
committed with the servants and hirelings, when 
she delighted in drunkenness and in every vice, 
and that she desired him likewise to give them 
up, — when she had gone from him contrary to 
his wish, brought an accusation concerning 
her, declaring that she was a Christian. And 7 
she petitioned you, the emperor, that she 
might be permitted first to set her affairs in 
order, and afterwards, after the settlement of 
her affairs, to make her defense against the 
accusation. And this you granted. But 8 
he who had once been her husband, being 
no longer able to prosecute her, directed his 
attacks against a certain Ptolemwus,* who had 
been her teacher in the doctrines of Christianity, 
and whom Urbicius® had punished. Against 
him he proceeded in the following manner : 
“TTe persuaded a centurion who was his 9 
friend to cast Ptolemeeus into prison, and to 
take him and ask him this only: whether he 
were a Christian? And when Ptolemeus, who 
was a lover of truth, and not of a deceitful and 
false disposition, confessed that he was a Chris- 
tian, the centurion bound him and punished 
him for a long time in the prison. And finally, 10 
when the man was brought before Urbi- 
cius he was likewise asked this question only : 
whether he were a Christiane And again, con- 
scious of the benefits which he enjoyed through 
the teaching of Christ, he confessed, his 
schooling in divine virtue. For whoever 11 
denies that he is a Christian, either denies be- 
cause he despises Christianity, or he avoids con- 
fession because he is conscious that he is unworthy 
and an alien to it; neither of which is the 
case with the true Christian. 
Urbicius commanded that he be led away 
to punishment, a certain Lucius,’ who was also 
a Christian, seeing judgment so unjustly passed, 


3 Our authorities are divided between yuty and tucr, but I have 
followed Heinichen in adopting the former, which has much stronger 
MS. support, and which is in itself at least as natural as the latter. 

4 Of this Ptolemzeus we know only what is told us here, Tille- 
mont, Ruinart, and others have fixed the date of his martyrdom as 
166, or there: ibouts, But inasmuch as the second Apology is now 
commonly regarded as an appendix to, or as a part of, the first, and 
was at any rate written during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the mar- 
tyrdom of Ptolemmaus must have taken place considerably earher 
than the date indicated, in fact in all Srobabinity as early as 152 (at 
about which time the elAecogy was probably written). We learn 
from the opening of the second Apolory that the martyrdoms which 
are recorded in the second chapter, and the account of which bhuse 


bius here quotes, happened very. shortly before the coniposition of 


the sl folovy (\Oes de xai mpwnr, “ yesterday and the day before”). 
5 “Ouppucos, as all the MSS. of Musebins give the name. In 
Justin the form ‘OrpBusos occurs, which ts a direct transcription of 
the Latin Urdicus. 
6 Of this Lucius we know only what is told us here. 
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said to Urbicius, ‘Why have you punished this 
man who is not an adulterer, nor a fornicator, 
nor a murderer, nor a thief, nor a robber, nor 
has been convicted of committing any crime at 
all, but has confessed that he bears the name of 
Christian? You do not judge, O Urbicius, in 
a manner befitting the Emperor Pius, or the 
philosophical son’ of Caesar, or the sacred 
13 senate.’ And without making any other 
reply, he said to Lucius, ‘Thou also seem- 
est to me to be such an one.’ And when Lucius 
said, ‘Certainly,’ he again commanded that he 
too should be led away to punishment. Put he 
professed his thanks, for he was liberated, he 
added, from such wicked rulers and was going 
to the good Father and King, God. And still a 
third having come forward was condemned to be 
punished.” 
14 To this, Justin fittingly and consistently 
adds the words which we quoted above," 
saying, “I, too, therefore expect to be plotted 
against by some one of those whom I have 
named,” &c,’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Works of Justin which have come down 
10 US. 


1 Tuis writer has left us a great many mon- 

uments of a mind educated and practiced 
in divine things, which are replete with profitable 
matter of every kind. ‘To them we shall refer 

the studious, noting as we proceed those 
2 that have come to our knowledge.’ There 

is a certain discourse? of his in defense of 
our doctrine addressed to Antoninus surnamed 
the Pious, and to his sons, and to the Koman 
senate. Another work contains his second 
Apology* in behalf of our faith, which he of- 


7 Marcus Aurelius. Sce above, chap. 12, note 2. 

8 In chap. 16, § 3 

9 Justin, A pol. ii, 3- These words, in Justin’s Afology, follow 
immediately the long account quoted just above. 

1 Eusebius apparently cites here only the works which he had 
himself seen, which accounts for his omission of the work against 
Marcion mentioned above, in chap. rr. 

3 This Afolovy is the genuine work of Justin, and is still extant 
in two late and very faulty MSS., in which it is divided into two, 
and the parts are commonly known as Justin’s Mirst and Second 
Apologies, though they were originally one. ‘The best edition of 
the original is that of Otto in his Corpus Apologetars me Christi. 
anorwn ; English transl: ution in the lyte- Nic ene Lathers, Vol. I. 
p- 163 ff, Eusebius, in his Chronscle, places the date of its com- 
position as 141, but most critics are now agreed in putting rit ten or 
more years later; it must, however, have been written before the 
death of Antoninus Pius (161). See Schall, Ch. Hest. II, p. 716. 

3 Euscbius bere, as in chap. 16 above, a: scribes to Justin a second 
Apology, from which, however, he nowhere quotes. From Euse- 
bius the tradition has come down through history that Justin wrote 
two apologies, and the tradition seems to be confirmed by the exist- 
ing MSS. of Justin, which give two. But Eusebius’ two cannot 
have corresponded to the present two; for, from chap. 8, §§ 16 and 
17, it is plain that to Eusebius ‘our two formed one com} at work. 
And it is plain, too, from internal evidence (as is now very gener: ly 
admitted; Wie sseler’s arguments against this, in his ¢ hristenverfol- 
gungen, p. ro4 tf., are not sound), that the two were ormzinally one, 
our second forming simply a supplement to the first. Wh: vt, then, 
has become of the second Apology mentioned by Husebius? There 
is much diflerence of opinion upon this point. But the explanation 
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fered to him who was the successor of the em- 
peror mentioned and who bore the same name, 
Antoninus Verus, the one whose times we 

are now recording. Also another work 3 
against the Greeks,‘ in which he discourses 

at length upon most of the questions at issue 
between us and the Greck phil eee and. dis- 
cusses the nature of demons. It is not necessary 
for me to add any of these things here. 

And still another work of his against the 4 
Greeks has come down to us, to which he 
gave the title Refutation. And besides these 
another, On the Sovereignty of God,’ which he 
establishes not only from our Scriptures, 

but also from the books of the Greeks. Still 5 
further, a work entitled Psaltes,° and another 
disputation On the Soul, in which, after pro- 
pounding various questions concerning the prob- 
lem under discussion, he gives the opinions of 
the Greek philosophers, promising to refute it, 
and to present his own view in another 
work. He composed also a dialogue against 6 
the Jews,’ which he held in the city of 
Ephesus with Trypho, a most distinguished 
man among the Hebrews of that day. In it 
he shows how the divine grace urged him on 
to the doctrine of the faith, and with what earn- 
estness he had formerly pursued philosophical 
studies, and how ardent a search he had 
made for the truth... And he records of the 7 
Jews in the same work, that they were plot- 

ting against the teaching of Christ, asserting the 


given by Harnack (p. 171 ff.) seems the most probable one. Ac- 
cording to his theory, the Apology of Athenagoras (of whom none 
of the Fathers, except Methodius and Philip of Side, seem to have 
had any knowledge) was attributed to Justin by a copyist of the 
third century, — who altered the address so as to throw it into Jus- 
tin’s time, —and as such it came into the hands of Kusebius, who 
mentions it among the works of Justin. That he does not quote 
from it may be due to the fact that it contained nothing suited to his 
purpose, or it is possible that he had some suspicions about it; the 
last, however, is not probable, as he nowhere hints at them. The ut 
some uncertainty, however, seemed to hang about the work ts evi- 
dent. ‘Vhe crasure of the name of Athenagoras and the substitution 
of Justin's name accounts for the almost total disappearance of the 
former from history. This Apology and his treatise on the resuriec- 
tion first appear again under his name in the eleventh century, and 
exist now in seventeen MSS. (see S Schall, TI. 731). ‘The traditional 
second Apology of Justin haying thus after the eleventh century 
disappeared, lis one genuine Apology was divided by later copyists, 
so that we still have apparently two separate apologies. 

4° This and the following were possibly genuine works of Justin; 
but, as they are no longer extant, it is impossible to speak with 
certainty. ‘Lhe two extant works, Discourse to the Greeks (Oratio 
ad Grecos) and SFortatory Address to the Greeks (Cohortatio 
ad Grecos), which are translated in the Aate-Nicene Fathers, 1. 
p- 271-289, are to be regarded as the productions of later writers, 
and are not to be identified with the two mentioned here (although 
Otto defensls them: both, and Semisch defends the latter). 

5 We have no reason to think that this work was not genuine, 
but it is no longer extant, and therefore certainty in the matter is 
impossible, It is not to be identified with the eytant work upon the 
same subje ct (translated in the elate-Micene Lathers, 1. p. 2G0-293), 
which is the production of a later writer. 

®’ This work and the following have entirely disappeared, but 
were genuine productions of Justin, for all that we know to the con- 
ND i 

This is a genuine work of Justin, and is still extant (translated 
in the «late-Micene Fathers, 1. p. 104-270). Its exact date is 
uncer: in, bat it was written cfter the elpolosy (to which it refers in 
chap. rz0), and during the reign of Antoninus Pius (137-161). Udi 

OF Trypho, whom Kusebtus characterizes as ‘fa most. distin- 
guished man among the Hebrews," we know nothing beyond what 
we can gather from the dialogue itself, 

8 See Dial. chap. 2 sq. 
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same things against Trypho : “ Not only did you 
not repent of the wickedness which you had 
committed, but you selected at that time chosen 
men, and you sent them out from Jerusalem 
through all the land, to announce that the god- 
less heresy of the Christians had made its ap- 
pearance, and to accuse them of those things 
which all that are ignorant of us say against us, 
so that you become the causes not only of your 
own injustice, but also of all other men’s.” ® 
8 He writes also that even down to his time 
prophetic gifts shone in the Church.” And 
he mentions the Apocalypse of John, saying dis- 
tinctly that it was the apostle’s.! He also refers 
to certain prophetic declarations, and accuses 
Trypho on the ground that the Jews had cut 
them out of the Scripture.” A great many other 
works of his are still in the hands of many 
9 of the brethren.’ And the discourses of 
the man were thought so worthy of study 
even by the ancients, that Irenzus ‘quotes his 
words: for instance, in the fourth book of his 
work Against Heresies, where he writes as fol- 
lows :* “ And Justin well says in his work against 
Marcion, that he would not have believed the 
Lord himself if he had preached another God be- 
sides the Creator”’; and again in the fifth book 
of the same work he says: “ And Justin well 
said that before the coming of the Lord Satan 
never dared to blaspheme God," because he 
did not yet know his condemnation.” 
10 These things I have deemed it necessary 
to say for the sake of stimulating the studi- 
ous to peruse his works with diligence. So much 
concerning him. 


CHAPTER. XIX. 


The Rulers of the Churches of Rome and Alex- 
andria during the Retgn of Verus. 


In the eighth year of the above-mentioned 
reign! Soter” succeeded Anicetus* as bishop of 


9 7hid. chap. 17+ Wt 7677. chap. 81. 

10 hed. chap. 82. 12 zhrd. chap. 71. 

13 Of the many extant and non-extant works attributed to Justin 
by tradition, all, or the most of them (except the seven mentioned 
by Eusebius, and the work Al gazust J/arcron, quoted by Irenwus, 
—see just below, —and the Syutagima Contra omnes Her.), are 
the productions of later writers. 

M4 Jrenvus, Adv. Her. IV. 6.2. 

15 Trenwus, V. 26.2. Irenwus does not name the work which 
he quotes here, and the quotation occurs in none of Justin’s extant 
a but the context and the sense of the quotation itself seem to 
point to the same work, Ayatust Marcton. ind, oO ¢ 

16 Kpiphanius expresses the same thought in his //ex. XXXIX, g. 

1 The reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus mentioned at 
the end of chap. 14. % 

2 As was remarked in chap. 11, note 18, Anicetus held office 
until 165 or 167, ic. possibly until the seventh year of Marcus 
Aurelius. The date therefore given here for the accession of Soter 
is at least a year out of the way. The Armenian C/rox. puts his 
accession in the 236th Olympiad, ice. the fourth to the seventh year 


of this reign, while the version of Jerome puts it in the minth year. | 


From Bk. V. chap. 1 we learn that he held office eight years, and 
this is the figure given by both versions of the C/irox. In chap. 
23 Eusebius quotes from a letter of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
addressed to Soter, in which he remarks that the Corinthian church 


the church of Rome, after the latter had held 
office eleven years in all. But when Celadion ‘4 
had presided over the church of Alexandria for 
fourteen years he was succeeded by Agrippinus.? 


CHAPTER 2X. 
The Rulers of the Church of Antioch. 


AT that time also in the church of Antioch, 
Theophilus! was well known as the sixth from 
the apostles. For Cornelius,? who succeeded 
Hero,’ was the fourth, and after him Eros,‘ the 
fifth in order, had held the office of bishop, 


> 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The Lcelestastical Writers that flourished in 
Those Days. 


Avr that time there flourished in the Church 
Hegesippus, whom we know from what has gone 
before, and Dionysius,” bishop of Corinth, and 
another bishop, Pinytus of Crete,? and besides 


have been reading on the Lord’s day an epistle written to them by 
Soter. It was during his episcopate that Montanus labored in Asia 
Minor, and the anonymous author of the work called Predestinatus 
(written in the middle of the fifth century) states that Soter wrote a 
treatise against hun which was answered by ‘Tertullian, but there 
scems to be no foundation for the tradition. Two spurious episties 
and several decretals have been falsely ascribed to him, 

3 On Anicetus, sce above, chap. 11, note 18. 

4 On Celadion, see above, chap. 11, note 17, 

® Of Avrippinus we know only what Eusebtus tells us here and 
in Bk. V. chap. 9, where he says that he held office twelve years. 
Jerome’s version of the Chron. agrees as to the duration of his 
episcopate, but puts his accession in the sixth year of Marcus Aure- 
lius, In the Armenian version a curious mistake occurs in connec- 
tion with his name. Under the ninth year of Marcus Aurelius are 
found the words, Romanorinm eccleste NTI. episcopus constitutus 
est Agrippinus annuts L\., and then Eleutherus (under the thir- 
teenth year of the same ruler) is made the thirteenth bishop, while 
Victor, his successor, is not numbered, and Zephyrinus, the succes- 
sor of the latter, is made number fourteen. [t is of course plain 
enough that the transcriber by an oversight read Homeanoruse 
ecclesiw instead of Alevandrine ecclesia, and then having given 
Soter just above as the eleventh bishop, he felt compelled to make 
Agrippinus the twelfth, and hence reversed the two numbers, nine 
and twelve, given in connection with Agrippinus, and made him the 
twelfth bishop, ruling nine years, instead of the ninth bishop, ruling 
twelve years. He then found himself obliged to make Eleutherus 
the thirteenth, but brought the list back into proper shape again by 
omitting to number Victor as the fourteenth. It is hard to under- 
stand how a copyist could commit such a flagrant error and not 
discover it when he found himself subsequently led into difficulty 
by it. It simply shows with what carelessness the work of trans- 
lation or of transcription was done. As a result of the mistake no 
ninth bishop of Alexandria is mentioned, though the proper interval 
of twelve years remains between the death of Celadion and the acces- 
sion of Julian. 

1 On Theophilus and his writings, see chap. 24, 

2 Of the life and character of Cornelius and Eros we know noth- 
ing. The Chron. of Musebius puts the accession of Cornelius into 
the twelfth year of ‘Trajan (128 a.p.), and the accession of his 
successor, Mros into the filth year of Antoninus Pius (142). These 
dates, however, are quite unreliable, and we have no means of cor- 
recting them (sce Harnack’s Ze/t des [enatius, p.12 sqq.). The- 
ophilus, the successor of Eros, we have reason to think became 
bishop about the middle of Mareus Aurelius’ reign, and hence the 
Chron., which puts his accession into the ninth year of that reign, 
(169 A.v.) cannot be far out of the way. This gives us the approxt- 
mate date for the death of Eres, 

3 On Hero, see above, Lk. IIT. chap. 36, note 23. 

4 On Erus, see note 2. 

1 On Hegesippus’ life and writings, sce the next chapter. He 
has been already mentioned in Bk. IL. chap. 23; Bk. TIT, chaps. 11, 
16, 20, 32; and Dk. LV. chap. 8. 

2 On the life and writings of Dionysius, see below, chap. 23. 

2 On Pinytus, sce below, chap. 23, note 14. 
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these, Philip, and Apolinarius,’ and Melito,® and 
Musanus,’ and Modestus,* and finally, [rencets.” 


* On Philip, see below, chap. 25. 

5 On Apolinarius, sce below, chap. 27. 

6 On Melito, see chap, 26. 

7 On Musanus, see chap. 28. 

8 On Modestus, sce chap. 25. 

9 Trenzeus was born in Asia Minor, probably between the years 
120 and 130. There ts great uncertainty as to the date of his birth, 
some bringing it down alinost to the middle of the second century, 
while Dodwell carried it back to the year g7 or g8 But these ex- 
tremes are wild; anda careful examination of all the sources which 
can throw any light on the subject leads to the conclusion adopted 
by Lipsius, and stated above. In Asia Minor he was a pupil of 
Polycarp (cf. the fragment of Irenius’ letter to Mlorinus, quoted by 
Eusebius, Bk. V. chap. 20). ‘Che Moscow MS. of the J/axr¢yrfum 
Polycarpi states that Irenceus was in Rome at the time of Polycarp's 
martyrdom (155 or 156 A.D.), and appeals for its authority to a state- 
ment in Irenicus’ own writings, which does not exist in any extant 
work, but may have been taken from an authentic work now lost 
(cf. Gebhardt, in the Zertschrtft fiir dic hist. Vheologt, 1875, p. 362 
sqq-)- But whatever truth there may be in the report, we find hit, at 
the time of the great persecution of Lyons and Vienne (deseribed in 
the next book, chap. 1), a presbyter of the church at Lyons, and 
carrying a letter from the confessors of that church to the bishop 
Fleutherus of Rome (see Bk. V. chap. 4). After the death of 
Pothinus, which took place in 177 (sce Bk. V. pref note 3, and 
chap. 1, § 29), Irenzeus became bishop of Lyons, according to lik. V. 
chap. 5. The exact date of his accession we do not know; but as 
Pothinus died during the persecution, and Frenseus was sull a pres- 
byter after the close of the persecution in which he met his death, he 
cannot have succeeded immediately. Since lrenacus, however, was, 
according to Eusebius, Pothinus’ next successor, no great length of 
time can have elapsed between the death of the latter and the acces- 
sion of the former. At the time of the paschal controversy, while 
Victor was bishop of Rome, Irenzeus was still bishop (according to 
Bk. V. chap. 23). ‘This was toward the close of the second century. 
His death is ordinarily put in the year 202 or 203, on the assump- 
tion that he suffered martyrdom under Septimius Severus. Jerome 
is the first to call him a martyr, and that not in his de wer. /., but 
in his Comment. tn Esafas (chap. 64), which was written some 
years later. It is quite possible that he confounded the Irenicus in 
question with another of the same name, who met his death in the 
persecution of Diocletian. Gregory of Vours first gives us a de- 
tailed account of the martyrdom, and in the Middle Ages Trenieus 
always figured asa martyr. But all this has no weight at all, when 
measured against the silence of Tertullian, Hippolytus, Musebius, 
and all theearlier Fathers. ‘Vheir silence must be accepted as con- 
clusive evidence that he was not a martyr; and if he was not, there 
is no reason for assigning his death to the year 202 or 203. As we 
have no trace of him, however, subsequent to the time of the pas- 
chal controversy, it is probable that he died, at the latest, soon after 
the beginning of the third century. 

Trenzus was the most unportant of the polemical writers of an- 
tiquity, and his works formed a storehouse from which all subsequent 
heresiographers drew. He is quoted very frequently by Eusebius as 
an authority for events which happened during the second century, 
and is treated by him with the most profound respect as one of the 
greatest writers of the early Church. Jerome devotes an unusually 
long chapter of his ee vZr. 72/7. to him (chap. 35), but tells us nothing 
that is not found in Eusebius’ //fstory. Tis greatest work, and the 
only one now extant, is his “EAeyyos kai avatporn ths Wevdwvijov 
yvwoews, which is commonly cited under the brief title mpds ‘Atpe- 
ets, ox Adversus Hereses (“ Against Heresies”). It consists of 
five books, and is extant only in a very ancient and literal Latin 
translation; though the numerous extracts made from it by later 
writers have preserved for us the original Greek of nearly the whole 
of the first book and many fragments of the others. There are also 
extant numerous fragments of an ancient Syriac version of the 
work. It was written — or at least the third book was — while Kleu- 
therus was bishop of Rome, i.e. between 174 and 189 (see Bk. IL. 
chap. 3, § 3, of the work itself). We are not able to fix the date of 
its composition more exactly. ‘The author’s primary object was to 
refute Valentinianism (cf. Bk. I. pref, and Bk. ILL. Arf), but in 
connection with that subject he takes occasion to say considerable 
about other related heresies. ‘Vhe sources of this great work have 
been carefully discussed by Lipsius, in his Quelenkeitik des Epr- 

Aanros, and in his Ouellen der tiltestin Ketsergeschichte, and 
vy Harnack in his Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Grosticts- 
mus (see also the article by Lipsius mentioned below). Of the 
other works of Irenieus, many of which Muscbius refers to, only 
fragments or bare titles have been preserved. Whether he ever 
carried out his intention (stated in Ads. Fier. I. 27. 4, and ITT. 
12. 12) of writing a special work against Marcion, we cannot tell. 
Eusebius mentions this intention in Bk. V. chap. 20; and in Bk. LV. 
chap. 25 he classes Irenteus among the authors who had written 
against Marcion. But we hear nothing of the existence of the work 
from TIrenacus’ successors, and it is possible that Eusebius is think- 
ing in chap. 25 only of the great work etic. Fier. For a notice of 
Trenaus’ epistle On Scfisuz, addressed to Blastus, and the one Ox 
Soverefenty, addressed to Florinus, see Bk. V. chap. 20, notes 2 
and 3; and on his treatise On the Ogifoad, see the same chapter, 
note 4. On his épistle to Victor in regard to the paschal dispute, 
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From them has come down to us in writing, the 
sound and orthodox faith received from apos- 
tolic tradition.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
flegesippus and the Events which he mentions. 


I[ecrstweus in the five books of Memoirs’ 1 
which have come down to us has left a 
most complete record of his own views. In 
them he states that on a journey to Rome he 
met a great many bishops, and that he reccived 
the same doctrine from all. It is fitting to hear 
what he says after making some remarks about 
the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 

Tfis words are as follows: “And the church 2 
of Corinth continued in the true faith until 
Primus* was bishop in Corinth. I conversed 
with them on my way to Rome, and abode with 
the Corinthians many days, during which we 
were mutually refreshed in the true doctrine. 
And when I had come to Rome [remained 3 
there until Anicetus,? whose deacon was 


sce below, Bk. V. chap. 24, note 13. Other epistles upon the same 
subject are referred to by Eusebius at the close of the same chapter 
(sce note 21 on that chapter). In Bk. V. chap. 26, Eusebius men- 
tions four other works of [renazus (see notes on that chapter). In 
addition to the works referred to by Eusebius, there are extant a 
number of fragments which purport to be from other works of Tre- 
nicus. Some of them are undoubtedly genuine, others not. Upon 
these fragments and the works to which they belong, see Harvey’s 
edition of Trenzus’ works, I. p. 431 sy., and Lipsius in the Dyet, ef 
Christ. Bio, article /rvna@us, p. 265 syq- 

The best edition of Irenaeus’ works is that of Harvey (Cambridge, 
1857, in 2 vols.). In connection with this edition, see Loof’s impor- 
tant article on /renwushandschriften, in Aitrchenegeschichtliche 
Studien, p. 1-93 (Leipziz, 1838). ‘Vhe literature on Irenicus is very 
extensive (for a valuable list, see Schaff’s Ch. J rst. 11. 746), but a 
full and complete biography is greatly to be desired.  Lipsius’ arti- 
cle, referred to just above, is especially valuable. 

10 Oy Kal els nuas THS amoaToAKHs Tapadogens, Hy THS VyLods 
mlaTtews Eyypaos KaTnAVeEr opPodoéta, Compuare chap. 14, § 4. 

1 The five books of Hegesippus, Urourvypara or Jemorrs, are 
unfortunately lost; but a few fragments are preserved by Euscbius, 
and one by Photius, which have been collected by Routh, 2e/. Sac. 
I. 205-219, and by Grabe, Sprezlegtuim, 11. 203-214. This work has 
procured for him from some sources the title of the “Father of 
Church History,” but the title is misplaced, for the work appears to 
have been nothing more than a collection of reminiscences covering 
the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, and drawn partly from written, 
partly from oral sources, and in part from his own observation, and 
quite without chronological order and historical completeness. We 
know of no other works of his. Of Hegesippus himself we know 
very little. Ile apparently wrote his work during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus (175-189 a.p.), for he does not name his successor. How 
old he was at that time we do not know, but he was very likely a 
man past middle life, and hence was probably born early in the 
second century. With this, his own statement in the passage quoted 
by Eusebius, in chap. S, that the deification of Antinotis took place 
in his own day is quite consistent. ‘Lhe words of Jerome (de vir. 
wl, 22), who calls him a vrezvus afostolicorum temportum, are 
too indefinite to give us any light, even if they rest upon any 
authority, as they probably do not. The journey which is mentioned 
in this Chapter shows that his home must have been somewhere in 
the East, and there is no reason to doubt that he was a Hebrew 
Christian (see below, note 16). F 

2 Of this Primus we know only what Hegesippus tells us here, 
We do not know the exact date of his episcopate, but it DUS have 
been at least in part synchronous with the episcopate of Pius of 
Rome (see chap. rr, note 14), forit was while Jlegesippus was on 
his way to Rome that he saw Primus: and since he remained In 
Rome until the accession of Anicetus, he must have arrived there 
while Pius, Anicetus’ predecessor, was bishop, for having gone to 
Rome on a visit, he can hardly have remained there a number of 
yt suUS, . “ : 

* The interpretation of this sentence is greatly disputed. The 
Greek reads in all the MSS. yerduevos b¢ ev Pony dcadoxny €Troln- 
gapnv pexpts ’Avexyrou, and this reading is confirmed by the Syriac 
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Eleutherus. And Anicetus was succeeded by 
Soter, and he by Elcutherus. In every succes- 
sion, and in every city that is held which is 
preached by the law and the prophets and the 
Rord.?’ 
4 The same author also describes the be- 
ginnings of the heresies which arose in his 
time, in the following words: “ And after James 
the Just had suffered martyrdom, as the Lord 
had also on the same account, Symeon, the son 
of the Lord’s uncle, Clopas,* was appointed the 
next bishop. All proposed him as second bishop 
because he was a cousin of the Lord. 
“Therefore,* they called the Church a virgin, 
for it was not yet corrupted by vain dis- 
5 courses. But Thebuthis,’ because he was not 


version (according to Lightfoot). If these words be accepted as 
authentic, the only possible rendering seems to be the one which 
has been adopted by many scholars: *f being in Rome, I composed 
a catalogue of bishops down to Anicetus.” ‘This rendering is adopted 
also by Lightfoot, who holds that the list of Hexesippus is repro- 
duced by E piphanius in his Paxertun XXVIII. 6 (ste his essay in 
The Acadenty, May 27, 1887, where this theory is broached, and 
compare the writer's notice of itin Harnack’s Theol. Lit. Zertuny 
1887, No. 18). But against this rendering it must be said, first, that 
it is very difficult to translate the words. écadoxynv eromoapuny, ‘1 
composed a catalogue of bishops,” for Ouaboxy nowhere else, so far 
as I am aware, means * catalogue,” and nowhere else does the 
expression dtadoxyny Troveta Bat occur. Just below, the same word 
signifies ‘‘ succession,’’ and this is its common meaning, Certainly, 


if Hegesippus wished to say that he had composed a ¢ featnlowue of 


bishops, he could not have expressed himself more obscurely. In 
the second place, if Hegesippus had really composed a catalogue 
of bishops and referred to it here, how does it happen that Husebius, 
who is so concermed to ascertain the succession of bishops in all the 
leading sces nowhere gives th: ue cats logue, and nowhere even refers 
to it. He does give Irenwus’ catalozuc ’ of the Roman bishops in 
Bk. V. chap. 6, but : ives no hint there that he knows anything of a 
similar list compose d by Hegesippus. In fact, it is very diffic sult to 
think that Hegesippus, in this passage, can have meant to say that 
he had composed a catalogue of bishops, aud it is practically impos- 
sible to believe th. it Eusebius can have understood tim to mean that. 
But the words Scadoyny erornoapnr, if they can be made to mean 
anything at all, can certainly be m ide to mean nothit ng clsé than 
the composition of a catalogue, and henee it seems necessary to 
make some correction in the text, It is significant that Rufinus at 
this point reads fermansz zz, which shows that he at least did not 
understand Hegesippus to be speaking of a list of bishops. Rufinus’ 
rendering gives us a hint of what must haye stood in the original 
from which he drew, and so Savilius, upon the marvin of his MS., 

substituted for dcaSoynv the word SiarpiByy, probably simply as a 
conjecture, but possibly upon the authority of some other MS. now 
lost. He has been followed by some editors, including Heinichen, 
who prints the word écarpeSyy in the text. Val. retains dcadoynv in 
his text, but accepts StarpiByny as the true reading, and so translates. 
This reading is now very widely adopted: and it, or some other 
word with the same meaning, in all probability stood in the original 
text. In my notice of Lightfoot’ s article, I suggested the word 
Staywyyyv, which, while not so common as dcatpesyv, is yet used 
with zrovecoOau in the same sense, and its very uncommonness would 
account more easily for the chang we to the much commoner écadoxnv, 

which is epigraphically so like it. 

‘The word expt is Incorre ctly translated afwd by Valesius, who 
reads, maust apud Antcetum. He is followed by Cruse, who 
translates fA I made my stay with Anicetus”; but weype can mean 
only “until.” Hegesippus therefore, according to his own statement, 
came to Rome before the accession of Anicetus and remained there 
until the latter became bishop. Sve chap. 11, note 19, for the rela- 
tion of this statement to that of Eusebius. 

For particulars in regard to Anicetus, sce chap, 11, note 18; on 
Soter, see chap. rg, note 2, and on Eleutherus, Bk. V. Preface, 
note 2 

4 See Bk. III. chap. tr, note 4. 4a Aca todo, Valesius pro- 
poses to read expe tovrov, which certainly makes better sense 
and which finds some support in the statement made by Musebius in 
Bk. III. chap. 32, § 7 7: Vut all the MSS, have éca totro, and, as 
Stroth remarks, the illog ical use of “therefore” at this point need 
not greatly surprise us in view of the general looseness of Flegesip- 
pus’ style. Vhe phrase is perhaps used proleptically, with a refer- 
ence to what follows. 

5 Of Thebuthis we know only what is told us here. The state- 
ment that he became a heretic because he was not chosen bishop 
has about as much foundation as most reports of the kind. It was 

uite common for the Fathers to trac # age the origin of schisms to 
this Cause (compare ¢.g, Vertullian’s ld. Mad. 4, and De Baft. 17). 


made bishop, began to porrupt it. He also was 
sprung from the seven sects* among the pcople, 
like Simon,’ from whom came the Simonians, 
and Cleobius, * from whom came the Cleobians, 
and Dositheus,® from whom came the Dosithe- 
ans, and Gorthzeus,” from whom came the Gora- 
theni, and Masbotheus," from whom came the 
Masbothzans. Irom them sprang the Menan- 
drianists,” and Marcionists,'* and Carpocratians, 
and Valentinians, and Basilidians, and Saturnil- 
lans. Each introduced privately ‘and separately 
his own peculiar opinion. From them came 
false Christs, false prophets, false apostles, who 
divided the unity of the Church by corrupt doc- 
trines uttered against God and against his 
Christ.” The same writer also records the 6 
ancient heresies which arose among the Jews, 

in the following words: “There were, moreover, 
various opinions in the circumcision, among the 
children of Israel. The following were those 
that were opposed to the tribe of Judah and 
the Christ: Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobap- 


The seyen sects are mentioned by Hegesippus just below. 
Bice k maintains that H[egesippus in his treatment of heresies 
used two sources, one of them being the lost Syxtagyza of Justin 
(see his @ uellenkriti des Gnostictsn #S, P. 37 Sqy.)- Lipsius, 
who in his Ouelien der Ketsergesch, combats m any of Harnack’s 
positi dns, thinks it possible that Hegesippus mweay have had Justin's 

Syutaguea before him. 

‘ Simon Magws (sce Bk. IT. chap, 13, note 3). 

8 Cleobius is occasionally mentioned as a heretic by ecclesiastical 
writers, but none of them seems to know anything more about him 
than is told here by Hegesippus (see the article C/eodzus in the 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 

* ‘Trustworthy information in regard to Dositheus is very scanty, 
but it is probable that he was one of the numerous Samaritan false 
messiahs, and lived at about the time of, or possibly before, Christ. 
“Tt scenis likely that the Dositheans were a Jewish or Samaritan 
ascetic sect, something akin to the Essenes, existing from before 
our Lord's time, and that the stories connecting their founder with 
Simon Mas gus and with John the Baptist [see the Clementine Recog- 
nitions, il. 8 and //owezlres, 11. 24], may be dismissed as mercly 
mythic: al? (Salmon, in the Dict. of ' Christ. Biog. art. Dositheus). 

W [piphanius and heodoret also mention the Goratheni, but 
apparently knew no more about them than Hegesippus tells us here, 
Vpiphanius classing them among the Samaritans, and Theodoret 
deriving them from Simon Magus. 

1 ‘The name Masbotheus is supported by no MS, authority, but is 
given by Rufinus and by Nicephorus, and is adopted by most editors. 
Che majority of the MSS. read simply MagBwlator or Magpwleor. 
Just below, Hegesippus gives the Masbotheans as one of the seven 
Jewish sects, while here he sz ays they were derived from them. ‘This 
contradiction Harnack explains by Hegesippus’ use of two different 
sources, an unknown oral or written one, and Justin’s Syutagma. 
The list of heresies given here he maintains stood in Justin’s Sya- 
tagruea, but the derivation of thein from the seven Jewish sects cannot 
have been Justin's work, nor can the list of the seven sects have been 
made by Justin, for he gives quite a different list in his Dialogue, 
chap, 80, Lipsius, p. 25, thinks the repetition of the “* Masbotheans” 
is more easily explained as a mere oversight or accident. The 

Apostolic Const. V1. 6 name the Masbotheans among Jewish sects, 

describing them as follows: ‘The Basmotheans, who deny provi- 
dence, and say that the world is ruled by spontaneous motion, 
and take away the immortality of the soul.” From what source 
this deseription was taken we do not know, and cannot decide as to 
its reliability. Salmon (in the Pret. of Christ. Brog.) remarks that 
“our real knowledge is limited to the occurrence of the name in 
Hevesippus, and there is no reason to think that any of those 
who have undertaken to explain it knew any more about the matter 
than ourselves.” 

12 On Menander and the Menandrianists, see Bk. IT. chap. 263 
on the Carpocratians, chap. 7, note 17; on the Valentinians, see 
chap. 11, note r; on the Basilidweans, chap. 7, note 7; on the Satur- 
nilians, chap. 7, note 6. 

13 There is some dispute about this word. The Greek is Mapxt- 
aveorat, which H: wnt ack regards as equivalent to Mapxiwrtorac, or 
“followers of Marcion,” but which Li ipsius takes to mean ‘ followers 
of Marcus,” ‘The latter is cle: irly epigraphically more correct, but 
the reasons for reading in this place Marcionites, or followers of 
Marcion, are strong enough to outweigh other considerations (sce 
Ilarnack, p. 31 {f and Lipsius, p. 29 ff). 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


EUSEBIUS. [Ve 22, 


tists, Masbothzans, Samaritans, Sadducees, Phar- 
Iseeseut 
it And he wrote of many other matters, which 
we have in part already mentioned, intro- 
ducing the accounts in their appropriate places. 
And from the Syriac Gospel according to the 
Hebrews he quotes some passages in the Hebrew 
tongue,” showing that he was a convert from 
the Hebrews,” and he mentions other matters 
as taken from the unwritten tradition of the 
8 Jews. And not only he, but also Irenewus 
and the whole company of the ancients, 
called the Proverbs of Solomon All-virtuous Wis- 
dom.” And when speaking of the books called 
Apocrypha, he records that some of them were 
composed in his day by certain heretics. But 
let us now pass on to another. 


14 These are the seven Jewish heresies mentioned above by Hege- 
sippus. Justin (Dral. chap. 80) and Epiphanius (4 zaceph.) also 
name seven Jewish sects, but ney are not the same as those 
mentioned here (those of Justin: Sadducces, Genistie, Merista, 
Galileans, Hellenianians, Pharisees, B aptists). Epiphanius (Vol. I. 


re 230, Dindorf's ed,, —Samaritan sects 4: Gorothenes, XeBovacor, 
ssenes, Dositheans: Jewish 7: Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Hemerobaptists, ’Oggacor, Nazarenes, Herodians). See Jess, 


in the Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol. 186s, p. 45 s4- 

15 The exact meaning of this sentence is very difficult to deter- 
mine. The Greek reads: é« te rou Kad’ ‘EBpacous evayyeAvov Kat 
Tov XuptaKod kai Wdiws ex THS “UBpatdos Siadrexrov teva rb yo. It 
is grammatically necessary to supply evayyeAcou after Xupiaxou, 
and this gives usa Syriac g gospel in adk lition to the Hebrew. Some 
have concluded that ‘Vatian’s Déatessarvou is meant by it, but this 
will not do; for, as Handmann remarks, the fact that Hegesippus 
“quotes from the work or works referred to is cited as evidence that 
he wasa Hebrew. Hilgenfeld supposes that the Chaldwo syroque 
scriptum evangellum secundum Hebrwos, which Jerome men- 
tions, is referred to, and that the first- named evayyeAtov Kali’ 

‘E3patous is a Greek transl: ition, while the 76 Xvpcaxov represents 
the original; so that Hegesippus 1 is said to have used both the orig ao 
nal and the translation. Euscbius, however, could not have made 
the discovery that he used both, unless the original and the transla- 
tion differed in their contents, of which we have no hint, and which 
in itself is quite improbable. As the Greek reads, however, there'is 
no other explanation possible, unless the ro Xvpraxov ebayyeAcov be 
taken to represent some other unknown Hebrew gospel, in which 
case the following clause refers to the citations from both of the gos- 
els. That such a gospel existed, however, and was referred to by 
tusebius so casually, as if it were a well-known work, is not con- 
ceivable. The only resource left, so far as the writer can discover, Is to 
amend the text, with Eichhorn, Nicholson, and Handmann, by strik- 
ing out the first xai. The roo Zuptacou then becomes a description 
of the evayyeAtoy Kad’ “EBpacous, “ The Syriac Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.” By the Syriac we are to understand, of course, “the 
vulgar dialect, which had before the time of Christ taken the pl: ice 
of the Hebrew, and which is ordinarily called Aramaic. Musebius 
then, on this interpretation, first qualifies the Gospel of the Hebrews 
more exactly, and then adds that Hegesippus quotes from the ILe- 
brew original of it (ek ts ‘EBpacdos diadextov), and not from a 
translation; e.g. from the Greek translation, whic h we know ex- 
isted early. There is, to be sure, no MS. authority for the altera- 
fion of the text, and yet the sense of the passaye seems to demand 
and I have consequently omitted the ka¢ in my transl: ition. Upon 
Be interpretation of the passage, sce Handmann’s /ledriier-Lvan- 
geltum, p.32 (f., and upon the Gospel according to the Hebrews, see 
above, Bk. IIL. chap. 25, note 24, and chap. 27, note 8. 

16 Fusebius had abundant opportunity to learn from Hegesippus’ 
works whether or not he was a Hebrew Christian, and hence we 
cannot doubt that his conclusion in regard to He; gesippus’ nationality 
(whether based merely upon the premises given here, or partly 

on other facts unknown to us) Is correct. His nationality ex- 

a the fact that he deduces the Christian heresies from Jewish, 
bed not, like other writers, from heathen roots. ‘Chere is, however, 
no reason, with Baur and others, to suppose that Hegesippus was a 
Judaizer, In fact, Busebius’ respectful treatment of him is in itself 
conclusive proof that his writings cannot have revealed heretical 
“notions. 

17 This phrase (mavaperos copia) was very frequently employed 
among the Fathers as a title of the Book of Proverbs, Clement of 
Rome (1 Cor. lvii.) is, so far as 1 know, the first so to use it. ‘The 
word mavaperos is applied also to the apocryphal Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, by Epiphanius (de mens. et pond. § 4) and others. Among 
the an Ge the Book of Sirach, the Solomonte Apocrypha, and the 
Book of Proverbs all bore the common title @oPea, ‘ Wisdom,” 
which well defines the character of each of them; and this simple lille 
is commoner than the compound phrase which occurs in this pas- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, and the Epistles 
which he wrote. 


AND first we must speak of Dionysius, 1] 
who was appointed bishop of the church in 
Corinth, and communicated freely of his inspired 
labors not only to his own people, but also to 
those in foreign lands, and rendered the greatest 
service to all in the catholic epistles which 
he wrote to the churches. Among these is 2 
the one addressed to the Lacedzemonians,’ 
containing instruction in the orthodox faith and 
an admonition to peace and unity ; the one also 
addressed to the Athenians, exciting them to 
faith and to the life prescribed by the Gospel, 
which he accuses them of esteeming lightly, as 
if they had almost apostatized from the faith 
since the martyrdom of their ruler Publius,® 
which had taken place during the persecu- 
tions of those days. He mentions Quadra- 3 
tus* also, stating that he was appointed 
their bishop after the martyrdom of Publius, and 
testifying that through his zeal they were brought 
together again and their faith revived. He re- 
cords, moreover, that Dionysius the Areopagite,? 


sage (cf. e.g. Justin Martyr’s Dva/, c. 129, and Melito, quoted by 
Eusebius i nn chap. 26, below). lor further particulars,.see especially 
Lichtfoot’s edition of the e pistles of Clement of Rome, p. 164. 

1 Fusebius speaks, in this chapter, of seven Catholic epistles, 
and of one addressed to an individual. None of these epistles are 
now extant, though Husebius here, and in Bk. II. chap. 25, gives us 
four brief but interesting fragments from the Episdle to the Romans. 
We know of the other epistles only what Nusebius tells us in this 
chapter. ‘Vhat Dionysius was held in high esteem as a writer of 
epistles to the churches is clear, not only trom Eusebius’ statement, 
but also from the tact that heretics thought it worth while to circu- 
late interpolated and mutilated copies of them, as stated below. The 
fact that he wrote epistles to churches so widely scattered shows 
that he possessed an extended reputation, 

Of Dionysius himself (who is, without foundation, called a mar- 
tyr by the Greek Church, and a confessor by the Latin Church) we 
know only what we are told by Eusebius, rr Jerome (de wir. wl. 
27) adds nothing to the account § eiven in this chapter. In his € Wererpe 
Eusebius mentions Dionysius in connection with the cleventh year 
of Marcus Aurelius. According to Eusebius’ statement in this same 
chante Dionysius’ Epistle to the Romans was addressed to the 
bishop Soter, and as Huse bius had the epistle before him, there is no 
reason for doubting his report. Soter was bishop from about 167 to 
175 (see above, chap. 19, note 4), and therefore the statements of 
the C/hyoz. and the Bastar ‘y are in accord. Ww hen Dionysius died 
we do not know, but he was no longer living in 199, for Baechylus 
was bishop of Corinth at that time (see Bk. V. chap. 22). It is com- 
monly said that Dionysius was the immediate successor of Primus, 
bishop of Corinth. ‘This may be true, but we have no ground for 
the assumption. We know only that Pp rimus’ episcopate was syn- 
chronous, at least in part, with that of Pius of Rome (see the pre- 
vious chapter, note 2), who was bishop from about 139 or 141 to 154 
or 156, and that Diony sius’ episcopate was sy nchronous at least in 
part with that of Soter of Rome (about 167 to 175). 

2 ‘This is, go far as I am aware, the earliest mention of a church 
at Lacediemon or Sparta, ‘The bishop of Sparta is mentioned in 
the synodical letter of the province of Hellas to the emperor Leo 
(457-477 A-D.), and also still later in the Acts of the Sixth and 
Kichth General Sy take according to Wiltsch’s Geeyraphy and 
Statistics of the Church (Loudon asih p. 134 and 466). 

3 Of this Publius we know only what Lusebius tells us here. 
What particular persecution is referred to we cannot te IH, but Pub- 
lius’ martyrdom seems to have occurred in the retgn of Antoninus 
Pius or Marcus Aurelius; for he was the immediate predecessor of 
Quadratus, who was apparently bishop at the time Dionysius was 
writing. 

4 We know nothing more about this Quadratus, for he is to be 
distinguished from the prophet and from the apologist (see chap. 3, 
note 2). Eusebius’ words seem to imply that he was bishop at the 
time Dionysius was writing. 

© On Dionysius the Arcupagite, sce Bk. ILL, chap. 4, note 20, 
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DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 201 


is.) lh oo ——— 


who was converted to the faith by the apostle 
Paul, according to the statement in the Acts of 
the Apostles," first obtained the episcopate 
4 of the church at Athens. And there is ex- 
tant another epistle of his addressed to the 
Nicomedians,’ in which he attacks the heresy of 
Marcion, and stands fast by the canon of 
5 the truth. Writing also to the church that 
is in Gortyna,* together with the other par- 
ishes in Crete, he commends their bishop Philip,® 
because of the many acts of fortitude which are 
testified to as performed by the church under 
him, and he warns them to be on their guard 
against the aberrations of the heretics. 
6 And writing to the church that is in Amas- 
tris,” together with those in Pontus, he re- 
fers to Bacchylides'' and Elpistus, as having 
urged him to write, and he adds explanations of 
passages of the divine Scriptures, and mentions 
their bishop Palmas’* by name. He gives them 
much advice also in regard to marriage and chas- 
tity, and commands them to receive those who 
come back again after any fall, whether it be 
7 delinquency or heresy.’* Among these is in- 
serted also another epistle addressed to the 
Cnosians," in which he exhorts Pinytus, bishop of 


6 See Acts xvii. 34. 

7 The extent of Dionysius’ influence is shown by his writing an 
epistle to so distant a church as that of Nicomedia in Mithynia, and 
also to the churches of Pontus (sce below). The fact that he con- 
siders it necessary to attack Marcionism in this epistle to the Nico- 
medians is an indication of the wide and rapid spread of that sect, — 
which indeed is known to us from many sources. 

8 Gortyna was an important city in Crete, which was carly the 
seat of a bishop. ‘Tradition, indeed, makes ‘Vitus the first bishop of 
the church there. 

Of this Philip, bishop of Gortyna, and a contemporary of 
Dionysius, we know only what Eusebius tells us here and in chap. 


40 Amastris was a city of Pontus, which is here mentioned for the 
first time as the seat of a Christian church. Its bishop is referred to 
frequently in the Acts of Councils during the next few centuries (sce 
also note 12, below). 

11 This Bacchylides is perhaps identical with the Bacchylus who 
was afterward bishop of Corinth (Bk. V. chap. 22). Elpistus is an 
otherwise unknown personage. 

12 This Palmas, bishop of Amastris in Pontus, presided as senior 
bishop over a council of the bishops of Pontus held toward the close 
of the century on the paschal question (see Bk. V. chap. 23). Noth- 
ing more is known of him. : 

13 Tt is quite likely, as Salmon suggests (in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biog.), that Dionysius, who wrote against Marcion in this epistle to 
the Nicomedians, also had Marcionism in view in writing on life and 
discipline to the churches of Pontus and Crete. [It was probably in 
consequence of reaction against their strict discipline that he advo- 
cated the readmission to the Church of excommunicated offenders, 
in this anticipating the later practice of the Koman church, which 
was introduced by Callixtus and soon afterward became veneral, 
though not without bitter opposition from many quarters. Harnack 
(Dogmensgeschichte, p. 332, note 4) throws doubt upon the correct- 
ness of this report of Euscbius; but such doubt is unwarranted, for 
Eusebius had Dionysius’ episule before him, and the position which 
he represents him as takiny is quite in accord with the mildness 
which he recommends to Pinytus, and is therefore just what we 
should expect. ‘The fact that Callixtus’ principle is looked upon by 
Tertullian and Hippolytus as an innovation does not militate at all 
against the possibility that Dionysius im Corinth, or other indi- 
viduals in other minor churches, held the same principles some time 
before. 

144 Cnossus, or Cnosus, was the capital city of Crete. 

This epistle is no longer extant, nor do we know anything about 
Pinytus himself except what is told us here and in chap. 21, above, 
where he is mentioned among the ecclesiastical writers of the day, 
Jerome (de air. fl. 28) only repeats what Fusebius says, and 
Rufinus, in stating that Pinytus was convinced by the epistle of 
Dionysius and changed his course, seems simply to have misunder- 
stood what Musebius says about his admiration for and praise of 
Dionysius. It is evident from the tone of his reply that Pinytus 
was not led by Dionystus’ epistle to agree with him, 


the parish, not to lay upon the brethren a grievous 
and compulsory burden in regard to chastity, but 
to have regard to the weakness of the mul- 
titude. Pinytus, replying to this epistle, ad- 8 
mires and commends Dionysius, but exhorts 
him in turn to impart some time more solid food, 
and to feed the people under him, when he wrote 
again, with more advanced teaching, that they 
might not be fed continually on these milky 
doctrines and imperceptibly grow old under a 
training calculated for children. In this epistle 
also Pinytus’ orthodoxy in the faith and his care 
for the welfare of those placed under him, his 
learning and his comprehension of divine things, 
are revealed as:in a most perfect image. 

There is extant also another epistle written 9 
by Dionysius to the Romans, and addressed 
to Soter,” who was bishop at that time. We can- 
not do better than to subjoin some passages from 
this epistle, in which he commends the practice 
of the Romans which has been retained down 
to the persecution in our own days. His 
words are as follows: “or from the begin- 10 
ning it has been your practice to do good to 
all the brethren in various ways, and to send con- 
tributions to many churches in every city. Thus 
relicving the want of the needy, and making 
provision for the brethren in the mines by the 
gifts which you have sent from the beginning, 
you Romans keep up the hereditary customs of 
the Romans, which your blessed bishop Soter 
has not only maintained, but also added to, fur- 
mishing an abundance of supplies to the saints, 
and encouraging the brethren from abroad with 
blessed words, as a loving father his chil- 
dren.” In this same epistle he makes il 
mention also of Clement’s epistle to the 
Corinthians," showing that it had been the cus- 
tom from the beginning to read it in the church. 
His words are as follows: “To-day we have 
passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we have 
read your epistle. From it, whenever we read 
it, we shall always be able to draw advice, as also 
from the former epistle, which was written 
to us through Clement.” The same writer 12 
also speaks as follows concerning his own 
epistles, alleging that they had been mutilated : 
“As the brethren desired me to write epistles, I 
wrote. And these epistles the apostles of the 
devil have filled with tares, cutting out some 
things and adding others.” For them a woe is 
reserved.'§ It is, therefore, not to be wondered 


1 On Soter, see chap. 1g, note 2. 

This practice of the Roman church combined with other causes 
to secure it that position of influence and prominence which resulted 
in the primacy of its bishop, and finally in the papacy. The post- 
tion of the Roman church, as well as its prosperity and numerical 
strength, pave it early a feeling that it was called upon in an espe- 
cial way to exercise oversight and to care for weaker sister churches, 
and thus its own good offices helped to promote its influence and its 
power. 

0 On Clenient’s Epistle to the Corinthians, see Bk. IIT. chap. 16, 

17 See above, uote x. 

18 Compare Rey, xxii. 18, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


BUSEBIUS, VereR: 


at if some have attempted to adulterate the Lord’s 
writings also,” since they have formed designs even 
against writings which are of less account.’’” 

There is extant, in addition to these, another 
epistle of Dionysius, written to Chrysophora,”! a 
most faithful sister. In it he writes what is suit- 
able, and imparts to her also the proper SE 
food. So much concerning Dionysius. 


CHAPTER: XX1V. 
Theophilus Bishop of Antioch. 


it Or Theophilus,* whom we have men- 
tioned as bishop of the church of Antioch,* 


19 A probable, though not exclusive, mene to Marcion, for he 
was by no means the only one of that age that interpolated and mu- 
tilated the works of the apostles to fit ong theories Apostolic works 
— true and false — circulated in great numbers, atl were made the 
basis for the speculations and moral reqturements of many of the 
heretical schools of the second century. *0 ov ToLtavTats. 

21 Chrysophora is an otherwise unknown person, 

1 Eusebius is the only Mastern writer of the carly centuries to 
mention Theophilus and his writings. Among the ane Fathers, 
Lactantius and Gennadius refer to his work, aa dutolycunt » and 
Jerome devotes chap. 25 of his de ofr. 22. to him, Beyond this 
there is no direct mention of The vphilus, or of his works, during the 
early centuries (except that of Malalas, which will be referred to 
below). Eusebius here calls The ean cen bishop of Antioch, and in 
chap. 20 makes him the sixth bishop, as does also Jerome in his 
de vir. wl. Chap. 25. Lut in his epistle, aad Ad. as. (Migne, “7. 
121), Jerome calls him the seventh bishop of Antioch, bessinning his 
reckoning with the apostle Veter. Jusebius, in his Chron. » puts 
the accession of Theophilus into the nmth year of Marcus Aurelius 
(169); and this may be at least approximately correct. The ac Bae 
sion of his successor Maximus is put into the seventeenth year (177 
but this date is at least four years too early, for his work, ad A lin 
cum, quotes from a work in which the death of Marcus Aurelius 
(who died in 180) was mentioned, and hence cannot have been written 
before 181 or 132. We know that his successor, Maximus, became 
bishop sometime between 189 and rg2, and hence Theophilus died 
between 181 and that time. We have only Kusebius’ words (Jérome 
simply repeats Euscbius’ statement) for the fact that Theophilus was 
bishop of Antioch (his extant works do not mention the fact, nor do 
those who quote from his writings), but there is no good ground for 
doubting the truth of the report. We know nothing more about his 
life, 

In addition to the works mentioned in this chapter, Jerome 
(de vir. tll.) refers to Commentaries upon the Gospel and the book 
of Proverbs, in the following words: Leg? sub nomine efus in 
Evangelium et tn Proverbla Salomonts Commentartos qué mith 
cum superiorum voluminum elesantta et phrast non VIdentur 
congruere. Vhe commentary upon the Gospel is referred to by 
Jerome again in the preface to his own commentary on Matthew; 
and in his epistle, ad Algaséaim, he speaks of a harmony of the four 
Gospels, by Theophilus. “(qi ee queatte wy Evangelistarume tn wei 
opus dicta compingens), which may haye been identical with the 
commentary, or may have formed a bi isis for it. This commentary 
is mentioned by none of the Fathers before or after Jerome; and 
Jerome himself expresses doubts as to its genuineness, or at least he 
does not think that its style compares with that of the other works 
ascribed to Theophilus. Whether the commentary was genuine or 

not we have no means of deciding, for it is no longer extant, ‘There 
is in existence a Latin commentary on the Gospels in four books, 
which bears the name of Theophilus, and is a atoned in Otto’s 
Corpus Apol. Vol. VUL. p. 278-324. ‘This was universally regarded 
as a spurious work until Zahn, in_ 1833 (in lis /orschungen zur 
Gesch. des N. T. Canons, Theil If.) made an elaborate effort to 
rove it a genuine work "of Theophilus of Antioch. Harnack, 
owever, in his Ze. wte und Unters. I..4, p. 97-175, has shown 
conclusively that Z: thn is mistaken, and that the extant commentary. 


is nothing better than a Post-Nicene compilation from the works of 
yarious Latin Fathers. Zaha, in his reply to Hlarnack (/orsehun- 
gen, Vheil IIT. Beilage 3), still maintains that the Commentary ts a 
genuine work of ’ Theophilus, with large interpolations, but there ts 
no adequate ground for such a theory; and it has found few, if any, 
supporters. We must conclude, then, that if Vheophilus did write 
such a commentary, it is no longer extant. 

The three books addressed to Autolycus (a heathen friend other- 
wise unknown to us) are still extant in three Mediseval MSS. and 
have been frequently published both in the original and in transtition. 


Tlie best edition of the original is that of Otto (Corf. «Ipod. Vol. 
VIIL.); English translation by Dods, in the slate-Nicene Lathers, 
Vol. 11, p. 85-121, ‘he work is an apology, designed to exhibit 


three clementary works addressed to Autolycus 
are extant ; also another writing entitled Against 
the Heresy of Hermogenes,’ in which he makes 
use of testimonics from the Apocalypse of John, 
and finally certain other catechetical books. 
And as the heretics, no less then than at 2 
other times, were like tares, destroying the 
pure harvest of apostolic teaching, the pastors 
of the churches everywhere hastened to restrain 
them as wild beasts from the fold of Christ, at 
one time by admonitions and exhortations to 
the brethren, at another time by contending 
more openly against them in oral discussions 
and refutations, and again by correcting their 
opinions with most accurate proofs in writ- 
ten works. And that Theophilus also, with 3 
the others, contended against them, is man- 
ifest from a certain discourse of no common 
merit written by him against Marcion.2 ‘This 
work too, with the others of which we have 
spoken, has been preserved to the present day. 
Maximinus,’ the seventh from the apostles, suc- 
ceeded him as bishop of the church of An- 
tioch. 


the falsehood of idolatry and the truth of Christianity. The author 
was a learned writer, well acquainted with Greek philosophy; and 
his literary style is of a high order. He acknowledy res no good in 
the Greek philosophers, except what they have taken from the Old 
‘Testament writers, ‘Uhe genuineness of the work has been attacked, 
but without sufficient reason. 

Vrom Hook LU. chap. 30 of his ad A vztol. we learn that Theophi- 
lus had written also a work Ov //fstory. No such work is extant, 
nor is it mentioned by Eusebius or any other Mather. M: alas, 
however, cites a number of times ‘Phe chronologist Theophilus,” 
and itis possible that he used this lost historical work. -It 1s possi- 
ble, on the other hand, that he refers to some other unknown The- 
ophilus (sve Ilarnack, Zexte wud Unters. 1.1, p. 291). 

2 In chap. aay above. 

8 This work against Hermogenes is no longer extant. Harnack 
(p. 294 tf) gives strong grounds for supposing that it was the com- 
mon source from whic hh Tertullic in, in his oe ad Hermogenem, 
Hippolytus, in his 422. VILL. 10 and ne and Clement of Alex- 
andria, in his Proph. Selections, 56, all rae If this be true, as 
seems probable, the Hermogenes attacked by these various writers 
is one man, and his chief heresy, as we learn from ‘Vertullian and 
Hippolytus, was that Goa did not create the world out of nothing, 
but only formed it out of matter which, like himself, was eternally 
existent. 

4 These catechetical works (tia KaTynxnTiKa BiBACa), which 
were extant in the time of Eusebius, are now lost. ‘They are men- 
tioned by none of the Fathers except Jerome, who speaks of ad/z 
breves elegautesque tractatus ad wedificationem LEccleste peris 
neutes as extant in his sine: We know nothing inore of their 
nature than is thus told us by Jerome. 

° Vhis work, which is also now lost, i is mentioned by no other 
Iather except Jerome, who puts it first in his list of Theophilus’ 
writings, but does not characterize it in any way, though he says it 
was extant in his time. Irenaeus, in four passages of his great work, 
exhibits striking parallels to Bk. 11. chap. 25 of Theophilus’ ed 
Antol., which have led to the assumption that he knew the latter 
work. Harn ack, however, on account of the shortness of time 
which el: tpsed between the composition of the ad Axfol, and Ire- 
nevus’ work, and also on account of the nature of the resemblances 
between the parallel passages, thinks it improbable that Irenaeus 
used the @d@ lrefod., and concludes that he was acquainted rather 
with Theophilus’ work against Marcion, a conclusion which accords 
best with the facts known to us. 

® Here, and in Bk. V. chap. 19, § 1, Eusebius gives this bishop’s 
name as Maximinus. In the Chron. we tind Maéimos, and in 
Jerome's version Maximus, though one MS. of the latter gives 
Maximinus. According to the Chyox. he became bishop in 177, 
and was succeeded by Serapion in 190. As remarked in note 1, 
above, the former date is incorrect, for Theophilus must have lived 
at least as late as 18t or 182. We cannot reach certainty in regard 
to the date either of his accession or of his death; but if Musebius’ 
statement (in Bk, V. chap. 19), that Serapion was bishop ye 
Commodus was still emperor, ts to be believed (see further, Dk. 
chap. 19, note t), Maximinus must have died at least as carly as 192, 
which gives us for his episcopate some part of the period from 181 to 
192, We know no particulars in regard to the life of Maximinus, 
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CHAPTER “XXvV: 
Philip and Modestus. 


Pitti who, as we learn from the words of 
Dionysius,' was bishop of the parish of Gortyna, 
likewise wrote a most elaborate work against 
Marcion,’ as did also Irenzeus* and Modestus.! 
The last named has exposed the error of the 
man more clearly than. the rest to the view of 
all. There are a number of others also whose 
works are still preserved by a great many of the 
brethren. 


Gist NPHIR KOOL 
Melito and the Circumstances which he records. 


1 In those days also Melito,! bishop of the 
parish in Sardis, and Apolinarius,? bishop 


a Sce above, chap. 23,§5. ‘ 4 4 : 
_ 7 Philip’s work against Marcion which Fuscbius mentions here 
is no longer extant, and, so far as the writer knows, is mentioned by 
no other Father except Jerome (de vir. z//. 30), whi tells us only 
what Eusebius records here, using, however, the adjective precla- 
rum for Euscbius’ orovSacorarov, 

3 On Trenieus, see above, chap. 21, note 9g. 

4 Modestus, also, is a writer known to us only from Eusebius 
(here, and in chap, 2t) and from Jerome (de wr. r/7. 32). Accord- 
ing to the latter, the work against Marcion was still extant in his 
day, but he gives us no description of it. He adds, however, that a 
number of spurious works ascribed to Modestus were in circulation 
at that time (fvruntur sub nomine efus et alla syntaguata, sed 
ab eruditis quast wevdsypaha repiucdfantur). Neither these nor 
the genuine works are now extant, so far as we know. 

1 The first extant notice of Melito, bishop of Sardis, is found in 
the letter addressed by Volycrates to Vishop Victor of Rome (c. 190- 
202 A.D.) in support of the Quartodeciman practice of the Asia 
Minor churches. A fragment of this letter is given by Iusebius in 
Bk, V. chap. 24, and from it we learn that Mclito also favored the 
Quartodeciman practice, that he was a man whose walls and conver- 
sation were altogether under the influence of the IIoly Spirit, and 
that he was buricd at Sardis. Polycrates in this fragment calls 
Melito aeunuch. Whether the word 1s to be understood in its literal 
sense or is to be taken as meaning simply that Melito lived in “‘ vir- 
gin continence” is disputed. In favor of the latter interpretation 
may be urged the fact that the Greek word and its Latin equivalent 
were very commonly used by the Fathers in this fizurative sense, 
e.g. by Athenagoras, by Tertullian, by Clement of Alexandria, by 
Cassianus (whose work on continence bore the title wepi éyxparecas, 
n Tept evvovxias), by Jerome, Ppiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Gregory Nazianzen, &c. (see Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christ. 
Bivog., article Melito, and Suicer’s Thesaurus). On the other 
hand, such continence cannot have been a rare thing in Asia Minor 
in the time of Polycrates, and the fact that Melito 1s called specifi- 
cally ‘“‘the eunuch” looks peculiar if nothing more than that is 
meant by it. The case of Origen, who made himself a eunuch for 
the sake of preserving his chastity, at once occurs to us in this con- 
nection (see Renan, Z se chret. p. 436, and compare Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Afol. I. 29). ‘Vhe canonical rule that no such eunuch could 
hold clerical office came later, and hence the fact that Melito was a 
bishop cannot be urged against the literal interpretation of the word 
here. Polycrates’ meaning hardly admits of an absolute decision, 
but at least it cannot be looked upon as it is by most historians as 
certain that he uses the word here in tts ficurative sense. 

Polycrates says nothing of the fact that Mclito was a writer, 
but we learn from this chapter (§ 4), and from Bk. VI. chap. 13, 
that Clement of Alexandria, in a lost work, mentioned his writings 
and even wrote a work in reply to one of his (see below, note 23). 
According to the present chapter he was a very prolific writer, and 
that he was a man of marked talent is clear from Jerome's words 
in his de vfr. 7//. chap. 24 (where he refers to Tertullian’s lost work, 
-de Eestast): Hujus (i.e. Melitonts| elegans et declamatorium 
tugentum Tertuliianus tn seplent librts, quos seripsit adversus 
ecclestam pro Montano, cavillatur, dicens eunt a plertisque nos- 
trorum prophetam putar’. In spite of the fact that ‘Vertullian 
satirized Melito’s talent, he nevertheless was greatly intluenced hy 
his writings and owed much to them (see the points of contact be- 
tween the two men given by Harnack, p. 250 sqy.). The statement 
that he was regarded by many as a prophet accords well with Poly- 
crates’ description of him referred to above. ‘Phe indications all 
point to the fact that Melito was decidedly ascetic in his tendencies, 
and that he had a great deal in common with the spirit which gaye 


| slightingly by ‘Vertullian. 


of Hierapolis, enjoyed great distinction. Each 
of them on his own part addressed apologies in 
behalf of the faith to the above-mentioned em- 
peror® of the Romans who was reigning at 

that time. The following works of these 2 
writers have come to our knowledge. Of 

Melito,* the two books On the Passover,’ and 


rise to Montanism and eyen made Tertullian a Montanist, and yet 
at the same tine he opposed Montanism, and is therefore spoken of 

hi [lis position, so similar to that of the 
Moutanists, was not in favor with the orthodox theologians of the 
third century, and this helps to explain why, although he was such a 
prolific and talented writer, and although he remained orthodox, he 
nevertheless passed almost entirely out of the memory of the Church 
of the third and following centuries. ‘Vo this is to be added the fact 
that Mcelito was a chillast; and the teachines of the Montinists 
brought such disrepute upon chiliasm that the Fathers of the third 
and following centuries did not show much fondness for those who 
held or had held these views. Very few notices of Melito’s works 
are found among the Iathers, and none of those works is to-day 
extant. luscbius is the first to give us an idea of the number and 
varicty of his writings, and he does little more than mention the 
titles, a fact to be explained only by his lack of sympathy with 
Melito’s views. 

‘The time at which Melito lived is indicated with sufficient exact- 
ness by the fact that he wrote his sl fofogy during the reign of 
Marcus Aurclius, but after the death of his brother Lucius, i.e. after 
169 (see below, note 21); and that when Polycrates wrote his cpistle 
to Victor of Kome, he had been dead already some years. It is 
possible (as held by Piper, Otto, and others) that his A fodegy was 
his last work, for Eusebius mentions it last in his list. At the same 
time, it is quile as possible that Eusebius enumerates Melito’s works 
simply in the order in which he found them arranged in the library 
of Cassarea, where he had perhaps seen them, Of the dates of his 
episcopacy, and of his predecessors and successors in the see of 
Sardis, we know nothing, 

Tn addition to the works mentioned in this chapter by Euscbius, 
who does not pretend to give a full list, we find in Anastasius Sinaita’s 
Hodegos seu dux vie c. aceph. fragments from two other works 
entitied ets To mafos and mept capkwaews ypcotonu (the latter directed 
auiinst Marcion), which cannot be identified with any mentioned by 
Eusebius (see Harnack, I. 1, p. 254). Vhe Codex Netriacus Susct 
Brétannicé 12,156 contains four fragments ascribed to Melito, of 
which the first belongs undoulitedly to his genuine work wept Wuyis 
Kat gwatos, Which is mentioned in this chapter by Eusebius. The 
second purports to be taken from a work, wept oravpov, of which we 
hear nowhere else, and which may or may not have been by Melita. 
The third fragment bears the title J/edstones cpiscopié de fide, and 
might be looked upon as an extract from the work mept mlaTews, 
mentioned by Eusebius (as Otto regards it); but the same fragment 
is four mes ascribed to [renceus by other early authorities, and an 
analysis of these authorities shows that the tradition in favor of 
Trenicus is stronyer than that in favor of Melito, and so Harnack 
Inentions a work, mepe mleTews, which is ascribed by Maximus Con- 
fessor tu Irenaeus, and from which the quotation may have been 
taken (sce Harnack, @fd. p, 266 ff). The fourth fragment was 
taken in all probability from Melito’s work, wept ma8ous, mentioned 
by Anastasius. An Apology in Syriac, bearing the name of Melito, 
is extant in another of the Nitrian MSS. in the Dritish Museum 
(No. 14,658), aud has been published with an English translation by 
Cureton, in his Spc. Syr. (p. 41-51). It has been proved, how- 
ever, that this Apolozy (which we have entire) was not written by 
Melito, but probably by an inhabitant of Syria, in the latter part of 
the second, or early part of the third century, — whether originally 
in the Greek or Syriac language is uncertain (see Harnack, p. 261 ff, 
and Smith and Wace, Vol. Il. p. 895). In addition to the genuine 
writings, there must be mentioned also some spurious works which 
are still extant. Two Latin works of the early Middle Ages, entiled 
de transit Marte and de passtone S. Foannts Evangeliste, and 
also a Catena of the latter Middle Ages on the Apocalypse, and a 
Clavis Scripture of the Carlovineian period (see below, note 18), 
bearin some MSS. the name of Melito. Vhis fact shows that Melito’s 
name was not entirely forgotten in the Occidental Church of the 
Middle Ages, though little exact knowledge of him seems to have 
existed, A 

On Melito and his writings, see Piper's article in the Tico? 
Studien und Krittken, 1838, p. 54-154; Salmon’s article in Smith 
and Wace, and especially Harnack’s Texte und Unters. I. 1, 
p. 240-278. The extant fragments of Melito’s writings are given im 
Routh’s Red. Sac. 1. 111-153, and in Otto's Corp. cl fol. IX. 374- 
478, and an English translation in the dlute-Wicene fathers, Vol: 
VIII. p. 750-762. 2 On Apolinarius and his writings, see chap. 27. 


I 
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3 Marcus Aurelius. 


Syr. p. 56 tf. 


> Lhe quotation from this work given by Eusebius in § 7, per- 
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one On the Conduct of Life and the Prophets," 

the discourse On the Church,’ and one On the 
Lord’s Day,® still further one On the Faith of 
Man,’ and one On his Creation,"” another also 
On the Obedience of Faith, and one On the 
Senses ;!! besides these the ‘work On the Soul 
and Body,” and that On Baptism," and the one 


haps enables us to fix approximately the date at which it was 
written, Rufinus reads Sergius Paulus, instead of Servilius Paulus, 
which is found in all the Greek MSS. Sereius Paulus is known to 
have had his second consulship in 168, and it is inferred by Wad- 
dington that he was proconsul about 164 to 166 (sce /ustes des 
provinces Astatiques, chap. 2, § 148). No Servilius Paulus is 
known in connection with the province of Asia, and hence it seems 
probable that Rufinus is correct; and if so, the work onthe Passover 
was written carly in the sixties. The fragment which Eusebius 
gives in this chapter is the only part of his work that is extant, It 
was undoubtedly in favor of the Quartodeciman practice, for Poly- 
crates, who was a decided Quartodeciman, cites Melito in Support of 
his position. 

6 The exact reading at this point is disputed. I read, witha 
number of MSS., ro mepi woAttevas Kai Tpopytar, making but one 
work, On the Conduct of Life and the Prophets, Many MSS., 
followed by Valesius, Heinichen, and Burton, read ra instead of 16, 
thus making cither two works (one Ox the Conduct of Life, and the 
other On the Prophets), or one work containing mare than one 
book. Rufinus translates de optima conversatione liber unus, sed 
et de prophetis, and the Syriac Tepeats | the preposition, as‘ if it ‘read 
Kat TeEpl TOAUTELAaS Kal wept 7 podnr wv. It is not quite certain 
whether Rufinus and the Syriac thought of two works in translat- 
ing thus, or of only one. Jerome translates, de wéta prophetarume 
librum unum, and in accordance with this translation Otto pro- 
poses to read tay mpodytmy instead of Kai mpobnrov. But this is 
supported by no MS. authority, and cannot be accepted. 

No fragments of this work are extant. 

7 Omept exkAnolas. Jerome, de ecclesta libri unum. 

8 O wept Kvptaxns Aoyos. Jerome, de Die Dominica librum 
UNIAN, 

9 Valesius, Otto, Heinichen, and other editors, following the 
majority of the MSS., read mepe hhucews avOpumov, On the Nature 
of Man. Four important MSS., however, read rept miatews avOpus- 
mov, and this reading is confirmed both by Rufinus and by the 
Syriac; whether by Jerome also, as clatned by Harnack, is uncer- 
tain, for he omits hath this work and the one Ox the Obedicnce of 
Fatth, given just below, and mentions a de fie Laven ununt, 
which does not occur in Eusebius’ list, and which m: ry he ave arisen 
through mistake from cither of the titles given by Eusebius, or, as 
seems more probable, may have been derived from the title of the 
work mentioned below, One the Creation aud Gencration of Christ, 
as remarked in note 15, If this supposition be correct, Jerome 
omits all reference to this work wept merTews avApwrov, The text 
of Jerome is unfortunately very corrupt at this point. In the present 
passage miotews is better supported by tradition than @vcews, and 
at the same time is the more difficult reading, and hence I have 
adopted it as more probably representing the ortzinal. 

10 6 wept mAagEws. Jerome, de Plasmate librum unun. 

11 All the Greek MSS. combine these two titles into one, reading 
0 Tept UTaxoNs TigTEWs alcOnTypLwrv: “On the subjection (or obeds- 
ence) of the senses to faith.” ‘This reading is adopted by Valesius, 
Heinichen, Otto, and others; but Nice ephorus reads 0 Tept UraKons 
TioTEws, Kal O mept algOnrnpiwv, and RKufinus translates, de obeds- 
entia fidet, de senstbus, both of them making two works, as I have 
done in the text. Jerome. leaves the first part untranslated, and 
reads only de seustous, while the Syriac reproduces only the words 
0 mepl UTaKkons (Or axons) meaTews, omitting the second clause. 
Christophorsonus, Stroth, Zimmermann, Burton, and Harnack con- 
sequently read 0 rept vraKois TiTTews, O TePL ataOynTHpLwY, COn- 
cluding that the words 6 wept after miotews have fallen out of the 
Greek text. I have adopted this reading in my translation. 

12 A serious difficulty arises in connection with this title from the 
fact that most of the Greek M55. read 0 rept Wvyns Kat gwmaros 7 
voos, while the Syriac, Rufinus, and Jerome omit the 7 voos entirely. 
Nicephorus and two of the Greek MSS. meanwhile read qv &€v ols, 
which is evidently simply a corruption of  voos, so that the Greek 
MSS. are unanimous for this reading. Otto, Crusé, and Salmon 
read cai voos, but there is no authority for kat instead of 4, and the 
change cannot be adinitted. The eeelenaiion which Otto gives 
(p- 376) of the change of 7 to «ati will not hold, as Harnack shows 
on p- 247, note 346. It seems to me certain that the words 7 vo0s 
did not stand in the original, but that the word vos (cither alone or 
preceded by or kac) was written upon the margin by some scribe, 
perhaps as an alternative to Wvyys, perhaps as an addition in the 
interest of trichotomy, and was tier inserted in the text after Wuyns 
and gwuaros, under the impression that it was an alternative title 
of the book. My reasons for this opinion are the agreement of the 
versions in the omission of voos, the impossibility of explaining the 
7 before voos in the original text, the fact that in the Greck MSS., 
in Rufinus, andin the Syriac, the words «at Tepi Wuyis Kae Tumaros 

are repeated further down in the list, —a repetition which Harnack 
thinks was made inadvertently by Eusebius himself, and which in 
omitting voos confirms the omission of it in the present case, — and 
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Creation and Genera- 
his discourse also On Prauh 
that On Hospitality ;” still further, 
and the books On the Devil and the 


On Truth," and On the 
tion of Christ ;” 
ecy,° and 


The Key,“ 


“Apocalypse of John,” and the work On the Cor- 


poreality of God,” and finally the book ad- 


finally, a fact which scems to me decisive, but which has apparently 
hitherto escaped notice, that the voos follows instead of precedes the 
owwaros, and thus breaks the logical order, which would certainly 
have been preserved in the title of a book, 

1) 6 mepe AovToov; Jerome, de daftismate. 

4 Apolinartus (according to chap, 27) also wrote a work On 
Truth, and the place which it holds in that list, between an apolo- 
wetical work addressed to the Greeks and one addressed to the Jews, 
makes it probable that it too bore an apologetic character, being 
perhaps devoted to showing that Christianity is pre-eminently the 
truth. Melito’s work on the same subject very likely bore a similar 
character, as suggested by Salmon. 

to Six MSS., with Nicephorus, read xticews, ‘‘creation,”? but 
five MSS., with the Syriac and Rufinus, and possibly Jerome, read 
miatews. Vhe latter reading therefore has the strongest external 
testimony in its favor, but must be rejected (with Stroth, Otto, 
I{cintchen, Harnack, etc.) as evidently a dogmatic correction of the 
fourth century, w hen there was an objection to the use of the word 
kTtovs in connection with Christ. Rufinus divides the one work 
On the Creation and Generation of Christ into two,— On Faith 
and On the Generation of Christ and his prophecy, connecting 
the second with the next-mentioned work. Jerome omits the first 
clause entirely at this point, and translates simply de erxeratione 
Christi librian unum, Vhe de fide, however, which he inserts 
earlier in his list, where there ts no corresponding word in the Greek, 
mity be the title which he omits here (sec above, note g), displaced, 
as the title de sexszhus is also displaced. If this be true, he becomes 
with Rufinus and the Syriac a witness to the reading moatews instead 
of krigews, and like Rufinus divides the one work of Eusebius into 
two. 

© All the Greek MSS. read cai Adyos avtov mrepi mponrecas, 
which can rightly mean only “ his work on Prophecy’; but Jerome 
translates de Arophetta sua ltbrian unum, avd Rutinus de prophe- 
téa cfus, while the Sy rig uc rec ids as if there stood in the Greek wept 
Aoyou TIS mpobnrecas avrov. All three therefore connect the avtou 
with the mpownrecas instead of with the Aoyos, which of course is 
much more natural, since the avrouv with the Aoyos scems quite unnec- 
essary at this point. ‘The transiation of the Syriac, Rufinus, and 
Jerome, however, would reqitire Tepe Tpowyrecas avTou or Tepe THIS 
AUTOU mporbiyrecas, and there is no sign that the avvod originally 
stood in such connection with the mpobnrecas. We must, therefore, 
reject the rendering of these three versions as incorrect, 

'T qrept cAofercas. After this title a few of the MSS., with Ru- 
finus and the a >, add the words Kat wept Wuyxis Kat gwuatos, a 
repetition of a tide already given (see above, note 12), 

13» KAciS; Jerome, et alton iby iese quite Clauts tuscribitur. 
The word is omitted in the Syriac version. ‘he nature of this work 
we have no means of determining. It is possible that it was a key 
to the interpretation of the Scriptures, designed to guide the reader 
in the study especially of the figures of the prophecies (cf. Otto, p. 
gor) and of the Apocalypse. Piper is right, however, in saying that 
it cannot have been intended to supply the allegorical meaning of 
Scripture words, like the extant Latin Clawvrs of Pseudo-Melito, 
mentioned just below; for Melito, who like Tertullian taught the 
corporeality of God, must have been very literal— not allegorical — 
in his interpretation of pcripiure, A Latin work bearing the title 
Melitonts Clavis Sancte Scripture was mentioned by 1 vabbe in 
1653 as contained in the library of Clermont College, and after years 
of search was recovered and published by Pitra in 1855 in his S/zez- 
lex. Solesm. Vols. Ul. and Il. THe regarded the work as a transla- 
tion, though with interpolations, of the ‘genuine kAecs of Melito, but 
this hypothesis has been completely disproved (see the article by 
Steitz in the Studten und Aritiken, 1857, p. 184 sqq.), and the 
work has been shown to be nothing more > than a mediaval dictionary 
of allegorical interpolations of Scripture, compiled from the Latin 
Fathers, ‘There is, therefore, no trace extant of Melito’s Mey. 

Ww All the Greck MSS. read kat ta rept rou ScaBodov, Kai THs atro- 
KaAvWews ‘Iwarvov, making but one work, with two or more books, 
upon the general subject, Lhe Dewtl and the Apocalypse of Fohn. 
Vhe Syriac apparently agrees with the Greek in this respect (see 
Harnack, p. 248, note 350); but Jerome and Rufinus make two 
works, the latter reading de diabolo tibrum unum, de cl pocalypst 
Yornnts lrhrrum unwo. Origen, m2 Psalm. (LL, (ed. Tommatzsch, 
Seith p- 411), says that Melito treated Absalom as a type of the devil 
warring against the kingdom of Christ. It has been conjectured 
th: it the reference may be to this work of Melito’s, and that reference 
is an argument for the supposition that Melito treated the devil and 
the Apocalypse in one work (cf. Harnack, p, 248, and Smith and 
W ace, p- 85). re 

“6 repe Cvawmarov Ocov, Jerome does not translate this phrase, 
but simply gives the Greek. Rufinus renders de deo corfore tn- 
duto, thus understanding it to refer to the incarnation of Godi and 
the Syriac agrees with this rendering. But as Harnack rightly re- 
marks, we > should expect, if this were the author’s meaning, the 


words Tepe crywpaTwoews Osov, or rather Aoyov, Moreover, Origen 
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3 dressed to Antoninus.’ In the books On 

the Passover he indicates the time at which 
he wrote, beginning with these words: “While 
Servilius Paulus was proconsul of Asia, at the time 
when Sagaris suffered martyrdom, there arose 
in Laodicea a great strife concerning the Pass- 

over, which fell according to rule in those 
4 days; and these were written.” And 

Clement of Alexandria refers to this work 
in his own discourse On the Passover,” 


(Selecta rx Gen. 1. 26; Lommatzsch, VIII. p. 49) enumerates Me- 
lito among those who taught the corporeality of God, and says that 
he had written a work wept rov evowparov etvac Tov Beov, [tis pos- 
sible, of course, that he may not have seen Melito’s work, and that 
he may have misunderstood its title and have mistaken a work on 
the incarnation for one on the corporeality of God; but this is not 
atall likely. Either he had read the book, and knew it to be upon 
the subject he states, or else he knew from other sources that Melito 
believed in the corporeality of God, and hence had no doubt that this 
work was upon that subject. There is no reason in any case for 
doubting the accuracy of Origen’s statement, and for hesitating to 
conclude that the work mentioned by Kusebius was upon the cor- 
poreality of God. The close relationship existing between Melito 
and Tertullian has already been referred to, and this fact furnishes 
confirmation for the belief that Melito held God to be corwreal, for 
we know ‘Tertullian’s views on that subject. Gennadius (ce eccles. 
dogmat, chap. 4) classes Melito and ‘lertullian together, as both 
teaching a corporeality in the Godhead. What was the source of 
his statement, and how much dependence is to be put upon. it, we 
cannot say, but it is at least a corroboration of the conclusion 
already reached. We conclude then that Rutinus and the Syriac 
were mistaken in their rendering, and that this work discussed the 
corporeality, not the incarnation, of God. 

4 emt mag Kal TO mpds “AvTwvivoy PrBAcdcov. PrBAcdcov (Libe?- 
Jus) was the technical name for a petition addressed to the emperor, 
and does not imply that the work was a brict onc, as Piper supposes. 
The A fology is mentioned also in chap. 13, above, and at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. Jerome puts it first in his list, with the words: 
Meltto Astanus, Sardensts episcopus, librium tmperatoré M. An- 
tontnt Vero, qué Frontonis oratoris discipulus Juit, pro chris- 
tiano dogmate dedit. Vhis Apology is no longer extant, and we 
have only the fragments which Eusebius gives in this chapter. As 
remarked in note 1, above, the extant Syriac 1 /olovy is not a work 
of Melito’s. The +! fo/osry is mentioned in Jerome's version of the 
Chron., and is assigned to the tenth year of Marcus Aurclius, 
120 A.D. ‘Lhe notice is omitted in the Armenian, which, however, 
assigns to the eleventh year of Marcus Aurelius the «lfoloyy of 
Apolinarius, which is connected with that of Melito in the Ch. H7sé. 
Moreover, a notice of the fo/ovy is given by Synecilus in connec- 
tion with the tenth year of Marcus Aurelius, and also by the Chron. 
Pasch.; so that it is not improbable that Eusebius himself men- 
tioned it in his CArox., and that its omission in the Armenian is a 
mistake (as Harnack thinks likely). But though the notice may 
thus have been made by Eusebius himself, we are nevertheless not 
at liberty to accept the date given as conclusive. We learn from the 
quotations given by Eusebius that the work was addressed to the 
emperor after the death of Lucius Verus, i.e. after the year 169. 
Whether before or after the association of Commodus with his father 
in the imperial power, which took place in 176, is uncertain; but I 
am inclined to think that the words quoted in § 7, below, point to a 
prospective rather than to a present association of Commodus in the 
empire, and that therefore the work was written between 169 and 
176. It must be admitted, however, that we can say with certainty 
only that the work was written between 169 and 180. Some would 
put the work at the beginning of those persecutions which raged in 
177, and there is much to be said for this. But the dates of the local 
and minor persecutions, which were so frequent during this period, 
are so uncertain that little can be based upon the fact that we know 
of persecutions in certain parts of the empire in 177. Piper, Otto, 
and others conclude from the fact that the f Ao/ory is mentioned last 
by Eusebius that it was Melito’s latest work; but that, though not 
at all unlikely, does not necessarily follow (see above, note 1). 

22 A Sagaris, bishop and martyr, and probably the same man, 
is mentioned by Polycrates in his epistle to Victor (Euscb. V. 24) 
as buried in Laodicea. This is all we know of him. The date of 
his martyrdom, and of the composition of the work Ox the Pass- 
over, depends upon the date of the proconsulship of Servilius (or 
Sergius) Paulus (see above, note 5). The words ¢umécovtos Kara 
catpov have unnecessarily caused Salmon considerable trouble. ‘The 


* words kara xatpov mean no more than‘ properly, regularly, accord- 
y, 


ing to appointment or rule,” and do not render éxecvars Tacs nepaes 
superfluous, as he thinks. The clause kai éypahy tavta (“and 
these were written ’’?) expresses result, -— it was in consequence of 
the passover strife that Melito wrote this work, 

23 ‘This work of Clement’s, Ou the Passover, which he says he 
wrote on occasion of Melito’s work, was clearly written in reply to 
and therefore against the work of Melito, not as a supplement to it, 
as Hefele supposes (Comcitensyesch. 1. 299). ‘Phe work of Clem- 
ent (which is mentioned by Musebius, VI. 13, in his list of Clement's 


which, he says, he wrote on occasion of 
Melito’s work. But in his book addressed 6 
to the emperor he records that the follow- 

ing events happened to us under him: “ For, 
what never before happened,” the race of the 
pious is now suffering persecution, being driven 
about in Asia by new decrees. For the shame- 
less informers and coveters of the property of 
others, taking occasion from the decrees, openly 
carry on robbery night and day, despoiling those 
who are guilty of no wrong.” And a little further 
on he says: “If these things are done by thy 
command, well and good. For a just ruler will 
never take unjust measures ; and we indeed 
gladly aecept the honor of suchadeath. But 6 
this request alone we present to thee, that 
thou wouldst thyself first examine the authors 
of such strife, and justly judge whether they be 
worthy of death and punishment, or of safety 
and quiet. But if, on the other hand, this coun- 
sel and this new decree, which is not fit to be 
executed even against barbarian enemies, be not 
from thee, much more do we beseech thee not 
to leave us exposed to such lawless plundering 
by the populace.” 

Again he adds the following: * “For our 7 
philosophy formerly flourished among the 
Barbarians ; but having sprung up among the 
nations under thy rule, during the great reign of 
thy ancestor Augustus, it became to thine empire 
especially a blessing of auspicious omen. For 
from that time the power of the Romans has 
grown in greatness and splendor. To this power 
thou hast succeeded, as the desired possessor,”* 
and such shalt thou continue with thy son, if 
thou guardest the philosophy which grew up with 
the empire and which came into existence with 
Augustus ; that philosophy which thy ancestors 
also honored along with the other religions. 
And a most convincing proof that our 8 
doctrine flourished for the good of an em- 
pire happily begun, is this—that there has no 
evil happened since Augustus’ reign, but that, 
on the contrary, all things have been splendid 
and glorious, in accordance with the prayers 
of all. Nero and Domitian, alone, per- 9 
suaded by certain calumniators, have wished 
to slander our doctrine, and from them it has 
come to pass that the falsehood** has been 


writings) is no longer extant, but some brief fragments of it have 
been preserved (see Bk. VI. chap. 13, note 8). 

“4°'This statement of Melito’s is a very remarkable one. See 
chap. 8, note r4. 

20 The resemblance between this extract from Melito’s Apology 
and the fifth chapter of Tertullian’s 4 fo/ory is close enough to be 
striking, and too close to be accidental. Tertullian’s chapter is 
quite different from this, so far as its arrangement and language are 
concerned, but the same thought underlies both: That the emperors in 
general have protected Christianity; only Nero and Domitian, the 
most wicked of them, have persecuted it; and that Christianity has 
been a blessing to the reins of all the better emperors, We cannot 
doubt that Tertullian was acquainted with Melito’s “1 podogy, as well 
as with others of his works. 260 edxTalos. 

26a The reference here seems to be to the common belief that 
the Christians were responsible for all the evils which at any tine 
happened, such as earthquakes, floods, famines, etc. 
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206 THEMCHURCH HISTORY “OF 


handed down, in consequence of an un- 
10 reasonable practice which prevails of bring- 

ing slanderous accusations against the 
Christians.” But thy pious fathers corrected 
their ignorance, having frequently rebuked in 
writing® many who dared to attempt new meas- 
ures against them. Among them thy grand- 


father Adrian appears to have written to many, 


others, and also to Fundanus,” the proconsul 
and governor of Asia. And ‘thy father, when 
thou also wast ruling with him, wrote to the 
cities, forbidding them to take any new measures 
against us; among the rest to the Larissaans, 
to the Thessalonians, to the Athenians, and 
Ji, .to..all. the-iGreeks.” And as for.thee,;— 
since thy opinions respecting the Chris- 
tians*' are the same as theirs, and indeed much 
more benevolent and philosophic, — we are the 
more persuaded that thou wilt do all that we ask 
of thee.” ‘These words are found in the above- 
mentioned work. 
12 But in the [oxtracts® made by him the 
same writer gives at the beginning of the 
introduction a catalogue of the acknowledged 
books of the Old ‘Testament, which it is necessary 
to quote at this point. Ife writes as follows : 
13 “Melito to his brother Onesimus,” greet- 
ing: Since thou hast often, in thy zeal for the 
word, expressed a wish to have extracts made from 
the Law and the Prophets concerning the Saviour, 
and concerning our entire faith, and hast also 
desired to have an accurate statement of the 
ancient book, as regards their number and their 
order, I have endeavored to perform the task, 
knowing thy zeal for the faith, and thy desire 
to gain information in regard to the word, and 
knowing that thou, in thy yearning after God, 
esteemest these things above all else, strug- 
14 giing to attain eternal salvation. Accord- 


7 ad? dv Kat Td THs TvKohavtiag AAdyw TuIyHELa mEpi TodS 
ToLOVTOUS punVvat TUUAcAnKe Weudos. The sentence is a difficult one 
and has been interpreted in various ways, but the translation given 
in the text seems to me best to express the writer's meaning. 

23 eyypapws: i.e. in edscts or reser ipts. 

29 This epistle to Fundanus is given in chap, 9, above. Upon 
its genuineness, see chap. 8, note 14. 

8 On these’ epistles of Antoninus Pius, see chap. 13, note g. 
These ordinances to the Larissaans, ‘Thessalonians, Athenians, and 
all the Greeks, are no longer extant. What their character must 
have been is explained in the note just referred to, 

SU qrept ToUTWY, 

32 ép 5 Tals ypabecoars avTa ékAoyais, Jerome speaks of this 
work as ’ExAoyav, libros scx. There are no fragments of it extant 
except the single one from the preface given here by Busebius, 
The nature of the work is clear from the words of Mclito himsclf, 
It was a collection of testimonies to Christ and to Christianity, 
drawn from the Old Testament law and prophets. It must, there- 
fore, have resembled closely such works as Cyprian'’s Zestenonia, 
and the Testimonta of Pseudo-Gregory, and other anti-Jewish 
works, in which the appeal was made to the Old Testament — the 
common ground accepted by both parties — for proof of the truth of 
Christianity. Although the #e/oga@ of Melito were not anti-Jewish 
in their design, their character leads us to classify them with the 
general class of anti- Jewish works whose disting nuatibe mark is the 
use of Old Testi iment prophecy in defense of Christi: wnity (ef. the 
writer’s article on Chofstian Polemtes against the Yews, in 
the Pres. Reifew, July, 1888, and also the writer’s Dfalowne be- 
tween a Christian and a Few, entitled AvreBodn Mamconkov Kat 
iAwvos, New York, 1859). 

On the canon which Melito gives, see Bk. IIT. ch: ap. ro, note 7, 

8 This Onesimus is an otherwise unknown person, 


HUSEBIUS. (IV. 26. 


ingly when I went East and came to the 
place where these things were preached and 
done, I learned accurately the books of the 
Old ‘Testament, and send them to thee as writ- 
ten below. Their names are as follows: Of 


Moses, five books: Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
Leviticus,” Deuteronomy; Jesus Nave, Judges, 


Ruth ; of Kings, four books; of Chronicles, 
two; the Psal.ns of David,® the Proverbs of 
Solomon, Wisdom also,” Vcclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Job; of Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah; of 
the twelve prophets, one book”; Daniel, Ize- 
kiel, Esdras.8 Prom which Ae I have made 
the extracts, dividing them into six books.” 
Such are the words of Melito. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Apolinarius, Bishop of the Church of Hicrapolts. 


A NuMBER of works of Apolinarius ' have been 
preserved by many, and the following have 


344 Some MSS., with Rufinus, place Leviticus before Numbers, 
but the best MSS., followed by Heinichen, Burton, and others, give 
the opposite order. 

Yarpwv AaBid. Literally, “of the Psalms of David” [one 
hook]. 

wD Kat Soiia: . the Book of Proverbs (sce above, p. 200). 

37 Literally, ‘ ah os one book” (tov Swdeca ev povoBiBrw). 

38 “Eodpas: the Greek form of the Hebrew name NW, Ezra. 


Melito refers here to the canonical Book of Ezra, which, among the 
Jews, commonly included our Ezra and Nehemiah (see Dk. ~ iitie 
chaps 10, note 1), 

‘The first extant notice of Apolinarius is that of Serapion, bishop 
of Mnttee h from about rg2 to 209 (see H arnack, Zeit des Lynatins, 
p. 40), in the epistle quoted by usebius in V. tg. We learn from 
this notice that Apolinarius was already dead when Serapion wrote 
(he calls him ‘most blessed bishop”; akapewraros), and that he 
had been a skillful opponent of Montanism., His name is not men- 
tioned again, so far as we know, by any lather of the second or third 
century, Jerome (de wr. rd. 20) sunply repeats the account of 
Eusebius, but in his 4frs¢. aa Magnum, c. 4 (Migne, I, 607), he 
enumerates Apolinarius among those Cus tian writers who were 
acquainted with heathen literature, and made use of it in the refuta- 
tion of heresies. Photius (Ced. 14) praises his literary style in high 
terms. Socrates (/7, #7, If], 7) names Apolinarius with Trenzcus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Ser: \pion as holding that the incarnate 
Christ had a human soul ((uwuxov Tov évavlpwrycavta), Jerome, 
in his de ver. 722, chap, 18, mentions an Apolinarius in connection 
with Irenaus as achiliast. Dut in his Coaent. du Ezech, Uk. XI. 
chap. 36, he speaks of Irenaus as the first, and Apolinarius as the 
last, of the Greek Millenarians, which shows that some other Apoli- 
narius is meant in that place, and therefore without doubt in the 
former pa also; and in another place (Pyxooem. tu lib. NET, 
Conti. 1 fast) he says that Apolinarius replied to Dionysius 
of Alexandria on the subject of the Millenttnm, and we are therefore 
led to conclude that Apolinarius, bishop of Laodicea (of the fourth 
century), is meant (see Routh, eZ, Sac. 1.174). Of the bishops of 
Hicrapolis, besides Apolinarius, we know only Papias and Abircius 
Marcellus (of whom we have a Martyrdom, belonging to the second 
century; see Pitra, Sfrc. Sodesme. Tals 533), who, if he be identical 
with the Abircius Marcellus of Eusebius, Dk. V. chap. 16 (as Har- 
nack conjectures) must have been bishop after, not before Apolina- 
rius (sce note 6 on Dk. V. chap. 16), It is impossible to determine 
the exact date of Apolin: \rius’ episcopate, or of his death. As we 
sce from Serapion’s notice of him, he must have been dead at least 
before 202. And if Abircius Marcellus was bishop after him, and 
also bishop in the second century, Apolinarius must haye died some 
years before the year 200, and thus about the same time as Melito. 
The fact that he is me ntioned so commonly in connection with Melito, 
sometimes before and sometimes after him, confirms this conclusion. 
‘The Chron. mentions him as flotrishing in the tenth (Syncellus and 
Jerome), or the eleventh (Arm nian) year of M: areus 4 Aurclius. Tis 
Apology yas addressed, as we learn from Eusebius, to Marcus Aure- 
lius; and the fact that only the one emp ror is mentioned me vy perhaps 
be ti Ae en (as soine have taken it) as a sign that it was written while 
Marcus Aurelius was sole emperor (i.e. between 16g and 176). In 
Bk, V. chap. 5, Eusebius speaks of the story of the Biaudesing 5 
legion as recorded by Apolin: irius, and it has been thought (e.g. by 
Salmon, inthe Dict. of Christ. Bieg. ) that this circumstance Was, 
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APOLINARIUS OF HIERAPOLIS. 207 


reached us: the Discourse addressed to the 
above-mentioned emperor,’ five books Against 
the Greeks,’ On Truth, a first and second book,‘ 
and those which he subsequently wrote against 
the heresy of the Phrygians,’ which not long 


recorded in the A folary, which cannot then have been written before 
the year 174. Harnack, however, remarks that this venturesome 
report can hardly have stood in a work addressed to the emperor 
himself. But that seems to assume that the story was not fully be- 
lieved by Apolinarius, which can hardly have been the case. ‘Lhe 
truth is, the mattcr cannot be decided; and no more exact date can 
be given for the Afedogy. Eusebius, in the present chapter, in- 
forms us that he has seen four works by Apolinarius, but says that 
there were many others extant in his day. In addition to the ones 
mentioned by Muscbius, we know of a work of his, On the Pavss- 
over (wept Tov wagxa), which is mentioned by the C/x0n. Paschale, 
and two brief fragments of which are preserved by it. These frag- 
ments have caused a discussion as to whether Apolinarius was a 
Quartodeciman or not. The language of the first fragment would 
seem to show clearly that he was opposed to the Quartodecimans, 
and this explains the fact that he is never cited by the later Quarto- 
decimans as a witness for their opinions. ‘Vhe tone of the work, how- 
ever, as gathered from the fragments, shows that it must have been 
written before the controversy had assumed the bitter tone which it 
took when Victor became bishop of Rome; i.e. it was written, prob- 
ably, in the seventies (see, also, Bk. V. chap. 23, note 1). Photius 
(Cod. 14) mentions three apologetic works by Apolinarius known to 
him: mpos” EAAnvas, wept evoeBecas, and wept aAntecas. ‘Lhe tirstand 
last are mentioned by Huscbius, but the second is a work otherwise 
unknown tous. ‘There is no reason to suppose, as some have done, 
that the wept evoeBelas does not designate a separate work (cf. e.g., 
Donaldson, //est. of Christ. Lit. and Doctrine, V1. 243), for 
Eusebius expressly says that he mentions only a part of Apolina- 
rius’ writings. Theodoret (//er. Aad. 1. 21) mentions Apolinarius, 
together with Musanus and Clement, as having written against the 
Severians (sce chap. 29, below). But, as Harnack justly remarks 
(p. 235), the most we can conclude from this is, that Apolinarius, in 
his Anti-Montanistic work, had mentioned the Severtans with disap- 
proval, Five MSS. of Lusebius, and the Chock fest. of Nicepho- 
rus, mention just after the work Ow Truth, a work clectust the 
Fezs, in two books (Kat mpds lovdacovs tpwtoy Kat devtepav). The 
words are found in many of our editions, but are omitted by the ma- 
jority of the best Greek MSS., and also by Rufinus and Jerome, 
and therefore must be regarded as an interpolation; and so they are 
viewed by Heinichen, Laemmer, Otto, Harnack, and others. Hiar- 
nack sugvests that they were inserted under the influence of Dk. V. 
chap. 17, § 5, where the works of Miltiades are given. We thus 
have knowledge of six, and only six, distinct works of Apolinarius, 
though, since no writer has pretended to give a complete list, it is 
quite probable that he wrote many others. : 

2 On the approximate date of this Apology, see the previous 
note. No fragments of the work are now extant, unless the ac- 
count of the thundering legion mentioned by Eusebius in Bk. Vi 
chap. 5 belong to it (see the previous note). Jerome speaks of the 
work as an Zusigue volumen pro fide Christranorunt, and in chap. 
26, § 1, Eusebius speaks of it as Aoyos virep THS motes. ‘This 
has given rise to the idea that the wept evoeBecas mentioned by 
Photius may be identical with this Apology (see the previous note). 
3ut such an important work would certainly not have been men- 
tioned with such an ambiguous tithe by Photius. We may con- 
clude, in fact, that Photius had not seen the Apology. ‘The Chron. 
Zasciiale mentions the Apology in connection with those of 
“ Melito and many others,” as addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. 

3 No fragments of this work are known to us. Nicephorus 
(#7, E.1V. 11) says that it was in the form of a dialogue, and it is 


quite possible that he speaks in this case from personal knowledze, | 


for the work was still extant in the time of Photuus, who mentions it 
in Cod. 14 (sce Harnack, p. 236). 

4.No fragments of this work are extant, and its nature is un- 
known to us, It may have resembled the work of Mclito upon the 
same subject (see the previous chapter). ‘The work is mentioned 
by Photius as one of three, which he had himself seen. 

5 Eusebius states here that the works against the Montanists 
were written later than the other works mentioned. Where he got 
this information we do not know; it is possible, as Harnack suv- 
gests, that he saw from the writings themselves that Marcus Aurelius 
was no longer alive when they were composed. Eusebius speaks 
very highly of these Anti-Montanistic works, and in Bk. V. chap. 16, 
§ 1, he speaks of Apolinarius as a‘ powerful weapon and antago- 
nist” of the Montanists. And yet it is a remarkable fact that he 
does not take his account of the Montanists from the works of Apoli- 
narius, but from later writings. his fact can be explained only as 
Harnack explains it by supposing that Apolinarius was not decided 
and clear cnough in his opposition to the scet. The writer from 
whom Eusebius quotes is certainly strong enough in his denuneia- 
tions to suit Eusebius or any one else. Eusebius’ statement, that 
the Montanistic movement was only beginning at the time Apolina- 
rius wrote against it (i.e. according to him between 175 and 180), 
is fay from the truth (sce on this subject, Dk. V. chap. 16, note rz). 
How many of these works Apolinartus wrote, and whether they 
were books, or merely letters, we do not know, Eusebius says 


afterwards came out with its innovations,® but at 
that time was, as it were, in its incipiency, since 
Montanus, with his false prophetesses, was then 
laying the foundations of his error. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Musanus and his Writtngs. 
AND as for Musanus,' whom we have mentioned 


among the foregoing writers, a certain very ele- 
gant discourse is extant, which was written by 


; him against some brethren that had gone over 


to the heresy of the so-called Encratites,? which 
had recently sprung up, and which introduced a 
strange and pernicious error. It is said that 
Tatian was the author of this false doctrine, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘The LTeresy of Tatians 


He is the one whose words we quoted 1 
a little above’ in regard to that admirable 


simply cat 4 wera tadta ouveypawe., Serapion (in Eusebius, Bk, V. 
chap. 1g) calls them ypaupara, which Jerome (de vir. 7/7. chap. 41) 
ates “étteras. ‘Vhese ypdumara are taken as “letters” by 
Vatesius, Stroth, Danz, and Salmon; but Otto contends that the 
word ypaumara, in the usage of Musebius (cf. Eusebius, V. 28. 4), 
properly means ‘“‘writings” or “books” (sexfta or Libr’), not 
“letters,” and so the word is translated by Closs. The word itself 
is not absolutely decisive, but it is more natural to translate it 
“writings,” and the circumstances of the case seem to favor that 
rather than the rendering “letters.” I have therefore translated it 
thus in Bk. VE. chap. rg. On the life and writings of Apolinarius, 
sce especially Salmon’s article in the Dict. ef Christ. Biog. and Har- 
nack’s Vexvtle und Untersuch, 1. 1, 232-239. The few extant frag- 
ments of his works are published by Routh ({. 151-174), and by 
Otto (LX. 479-495); English translation in the lte-Wicene Lathers, 
VILL. 772. 2 © KavvoTonyPEecans, 

1 Of this Musanus, we know only what Eusebius tells us here, 
for Jerome (de vir. 7. 31) and Theodoret (//er. Jad. I. 21) simply 
repeat the account of Musebius. It is clear from Eusebius’ language, 
that he had not himself seen this work of Musanus; he had simply 
heard of it. Here, and in chap. 21, Eusebius assigns the activity of 
Musanus to the reten of Marcus Aurelius, making him a contenpo- 
rary of Melito, Apolinarius, Irenaeus, &c. But in the Chyon. he is 
put much later. ‘he Armenian version, under the year of Abr. 
2220 (the cleventh year of Septimius), has the entry M/usanus noster 
sertpltor cognoscebatur, Jerome, under the same year (2220 of 
Abr., but twelfth year of Severus) has I/usanus nostre filosofie 
seriplor agnoscitur » while Syncellus, under the year of Abr. 2231 
(fourth year of Caracalla) has Movotavis exxAnataagtixos auyypadheus 
cyvwpisero. All of thein, therefore, speak of Musanus (or Musia- 
nus) as a writer, but do not speeify any of his works. ‘The dates in 
the Chyox. (whichever be taken as origimal) and in the 4/¢sfory are 
not mutually exclusive; at the same time it ts clear that Eusebius was 
not working upon the same information in the two cases. We have 
no means of testing the correctness of either statement. 

2 On Vatian and the Encratites, see the next chapter. 

1 From his Oratvo (chap. 42) we learn that Tatian was born in 
Assyria, and that he was early educated in Greek philosophy, from 
which we may conclude that he was of Greek parentage, —a con- 
clusion conlirmed by the general tone of the Ovatro (ef. Harnack, 
Veberlicferung der Griech, Apol. p. 199 Sq., Who refutes Zahn's 
opinion that Tatian was a Syrian by race). We learn from his 
Oratéo also that he was converted to Christianity in mature life (cf. 
chap. 29 sq.). From the passage quoted in the present chapter from 
Trenceus, we learn that Tatian, after the death of Justin (whose dis- 
ciple he was: see also chap. 16, above), fell into heresy, and the 
veneral fact is confirmed by Tertullian, Hippolytus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and others. Vieyond these meager notices we 
have little information in regard to ‘Tatian’s life. Rhodo (quoted in 
Bk. V. chap. 13, below) mentions him, and “ confe sses’? that he 
was a pupil of ‘Tatian’s in Rome, perhaps implying that this was 
after ‘Vatian had left the Catholic Church (though inasmuch as the 
word ‘‘ confesses” is Eusebius’, not Rhodo’s, we can hardly Jay 
the stress that Harnack does upon its use in this connection). Epi- 
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208 THE 


CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[1V. 29. 


man, Justin, and whom we stated to have been 
a disciple of the martyr. Irenmwus declares this 
in the first book of his work Against Heresies, 
where he writes as follows concerning both 
2 him and his heresy:* “Those who are 
called Encratites,* and who sprung from 


phanius gives quite an account of Tatian in ee TLE) Sv iLe at Da 
as usual he falls into grave errors (especially in his chronology). 

The only trustworthy infortuation that can be gathered from him is 
that Tatian, after becoming a Christian, re pi to Mesopotamia 
and taught for a while there (see Harnack, ZOrd. p. 208 sq.). We 
learn from his Or atio that he was alre: uly i in middle life at the time 
when he wrote it, i.¢, about 152 A.p. (see note 13, below), and as a 
consequence it is ‘commonly ASsiMe 21 that he cannot have been born 
much laterthan tro a.p. Eusebius in his Choon. (XU. year of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 172 A.b.) says, Jatfanushereticus arnoscHur, a quo 
LEncratite. ‘here is no reason to doubt that this represents with 
reasonable accuracy the date of ‘Tatian’s break with the Catholic 
Church. We know at any rate that it did not take place until after 
Justin’s death (165 A.p.). In possession of these various facts in 
regard to Tatian, his life has been constructed in various ways by 
historians, but Harn: wk seems to haye come nearest to the truth in 
his account of him on p. 2t2 sq. He holds that he was converterl 
about 150, but soon after art left for the Orient, and while there 
wrote his Oratio ad Ure: ‘oso that afterward he returned to Rome, 
and was an honored teacher in the Church for some time, but finally 
becoming heretical, broke with the Church about the year 172. The 
arguments which ie whack urges over against Zalin (who maintains 
that he was but once in Rome » and that he became a heretic in the 
Orient and spent the remainder of his life there) seém fully to estab- 

lish his main positions. Of the date, place, and circumstances of 
Tatian’s death, we know nothing. 

Eusebius inforins us in this chapter that Tatian left “a great 
many writings,” but he mentions the titles of only two, the sliidrrss 
to the Greeks and the Diatessaron (sce be low, notes rr and 13). 
He seems, however, in § 6, to refer to another work on the Pauline 
Epistles, — a work of which we have no trace anywhere else, though 
we learn from Jerome's preface to his Commentary on ‘Vitus that 
Tatian rejected some of Paul’s cptstles, as Marcion did, but unlike 
Marcion accepted the epistle to ‘Titus. We know the titles of some 
other works written by Vatian. He himself, in his Orat/o 15, men- 
tions a work which he had written On Animals, Vhe work is no 
longer extant, nor do we know anything about it. Rhodo (as we are 


told by Eusebius in Bk. V. chap. 13) mentioned a book of Problems 
which Tatian had written. Of this, too, all traces have perished. 


Clement of Alexandria (S¢vovz. I[L. 12) mentions an heretical work 
of Tatian’s, entitled mepi tov Kata Tov cwrijpa Karaptiapon, Ox 
Perfection according to the Saviour, which has likewise perished. 
Clement (as also Origen) was evidently acquainted with still other 
heretical works, especially one on Genesis (see below, note 7), but 
he mentions the title only of the one referred to. Rufinus (oe an 
VI. 11) says that Tatian composed a Chiroentcon, which we hear 
about from no other writer. Malalas calls Tatian a chronoegr: ipher, 
but he is evidently thinking of the chronological passages in his 
Oratio, and in the absence “of all trustworthy testumony we must 
reject Rufinus? notice as a mistake. In his Ovadso, chap. 40, Tatian 
speaks of a work -lvadust those who have discoursed on Diaine 
Things, in which he intends to show *f what the learned among the 
Greeks have said concerning our polity and the history of our laws, 
and how many and what kind of men have written of these things.” 
Whether he ever wrote the work or not we do not know; we find no 
other notice of it. Upon ‘Latian, see especially Zahn’s Tattan’s Dia- 
tessaron and Harnack's Ucherlicfernung, &c., p. 196; also Donald- 
son’s Hist. of Christ. Lit. and Doct. V1. p. 3 sqq:, and J. M. 
Fuller’s article in the Déct. ef Christ. Biog. 

2 In chap. 16. 3 Jrenacus, Adu. Her. 1. 28. 1. 

4 'Eyxparecs, a word meaning ‘temperate’ or “ continent.” 
These Encratites were heretics w ho abstained from flesh, from wine, 
and from marriage, not temporarily but permanently, and because 
of a belief in the essential impurity of those things. ‘hey are men- 
tioned also by Hippolytus (/’4c7. VIII. 13), who calls them &éyxpa- 
tirat; by Clement of Alexandria (Pad. Al. 2; Strort. Lars, &c.)), 
who calls them éyxpa7ytac; by K ‘piphanius CG Mier. 47), who agrees 
with Hippolytus in the form of the name, and by others. ‘Lhe 
Encratites whom Ireniwus describes seem to have constituted a dis- 
tinct sect, anti-Jewish and Gnostic in its character. As described 
by Hippolytus they appear to have been mainly orthodox in doctrine 
but heretical in their manner of life, and we may perhaps gather the 
same thing from Clement's references to them. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Trenzeus and the others are not referring to the same men. 
So Theodoret, Her, Fab, 1, 21, speaks of the Severian Mneratites; 
but the Severians, as we learn from this chapter of Eusebius and 
from Epiphanius (//er, XLV.), were Ebionitic and anu-Pauline in 
their tendencies — the exact opposites, therefore, of the Eneratites 
referred to by Irenveus, ‘That there was a distinct sect of Eneratites 
of the character described by Trenzeus cannot be denied, but we must 
certainly conclude that the word was used very commonly ina wider 
sense to denote men of various schools who taught excessive and 
heretical abstinence. Of course the later writers may have supposed 
that they all belong red to one compact sect, but it is certain that 
they did not. As to the particular sect which Lrenzeus describes, 
the-statement made by Eusebius at the close of the preceding chap- 


Saturninus® and Marcion, preached celibacy, 
setting aside the original arrangement of God 
and tacitly censuring him who made male and 
female for the propagation of the human race. 
They introduced also abstinence from the things 
called by them animate,® thus showing ingratitude 
to the God who made all things. And they 
deny the salvation of the first man.’ But 8 
this has been only recently discovered by 
them, a certain Tatian being the first to intro- 
duce this blasphemy. He was a hearer of Jus- 
tin, and expressed no such opinion while he was 
with him, but after the martyrdom of the latter 
left the Church, and becoming exalted with 
the thought of being a teacher, and puffed up 
with the idea that he was superior to others, he 
established a peculiar type of doctrine of his 
own, Inventing certain invisible wons like the 
followers of Valentinus,® while, like Marcion and 
Saturninus, he pronounced marriage to be cor- 
ruption and fornication. His argument against 
the salvation of Adam, however, he devised for 


ter is incorrect, if we are to accept Irenaeus’ account. Vor the pas- 
sage quoted in this chapter states that they sprung from Marcion 
and Saturninus, evidently implying that they were not founded by 
Vatian, but that he found them already in existence when he became 
heretical. Tt is not surprising, however, that his name should be- 
come connected with them as their founder— for he was the best- 
known man among them. That the Encratites as such (whether a 
single sect or a general tendency) should be opposed by the lathers, 
even by those of ascetic tendencies, was natural. It was not always 
easy to distinguish between orthodox and heretical ascetic ism, and 
yet there was felt to be a difference. The fundamental distinction 
was held by the Church—whenever it came to self-consciousness 
on the subject —to lie in the fact that the heretics pronounced the 
things from which they abstained essentially evil in themselves, 
thus holding a radical dualism, while the orthodox abstained only as 
a matter of discipline. he distinction, it is true, was not always 
preserved, but it was this essentially dualistic principle of the En- 
cratites which the early Fathers combated; it is noticeable, however, 
that they do not expend as much vigor in combating it as in refuting 
errors in doctrine, In fact, they seem themselves to have been some- 
what in doubt as to the proper attitude to take toward these extreme 
ascetics. 

5 On Saturninus and on Marcion, see chap. 7, note 6, and rr, 
note 15. On their asceticism, see especially Irenaeus, ldz. Hert. 24. 

5 trav Aeyonevwr eux: i.e. animal food in general. 

7 Cf. Irenaeus, -ld7. /fer. 111. 23, where this opinion of Tatian’s 
is refuted at considerable len: uth. The opinion seems a little peculiar, 
but was a not unnatural consequence of Tatian’s strong dualism, 
and of his doctrine of a conditional immortality for those who have 
been reunited with the Holy Spirit, who toes his departure at the 
time of the fall (cf, especic a his Ovatio, chap. 15). ‘That Adam, 
who, by his fall, brought about this separation, which has been of 
such direful c consequence e to the race, should be saved, was naturally 
to Tatian a very repugnant thous cht. He seems, moreover, to have 
based his opinion, as Donaldson re marks, upon exegetical grounds, 
interpreting the passage in regard to Adam (1 Cor, xv. 22) as mean- 
ing that Adam is and remains ‘the principle of death, and as such, of 
course, cannot himself enjoy life (sce Irenaeus, zézd.), Vhis is quite 
in accord with the distinction between the psychical and physical man 
which he draws in his Oratio, It is quite possible that he was 
moved in part also by the same motive which led Marcion to deny 
ue salvation of Abraham and the other patriarchs (see Trenaus, 

Adv. Her. I. 27 and [V. 8), namely, ihe opposition between the 
God of the Old ‘Testament and the Christ of the New Test: ument, 
which led Jhim to assert that those who depended on the former were 
lost. We Jearn from Clement (S27 OMe. 181} fe 12) and from Origen 
(de Orat. ch: ip. 24) that among Tatian's heretical works was one in 
which he discussed the early chapters of Genesis, and perhaps it was 
in this work that he developed his peculiar Hiss in regard to Adam. 

8 On Valentinus, see chap. tr, note 1. That ‘Tatian was Gnostic 
in many of his tendencies is plain enough, not only from these words 
of Trenveus, but also from the notices of him in other writers (cf. 
especially Hippolytus, Phil, VINI.g). To what extent he carried 
his Gnosticism, however, and exactly in what it consisted, we cannot 
tell. Ffe can hardly have been a pronounced follower of Valentinus 
and a zealous defender of the doctrine of Bons, or we should find 
him conneeted more prominently with that school. Fle was, in fact, 
a decided eclecuc, and a follower of no one school, and doubtless 
this subject, hke many others, occupied but a subordinate place in 
his speculations, 
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LATIAN GAMD SIE AENCRATITES: 209 


a a 


himself.” Irenceus at that time wrote thus. 
4 But a little later a certain man named 
Severus® put new strength into the afore- 
said heresy, and thus brought it about that those 
who took their origin from it were called, 
5 after him, Severians. ‘hey, indeed, use 
the Law and Prophets and Gospels, but 
interpret in their own way the utterances of the 
Sacred Scriptures. And they abuse Paul the 
apostle and reject his epistles, and do not 
G6 accept even the Acts of the Apostles. But 
their original founder, Tatian, formed a 
certain combination and collection of the Gos- 
pels, I know not how,” to which he gave the 
title Déa¢essaron," and which is still in the 


9 That the Severians, whoever they were, were Encratites in the 
wide sense, that is, strict abstainers from flesh, wine, and marriage, 
cannot be denied (comp: are with this de scription of Eusebius that of 
Mpiphanius in //er. XLY., also Vheodoret’s Laer. Fab. 1, 21, who 
says that Apolinarius wrote against the Severian Eneratites, —a 
sign that the Severians and the Bueratites were in some w: ty con- 
nected in tradition even though ‘Cheodoret's statement may be unre- 
liable), But that they were connected with ‘Vatian and the Enera- 
titic sect to which he belonged, as Huscbius states, is quite out of the 
question. ‘Vatian was a de ided Paulunist (almost as much so as Mar- 
cion himself). He cannot, therefore, have had anything to do with 
this Ebionitic, anti-Pauline sect, known as the Severians. W hether 
there was ever such a person as Severus, or whether the name arose 
Jater to explain the name of the sect (possibly taken from the Latin 
severus, ** severe,” as Salmon suggests), as the name Ebion was 
invented to explain the term [bionites, we do not kuow. We are 
ignorant also of the source from which Tse bis took his dese ription 
of the Severians, as we do not find them mentioned in any of the 
earlier anti-heretical works. Eusebius must have heard, as Hpipha- 
nius did, that they were extreme ascctics, and this must have led 
him, in the absence of specilic information as to their exact position, 
to join them with Vatian and the Eneratites, —a connection which 
can be justified on no other ground. 

10 ovK 018 ows. Eusebius clearly means to imply in these 
words that he was not acqu: unted with the Diatesyavon. Lightfoot, 
it is true, endeavors to show that these words may mean simply 
disapproval of the work, and not ignorance in regard to it. But his 
interpretation is an unnatural one, and has been accepted by few 
scholars. 

Il zo Sca Tecoadpwv. Eusebius is the first one to mention this 
Diate ssaron, and he had evidently not seen it hinself. After him 
it is not referred to again until the time of Epiphanius, who in his 
Her. XLVI. x incorrectly identifies it with the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, evidently knowing it only by hearsay. ‘Vheodoret 
(Her. Fab. I. 20) informs us that he found a great many copics of 
it in circulation in his diocese, and that, finding that it omitted the 
account of our Lord’s birth, he replaced it by the four Gospels, fear- 
ing the mischief which must result from the use of such a mutilated 
Gospel. Inthe Doctrine of Addaé (ed. Syr. and Enel. by G. Phillips, 
1876), which belongs to the third century, a Diatessaron is men- 
tioned which is without doubt to be identified with the one under 
consideration (see Ze thn I. p. 90 Sq. ). Meanwhile we learn from the 
preface to Diony sius bar Salibi’s Commentary on Mark (see Asse- 
mani, 2767. Or. 1. 57), that Ephraem wrote a commentary upon 
the Déatvssaron of Vatian (Tatianus Fustint L htlosopht ac Mar- 
tyris Discipulus, ex quatior Lvangelits ununt dtyesstt, quod 
Diatessaron nuncupavit. EHune librum Sanctus £. ‘ph raeut COM 
mentar tts Mlustrac wit). Ephraem’s commentary sull exists in an 
Armenian version (published at Venice in 1836, and in Latin in 1876 
by Mevsinger). There + exists also a Latin Harmony of the Gospels, 
which is without doubt a substantial reproduction of ‘Tatian’s Dine 
tessaron, and which was known to Victor of Capua (of the sixth 
century). [rom these sources Zahn has attempted to reconstruct 
the text of the Diatessaron, and prints the reconstructed text, with 
a critical commentary, in his Tatian’s Diatessaron. Zahn main- 
tains that the origin: ‘i work was written in Syriac, and he is followed 
by Lightfoot, Hileenfe ‘ld, uller, and others; but Vi umnack has given 
very strong reasons for supposing that it was composed by ‘Tatian 
in Greek, and that the Syriac which Ephraem used was a transla- 
tion of that original, not the original itself. Toth Zahn and IJlar- 
nack agree, as do most other scholars, that the work was written 


“before ‘Tatian became a heretic, and with no heretical intent.  Tnas- 


much as he later became a heretic, however, his work was looked 
upon with Suspicion; and of course in later days, when so much 
stress was laid (as e.g. by Trenaus) upon the fourfold Gospel, Chris- 
tians would be ne ture uly distrustful of a single Gospel proposed aS 
a substitute for them, ted is not surprising, therefore, that the work 
failed to find acceptance in the Church at |: wre ze. Hor further particu- 
lars, see especially Zahn’s monograph, whic his the most complete 
and exhaustive discussion of the whole subject. Sce also Harnack’s 
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hands of some. But they say that he ventured 
to paraphrase certain words of the apos- 
tle,” in order to improve their style. He 17 
has left a great many writings. Of these 

the one most in use among many persons is his 
celebrated Address to the Greeks,® which also 
appears to be the best and most useful of all his 
works. In it he deals with the most ancient 
times, and shows that Moses and the Hebrew 
prophets were older than all the celebrated men 
among the Greeks,“ So much in regard to 
these men, 


CHAPTER Y SOX: 
Pardesanes the Syrian and his E-xtant Works. 
In the same reign, as heresies were 1 


abounding in the region between the riv- 
ers,' a certain Bardesanes,” a most able man and a 


Ucbertiferung der Griech. Apologeten, p. 213 ft., Fuller’s article 
referred to in note 1, the article by Lis ehtfoot i in the Contr m porary 
Aerrem for May, 1877, and those by Wace in the Avposttory for 188 
and 15 

12 ii 


es of Paul, who was quite commonly called simply 6 amécro- 
Xos, “Lhis seems to imply that Tatian wrote a work on Paul's epis- 
tles (sce note Tr, above). 

1S Aoyos 0 mpos “hAAnvas: Oratto ad Grecos. This work is 
still extant, and is one of the most interesting of the early apologies. 
The standpoint of the author is quite different from that of Justin, 
for he treats Greck philosophy with the greatest contempt, and finds 
nothing good in it, As remarked in note x, above, the Oratfo was 
probably written after ‘Vatian had left Rome for the first time, but 
not long after his conversion. We may follow Harnack (p. 196) in fix- 
Inu upon 152 to 153 as an approximate date, The work is printed with 
a Latin translation and commentary in Otto's Cor. A fod. Vol. VI. 

The best critical edition is that of Schwartz, in v. Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen, VV. x (Leipzig, 1888), 
though it contains only the Greck text, An English translation is 
given in the «lvte-WVicene Lathers, Vol. I. p. 59-83. 

W Tatian devotes a number of ch: \pters to this subject (XXXI., 
XXXV.-XLIL.). Eusebius mentions him, with Clement, Africanus, 
Josephus, and Justus, in the preface to his Chrov, (Schine, Il. p. 4), 
as a witness to the antiquity of Moses, and it is probable that Julius 
Africanus drew from him in the composition of his chronological 
work (cf. Harnack, isd. p. 224). Clement of Alexandria likewise 
made large use of his chronological results (see especially his 
Strvom. 1. 21), and Origen refers to them in his Coutxva Cels. I. 16. 
It was largely on account of these chapters on the antiquity of 
Moses that Latian’s Oratyo was held in such high esteem, while his 
other works disappeared. 

1 i.e. Mesopotamia: emt THS LETHS TWY TOTALOV. 

2 Pardesanes or Vardaisan (Greek, Bapdnoarns), a distinguished 
Syrian scholar, poet, and theologian, ‘who lived at the court of the 
king of Edessa, is commonly classed among the Gnostics, but, as 
Ifort shows, without sufficient reason, Our reports in regard to 
him are very conflicting. Epiphanius and Barhebraus relate that 
he was at first a distinguished Christian teacher, but afterward be- 
came corrupted by the doctrines of V alentinus. E usebius on the 
other hand says that he was originally a Valentinian, but afterward 
left that sect and directed his attacks against it. Moses of Chorene 
gives a similar account, ‘Vo Hip polytus he appeared as a member 
of the EKastern school of Valentinians, while to Hphraem the Syrian 
he seemed in general one of the most pernicious of heretics, who 
nevertheless pretended to be orthodox, veiling his errors in ambigu- 
ous language, and thus carrying away many of the faithful. Ac cord- 
ins g to Hort, who has given the subject very careful study, ‘ there 
is no reason to suppose that Bardesanes rejected the ordinary faith 
of the Christiafs as founded on the Gospels and the wnitings of the 
apostles, except on isolated points. ‘Lhe more startling peculiarities 
of which we hear belong for the most part to an outer region of 
speculation, which it may easily have scemed possible to combine 
with Christianity, more espec jele with the undeveloped Christianity 
of Syria in the third century. ‘The local color is everywhere promi- 
nent. In passing over to the new faith Bardaisan could not shake 
off the ancient glamour of the stars, or abjure the Semitic love of 
clothing thoughts in mythological forms.” This statement explains 
clearly enough the reputation for heresy which Bardesanes enjoyed 
in subsequent generations. ‘There is no reason to think that he 
tanght a system of wons like the Gnostics, but he does seem to 
have leaned toward docetism, and also to have denied the proper 
resurrection of the body. Ephracm accuses him of teaching Poly- 
theism, in effect if not in words, but this charge seems to have 
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CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS, 


ING Ber, 


most skillful disputant in the Syriac tongue, hav- 
ing composed dialogues against Marcion’s fol- 
lowers and against certain others who were 
authors of various opinions, committed them to 
writing in his own language, together with many 


arisen from a misunderstanding of his mythological forms; he appar- 
ently maintained always the supremacy of the one Christian God, 
There is nothing in his theoloxy itselt to imply Valentinian influ- 
ence, but the traditions to that effect are too strong to be entirely 
set aside. Lt is not improbable that he may, as Eusebius says, 
have been a Valentinian for a time, and afterward, upon entering 
the orthodox church, have retained some of the views which he 
guned water their influence. This would explain the conflicting 
reports of his theology. It is not nece ssary to say more about his 
beliefs. Hort’s article in Smith and Wace’s Dice. of Christ. Biog. 
contains aa excellent discussion of the subject, and the student 1s 
referred to that. 

The Ollowers of Bardesanes seem to have emphasized those points 
in watch he differed with the Church at large, and thus to have de- 
parte! further from catholic orthodoxy. Undoubtedly Ephracm 
(whois oar most important authority fora knowledge of Bardesanes) 
kaows him only through his followers, who were very numerous 
throughout the East in the fourth century, and hence passes a 
harsher judgment upon him than he might otherwise have done. 
Epshrazn mikes the uprooting of the ‘f pernicious heresy’? one of 
his forem pst duties. 

Eusebius in this chapter, followed by Jerome (de wir. 72. chap. 
33), Epiphanius, Theodoret, and others, assigns the activity of Bar- 
desanes to the reign of Marcus Aurelius (so also in the Chyon.). 
But Hort says that according to the Chronicle of Edessa (Assemani, 
Bibl, Or. V. 339) he was bora July rx, 155, and according to Bar- 
hebceus (Chron. “ecl. ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, p. 49) he died in 223 
at the age of sixty-eight, which confirms the date of his birth given by 
the Chronicle of Edessa. ‘hese dates are accepted as correct by 
Hilgenfeld and Hort, and the error committed by Eusebius and 
those who followed him is explained by their confusion of the later 
with the earlier Antonines, a confusion which was very common 
among the l’athers. 

His writings, as stated by Eusebius, Pen aiees Theodoret, and 
others, were very numerous, and were translated (at least many of 
them) into Greek, ‘Vhe dialogues against the Marcionists and 
other heretics are mentioned also by ‘Lheodoret (//er. Jad, I, 22) 
and by Barhebreus. EKptphanius (who apparently had some inde- 
pendent knowledge of the man and his followers) mentions (//«@». 
LVI.) aa Apoloyzy “in which he resisted Apollonius, the companion 
of Antonisius, when urged to deny that he was a Christian.” This 
was probably one of the many works which Eusebius says he wrote 
on occasion of the persecution which arose at the time. 

The Dialogue on Fate is said by Eusebius, followed by Rufinus 
and Jerome, to have been addressed to Antoninus. Epiphanius 
says that in this work he ‘‘copiously refuted Aviclas the astrono- 
ner,” and it is quite possible that Kuscbius’ statement rests upon a 
confusion of the names Avidas and Antoninus, for it is difficult to 
conceive that the work can have been addressed to an emperor, and 
in any case it cannot have been addressed to Marcus Aurelius, whom 
en ie here means. ‘This Dialogue on Fate is identified either 


other works. His pupils,’ of whom he had very 
many (for he was a powerful defender of the 
faith), translated these productions from 
the Syriac into Greek. Among them there 2 
is ‘also his most able dialogue On Fate,‘ ad- 
dressed to Antoninus, and other works which 
they say he wrote on occasion of the persecution 
which arose at that time.’ 
He indeed was at first a follower of 3 
Valentinus,” but afterward, having rejected 
his teaching and having refuted most of his fic- 
tions, he fancied that he had come over to the 
more correct opinion. Nevertheless he did not 
entirely wash off the filth of the old heresy.’ 
About this time also Soter,> bishop of the 
church of Rome, departed this life. 


wholly or in part with a work entitled Book of the Laws of Coun- 
¢rtes, which is still extant in the original Syriac, and has been pub- 
lished with an E nglish transl ition by Cureton in his Spreu Syr. 

A fragment of this work is given in Eusebius’ Pras. Evang. VI. 

g-10, and, until the ip Pees ‘of the Sy riac text of the entire work, 

this avas all that we had of it. This is undoubtedly the work 
referred to by Eusebius, Epiphanius, and other Fathers, but it is no 
less certain that it was not written by Bardesanes himself. As Hort 
remarks, ‘the natural impulse to confuse the author with the chicf 
interlocutor in an anonymous dialogue will sufficiently explain the 
carly ascription of the Dialogue to Bardaisan himself by the Gre ck 
Fathers.” It was undoubtedly written by one of Mardesanes’ disci- 
ples, probably soon after his death, and it is quite likely that it does 
not depart widely from the spirit ‘of Bardesanes’ teac hing. Upon 

Bardesanes, see, in addition to Hort’s article, the monograph of 
Merx, Bardesanes von Edessa (Halle, 7863), and that of Hilgenfeld, 
Dardesanes, der Letste Guostiher (Leipz. 1864). 

3 yrwpimor, 4 Hee note 2. 

5 Hort conjectures that Caracalla, who spent the winter of 216 in 
Edessa, and threw the Prince Bar-Manu into captivity, may have 
allied himself with a party which was discontented with the rule of 
that prince, and which instituted a heathen reaction, and that this 
was the occasion of the persecution referred to here, in which Bar- 
desanes proved his firmness in the faith as recorded by Epiphanius. 

6 See note 2. 

7 [tis undoubtedly quite true, as remarked in note 2, that Barde- 
sanes, after leaving Valentianism, still retained views acquired under 
its influence, and that these colored all his subsequent thinking. 
This fact may have been manifest to Eusebius, who had evidently 
read many of Bardesanes’ works, and who speaks here as if from 
person: al knowledge. 

3 On Soter, see chap, 19, note 3, 
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BOOTS Vs 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 Sorter,’ bishop of the church of Rome, 

died after an episcopate of eight years, and 
was succeeded by Eleutherus,’ the twelfth from 
the apostles. In the seventeenth year of the 
Emperor Antoninus Verus,? the persecution of 
our people was rekindled more fiercely in certain 
districts on account of an insurrection of the 
masses in the cities ; and judging by the number 
in a single nation, myriads suffered martyrdom 
throughout the world. A record of this was 

written for posterity, and in truth it is 
2 worthy of perpetual remembrance. A full 


1 On Soter, see above, Bk. IV. chap. 19, note 2. 

2 Eusebius in his Chronicle gives the date of Mleutherus’ acces- 
sion as the seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius (177 A.D.), and 
puts his death into the reign of Pertunax (1g2), while in chap. 22 of 
the present book he places his death in the tenth year of Commodus 
(189). Most of our authorities agree in assigning fifteen years to 
his episcopate, and this may be accepted as undoubtedly correct. 
Most of them, moreover, agree with chap. 22 of this book, in assian- 
ing his death to the tenth year of Commodus, and this too may be 
accepted as accurate. But with these two data we are obliged to 

ush his accession back into the year 174 (or 175), which is accepted 
Ee Lipsius (see his Chrox. der rit. Bischife, p. 184 sq.). We 
must therefore suppose that he became bishop some two years be- 
fore the outbreak of the persecution referred to just below, in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth year of Marcus Aurelius. Jn the Armenian 
version of the Ciro. Eleutherus is called the thirteenth bishop of 
Rome (see above, Bk. 1V. chap. 19, note 5), but this is a mistake, 
as pointed out in the note referred to. Eleutherus is mentioned in 
Bk. IV. chap. x1, in connection with Hegesippus, and also in Bk. 
IV. chap. 22, by Hegesippus himself. He 1s chiefly interesting 
because of his connection with Irenscus and the Gallican martyrs 
(see chap. 4, below), and his relation to the Montanistic contro- 
versy (see chap. 3). Jede, in his //7st. Leelos., chap. 4, connects 
Eleutherus with the origin of Doritish Christianity, but the tradition 
is quite groundless. One of the decretals and a spurious epistle are 
falsely ascribed to him. , . 

3 1.e., the seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 
177 (upon Eusebius’ confusion of Marcus Aurelius with Lucius 
Verus, sce below, p. 390, note). In the C/yox. the persecution 
at Lyons and Vienne is associated with the seventh year of Marcus 
Aurelius (167), and consequently some (e.g, Blondellus, Stroth, and 
Jachmann), have maintained that the notice in the present passage 
is incorrect, and Jachmann has attacked Musebius very severely for 
the supposed error, The truth is, however, that the notice in the 
Chron. (in the Armenian, which represents the original form more 
closely than Jenner’s version does) is not placed opposite the seventh 
year of Marcus Aurelius (as the notices in the Chron. commonly 
are), but is placed after it, aud grouped with the notice of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, which occurred, not in 167, but in 155 or 156 (see above, 
Bk. IV. chap. 15, note 2). It would seem, as remarked by Light- 
foot (/ewatins, 1. p. 630), that Musebius simply connected together 
the martyrdoms which he supposed occurred about this time, with- 
out intending to imply that they all took place in the same year. 
Similar groupings of kindred events which occurred at various times 
during the reign of an emperor are quite common in the Chron. 
(cf. the notices of martyrdoms under ‘Trajan and of apotogies and 
rescripts under Hadrian). Over against the distinct statement of 
the history; therefore, in the present instanee, the notice in the 
Chron, is of no weight. Moreover, it is clear from the present 
passage that Kusebius had strong grounds for putting the persecution 
into the time of Mleutherus, and the letter sent by the confessors to 
Eleutherus (as recorded below in chap. 4) gtves us also good reason 
for putting the persecution into the time of his episcopate. But 
Eleutherus cannot have become bishop before 174 (see Lipsius’ 
Chron, der vit. Bischiife, p. 184 sq., and note 2, above). There 
is no reason, therefore, for doubtung the date piven here by Eusebius. 


Pp 


account, containing the most reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, is given in our Collection 
of Martyrdoms,' which constitutes a narrative 
instructive as well as historical. I will repeat 
here such portions of this account as may be 
needful for the present purpose. 

Other writers of history record the victo- 8 
ries of war and trophies won from enemies, 
the skill of generals, and the manly bravery of 
soldiers, defiled with blood and with innumer- 
able slaughters for the sake of children and 
country and other possessions. But our 4 
narrative of the government of God* will 
record in ineffaceable letters the most peaceful 
wars waged in behalf of the peace of the soul, 
and will tell of men doing brave deeds for truth 
rather than country, and for piety rather than 
dearest friends. It will hand down to imperish- 
able remembrance the discipline and the much- 
tried fortitude of the athletes of religion, the 
trophies won from demons, the victories over 
invisible enemies, and the crowns placed upon 
all their heads. 


CHAPEDR I. 


The Number of those who fought for Religion 
in Gaul under Verus and the Nature of their 
Conflicts. 


THE country in which the arena was pre- 1 
pared for them was Gaul, of which Lyons 
and Vienne? are the principal and most celebrated 
cities. The Rhone passes through both of them, 
flowing in a broad stream through the entire re- 


4 All the MSS, read papriipov, but T have followed Valesius (in 
his notes) and Heinichen in reading paprypiwr, which is supported 
by the version of Kutinus (de stneulorum martyrtis), axwt which 
is the word used by Eusebius in all his other references to the work 
(Bk. TV. chap. 15 and Bk. V. chaps. 4 and er), and is in fact the 
proper wort! to be employed after curaywyy, “ collection.” We 
speak correatly of a “collection of martyrdoms,” not of a‘ collection 
of martyrs,” and I cannot believe that Muscbius, in referring to a 
work of his own, used the wrong word in the present case. Upon 
the work itself, see the Prolegomena, p. 30, of this volume. 

5 tov Kara Oedv ToAtrevuaros, with the majority of the MSS. 
supported by Rufinus. Some MSS., followed by Stroth, Burton, 
and Schweeler, read «a0 jmwas instead of xara Ordy (see Ueiniehen's 
note 7 Zeco). Christophorsonus translates dévenam wlovendé ratio- 
newt, which is approved by Heinichen. But the contrast diawwn 
seems to be rather between earthly kingdoms, or governments, and 
the kingdom, or government, of God; and [T have, therefore, pre- 
ferred to ive woAcrevja its ordinary meaning, as is done by Valesius 
(druine reipublice), Swoth (Acpudlrk Cottes), and Closs (Staates 
Gottes). r 

1 AovySovuvos Kat Brevva, the ancient Lugdunum and Vienna, 
the modern Lyons and Vienne it southeasvern France, 
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2 gion. The most celebrated churches in that 
country sent an account of the witnesses * to 
the churches in Asia and Phrygia, relating in the 
following manner what was done among them. 
I will give their own words.’ 
3 “The servants of Christ residing at Vienne 
and Lyons, in Gaul, to the brethren through- 
out Asia and Phrygia, who hold the same faith 
and hope of redemption, peace and grace and 
glory from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 
4 Then, having related some other matters, 
they begin their account in this manner: 
“The greatness of the tribulation in this re- 
gion, and the fury of the heathen against the 
saints, and the sufferings of the blessed witnesses, 
we cannot recount accurately, nor indeed 
5 could they possibly be recorded. For with 
all his might the adversary fell upon us, 
giving us a foretaste of his unbridled activity at 
his future coming. He endeavored in every 


2 waptvpwy. This word is used in this and the following chap- 
ters of all those that suffered in the persecution, whether they lost 
their lives or not, and therefore in a broader sense than our word 

‘martyr.” In order, therefore, to avoid all ambiguity T have trans- 
lated the word in every case ‘ witness,” its original significance. 
Upon the use of the words paptvp and paprus in the carly Church, 
see Bk. III. chap. 32, note 1s. 

3 The frag ments of this epistle, preserved by Eusebius in this 
and the next chapter, are printed with a ou Sel itary by Routh, in 
his Rel. Sacra. 1. p. 285 sq., and an Enylish translauon is given in 
the Ante-Nicene Hathers, VU. p. 778 sq. ‘Chere can be no 
doubt as to the early date and reliability of the epistle. It bears no 
traces of a later age, and contains little of the marvelous, which 
entered so largely into the spurious martyrologies of a later day. Its 
genuineness is in fact questioned by no one so faras I am aware. 
It is one of the most beautiful works of the kind which we have, and 
well deserves the place in his //zstory which Musebius has ace orded 
it. We may assume that we have the greater part of the epistle- in 
so far as it related to the martyrdoms. Ado, in his J/arz., asserts 
that forty-eight suffered martyrdom, and even gives a list ‘of their 
names. It is possible that he gained his information from the epistle 
itself, as given in its complete form in Eusebius’ Codlection of Mar- 
tyrdoms ; but | am inclined to think rather that usebius has men- 
tioned if not all, at least the majority of the martyrs referred to in 
the epistle, and that therefore Ado’s list is largely imagin: ry. [use- 
bius’ statement, that a “‘ multitude” suffered signifies nothing, for 
pupa was a very indefinite word, and might be used of a dozen or 
fifteen as easily as of forty-eight. ‘lo speak of the persecution as 

“wholesale,” so that a was not safe for any Christian to appear out 
of doors (Lightfoot, /evat/us, Vol. I. p. 499), is rather overstating 
the case. The persecution must, of course, whatever its extent, 
appear terrible to the Christians of the region: buta critical exami 
nation of the epistle itself will hardly justify the extravagant state- 
ments which: are commonly made in regard to the magnitude and 
severity of the persecution. [t may have been worse than any single 
persecution that had preceded it, but ee into insignificance when 
compared with those which took place under Dectus and Diocletian. 

It is interesting to notice that this eniais was especially addressed 
to the Christians of Asia and Phryy We know that Southern 
Gaul contained a great me any Asia ence people, and that the inter- 
course between the two distric ts was very close. Irenaeus, and other 
prominent Christians of Gaul, in the second and following centuries, 
were either natives of Asia Minor, or had pursued their studies 
there; and so the Church of the country always bore a peculiarly 
Greek character,-and was for some centuries in sympathy and in 
constant communication with the Mastera Church, Witness, for 
instance, the rise and spread of semi-Pelagianism there in the ‘fifth 
century, —a simple reproduction in its main features of the anthro- 
pology of the Eastern Church. Doubtless, at the time this epistle 
was written, there were many Christians in Lyons and Vienne, who 
had friends and relations in the IX: ast, and hence it was very natural 
that an epistle should be sent to what might be called, in a sense 
the mother churches, Valesius expressed ‘the opinion that Trenceus 
was the author of this epistle; and he has been followed by many 
other scholars. [tis possible that he was, but there are no grounds 
upon which to base the opinion, except the fact that Irenicus lived 
in Lyons, and was, or a ei al became, a writer. On the other 
hand, it as significant that no tradition has connected the letter with 
Trenzeus’ name, and that even Ie uscbius has no thought of such a 
connection. In fact, Valesius’ opinion seems to me in the highest 
degree improbable, 


manner to practice and exercise his servants 
against the servants of God, not only shutting 
us out from houses and baths and markets, but 
forbidding any of us to be seen in any 

place whatever. But the grace of God led 6 
the conflict against him, and delivered the 

weak, and set them as firm pillars, able through 
patience to endure all the wrath of the Evil One. 
And they joined battle with him, undergoing all 
kinds of shame and injury ; and regarding their 
great sufferings as little, they hastened to Christ, 
manifesting truly that ‘the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed to 

us-ward.’* Virst of all, they endured nobly 7 
the injuries heaped upon them by the popu- 

lace ; clamors and blows and draggings and rob- 


beries and stonings and imprisonments,’ and all 


things which an infuriated mob delight in 
inflicting on enemies and adversaries. ‘Vhen, 8 
being taken to the forum by the chiliarch ° 

and the authorities of the city, they were exam- 
ined in the presence of the whole multitude, 
and having confessed, they were imprisoned 
until the arrival of the governor. When, 9 
afterwards, they were brought before him, 

and he treated us with the utmost cruelty, 
Vettius Epagathus,’ one of the brethren, and 
man filled with love for God and his neighbor, 
interfered. His life was so consistent that, al- 
though young, he had attained a reputation 
equal to that of the elder Zacharias: for he 
‘walked in all the commandments and_ ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless,’* and was untir- 


4 Rom, viii. 18. 

5 Of course official imprisonment cannot be referred to here. It 
may be that the mob did actually shut Christians up in one or an- 
other place, or it may mean simply that their treatment was such 
that the Christians were obliged to avoid places of public resort and 
were perhaps even compelied to remain somewhat closely at home, 
and were thus in a sense “ imprisoned.” 

& ycAcapyys, strictly the commander of a thousand men, but com- 
monly used also to translate the Latin Zyvhaesties meri rtiem. 

7 Of the various witnesses mentioned in this chapter (Vettius 
Epagathus, Sanctus, Attalus, Blandina, Biblias, Pothinus, Maturus, 
Alexander, Pontic us) we know only what this epistle tells us. Vhe 
question has arisen whether Vettius Mpagathus really was a martyr. 
Renan (i/are dAzrcle, p. 307) thinks that he was not even arrested, 
but that the wortls DUN ikem into the number of martyrs’ ($ 10, be- 
low) imply simply that he enjoyed all the merit of martyrdom with- 
out actually undergoing any suflering, ple bases his optuton upon 
the fact that Vettius is not mentioned again among the martyrs 
whose sufferings are recorded, and ies so the use of the words, 
“Ve was and ¢s a true disciple” (§ 10, below). It is quite possible, 
however, that Vettius, who is said to haye been a man of high sta- 
tion, was simply beheaded as a Roman citizen, and therefore there 
was no reason for giving a description of his de: ith: and sull further 
the words, “ taken into the order of witnesses,” and also the words 
used in § ro, “‘ being well pleased to lay down his life,” while they 
do not prove that he suffered m: irtyrdom, yet seem very strongly to 
imply that he did, and the quotation from the Apocalypse in the same 
paragraph would seem to indicate that he was dead, vot alive, at the 
time the epistle was written. On the whole, it may be regarded as 
probable, though not certain, that Vettius was one of the martyrs. 
Valesius refers to Gregory of Tours (//. /2. chaps. 29, 3t) as mention- 
ing a certain senator who was ‘of the lineage of Vettius Mpagathus, 
who suffered for the name of C hrist at Lyons.” Gregory’s authority 
is not very great, and he may in this case have known no more 
about the death of Vettius than is told in the fragment which we 
still possess, so that his s Statement can hardly be urged as proof that 
Vettius did suffer martyrdom, But it may be used as indicating 
that the latter was of a noble fiunily, a fact which is confirmed in 
§ 10, below, where he is spoken of as a man of distinction. 
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ing in every good work for his neighbor, zealous 
for God and fervent in spirit. Such being his 
character, he could not endure the unreasonable 
judgment against us, but was filled with indig- 
nation, and asked to be permitted to testify in 

behalf of his brethren, that there is among 
10 us nothing ungodly or impious. But those 

about the judgment seat cried out against 
him, for he was a man of distinction; and the 
governor refused to grant his just request, and 
merely asked if he also were a Christian. And 
he, confessing this with a loud voice, was him- 
self taken into the order” of the witnesses, being 
called the Advocate of the Christians, but having 


the Advocate” in himself, the Spirit!! more | 


abundantly than Zacharias.” He showed this 
by the fullness of his love, being well pleased 
even to lay down his life in defense of the 
brethren. Tor he was and is a true disciple of 
Christ, ‘following the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth.’ 
11 “Then the others were divided,’ and the 
proto-witnesses were manifestly ready, and 
finished their confession with all eagerness. But 
some appeared unprepared and untrained, 
weak as yet, and unable to endure so great a 
conflict. About ten of these proved abortions,” 
causing us great grief and sorrow beyond meas- 
ure, and impairing the zeal of the others who 
had not yet been seized, but who, though suffer- 
ing all kinds of affliction, continued constantly 
with the witnesses and did not forsake 
12 them. Then all of us feared greatly on ac- 
count of uncertainty as to their confession ; 
not because we dreaded the sufferings to be en- 
dured, but because we looked to the end, and 
were afraid that some of them might fall 
138 away. But those who were worthy were 
seized day by day, filling up their number, 
so that all the zealous persons, and those through 
whom especially our affairs had been established, 
were collected together out of the two 
14 churches. And some of our heathen ser- 


ree 


9 «Ajpov, employed in the sense of “‘ order,” ‘‘ class,” ‘‘ category.” 
Upon the significance of the word «Anpos in early Christian litera- 
ture, sce Ritschl’s exhaustive discussion in his £xtstehung der alt- 
katholischen Kirche, 2d ed., p. 338 sq- 

10 papaxAnrov; cf. John xiv. 10. 

11 ;vevua is omitted by three important MSS., followed by 
Laemmer and Heinichen. Uurton retains the word in his text, but 
rejects itina note. They are possibly correct, but L have preferred 
to follow the majority of the codices, thinking it quite natural that 
Eusebius should introduce the mvedma in connection with Zacharias, 
who is said to have been filled with the ‘* Spirit,’? not with the 
“ Advocate,’ and thinking the omission of the word by a copyist, 
to whom it might seem quite superfluous after rapaxAntov, much 
easier than its insertion, 

2 See Luke t. 67. 

14 Rev. xiv. 4 

15 Scexpivovro. Walesius finds in this word a figure taken from 
the athletic combats; for before the contests began the combatants 
were examined, and those found eligible were admitted (etoxpive- 
a8at), while the others were rejected (exkpiverPa). 

16 eerpwoayv, with Stroth, Zimmermann, Schwegler, Burton, 
and Heinichen. ¢&erecor has perhaps a little stronger MS. support, 
and was read by Rufinus, but the former word, as Valesius remarks, 
being more unusual than the latter, could much more easily be 
changed into the latter by a copyist than the latter into the former, 


13 Compare John xv. 13. 


vants also were seized, as the governor had 
commanded that all of us should be examined 
publicly. These, being ensnared by Satan, and 
fearing for themselves the tortures which they 
beheld the saints endure,” and being also urged 
on by the soldiers, accused us falsely of Thyes- 
tean banquets and CGfdipodean intercourse," and 
of deeds which are not only unlawful for us to 
speak of or to think, but which we cannot 
believe were ever done by men. When 15 
these accusations were reported, all the 
people raged like wild beasts against us, so that 
even if any had before been moderate on ac- 
count of friendship, they were now exceedingly 
furious and gnashed their teeth against us. And 
that which was spoken by our Lord was fulfilled : 
‘The time will come when whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service.’ ” 
Then finally the holy witnesses endured 16 
sufferings beyond description, Satan striving 
eamestly that some of the slanders might be 
uttered by them also.” 

“But the whole wrath of the populace,and 17 
governor, and soldiers was aroused exceed- 
ingly against Sanctus, the deacon from Vienne,”! 
and Maturus, a late convert, yet a noble com- 
batant, and against Attalus, a native of Perga- 
mos,” where he had always been a pillar and 
foundation, and Blandina, through whom Christ 
showed that things which appear mean and 
obscure and despicable to men are with God of 
ereat glory,” through love toward him manifested 
in power, and not boasting in appearance. 
lor while we all trembled, and her earthly 18 
mistress, who was herself also one of the 
witnesses, feared that on account of the weak- 
ness of her body, she would be unable to make 
bold confession, Blandina was filled with such 


17 Gieseler (Zcclestastical History, Harper's edition, I. p. 127) 
speaks of this as a violation of the ancient law that slaves could not 
be compelled to testify against their masters; but it is to be noticed 
that it is not said in the present case that they were called upon to 
testify against their masters, but only that through fear of what 
might come upon them they yielded to the solicitation of the soldiers 
and uttered falsehoods against their masters. It is not implied there- 
fore that any illegal methods were employed in this respect by the 
officials in connection with the trials. 

13 i.e, of cannibalism and incest; for according to classic legend 

Thyestes had unwittingly eaten his own sons served to him at a 
banquet by an enemy, and (Mdipus had unknowingly married his 
own mother. Upon the terrible accusations brought against the 
Christians by their heathen enemies, see above, Bk. IV. chap. 7, 
note 20, 10 John xvi. 2. 
0 Kat bu’ exetvwn pyOyvat te TOV BAracgdhywwv. The word BAac- 
dbyjwwy evidently refers here to the slanderous reports against the 
Christians such as had been uttered by those mentioned just above. 
This is made clear, as Valesius remarks, by the cat 60’ éxecvwy, “ by 
them ads.” 

“4 Valesius maintains that Sanctus was a deacon of the church 
of Lyons, and that the words a7) Brevens signify only that he was a 
native of Vienne, but it is certainly more natural to understand the 
words as implying that he was a deacon of the church of Vienne, 
and it is not at all difficult to a€count for his presence in Lyons and 
his martyrdom there. Indeed, it is evident that the church of Vienne 
was personally involved in the persecution as well as that of Lyons. 
Cf. § 13, above. 

2 Pergamos in Asia Minor (mentioned in Rey. ii. 12, and tlic 
seat of a Christian church for a number of centuries) is apparently 
meant here. As already remarked, the connection between the 
inhabitants of Gaul and of Asia Minor was very close. 

“OOf tT Com i127, 25> 
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power as to be delivered and raised above 
those who were torturing her by turns from 
morning till evening in every manner, so that 
they acknowledged that they were conquered, 
and could do: nothing more to her. And they 
were astonished at her endurance, as her entire 
body was mangled and broken; and they testi- 
fied that one of these forms of torture was sufii- 
cient to destroy life, not to speak of so 
19 many and so great sufferings. But the 
blessed woman, like a noble athlete, re- 
newed her-strength in her confession; and her 
comfort and recreation and relief from the pain 
of her sufferings was in exclaiming, ‘I am a 
Christian, and there is nothing vile done by 
us.” 
20 “But Sanctus also endured marvelously 
and superhumanly “ all the outrages which 
he suffered. While the wicked men hoped, by 
the continuance and severity of his tortures to 
wring something from him which he ought not 
to say, he girded himself against them with such 
firmness that he would not even tell his name, or 
the nation or city to which he belonged, or whether 
he was bond or free, but answered in the Roman 
tongue to all their questions, ‘1 am a Christian.’ 
He confessed this instead of name and city and 
race and everything besides, and the people 
21 heard from him no other word. There arose 
therefore on the part of the governor and 
his tormentors a great desire to conquer him ; 
but having nothing more that they could do 
to him, they finally fastened red-hot brazen 
plates to the most tender parts of his body. 
22 And these indeed were burned, but he con- 
tinued unbending and unyielding, firm in his 
confession, and refreshed and strengthened by 
the heavenly fountain of the water of life, 
23 flowing from the bowels of Christ. And 
his body was a witness of his sufferings, 
being one complete wound and bruise, drawn 
out of shape, and altogether unlike a human 
form. Christ, suffering in him, manifested his 
glory, delivering him from his adversary, and 
making him an ensample for the others, show- 
ing that nothing is fearful where the love of the 
Father is, and nothing painful where there 
24 is the glory of Christ. J’or when the wicked 
men tortured him a second time after some 
days, supposing that with his body swollen and 
inflamed to such a degree that he could not 
bear the touch of a hand, if they should again 
apply the same instruments, they would over- 
come him, or at least by his death under his 
sufferings others would be made afraid, not only 
did not this occur, but, contrary to all human 
expectation, his body arose and stood erect in the 
midst of the subsequent torments, and resumed 
its original appearance and the use of its limbs 


2 Urép mayTa av dpwrrov, 


so that, through the grace of Christ, these sec- 
ond suilerings became to him, not torture, but 
healing. 

“But the devil, thinking that he had al- 25 
ready consumed Biblias, who was one of 
those who had denied Christ, desiring to in- 
crease her condemnation through the utterance 
of blasphemy,” brought her again to the torture, 
to compel her, as already fee ble and weak, 
to report impious things concerning us. But 26 
she recovered herself under the suffering, 
and as if awaking from a deep sleep, and re- 
minded by the present anguish of the eternal 
punishment in hell, she contradicted the blas- 
phemers. ‘How,’ she said, ‘could those cat 
children who do not think it lawful to taste the 
blood even of irrational animals?* And thence- 
forward she confessed herselfa Christian, and was 
given a place in the order of the witnesses. 

“But as the tyrannical tortures were 27 
made by Christ of none effect through the 
patience of the blessed, the devil invented other 
contrivances, — confinement in the dark and 
most loathsome parts of the prison, stretching 
of the feet to the fifth hole in the stocks,” and 
the other outrages which his servants are accus- 
tomed to inflict upon the prisoners when furious 
and filled with the devil. A great many were 
suffocated in prison, being chosen by the Lord 
for this manner of death, that he might 
manifest in them his glory. Jl’or some, 28 
though they had been tortured so cruelly 
that it secmed impossible that they could live, 
even with the most careful nursing, yet, desti- 
tute of human attention, remained in the prison, 
being strengthened by the Lord, and invigorated 
both in body and soul; and they exhorted and 
encouraged the rest. But such as were young, 
and arrested recently, so that their bodies had 
not become accustomed to torture, were unable 
to endure the severity of their confinement, and 
died in prison. 

“The blessed Pothinus, who had been 29 
entrusted with the bishopric of Lyons, was 
dragged to the judgment seat. He was more than 
ninety years of age, and very infin, scarcely in- 
deed able to breathe because of physical weak- 
ness; but he was strengthened by spiritual zeal 
through his earnest desire for martyrdom. ‘Though 
his body was worn out by old age and disease, his 
life was preserved that Christ might triumph 
init. When he was brought by the soldiers to 30 
the tribunal, accompanied by the civil magis- 
trates and a multitude who shouted against him 
in every manner as if he’ were Christ him- 
self, he bore noble witness. Being asked 81 


26 Blasphemy against Christianity, not against God or Christ; 
that is, slanders against the Christians (ef. § 14, above), as is indi- 
cated by the words that follow (so Valesius also), 

40 See Lk. LV. chap. 16, note y. 
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by the governor, Who was the God of the Chris- 
tians, he replied, ‘If thou art worthy, thou shalt 
know.’ Then he was dragged away harshly, and 
received blows of every kind. Those near him 
struck him with their hands and feet, regard- 
less of his age; and those at a distance hurled 
at him whatever they could seize; all of them 
thinking that they would be guilty of great wick- 
edness and impicty if any possible abuse were 
omitted. For thus they thought to avenge their 
own deities. Scarcely able to breathe, he was 
cast into prison and died after two days. 
82 “Then a certain great dispensation of 
God occurred, and the compassion of Jesus 
appeared beyond measure,” in a manner rarely 
seen among the brotherhood, but not be- 
83 yond the power of Christ. For those who 
had recanted at their first arrest were im- 
prisoned with the others, and endured terrible 
sufferings, so that their denial was of no profit 
to them even for the present. But those who 
confessed what they were were imprisoned as 
Christians, no other accusation being brought 
against them. But the first were treated after- 
wards as murderers and defiled, and were pun- 
ished twice as severely as the others. 
84 For the joy of martyrdom, and the hope of 
the promises, and love for Christ, and the 
Spirit of the lather supported the latter; but 
their consciences so greatly distressed the former 
that they were easily distinguishable from all the 
rest by their very countenances when they 
85 were led forth. Tor the first went out re- 
joicing, glory and grace being blended. in 
their faces, so that even their bonds seemed like 
beautiful ornaments, as those of a bride adorned 
with variegated golden fringes; and they were 
perfumed with the sweet savor of Christ,” so 
that some supposed they had been anointed 
with earthly ointment. But the others were 
downcast and humble and dejected and filled 
with every kind of disgrace, and they were re- 
proached by the heathen as ignoble and weak, 
bearing the accusation of murderers, and hay- 
ing lost the one honorable and glorious and life- 
giving Name. ‘The rest, beholding this, were 
strengthened, and when apprehended, they con- 
fessed without hesitation, paying no attention to 
the persuasions of the devil.” 
36 After certain other words they continuc : 
“ After these things, finally, their martyrdoms 
were divided into every form.” For plaiting a 
crown of various colors and of all kinds of flowers, 
they presented it to the Father. It was proper 


27 The compassion of Jesus appeared not in the fact that those 
who denied suffered such terrible punishments, but that the differ- 
ence between their misery in their sufferings and the joy of the 
faithful in theirs became a means of strength and encouragement to 
the other Christians. Compare the note of Heinichen (ITL. p. 180). 

28 Cf. 2 Cor. ti. 15. Cf. also Bk. LV. chap, 15, § 37, above. r 
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therefore that the noble athletes, having endured 
a manifold strife, and conquered grandly, should 
receive the crown, great and incorruptible. 
““Maturus, therefore, and Sanctus and 87 
Blandina and Attalus were led to the amphi- 
theater to be exposed to the wild beasts, and to 
give to the heathen public a spectacle of cruelty, 


ja day for fighting with wild beasts being spe- 


cially appointed on account of our people. 
Both Maturus and Sanctus passed again 38 
through every torment in the amphitheater, 

as if they had suffered nothing before, or rather, 
as if, having already conquered their antagonist 
in many contests,” they were now striving for 
the crown itself. They endured again the 
customary running of the gauntlet and the 
violence of the wild beasts, and everything 
which the furious people called for or de- 
sired, and at last, the iron chair in which their 
bodies being roasted, tormented them with 

the fumes. And not with this did the 39 
persecutors cease, but were yet more mad 
against them, determined to overcome their pa- 
ticnce. But even thus they did not hear a word 
from Sanctus except the confession which 

he had uttered from the beginning. These, 40 
then, after their life had continued for a 
long time through the great conflict, were at last 
sacrificed, having been made throughout that 
day a spectacle to the world, in place of the 
usual variety of combats. 

“Dut Blandina was suspended ona stake, 41 
and exposed to be devoured by the wild 
beasts who should attack her.” And because 
she appeared as if hanging on a cross, and be- 
cause of her earnest prayers, she inspired the 
combatants with great zeal. For they looked 
on her in her conflict, and beheld with their 
outward eyes, in the form of their sister, him 
who was crucified for them, that he might per- 
suade those who believe on him, that every one 
who suffers for the glory of Christ has fel- 
lowship always with the living God. As 42 
none of the wild beasts at that time touched 
her, she was taken down from the stake, and 
cast again into prison. She was preserved thus 
for another contest, that, being victorious in 
more conflicts, she might make the punishment 
of the crooked serpent irrevocable ;* and, though 
small and weak and despised, yet clothed with 
Christ the mighty and conquering Athlete, she 


00 $d mAetdvwy KAYpwr; undoubtedly a reference to the athletic 
combats (see Valesius’ note fx doce). 

31 ras Stetodovs Tor magtrywr Tas éxecoe CiPcopevas. Tt was the 
custom to compel the bestiarii before fighting with wild beasts to run 
the gauntlet. Compare Shorting’s and Valesius’ notes 2 foce, and 
Tertullian’s ad Mationes, 18, and ad Marityras, 5, to which the 
latter refers. : 

* Among the Romans crucifixion was the mode of punishment 
commonly inflicted upon slaves and the worst criminals. Roman 
citizens were exempt from this indignity. See Lipsius’ De Cruce 
and the various commentaries upon the Gospel narratives of the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

“S Compare Isa, xxvii. 1, which is possibly referred to here, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[Vente 


might arouse the zeal of the brethren, and, hav- 
ing overcome the adversary many times might 
receive, through her conflict, the crown incor- 
ruptible. 
43 “But Attalus was called for loudly by 
the people, because he was a person of dis- 
tinction. He entered the contest readily on 
account of a good conscience and his genuine 
practice in Christian discipline, and as he had 
always been a witness for the truth among 
44 us. He was led around the amphitheater, 
a tablet being carried before him on which 
was written in the Roman language ‘This is 
Attalus the Christian,’ and the people were filled 
with indignation against him. But when the 
governor learned that he was a Roman, he com- 
manded him to be taken back with the rest of 
those who were in prison concerning whom he 
had written to Cesar, and whose answer he was 
awaiting. : 
45 “ But the intervening time was not wasted 
nor fruitless to them; for by their patience 
the measureless compassion of Christ was mani- 
fested. For through their continued life the 
dead were made alive, and the witnesses showed 
favor to those who had failed to witness. And 
the virgin mother had much joy in receiving 
alive those whom she had brought forth as 
46 dead.“ For through their influence many 
who had denied were restored, and re-be- 
gotten, and rekindled with life, and learned to 
confess. And being made alive and strength- 
ened, they went to the judgment seat to be 
again interrogated by the governor; God, ivho 
desires not the death of the sinner,” but merci- 
fully invites to repentance, treating them 
47 with kindness. l’or Cresar commanded that 
they should be put to death,” but that any 
who might deny should be set free. ‘Therefore, 
at the beginning of the public festival which 
tock place there, and which was attended by 
crowds of men from all nations, the governor 
brought the blessed ones to the judgment seat, 
to make of them a show and spectacle for the 
multitude. Wherefore also he examined them 
again, and beheaded those who appeared to pos- 
sess Roman citizenship, but he sent the others 
to the wild beasts. 
48 “ And Christ was glorified greatly in those 
who had formerly denied him, for, contrary 
to the expectation of the heathen, they con- 
fessed. For they were examined by themselves, 


34 hs vexpos ef¢tpwae. Compare § 11, above. 

36 Ezek. xxxiil. rr. 

36 amoruuTaricAnvar, The word means literally ‘beaten to 
death,” but it is plain that it is used in a gene ral sense here, from the 
fact that some were beheaded and some sent to the wild beasts, as 
we are told just below. 

87 Renan (Mare cluréle, p. 329) identifies this with the meeting 
of the general assembly of the Gallic nations, which took place 
annually in the month of August for the celebration of the worship 
of Augustus, and was attended with imposing ceremonies, gsumes, 
contests, &c. The identification is not at all improbable, 


as about to be sect free; but confessing, they 
were added to the order of the witnesses. But 
some continued without, who had never pos- 
sessed a trace of faith, nor any apprehension of 
the wedding garment,* nor an understanding of 
the fear of God; but, as sons of perdition, they 
blasphemed the Way through their apostasy. 

But all the others were added to the 49 
Church. While these were being exam- 
ined, a certain Alexander, a Phrygian by birth, 
and physician by profession, who had resided in 
Gaul for many years, and was well known to 
all on account of his love to God and boldness 
of speech (for he was not without a share of 
apostolic grace), standing before the judgment 
seat, and by signs encouraging them to confess, 
appeared to those standing by as if in tra- 

vail. Dut the people being enraged be- 50 
cause those who formerly denied now 
confessed, cried out against Alexander as if he 
were the cause of this. Vhen the governor 
summoned him and inquired who he was. And 
when ne answered that he was a Christian, being 
very angry he condemned him to the wild 
beasts. And on the next day he entered along 
with <Attalus. For to please the people, the 
governor had ordered Attalus again to the 
wild beasts. And they were tortured in 61 
the amphitheater with all the instruments 
contrived for that purpose, and having endured 
a very, great conflict, were at last sacmliced: 
Alexander neither groaned nor murmured in 
any manner, but communed in his heart 
with God. But when Attalus was placed in 52 
the iron seat, and the fumes arose from his 
burning body, he said to the people in the 
Roman language: ‘Lo! this which ye do is 
devouring men; but we do not devour men ; 
nor do any other wicked thing.’ And_ being 
asked, what name God has, he replied, ‘God 
has not a name as man has.’ 

“After all these, on the last day of the 58 
contests, Blandina was again brought in, with 
Ponticus, a boy about fifteen years old. They 
had been brought every day to witness the suf- 
ferings of the others, and had been pressed to 
swear by the idols. But because they remained 
steadfast and despised them, the multitude be- 
came furious, so that they had no compassion for 
the youth of the boy nor respect for the sex of 
the wonian, Therefore they exposed them 64 
to all the terrible sufferings and took them 
through the entire round of torture, repeatedly 
urging them to swear, but being unable to effect 
this; for Ponticus, encouraged by his sister so 
that even the heathen could see that she was 
confirming and strengthening him, having no- 
bly endured every torture, gave up the ghost. 


38 Cf, Matt, xxii, 11. 
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THE PERSECUTION AT LYONS. 27 


55 But the blessed Blandina, last of all, having, 
as a noble mother, encouraged her children 
and sent them before her victorious to the King, 
endured herself all their conflicts and hastened 
after them, glad and rejoicing in her departure 
as if called to a marriage supper, rather than 
56 cast to wild beasts. And, after the scourg- 
ing, after the wild beasts, after the roast-, 
ing seat,” she was finally enclosed in a net, and 
thrown before a bull. And having been tossed 
about by the animal, but feeling none of the 
things which were happening to her, on account 
of her hope and firm hold upon what had been 
entrusted to her, and her communion with 
Christ, she also was sacrificed. And the heathen 
themselves confessed that never among them 
had a woman endured so many and such terrible 
tortures. 
57 “But not even thus was their madness 
and cruelty toward the saints satisfied. lor, 
incited by the Wild Beast, wild and barbarous 
tribes were not easily appeased, and _ their vio- 
lence found another peculiar opportunity in 
68 the dead bodies.” For, through their lack 
of manly reason, the fact that they had been 
conquered did not put them to shame, but rather 
the more enkindled their wrath as that of a wild 
beast, and aroused alike the hatred of governor 
and people to treat us unjustly ; that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled: ‘ He that is lawless, let 
him be lawless still, and he that is righteous, 
59 let him be righteous still.’*! For they cast 
to the dogs those who had died of suffoca- 
tion in the prison, carefully guarding them by 
night and day, lest any one should be buried by 
us. And they exposed the remains left by the 
wild beasts and by fire, mangled and charred, 
and placed the heads of the others by their 
bodies, and guarded them in like manner from 
burial by a watch of soldiers for many days. 
60 And some raged and gnashed their teeth 
against them, desiring to execute more se- 
vere vengeance upon them; but others laughed 
and mocked at them, magnifying their own 
idols, and imputed to them the punishment of 
the Christians. Even the more reasonable, and 
those who had seemed to sympathize somewhat, 
reproached them often, saying, ‘ Where is their 
God, and what has their religion, which they 
have chosen rather than life, profited them ?’ 
61 So various was their conduct toward us ; but 
we were in deep affliction because we could 


39 ryyavov: literally, “ frying-pan,” by which, however, is evi- 
dently meant the instrument of torture spoken of already more than 
once in this chapter as an iron seat or chair, 

40 The Christians were very solicitous about the bodies of the 
martyrs, and were especially anxious to give them decent burial, 
and to preserve the memory of their graves as places of peculiar re- 
ligious interest and sanctity. They sometimes went even to the 
* Jength of bribing the officials to give them the dead bodies (cf. § 61, 
below). 

41 Rey. xxii. 11. The citation of the Apocalypse at this date as 
Scripture (iva 9 ypai) rAnpwy) is noteworthy, 


not bury the bodies. For neither did night avail 
us for this purpose, nor did money persuade, nor 
entreaty move to compassion; but they kept 
watch in every way, as if the prevention of the 
burial would be of some great advantage to 
them.” 

In addition, they say after other things : 

“Vhe bodies of the martyrs, having thus 62 
in every manner been exhibited and ex- 
posed for six days, were afterward burned and 
reduced to ashes, and swept into the Rhone 
by the wicked men, so that no trace of 
them might appear on the earth. And this 63 
they did, as if able to conquer God, and 
prevent their new birth; ‘that,’ as they said, 
‘they may have no hope of a resurrection,” 
through trust in which they bring to us this 
foreign and new religion, and despise terrible 
things, and are ready even to go to death with 
joy. Now let us see if they will rise again, and 
if their God is able to help them, and to deliver 
them out of our hands,’ ” 


CHAPTER. Il. 


The Martyrs, beloved of God, kindly ministered 
unto those who fell in the Persecution. 


Sucn things happened to the churches 1 
of Christ under the above-mentioned em- 
peror,’ from which we may reasonably conjec- 
ture the occurrences in the other provinces. It 
is proper to add other selections from the same 
letter, in which the moderation and compassion 
of these witnesses is recorded in the following 
words : 

* They were also so zealous in their imi- 2 
tation of Christ, — ‘who, being in the form 
of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equal- 
ity with God,’ *— that, though they had attained 
such honor, and had borne witness, not once or 
twice, but many times, — having been brought 
back to prison from the wild beasts, covered 
with burns and scars and wounds, — yet they 
did not proclaim themselves witnesses, nor did 
they suffer us to address them by this name. 
If any one of us, in letter or conversation, 
spoke of them as witnesses, they rebuked him 


7 

#2 These words show us how much emphasis the Christians of that 
day must haye laid upon the resurrection of the body (an emphasis 
which is abundantly evident from other sources), and in what a 
sensuous and material way they must have taught the doctrine, or 
at least how unguarded their teaching must have been, which could 
lead the heathen to think that they could in the slightest impede the 
resurrection by such methods as they pursued, ‘Phe Christians, in 
so far as they laid so much emphasis as they did upon the material 
side of the doctrine, and were so solicitous about the burial of their 
brethren, undoubtedly were in large part responsible for this gross 
misunderstanding on the part of the heathen, 3 

1 Namely, Antoninus Verus (in reality Marcus Aurelius, but 
wrongly distinguished by Eusebius from him), mentioned aboye in 
the Introduction. Upon Eusebius’ separation of Marcus Aurelius 
and Antoninus Verus, see below, p. 390, note. 


2 Phil. ii. 6, 
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EUSEBIUS. cv. 


N 


38 sharply. For they conceded cheerfully the 
appellation of Witness to Christ ‘the faithful 
and true Witness,’ ® and ‘firstborn of the dead,’ 
and prince of the life of God;° and they re- 
minded us of the witnesses who had already 
departed, and said, ‘ They are already witnesses 
whom Christ has deemed worthy to be taken up 
in their confession, having sealed their testimony 
by their departure ; but we are lowly and hum- 
ble confessors.’® And they besought the breth- 
ren with tears that earnest prayers should be 
offered that they might be made perfect.’ 
4 They showed in their deeds the power 
of ‘testimony,’ manifesting great boldness 
toward all the brethren, and they made plain 
their nobility through patience and fearlessness 
and courage, but they refused the title of Wit- 
nesses as distinguishing them from their breth- 
ren,® being filled with the fear of God.” 
5 AMttile further “on “they ‘says. “They 
humbled themselves under the mighty 
hand, by which they are now greatly exalted.’ 
They defended all,” but accused none. ‘They 
absolved all, but bound none.™ And _ they 
prayed for those who had inflicted crucltics 
upon them, even as Stephen, the perfect witness, 
‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’” But if 
he prayed for those who stoned him, how much 
more for the brethren !””" 
6 And again after mentioning other mat- 
ters, they say: 

“Yor, through the genuineness of their love 
their greatest contest with him was that the 
Beast, being choked, might cast out alive those 
whom he supposed he had swallowed. — For 
they did not boast over the fallen, but helped 
them in their need with those things in which 
they themselves abounded, having the compas- 

sion of a mother, and shedding many tears 
7  ontheir account before the Father. They 
asked for life, and he gave it to them, and 
they shared it with their neighbors. Victorious 
over everything, they departed to God. Having 


3 Rey. iil. 14. 4 Rey. i. 5. 
> apxnye THs Suns Tov Beov. Cf. Rev. iil, 14. ; 
5 omodroyo. Vhe regular technical term for “ confessor,” which 


later came into general use, was o/oA0ynT Hs. 
7 TeAcwOjvac; ie, be made perfect by martyrdom. For this 
use of TeAetow, sce below, Bk. VI. chap. 3, § 13, and chap. 5, § 1; 
also Bk. VIL ch: ip. 15, § 5, and see Suicer’s Thesaurus, s.v. 

T pos TOUS adeAtbous, 9 Compare x Pet. v. 6. 

10 Face prey arodoyour to. Rufinus translates flacabant ontnes 5 
Musculus, omnthus rattonent fidet sue reddcbant; Valesius, ont- 
nium defenstonem susciplebant, though he m: unts: in a note 
that the rendering of Musculus, or the translation emus se ex- 
cusabant, is more correct. It is true that mage amodvyourto ous rhe 
strictly to mean “apologized Zo all” rather than “ for ill,”? the 
Jatter being commonly expressed by the use of vrép with the geni- 
tive (see the lexicons s.c. awoAoyeomac). At the same time, though 
it may not be possible to produce any other excunples of the use of 
the dative, instead of vrep with the yenitive, after amoAoyeonac, it 
is clear from the context that it must be accepted in the present 
case, 

1 The question of the readmission of the lapsed had not yet be 
come a burning one. ‘he conduct of the martyrs here in absolving 
(Avov) those who had shown weakness under persec ution is similar 
to that which caused so much dispute in the Church during and 
after the persecution of Decius. See below, Bk. V1. chap. 43, note 1. 

12 Acts vil. 60, 


} 


always loved peace, and having commended 
peace to us,” they went in peace to God, leaving 
no sorrow to their mother, nor division or strife 
to the brethren, but joy and peace and concord 
and love.” 

This record of the affection of those 8 
blessed ones toward the brethren that had 
fallen may be profitably added on account of 
the inhuman and unmercitul disposition of those 
who, after these events, acted unsparingly toward 
the members of Christ, 


CHAPIER ITT. 


The Vision which appeared in a Dream to the 
Witness Attalus. 


‘THe same Ictter of the above-mentioned — 1 
Withcesses contains another account worthy 
of remembrance. No one will object to our 
bringing it to the knowledge of our readers. 
if runs as follows; “Mor a certain, Aicie 2 
biades,! who was one of them, led a very 
austere life, partaking of nothing whatever but 
bread and water. When he endeavored to con- 
tinue this same sort of life in prison, it was 
revealed to Attalus after his first conflict in the 
amphitheater that Alcibiades was not doing well 
in refusing the creatures of God and placing 
a stumbling-block before others. And Alci- 3 
biades obeyed, and partook of all things 
without restraint, giving thanks to God. Tor 
they were not deprived of the grace of God, but 
the Holy Ghost was their counselor.” Let this 
suffice for these matters. 

The followers of Montanus,? Alcibiades? 4 
and ‘Vheodotus tin Phrygia were now first 
giving wide circulation to their assumption in re- 


gard to prophecy, — for the many other miracles 


1) yucv, which is found in four important MSS. and in Nice- 
phorus, and is supported by Rutint 1s and adopted by Stephanus, 
Stroth, Burton, and Zimmermann. ‘The majority of the MSs. , folz 
lowed by ail the other editors, including Meinichen, read dec. 

4 Tusebius refers here to the Nov atians, who were so severe in 
their treatment of the lapsed, and who in his day were spread very 
widely and formed an aggressive and compact organization (sce be- 
law, Bk. VI. chap. 43, note 1). 

1 Of this Alcibiades we know only what is told us in this connec- 
tion. Doubtless Husebius found this extract very much to his taste, 
for we know that he was not inclined to asceticism. The enthusi- 
astic spirit of the U8 yous Christiins comes out strongly in the ex- 
tract, and considerable light is thrown by it upon the state of the 
Church there. iateone :d confessors were never permitted to suffer 
for want of food and the other comforts of life so long as their 
brethren were allowed access to them. Compare e.g. Lucian’s Peve- 
erinus Proteus. 

* On Montanus and the Montanists, see below, chap. 16 sq. 

3 Of this Montanist Alcibiades we know nothing. Ile is, of 
course, to be distinguished from the confessor mentioned jus st above. 
Vhe majority of the editors of Husebius substitute his name for that 
of Miitiades in ch ap, 16, below, but the MSS. all read MtAtcadyy, and 
the emendation is unw: atranted (sce chap, 16, note ike Salmon sug- 

gests that we should read Miltiades instead of Alcibi: ides in the pres- 

ent passage, supposing that the latter may have crept in through a 
copyist’s error, under the influence of the name Alcibiades men- 
tioned just above. Such an error is possible, but not probable (see 
chap. 16, note 7). 

‘ Of the Montanist Theodotus we know only what is told us here 
and in chap, 16, below (see that chapter, note 25), 
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THUNDERING LEGION. 219 


that, through the gift of God, were still wrought in 
the different churches caused their prophesying to’ 
be readily credited by many, — and as dissension 
arose concerning them, the brethren in Gaul set 
forth their own prudent and most orthodox judg 
ment in the matter, and published also several 
epistles from the witnesses that had been put to 
death among them. ‘These they sent, while they 


were still in prison, to the brethren echedseal 


Asia and Phrygia, and also to Elcutherus,’ who 
was then bishop of Rome, negotiating for the 
peace of the churches.° 


CHAPTER IV. 
Lrenaus commended by the Witnesses ina Letter. 


z THE same witnesses also recommended 
Irenzus,' who was already at that time a 
presbyter of ‘the parish of Lyons, to the above- 
mentioned bishop of Rome, saying many favor- 
able things in regard to him, as the following 
extract shows : 
2 “We pray, father Eleutherus, that you 
may rejoice in God in all things and always. 
We have requested our brother and comrade 
Irenzeus to carry this letter to you, and we ask 
you to hold him in esteem, as zealous for the 
covenant of Christ. For if we thought that office 
could confer righteousness upon any one, we 
should commend him among the first as a pres- 
byter of the church, which is his position.” 
3 Why should we transcribe the catalogue 


5 On Eleutherus, see above, Bk. V. Introd. note 2. 

8 It is commonly assumed that the Gallic martyrs favored the 
Montanists and exhorted Eleutherus to be mild in his judgment of 
them, and to preserve the peace of the Church by pe rmitting them 
to remain within it and enj oy fellows) any with other Christians. But 

Salmon (in the Det. of Chritsitan Dios. U1. p. 937) has shown, in 
my opinion conclusively, that the Gallic coulfessors touls the oppo- 
site side, and exhorted Eleutherus to confirm the Hastern Church in 
its conlemnation of the Montanists, representing to him that he 
would threaten the peace of the Church by refusing to recognize the 
justice of the decision of the bishops of the East and by setting 
himself in opposition to them. Certainly, with their close connec- 
tion with Asia Minor, we should expect the Gallic C hristians to be 
early informed of the state of affairs in the East, and it is not diffi- 
cult to think that they may have formed the same opinion in regard 
to the new prophecy which the m: jority of their brethren there had 
formed, The decisive argument tor Salmon’s opinion is the fact 
that Eusebius calls the letter of the Lyons confessors to Mleutherus 

“pious and most orthodox,’? Certainly, looking upon Montanism 
as one of the most execrable of heresies and as the work of Satan 
himself (cf. his words in chap. 16, below), it is very difficult to sup- 
pose that he can have spoken of a letter written eure ssly in favor 
of the Montanists in any such terms of respect, Salmon says: hee: 
is monstrous to imi iine that Musebtus, think ing thus of Montanism, 
could pri aise as pious or orthodox the opinion of men who, ignorant 
of Satan’s devices, should take the devil's work for God's. The way 
in which we ourselves read the his tory is that the Montanists had 
appcaled to Rome s that the Church party solicited the sood offices 
of their countrymen settled in Gaul, who wrote to 1 leutherus repre- 
senting the disturbance to the peace of the churches (a phrase prob- 
ably preserved by Eusebius from the letter itself) which would en- 
sue if the Ronan Church should approve what the Church on the 
spot had condemned. . . - Yo avert, then, the possibility of the 
calamity of a breach between the Hastern "and Western churches 
the Gallic churches, it would appear, not only Wrote , but sent Tre 
nus to Rome at the end of 177 or the be: ginning of 178. The hy- 
pothesis here made relieves us from the necessity of supposing this 
mpegBeca to haye been unsuccessful, while it fully accounts for the 
necessity of sending tt.’ 

1 On Irenwus, see above, Bk. IV. chap. 21, note g. 


of the’ witnesses given in the letter already 
mentioned, of w hom some were beheaded, others 
cast to the wild beasts, and others fell asleep i in 
prison, or give the number of confessors? still 
surviving at that time? Vor whoever desires 
can readily find the full account by consulting 
the letter itself, which, as I have said, is recorded 
in our ‘Collection of Martyrdoms.? Such were 
the events which happened under Antoninus.! 


CHAPTER. V. 


God sent Rain from Heaven for Marcus Au- 
relius Cusar in Answer to the Prayers of 
our People. 


Ir is reported! that Marcus Aurelius 1 
Cesar, brother of Antoninus,’ being about 
to engage in battle with the Germans and Sar- 
matians, was in great trouble on account of 
his army suffering from thirst.2 But the sol- 
liers of the so-called Melitene legion,‘ tl I 
diers of the so-called Melitene legion,’ through 


2 omodroyntoy, Fusebius here uses the common technical term 
for confessors; ie. for those who had been fiuthful and had suffered 
in persecution, but had not lost their lives. In the epistle of the 
churches of Joyons and Vienne, the word ojoAoyor is used to denote 
the same persons (see above, chap. 2, note 6). 

SG is 9 2 of the Introduction to this book (Bk. V.). On Euse- 
bius’ Codlection of Martyrdonis, see above, p. 39. 

+ ie. Antonis Verus, whom Eusebius expressly distinguishes 
from Marcus Aurelius at the beginning of the next chapter. Sce 
below, p. 3y0, note. 

1 The expression Aoyos €yet, employed here by Eusebius, is 
ordinarily used by him to denote that the account which he subjoins 
rests simply upon verbal testumony. Tut in the present instance he 
has written authority, which he mentions below. He seems, there- 
fore, in the indefinite phrase Aoyos exet, to express doubts which he 
hinself feels as to the trustworthiness of the account which he is 
about to give. The story was widely known in his time, and the 
Christians’ version of it undoubtedly accepted by the Christians 
themselves with little misgiving, and yet he is too well informed 
upon this subject to be iz snorant of the fact that the common version 
rests upon a rather slender foundation. He may have known of 
the coins and monuments upon which the emperor had commemo- 
rated his own view of the matter, —at any rate he was familiar with 
the fact that all the heathen historians contradicted the claims of the 
Christians, and hence he could not but consider it_a questionable 
matter. At the same time, the Christian version of the story was 
supported by strong names and was widely accepted, and he, asa 
good Christian, of course wished to accept it, if possible, and to 
report it for the edification of posterity. 

2 rovtov Sé¢ adeAdor: the tovroyv referring to the Antoninus men- 
tioned at the close of the previous chapter. Upon Eusebius’ confu- 


sion of the successors of Antoninus Pius, see below, p. 390, note. 


% It is an historical fact that, in 174 A.p., the Roman army in 
Hungary was relieved from a very dangerous predicament by the 
sudden occurrence of a thunder-storm, which quenched their thirst 
and frichtened the barbarians, and thus gave the Romans the vic- 
tory. By heathen writers this event (quite naturally considered 
miraculous) was held to have taken place in answer to prayer, but 
by no means in ans swer to the prayers of the Christians. Dion 
Cassius (LXXI.8) aseribes the supposed miracle to the conjttrations 
of the Egyptian magician Arnuphis; Capitolinus (I ée Jlarc. 
Anrelit, chap. 24, and bita Heliogabal’, chap.g), to the prayer of 
Marcus Aure lus. The emperor himself expresses his view upon a 
coin which Yepresents Jupiter as hurling lightning against the bar- 
barians (see Eckhel. Wereaeesuz. IIL. 61). 7 

As carly as the time of Marcus Aurelius himself the Christians 
ascribed the mevit of the supposed miracle to their own prayers 
(e.g, Apolinarius, mentioned just below), and this became the com- 
mon belief among them (ef. ‘Tertullian, 4 fod. chap. 5, quoted just 
below, and ed Seap. chap. 4, and the fi eich edict of Marcus Aure- 
lius, appended to Justin Martyr's first Apology). Tt is probable 
that the whole legion prayed for deliverance to their respective 
deities, and thus quite naturally cach party ch imed the victory for 
its particular wods. ‘Chat there were some Christians in the army 
of Marcus Aurelius there is, of course, no reason to doubt, but that 
a _leyion at that time was w holly composed of Christians, as Euse- 
bins. unplies, is inconceivable 

4 This legion was called the Melitene from the place where it was 
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THE SCHURCH MISTORY OF 


EUSEBIUS. [V. 5. 


the faith which has given strength from that 
time to the present, when they were drawn up 
before the enemy, kneeled on the ground, as is 
our custom in prayer,’ and engaged in sup- 
2 plications to God. This was 
strange sight to the enemy, but it is re- 
ported ® that a stranger thing immediately fol- 
lowed. The lightning drove the enemy to flight 
and destruction, but a shower refreshed the 
army of those who had called on God, all of 
whom had been on the point of perishing with 
thirst. 
3 This story is related by non-Christian 
writers who have been pleased to treat the 
times referred to, and it has also been recorded 
by our own people.’ By those historians who 
were strangers to the faith, the marvel is men- 
tioned, but it is not acknowledged as an an- 
swer to our prayers. Lut by our own people, 
as friends of the truth, the occurrence is re- 
lated in a simple and _ artless’ manner. 
4 Among these is Apolinarius,* who says that 
from that time the legion through whose 
prayers the wonder took place received from 
the emperor a title appropriate to the event, 
being called in the language of the Romans 
5 the Thundering Legion. Tertullian is a 


regularly stationed, — Melitene, a city in Eastern Cappadocia, or 
Armenia, 

5 Kneeling was the common posture of offering prayer in the 
early Church, but the standing posture was by no means uncommon, 
especially in the offeri ng of thanksgiving. Upon Sunday and dur- 
ing the whole period from Easter to Pentecost all prayers were regu- 
larly offered in a standing position, as a symbolic al expression of 
joy (cf. Tertullian, de Corona, chap. 3; ee Orationc, chap. 23, &c.). 
‘The practice, however, was not universal, and was therefore decreed 
by the Nicene Council in its twentieth canon (Hefele, Coneclzen- 
gesch. 1. 430). See Kraus’ Real-Eucyelopiidie der Christlichen 
Alterthiimer, Bd. 1. p. 557 sqq. 

5 Aoyos Exet, See above, note t. 

7 Dion Cassius and Capitolinus record the occurrence (as men- 
tioned above, note 2). It is recorded also by other writers after 
Eusebius’ time, such as Claudian and Zonaras. None of them, how- 
ever, attribute the occurrence to the prayers of the Christians, but 
all claim it for the heathen gods. The only pre-Eusebian Christian 
accounts of this event still extant are those contained in the forged 
edict of Marcus Aurelius and in the 4 folozy of Tertullian, quoted 
just below (ef. also his de Orat. 29). | Cyprian also probably refers 
to the sameevent in his Tractat.ad Demvtriadem, 20. Wusebius, 
in referring to Apolinarius and ‘Yertullian, very likely mentions all 
the accounts with which he was acquainted. Gregory Nyssa, Je- 
rome, and other later Christian writers refer to the event. 

8 i.e. Claudius Apolinarius, bishop of Barespyns: Upon him 
and his writings, see above, Bk. IV. chap, 27, note t, This refer 
ence is in all probability to the al fology of ‘Apolinarius, as this is 
the only work known to us which would have been likely to contain 
an account of suchanevent. ‘Yhe fact that in the reign of the very 
emperor under whom the occurrence took place, and in an Apology 
addressed to him, the Christians could be indicated as the source of 
the miracle, shows the firmness of this belicf among the Christians 
themselves, and also proves that they must have been so numerous 
in the army as to justify them in setting up a counter-claim over 
against the heathen soldiers. 

Apolinarius is very far from the truth in his statement as to the 
name of the legion. From Dion Cassius, LV. 23, it would seem that 
the legion bore this name even in the time of Augustus; but if this 
be uncertain, at any rate it bore it as early as the’ time of Nero (as 
we learn from an inscription of his eleventh year, Cor/. /us. Lat. 
IIf. 30). Neander thinks it improbable that Apolinarius, a contem- 
porary who lived in the neighborhood of the legion’s winter quarters, 
‘could have committed such a mistake. He prefers to think that the 
error is Eusebius’, and resulted from a too rapid perusal of the pas- 
sage, in Apolinarius, where there must have stood some such words 
as, “‘ Now the emperor could with right call the legion the Thunder- 
ing Legion.” His opinion is at least ‘pk wisible. ‘Tertullian certainly 
knew nothing of the naming of the legion at this time, or if he had 
heard the report, rejected 1 it, 


indeed a] 


| 


trustworthy witness of these things. In the 
Apology for the Iaith, which he addressed to 
the Roman Senate, and which work we have 
uready mentioned,” he confirms the history 
with greater and stronger proofs. He 6 
writes ‘’ that there are still extant letters! 

of the most intelligent Emperor Marcus in which 
he testifies that his army, being on the point of 
perishing with thirst in Germany, was saved by 
the prayers of the Christians. And he says 
also that this emperor threatened death” 
those who brought accusation against us. 

He adds further : ® 7 

“What kind of laws are those which im- 
pious, unjust, and cruel persons use against us 
alone? which Vespasian, though he had con- 
quered the Jews, did not regard ;" which ‘Tra- 
jan partially annulled, forbidding Christians to 
be sought after ;'” which neither Adrian," though 
inquisitive in all matters, nor he who was called 
Pius sanctioned.” But let any one treat these 
things as he chooses ;8 we must pass on to what 
followed. 

Pothinus having died with the other mar- 8 
tyrs in Gaul at ninety years of age,” Irenaeus 
succeeded him in the episcopate of the church 
at Lyons” “We have learned that, im his 
youth, he was a hearerof Polycarp.1 Inthe 9 
third book of his work Against Heresies he 
has inserted a list of the bishops of Rome, bring- 
ing it down as far as Eleutherus (whose times 
we are now considering), under whom he com- 
posed his work. He writes as follows :™ 


9° In Bk. II. chap. 2, § 4, and Bk. III. chap. 33, § 3 (quoted also 
in Bk. III. chap. or § 9). 

4A pol, chap. 

Mt A pretended pace of Marcus Aurelius, addressed to the Sen- 
ate, in which he describes the miraculous deliverance of his army 
throug th the prayers of the Christians, is still extant, and stands at 
the close of Justin Martyr's first Apology. It is mé unifestly the 
work of a Chris tian, and no one now thinks of accepting it as cenu- 
inc. It is in all probability the same epistle to which ‘Vertullian 
refers, and therefore must have been forged before the end of the 
second century, althoug th its exact date c annot be determined, See 
Overbeck, Studien sur Gesch. d. alten Ktrehe, I. 

12 ‘The epistle says that the accuser is to be burned alive (COvta 
xaieg@at). ‘Yertullian simply says that he is to be punished with 
a ‘condemnation of greater severity” (damnatrone et quidem 
tetytore). Tusebius therefore expresses himself more definitely than 
‘Yertullian, though it is very likely that the poor Greek translation 
which he used had alre ady made of damnatio tetrior the simpler 
and more telling r expression, Qavatos, 

WA pod. thid. 

4 See Bk. IIT. chap. 12, note 1. 

© Upon Trajan’s rescript, and the universal misunderstanding 
of it in the early Church, see above, Bk. ILL. chap. 33 (notes). 

' Upon Hadrian's treatment of the Christians, see above, Bk. 


LV. chap. 9. ; 
7 Upon Antoninus Pius’ relation to them, sce above, Bk. IV. 
chap. 13. ‘ 


'8 Whether Eusebius refers in this remark only to the report of 
Tertullian, or to the entire account of the miracle, we do not know. 
The remark certainly has reference at least to the words of Tertul- 
lian, Eusebius had apparently not himself seen the epistle of Mar- 
cus Aurelius; for in the first ple ice, he does not cite it; secondly, he 
does not rest his account upon it, but upon Apolinarius and ‘Ver- 
tullian; and thirdly, in his Ciro. both the Armenian and Greek 
say, “f2 gy safd that there are epistles of Marcus Aurelius extant,” 
while Jerome says directly, ‘tere are letters extant.’ 

1! See above, chap. ts ‘ me 

20 Upon Trenzeus, se TV. ch: ip. 21, note g. 

“Ch Ady. Her. IT. ‘ ee &e., and Eusebius, chap. 20, below, 

22 tidy. Her, II, 3. 3. 
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V4] IRENAZUS’ CATALOGUE OF ROMAN BISHOPS. 225 


CHAPTERVY VE 
Catalogue of the Bishops of Rome. 


a, “Tue blessed apostles? having founded 
and established the church, entrusted the 
office of the episcopate to Linus.? Paul speaks 
of this Linus in his Epistles to Timothy.° 
2  Anencletus‘ succeeded him, and after An- 
encletus, in the third place from the apos- 
tles, Clement® received the episcopate. He had 
seen and conversed with the blessed apostles," 
and their preaching was still sounding in his 
ears, and their tradition was still before his eyes. 
Nor was he alone in this, for many who had 
been taught by the apostles yet survived. 
3 Inthe times of Clement, a serious dissen- 
sion having arisen among the brethren in 
Corinth,’ the church of Rome sent a most suit- 
able letter to the Corinthians,* reconciling them 
in peace, renewing their faith, and proclaim- 
ing® the doctrine lately received from the 
apostles.” ”” 
4 A little farther on he says :™ 
“ Evarestus ” succeeded Clement, and 
Alexander," Ivarestus. ‘Then Xystus," the sixth 
from the apostles, was appointed. After him 
TYelesphorus,'’ who suffered martyrdom glori- 
ously ; then Hyginus;"* then Pius ;" and after 
him Anicetus ;> Soter™ succeeded Anicetus ; 
and now, in the twelfth place from the apostles, 
Eleutherus*” holds the oftice of bishop. 
5 Im the same order and succession™ the 


1 Namely, Peter and Paul; but neither of them founded ‘the 
Roman church. See above, Bk. II. chap. 25, note 17. 

2 On Linus, see above, Bk. III. chap. 2, note 1; and for the 
succession of the early Roman bishops, see the samme note. 

3 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

4 On Anencletus, sce above, Bk. ITT. chap. 13, note 3. 

5 On Clement, see above, Dk. IIT. chap. 4, note 19. 

6 Although the identification of this Clement with the one men- 
tioned in Phil. iv. 3 is more than doubtful, yet there is no reason to 
doubt that, living as he did in the first century at Rome, he was 
personally acquainted at least with the apostles Peter and Paul. 

7 See the Epistle of Clement itself, especially chaps. 1 and 3. 

8 Upon the epistle, see above, Bk. IL}. chap. 10, note r. 

9 gveodaa THY TlOTLY AVTOY KaL WY VeworTl amd THY aTooTéOAWY 
mapddoowy eiAjber, The last word being in the singular, the tradi- 
tion must be that received by the Roman, not by the Corinthian 
church (as it is commonly understood), and hence it is necessary 
to supply some verb which shall govern wapadoowy, for it is at least 
very harsh to say that the Roman church, in its epistle to the 
Corinthians ‘f renewed” the faith which 2# had received, ‘The truth 
is, that both in Rufinus and in Irenaeus an extra participle ts found 
(in the former ex/rivicns, in the latter anniuntians), and Stroth 
has in consequence ventured to insert the word katayyeAovea in his 
text. I have likewise, for the sake of the sense, inserted the word 
proclaiming, not thereby intending to imply, however, the belief 
that katayyeAovea stood in the original text of Musebtus. ; 

10 [It is interesting to notice how strictly Eusebius carries out 
his principle of taking historical matter wherever he can find it, but 
of omitting all doctrinal statements and discussions. ‘lhe few sen- 
tences which follow in TIrenseus are of a doctrinal nature, and in the 
form of a brief polemic against Gnosticism. 

it [brd. 

12 Upon Evarestus, see above, Bk, IIT. chap. 34, note 3. 

13 Upon Alexander, see Bk. TV. chap. 1, note 4. 

14 Upon Xystus, see 1V. 4, note 3. 

16 Upon ‘Telesphorus, see IV. 5, note 13. 

16 Upon Hyzginus, see LV, 10, note 3. 

17 Upon Pius, see 1V, 11, note 14. 

18 Upon Anicetus, sec 1V. 11, note 18, 

19 Upon Soter, see 1V. ro, note 2. 

20 Upon Eleutherus, see Introd. to this book, note 2. ; 

4 §caSox7), Which is confirmed by the ancient Latin version of 


tradition in the Church and the preaching of 
the truth has descended from the apostles unto 


” 


us, 
CHAPTER. Vil. 


Teven down to those Times Miracles were per- 


Sormed by the Faithful. 


Timsr things Irenzeus, in agreement with 1 
the accounts already given by us,! records 
in the work which comprises five books, and to 
which he gave the title Refutation and Over- 
throw of the Knowledge Falsely So-called? In 
the second book of the same treatise he shows 
that manifestations of divine and miraculous 
power continued to his time in some of the 
ehurches, He says** 2 

“But so far do they come short of rais- 
ing the dead, as the Lord raised them, and the 
apostles through prayer. And oftentimes in the 
brotherhood, when, on account of some ncces- 
sity, our entire Church has besought with fasting 
and much supplication, the spirit of the dead 
has returned,! and the man has been restored 
through the prayers of the saints.” 

And again, after other remarks, he says:° 8 


Trenweus (svecesstone), and which is adopted by Zimmermann, 
Heinichen, and Valesius (in his notes). All the MSS. of Eusebius, 
followed by the majority of the editors, read éc6ax7, which, how- 
ever, makes no sense in this place, and can hardly have been the 
original reading (see Heinichen’s note 4 doce). 

' In the various passages referred to in the notes on the previous 
chapter. 

4 €Xeyyou Kal avatporns THS Wevduvijov yvuaews (cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 20). ‘Vhis work of Irenzeus, which is commonly known under 
its Latin title, Adversus L/e@reses (Agatust Herestes), is still 
extant Ina barbarous Latin version, of which we possess three MSS, 
The original Greek is lost, though a great part of the first book can 
be recovered by means of extensive quotations made from it by Hip- 
polytus and Epiphanius. ‘The work ts directed against the Various 
Gnostic systems, among which that of Valentinus is chiefly attacked. 
The first book is devoted to a statement of their doctrines, the sec- 
ond to a refutation of them, and the remaining three to a presenta- 
tion of the true doctrines of Christianity as opposed to the false 
positions of the Gnosties, ‘The best edition of the original is that of 
Harvey: S. Sree? libros guingue adv, Hereses., Cambr. 1857, 
2 vols.; English translation in the A vte-Vicene Mathers, 1. p.300 tt. 
For the literature of the subject, see Schaff, IT. p. 746 ff. On Lre- 
nus himself, see Book LV. chap. 21, note 9. 

3 Adv. Her. 1. 31.2. Vhe sentence as it stands in Eusebius 
is incomplete. Trenceus is refuting the pretended miracles of Simon 
and Carpocrates. ‘Lhe passage runs as follows: ‘So far are they 
[i.e. Simon and Carpocrates| from being able to raise the dead as 
the Lord raised them and as the apostles did by means of prayer, 
and as has been frequently done in the brotherhood on account of 
some necessity —the entire Church in that locality entreating with 
much fasting and prayer [so that] the spirit of the dead man has 
returned, and he has been bestowed in answer to the prayer of the 
saints— that they do not even believe this ean possibly be done, 
fand hold] that the resurrection from the dead is simply an acquaint- 
ance with that truth which they proclaim.’? 

This resurrection’ of the dead recorded by Trenaus is very diffi- 
cult to explain, as he is a truth-loving man, and we can hardly con- 
ceive of his uttering a direct falsehood, ven Augustine, *f the iron 
man of truth,’? records such miracles, and so the early centuries 
are full of accounts of them, ‘The Protestant method of drawing 
a line between the apostolic and post-apostolic ages in this matter 
of miracles is arbitrary, and based upon dogmatic, not historical 
grounds. The truth is, that no one can fix the point of time at 
which miracles ceased; at the same time, it is easy to appreciate the 
difference between the apostolic age and the third, fourth, and follow- 
ing centuries in this regard. That they did cease at an early date 
in the history of the Church is clear enough. Upon  post-apostolic 
miracles, see Schalf, Ch. //7st, 11. py, 116 ff., J. H. Newman's 77ve 
Essays on Biblical and les. Miracles, and J. V. Mozley’s 
Bampton lectures On MW fracles. 

4 See the previous note. 


6 Adv. Her, II. 32. 4 
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SE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS, 


(War. 


“Tf they will say that even the Lord did these 
things in mere appearance, we will refer them 
to the prophetic writings, and show from them 
that all things were beforehand spoken of him 
in this manner, and were strictly fulfilled; and 
that he alone is the Son of God. Wherefore his 
true disciples, receiving grace from him, perform 


such works in his Name for the benefit of other, 


men, as each has received the gift from 
4 him. For some of them drive out demons 

effectually and truly, so that those who have 
been cleansed from evil spirits frequently believe 
and unite with the Church. Others have a fore- 
knowledge of future events. and visions, and 
prophetic revelations. Still others heal the sick 
by the laying on of hands, and restore them to 
health. And, as we have said, even dead per- 

sons have been raised, and remained with 
6 us many years. But why should we say 

more? It is not possible to recount the 
number of gifts which the Church, throughout 
all the world, has received from God in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and exercises every day for the 
benefit of the heathen, never deceiving any nor 
doing it for money. lor as she has received 
freely from God, freely also does she minis- 

tex”?* 
6 And in another place the same author 

writes : F 

“ As. also we hear that many brethren in the 
Church possess prophetic gifts, and speak, 
through the Spirit, with all kinds of tongues, and 
bring to light the secret things of men for their 
good, and declare the mysteries of God.” 
So much in regard to the fact that various 

gifts remained among those who were worthy 
even until that time. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


The Statements of Irenaeus in regard to the Di- 
vine Scriplures. 


i Since, in the beginning of this work,' 
we promised to give, when needful, the 
words of the ancient presbyters and writers of 
the Church, in which they have declared those 
traditions which came down to them concerning 
the canonical books, and since Irenccus was one 
of them, we will now give his words and, first, 
what he says of the sacred Gospels :* 
2 “Matthew published his Gospel among 


5 Cf, Matt. x. 8. 7 Adv. Her. V. 6. 1. 

1 Eusebius is apparently thinking of the preface to his work con- 
tained in Uk. 1. chap. 1, but there he makes no such promise as he 
refers to here. Ie speaks only of his general purpose to mention 
those men who preached the divine word either orally or in writing. 
In Bk. ILL. chap. 3, however, he distinctly promises to do what he 
here speaks of doing, and perhaps remembered only that he had 
made such a promise without recalling where he had mace it. 

2 Adu, Her. \il. x. 1 


| 


the Ifebrews in their own language,’ while 
Peter and Paul were preaching and found- 

ing the church in Rome.* After their de- 8 
parture Mark, the disciple and interpreter 

of Peter, also transmitted to us in writing those 
things which Peter had preached ;° and Luke, 
the attendant of Paul, recorded in a book 

the Gospel which Paul had declared.® After- 4 
wards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also reclined on his bosom, published his Gospel, 
while staying at Ephesus in Asia.’”? 

He states these things in the third book 5 
of his above-mentioned work. In the fifth 
book he speaks as follows concerning the Apoc- 
alypse of John, and the number of the name of 
Antichrist :° 

“As these things are so, and this num- 
ber is found in all the approved and ancient 
copies,” and those who saw John face to face 
confirm it, and reason teaches us that the num- 
ber of the name of the beast, according to the 
mode of calculation among the Greeks, appears 
ii Miswotiers, «ae 2" 

And farther on he says concerning the 6 
same 2 

“We are not bold enough to speak confidently 
of the name of Antichrist. For if it were neces- 
sary that his name should be declared clearly at 
the present time, it would have been announced 
by him who saw the revelation. For it was seen, 
not long ago, but almost in our generation, 
toward the end of the reign of Domitian.” ” 

Pé states ‘these “things ‘conceriing ther 7 
Apocalypse’ in the work referred to. He 
also mentions the first Epistle of John," taking 


8 See above, Bk. IIT. chap. 24, note 5. Irenzus, in this chapter 
traces the four Gospels back to the apostles themselves, but he is 
unable to say that Matthew translated his Gospel into Greek, which 
is of course bad for his theory, as the Matthew Gospel which the 
Church of his time had was in Greek, not in Hebrew. Tle puts the 
Hebrew Gospel, however, upon a par with the three Greek ones, 
and thus, although he does not say it directly, endeavors to convey 
the impression that the apostolicity of the Hebrew Matthew ts a 
guarantee for the Greek Matthew also. Of Papias’ statement, 
* Hach one translated the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew as he was 
able,” he could of course make no use even if he was acquainted 
with it. Whether his account was dependent upon Papias’ or not 
we cannot tell. 4 See above, Bk. IL. chap. 25, note 17. 

& See above, Bk. II. chap. 15, note 4. 

® See above, Bk. III. chap. 4, note r5. 

7 See above, Bk. IIT. chap. 24, note 1. 

8 Trenwus, lady. Aer. V. 30. 1 

9 Rey. xiii. 18. Already in Ivenzeus’ time there was a yariation 
in the copies of the Apocalypse. ‘his is interesting as showing the 
existence of old copies of the Apocalypse even in his time, and also 
as showing how early works became corrupted in the course of 
transmussion, We learn from his words, too, that textual criticism 
had already beeun. 

10 The sentence as Eusebius quotes it here is incomplete; he 
repeats only so much of it as suits his-purpose. Trenasus completes 
his sentence, after a few more dependent clauses, by saying, “ L 
do not know how it is that some have erred, following the ordinary 
mode of speech, and have vitiated the middle number in the name,” 
&c. This shows that even in Ireneus’ time there was as much 
controversy about the interpretation of the Apocalypse as there has 
always been, and that at that-day exegetes were as a rule in no 
better position than we are. Trenzeus refers in this sentence to the 
fact that the Greek numerals were indicated by the letters of the 
alphabet: Alpha, ‘‘ one,” Beta, “ two,” Xe. 

1M i.e. concerning the Beast or Antichrist. Trenawus, Adc. Her. 
V. 30. 3: quoted also in Bk. LIL. chap. 13, above. 

12 See above, Bk. IIT. chap. 18, note r. 

1% Upon the Apocalypse, see Jik. [1T. chap, 24, note 20. 

WIn Ade. Her. Wh. 16.5, 8 Trenawus also quotes from the 
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many proofs from it, and likewise the first Epistle 
of Peter.’ And he not only knows, but also te- 
ceives, The Shepherd," writing as follows ; ” 
“Well did the Scripture® speak, saying,” 
‘First of all believe that God is one, who has 
created and completed all things,’ ”’ &c. 
8 And he uses almost the precise words of 
the Wisdom of Solomon, saying:” “The 
vision of God produces immortality, but im- 
mortality renders us near to God.” Ue men- 
tions also the memoirs*! of a certain apostolic 
presbyter,~ whose name he passes by in silence, 
and gives his expositions of the sacred 
9 Scriptures. And he refers to Justin the 
Martyr,” and to Ignatius,*! using testimo- 
nies also from their writings. Moreover, he 
promises to refute Marcion from his own writ- 
ings, in a special work.” 
10 Concerning the translation of the in- 
spired*’ Scriptures by the Seventy, hear 
the very words which he writes : * : 
“God in truth became man, and the Lord 
himself saved us, giving the sign of the virgin ; 


second Epistle of John, without distinguishing it from the first, in 
ILI. 16. 8, and I. 16. 3. Upon John’s epistles, see Bk. IIT. chap. 
24, notes 13 and 19. 

1 Tn olds. [fcer. WV.9. 2. In IV. 16.5 and V. 7.2 he quotes 
from the first I}pistle of Peter, with the formula ‘* Peter says.” He 
is the first one to connect the epistle with Peter. See above, Dk. 
III. chap. 3, note 1. 

W je. the Shepherd of Hermas; see “above, Bk. IIL. chap. 3, 
note 23. 

MW Adv, Har, \V. 20. 2. 

13 9 ypacby, the regular word used in quoting Scripture. Many 
of the Fathers of the second and third centuries used this word in 
referring to Clement, Hermas, Barnabas, and other works of the kind 
(compare especially Clement of Alexandria’s use of the word). 

Ww oThe Shepherd of Hermas, Il. 1. : 

20 Adv. Hay. 1V. 38.3. Irenaus in this passage quotes freely 
from the apoeryphal Book of Wisdom, VI. 19, without mentioning 
the source of his quotation, and indeed without in any way indicat- 
ing the fact that he is quoting. 

21 gropynwovevsatwrv., Written memoirs are hardly referred to 
here, but rather oral comments, expositions, or accounts of the inter- 
pretations of the apostles and others of the first generation of Chris- 
tians, : 

22 Adu. Her. IV. 27. 1, where Irenzus mentions a “ certain 
presbyter who had heard it from those who had seen the apostles,” 
&c. Who this presbyter was cannot be determined. DPolycarp, Pa- 
pias, and others have been suggested, but we have no grounds upon 
which to base a decision, though we may perhaps safely conclude 
that so prominent a man_as Polycarp would hardly have been re- 
ferred to in such an indefinite way; and Papias seems ruled out by 
the fact that the presbyter is here not made a hearer of the apostles 
themselves, while in V. 33.4 Papias is expressly stated to have been 
a hearer of John,—undoubtedly in Irenzwus’ mind the evangelist 
John (see above, Bk. IIL. chap, 39, note 4). Other anonymous 
authorities under the titles, ‘‘ One superior to us,” * One before us,” 
&c., are quoted by Irenwus in Precf. § 2, 1.13. 3, Il. 17. 4, ete. 
See Routh, ReZ. Sacre, 1. 45-68. 

23 In Adv. Fler, TV. 6.2, where he mentions Justin Martyr and 

uotes from his work slyarust Marcton (see Kusebius, Dk. LV. 
chap. 18), and also in Adv. /l@r, V. 26. 2, where he mentions him 
“again by name and quotes from some unknown work (but see above, 
zbid. note 15). c 

24 Trenzeus nowhere mentions Ignatius by name, but in V, 28. 4 
he quotes from his epistle to the Romans, chap. 4, under the formula, 
* A certain one of our people said, when he was condemned to the 
wild beasts.” It is interesting-to note how diligently Pusebius had 
read the works of Irenaeus, and extracted from them all that could 
contribute to his //ssfor-y- 

Upon Ignatius, sce above, IIT. 36. , ; 

23 Adu. fer. 1. 27. 4, IL. 12. 12, This promise was appar- 
ently never fulfilled, as we hear nothing of the work from any of 
Trenceus’ successors. Butin Bk. 1V. chap. 25 Eusebius speaks of 
Trenzeus as one of those who had written against Marcion, whether 
in this referring to his special work promised here, or only to his 
genéral work Ady. ffer., we cannot tell. 

4 VcomvevaTuV, 1 Adv. Her, II, 21.1 
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but not as some say, who now venture to trans- 
late the Scripture, ‘Behold, a young woman 
shall conceive and bring forth a son,’ as Theo- 
lotion of Ephesus and Aquila of Pontus,” both of 
them Jewish proselytes, interpreted ; following 
whom, the Ebionites say* that he was begotten 
by Joseph.” 

Shortly after he adds: Lh 

* For before the Romans had established 
their empire, while the Macedonians were still 
holding Asia, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus,”' being 
desirous of adorning the library which he had 
founded in Alexandria with the meritorious writ- 
ings of all men, requested the people of Jerusa- 
lem.to have their Scriptures translated into 
the Greek language. But, as they were 12 
then subject to the Macedonians, they sent 
to Ptolemy seventy clders, who were the most 
skilled among them in the Scriptures and in 
both languages. ‘Thus God accomplished his 
purpose.” But wishing to try them individ- 13 


28 Tsa, vil. 14. The original Hebrew has sybp, which means 
simply a ‘young woman,’’ not distinctively a ‘‘ virgin.” The 
LXX, followed by Matt. 1. 23, wrongly translated by zap#eévos, 
“virgin” (cf. Toy’s Quotations t1 the New Testament, p. 1 sqq., 
and the various commentaries on Matthew). Theodotion and 
Aquila translated the Hebrew word by veaves, which is the correct 
rendering, in spite of what Trenmus says. The complete depend- 
ence of the Fathers upon the ILXN, and their consequent errors as 
to the meaning of the original, are well illustrated in this case (cf. 
also Justin's fad. chap. 71). 

"This is the earliest direct reference to the translations of 
Aquila and Theodotion, thouch Hermas used the version of the 
latter, as pointed out by Hlort (see above, Bk. IIT. chap. 3, note 23). 
Upon the two versions, see bk. VI. chap. 16, notes 3 and 5. 

Upon the Ebionites and their doctrines, see Bk. IIL. chap. 27. 

%t Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, or Ptolemy Soter (the Preserver), 
was king of Egypt from 323-285 (283) B.c. 

The following story in regard to the origin of the LXX is first 
told in a spurious letter (probably dating from the first century .c.), 
which professes to have been written by Aristeas, a high officer at 
the court of Ptolemy Vhiladelphus (285[233]-247 p.c.). ‘This epistle 
puts the origin of the XX in the reign of the latter monarch 
insteal of in that of his father, Ptolemy Soter, and is followed in this 
by Philo, Josephus, ‘Tertullian, aud most of the other ancient writ- 
ers (Justin Martyr calls the king simply Ptolemy, while Clement of 
Alex. says that some connect the event with the one monarch, 
others with the other). The account given in the letter (which 
is printed by Gallandius, #732. Paty. Il. 771, as well as in many 
other editions) is repeated over and over again, with greater or 
less variations, by carly Jewish and Christian writers (e.g. by Philo, 
bt. Mos. 2; by Josephus, Ant. XI. 2; by Justin Martyr, A fol. 
I.31; by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I. 22; by Vertullian, «Ipod. 
18, and others; see the article drzstcas in Smith’s Dict. of Greck 
and Roman Biog.). At gives the number of the elders as seventy- 
two, —six from each tribe. That this marvelous tale is a fiction Is 
clear enough, but whether it is based upon a groundwork of fact is 
disputed (see Schiirer, Gesch. der Fuden tu Zeitalter Fesu 
Christ?, IL. p. 697 sqq.). It is at any rate certain that the Penta- 
teuch (the original account applies only to the Pentateuch, but 
Jaterit was extended to the entire Old Testament) was translated into 
Greek in Alexandria as early as the third century n.c.; whether 
under Ptolemy VPhiladelphus, and at his desire, we cannot tell. The 
translation of the remainder of the Old Testament followed during 
the second’ century r.c., the books being translated at various times 
by unknown authors, but all or most of them probably in Kgypt 
(see Schiirer, Zi7d.). It was, of course, to the interest of the Chms- 
tians to maintain the miraculous origin of the LXX, for otherwise 
they would have to yield to the attacks of the Jews, who often taunted 
them with haying only a translation of the Scriptures. Accept- 
ing the miraculous origin of the ILXN, the Christians, on the other 
hand, could accuse the Jews of falsifying their Hebrew copies 
wherever they differed from the LXX, making the latter the only 
authoritative standard (cf. Justin Martyr’s Dza?. chap. 7%. and 
many other passages in the work). Upon the attitude of the Chus- 
tians, and the earlier and later attitude of the Jews toward the LNN, 
see below, Bk. VI. chap. 16, note 8. . sha 
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THE GHURCH ISTORY .OF BUSEBIUS. 


ually, as he feared lest, by taking counsel 
together, they might conceal the truth of the 
Scriptures by their interpretation, he separate 
them from one another, and commanded all of 
them to write the same translation.” He 
14 did this for all the books. But when they 
came together in the presence of Ptolemy, 
and compared their several translations, God 
was glorified, and the Scriptures were recognized 
as truly divine. For all of them had rendered 
the same things in the same words and with the 
same names from beginning to end, so that the 
heathen perceived that the Scriptures had been 
translated by the inspiration of God. 
15 And this was nothing wonderful for God 
to do, who, in the captivity of the people 
under Nebuchadnezzar, when the Scriptures had 
been destroyed, and the Jews had returned to 
their own country after seventy years, afterwards, 
in the time of Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, 
inspired I*zra the priest, of the tribe of Levi, to 
relate all the words of the former prophets, 
and to restore to the people the legislation of 
Moses.” * 
Such are the words of Irenzus. 


CHAPTER. 1X. 
The Bishops under Commodus. 


Arrer Antoninus! had been emperor for nine- 
teen years, Commodus received the govern- 
ment.” In his first year Julian® became bishop 
of the Alexandrian churches, after Agrippinus * 
had held the office for twelve years. 


nBovAero), “to carry out what he [viz. Ptolemy] had desired.” 
Heinichen modifies ‘the text of Kusebius somewhat, substitu ting r 
Tojrovras Ta for ToLjTavTos TOU, but there can be Jittle doubt that 
Eusebius originally wrote the sentence in the form given at the 
beginning of this note. “Phat Trenzeus wrote it in that form, how- 
ever, is une ue iin, though, in view of the fact that Clement rt Alex. 
(Str vit. 1, 22) confirms the reading of Musebius (reading Peou yap 
Hv eons Tamm inclined to think that the text of Eusebius repre- 
sents the original more closely than the text of the Latin translation 
of Irenzus docs. Most of the editors, however, both of Eusebius 
and of Irenzus, take the other view (cf. Harvey's note in his edition 
of Trenvvus, Vol. NR ove 80) 

U3 chy altyy epurverav ypaderv, as the majority of the MSS., 
followed by Burton and most other cditors, read. Stroth, Zimmer- 
mann, and Heinichen, on the authority of Rufinus and of the Latin 
version of Trenivus, rei ad, THY adthy epunveverv ypabyv. 

4 kat’ emimvovar. 

85 This tradition, which was commonly accepted until the time 
of the Reformation, dates from the first Christian century, for it is 
found in the fourth baok of Ezra (xiv. 44). It is there said that 
Ezra was inspired to dictate to five men, during forty days, ninety- 
four books, of which twenty-four (the canonical books) were to 
be published. The tradition is repeated quite frequently by the 
Fathers, but that Izra formed the Old Testament canon is imposst- 
ble, for some of the books were not written until after his day. Vhe 
truth is, itwas a gradual growth and was not completed until the 
second century B.c. See above, Bk. ILL. chap. 10, note 1. 

1 ic, Mareus Aurelius. See below, P- 390, note. 

2 March 17, 180 A.D. 

3 Of this ‘Julian we know nothing except what is told us by 
Eusebius here and in ch Ap. 22, below, where he is satd to have held 
office ten years. In the C/o, he is also said to have been bishop 
for ten years, but his accession is put in the nineteenth year of 


Marcus Aurelius (by Jerome), or in the second year of Commodus 
(Oy, the Armenian version). 
4 Upon Agrippinus, see above, Bk. IV, chap. 1g, note 5, 


CHAPTER - X. 
Pantenus the Philosopher. 


Anour that time, Pantenus,'a man highly 1 
distinguished for me learning, had charge 
of the school of the faithful in Alexandria? A 
school of sacred learning, which continues to 
our day, was established ioere in ancient times,’ 


1 Pantienus is the first tencher of the Alexandrian se Weal th: ut is 
known to us, and even his life is involved in obsc urity. Tlis chief 
significance for us lies in the fact that he was the teacher of Clement, 
with whom the Alexandrian school first steps out into the full light 
of history, and makes itself felt as a power in Christendom. Another 
prominent pupil of Pantwenus was Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem 
(sce below, Uk. VE. chap. 14). Pantanus was originally a Stoic 
philosophe r, and must have discussed philosophy in his school in 
connection with the ology, for Origen appeals to him as his example 
in this respect (see be low, Bk. VIL chap. 1g). Tis abilities are 
testificd to by Clement (in ‘his //ypotyposes » sce the next chapter, 
$4), who speaks of him alw: ays in terms of the deepest respect and 
affection. Of his birth and death we know nothing. Clement, 
Strom. 1.1, calls him a“ Sicilian bee,” which may, perhaps, have 
reference to his birthplace. The statement of Philip of Side, 
that he was an Athenian, is worthless. We do not know when 
he began his work in Alexandria, nor when he finished it. Dut 
from Bk. VI. chap. 6 we learn that Cle ment had succeeded Hau- 
tenus, and was in charge of the school in the time of Septinius 
Severus. ‘This probably means not inerely that Pantenus hat 
left egypt, but that he was already dead; and if that be the case, 
the statement of Jerome (de vr. zd. 36), that Panteenus was im 
charge of the school during the reigns of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, is erroneous (Jerome himself expressly says, in sc. 
chap. 38, that Clement succeeded Pantamnus upon the death of the 
latter). Jerome's statement, however, that Pantanus was sent to 
India by Demetrius, bishop of Alex: indyin, is not necessarily in 
conflict with the Aabslitiehi account of Musebius, who gives no dates. 


What authority Jerome has for his account we do not know. If his 
statement be correct, the journey must have taken place after 190; 
and thus after, or in Ale midst of, his Alexandrian activity. Muse- 


bius apparently accepted the latter opinion, though his statement 
at the end of this ch: ae is dark, and evidently iinplies that he was 
very uncertain in regard to the matter, Fis whole account rests simply 
on hearsay, and therefore too much weight must not be laid upon 
its accuracy. After Clement comes upon the scene (which was at 
least some years before the outbreak of the persecution of Severus, 
200 A.D.— when he left the city) we he ar aetite more of Pantienus, 
Some have put his journey to India in this later period; but this is 
contrary to the report of Busebius, and there is no authority for the 
opinion. Photius (Cod. 118) records a trd idition that Pautcenus had 
himsclf heard some of the apostles; but this is inspossible, and is 
asserted by no one else, According to Jerome, numerous commen- 
taries of Pantsenus were extantin his time. Eusebius, at the close 
of this chapter, sper aks of his expounding the Scriptures * both orally 
and in writing,” but he does not enumerate his works, and apparently 
had never seen them. No traces of them are now extant, unless 
some brief reminiscences of his teaching, which we have, are sup- 
posed to be drawn from his works, and not merely from his lectures 
or conversations (see Routh, Rel. Sac. 1. p. 375-383). 

‘The origin of this anal of the faithful, or ‘ catechetical 
Shoat in Alexandria is involved in obscurity. Philip of Side 
names Athenagoras as the founder of the school, but his account is 
full of inconsistencies and contradictions, and deserves no credence. 
The school first comes out into the light of history at this time with 
Pantzenus at its head, and plays a prominent part in Church history 
under Clement, Origen, Fleraclas, Dionysius, Didymius, &e., until 
the end of the fourth century, when it sinks out of steht in the midst 
of the dis sensions of the Alex: widtian chureh, and its end like its 
beginning is involved in obscurity. It probably owed its orin to 
no particul: ur individual, but arose nk aturally as an outgrowth from 
the practice which flourished in the early Church of instructing 
catechumens in the elements of Christianity before admitting them 
to baptism. In such a philosophical metropolis as Alexandria, a 
school, though intended only for catechumens, would very naturally 
soon assume a learned character, and it had already in the time of 
Pantaenus at least become a regi ir theological school for the prepa- 
ration especially of teachers and preachers. It exercised a great 
intluence upon theological science, and numbered among its pupils 
many celebrated theologians and bishops. See the article by Rede- 
penning in ILerzog, ad ed. [. 2qo-202, and Schait PGS WIS Bee 
777-781, where the literature of the subject is given. 

3 Jerome (de vir. fll. c. 36) states that there had always been 
ecclesiastical teachers in Alexandria from the time of Mark. He ts 
evidently, however, giving no independent, tr adition, but merely 
draws his. conclusion from the words of EF usebius, who sumply says 
“fom ancient times.” The date of the origin of the school is in 
fact entirely unknown, though there is nothing improbable in the 
statement of Jerome that ceclesiastical teachers were always there. 
It must, however, have been some years before a school could be 
developed or the need of it be felt. 
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and as we have been informed,’ was managed 
by men of great ability and zeal for divine 
things. Among these it is reported® that Pan- 
tenus was at that time especially conspicu- 
ous, as he had been educated in the philo- 
2 sophical system of those called Stoics. ‘They 
say that he displayed such zeal for the 
divine Word, that he was appointed as a herald 
of the Gospel of Christ to the nations in the 
East, and was sent as far as India.” For indeed* 
there were still many evangelists of the Word 
who sought earnestly to use their inspired zeal, 
after the examples of the apostles, for the in- 
crease and building up of the Divine Word. 
38 Pantanus was one of these, and is said to 
have gone to India. It is reported that 
among persons there who knew of Christ, he 
found the Gospel according to Matthew, which 
had anticipated his own arrival. For Bartholo- 
mew,” one of the apostles, had preached to 
them, and left with them the writing of Mat- 
thew in the Hebrew language,’ which they had 
preserved till that time. 
4 After many good deeds, Pantzenus finally 
became the head of the school at Alexan- 
dria,” and expounded the treasures of divine 
doctrine both orally and in writing.” 


4 mapetAnpauer. 5 Aoyos EXE. : 

© Jerome (de wir. 722. 36) says that he was sent to India by the 
bishop Demetrius at the request of the Indians themselves,—a 
statement more exact than that of Eusebius, whether resting upon 
tradition merely, or upon more accurate information, or whether it 
is simply a combination of Jerome’s, we do not know, It is at any 
rate not at all improbable (see above, note rt). A little farther on 
Eusebius indicates that Pantaenus preached in the same country in 
which the apostle Bartholomew had done missionary work. But 
according to Lipsius (Dict. of Christ. Biog. 1. p. 22) Bartholo- 
mew’s traditional field of labor was the region of the Bosphorus. 
He follows Gutschmid therefore in claiming that the Indians here 
are confounded with the Sindians, over whom the Bosphorian kings 
of the house of Polemo ruled. Jerome (//. ad Magniunts Migne, 
Ep. 70) evidently regards the India where Pantanus preached as 
India proper (Pantexus Stotce secte phitiosophus, ob pracipue 
erudttionts gloriam, « Demetrio cllexandrte episcopo mussits 
est 1n Indiam, ut Christum apud Bra Amanas, et tlius gentis 
prilosophos predicarct), Whether the original tradition was that 
Pantwnus went to India, and his connection with Bartholomew 
(who was wrongly supposed to have preached to the Indians) was 
a later combination, or whether, on the other hand, the tradition 
that he preached in Bartholomew’s field of labor was the original 
and the mission to India a later combination, we cannot tell. It is 
probable that Eusebius meant India proper, as Jerome certainly 
did, but both of them may have been mistaken. te, 

7 Hoav yap, noay eioert. Wusebius seems to think it a remark- 
able fact that there should s¢7// have been preaching evangelists. 
Evidently they were no longer common in his day. It is interest- 
ing to notice that he calls them “evangelists.” In earlier times 
they were called “apostles” (e.g. in the Didache), but the latter 
had long before Eusebius’ time become a narrower, technical term. 

8 See note 6. ‘ 

® Ifthe truth of this account be accepted, Pantaenus is a witness 
to the existence of a Hebrew Matthew. See above, Uk. IIL. chap. 
24, note 5. It has been assumed by some that this Gospel was the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (see Bk. IIT. chap, 25, note 24). 
This is possible; but even if Pantasnus really cid find a Hebrew Gos- 
pel of Matthew as Eusebius says (and which, according to Jerome, 
de vir. rl. 36, he brought back to Alexandria with him), we have 
no grounds upon which to base a conclusion as to its nature, or its 
relation to our Greek Matthew. 1 ; 

W usebius apparently puts the journey of Pantanus in the mid- 
dle of his Alexandrian activity, and makes him return again and 
teach there until his death. Jerome also agrees in putting the jour- 
ney in the middle and not at the beginning or close of his Alex: 
andrian activity. It must be confessed, however, that Husebius 
language is very vague, and of such a nature as perhaps to imply 
that he really had no idea when the mission took place, 

1 See above, note 1. 
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| father of Greek theology. 


GHAPTER XI. 
Clement of Alexandria. 


Ar this time Clement,’ being trained with 1] 

him *in the divine Scriptures at Alexandria, 
became well known. He had the same name 
as the one who anciently was at the head of the 
Roman church, and who was a disciple of 
the apostles. In his Hypotyposes‘ he 2 
speaks of Panteenus by name as his teacher. 
It seems to me that he alludes to the same per- 
son also in the first book of his Stromata, when, 
referring to the more conspicuous of the suc- 
cessors of the apostles whom he had met,’ he 
says” 

“This work’ is not a writing artfully 8 
constructed for display ; but my notes are 
stored up for old age, as a remedy against for- 
getfulness ; an image without art, and a rough 
sketch of those powerful and animated words 
which it was my privilege to hear, as well as 
of blessed and truly remarkable men. Of 4 
these the one — the Ionian §* — was in 


! Of the place and time of Titus Flavius Clement’s birth we have 
no certain knowledge, though it is probable that he was an Athenian 
by training at least, if not by birth, and he must have been born 
about the middle of the second century, He received a very exten- 
sive education, and became a Christian in adult years, after he had 
tried various systems of philosophy, much as Fastin Martyr had. 
He had a great thirst for knowledge, and names six different teachers 
under whom he studied Christianity (see below, § 4). Finally he 
became a pupil of Pantzenus in Alexandria, whom he afterward suc- 
ceeded as the head of the catechetical school there. It is at this 
time (about 190 4,.p.) that he comes out clearly into the light of 
history, and to this period (190-202) belongs his greatest literary 
activity. E{e was at the head of the school probably until 202, when 
the persecution of Severus having broken out, he left Alexandria, and 
we have no notice that he ever returned. hat he did not leave 
Alexandria dishonorably, through fear, may be gathered from his 
presence with Alexander during his imprisonment, and from the 
letters of the latter (see below, Bk. VI. chaps. rz and 14, and cf. 
bk. VI. chap. 6, notes). ‘his is the last notice that we have of 
hira (A.p, 212); and of the place and time of his death we know 
nothing, though he cannot have lived many years after this. He 
was never a bishop, but was a presbyter of the Alexandrian church, 
and was in ancient times commemorated as a saint, but his name 
was dropped from the roll by Clement VIII. on account of sus- 
pected heterodoxy. He lived in an age of transition, and his great 
Importance les in the fact that he completed the bond between Hel- 
lenism and Christianity, and as a follower of the apologists estab- 
lished Christianity as a philosophy, and yet not as they had done in 
an apologetic sense. He was the teacher of Origen, and the real 
He published no system, as did Origen; 
his works were rather desultory and fragmentary, but full of wide 
and varied learning, and exhibit a truly broad and catholic spirit. 
Upon his works, see Bk. VI. chap. 13. Upon Clement, see espe- 
cially Westcott’s article in Smith and Wace, I. 559-567, and Schailf, 
ANG 781-785, where the literature is iy en with considerable fullness. 
for an able and popular presentation of his theology, see Allen’s 
Continurtty of Christian Thought, p. 38-70. 

2 guvacdkoOuUueEVos, 

3 Upon Clement of Rome and his relation to the apostles, see 
Bk. III. chap. 4, note 19. 

1 On Clement’s //sfotyposes, see Bk. VI. chap. 13, note 3. The 
passage in which he mentions Panta:nus by name has not been pre- 
served. Eusebius repeats the same statement in Bk, VI. chap. 13, 

De 

s 5 robs euchavertepovs Hs KaTeiAnher amdarorkys Siadoyys €rt- 
onuatvomevos. Rufinus reads afostolic@ predicationts instead of 
successtonrs, And so Christophorsonus and Valesius adopt dda- 
xns instead of Stadoyys, and translate doctrine. But dcadoxijs 1s 
too well supported by MS. authority to be rejected; and though the 
use of the abstract ‘t succession,” instead of the concrete ‘f succes- 
sors,’? seems harsh, itis employed elsewhere in the same sense by 
Eusebius (sce bk. 1. chap. 1, § 1). 

6 Strom, Lo1, 7 Le. his Stromata. 

8 This is hardly a proper name, although many have so con- 
sidered it, for Clement gives no osher proper name in this con- 
nection, and it is much more natural to translate ‘the Jontin, 
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Greece, the other in Magna Grecia; the, one 
of them was from Ccele-Syria," the other from 
Egypt. 
them an Assyrian," the other a Hebrew in Lal- 
estine.’ | But when I met with the last,!?— in 
ability truly he was first, —having hunted him 

out in his concealment in Keypt, I found 
5 rest. These men, preserving the true trarli- 

tion of the blessed doctrine, ees from 
the holy apostles, Peter and James and John and 


Paul, the son receiving it from the father (but | 


few were like the fathers), have come by God’s 
will even to us to deposit those ancestral and 
apostolic seeds,” "4 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Bishops in Jerusalem. 


1 At this time Narcissus' was the bishop 
of the church at Jerusalem, and he is cele- 


Various conjectures have been made as to who these teachers were, 
but none are more than mere gues Philip of Side tells us that 
Athenagoras was a teacher of Clement, but, as we have seen, no 
confidence can be placed in his statement. It has been conjectured 
also that Melito may be the person referred to as * the fonian,” tor 
Clement mentions his works, and wrote a book on the paschal ques- 
tion in reply to Melito’s work on the same subject (sce above, Bk. 
IV. chap. 26, note 23). This too, however, is mere conjecture, 

9 Lhe lower part of the peninsula*of Italy was called Magna 
Grecia, because it contained so many Greek colonies. 

10 Cale-Syria was the valley lying between the eastern and 
western ranges of Lebanon. 

11 This has been conjectured to be Tatian. But in the first place, 
Clement, in S¢ro. LLL. 12, calls Tanan a Syrian instead of an 
Assyrian (the terms are indeed often uscd interchangeably, but we 
should nevertheless hardly expect Clement to call his own ‘teacher 
in one place a Syrian, in another an Assyrian). And ayain, in II. 
12, he speaks very harshly of ‘Vatian, and could harilly have referred 
to him in this place in such terms of respect and affection, 

12 Various conjectures have been made as to the identity of this 
teacher, — for instance, ‘Vheophilus of Carsarca (who, however, was 
never called a Hebrew, according to Valesius), and Vheodotus (59 
Valesius). 

18 Pantaznus. There can be no doubt as to his identity, for 
Clement says that he remained with him and sought no further. 
Eusebius omits a sentence here in which Clement calls Pantseuus 
the “Sicilian bee,” from which it is generally concluded that he 
was a native of Sicily (see the previous chapter, note 1). 

14 This entire passage is very important, as showing not only 
the extensiveness of Clement’s own acquaintance with Christians, 
but also the close intercourse of Christians in general, both Hast 
and West. Clement’s statement in regard to the directness. with 
which he received apostolic tradition is not definite, and he by no 
means asserts that his teachers were hearers of the apostles (which 
in itself would not be impossible, but Clement would certatnly haye 
spoken more clearly had it been a fac t), nor indeed that they were 
hearers of disciples of the apostles. But among so many teachers, 
so widely scattered, he could hardly have failed to meet with some 
who had at least known those who had known the apostles. In any 
case he considers his teachers very near the apostles as regards the 
accuracy of their traditions. 

The passage is also interesting, as showing the uniformity of 
doctrine in different parts of Christendom, according to Clement's 
view, though this does not prove much, as Clement himself was so 
liberal and so much of an eclectic. I[t is also interesting, as show- 
ing how much weight Clement laid upon tradition, how completely 
he rested upon it for the truth, although at the same time he was so 
free and broad in his specul: ation. 

1 ‘The date of Narcissus’ accession to the see of Jerusalem is not 
known tous. The C/ron. affords us no assistance; for although it 
connects him among other bishops with the first (Armen.) or third 

(Jerome) year of Severus, it does not pretend to give the date of 
accession, and in one place says expressly that the dates of the Jeru- 
salem bishops are not known (02 fotutnus discernere tempora 
singnlor um), But from chap. 22 we learn that he was already 
Bishop in the tenth year of Commodus (189 A.D.) ; from chap, 23, that 
he was one of those that presided ata Palestinian council, called in the 
time of Bishop Victor, of ome, to discuss the paschal yuestion (see 


There were others in the East, one of 
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brated by many to this day. He was the fif- 
teenth in succession from the siege of the Jews 
under Adrian. We have shown that from that 
time first the church in Jerusalem was composed 
of Gentiles, after those of the circumcision, and 
that Marcus was the first Gentile bishop 

that presided over them.? After him the 2 
succession in the episcopate was: first Cas- 

sianus ; after him Publius; then Maximus ;* fol- 
lowing them Julian; then Gaius;* after him 
Symmachus and another Gaius, and again an- 
other Julian ; after these Capito’ and Valens and 
Dolichianus ; and after all of them Narcissus, the 
thirtieth in regular succession from the apostles. 


chap. 23, § 2); from Bk. VI. chap. 8, that he was alive at the time 
of the persecution of Severus (zo2 sq.); and from the fragment of 
one of Alexander's epistles given in |) k. VL chap. rr, that he was 
still alive in his r16th ad sometime after 212 a.p. (see Bk. VI. 
chap. rr, note i) ey kes piphanius (Hear, LEVEL, se ») reports that he 
lived until the reign of Alexander Severus (222 A.p.), and this in itself 
would not be impossible; for the epistle of AVES tinder referred to 
might have been written as late as 222. But Epiphanius is a w riter 
of no authority; and the fact is, that in connection with Origen’s 
visit in Palestine, in 216 (see I ke V1. chap. 19), Alexander is men- 
tioned as bishop of Jerusalem; and Narcissus is not referred to. We 
must, therefore, conclude that Narc issus was dead before 216. We 
learn from Bk. VI. chap. g that Narcissus had the reputation of 
being a great miuracle- worker, and he was aman of such great piety 
and sanctity as to excite the hatred of a number of evil-doers, who 
conspired against him to blacken his character. In consequence of 
this he left “Jerusalem, and disappeared entirely from the h: wints of 
men, so that it became necessary to appoint another bishop in his 
place. Afterward, his slanderers having suffered the curses im- 
precated upon themselves in their oaths against him, Narcissus re- 
turned, and was again made bishop, and was given an assistant, 
Alexander (see Bk. VL. chaps. ro and 11). <A Jate tradition makes 
Narcissus a martyr (see Nicephorus, 4/. #. 1V. 19), but there is no 
anti ority for the report. 

* Upon the so-called bishops of Jerusalem down to the destruc- 
tion of the city under Hadrian, sce Dk. 1V. chap. 5. Upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Hadrian, and the founding of the 
Gentile Chureh in “lia Capitolina, and upon Marcus the first Gentile 
bishop, see Bk. 1V. chap. 6. 

Yhe list given here by Busebius purports to contain fifteen names, 
Marcus being the sixteenth, and Narcissus being the thirtieth; but 
only thirteen names are given. In the C/vox., however, and in 
Epiphanius (4/a-. AX WI, 20) the list is complete, a second Maxi- 
mus and a V alentinus beiny inserted, as 26th and 27th, between 
Capito and Valens. ‘The omission here is undoubtedly due simply 
to the mistake of some scribe. ‘Ihe CAvez. puts the accession of 
(BF, issianus into the 23d year of Antoninus Pius (160 A.p.), and the 
ace ession of the second Maximus into the sixth year of Commodus 
(185 A.D.), but it is said in the C/xex. itself that the dates of the 
various bishops are not known, and None no reliance can be placed 
upon these figures. [piphanius puts the accession of the first Gaius 
into the tenth year of Antoninus Pius, which is thirteen years earlier 
than the date of the Ciro. for the fourth bishop preceding, He 
also puts the death of the second Gaius in the eighth year of Marcus 
Aurelius (168 a.p.), and the death of the second Mz iximus in the 
sixteenth year of the same reign, thus showing a variation from the 
Chron. of more than nine years. The episcopate of Dolichianus is 
brought down by him to the reign of Commodus (180 a.p.). As 
shown in note 1, however, the date given by him for Narcissus is 
quite wrong, and there is no reason for bestowing any greater cre- 
dence upon his other dates. Syncellus assigns five years to Cassia- 
nus, ive to Publius, four to Maximus, two to Julian, three to the 
first Gaius, two to Symmachus, three to the second Gaius, four to 
the second Julian, two to an Ilias who ts not named by our other 
authorities, four to Capito, four to the second Maximus, five to 
Antoninus, three to Valens, four to Ne AYCISSUS the first Gime, and ten 
the second time. His list, however, is considerably confused, — 
Dolichianus being thrown after Narcissus with an episcopate of 
twelve years, —and at any rate no reliance can be placed upon the 
figures given. We must conclude that we have no means of ascer- 
taining the dates of these various bishops until we reach Narcissus. 
We know nothing about any of them (Narcissus excepted) beyond 
the fact that they were bishops. 

3 Called Maximinus by the Armenian C@rox., but all our other 
authoritie s call him Maximus. 

The name is given Vatos in this chapter, and by Syncellus; 
but Jerome and the Armenian vive Gaianus, and I piphanius Pata- 
vos. All the authorities agree upon the name of the next Gaius 
(who 1s, however, omitted by Rufinus). 

5 Pusebius has Kamitwv, so also Mpiphanius, with whom Jerome 
agrees, writin Capito. “she Arimentan, however, has Apion, and 
Syncellus say's Amuw, ot de Kamcton. 
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V. 13.] RHODOs. ACCOUNT OF MAPELIES, 224 
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CHAPTER’ XIiT: 


Rhodo and his Account of the Dissension of 
Marcion. 


ua AT this time Rhodo,! a native of Asia, who 
had been instructed, as he himself states, by 
Tatian, with whom we have already become ac- 
quainted,’ having written several books, pub- 
lished among the rest one against the heresy of 
Marcion.’ Ile says that this heresy was divided 
in his time into various opinions ;* and while 
describing those who occasioned the division, 
he refutes accurately the falsehoods devised 

2  byeach of them. But hear what he writes :° 
“Therefore also they disagree among 
themselves, maintaining an inconsistent opin- 
ion.” For Apelles,” one of the herd, priding 


1 We know nothing of Rhodo except what is contained in this 
chapter. Jerome gives a very brief account of himiin his de egy. 2. 
37, but it rests solely upon this chapter, with the single addition of 
the statement that Rhodo wrote a work Avatust the Phryytans. 
It is plain enough, however, that he had for his account no inde- 
pendent source, and that he in this statement stimply attributed to 
Rhodo the work quoted by Eusebius as an anonymous work in 
chap. 16. Jerome permits himself such unwarranted combinations 
very frequently, and we need not be at all surprised at it. With 
him a guess ts often as good as knowledve, and in this case he 
doubtless considered his guess a very shrewd one. ‘There is no 
warrant for sttipposing that he himself saw the work mentioned by 
Eusebius, and thus learned its authorship. What Musebins did not 
learn froin it he certainly could not, and his whole account betrays 
the most slavish and complete dependence upon Euschius as his 
only source. In chap. 39 Jerome mentions Rhodo again as referring, 
in a book which he wrote against Montanus} Prisca, and Maxunilla, 
to Miltiades, who also wrote against the same heretics. ‘Lhis report 
is plainly enough taken directly from Eusebius, chap. 17, where 
Eusebius quotes from the same anonymous work. Jerome's utterly 
baseless combination is very interesting, and significant of his gen- 
eral method. 

Rhodo’s works are no longer extant, and the only fragments we 
have are those preserved by Eusebius in this chapter. E 

2 See Bk. LY. chap. 29. 

3 Upon Marcion and Marcionism, sce bk. IV. chap, 11, note 22, 

4 Tt is noticeable that Rhodo says yrwuas, opinions, not parties. 
Although the different Marcionites held various theoretical beliefs, 
which gave rise to different schools, yet they did not split up into 
sects, but remained one church, and retained the one general name 
of Marcionites, and it is by this general name alone that they are 
always referred to by the Fathers. The fact that they could hold 
such variant beliefs (e.g. one, two, or three principles; see below, 
note g) without splitting up into sects, shows that doctrines were 
but a side issue with them, and that the religious spirit was the matter 
upon which they laid the chief emphasis. This shows the funda- 
mental difference between Marcion and the Gnostics. 

5 These fragments of Rhodo are collected and discussed by 
Routh in his Av?. Sacre, 1. 437-446. ; 

6 The Fathers entirely misunderstood Marcion, and mistook the 
significance of his movement. ‘They regarded it, like Gnosticism in 
general, solely as_a speculative system, and entirely overlooked its 
practical aim. ‘The speculative and theological was not the chicf 
thing with Marcion, but it is the only thing which receives any at- 
tention from his opponents. His positions, all of which were held 
only with a practical interest, were not treated by him in a specula- 
tive manner, nor were they handled Jogically and systematically. 
As a consequence, many contradictions occur in them. ‘These con- 
tradictions were felt by his followers, who laid more and more em- 
phasis upon the speculative over against the practical; and hence, 
as Rhodo reports, they fell into disagreement, and, in their effort to 
remove the inconsistencies, formed various schools, differing among 
themselves according to the element upon which the greatest weight 
was laid. ‘There is thus some justification for the conduct of the 
Fathers, who naturally carried back and attributed to Marcion the 
principles of his followers. But it is our duty to distinguish the man 
from his followers, and to recognize his greatness in spite of their 
littleness. Not all of them, however, fell completely away from his 
practical religious spirit. Apelles, as we shall see below, was in 
many respects a worthy follower of his master, sey te 

T Apelles was the greatest and most famous of Marcion’s dis- 
ciples. ‘Tertullian wrote a special work against him, which ts 
unfortunately lost, but from his own quotations, and from those 
of Pseudo-Tertullian and Tlippolytus, it can be in part: restored 
(cf. Harnack's De Apelits Cuosts Monarchia, port sqy.d. As he 
was an old man (see § 5, below) when Rhode conversed with hin, 


himself on his manner of life*® and his age, ac- 
knowledges one principle,? but says that the 
prophecies He are from an opposing spirit, being 
led to this view by the responses of a maiden 
by name Philumene,” who was possessed by a 


he must have been born early in the second century. We know 
nothing detinite either as to his birth or death. The picture which 


»we have of him in this chapter is a very pleasing one. He was a 


man evidently of deep religious spirit and moral life, who laid weight 
upon ‘trust in the erucitied Christ” (see § 5, below), and upon 
holiness in life in distinetion from doctrinal belicfs: a man who 
was thus thoroughly Marcionitic in his principles, although he dif- 
fered so widely with Marcion in some of his doctrinal positions that 
he was said to have founded a new sect (so Origen, Z/om. tn Gen. 
II. 2). Lhe slightest difference, however, between his teaching and 
Marcion’s would have been sufficient to make him the founder of a 
separate Gnostic sect in the eyes of the Fathers, and therefore this 
statement must be taken with allowance (see note 4, above). The 
account which Hippolytus (2°77. X. 16) gives of the doctrinal posi- 
tions of Apelles is somewhat different from that of Rhodo, but am- 
biguous and less exact. ‘The scandal in regard to him, reported by 
Vertullian in his De Presertptione, 30, is quite in accord with 
Yertullian’s usual conduct towards heretics, and may be set aside as 
not having the shehtest foundation in fact, and as absolutely con- 
tradicting what we know of Apelles from this report of his contem- 
porary, Khodo. His moral character was certainly above reproach, 
and the same may be said of his master, Marcion. Upon Apelles, 
see especially Harnack’s De el pedids Guosts Monarchta, Lips. 1874. 

§ ‘The participle (weururvouevos) carries with it the implication 

that Apelles’ character was affected or assumed. The implication, 
however, does not lessen the value of Rhodo’s testimony to his 
character. fle could not deny its purity, though he insinuated that 
1 S mot sincere. 
This means that Apcelles accepted only one God, and made the 
creator but an angel who was completely under the power of the 
Supreme God. Marcion, on the contrary, held, as said below, two 
principles, teaching that the world-creator was himself a God, 
eternal, uncreated, and independent of the good God of the Chris- 
tinns. [tas true that Marcion represented the world-creator as 
limited in power and knowledge, and taught that the Christian God 
would finally be supreme, and the world-creator become subject to 
him; but this, while it involves Marcion in self-contradiction as soon 
as the matter is looked at theoretically, yet does not relieve him 
from the charge of actual dualism. His tollowers were more con- 
sistent, and etther accepted one principle, subordinating the world- 
creator completely to the good God, as did Apelles, or else carried 
out Mareton’s dualism te its logical result and asserted the continued 
independence of the Old Testament God and the world-creator, who 
was thus very early identified with Satan and made the enemy of 
the Christian God.  (Marcion’s world-creator was not the bad God, 
but the righteous in distinction from the good God.) Still others 
held three principles: the good God of the Christians, the nghteous 
God or world-creator, and the bad God, Satan. The varying doc- 
tines of these schools explain the discrepant and often contradictory 
reports of the Fathers in regard to the doctrines of Marcion. Apel- 
Iles’ doctrine was a decided advance upon that of Marcion, as he 
rejected the dualism of the latter, which was the destructive element 
in his system, and thus approached the Church, whose foundation 
must be exe God who rules the world for good. His position is 
very significant, as remarked by Harnack, because it shows that 
one could hold Marcion’s fundamental principle without becoming 
a dualist. 

1” i.c. the Old Testament prophecies. Apelles in his Sy2/ogtsms 
(see below, note 28) exhibited the supposed contradictions of the 
Old Testament in syllogistic form, tracing them to two adverse 
angels, of whom the one spoke falsely, contradicting the truth 
spoken by the other. Marcion, on the other hand (in his Al stzt/e- 
ses), referred all things to the same God, the world-creator, and 
from the contradictions of the book endeavored to show hts vacil- 
lating and inconsistent character, Tle, however, accepted the Old 
‘Testament as in the main a trustworthy book, but referred the 
prophecies to the Jewish Messiah in distinction from the Christ of 
the New Testament. But Apelles, looking upon two adverse angels 
as the authors of the book, regarded it as in great part false. Mar- 
cion and Apelles were one, however, in looking upon it as an anti- 
Christian bodk. 

‘1 ‘This virgin, Philumene, is connected with Apelles in all the 
reports which we have of him (e.g. in Hippolytus, ‘Vertullian, 
Jerome, &c.), and is reported to have been looked upon by Apelles 
as a prophetess who received revelations from an angel, and who 
worked miracles. ‘Tertullian, Ve Preseriptione, 6, evidently ac- 
cepts these miracles as facts, but attributes them to the agency of 2 
demon. ‘They all unite in considering her influence the cause of 
Apelles’ heretical opinions. ‘Pertullian (sd. 30, &c.) calls her a 
prostitute, but the silence of Khodo and. Hippolytus is sufticient 
refutation of such a charge, and it may be rejected as a baseless 
slander, like the report of Apelles’ immorality mentioned in note 7- 
There is nothing strange in the fact that Apelles should follow the 
prophecies of a virgin, and the Fathers who mention it evidently do 
not consider it as anything peculiar or reprehensible in irsclt. It 
was very common in the early Church to appeal to the relatives ot 
virgins and widows, Cf e.g. the virgin daughters of Philip wha 
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228 THE CHURCH “HISTORY. OF EUSEBIUS. [v.73 


3 demon. Butothers, among whom are Potitus 
and Basilicus,” hold to two principles," as 
4 does the mariner™ Marcion himself. These 
following the wolf” of Pontus, and, like him, 
unable to fathom the division of things, became 
reckless, and without giving any proof asserted 
two principles. Others, again, drifting into a 
worse error, 
two, but three natures.” Of these, Syneros " is 
the leader and chief, as those who defend 
5 his teaching “say.” ‘The same author writes 
that he engaged in conversation with Apelles. 

He speaks as follows 
“For the old man Apelles, when conversing 
with us,” was refuted in many things which he 
spoke falsely ; whence also he said that it was 
not at all necessary to examine one’s doctrine,”” 
but that each one should continue to hold what 
he believed. [or he asserted that those who 
trusted in the Crucified would be saved, if only 
they were found doing good works.*!' But as we 


prophesied (Acts xxi.9; Eusebius, IIT. 31), also the Heclvs. Canons, 
chap, 21, where it is directed that three widows shall be appointed, 
of whom’ two shall give themselves to prayer, waiting for revelations 
in regard to any question which may arise in the Church, and the 
third shall devote herself to nursing the sick. ‘Vertullian also ap- 
peals for proof of the materiality of the soul to a vision enjoyed by 
a Christian sister (de n/a, 9). So Montanus had his prophet- 
esses Priscilla and Maximilla (sce the next chapter) 

12 Of these two men we know only what is told us here. They 
are not mentioned elsewhere. 

15 See note 9g. 

146 vats. This word is omitted by many MSS., but is found 
in the best ones and in Rufinus, and is accepted by most of the edt- 
tors of Eusebius. Tertullian calls Marcion a ship-master (sda 
Mare. U1. 6, and 1V. 9, &c.) and a pilot (20 ca fs 18); and makes 
many plays upon his profession (e.g. ud. V. and there is no 
reason to take the word in a figurative sense (as Me 1$ been done) and 
suppose that he is called a mariner simply because of his nation- 
ality. We know that he traveled extensively, and that he was a 
rich man (for he gave 200,000 sesterces at one time to the church of 
Rome, which was a large sum for those days; see Tertullian, de 
ae rift. 30). There ts, therefore, no reason to doubt that he was 

“ship-master,” as Tertullian calls him. 

16 It was the custom of the Fathers to call the heretics hard 
names, and Marcion received his full sh: ire of them from his oppo- 
nents, ” especially fom Tertullian. He is compared to a wolf by 
Justin also, sl fol. . 58, on account of his *‘ carrying away ” so 
many “ lambs” on the truth. 

lv See note g. 

17 Of Syneros we know only what is told us here. He is not 
mentioned elsewhere. Had the Marcionites split into various sects, 
these leaders must have been well known among the Fathers, and 
their names must have been frequently referred to, As it was, they 
all remained Marcionites, in spite of their differences of opinion (see 
above, note 4). 

18 §:Sagkadtov, which is the reading of the majority of the MSS. 
and is adopted by Heinichen. Burton and Schwegler read Lepnayricsts 
Aecov, on the authority of two MSs. 

19 Apelles was evidently like Marcion in his desire to keep with- 
in the Church as much as possible, and to associate with Church 
people. He had no esoteric doctrines to conceal from the multitude, 
and in this he shows the great difference between himse If and the 
Gnostics. Marcion did not leave the Chureh until he was obliged 
to, and he founded his own church only under compulsion, upon be- 
ing driven out of the Catholic community. 

20 tov Adyor. 

21 This is a truly Christian sentiment, and Apelles should be 
honored for the expression of it. It reveals clearly the religious 
character of Marcionism in distinction from the speculative and the- 
rene ey character of the Gnostics, and indeed of many of the Mathers. 
With Marcion and Apelles we are in a world of sensitive ce ul prin- 
ciple and of deep religious fecling like that in which Paul and Augus- 
tine lived, but few others in the e uly Church. Khodo, in spite of 
his orthodoxy, shows himself the real Gnostic over against the sin- 
cere believer, though the latter was in the cyes of the Church a 
“ blasphemous heretic.”? Apelles’? noble words do honor to the 
movement — however heretical it was—which in that barren age of 
theology could give them birth. 

The latter clause, taken as it stands, would seem to indicate an 
elevation of good works to the level of faith; but though it is pos- 


- 


consider that there are not only’ 


have said before, his opinion concerning God 
was the most obscure of all. For he spoke of 
one principle, as also our doctrine does.” 

Then, after stating fully his own opinion, 6 
he adds: 

“When I said to him, Tell me how you know 
this or how can you assert that there is one prin- 
ciple, he replied that the prophecies refuted them- 
selves, because they have said nothing true;™ 
for they are inconsistent, and false, and self-con- 
tradictory. But how there is one principle he 
said that he did not know, but that he was 
thus persuaded. As I then adjured him to 7 
speak the truth, he swore that he did 
when he said that he did not know how there is 
one unbegotten God, but that he believed it. 
Vhereupon I laughed and reproved him because, 
though calling himself a teacher, he knew not how 
to confirm what he taught.” ” 

In the same work, addressing Callistio,* the 8 
same writer acknowledges that he had been 
instructed at Rome by Tatian.” And he says 
that a book of Problems *’ had been prepared by 
‘Vatian, in which he promised to explain the ob- 


sible that Apelles may have intended to express himself thus, it is 
more probable, when we remember the emphasis which Marcion laid 
upon Paul’ s doctrine of salvz iuon by the grace of God alone, that he 
meant to do no more than emphasize good works as a natural result 
of true faith, as we do to-day. ‘The apparent co-ordination of the 
two may perhaps lie simply in Khodo's reproduction of Apelles’ 
words. He, at least, did not comprehend Paul’s grand doctrine of 
Christian liberty, nor did any of his orthodox conte mtporar less lic 
difference between the common conception of Christ’s relation to the 
law, and the conception of Paul as grasped by Marcion and perhaps 
by Apelles, is well illustrated by a passage in ‘Tertullian, in which 
he expresses astonishment that the Marcionites do not sin freely, so 
long as the y, do not expect to be punished, and exclaims (to his own 
dishonor), ‘IT would a without scruple, if I believed as you do.’ 

2? Rhodo had probably brought forward against Apelles proof 
on prophecy which led to the discussion of the Old Test ament 
prop hecies In general. Althou gh Apelles | had rejected Marcion’s 
dualism, and accepted the ‘one principle,” he still rejected the Old 
Lestament. ‘This is quite peculiar, and yet perfectly comprehen- 
sible: for while Marcion was indeed the only one of that ave that 
understood Paul, yet as Harnack well says, even he misunderstood 
him; and neither himself nor his followers were able to rise to Paul's 
noble conception of the Old ‘Vestament law as a “ schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ,” and thus a part of the good God's general plan 
of salvation. It fool perhaps, a born Jew, as Paul was, to reach 
that high conception of the law in those days. To Marcion and his 
followers the law scemed to stand in irreconcilable conflict with the 
Gospel, — Jewish law on the one side, Gospel liberty on the other, — 
they could not reconcile them; they must, therefore, reject the 
former as from another being, and not from the God of the Gospel. 
There was in that age no historical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. It must either be interpreted allegorically, and made a com- 
pletely Christian book, or else it must be rejected as opposed to 
Christianity. Marcion and his followers, in thetr conception of law 
and Gospel as necessarily opposed, could follow only the latter 
course. Marcion, in his rejection of the Old ‘Testament, proceeded 
simply upon dogmatic presumptions, Apelles, although his rejec- 
tion of it undoubtedly originated in the same presumptions, yet sub- 
jected it to a criticism which satisfied him of the correctness of his 
position, and gave him a fair basis of attack, His procedure was, 
therefore, More truly his oe al than that of Marcion, and antici- 
p: uted modern methods of higher criticism. 

true Gnostic sentiment, over against which the pious 
agnosticism” of Apelles is not altogether unrefreshing. Lhe 
Church did not fully conquer Gnosticism, — Gnosticism in some 
dewree conquered the Church, and the anti-Gnostics, like Apelles, 
were called heretics. It was the vicious error of Gnosticism that it 
looked upon Christianity as knowledge, that it completely wentified 
the two, and our existing systems of the ology, some of them, testify 
to the fact that there are still Gnostics among us. 

4 Of this Callistio we know nothing: bute, as has been remarked 
by another, he must have been a Rvellclnawn man, or Kusebins 
would probably haye said ‘a certain Callistio” (see Salmon's 
article in Smith and Wace). 

5 Upon ‘Tatian, see Bk. TV. chap. 29, note x. 

“3 Upon this work (rpoBAnmatwr Bipdcor), sce rh fd. 
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MONTANISM. 


229 


scure and hidden parts of the divine Scriptures. 

Rhodo himself promises to give in a work of his 

own solutions of Tatian’s problems.” ‘There is 

also extant a Commentary of his on the Hexe- 
meron.” 

9 But this Apelles wrote many things, in 
an impious manner, of the law of Moses, 

blaspheming the divine words in many of his 

works, being, as it seemed, very zealous for their 

refutation and overthrow.” 

So much concerning these. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The False Prophets of the Phrygians. 


THE enemy of God’s Church, who is emphati- 
cally a hater of good and a lover of evil, and 
leaves untried no manner of craft against men, 
was again active in causing strange heresies to 
spring up against the Church.’ lor some per- 
sons, like venomous reptiles, crawled over Asia 
and Phrygia, boasting that Montanus was the 
Paraclete, and that the women that followed 
him, Priscilla and Maximilla, were prophetesses 
of Montanus.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Schism of Blastus at Rome. 


Ornuers, of whom Florinus? was chief, flour- 
ished at Rome. He fell from the presbyterate 
of the Church, and Blastus was involved in a 
similar fall. They also drew away many of 
the Church to their opinion, each striving to 
introduce his own innovations in respect to the 
truth. 


27 Whether Rhodo fulfilled this promise we do not know. The 
work is mentioned by no one else, and Eusebius evidently had no 
knowledge of its existence, or he would have said so. 

23 eis Thy ebarmepov Vrouvynua. ‘This work of Rhodo’s, on the 
Hexaemeron (or six days’ work),is mentioned by no one else, and 
no fragments of it are known to us. For a notice of other works on 
the same subject, sec below, Bk. VI. chap. 22, note 3. ; 

* Hippolytus (X. 16) also mentions works of Apelles against the 
law and the prophets. We know of but one work of his, viz. the 
Syllogisms, which was devoted to the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in which he worked out the antitheses of Marcion in a 
syllogistic form. The work is cited only by Origen (72 Ger. IL. 2) 
and by Ambrose (De Parad. V. 28), and they have preserved but 
a few brief fragments. It must have been an extensive work, as 
Ambrose quotes from the 38th book. From these fragments we can 
see that Apelles’ criticism of the Old Testament was very keen and 
sagacious. For the difference between himself and Marcion in the 
treatment of the Old Testament, see above, note 9. ‘The words of 
Eusebius, ‘as it seemed,” show that he had not himself seen the 
book, as might indeed be gathered from his general account of 
Apelles, for which he depended solely upon secondary sources. 

1 Cf, Bk. IV. chap. 7, note 3. 

2 On Montanus and the Montanists, see chap. 16. 

1 The separation of chaps. r4 and 15 1s unfortunate. They are 
closely connected (ot wey in chap. 14 and ot Se in chap. 15), and 
constitute together a general introduction to the following chapters, 
Montanism being treated in chaps. 16 to 19, and the schism of 
Florinus and Blastus in chap. 20. 

? On Florinus and Llastus, see chap. 20, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Circumstances related of Montanus and his 
false Prophets} 


Acatnsr the so-called Phrygian? heresy, 1 
the power which always contends for the 


' Montanism must not be looked upon as a heresy in the ordinary 
sense of the term. The movement lay in the sphere of life and dis- 
cipline rather than in that of theology. Its fundamental proposition 
was the continuance of divine revelation which was begun under 
the old Dispensation, was carried on in the time of Christ and his 
apostles, and reached its highest development under the dispensation 
of the Paraclete, which opened with the activity of Montanus. This 
Montanus was a Phrygian, who, in the latter part of the second 
century, began to fall into states of ecstasy and to have visions, and 
believed himself a divinely inspired prophet, through whom the 
promised Paraclete spoke, and with whom therefore the dispensation 
of that Paraclete began. ‘Iwo noble ladies (Priscilla and Maximilla) 
attached themselves to Montanus, and had visions and prophesied 
in the same way. ‘hese constituted the three original prophets of 
the sect, and all that they taught was claimed to be of binding 
authority on all. They were quite orthodox, accepted fully the 
doctrinal teachings of the Catholic Church, and did not pretend to 
alter in any way the revelation given by Christ and his apostles. 
Hut they claimed that some things had not been revealed by them, 
because at that early stage the Church was not able to bear them; 
but that such additional revelations were now piven, because the 
fullness of time had come which was to precede the second coming 
of Christ. These revelations had to do not at all with theology, but 
wholly with matters of life and discipline. hey taught a rigid 
asceticism over against the growing worldliness of the Church, severe 
discipline over against its laxer methods, and finally the universal 
priesthood of believers (even female), and their right to perform all 
the ftrnctions of church officers, over against the growing sacer- 
dotalism of the Church. They were thus in a sense reformers, or 
perhaps reactionaries is a better term, who wished to bring back, 
or to preserve against corruption, the original principles and methods 
of the Church. They aimed at a puritanic reaction against world- 
liness, and of a democratic reaction against growing aristocracy in 
the Church. They insisted that ministers were made by God alone, 
by the direct endowment of his Spirit in distinction from human 
ordination. They looked upon their prophets — supernaturally called 
and endowed by the Spirit—as supreme in the Church. They 
claimed that all gross offenders should be excommunicated, and that 
neither they nor the lax should ever be re-admitted to the Church. 
They encouraged celibacy, increased the number and severity of 
fasts, eschewed worldly amusements, &c. This rigid asceticism was 
enjoined by the revelation of the Spirit through their prophets, and 
was promoted by their belief in the speedy coming of Christ to set 
up his kingdom on earth, which was likewise prophesied. ‘They 
were thus pre-Millenarians or Chiliasts. 

The movement spread rapidly in Asia Minor and in North 
Africa, and for a time in Rome itself. It appealed very powerfully 
to the sterner moralists, stricter disciplinarians, and more deeply 
pious minds among the Christians. All the puritanically inclined 
schisms of this period attracted many of the better class of Chris- 
tians, and this one had the additional advantage of claiming the 
authority of divine revelation for its strict principles. The greatest 
convert was Tertullian, who, in 20r or 202, attracted by the asceti- 
cism and disciplinary rigor of the sect, attached himself to it, and 
remained until his death its most powerful advocate. He seems to 
have stood at the head of a separatist congregation of Montanists in 
Carthage, and yet never to have been excommunicated by the 
Catholic Church. Montanism made so much stir in Asia Minor that 
synods were called before the end of the second century to consider 
the matter, and finally, though not without hesitation, the whole 
movement was officially condemned. J.ater, the condemnation was 
ratified in Rome and also in North Africa, and Montantsm gradu- 
ally degenerated, and finally, after two or three centuries, entirely 
disappeared, 

But although it failed and passed away, Montanism had a 
marked influence on the development of the Church, In the first 
place, it aroused a general distrust of prophecy, and the result was 
that the Church soon came to the conviction that propnecy had 
entirely censed. In the second place, the Church was led to see 
the necessity of emphasizing the historical Christ and historical 
Christianity over against the Montanistic claims of a constantly 
developing revelation, and thus to put great emphasis upon the 
Scripture canon. In ‘the third place, the Church had to lay in- 
creased stress upon the organization — upon its appoimted and 
ordained officers — over against the claims of irregular prophets who 
might at any time arise as organs of the Spirit, The development 
of Christianity into a religion of the book and of the organization 
was thus greatly advanced, and the line began to be sharply drawn 
between the age of the apostles, in which there had been direct 
supernatural revelations, and the later ave, in which such reyela- 
tions had disappeared. We are, undoubtedly, to date from this time 
that exalted conception of the glory of the apostolic age, and of its 
absolute separation from ail subsequent ages, which marks so 
strongly the Church of succeeding centuries, and which led men to 
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tue CHURCH HisTORMSOr 


DUSEBIUS, [V. 16. 


truth raised up a strong and invincible weapon, 
Apolinarius of Hierapolis, whom we have men- 
tioned before,’ and with him many other men of 
ability, by whom abundant material for our 
2 history has been left. A certain one of 
these, in the beginning of his work against 
them,' first intimates that he had contended 
3 with them in oral controversies. He com- 
mences his work in this manner 
“Having for a very long and sufficient time, 
O beloved Avircius Marcellus,® been urged by 
you to write a treatise against the heresy of those 
who are called after Miltiades,’ I have hesitated 


endeavor to gain apostolic authority for every advance in the 
constitution, in the customs, and in the doctrine of the C shureh. 
There had been little of this feeling before, but now it became uni- 
versal, and it explains the great number of pseudo-apostolic works 
of the third and following centuries. [a the fourth place, the Chili- 
astic ideas of Montanism produced a reaction in the C ‘hurch. which 
caused the final rejection of all grossly physical Premillenarian be- 
liefs which up to this time had been very common. Wor further 
particulars in regard to Montantsim, sce the notes on this and the 
following chapters. 

Our chief sources fora knowledge of Mont: wnisin ar¢€ to be found 
in the writings of Tertullian. See, also, Bpiphinius, 7x. NUVILL. 
and XLIX., and Jerome’s Epistle to Marcella (Migne, /¢/. 41). 
The fragments from the anonymous anti-Montanistic Writer quoted 
by Eusebius in this and the following chapter, and the tragments of 
Apollonius’ work, quoted tm chap. 78, are of the greatest importance. 
It is to be regretted that Musebius has preserved for us no frag- 
ments of the anti-Montanistic writings of Apolinarius and Metito, 
who might have given us still earlier and more trustworthy accounts 
of the sect. It is probable that their works were not decided enough 
in their opposition to Montanism to suit Eusebtus, who, therefore, 
chose to take his account from somewhat Liter, but certainly bitter 
enough antagonists. The works of the Montanists themselves 
(except those of Tertullian) have entirely perished, but a few 
“Oracles,’’ or prophetic utterances, of Montanus, Priscilla, and 
Maximill. t, have been preserved by Tertullian and other w riters, and 
are printed by Bonwetsch, p. The literature upon Mon- 
tanism is very extensive. We may mention here C. W. I’. Walch’s 
Ketserhistoric, 1. p. 611-666, A. Schwegler’s Der Montanisucus 
und dre Bieri he Nirche des cweitten Fahrh. (Viibingen, 1841), 
and especially G. N. Bonwetzsch’s Die Geschichte des Mortanesvous 
(Erlangen, 1881), which is the best work on the subject, and ee 
pensable to the student. Compare, also, Schalt?s Ch. //rst. 11. 
405 sq-, where the literature is given with great fullness, Sei s 
article inthe Dict. of Christ. Béoy., and especially Harnack’s 
Dogmeugeschichte, I. p. 319 sq. 

2 hy Aeyouevny kata Ppvyas aipegtv, The heresy of Montanus 
was commonly called the Phrygian heresy because it took its rise in 
Phrygia. The Latins, by a solecism, called it the Cataphrygian 
heresy. Its followers received other names also, e.g. P riscillianists 
(from the prophetess Priscilla), and Pepuziani (from Pepuza, their 
headquarters). ‘They called themselves mvevmarcxoe (spiritual), 
and the adherents of the Church Wuyxexoe (carnal). 

3 In Bk. IV. chaps. 21, 26 and 27, and in Dk. V. chap. 5. See 
especially Bk. IV, chap, 27, note x. 

4 The author of this work is unknown. Jerome (de vir. £7. 37) 
ascribes it to Rhodo (but see above, chap. 13, note 1). It is some- 
times ascribed to Asterius Urbanus, ‘mentioned by Eusebius in § 17 
below, but he was certainly not its author (see below, note 27). 
Upon the date of the work, see below, note 32 

5 The fragments of this anonymous work are given by Routh, 
Rel. Sac. Vol. 11. p. 183 sqq., and in English in the Ante-Vicene 
Fathers, Vol. VIL. p. 335 sqq- 

(3 "Aoulpxce, as most of the MSS. read. Others have ’Avuépxce or 
"ABipKce; Nicephorus, ’ ABepxte, Vhe name is quite commonly 
written Abercius in English, and the person mentioned here is iden- 
tified by many scholars (among them Lightfoot) with Abercius, a 
prominent bishop of Hieropolis (not Ilierapolis, as was formerly 
supposed). A spurious Life of S. Aderctus is given by Simeon 
Metaphrastes (in DMigne’ s Patr. Gr. CXV. 1211 sq.), which, although 
of a decidedly legendary character, rests upon a groundwork of fact 
as proved by the discovery, in recent years, of an epitaph from 
Abercius’ tomb. ‘This Abercius was bishop in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, and therefore must have held office at least twelve or fifteen 

~ years (on the date of this anonymous treatise, sce below, note 32), 
or, if the date given by the spurious Acts for Abercius’ visit to Rome 
be accepted (163 A.D.), at least thirty years. On Abercius and 
Avercius, see the exhaustive note of Lightfoot, in his l/ostolse 
Fathers, Part Il. (4ynatins and Polycarp), Vol. I. p. 477-485. 

7 eis Thy TOY Kata McArcadyy Avyouevwy atpecuv. ‘Vhe occur- 
rence of the name Miltiades, in this connection, is very puzzling, 
for we nowhere else hear of a Montanist Miltiades, while the man 
referred to here must have held a very prominent place among them. 
It is true that itis commonly supposed that the Muratorian Canon 


197-200. 


till the present time, not through lack of ability 
to refute the falsehood or bear testimony for the 
truth, but from fear and apprehension that I 
might seem to some to be making additions to 
the doctrines or precepts of the Gospel of the 
New Testament, which it is impossible for one 
who has chosen to live according to the Gos- 


_pel, either to increase or to diminish. But 4 


being recently in Ancyra* in Galatia, I found 

the church there? greatly agitated by this nov- 
elty, not prophecy, as they call it, but rather 
false prophecy, as will be shown. ‘Therefore, to 
the best of our ability, with the Lord’s help, we 
disputed in the church many days concerning 
these and other matters separately brought for- 
ward by them, so that the church rejoiced and 
was strengt hened in the truth, and those of the 
opposite side were for the time confounded, 

and the adversaries were grieved. The 65 
presbyters in the place, our fellow-presby- 

ter Zoticus” of Otrous also being present, re- 
quested us to leave a record of what had been 
said against the opposers of the truth. We did 
not do this, but we promised to write it out as 
soon as the Lord permitted us, and to send it 
to them speedily.” 


refers to some heretic Miltiades, bui since Harnack’s discussion of 
the matter (sce especially his Terte und Untersuchungen, 1. 1, 
p- 216, note) it 1s more than doubtful whether a Miluades is men- 
tioned at all in that document. In any case the prominent position 
given him here is surprising, and, as a consequence, Walesius (in 
his notes), Stroth, Zimmermann, Schwegler, Lacmmer, and Hetin- 
ichen substitute’ AAKLALaEnY (who i 1s pemiones in chap. 3 asa prom- 
inent Montanist) for MeArcadnv, ‘The M5S., however, are unant- 
mous in reading McAreadyy; and it is impossible to sce how, if 
"Aci Biadny had originally stood in the text, McArtadyy could have 
ae substituted for it. It is not impossible that instead of Alci- 
biades in chap. 3 we should read, as Salmon suggests, Miltiades. 
‘Vhe occurrence of the name Alcibiades in the previous sentence 
might explain its substitution for Miltiades immediately afterward. 
It is at least easier to account for that change than for the change 
of Alcibiades to Miltiades in the present ch: ipter. Were Salmon’s 
suggestion accepted, the difficulty in this case would be obviated, 
for we should then have a Montanist Miltiades of sufficient promi- 
nence to justify the naming of the sect after him in some quarters. 
The suggestion, however, rests upon mere conjecture, and it is 
safer to retain the reading of our MSS, in both eases. Until we get 
more light from some quarter we must be content to let the matter 
rest, leaving the reason for the use of Miltiades’ name in this connec- 
tion unexplained. ‘here is, of course, nothing strange in the exist- 
ence of a Montanist nz amietlt Miltiades: it is only the great promi- 
nence given him here which puzzles us. Upon the ecclesiastical 
a eg Miltiades, and Eusebius’ confusion of him with Alcibiades, 
see chap, 17, note 1. 

8 Ancyra was the metropolis and one of the three principal cities 
of Galatia. Quite an important town, Angora, now occupies its 
site. 

9 kata tomov, which is the reading of two of the MSS. and 
Nicephorus, and is adopted by Burton and Heinichen. The phrase 
seems harsh, but occurs again in the next paragraph. The majority 
of the MSS. read «cata Movtor, which is adopted by Valesius, 
Schwegler, Lacmmer, and Crust. It is grammatically the easier 
reading, but the reference to Pontus is unnatural in this connection, 
and in view of the occurrence of the same phrase, kata toro, in the 
next paragraph, it seems best to read thus in the present case as 
we 

1” OF this Zoticus we know only what is told us here. He is to 
be distinguished, of course, from Zoticus of Comana, mentioned in 
§ 17, below, and in chap, 18, § 13. 

trous (or Otry S) as it is sometimes written) was asmall Phry cian 
town about two miles from flicropolis (see W, H. Rams: y *s paper, 
entitled Trots lilles Phrygiennes, in the Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hellentaue Juillet, 1882), Its bishap was present at the 
Council of Chalece don, and also at the second Council of Nicza (see 
Wiltsch’s Geography and Statistics of the Church). We may 
wather from this passage that the anonymous author of this anti- 
Montanistic work was a presbyter (he calls Zoticus ovumpec- 
Burepos), but we have no hint of his own city, though the fact that 
Avireius Marcellus, to whom the work was addressed, was from 
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MONTANISM. 231 


6 Having said this with other things, in 
the beginning of his work, he proceeds to 
state the cause of the above-mentioned heresy 
as follows : 
“Their opposition and their recent heresy 


which has separated them from the Church | 


7 arose on the following account. There is 

said to be a certain village called Ardabau 
in that part of Mysia, which borders upon Phry- 
gia." There first, they say, when Gratus was 
proconsul of Asia,” a recent convert, Montanus 
by name, through his unquenchable desire for 
leadership,” gave the adversary opportunity 
against him. And he became beside himself, 
and being suddenly in a sort of frenzy and ec- 
stasy, he raved, and began to babble and utter 
strange things, prophesying in a manner con- 
trary to the constant custom of the Church 

handed down by tradition from the be- 
8 = ginning.* Some of those who heard his 


Hicropolis (see note 6), and that the anonymous companion Zoticus 
was from Otrous, would lead us to look in that neizhborhood for 
the home of our author, though hardly to either of those towns (the 
mention of the name of the town in connection with Zoticus’? name 
would seem to shut out the latter, and the opening sentences of the 
treatise would seem to exclude the former). 

Wey ty kata Thy Vavycer Muata, It is not said here that Mon- 
tanus was born in Ardabau, but it is natural to conclude that he 
was, and so that village is commonly given as his birthplace. As 
we learn from this passage, Ardabau was not in Phrygia, as is often 
said, but in Mysia. ‘he boundary line between the two districts 
was a very indefinite one, however, and the two were often con- 
founded by the ancients themselves; but we cannot doubt in the 
present instance that the very exact statement of the anonymous 
writer is correct. Of the village of Ardabau itself we know nothing. 

42 The exact date of the rise of Montanism cannot be determined. 
The reports which we have of the movement vary greatly in their 
chronology. We have no means of fixing the date of the procon- 
sulship of the Gratus referred to here, and thus the most exact and 
reliable statement which we have does not help us. In his Chron. 
Eusebius fixes the rise of the movement in the year 172, and It Is 
possible that this statement was based upon a knowledge of the time 
of Gratus’ proconsulship. If so, it possesses considerable weight. 
The first notice we have of a knowledge of the movement in the 
West is in connection with the martyrs of Lyons, who in the year 177 
(see Introd. to this book, note 3) were solicited to use their influence 
with the bishop of Rome in favor of the Montanists (see above, 
chap. 3, note 6). his goes to confirm the approximate accuracy of 
the date given by Eusebius, for we should expect that the move- 
ment cannot have attracted public notice in the Hast very many 
years before it was heard of in Gaul, the home of many Christians 
from Asia Minor. Eptphanius (/4er. XLVIII.) gives the nine- 
teeath year of Antoninus Pius (156-157) as the date of its beginning, 
but Epiphanius’ figures are very confused and contradictory, and 
little reliance can be placed upon them in this connection. At the 
same time Montanus must have begun his prophesying some years 
before his teaching spread over Asia Minor and began to agitate the 
-churches and alarm the bishops, and therefore it is probable that 
Montanisin had a beginning some years before the date given by 
‘Eusebius; in fact, it is not impossible that Montanus may have 
\begun his work before the end of the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

18 Ambition was almost universally looked upon by the Church 
Fathers as the occasion of the various heresies and schisms. Nova- 
tian, Donatus, and many others were accused of it by their orthodox 
opponents. ‘hat heretics or schismatics could be actuated by high 
and noble motives was to them inconceivable. We are thus fur- 
nished another illustration of their utter misconception of the nature 
of heresy so often referred to in these notes. 

ueThe fault found by the Church with Montanus’ prophecy 
was rather because of its form than because of its substance. It 
was admitted that the prophecies contained much that was true, 


spurious utterances at that time were indig- 
nant, and they rebuked him as one that was 
possessed, and that was under the control of 
a demon, and was led by a deceitful spirit, 
and was distracting the multitude ; and they for- 
bade him to talk, remembering the distinction * 
drawn by the Lord and his warning to guard 
watchfully against the coming of false prophets." 
But others imagining themselves possessed of 
the Holy Spirit and of a prophetic gift,” were 
elated and not a little puffed up ; and forgetting 
the distinction of the Lord, they challenged the 
mad and insidious and seducing spirit, and were 
cheated and deceived by him. In consequence 
of this, he could no longer be held in check, 

so as to keep silence. ‘Thus by artifice, or 9 
rather by such a system of wicked craft, 

the devil, devising destruction for the disobe- 
dient, and being unworthily honored by them, 
secretly excited and inflamed their understand- 
ings which had already become estranged from 
the true faith. And he stirred up besides two 
women,” and filled them with the false spirit, so 
that they talked wildly and unreasonably and 
strangely, hke the person already mentioned.” 
And the spirit pronounced them blessed as they 
rejoiced and gloried in him, and puffed them up 
by the magnitude of his promises. But some- 
times he rebuked them openly in a wise and 


marked their predecessors. To say that there were none such at 
this time would be rash; but it is plain that they had become so de- 
cidedly the exception that the revival by the Montanists of the old 
method on a large scale and in its extremest form could appear to 
the Church at large only a decided innovation. Prophecy in itself 
was nothing strange to them, but prophecy in this form they were 
not accustomed to, and did not realize that it was but a revival of 
the ancient form (cf. the words of our author, who is evidently quite 
ignorant of that form). ‘That they should be shocked at it is not to 
be wondered at, and that they should, in that age, when all such 
manifestations were looked upon as supernatural in their origin, re- 
gard these prophets as under the influence of Satan, is no more sur- 
prising. ‘here was no other alternative in their minds, Either the 
prophecies were from God or from Satan; not their content mainly, 
but the manner in which they were delivered aroused the suspicion 
of the bishops and other leaders of the Church. Add to that the fact 
that these prophets claimed supremacy over the constituted Church 
authorities, claimed that the Church must be guided by the revela- 
tions vouchsafed to women and apparently half-crazy enthusiasts and 
fanatics, and it will be seen at once that there was nothing left for the 
leaders of the Church but to condemn the movement, and pronounce 
its prophecy a fraud and a work of the Evil One. That all proph- 
ecy should, as a consequence, fall into discredit was natural. Clem- 
ent (Strowe. I. 17) gives the speaking in an ecstasy as one of the 
marks of a false prophet, — Montanism had evidently brought the 
Church to distinct consciousness on that point,—while Origen, 
some decades later, is no longer acquainted with prophets, and de- 
nies that they existed even in the time of Celsus (see Contra Ceis, 
Wil Pex )s 

15 j,e, between true and false prophets. 16 Cf. Matt. vil. 15. 

WT os ayiw mvedpate Kal TpoNTixw xaplomare. 

18 Maximilla and Priscilla, or Prisca (mentioned in chap. 14)- 
They were married women, who left their husbands to become dis- 
ciples of Montanus, were given the rank of virgins in his church, 
and with him were the greatest prophets of the sect. They were 
regarded with the most profound reverence by all Montanists, who 


E wut the soberer sense of the Church at large objected decidedly | in many quarters were called after the name of the latter, Ls 
tc’ the frenzied ecstasy in which they were delivered. That a| ists. It was a characteristic of the Montanists that they eda 
ch ange had come over the Church in this respect since the apos- | upon the religious equality of men and women; that, they accor - 
toh 'c age is perfectly clear, [In Paul’s time the speaking with | just as high honor to the women as to the men, and listened to ee 
ton, ‘ues, which involved a similar kind of ecstasy, was very com- | prophecies with the same reverence. ‘The human person ieee ; 
mon. ¢ 50, too, at the time the Déifiche was written the prophets | an instrument of the Spirit, according to their view, and ue een 
spoke * in an ecstasy (ev mvevpurt, which can mean nothing else; ef. | woman might be chosen by the Spirit as his instrument eh as ¥ 
Harna ‘ck’s edition, p. 122 sq-). But the early enthusiasm of the | as a man, the ignorant just as well as the learned. ‘Tertu sae 
Chure! whad largely passed away by the middle of the second cen- | instance, cites, in support of his doctrine of the ee ante 
tury; a ‘nd though there were still prophets (Justin, for instance, and | soul, a vision seen by one of the female members of his ¢ bee in God 
even Cl ement of Alexandria knew of them), they were not in gen- | he believed to be in the habit of receiving revelations Trot 

eral cha ‘acterized by the same ecstatic and frenzied utterance that | (de ania, 9). W ic, Montanus- 
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2373) | THE CHURCH HISTORY OF IEUSEBIUS. 


[V. 16. 


faithful manner, that he might seem to be a 
reprover. Lut those of the Phrygians that were 
deceived were few in number. 

“And the arrogant spirit taught them to revile 
the entire universal Church under heaven, be- 
cause the spirit of false prophecy received nei- 

ther honor from it nor entrance into it. 
10 For the faithful in Asia met often in many 
places throughout Asia to consider this 
matter,” and examined the novel utterances and 
pronounced them profane, and rejected the 
heresy, and thus these persons were expelled 
from the Church and debarred from com- 
munion.” 
i Having related these things at the outset, 
and continued the refutation of their dclu- 
sion through his entire work, in the second book 
he speaks as follows of their end: 
12 “Since, therefore, they called us slayers 
of the prophets* because we did not re- 
ceive their loquacious prophets, who, they say, 
are those that the Lord promised to send to the 
people,” let them answer as in God’s presence: 
Who is there, O friends, of these who began to 
talk, from Montanus and the women down, that 
was persecuted by the Jews, or slain by lawless 
men? None. Or has any of them been seized 
and crucified for the Name? Truly not. Or has 
one of these women ever been scourged in the 
synagogues of the Jews, or stoned? No; 
13 never anywhere.* But by another kind 
of death Montanus and Maximilla are 
said to have died. [For the report is_ that, 
incited by the spirit of frenzy, they both hung 
themselves ;** not at the same time, but at the 


20 That synods should early be held to consider the subject of 
Montanisin is not at all surprising. Doubtless our author is quite 
correct in asserting that many such met during these years. ‘They 
were probably all of them small, and only local in their character. 
We do not know the places or the dates of any of these synods, 
although the Lrdcl/us Synodicus states that one was held at Hie- 
rapolis under Apolinarius, with twenty-six bishops in attendance, 
and another at Anchialus under Sotas, with twelve bishops present. 
The authority for these synods is too late to be of much weight, and 
the report is just such as we should expect to have arisen upon 
the basis of the account of Montanism given in this chapter. It is 
possible, therefore, that synods were held in those two cities, but 
more than that cannot be said. Upon these synods, see Flefele 
(Conctlien gesch. 1. p. 83 sq.), who accepts the report of the Lzéed- 
dus Synodicus as trustworthy. 

21°Cf. the complaint of Maximilla, quoted in § 17, below. The 
words are employed, of course, only in the figurative sense to indi- 
cate the hostility of the Church toward the Montanists.  ‘Vhe 
Church, of course, had at that time no power to put heretics to 
death, even if it had wished to do so. ‘The first instance of the pun- 
ishment of heresy by death occurred in 385, when the Spanish 
bishop Priscilltan and six companions were executed at Tréves. 

22 Cf, Matt. xxiit. 34. 

33 There is a flat contradiction between this passage and § 21, 
below, where it is admitted by this same author that the Montanists 
have had their martyrs. ‘he sweeping statements here, considered 
in the light of the admission made in the other passage, furnish us 
with a criterion of the trustworthiness and honesty of the reports of 
our anonymous author. It is plain that, in his hostility to Montan- 
ism, he has no regard whatever for the truth; that his aim is to 
paint the heretics as black as possible, even if he is obliged to mis- 
represent the facts. We micht, from the general tone of the frag- 
ment which Eusebius has preserved, imauine this to be so: the 
pm passage proves it. We know) indeed, that the Montanists 

ad many martyrs, and that their principles were such as to lead 
them to martyrdom, even when the Catholics avoided it (cf. ‘Tertul- 
lian’s Me firsa tn persecutione). 

‘4 Whether this story is an invention of our author’s, or whether 
it was already in circulation, as he says, we cannot tell. Its utter 


time which common report gives for the death of. 
each. And thus they died, and ended their 
lives like the traitor Judas. So also,as gen- 14 
eral report says, that remarkable person, 
the first steward,” as it were, of their so-called 
prophecy, one Theodotus — who, as if at some- 
time taken up and received into heaven, fell into 
trances, and entrusted himself to the deceitful 
spirit— was pitched like a quoit, and died 
miserably.” ‘Chey say that these things hap- 15 
pened in this manner. But as we did not 
see them, O friend, we do not pretend to know. 
Perhaps in such a manner, perhaps not, Monta- 
nus and ‘Theodotus and the above-mentioned 
woman died.” 

He says again in the same book that the 16 
holy bishops of that time attempted to re- 
fute the spirit in Maximilla, but were prevented 
by others who plainly co-operated with the 
spirit. He writes as follows : Re 

“And let not the spirit, in the same work 
of Asterius Urbanus,” say through Maximilla, 
‘T am driven away from the sheep like a wolf. 
{ am not a wolf. I am word and spirit and 
power.’ But let him show clearly and prove the 
power in the spirit. And by the spirit let him 
compel those to confess him who were then 
present for the purpose of proving and reasoning 
with the talkative spirit, — those eminent men 


worthlessness needs no demonstration. Eyen our anonymous author 
docs not venture to call it certain. 

*o émitpomos: a steward, or administrator of funds. The exist- 
ence of such an officer shows that the Montanists formed a compact 
organization at an early date, and that much stress was laid upon it 
(cf. chap. 18, § 2). According to Jerome (f. ad Marcedlam, 
Migne, “7. XL. 3) the Montanists at Pepuza had three classes of 
olficers: first, Patriarchs; second, Cewonces third, Iishops (Ffadent 
entin primos de Pepusa Phrygia Fatriarchas: secundos, quos 
appellant Cenonas: atgue tla tn tertiumt, td est, pene ultimnzam 
locum I piscopt devolyuntur). Vhe peculiar word Cexonas occurs 
nowhere clse, so far as I am aware, but its meaning is plain enough, 
Whether itis merely a reproduction of the Greek otxovopoe ( ad- 
ministrators ”), or whether itis a Latin word connected with cana, 
in either case the officers designated by it were economic ¢tticers, 
and thus performed the same class of duties as this éitpo7os, 
Theodotus. ‘Vhe reliability of Jerome’s report is confirmed by its 
agreement in this point with the account of the Anonymous. Of 
Vheodotus himself (to be distinguished, of course, from the two 
Lheodott mentioned in chap. 28) we know only what is told us in 
this chapter and in chap, 3, above. It is plain that he was a promi- 
nent man among the early Montanists. 

“6 The reference here seems to be to a death like that recorded 
by a common tradition of Simon Magus, who by the help of demons 
undertook to fly up to heaven, but when in mid air fell and was 
killed. Whether the report in regard to ‘Vheodotus was in any way 
connected with the tradition of Simon’s death we cannot tell, though 
our author can hardly have thought of it, or he would certainly have 
likened Theodotus’ fate to that of the arch-heretic Simon, as he 
likened the fate of Montanus and Maximilla to that of Judas. What- 
ever the exact form of death referred to, there is of course no more 
confidence to be placed in this report than in the preceding one. 

27 Of this Asterius Urbanus we know only what we can gather 
from this reference to him. Valesius, ‘Tillemont, and others sup- 
posed that the words év ta altT@ Adyw TH Kata *Agreptov OvpBavov 
were a scholium written on the margin of his copy by Iuscbius, 


himself or some ancient commentator to indicate the authorship o€ 


the anonymous work from which the fragments in this chapter ave 
taken (and so in the elyrte-Mieene Fathers, Vol. VIE., these frag- 
ments are given as from the work of Asterius Urbanus). But Buse- 
bius himself evidently did not know the author, and it is at any sate 
much easier to suppose the words a part of the text, and the work 
of Asterius a work which our anonymous author has been discussing 
and from which he quotes the words of Maximilla, just: below. 
Accepting this most oatural interpretation of the words, we learn 
that Asterius Urbanus was a Montanist who had written a work in 
defense of that sect. 
*8 Cf. note 21, above, 
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MONTANISM. 233 


‘and bishops, Zoticus,” from the village Comana, 
and Julian,” from Apamea, whose mouths the 
followers of Themiso* muzzled, refusing to per- 
mit the false and seductive spirit to be refuted 
by them.” 
18 Again in the same work, after saying 
other things in refutation of the false proph- 
ecies of Maximilla, he indicates the time when 
he wrote these accounts, and mentions her 
predictions in which she prophesied wars and 
anarchy. ‘Their falsehood he censures in the 
following manner : 
19 “And has not this been shown clearly to 
be false? Tor it is to-day more than thir- 
teen years since the woman died, and there has 
been neither a partial nor general war in the 
world ; but rather, through the mercy of God, 
continued peace even to the Christians.” These 
things are taken from the second book. 
20 I will add also short extracts. from the 
third book, in which he speaks thus against 
their boasts that many of them had_ suffered 
martyrdom : 

“When therefore they are at a loss, being re- 
futed in all that they say, they try to take refuge 
in their martyrs, alleging that they have many 
martyrs, and that this is sure evidence of the 
power of the so-called prophetic spirit that is 

with them. But this, as it appears, is en- 
21 tirely fallacious.“ For some of the heresies 
have a great many martyrs; but surely we 
shall not on that account agree with them or 


vv 


29 Of this Bishop Zoticus we know only what is told us here and 
in chap. 18, § 13. On the proposed identification of Zoticus and 
Sotas, bishop of Anchialus, see chap, 19, note ro. 

Comana (Koavys, according to most of the MSS. and editors; 
Kovuarys, according to a few of the MSS. followed by Laemmer and 
I[einichen) was a village of Pamphylia, and is to be distinguished 
from Comana in Pontus and from Comana in Cappadocia (Armenia), 
both of which were populous and important cities, 

80 Of this Julian we know nothing more. Ilis city was Apameca 
Cibotus or Ciboti, which, according to Wiltsch, was a small town on 
Mount Signia in Pisidia, to be distinguished from the important 
Phrygian Apamea Cibotus on the Maander. Whether Wiltsch 
has good grounds for this distinction [am unable to say. It would 
certainly seem natural to think in the present case of Apamea on 
the Meander, inasmuch as it is spoken of without any qualifying 
phrase, as if there could be no doubt about its identity. 

3t Themiso is mentioned again in chap. 18 as a confessor, and as 
the author of a catholic epistle. It is plain that he was a prominent 
man among the Montanists in the time of our anonymous author, 
that is, after the death of Montanus himself; and it is quite likely 
that he was, as Salmon suggests, the head of the sect. 

32 This gives us a clear indication of the date of the composition 
of this anonymous work. The thirteen years must fall either betore 
the wars which began in the reign of Septimius Severus, or after 
their completion. ‘Lhe earliest possible date in the latter case is 232, 
and this is certainly much too late for the composition of this work, 
which speaks of Montanism more than once as a recent thing, and 
which it seems clear from other indications belongs rather to the 
earlier period of the movement. If we put its composition before 
those wars, we cannot place it later than 192, the close of the reign 
of Commodus. Vhis would push the date of Maximilla’s death back 
to 179, which, though it seems rather early, is not at all impossible. 
The period from about 179 to 192 might very well be called a time 
of peace by the Christians; for no serious wars occurred during that 
interval, and we know that the Christians were left comparatively 
undisturbed throughout the reten of Commodus. 

33 Our author tacitly admits tn this paragraph, what he has _de- 
nied in § 12, above, that the Montanists had martyrs among their 
number; and having admitted it, he endeavors to explain away its 
force. In the previous paragraph he had claimed that the lack of 
martyrs among them proved that they were heretics; here he claims 
that the existence of such martyrs does not in any way argu¢ for 
their orthodoxy. The inconsistency is glaringly apparent (cf, the 
remarks made in note 23, above). 


confess that they hold the truth. And first, in- 
deed, those called Marcionites, from the heresy 
of Marcion, say that they have a multitude of 
martyrs for Christ; yet they do not confess 
Christ himself in truth.” 

A little farther on he continues : 22 

“\Vhen those called to martyrdom from 
the Church for the truth of the faith have met 
with any of the so-called martyrs of the Phrygian 
heresy, they have separated from them, and died 
without any fellowship with them,*! because they 
did not wish to give their assent to the spirit of 
Montanus and the women. And that this is true 
and took place in our own time in Apamea on 
the Mander,” among those who suffered mar- 
tyrdom with Gaius and Alexander of Eumenia, 
is well known.” 


CHAP ER xeavilile 
Miltiades and his VWorks. 


In this work he mentions a writer, Mil- 1 
tiades,' stating that he also wrote a certain 


‘t This shows the bitterness of the hostility of the Catholics 
toward the Montanists. “That even when suffering together for the 
one Lord they could not recognize these brethren seems very sad, 
and it ts not to be wondered at that the Montanists felt themselves 
badly used, and looked upon the Catholics as *‘ slayers of the proph- 
ets,” &c. More uncompromising enmity than this we can hardly 
imagine. That the Catholics, however, were sincere in their treat- 
ment of the Montanists, we cannot doubt. It is clear that they 
firmly beheved that association with them meant association with 
the devil, and hence the deeper their devotion to Christ, the deeper 
must be their abhorrence of these instruments of Satan. Compare, 
for instance, Polycarp’s words to Marcion, quoted in Bk. LV. chap. 
14, above. ‘Lhe attitude of these Catholic martyrs is but of a piece 
with that of nearly all the orthodox Fathers toward heresy. It only 
shows itself here in its extremest form. 

4° Apamea Cibotus in Eastern Phrygia, a large and important 
commercial center, Of the two martyrs, Gaius and Alexander, we 
know only what is told us here. They were apparently both of 
them from Mumenia, a Phrygian town lying a short distance north 
of Apamea. We have no means of fixing the date of the martyr- 
doms referred to here, but it seems natural to assign them to the 
reizn of Marcus Aurelius, afler Montanism had become somewhat 
widespread, and when martyrdoms were a common thing both in the 
least and West. Thraseas, bishop of Eumenia, is referred to as a 
martyr by Polycrates in chap. 24, but he can hardly have suffered 
with the oues referred to here, or his name would have been men- 
tioned instead of the more obscure names of Gaius and Alexander. 

1 ‘This Miltiades is known to us from three sources: from the 
present chapter, from the Roman work quoted by Eusebius in chap. 
28, and from Vertullian (adv. Pad. chap. 5). Jerome also mentions 
him in two places (de vir. wl. 39 and Lf. ad Magnum; Migne’s 
ed. /f. 70, § 3), but it is evident that he derived his knowledge 
solely from Eusebius. That Miltiades was widely known at the 
end of the second century is clear from the notices of him by an 
Asiatic, a Roman, and a Carthaginian writer. The position in which 
he is mentioned by ‘Vertullian and by the anonymous Roman writer 
would seem to indicate that he flourished during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. His «l4o/orv was addressed to the emperors, as we learn 
from § 5, below, by which might be meant either Marcus Aurelius 


and Lucius’ Verus (161-169), or Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
(177-180). Jcrome states that he flourished during the reign ¢ 

Commodus (flere? autem I, Antonin’ Commods temporteus ¢ 
Vallarsi adds a gure after Commod?, thus making him flourish in the 
times of M, Autoninus avd Commodus, but there is no authority 
for such an adkdition). It is quite possible that he was sull alive m 
the time of Commodus (though Jerome’s statement is of no we iht, 
for it rests upon no independent authority), but he must at any Tite 


have written his «1 fevory before the death of Mareus Aurelius. Phe 
only works of Miltindes named by our authorities are Me toe 
Montanistic work referred to here, and the three mentioned by 


Eusebius at the close of this chapter (two books «fyaist fe 
Greeks, two books elyatust the Fews, and an A foley be Terie 
lian speaks of him as an anti-Gnostic writer, so tit its Cowr (hart 
he must have written another work not mentioned by Eusebius, and 


: 7 rt} 
it was perhaps that work that won for him the commendation of the 
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book against the above-mentioned heresy. After 
quoting some of their words, he adds: 

“ Having found these things in a certain work 
of theirs in opposition to the work of the brother 
Alcibiades,’ in which he shows that a prophet 
ought not to speak in ecstasy,? I made an 

abridgment.” 
2 A little further on in the same work he 
gives a list of those who prophesied under 
the new covenant, among whom he enumer- 
ates a certain Ammia* and Quadratus,’ saying : 


anonymous w riter quoted in chap. 28, who ranks him with Justin, 
Tatian, Irenaeus, Melito, and Clement as one who had asserted the 
divinity of Christ. Eusebius appears to have seen the three works 
which he mentions at the close of this chapter, but he does not quote 
from them, and no fragments of any of Miltiacdes’? writings have been 
preserved to us; he seems indeed to have passed carly out of the 
memory of the Church. 

A very perplexing question is his relation to Montanism. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, he was the author of an anti-Montanistic worl, 
but this report is besct with serious difficulties. he extract which 
Eusebius quotes just below as his authority has ** Alcibiades,” not 
a Miltiades,”’ according to the unaninous testimony of the MSS. 
and versions. It is very difficult to understand how Milti: ides, if it 
stood orivinally in the text, could have been changed to Alcibiades. 
Nevertheless, most editors have thought it necessary to make the 
change in the present case, and most historians (including even 
Harnack) accept the alteration, and regard Miltiades as the author 
of a lost anti-Montanistic work. I confess that, imperative as this 
charge at first sight seems to be, I am unable to believe that we are 
justified in making it. 1 should be inclined to think rather that 
Eusebius had misread his authority, and that, finding Miltiades re- 
ferred to in the immediate context (perhaps the Montanist Mil- 
tiades mentioned in chap. 16), he had, in a hasty perusal of the 
work, overlooked the less familiar name Alcibiades, and had con- 
founded Miltiades with the author of the anti-Montanistic work 
referred to here by our Anonymous. Ife would then naturally iden- 
tify him at once with the Miltiades kuown to him through other 
works. If we suppose, as Salmon suyvests, shat Kusebius did not 
copy his own extracts, but employed a scribe t6 do that work (as we 
should expect so busy a man to do), it may well be that he simply 
marked this extract in regard to the anti-Montanistic work without 
noticing his blunder, and that the scribe, copying the sentence just 
as it stood, correctly wrote Alcibiades instead of Miltiades. In con- 
firmation of the supposition that Musebius was mistaken in making 
Miltiades the author of an anti-Montanistic work may be urged the 
fact that Tertullian speaks of Miltiades with respect, and ranks him 
with the greatest Fathers of the second century. It is true that the 
term by which he describes him (ecedeséaruse sophisti) may not 
(as Harnack maintains) imply as much praise as is given to Procu- 
lus in the same connection; nevertheless ‘Lertullian does treat Mil- 
tiades with respect, and does accord him a_high position among 
ecclesiastical writers. But it is certainly ditlic ult to suppose that 
Tertullian can thus have honored a man who was known to have 
written against Montanism. Still further, it must be noticed that 
Eusebius himself had not seen Miltiades’ anti-Montanistic work; he 
knew it only from the supposed mention of it in this anonymous 
work froin which he was quoting. Certainly it is not, on the whole, 
difficult to suppose him mistaken and our MSS, and versions cor- 
rect. I therefore prefer to retain the traditional reading Alcibiades, 
and have so translated. Of the Alcibiades who wrote the anti- 
Montanistic treatise referred to, we know nothing. Upon Mil- 
tiades, see especially Harnack’s 7vxte und Untersuchungrn, \. 1, 
Pp. 278 sqqg., Otto’s Corpus «lpol. Christ. IX. 364 say., ‘and Sal- 
mon’s article in the Jzct. of Christ. Ling. IIL. 916. 

2 "AAkcBcadov, with all the MSS. and versions, followed by Vale- 
sius (in his text), by Burton, Laemmer, and Crusé; Nicephorus, 
followed by Valesius in his notes, and by all the other editors, and 
by the translations of Stroth, Closs, and Stigloher, read MiArcadov, 
Sce the previous note. 

3 This was the first work, so far as we know, to denounce the 

ractice of prophesying in ecstasy. The practice, whic h 7 ud doubt- 
ie fallen almost wholly into disuse, was brought into decided dis- 
repute on account of the excesses of the Montanists, and the position 
taken by this Alcibiades became very soon the position of the whole 
Church (see the previous chapter, note r4). 

4 Of this prophetess Ammua of Phil: aelbatile we know only what 
we can gather from this chapter. She would seem to have lived 
early in the second century, possibly in the latter part of the first, 
and to have been a prophetess of considerable prominence. ‘That 
the Montanists had good ground for appealing to her, as well as to 
the other prophets mentioned as their models, cannot be denied, 
These early prophets were doubtless in their enthusiasm far more 
like the Montanistic prophets than like those whom the Church of 
the latter part of the sccond century alone wished to recognize, 

5 This Quadratus is to be identified with the Quadratus men- 


COUMer TislOky “OF KUSEBIUS. 


‘bus,’ or Judas,’ 


Se Wy 


“But the false prophet falls into an ecstasy, 
in which he is without shame or fear. Beginning 
with purposed ignorance, he passes on, as has 
been stated, to involuntary madness of soul. 
They cannot show that one of the old or 38 
one of the new prophets was thus carried 
away ia spirit. Neither can they boast of Aga- 
or Silas,? or the daughters of 
Philip,’ or Ammia in Philadelphia, or Quadratus, 
or any others not belonging to them.” 

And again after a little he says: “Forif 4 
after Quadratus and Ammia in Philadelphia, 
as they assert, the women with Montanus received 
the prophetic gift, let them show who among 
them received it from Montanus and the women. 
For the apostle thought it necessary that the 
prophetic gift should continue in all the Church 
until the final coming. But they cannot show 
it, though this is the fourteenth year since the 
death of Maximilla.” ” 

He writes thus. But the Miltiades to 5 
whom he refers has left other monuments 
of his own zeal for the Divine Scriptures," 
in the discourses which he composed against 
the Greeks and against the Jews,” answering 
each of them separately in two books.” And in 
addition he addresses an apology to the earthly 
rulers,* in behalf of the philosophy which he 
embraced. 


tioned in Bk. TIT. chap. 37, and was evidently a man of prominence 
inthe Fast. He seems to have been a contemporary of Ammia, or to 
have belonged at any rate to the succession of the carliest prophets. 
nguished from the bishop of Athens, mentioned in 
Bk. TV. chap. 23, and also in all probability from the apologist, men- 
Benet in Bk. TV. chi pes UGie armel, enrelarser Cleyters elle a 
p. 102 and tog; and see Dk. JIL. chap. 37, note 1, above. 

6 On Agabus, sce Acts xi. 28, xxi. 10, 

7 On Judas, see Act 22, 27, 32. 

8 On Silas, see ae XV.-XVilL. JasszZue s also 2 Cor. i. 19,1 Thess. 
i. 1,2 Thess. i. 1, and Pet. v. 12, where Silvanus (who is probably 
the same poe isn eat 

® On the daughters of Philip, see Acts xxi. 9; also Bk. III. chap. 
31, note 8, above. 

W On the date of Maximilla’s death, sce the previous chapter, 
note 32. To what utterance of ‘the apostle”? (0 amogtoAos, which 
commonly means Paul) our author is referring, [am not able to dis- 
cover. I can find nothing in his writings, nor indeed in the New 
Testament, which would scem to have sug vested the idea which he 
here attributes to the apostle. ‘The argument is a little obscure, but 
the writer apparently means to prove that the Montanists are not a 
part of the true Church, because the gift of prophecy is a mark of 
that Church, and the Montanists no longer possess that gift. Vhis 
seems a strange accusation to bring against the Montantsts, —we 
might expect them to use such an argument against the Catholics. 
In fact, we know that the accusation 1s not true, at least not entirely 
so; for we know that there were Montanistic prophetesses in ‘Ter- 
tullian’s church in Carthage later than this time, and also that 
there was still a prophetess at the time ‘Apollonius wrote (see 
chap. 18, §)) which was some years later than this (see chap. 18, 
note aye 

lwept ta Beta Adyca. These words are used to indicate the 
Scriptures in Bk. VI. chap. 23, § 2, IX. 9. 7, X. 4. 28, and in the 
Martyrs of Palestine, DEIR 

12 €v re ols mpos “KAAnvas ovverage Aoyors, Kal TOUS mpos "lov- 
Satovs. Eusebius is the only one to mention these works, and no 
fragments of either of them are now extant, Sce above, note tr. 

1S Exarepatdiws uTodemee ev Suc pravrncas TVYYPAM ATL. 

MW Oy, “to the rulers of the world” (apis tols KoopeKols apyove 
mas). Vi ‘alesius supposed these words to refer to the provincial gov- 
ernors, but itis far more natural to refer them to the reigning em- 
perors, both on account of the form of the phrase itself and also 
because of the fact that it was customary with all the apologists 
to address their apologies to the emperors themselves. In regard to 
the particular emperors addressed, see above, note x. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Manner in which Apollonius refuted the 
Phrygians, and the Persons’ whom he men- 
tions. 


1 As the so-called Phrygian heresy ? was still 
flourishing in Phrygia in his time, Apollo- 
nius * also, an ‘ecclesiastical writer, undertook its 
refutation, and wrote a special work against it, 
correcting in detail the false prophecies current 
among them and neproying the life of the founders 
of the heresy. But hear his own words respect- 
ing Montanus : 
2 “ His actions and his teaching show who 
this new teacher is. This is he who taught 
the dissolution of marriage ;* who made laws 
for fasting ;° who named Pepuza and ‘Tymion," 


1 Or events (tTivwr). 

2 On the name, see chap. 16, note 2. 

3 Of this Apollonius we know little more than what Busebrus 
tells us in this chapter. ‘Che author of Predestenatus (in the filth 
century) calls him bishop of Ephesus, but his authority is of no 
weight, Jerome devotes chap. 40 of his de vér. fd. to Apollonius, 
but it is clear that he derives his knowledge almost exclusively from 
Eusebius. He adds the notice, however, that 


(now lost). The character of Apollonius’ work may be gathered 
from the fragments preserved by Musebius in this chapter. It was 
of the same nature as the work of the anonymous writer quoted in 
chap. 16, very bitter in tone and not over-scrupulous in its state- 
ments. Apollonius states (sce in § 12, below) that lhe wrote the 
work forty years after the rise of Mont anism. If we accepted the 
Eusebian date for its beginning (172), this would bring us down to 
212, but (as remarked above, tn chap. 16, note 12) Montantsm had 
probably begun in a quiet way sometime before this, and so Apol- 
lonius’ forty. years are perhaps to be reckoned from a. sémewhat 
earlicr date. [lis mention of ‘fthe prophetess”’ as. still living (in 
§ 6, below) might lead us to think that Maximilla was still alive 
when he wrote; but when the anonymous wrote she was already 
dead, and the reasons for assigniny the latter to a date as carly as 
192 are too strong to be set aside. We must therefore suppose 
Apollonius to be referring to some other prophetess well known in 
his time. ‘Vhat there were many such prophetesses in the early 
part of the third century is clear from the works of ‘Tertullian. 
Jerome (2écd.) states that an account of the death of Montanus and 
his prophetesses by hanging was contained in Apollonius’ work, but 
it has been justly suspected that he is confusing the work of the 
anonymous, quoted in chap. 16, above, with the work of Apollonius, 
quoted in this ch: ipter. ‘he fragments of Apollonius’ work, pre- 
served by Eusebius, are given, with a commentary, in Kouth’s A’ed. 
Sac. I. p. 467 sq-, and an English translation in the Aswte-Vicene 
Fathers, ViLL. p. 775 sq. 

4 We are not to yvather from this that the Montanists forbade 
They were, to be sure, decidedly ascetic in their tendencies, 


marriage. 
and they did teach the unlawfuluess of second marriages, —which 
had long been looked upon with disfavor in many qui uters, but 
whose lawfulness the Church had never denied, —and magnified the 


blessedness of the single state; but beyond this they did not go, so 
far as we are able to judg ce, Our chief sources for the Montanistic 
view of marriage are Vertullian’s works ad Uvorem, de Pudicit., 
de Monogamta, de Exhort, ad castitat., and Roiclbanias Har. 
XLVIII. 9. 

6 One great point of dispute between the Montanists and the 
Catholics was the subject of fasts (cf. Hippolytus, VIIL. 12, X. 2r, 
who makes it almost the only ground of complaint against the Mon- 


tanists). The Montanist prophetesses ordained two new fasts of a 
week each in addition to the annual paschal fast of the Church; and 
the regulations for these tvo weeks were made very severe. Sull 


further they extended the duration of the regular weekly (Wednes- 
at and Friday) fasts, making them cover the whole instead of only 
a part of the day. ‘Lhe Catholics very strenuously opposed these 
ordinances, not because they were opposed to fasting (many of them 
indulged extensively i in the practice), but because they objected to 
the imposition of such extra fasts as binding ruponthe Church. ‘They 
were satisfied with the traditional customs in this matter, and did not 
care to have heavier burdens imposed upon the Christians in general 
than their fathers had borne. Our principal sources fora knowle: dye 
of the dispute WONT the Montanists and Catholics on this subject 
are Tertullian’s de Jesunzss, 2 Lip ee inius, f/x, XLVI. 8; Jerome, 
Ep. ad Marcellam (Migue, Mb lia)s Comment. tu Matt. c. 
9, vers. 15; and Theodoret, Vo. fab. eT 
6 Pepuza was an obscure town in the western part of Phrygia; 
Tymion, otherwise unknown, was probably situated in the same 


‘Tertullian replied : 
to Apollonius’ work in the seventh book of his own work, de Acstast 
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small towns in Phrygia, Jerusalem, wishing to 
gather people to them from all ies ctions ; ‘who 
appointed collectors of money ;7 who contrived 
the receiving of gifts under the name of offer- 
ings ; who provided salaries for those who 
preached his doctrine, that its teaching might 
prevail through gluttony. ae 

He writes thus concerning Montanus; 3 
and a little farther on he writes as follows 
concerning his prophetesses: “We show that 
these first prophetesses themselves, as soon as 
they were filled with the Spirit, abandoned their 
husbands. How falsely therefore they speak who 
call Prisca a virgin.” ® 

Afterwards he says: “ Does not allScrip- 4 
ture seem to you to forbid a prophet to re- 
ceive gifts and money?” When therefore I see 
the prophetess receiving gold and silver and 
costly garments, how can I avoid reproving 
her?” 

And again a little farther on he speaks 5 
thus concerning one of their confessors : 

So also Themiso," who was clothed with 
plausible covetousness, could not endure the 
sign of confession, but threw aside bonds for 
an abundance of possessions. Yet, though he 
should have been humble on this account, he 
dared to boast as a martyr, and in imitation of 
the apostle, he wrote a certain catholic * epistle, 


neighborhood. Pepuza was early made, and long continued, the 
chief center —the Jerusalem — of the sect, and even gave its name 
to the sect in many quarters. Harnack has rightly emphasized the 
significance of this st: ttement of Apollonius, and has called attention 
to ane fact that Montanus’ original idea must have been the gathering 
of the chosen people from all the world into one region, that they 
might form one fold, and freed from all the political and social rela- 
tions in which they had hitherto lived might await the coming of 
the Lord, who would speedily descend, and set up his kin dom in 
this new Jerusalem. Only after this idea had been proved invprac- 
ticable did Montanism adapt itself to circumstances and proceed to 
establish itself in the midst of society as it existed in the outside 
world. Vhat Montanus built upon the Gospel of John, and espe- 
cially upon chaps. x. and xvit., in this original attempt of his, is aia 
fectly plain (cf. Harnack’s oss ren eesed ian oe sty and 3 
With this passage from pa ulus, compare also Eptphanius, reps 
XLVIII. rq and XLIX. x, and Jerome Lp.ad Marcedlam). 

7 This appointment ee ‘economic officers. and the formation ofa 
compact org: mization were a part of the one general plan, referred to 
in the previous note, and must have marked the earliest years of the 

sect. Later, when it was endeavoring to adapt itself to the catholic 
Church, and to compromise matters such a way as still to secure 
recognition froin the Church, this organization must have been looked 
upon as a matter of less importance, and indeed probably never went 
far beyond the confines of Phrygia, That it continued long in that 
region, however, is clear from Jcrome’s words in his Epistle to 
Marcella alre; ady referred to. Compare also chap 16, note 25. 

8 There can be little doubt that the Church teachers and other 
officers were sull supported by voluntary contributions, and hence 
Apollonius was really scandalized at what he considered making mer- 
chandise of spiritual things (cf. the Dédache, chaps. XI. and X1L.; 
but even in the Jdache we tind already a sort of stated salary pro- 
vided for the, prophets; cf. chap. XIL.). For him to conclude, 
however, from the practice instituted by the Montanists in accordance 
with their other provisions for the formation of a compact organi- 
zation, that they were avaricious and gluttonous, is quite unjus- 
tifiable, just as much so as if our salaried clergy to-day should be 
accused, as a class, of such sins. 

9 See chap. 16, note 18. 10 See note 8. 

1 On Themiso, see chap. 16, note 31. 

12 kaMoAtxyy emcatoAyv. Catholic in the sense in which the 
word is used of the epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude; that IS) 
general, addressed to no particular ¢ hurch, The epistle is no longer 
extant. Its ‘blasphemy’? against the Lord and his apostles lay 
undoubtedly in its statement of the fundamental doctrine of A 
Montanists, that the ave of revelation had not ceased, but th 
through the promised Paraclete revelations were sull piven, ‘ek 
supplemented or superseded those granted the apostles by Christ. 
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to instruct those whose faith was better than his 

own, contending for words of empty sound, and 

blaspheming against the Lord and the apostles 
and the holy Church.” 

6 And again concerning others of those 
honored among them as martyrs, he writes 

as follows : 

“Not to speak of many, let the prophetess 
herself tell us of Alexander,” who called himself 
a martyr, with whom she is in the habit of ban- 
queting, and who is worshiped ** by many. We 
need not mention his robberies and other daring 

deeds for which he was punished, but the 
7 archives’ contain them. Which of these 

forgives the sins of the other? Does the 
prophet the robberies of the martyr, or the 
martyr the covetousness of the prophet? For 
although the Lord said, ‘ Provide neither gold, 
nor silver, neither two coats,’ these men, in 
complete opposition, transgress in respect to the 
possession of the forbidden things. 
show that those whom they call prophets and 
martyrs gather their gain not only from rich 

men, but also from the poor, and orphans, 
8 and widows. But if they are confident, let 

them stand up and discuss these matters, 
that if convicted they may hereafter cease trans- 
gressing. For the fruits of the prophet must be 

tried ; ‘for the tree is known by its fruit.’ ” 
9 But that those who wish may know con- 

cerning Alexander, he was tried by A‘mi- 
lius Frontinus,” proconsul at Ephesus; not on 
account of the Name, but for the robberies 
which he had committed, being already an apos- 
tate.” Afterwards, having falsely declared for 
the name of the Lord, he was released, having 
deceived the faithful that were there.” And his 


138 This fragment cives us our only information in regard to this 
Alexander. Vhat there may be some truth in the story told by 
Apollonius cannot be denied. It is possible that Alexander was a 
bad man, and that the Montanists had been deceived in him, as 
often happens in all religious bodies, Such a thing might much 
more easily happen after the sect had been for a number of years in 
a flourishing condition than in its earlier years; and the exactness 
of the account, and the challenge to disprove it, would seem to lend 
it some weight. At the same time Apollonius is clearly as unprin- 
cipled and dishonest a writer as the anonymous, and hence little re- 
liance can be placed upon any of his reports to the discredit of the 
Montanists. If the anonymous made so many accusations out of 
whole cloth, Apollonius may have done the same in the present in- 
stance; and the fact that many still ‘* worshiped” him would seem to 
show that Apollonius’ accusations, if they possessed any foundation, 
were at any rate not proven. ' F 

434 A yery common accusation brought against various sects. 
Upon the significance of it, sce Harmack, Dogmengeschichte, 1. 
p- 82, note 2. 

M4 6rigOdSom0s, originally the back chamber of the old temple of 
Athenz: on the Acropolis at Athens, where the public treasure was 
kept. It then came to be used of the inner chamber of any temple 
where the public treasure was kept, and in the present instance ts 
used of the apartment which contained the public records or archives. 
Just below, Apollonius uses the phrase Symogvov apxecov, in refer- 
ring to the same thing, 4 

15 Matt. x. 9, 10. 16 Matt. xi. 33. 

17 We know, unfortunately, nothing about this proconsul, and 
hence have no means of fixing the date of this occurrence. 

48 i.e. of Christ. 

19 ;apaBatns. i 

20 elra emievoamevos TH OvOmaTe TOU KUplov amoAcAUTaL TAQYY- 
gas tTovs exec TuToUs. The meaning seems to be that while im 


For we will | 


own parish, from which he came, did not receive 
him, because he was a robber.*! Those who 
wish to learn about him have the public records™ 
of Asia. And yet the prophet with whom he 
spent many years knows nothing about 
him!“ Exposing him, through him we ex- 
pose also the pretense“ of the, prophet. We 
could show the same thing of many others. But if 
they are confident, let them endure the test.” 

Again, in another part of his work he 
speaks as follows of the prophets of whom 
they boast : 

“Tf they deny that their prophets have re- 
ceived gifts, let them acknowledge this: that if 
they are convicted of receiving them, they are 
not prophets. And we will bring a multitude 
of proofs of this. But it is necessary that all 
the fruits of a prophet should be examined. 
Tell me, does a prophet dye his hair? Does 
a prophet stain his eyelids?“ Does a prophet 
delight in adornment? Does a prophet play 
with tables and dice? Does a prophet lend on 
usury? Let them confess whether these things 
are lawful or not; but I will show that ihey 
have been done by them.” ” 


10 


i 


This same Apollonius states in the same 12 
work that, at the time of his writing, it was 
the fortieth year since Montanus had begun 
his pretended prophecy.“ And he says 18 


also that Zoticus, who was mentioned by 

the former writer,” when Maximilla was pre- 
tending to prophesy in Pepuza, resisted her and 
endeavored to refute the spirit that was working 
in her; but was prevented by those who agrecd 
with her. He mentions also a certain Thraseas”” 
among the martyrs of that time. 

He speaks, moreover, of a tradition that the 
Saviour commanded his apostles not to depart 
from Jerusalem for twelve years.’ He uses tes- 
timonies also from the Revelation of John,” and 


24 We have no means of controlling the truth of this statement. 

22 énmomtov apyevov. 

% ov o mpodytys guvovta moAAots ETETLY ayvoet, as is read by 
all the MSS., followed by the majority of the editors. Heinichen 
reads ® 0 mpodntns cuvwy ToAAoLs ETeoLY ayvoet, but the emenda- 
tlon is quite unnecessary. The ayvoec implies ignorance of the man’s 
true character; although with him so many years, he Avozws noth- 
tng about him, ts rrnorant of his true character J The sentence 
is evidently ironical, 24 thy urogtace. 

25 Bamretac, 26 aripicetar, 

*7 Knowing what we do of the asceticism and the severe morality 
of the Montanists, we can look upon the implications of this passage 
as nothing better than baseless slanders. ‘That there might have 
been an individual here and there whose conduct justified this attack 
cannot be denied, but to bring such accusations against the Montan- 
ists in general was both unwarranted and absurd, and Apollonius 
cannot but have been aware of the fact. His language is rather that 
of a bully or braggadocio who knows the untruthfulness of his state- 
ments, than of a man conscious of his own honesty and of the relia- 
bility of his account. 

*3 On the date of Apollonius’ work, see above, note 3. 

29 See chap, 16, § 17. 

30 ‘This Thraseas ts undoubtedly to be identified with Thraseas, 
“bishop and martyr of Eumenia,’? mentioned by Polyerates, as 
quoted in chap. 24, below. We know no more about him than is 
told us there, 

St Clement (Strom. V1.5) records the same tradition, quoting 
it from the #’yvaching of Peter, upon which work, see Bk, LIL. chap. 
3, note §, above. 


prison he pretended to be a Christian, and thus obtained the favor 
of the brethren, who procured his release by using their intluence 
with the judge, 


“2 Compare Kusebius’ promise in Bk, III. chap. 24, § 18, and sce 
note 21 on that chapter, 
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SERAPION ON MONTANISM. 2n7 


he relates that a dead man had, through the 
Divine power, been raised by John himself in 
‘phesus.” He also adds other things by which 
he fully and abundantly exposes the error of the 
heresy of which we have been speaking. ‘lhese 
are the matters recorded by Apollonius. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Serapion on the Heresy of the Phrygians. 


ik SERAPION,' who, as report says, succeeded 
Maximinus” at that time as bishop of the 
church of Antioch, mentions the works of Apoli- 
narius* against the above-mentioned heresy. 
And he alludes to him in a private letter to 
Caricus and Pontius,! in which he himself ex- 
poses the same heresy, and adds the following 
words :° 
2 “That you may see that the doings of 
this lying band of the new prophecy, so 
called, are an abomination to all the brother- 


33 No one else, so far as I am aware, records this tradition, but 
it is of a piece with many others in regard to John which were 
afloat in the early Church. 

1 Poth versions of the Chron. agree in putting the accession of 
Serapion into the eleventh year of Commodus (190 a.p.), and that 
of his successor Asclepiades imto the first year of Caracalla, which 
would give Scrapion an episcopate of twenty-one years (Syncellus 
says twenty-five years, although giving the same dates of accession 
for both bishops that the other versions give). Scrapion was a well- 
known person, and it is not too much to think that the dates given 
by the Cérox, in connection with him may be more reliable than 
most of its dates. The truth is, that from the present chapter we 
learn that he was already bishop before the end of Commodus’ reign, 
i.e. before the end of t92 A.D. Were the statement of Mutychius, — 
that Demetrius of Alexandria wrote at the same time to Maximus 
of Antioch and Victor of Rome,—to be relied upon, we could fix 
his accession between 189 and 192 (see Harnack’s Zeit des /g- 
natius, p. 45). But the truth is little weight can be attached to 
his report. While we cannot therefore reach certainty in the mat- 
ter, there is no reason for doubting the approximate accuracy of 
the date given by the Chyoex. As to the time of his death, we can fix 
the date of Asclepiades’ accession approximately in the year 214 (see 
Bk. VI. chap. 11, note 6), and from the fragment of Alexander's 
epistle to the Antiochenes, quoted in that chapter, it seems probable 
that there had been a yacancy in the see of Antioch for some time. 
But from the mention of Serapion’s epistles to Domninus (Bk. VI. 
chap. 12) we may gather that he lived until after the great persecu- 
tion of Severus (A.D. 202 sq.). From lk. VI. chap. 12, we learn that 
Serapion was quite a writer; and he is commemorated also by Je- 
rome (de vir. zl. c. 41) and by Socrates (47. £. III. 7). In addi- 
tion to the epistle quoted here, he addressed to Domninus, accord- 
ing to Bk. VI. chap. 12, a treatise (Jerome, ad Domntnum .. . 
volumen comfosutt), or epistle (the Greek of Eusebius reads sim-. 
ply 7a, but uses the same article to describe the epistle or cpistles to 
Caricus and Pontius, so that the nature of the writing is uncertain), 
as well as some other epistles, and a work on the Gospel of Peter. 
These were the only writings of his which Eusebius had seen, but 
he reports that there were probably other works extant. ‘There are 
preserved to us only the two fragments quoted by Eusebius in these 
twochapters. Serapion also played a prominent role in the tradition 
of the Edessene church, as we learn trom Zahn’s Doctrina clddat 
(Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1877, St. 6, Pp. 173, 179, according to Harnack’s 
Zett des [znatius, p. 46 sqq-)- 

2 On Maximinus, see Bk. LV. chap. 24, note 6. 

3 See Bk. LV. chap. 27, note 1. 

4 Caricus and Pontius (called Ponticus in this passage by most 
of the MSS. of Eusebius, but Pontius by one of the best of them, 
by Nicephorus, Jerome, and Eusebius himself in Bk. VI. chap. 12, 
which authorities are followed by Stroth, Burton, Schwegler, and 
Heinichen) are called in Bk. VI. chap, 12, exxAnotagtixous avipas. 
They are otherwise unknown personages. In that chapter the plural 
article ta is used of the writing, or writings, addressed to Caricus 
and Pontius, implying that UTOLey Mara is to be supplied. This 
seems to imply more than one writing, but it is not necessary to 
conclude that more than the single epistle mentioned here is meant, 
for the plural bro“evyjmata was often uscd in sort of collective sense 
to signify a collection of notes, memoranda, Xc, es ee 
5 This fragment is given by Routh, Ae’. Suere@, and, in English, 
in the A nfe-wVicene Mathers, VALI. p. 775. 


hood throughout the world, I have sent you 
writings ° of the most blessed Claudius Apolina- 
rius, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia.” 

In the same letter of Serapion the signa- 8 
tures of several bishops are found,’ one of 
whom subscribes himself as follows : 

“J, Aurelius Cyrenius, a witness, pray for your 
health.” 

And another in this manner : 

“ AKhus Publius Julius,” bishop of Debeltum, 
a colony of ‘Thrace. As God liveth in the 
heavens, the blessed Sotas in Anchialus desired 
to cast the demon out of Priscilla, but the hypo- 
crites did not permit him.”!” 

And the autograph signatures of many 4 
other bishops who agreed with them are 
contained in the same letter. 

So much for these persons. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


The Writings of Irenaeus against the Schismatics 
at Rome. 


IrEN.rus' wrote several letters against 1 
those who were disturbing the sound ordi- 
nance of the Church at Rome. One of them 
was to Blastus On Schism ;? another to Florinus 


5 See Bk. IV. chap. 27, note 5. 

* Valesius justly remarks that Eusebius does not say that these 
bishops signed Serapton’s epistle, but only that their signatures 
or notes (vrogymetwoets) Were contained in the epistle. He thinks 
it is by no means probable that a bishop of Thrace (the nationality 
of the other bishops we do not know) should have signed this epistle 
of Serapion’s, and he therefore concludes that Serapion simply copies 
from another epistle sent originally from Thrace. ‘This is possible; 
but at the end of the chapter Husebius says that other bishops put 
in their signatures or notes with their own hands (avroypador 
gywerwoers), which precludes the idea that Serapion simply copies 
their testtmony from another source, and if they signed thus it is 
possible that the Thracian bishop did likewise. It may be that 
Serapion took pains to compose a semi-ofiicial communication which 
should have the endorsement of as many anti-Montanistic bishops as 
possible, and that, in order to secure their signatures he sent it about 
from one to the other before forwarding it to Caricus and Pontius. 

5 Of this Aurelius Cyrenius we know nothing. It is possible 
that he means to call himself simply a witness (“aptus) to the facts 
recorded by Serapion in his epistle, but more probable that he uses 
the word to indicate that he has ‘‘ witnessed for Christ’ under perse- 
cution. 

* Alius Publius Julius is also an otherwise unknown personage. 
Debeltum and Anchialus were towns of Thrace, on the western 
shore of the Black Sea, 

Lightfoot (Zevatzus, IT. 111) suggests that this Sotas (Swras) 
may be identical with the Zoticus (Zwrixos) mentioned in the preced- 
ing chapter, the interchange of the initial & and Z being very common, 
But we learn from chap. 16 that Zoticus was bishop of Comana, so 
that he can hardly be identified with Sotas, bishop of Anchialus. 

1 (n Irenwus, see Bk. LV. chap. 21, note g. 

2 Eusebius, in chap. 15, informs us that both Blastus and Flori- 
nus drew many away from the church of Rome by their heretical 
innovations. He does not tell us either there or here the nature of 
the opinions which Llastus held, but from Pseudo-Tertullian’s Ads. 
omnes Har. chap. 8, we learn that Blastus was a Quartodeciman. 
(‘In addition to all these, there is likewise Blastus, who would la- 
tently introduce Judaism. For he says the passover is not to be 
kept otherwise than according to the law of Moses, on the fourteenth 
of the month.’”?) From Pacianus’ £A/stola ad Symprontan. de 
catholico nomeine, Chap. 2, we learn that he was a Montanist; and 
since the Montanists of Asia Minor were, like the other Christians 
of that region, Quartodecimans, it is not surprising that Blastus 
should be at the same time a Montanist and a Quartodecimin. 
Florinus, as will be shown in the next note, taught his herestes 
while Victor was bishop of Rome (189-198 or 199); and since Iuse- 
bius connects Blastus so closely with him, we may conclude that 
Blastus flourished at about the same time. Trenaus’ epistle to Hilas 
tus, Ou Sc/iism, is no longer extant. A Syriac fragment of sn 
epistle of Irenaus, addressed to ‘an Alexandrian,” on the paschal 
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238: THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[V. 20, 


On Monarchy,’ or That God is not the Author 
of Evil. For Florinus seemed to be defending 
this opinion. And because he was being drawn 
away by the error of Valentinus, Irenceus wrote 
his work On the Ogdoad,* in which he shows 


question (Fragment 27 in Farvey’s edition) is possibly a part of this 
lost epistle. Ifthe one referred to in this fragment be Jlastus, he 
was an Alexandrian, and in that case must have adopted the Quarto- 
deciman position under the influence of the Asiatic Montanists, for 
the paschal calendar of the Alexandrian church was the same as 
that of Rome (see the Dict. of Christ. Brow. (1. p. 264). Tf Blastus 
was a Montanist, as stated by Pacianus, his heresy was quite different 
from that of Ilorinus (who was a Gnostic); and the fact that they 
were leaders of different heresies is confirmed by the words of 
Eusebius in chap. 15, above: ‘ Mach one striving to introduce /2s 
ow innovations in respect to the truth.’? Whether Dlastus, like 
Florinus, was a presbyter, and like him was deposed from his office, 
we do not know, but the words of Eusebius in chap. 15 secm to 
favor this supposition. 

$ Florinus, as we learn from chap. 15, was for a time a presbyter 
of the Roman Church, but lost his office on account of heresy. 
From the fragment of this epistle of Irena:us to Florinus quoted by 
Eusebius just below, we learn that Florinus was somewhat older 
than Irenwus, but like him a disciple of Polyearp. The title of this 
epistle shows that llorinus was already a Gnostic, or at least in- 
clined toward Gnostic views. Eusebius evidently had no direct 
knowledge of the opinions of Florinus on the origin of evil, for 
he says that he affeared to maintain (cSoxer mpoagaicew) the 
opinion that God was the author of evil. Musebius’ conclusion 1s 
accepted by most ancient and modern writers, but it is suggested by 
Salmon (Jct. of Christ. Biog. WI. 544) that Eusebius was perhaps 
mistaken, “for, since the characterisuc of dualism is not to make 
God the author of evil, but to clear him from the charge by aserib- 
ing evil to an independent origin, the title would lead us to think 
that the letter was directed, not against one who had himself held 
God to be the author of evil, but against one who had charged the 
doctrine of a single first principle with necessarily leading to this 
conclusion. And we should have supposed that the object of Ire- 
nzeus was to show that it was possible to assert God to be the sole 
origin and ruler of the universe, without holding evil to be his work.” 
Since Eusebius had seen the epistle of Irenacus to Florinus, it is ditf- 
cult to understand how he can have misconceived ['lorinus’ position. 
At the same time, he docs not state it with positiveness; and the fact 
that Florinus, if not already, certainly was soon afterward a Valen- 
tinian, and hence a dualist, makes Salmon'’s supposition very plausi- 
ble. Florinus is not mentioned in Irenaeus’ great work against 
heresies, nor by ‘Tertullian, Pscudo-Tertullian, Hippolytus, or Mpi- 
phanius. Itis probable, therefore, that he was not named in Hip- 
polytus’ earlier work, nor in the lectures of Irenwus which formed 
the groundwork (see Salmon, Z.c.). The silence of lreniwus is 
easily explained by supposing Florinus’ fall into heresy to have 
taken place after the composition of his lectures against heresies 
and of his great work; and the silence of the later writers is prob- 
ably due to the fact that Irenzeus’ work makes no mention of him, 
and that, whatever his influence may have been during his lifetime, 
it did not last, and hence his name attracted no particular attention 
after his death. 

It has been maintained by some (e.g. Lightfoot, in the Conten- 
porary Review, 1875, p. 834) that this epistle to Florinus was one of 
the earliest of Irenseus’ writings but Lipsius (Dect. of Chrtst. Lio. 
III. 263) has given other and satisfactory reasons for thinking that 
Florinus’ heresy, and therefore Irenaeus’ epistle and his work Ox 
the Oxdoad, belonged to the time of Victor, and hence were later 
than the work -lgaéust Heresies, A Syviac fragment of an epistle 
concerning Florinus, addressed by Irenceus to Victor (Harvey's edi- 
tion, Fragm. 28), is extant, and supports Lipsius’ conclusion. It 
would seem that Irencus, subsequent to the writing of his great 
work, learning that Vlorinus was holding heretical opinions on the 
origin of evil, addressed him the episde mentioned in this chapter. 
That afterward, Florinus having embraced Valentinianism, and hay- 
ing written ‘fan abominable book” (as the fragment just referred to 
says), lrenceus wrote his work On the Ogdoud, and subsequently 
addressed his epistle to Victor, calling upon him to take decisive 
measures against llorinus, now seen to be a regular heretic. What 
was the result of Irenwus’ epistles and book we do not know; we 
hear nothing more about the matter, nor do we know anything more 
about Florinus (for Augustine’s mention of llorinus as the founder 
of a sect of Floriniani is a mistake; see Salmon, é.c.). 

4 This treatise, Ow the Ovdoad, is no longer extant, though it ts 

robable that we have a few fragments of it (sce Harvey, I. clxvi.), 
Lhe importance which Irenawus attached to this work 1s seen from 
the solemn adjuration with which he closed it. It must have been 
Jargely identical in substance with the portions of his aldv. fer. 
which deal with the cons of the Valentinians. It may have been little 
more than an enlargement of those portions of the earlier work, The 
Ogdoad (Greck, oySoas, a word signifying primarily a thing in eight 
parts) occupied a prominent place in the speculations of the Gnos- 
ties. Valentinus taught cight primary aeons, in four pairs, as the 
root and origin of the other wons and of all beings. These eight he 
called.the first or primary Ogdoad; and hence a work upon the 
Oxdoad, written against a Valentinian, must, of course, be a general 
discussion of the Valentinian doctrine of the aons, ‘The word Og- 


that he himself had been acquainted with 

the first successors of the apostles.5 Atthe 2 
close of the treatise we have found a most 
beautiful note which we are constrained to insert 
in this work. It runs as follows: 

“T adjure thee who mayest copy this book, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by his glorious 
advent when he comes to judge the living and 
the dead, to compare what thou shalt write, and 
correct it carefully by this manuscript, and also 
to write this adjuration, and place it in the 
copy.” 

These things may be profitably read in 38 
his work, and related by us, that we may 
have those ancient and truly holy men as the 
best example of painstaking carefulness. 

In the letter to Florinus, of which we 4 
have spoken,’ Irenceus mentions again his 
intimacy with Polycarp, saying : 

“These doctrines, O Florinus, to speak 
mildly, are not of sound judgment. ‘These 
doctrines disagree with the Church, and drive 
into the greatest impicty those who accept them. 


“These doctrines, not even the heretics outside 


of the Church, have ever dared to publish. 
These doctrines, the presbyters who were be- 
fore us, and who were companions of the apos- 
tles, did not deliver to thee. 

“Yor when I was a boy, I saw theem 5 
lower Asia with Polycarp, moving in splen- 
dor in the royal court,* and endeavoring to 
gain his approbation. I remember the 6 
events of that time more clearly than those 
of recent years. For what boys learn, growing 
with their mind, becomes joined with it ; so that 
I am able to describe the very place in which 
the blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed, and 
his goings out and his comings in, and the man- 


doad was not used by all the Gnostics in the same sense. It was quite 
commonly employed to denote the supercelestial region which lay 
above the seven planetary spheres (or Hebdomad), and hence above 
the control of the seven angels who severally presided over these 
spheres. In the Valentinian system a higher sphere, the Pleroma, 
the abode of the wons, was added, and the supercelestial sphere, the 
Ogdoad of the other systems, was commonly called the Mesotes, or 
middle region, For further particulars in regard to the Ogdoad, sce 
Salmon’s articles eddomad and Ogdoad in the Dict.of Christ. Brox. 

5 Literally, “in which he shows that he himself had seized upon 
(karevAnpevac) the first succession (Stadoxyv) of the apostles.” In 
order to emphasize the fact that he was teaching true doctrine, he 
pointed out, as he did so often elsewhere, the circumstance that he 
was personally acquainted with disciples of the apostles, 

& Tt was not at all uncommon for copyists, both by accident and 
by design, to make changes, often serious, in copying books. We 
have an instance of intentional alterations mentioned in Bk. IV. 
chap, 23. It is not at all strange, therefore, that such an adjuration 
should be attashed to a work which its author considered especially 
liable to corruption, or whose accurate transcription be regarded as 
peculiarly important. Compare the warning given in Rey. xxit. 18, 
tg, The fragments from Irenaeus’ works preserved in this chapter 
are translated in the .4vte-Micene fathers, I. p. 568 sq. : 

7 The epistle On Monarchy mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

4 év ry BaotdAcky avAy. This expression is a little puzzling, as 
the word BaaiAcey implies the iniperial court, and could not properly 
be used of the proyincial court of the proconsul. No sojourn of an 
emperor in Asia Minor is known which will meet the chronology of 
the case; and hence Lightfoot (Comtentporary Review, May, 1875, 
p. 834) has offered the plausible suggestion that the words may have 
heen loosely employed to denote the court of Titus Aurelius Fulvus, 
who was proconsul of Asia about 136 A.b., and afterward became the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, 
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ner of his life, and his physical appearance, and 
his discourses to the people, and the accounts 
which he gave of his intercourse with John and 
with the others who had seen the Lord. And 
as he remembered their words, and what he 
heard from them concerning the Lord, and con- 
cerning his miracles and his teaching, having 
received them from eyewitnesses of the ‘Word 
of life,’® Polycarp related all things in har- 
7 mony with the Scriptures. These things 
being told me by the mercy of God, I lis- 
tened to them attentively, noting them ‘dow h, 
not on paper, but in my heart. And continually, 
through God’s grace, I recall them faithfully. 
And I am able to bear witness before God that 
if that blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard 
any such thing, he would have cried out, and 
stopped his ears, and as was his custom, would 
have exclaimed, O good God, unto what times 
hast thou spared me that I should endure these 
things? And he would have fled from the place 
where, sitting or standing, he had heard 
8 such words.” And this can be shown 
plainly from the letters’ which he ‘sent, 
either to the neighboring churches for their con- 
firmation, or to some of the brethren, admon- 
ishing and exhorting them.” 
Thus far Ireneus. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Flow Apollonius suffered Martyrdom at Rome. 


1 Axout the same time, in the reign of Com- 

modus, our condition became more favora- 
ble, and through the grace of God the churches 
throughout the entire world enjoyed peace,’ and 
the word of salvation was leading every soul 
from every race of man to the devout worship 
of the God of the universe. So that now at 
Rome many who were highly distinguished for 
wealth and family turned with all their house- 

hold and relatives unto their salvation. 
2 3ut the demon who hates what is good, |; 

being malignant in his nature, could not 
endure this, but prepared himself again for con- 
flict, contriving many devices against us. And 
he brought to the judgment seat Apollonius,’ of 


oy eas fate 

10 This would have been quite like Polycarp, who appears to have 
had a special horror of heretics. Compare his words to Marcion, 
quoted above, in Bk. TVechip.s4. He seems to h: ive inherited this 
horror from John the apostle, if Lrenaus’ account is to be believed; 
see Adv. Her. III. 3, 4, quoted by Lusebius in Dk. IL. chap, 28, 
and in Bk. TV. chap. rq. 

11 We know of only one epistle by Polycarp, that to the Philip- 
pians, which is still extant. Upon his life and epistle, see Bk. LV, 
chap. T4, notes 5 and 16, 

1 Marcia, concubine of Commodus, and possessed of great influ- 
ence over him, favored the Christians (according to Dion Cassius 
LXII. 4), and as a consequence they enjoyed comparative peace 
during his reign, 

2 Jerome (ite ofr. 2, chap. 42, and LAist. ad Magnum, 4) calls 
Apollonius a Roman senator, It is possible that this ts only a nat- 
ural conclusion drawn by Jerome from Eusebius’ statement that he 
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the city of Rome, a man renowned among the 
faithful for learning and philosophy, having 
stirred up one of his servants, who was well 
fitted for such a purpose, to accuse him.’ 
Lut this wretched man made the charge 8 
unseasonably, because by a royal decree 
it was unlawful that informers of such things 
should live. And his legs were broken imme- 
diately, Perennius the judge having pro- 
nounced this sentence upon him. But the 4 
martyr, highly beloved of God, being ear- 


defended himself before the Senate; and this possibility might seem 
to be strengthened by the fact that Eusebius does not call him a 
senator here, as we should expect him to do if he knew him to be 
one, On the other hand, it is highly probable (as shown in the next 
note) that Jerome had read the fuller account of Apollonius’ martyr- 
dom included by Eusebius in his Coflectéon of Martyrdoms, and 
henee it scems likely that that account contained the statement that 
Apollonius w is at senator. Jerome makes Apollonius oe author of 
an zusigne vodunten, which he read in the Senate in defense of his 
faith; But there seems to be no for indation for such a report. It is 
apparently the result simply of a misunderstanding of the words of 
Huscbius, who states that Apollonius delivered before the Senate a 
most e loquent defense a the faith, but does not imply that he wrote 
an apology. The words that i usebius uses at the close of this ch: \p- 
ter unply r: ther that the defense made by Apollonius was recorded 
after its ‘delivery, and that it is this report of it which can be read in 
his. fe tion of Martyrdoms, 
me, followed by Sophronius, reports that the accusation 
against Apollonius was brought by aslave. Jerome gives the slave’s 
name as Severus (@ servo Severo preditus); while Sophronius 
mitkes Severus the name of the judge (wapa tov SovAov mapa Xe- 
Bypw mpodobers Xptattavos eivat), The latter is impossible, how- 
ever, as the name of the judge was Perennius according to Eusebius. 
Vallarsi states that some MSS. of Jerome read sxb Commodo prin- 
cipe ac nee ro proditus, and supposes that ae Severo is a corrup- 
tion for the words @ seve (which he thinks may have stood alone in 
the original text), and that some student, perceiving the error, wrote 
upon the margin of his copy the words @ servo, and that subse- 
quently the note crept into the text, while the word Sezevo was still 
retained, thus producing our present reading @ servo Severo, This 
is an ingenious suggestion, but the fact is overlooked that Sophronius 
undoubtedly read in the original translated by him the words @ serze 
Severe, for we can explain his rendering only by supposing that he 
read thus, but understood the word Severe as the dative of the indirect 
object after Prodi Sy iste. id of the able (tive in appositic m with sero. 
In the face of Sophronius’ testimony to the original form of the text, 
no alteration of the common reading can be ‘accepted. As to the 
source of Jcrome’s Severus, since there is nothing in the present 
chapter of Eusebius to suggest such an addition, and no reason can 
be imagined for the independent insertion of the name, the only le- 
gitimate conclusion seems to be, that the name occurred in the ac- 
count of Apollonius’ martyrdom referred to by Eusebius just below, 
and that Jerome took it thence, If this be so, then that martyrology 
must have been the authority also for Jerome’s statement that Apol- 
lonius was accused by a slave; and hence the statement may be 
accepted as true, and not as the result of a amisinterpretation of the 
refe rence of usebius’ words (eva ye Tia Tw €ls TauTa emerndevy 
avrw), as supposed by some, Since it is thus almost certain that 
Jerome had himself ps: amined the fuller account of Apollonius’ mar- 
tyrdom referred to by Eusebius, a favorable light is thrown back 
upon his report that Apollonius was a senator, and it becomes prob- 
wble that he obtained this statement from the same source (see the 
pre vious note). 

4 M.de Mandajors, in his A/7¢stofre de Acad. des Inseript, tom. 
18, p. 220 (according to Gieseler’s Ch. H/ést., Harper's edition, ifs 
p. 127), ‘‘ thinks that the slave was put to death as the betrayer of 
his master, according to an old law renewed by ‘Trajan; but that 
the occurrence had been misunderstood by the Christians, and had 
es rise to the tradition, which is found in ‘Tertullian and in the 

dictum ad Comnt. ste, that an emperor at this period had de- 
creed the punishment of dex ith for denouncing a Christian.” Such a 
Jaw against the denunciation of masters by slaves was passed under 
Nerva; butt Giescler remarks that, in accordance with the principles 
of the laws upon this subject, ‘ cither Apollonius only, or his slave 
only, could have been put to death, but in no case both, Jerome 
does not say cither that Severus was the slave of Apollonius, or that 
he was executed; and since Eusebius grounds this execution ex- 
pressly on a supposititious law, it may have belonged only to the 
Oriental tradition, which may hawe adduced this instance in support 
of the alleged law.” It is possible that Gieseler is right in this con- 
clusion; but it is also quite possthle that Eusebius’ statement that 
the slave was exce uted is correct. ‘Vhe ground of the execution was, 
of course, not, as Musebius thinks, the fact that he brought an accu- 
sation against a Christian, but, as remarked by de M: indajors, the 
fact that, being a slave, he betrayed his master. Had the informant 
been executed ‘because ‘he brought an accusation against a Christian, 
the subsequent execution of the latter would be inexplicable, But 
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nestly entreated and requested by the judge to 
give an account of himself before the Senate, 
made in the presence of all an eloquent defense 
of the faith for which he was witnessing. And 
as if by decree of the Senate he was put to death 
by decapitation ; an ancient law requiring that 
those who were brought to the judgment scat 

and refused to recant should not be liber- 
5 ated.” Whoever desires to know his argu- 

ments before the judge and his answers to 
the questions of Perennius, and his entire de- 
fense before the Senate will find them in the 
records of the ancient martyrdoms which we 
have collected.° 


CHAPTER XXII, 
The Bishops that were well known at this Time. 


In the tenth year of the reign of Commodus, 
Victor’ succeeded Fleutherus,* the latter having 


it is conceivable that the prefect Perennius may have sentenced the 
informant to death, in accordance with the old law mentioned by de 
Mandajors, and that then, Apollonius being a senator, he may have 
requested him to appear before that body, and make his defense to 
them, in order that he might pass judgment upon him in accordance 
with the decision of the Senate. It is quite conceivable that, the 
emperor being inclined to favor the Christians, Perennius may not 
have cared to pass judgment against Apollonius until he had learned 
the opinion of the Senate on the matter (cf. what Neander has to say 
on the subject, in his Cz. //zst.). As remarked by Valesius, the 
Senate was not a judicial court, and hence could not itself sentence 
Apollonius; but it could, of course, communicate to the prefect its 
opinion, and he could then pass judument accordingly. It is signifi- 
cant that the Greek reads woav ano doypartos cuyKAyrTon, inserting 
the particle waar, ‘‘as if”; i.e. “as rf by decree of the Senate.” 

5 Valesius thinks the reference here is to Pliny’s rescript to Tra- 
jan (see above, Bk, II]. chap. 33). This is possible, though the 
teee eee of Eusebius seems to imply a more generak reference to all 

kinds of cases, not simply to the cases of Christians, 

6 On Eusebius’ great Collection of Martyrdoms, which is now 
lost, see above, p. 30. 

1 The dates assigned to Victor’s episcopate by the ancient authori- 
ties vary greatly. Eusebius here puts his accession in the tenth 
year of Commodus (i.e. 18) A.p.), and this is accepted by Lipsius as 
the correct date. Jerome’s version of the C/ron. puts his accession 
in the reign of Pertinax, or the first year of Septimius Severus (i.e. 
193), while the Armenian yersion puts it in the seventh year of Com- 
modus (186). Eusebius, in his 4//s¢foxy, does not state directly the 
duration of his episcopate, but in chap, 28 he says that Zephyrinus 
succeeded him about the ninth year of Severus, ic. according to his 
erroneous reckoning (see Bk. VI. chap. 21, note 3) about 200, which 
would give Victor an episcopate of about eleven years. Jerome, in 
his version of the Chron. and in his de vir. 7/7., assigns him ten 
Bish the Armenian version of the Chyonw. twelve years. The 

iberian Catalogue makes his episcopate something over nine years 

long; the Felician Catalogue something over ten. Lipsius, consid- 
ering Vietor in connection with his successors, concludes that he 
held office between nine and ten years, and therefore gives as his 
dates 189-193 or 199 (see p. 172 sy)» According to an anonymous 
writer quoted in chap, 28, Victor excommunicated Vheodotus of 
Byzantium for teaching that Christ was a mere man, He is best 
known, however, on account of his action in connection with the 
great Quartodecinan controversy (see chap. 24). Jerome, in his 
version of the C/roz., says of him cusus medtocria de religtone 
extant volnmina, and in his de utr. Wl. chap. 34, he tells us that 
he wrote upon the passover, and also some other works (super 
guestione Pasche, et alia quedam serthens opuscula),  Uar- 
nack believes that he has discovered one of these works (all of 
which have been supposed lost) in the Pseudo-Cyprianic de 4 fea- 
torthus. In his Vevte und Untyrs. Bad. V. Heft 1, he has discussed 

- the subject in a very learned and ingenious manner. ‘The theory 
has much to commend it, but there are difficulties in its way which 
have not yet been removed; and {| gun inclined to think it a product 
of the tirst half of the third century, rather than of the last quarter of 
the second (sce the writer’s review of Harnack’s discussion in the 
Presbyterian Review, Jan,, 18), p. 143 Sudq-)- 

2 On Eleutherus, see the [ytroduction to this book, note 2. As 
remarked there, Mleutherus, acensding to the testimony of most of 
our sources, heli office tifteen yrars. The “ thirteen years” of this 


held the episcopate for thirteen years. In the 
same year, after Julian® had completed his tenth 
year, Demetrius * received the charge of the par- 
ishes at Alexandria. At this time the above- 
mentioned Serapion,’ the eighth from the apos- 
tles, was still well known as bishop of the church 
at Antioch. Theophilus® presided at Casarea 
in Palestine; and Narcissus,’ whom we have 
mentioned before, still had charge of the church 
at Jerusalem. Dacchylus® at the same time was 
bishop of Corinth in Greece, and Polycrates? of 


the part of Eusebius of a trustworthy tradition that he diced im the 
tenth year of Commodus, which, since he incorrectly put his acees- 
sion into the seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius (or Antoninus 
Verus, as he calls him), made it necessary for him to draw the false 
conclusion that he held office only thirteen years. 

8 On Julian, bishop of Alexandria, sce chap. 9, note 2. 

4 The date of the accession of Demetrius, the eleventh bishop of 
Alexandria, as given here and in the C/yox., was 189 A.D. Accord- 
ing to Bk. VI. chap. 26, below, confirmed by the CAsox., he held 
office forty-three years. ‘here is no reason for doubting the ap- 
proximate accuracy of these dates. Demetrius is known to us chiefly 
because of his relations to Origen, which were at first friendly, but 
finally became hostile. He seems to have been a man of great energy, 
renowned as an administrator rather than as a literary character. 
He was greatly interested in the catechetical school at Alexandria, 
but does not seem to have tauvht in it, and he left no writings, so 
far as we know. His relations with Origen will come up frequently 
in the Sixth Book, where he is mentioned a number of times (see 
especially chap. 8, note 4). 

5 On Serapion, bishop of Antioch, see above, chap. 19. 

& Theophilus, bishop of Czesarea, has gained prominence chiefly 
on account of his connection with the paschal controversy. He 
presided with Narcissus over the council mentioned in the next 
chapter, which was called to consider the paschal question, and in 
conjunction with the other bishops present composed an cpistle, 
which was still extant in Musebius’ time (according to the next 
chapter), and of which he gives a fragment in chap, 25. Jerome, in 
his de wir. 77. c. 43, speaks very highly of this eptstle (syodscamz 
valde utilem composuit epistolant); but it seems to have been no 
longer extant in his time, for in mentioning it and the epistle of 
Bacchylus of Corinth and others in his Céyox., he says that the 
memory of them sull endured (guarvie memorta ad nos usque 
perdurat), The dates of Vheophilus’ accession to office and of his 
death are not known to us, 

7 On Narcissus, see above, chap. 12. 

8 This Bacchylus is possibly identical with the Bacchylides who 
is mentioned in Bk. LV. chap. 23 as one of those who had urged 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, to write a certain epistle. Bacchylus 
also is prggiinent solely on account of his connection with the pas- 
chal controversy. According to the next chapter, he was himself 
the author of an epistle on the subject, which he wrote, according to 
Jerome (de arr, md. c. 44), in the name of all the bishops of Achaia 
(ex omintim gui tn Achata erant episcoformm persona). But 
the words of Eusebius seem to imply that the epistle was an indi- 
vidual, not a synodical one, for he docs not say, ** an epistle of those 
in,’? &c., as he does in every other case. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that Jerome, who had not seen the epistle, was mistaken in 
making it a synodical letter. Jerome characterizes it as an elegant 
composition (elegantent librium); but, like the epistle of Theophilus, 
mentioned in the preceding note, it seems not to have been extant in 
Jerome’s time. The dates of Bacchylus’ accession to office and of 
his death are not known to us, 

® Polyerates, bishop of Ephesus, is one of the most noted men 
connected with the paschal controversy, for the reason that he was 
the leader of the bishops of the province of Asia, in which province 
alone the Quartodeciman practice was uniformly observed. He was 
thus the leading opponent of Bishop Victor of Rome. His relation 
to the paschal controversy is brought out more fully in chap. 24. 
The dates of Polyerates’ accession to office and of his death are 
not known to us; though, of course, with Theophilus, Narcissus, 
Bacchylus, and the other bishops concerned in the 4 hal contro- 
versy, he flourtshed during the reign of Septimius Severus, while 
Victor was bishop of Rome. The only writing of Polycrates of 
which we know ts his epistleto Victor, a portion of which is quoted 
by Eusebius, in Bk. TTL. chap. 31, and a still larger portion in chap. 
24 of this book. 

Jerome, in his de zr. 7/2. c. 45, speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of Polycrates, and quotes from Husebius the larger fracment, 
viven in chap, 24, adding, Alec propierea posut, ut cneentum et 
anclorttatem virt ex parvo opusculs demonustrarem, he fact 
that he quotes only the passages given by Eusebius would be enough 
to show that he quoted from Husebius, and not directly from Poly- 
crates, €ven were it not plain from the statement in his C/hxon., re- 
ferred to in note 6, that Polyerates’ epistle was, so far as Jerome 
knew, no longer extant. Polyerates himself informs us, in the sec- 
ond fragment given in chap, 24, that he wrote his epistle with the 


chapter are therefore an error, clearly caused by the possession on | consent and approyal of all the bishops present at the council sum- 
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the parish of Ephesus. And besides these. a 
multitude of others, as is likely, were then prom- 
inent. But we have given the names of those 
alone, the soundness of whose faith has come 
down to us in writing. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Question then agitated concerning the 
yeoyTI SY 
Wssover. 


al A QUESTION of no small importance arose 

at that time. For the parishes of all Asia, as 
from an older tradition, held that the fourteenth 
day of the moon, on which day the Jews were com- 
manded to sacrifice the lamb, should be observed 
as the feast of the Saviour’s passover.! It was 


moned by him to discuss the paschal question. The fact that both 
Eusebius and Jerome praise Polycrates so highly, and testify to his 
orthodoxy, shows how completely the paschal que stion had been 
buried before their time, and how little the Quartodeciman practice 
was feared. 

1 The great question of dispute between the church of Asia 
Minor and the rest of Christendom was whether the paschal com- 
munion should be celebrated on the fourteenth of Nisan, or on the 
Sunday of the resurrection festival, without regard to Jewish chro- 
nology. ‘The Christians of Asia Minor, appe aling to the exi unple of 
the apostles, John and Philip, and to the uniform practice of the 
Church, celebrated the Christian passover always on the fourteenth 
of Nisan, whatever day of the week that might be, by a solemn fast, 
and closed the day with the communion in commemoration of the 
last paschal supper of Christ. The Roman church, on the other 
hand, followed by all the rest of Christendom, celebrated the death 
of Christ always on Vriday, and his resurrection on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the first full moon after the vernal equinox, and continued 
their paschal fast until the latter day. It thus happened that the 
fast of the Asiatic Christians, terminating, as it did, with the four- 
teenth of Nisan, often closed some days before the fast of the other 
churches, and the lack of uniformity occasioned great scandal. As 
Schaff says: ‘* The gist of the paschal controversy was, whether the 
Jewish paschal day (be ita Iriday or not) or the C Wrists in Sunday 
should control the idea and time of the entire festival.” Whe former 
practice emphasized Christv’s death; the latter his resurrection, ‘he 
first discussion of the question took place between Polycarp and 
Anicetus, bishop of Rome, when the former was on a visit to that 
city, between 150 and 15 Irenaeus gives an account of this, which 
is quoted by Eusebius in “ch: ip. 25. Volycarp clung to the Asiatic 
practice of observing the ryth of Nisan, but could not persuade Ani- 
cetus to do the same, nor could Anicetus persuade hun not to ob- 
serve that day. They nevertheless communed together in Rome, 
and separated in peace. About 170 A.p. the controversy broke out 
again in Laodicea, the chief disputants being Melito of Sardis and 
Apolinarius of Hierapolis (see above, Uk. TV. chap. 26, note 1, and 
chap. 27, noter). In this controversy Melito adyocated the tradi- 
tional Asiatic custom of observing the fourteenth day, while Apolt- 
narius opposed it. To distinguish two parties of Quartodecimans, 
a Jud: uzing and a more orthodox, —as must be done if Apolina- 
rius is regarded, as he is by many, as a Quartodeeiman, is, as Schaff 
shows, entirely unwarranted. We know. only of the one party, and 
Apolin: irius did not belong to it, The third stage of the controversy, 
which took place while Victor was bishop of Rome, in the last dec- 
ade of the second century, was much more bitter and important. 
The leaders of the two sides were Polycrates, bishop of Mphesus, and 
Victor, bishop of Rome, —the latter an overbearing man, who_be- 
lieved that he, as Bishop of Rome, had a right to demand of all 
other churches conformity to the practices of his own church, ‘Ihe 
controvers es came to an open rupture between the churches of Asia 
and that of Rome, but other churches did not sympathize with the 
severe measures of Victor, and the breach was gradually healed, 
—just how and when we do not know; but the Roman practice 
gradually prevailed over the Asiatic, and fins lly, at the Council of 
Nicwa (425), was declared binding upon the whole Church, while 
the old Asi. tic practice was condemned. ‘Vhis decision was acqut- 
esced in by the bishops of Asia, as well as by the rest of the world, 
and only scattered churches continued to cling to the practice of the 
enrher Asiatic s, and they were branded as heretics, and called Quar- 
todecimanians (from gvarta dees), a name which we carry ‘back 
and apply to all who observed the fourteenth day, even those of the 
second and third centuries. “‘Vhis bricf summ: ry W ill enable us bet- 
ter to understand the accounts of Musebius, who ts our chief author- 
ity on the subject. The paschal controversy has had an important 
bearitig upon the question of the authentictty of the fourth Gospel, 
the ‘Viibinge n evitics having drawn from this controversy one of 
their strongest arguments against its genuineness. ‘This subject 
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therefore necessary to end their fast on that day, 
whatever day of the week it should happen to 
be. But it was not the custom of the churches 
in the rest of the world to end it at this time, 
as they observed the practice which, from apos- 
tolic tradition, has prevailed to the present time, 
of terminating the fast on no other day than on 
that of the resurrection of our Saviour. 

Synods and assemblies of bishops were 2 
held on this account,’ and all, with one 
consent, through mutual correspondence drew 
up an ecclesiastical decree, that the mystery of 
the resurrection of the Lord should be cele- 
brated on no other but the Lord’s day, and 
that we should observe the close of the paschal 
fast on this day only, ‘There is still extant 
writing of those who were then assembled in 
Palestine, over whom Theophilus,’ bishop of 
Cwsarea, and Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, 
presided. And there is also another writing 
extant of those who were assembled at Rome 
to consider the same question, which bears the 
name of Bishop Victor ;* also of the bishops in 


cannot he discussed here, but the reader is referred, for a brief state- 
ment of the case, to Schalf’s Ch. A/ést. If. 219. Whe Johaanine con- 
troversy has given rise to an extensive literature on these paschal 
disputes. Among the most important works are Hilgenfeld’s Der 
Paschastrett im alten Alrche nach setner Bedeutung fur dle 
Arrehengesch. $. av.; and Sc hifrer’ s Die Paschastreitigheiten 
des 2206 Bie Yahr hionde rts, in the Zettschrtft fiir hist. Theologre, 
1870, 182-284, —the latter perhaps the ablést extended discus- 

sion ot ne subject extant. The re: ader is also referred to the article 
Hsaster, in Suuth’s Dict. of Christ. Ant., to Hefele’s Conctlien- 
86-1or; and especially to the "a upter on the paschal 
contraversies in Schaff’s Ch. f/est. Vol. IL. p: 209-220. This chap- 
ter of Schatt’s is the clearest, and, in the opinion of the writer, b 
far the most satisfactory, brief statement of the whole subject which 
we hi ve. 

* Although other synods are mentioned by the Lidelus synodr- 
eus (of the ninth century), the only ones which we have good rea- 
son for accepting are those mentioned by Eusebius in this chapter 
and the next; viz. one in Palestine (the Lededlus synodreus gives 
two: one at Jerusalem, presided over by Narcissus, and another at 
Cyesarea, presided over by ‘Vheophilus, but the report 1s too late to 
be of authority); one in Pontus, under the presidency of Palmas; 
one in Gaul, under Irenveus; one in Osrhoéne in Mesopotamia; and 
one in Asia Minor, under Polycrates. Hefele (Conerliengesch. 1. 
p. ror) adds one in Rome under Victor; and although Eusebius does 
not distinetly mention such a synod, we are undoubtedly to conclude 
that the epistle written by Victor was a synodical epistle, and hence 
Hefele is, in all probability, correct in assuming that some kind of a 
synod, whether municipal or provincial, took pl: ice there at this time 
(see note 4). From the words of E susebius, at the close of the chap- 
ter, we may gather that still other synods than those mentioned by 
him were held on this subject. he di ite of all of these councils is 
commonly given as 198 A.p., but there is no particular authority for 
that year. Jerome's version of the Chron, assigns the composition 
of the yarious epistles to the fourth year of Septimius Severus (196- 
197); but it is clear that he is giving only an approximate date. We 
can say only that the synods took place sometime during Victor’s 
episcopate, All the councils as we learn from this chapter, except 
the one under Polycrates in Asia Minor, decided against the Quar- 
todeciman practice, Athanasius, however (de Syn. Gus), sper iks of 
Christians of Syria, Cilicia, and aay fey ioe as ce lebrating the pas- 
chal feast on the fourteenth day; and Jerome (de vir, id. c. 35) 
says that many eee of Asia and of the Orient kept up this ob- 
servance. It is possible that the practice was from the bevinning 
more widely spread than Musebius supposed, or, what is more prob- 
able, that the words of Athanasius and Jerome’ refer to individual 
churches and bishops, whose observance of the fourteenth day was 
not veneral enough to invalidate what Kusebius says of the common 
consent of the whole Church, outside of Asia Minor, against the 
Quartodeciman practice, and that this individual observance, not be- 
ine officially recognized by any synod, did not seem to him to re- 
quire mention. 

’ On ‘Theophilus and Narcissus, see the preceding chapter, notes 
6 and 7. 

4 érioxomov Bixtopa SnAovoa. This and the following epistles 
are no longer extant, nor have we any fragments of them. They 
seem to have disappeared, even before Jerome’ s time; at least, he 
speaks only of the memory of them as remaining to his duy (ce 
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Pontus over whom Palmas,’ as the oldest, pre- 
sided; and of the parishes in Ganl of whith 

Irenzus was bishop, and of those in 
3  Osrhoéne® and the cities there ; and a per- 

sonal letter of Bacchylus,’ bishop of the 
church at Corinth, and of a great many others, 
who uttered the same opinion and judgment, 
and cast the same vote. And that which has 
been given above was their unanimous decision.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Disagreement in Asta. 


1 But the bishops of Asia, led by Polycra- 
tes, decided to hold to the old custom 
handed down to them.! He himself, in a letter 
which he addressed to Victor and the church of 
Rome, set forth in the following words the tradi- 
tion which had come down to him :? 
2 “We observe the exact day ; n¢ither add- 
ing, nor taking away. Vor in Asia also great 
lights have fallen asleep, which shall rise again on 
the day of the Lord’s coming, when he shall come 
with glory from heaven, and shall seek out all 
the saints. Among these are Philip, one of the 
twelve apostles, who fell asleep in Hierapolis ; 
and his two aged virgin daughters, and another 
daughter, who lived in the Holy Spirit and 
3 nowrests at Ephesus ; and, morcover, John, 
who was both a witness and a teacher, who 
reclined upon the bosom of the Lord, and, being 
a priest, wore the sacerdotal plate. He 
4 fell asleep at Ephesus. And Polycarp® in 
Smyrna, who was a bishop and martyr ; and 
Thraseas,* bishop and martyr from [Eumenia, 


chap. 22, note 6). Heinichen is certainly wrong in making this 
epistle an individual letter from Victor alone, for Muscbius expressly 
says that the epistle was from “those at Rome’? (rw em ‘Pwrns), 
which seems to imply a council, as in the other cases. The gram- 
matical construction naturally leads us to supply with the tov the 
word used with it in the previous sentence, ovyxexpoTnmevrwv, — 
“those who were assembled.” Valesius, Elefele, and others are, 
therefore, quite justified in assuming that, according to Eusebius, a 
synod met at Rome, also, at this time. ‘ 

5 Palmas, bishop of Amastris, in Pontus, mentioned by Diony- 
sius, in Bk. IV. chap. 23, above. 

6 Osrhotne was a region of country in northwestern Mesopo- 
tamia. . 

7 This epistle of Bacchylus is distinguished from the preceding 
ones by the fact that it is not a synodical or collective epistle, but 
the independent production of one man, if Eusebius’ report is correct 
(see the preceeding chapter, note 8). ‘Vhe epistles * of many others,’ 
mentioned in the next sentence, may have been of the same kind, 

8 Namely, against the observance of the fourteenth day. 

1 For a general account of the paschal controversy, see the pre- 
ceding chapter, note 1, On Polycrates, see chap, 22, note 9. 

2 A part of this passage from Polycrates’ epistle is quot din Dk. 
IIT. chap. 31. The extract given there begins with the second sen- 
tence of the fragment (‘Por in Asia great lights,’ &c.), and ex- 
tends to the report of John’s burial at Hphesus, For comments upon 
this portion of the fragment, see the notes given there. 

$3 On Polycarp, see Dk. LV. chap. £4, note 5. ; 

4 This Thraseas, said by Polycrates to have been bishop of 
Eumenia (a city in the veh ees part of Phrygia), was mentioned 
also by Apollonius in his work agaist the Montantsts (a cording to 
Eusebius, chap. 18, § 13, of this book). Ie is called by Polycrates, 
a martyr, and by Eusebius, in reference to Apollonius mention of 
him, ‘Cone of the martyrs of that time.” There is no reason to 
doubt that he was a martyr, in the full sense, as Polyearp was; but 
upon the more general use of the word waptus as, ©... ME Cone 
nection with John just above, see Bk. TIT. chap, 32, note 15. We 
know nothing more about this bishop ‘Phrascas, 
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who fell asleep in Smyrna. Why need I 5 
mention the bishop and martyr Sagaris’ who 

fell asleep in Laodicea, or the blessed Papirius,® 
or Melito,’ the unuch who lived altogether in 
the Holy Spirit, and who lies in Sardis, awaiting 
the episcopate from heaven, when he shall 

rise from the dead? All these observed the 6 
fourteenth day of the passover according to 

the Gospel, deviating in no respect, but follow- 
ing the rule of faith. And I also, Polycrates, 
the least of you all, do according to the tradition 
of my relatives, some of whom I have closely 
followed. For seven of my relatives were bish- 
ops; and I am the eighth. And my relatives 
always observed the day when the people? 

put away the leaven. I, therefore, bréthren, 7 
who have lived sixty-five years in the Lord, 

and have met with the brethren throughout the 
world, and have gone through every Holy Scrip- 
ture, am not affrighted by terrifying words. T*or 
those greater than I have said ‘ We ought to 
obey God rather than man.’”" He then 8 
writes of all the bishops who were present 
with him and thought as he did. His words 
are as follows : 

“{T could mention the bishops who were pres- 
ent, whom I summoned at your desire ;'! whose 
names, should I write them, would constitute a 
great multitude. And they, beholding my little- 
ness, gave their consent to the letter, knowing 
that I did not bear my gray hairs in vain, but had 
always governed my life by the Lord Jesus.” 

Thereupon Victor, who presided over the 9 
church at Rome, immediately attempted to 
cut off from the common unity the parishes of 
all Asia, with the churches that agreed with 
them, as heterodox ; and he wrote letters and de- 
clared all the brethren there wholly excommuni- 


5 On Sagaris, see above, Dk. TV. chap. 26, note 22. 

6 Polyerates does not call Papirius a bishop or a martyr, and we 
know nothing about him. Simeon Metaphrastes, upon whose re- 
ports little reliance can be placed, in his life of Polycarp (according 
to Valesius), makes Papirius a successor of Polycarp, as bishop of 
Smyrna, 

* On Melito, see Bk. IV. chap. 26, note 1. 

8 A careful exegesis of the passages in John’s Gospel, which are 
supposed by some to contradict the synoptic account, and to put 
Christ's death on the fourteenth day of Nisan mstead ofon the fifteenth, 
shows that John agrees with the Synoptists in putting the passover 
meal on the fourteenth and the death of Christ on the fifteenth (see 
Schaft's CA, /fest, Vol 1. p. 133 ff, and the authorities referred to by 
him). ‘Whe Asiatte churches, in observing the fourteenth of Nisan, were 
commemorating the last passover feast and the death of the pasehal 
Lamb. ‘Vheir practice did not imply that they believed that Christ 
died on the fourteenth (as can be seen from fragments of Apolina- 
rius’ work quoted in the Chyonu. Paschale, and referred to above; 
see, also, Schalf, Vol. LL. p. 21g). They were in full agreement 
with all four Gospels in putting his death on the fifteenth. But the 
pasehal controversy did not hinge on the day of the month on which 
Christ died, —in regard to which there was no widespread disagree- 
ment, — but on the question as to whether a particular dey of the 
week or of the month was to be celebrated. 

“i.e. the Jews. The passover feast among the Jews took place 
on the evening of the fourteenth of Nisan, and was eaten with un- 
leavened bread (Ex. xii. 6 ef passé). It was on the fourteenth of 
Nisan, therefore, that the Jews “threw away" the lenven, and 
until the evening of the twenty-first, when the seven days’ feast of 
unleavencd bread closed, they used no leayen. 

W Acts v.29, 

NM According to this, the Asiatic Council was summoned at the 
request of Vietor of Rome, and in all probability this was the ease 
with all the councils referred to in the last chapter, 
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10 cate.” But this did not please all the bish- 
ops. And they besought him to consider 


the things of peace, and of neighborly unity and 
love. Words of theirs are extant, sharply 
rebuking Victor. Among them was Tren:eus, 
who, sending letters in the name of the 
brethren in Gaul over whom he presided, main- 
tained that the mystery of the resurrection of 
the Lord should be observed only on the Lord’s 
day. He fittingly admonishes Victor that he 
should not cut off whole churches of God which 
observed the tradition of an ancient custom, 
and after many other words he proceeds as 
follows :"° 

“ For the controversy is not only concern- 
ing the day, but also concerning the very 
manner of the fast. For some think that they 
should fast one day, others two, yet others more ; 
some, moreover, count their day as consist- 
ing of forty hours day and night.'* And this 
variety in its observance has not originated 
in our time; but long before in that of our an- 
cestors. It is likely that they did not hold to 


I 


12 


13 


12 There has been considerable discussion as to whether Victor 


actually excommunicated the Asiatic churches or only threatened to | 


do so. Socrates (//. /¢. V. 22) says directly that he excommuni- 
cated them, but many have thought that Musebins does not say it. 
For my part, | cannot understand that Husebius’? words mean any- 
thing else than that he did actually cut off communion with them, 
The Greek reads dxotvwvytovs TavTas apoyv TOUS EKeLoe MVAKYpUT- 
tov adcApovs, ‘Whis scems to me decisive. 

13: ‘This epistle is no longer extant, but im addition to the frag- 
ments given in this chapter by Musebius, a few other extracts from 
it are found in other writers; thus, in the Pscudo-Justunian Oves- 
trones et responsa ad orthodowvos occurs a yuotation from Ire- 
nwus’ work Ox Faster (rept tod magxa), which is doubtless to be 
identified with this epistle to Victor (ed. Hlarvey, Gree. frag. 
7; Eng. translation in Avte-Vicene fathers, 1. p. 569). Maxi- 
mus of Turin, also, in his Sexo b U/L. de Hleemos., gives a brief 
quotation from “ The epistle to Victor” (ELarvey, Grac, frag, 
5, trans, Zz?.). tis possible that some other unnamed fragments 
given by Harvey are from this episde. Prom Musebius’ words we 
learn that Trenceus agreed with Victor as to the proper time of keep- 
ing the feast, and yet he did not agree with him in his desire to ex- 
communicate those who followed the other practice, 

14 ‘The punctuation of this sentence is a disputed matter. Some 
editors omit the semicolon after the words “yet others more,” trans- 
lating, “ For some think that they should fast one day, others two, 
yet others more, and some forty; and they count the hours of the 
day and night together as their day.” The sense is thus matertally 
changed, but the Greek seems to necessitate rather the punctua- 
tion which I have followed in my translation, and so that punc- 
tuation is adopted by Valesius, Gahanna: Burton, Schweuler, 
Laemmer, Heinichen, Closs, Cruse, and others. i 
moreover, that the forty hours’ fast should be mentioned in this 
connection by Trenaeus, as we learn from ‘Tertullian that it was very 
common; whereas we have no other trace of the forty days’ fast at 
so early a date (cf, the next note), c 

16 The fast preceding the celebration of the paschal supper, which 
has grown gradually into our Lent of forty days preceeding Master, 
is, we are told here by Trenieus, much older than his day. Et is thus 
carried back at least close to apostolic times, and there ts no reason 
to think that it was not observed about as soon as the celebration of 
the paschal supper itself was established. Tertullian also mentions 
the fast, which continued, according to him (de Fesusudo, chap. 2), 
during the period “in which the bridegroom was taken away,” i.e, 
in which Jesus was under the power of death, ‘ 

We learn from this passage of lrenwus’ epistle that the duration 
of the fast varied greatly. From Socrates (//. 2. V. 22) and Sozo- 
men (//, 2. VII. 19) we learn that the variation was as great in 
their time. Some fasted three, some six, some seven weeks, and so 
on. Socrates (¢.c.) informs us that the fast, whatever its duration, 
was always called teovapaxooty (guadrigestia), Ve does not 
know why this is, but says that Various reasons are given by others. 
The time between Jesus! death and'his resurrection was very early 
computed as forty hours in length, — from noon of Wriday to four 
o'clock Sunday morning. ‘This may have lain at the basis of the 
number forty, which was so persistently used to designate the fast, 
for Tertullian tells uscthat the fast was intended to cover the period 
during which Jesus was dead. Tt ts dus idea which undoubtedly 
underlay the fast of forty hours which Tvenwus mentions, ‘Lhe fasts 
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We should expect, | 
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strict accuracy, and thus formed a custom for 
their posterity according to their own simplicity 
and peculiar mode. Yet all of these lived none 
the less in peace, and we also live in peace with 
one another ; and the disagreement in regard to 
the fast confirms the agreement in the faith.” 

Ife adds to this the following account, 
which I may properly insert : 

“ Among these were the presbyters before So- 
ter, who presided over the church which thou now 
rulest. We mean Anicetus, and Pius, and Hygi- 
nus, and ‘Pelesphorus, and Xystus. ‘They neither 
observed it’’ themselves, nor did they permit 
those after them to do so, And yet though not 
observing it, they were none the less at peace 
with those who came to them from the parishes 
in which it was observed ; although this observ- 
ance was more opposed to those who did 
not observe it.” But none were ever cast 
out on account of this form; but the pres- 
byters before thee who did not observe it, sent 
the eucharist to those of other parishes who 
observed it.“ And when the blessed Poly- 
carp was at Rome” in the time of Anicetus, 


14 


16 


16 


of Moses, of Elijah, and of Jesus in the desert would also of course 
have creat influence in determining the length of this, the most im- 
portant fast of the year, Already before the end of the third century 
the fast had extended itself in many quarters to cover a number of 
weeks, and in the time of Fusebius the forty days’ fast had already 
become a common thing (see his de Hasch, chap. 5), and even Origen 
refers to it (/fom. fe Lev, X, ‘The present duration of the fast 
—forty days exclusive of Sundays—was fixed in the seventh or 
eiwhth century. Cf, Sinker's article on Lent in Smith's Dze¢. of 
Christ, Ant. and Kricg’s article, “este, in Kraus’ Encyclop. der 
Christ. sllterthiimer, 1. p. 489. 

W i.e, the fourteenth day. 

W'Vhe Greek reads: Kat toe waddov evavtiov iy TO Tnpety Tos 
fen Tnpovaet. “Lhe meaning is, that the observance of the fourteenth 
day by these strangers in Rome itself, among those who did not ob- 
serve that day, would be noticeable and more distasteful than the 
mere report that the day was so observed in Asia could be. If Vic- 
tor’s predecessor, therefore, allowed such persons to observe that 
day even in Rome, how much more should he allow the Asiatics to 
observe it in their own land. 

IS Valesius, followed by others, interprets this sentence as mean- 
ing that the presbyters of Rome sent the eucharist to other parishes 
where the paschal festival was observed on the fourteenth of the 
month, The council of Laodicea (Can. 14) forbade the sending of 
the cucharist to other parishes, which shows that the custom must 
have been widespread before the end of the fourth century, and it is 
therefore quite possible that the bishops of Rome, even as early as 
the time of Trenazus, pursued the same practice, But in regard to 
the statement made here by Irenaeus, it must be said that, so far as 
we are able to ascertain, only the churches of Asia Minor observed 
the fourteenth day at that early date, and it is difficult to imagine 
that the presbyters of Rome before Victor’s time had been in the 
habit of sending the eucharist all the way from Rome to Asia Minor. 
Moreover, this 1s the only passage in rai h we have notice, before 
the fourth century, of the existence of the general practice con- 
demned by the council of Laodicea, The Greek reads ot mpo aod 
TpcTBUTEpoL TOLS ATO TOL TAPOLKLWY THPOVOLY ETELTOV EvYapLOTLAV. 
These words taken by themselves can as well, if not better, be un- 
derstood of, persons (whether presbyters or others ts not in any case 
distinctly stated) who had come to Rome from other parishes, and 
who continued to observe the fourteenth day. This transmission of 
the cucharist to communicants who were kept away from the service 
by illness or other adequate cause was a very old custom, being 
mentioned by Justin Martyr in his Afod. 1. 65. It is true that it 1s 
difficult to understand why Trenzeus should speak in the present case 
of sending the eucharist to those persons who observed the fourteenth 
day, instead of merely mentioning the fact that the Roman church 
communed with them. In the face of the difficulties on both sides it 
must be admitted that neither of the interpretations mentioned can 
be insisted upon. On the practice of sending the eucharistic bread 
to persons not present at the service, or to other parishes, sce the 
article Ladoga, in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Ant. f 

 eriSyprigartos TH) ‘Pon. Upon the significance of this 
phrase, see Bk. IV. chap. at, note rg. On the date of Polycarp’s 
visit. to Rome, see 74/d., chap. 14, note 2, In his aldz. ffer., 
where he mentions this visit (as yuoted in chap, 14), Trenwus does 
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CHURCH HISTORY OF BUSEBIUS. 


[V. 24, 


and they disagreed a little about certain other 
things, they immediately made peace with one 
another, not caring to quarrel over this matter. 
For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp 
not to observe what he had always observed with 
John the disciple of our Lord, and the other 
apostles with whom he had associated ; neither 
could Polycarp persuade Anicetus to observe it, 


as he said that he ought to follow the customs 


of the presbyters that had preceded him. 
17 But though matters were in this shape, they 
communed together, and Anicetus con- 
ceded the administration of the eucharist in the 
church to Polycarp, manifestly as a mark of re- 
spect.” And they parted from each other in 
peace, both those who observed, and those who 
did not, maintaining the peace of the whole 
church.” 
18 Thus Irenzeus, who truly was well named,”! 
became a peacemaker in this matter, ex- 
horting and negotiating in this way in behalf 
of the peace of the churches. And he con- 
ferred by letter about this mooted question, not 
only with Victor, but also with most of the other 
rulers of the churches.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


How All came to an Agreement respecting the 
Passover. 


THOsE in Palestine whom we have recently 
mentioned, Narcissus and Theophilus,! and with 


not speak of the affair of the passover which he refers to here. The 
omission, however, has no sig smite: ince, as he is discussing Gnosti- 
cism there, and refers to Polycarp’s visit to Rome only Weer ause his 
attitude toward Marcion was revealed in connection with it. 

20 The meaning of this passage has been disputed. ‘he Greek 
reads: Kal ev Ty exxAnoca TAPEXUPNTEV oO "Avixyt OS THY eVyaploTiay 
To HoAvkapry kar’ evtpom dyAovore, Walesius understands Tve- 
nzus’ meaning to be that Anicctus invited Polycarp to administer 
the eucharist in Rome; and this is the common interpretation of the 
passage, Heinichen objects, however, that rupeyupnoey thy enya- 

totiav cannot refer to the administration of the sacrament, and 
ieeee concludes that Irencets means simply to say that Anicetus 
permitted Polycarp to partake of the eucharist in his church, thereby 
sroclaiming publicly their fraternal fellowship, in spite of their dut- 
ea on the paschal question, The common interpretation, how- 
ever, seems to the writer better than Heinichen’s; for if the latter be 
adopted, the sentence in question says no more than the one which 

recedes it, —‘‘they communed with each other” (exouwr Hoar 
€avTo.s). And morcove r, as Valesius remarks, Anicetus would in 
that case have shown Polye arp no more honor than any other Chris- 
tian pilgrim who might happen to be in Rome. Trenwus seems to 
intend to say that Anicetus showed Polycarp especial honor, and 
that in spite of their difference of opinion on the paschal question. 
But simply to have allowed Polyearp to partake of the eucharist in 
the church would certainly have been no honor, and, on the other 
hand, not to invite him to assist in the administration of the sacra- 
ment might have seemed a sign of disrespect, and have emphasized 
their differences. ‘The old interpretation, therefore, must be fol- 
lowed, and so far as the Greek is concerned, there is no difficulty 
about the construction, In the mapeywpyoev resides the idea of 

“yielding,” ** giving place to"; and so Anicctus yielded to Polycarp 
the eucharist, or gaye place to him in the matter of the eucharist. 
This in fact brings out the force of the mapeywpnoev better than 
Heinichen’s interpretation. 

a1 ‘The Gree k form of the name is Elpyvaios, from eipyyy, which 
means “peacé.’ 

* None of these epistles are extant; but it is possible that some 


of the fragments Commonly assigned to Trenseus’ episde to Victor 
may belong to one or more of them (see the Diet. of Christ. Mrog. 
ILL. p. a68). We do not know to what bishops or churches these 
epistles were sent. Jerome does not mention them, 

1 In chaps. 22 and 23. For particulars in regard to them, sec 
chap. 22, notes 6 and 7. 


them Cassius,’ bishop of the church of Tyre, and 
Clarus of the church of Ptolemais, and those 
who met with them,’ having stated many things 
respecting the tradition concerning the passover 
which had come to them in succession from the 
apostles, at the close of their writing add these 
words : 4 

“Endeavor to send copies of our letter to 
every church, that we may not furnish occasion 
to those who easily deceive their souls. We 
show you indeed that also in Alexandria they 
ke =D it on the same day that we do. For letters 
are carried from us to them and from them to 
us, so that in the same manner and at the same 
time-we keep the sacred day,” * 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Lelegant Works of Lreneus which have come 
down to us. 


sestpES the works and letters of Irenseus which 
we have mentioned,' a certain book of his On 


Knowledge, written against the Greeks,” very 
concise and remarkably forcible, is extant ; anid 


another, which he dedicated to a brother Marcian, 
In Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching ;* 
and a volume containing various Dissertations,’ 
in which he mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, making 


? Cassius and Clarus are otherwise unknown men, 

8 i.e. in the Palestinian council mentioned in chap. 23. Upon 
this and the other councils held at the same period, see chap. 23, 
Roe 2 


‘This fragment is given, with annotations, by Routh, Rel. Sac. 

Ts p-3 sq. English translation in the dade-Wicene Lathers, V\V1. 
PD: 774. , 

” ‘These epistles, like all the rest written at this time on the pas- 
chal question, are now lost (sce chap. 23, note 4). 

1 Fora general summary of the works of Irenaeus mentioned by 
Eusebius, see Dk. LV. chap. 21, note 9. 

2 moos” LAAnUAS Adyos .. . TWEPl EmLaT HS. Jerome (deur. zl. 

;) makes two works out of this: one elgazust the hs vs, and 
ani ther On Se uledye (et coutra Gentes volumen breve, et de 
Vsctplina altud). THe wyey (0. Dy clxvi.) states that one of the 
nts of Trenteus’ works mentions the work of Eusebius 

dye, and specifies that it was directed against the Valen- 
In that case it would be necessary to ms ake two separate 
works, as Jerome does, and so Harvey thinks that the text of Huse- 
bius must be amended by the insertion of an a@AAos te. Unfortu- 
nately, Hlarvey did not name the Syriac fragment which contains 
the statement referred to, and itis not to be found among those col- 
lected in his edition (Wenables, in Smith and Wace, states that he 
c muld find no such fragment, and I have also se: urchedi in vain for it). 
Evidently some blunder has been committed, and it looks as Wf Har- 
vey’s statement were unverifiable, Meanwhile, Jerome's testimony 
alone is certainly not cnough to warrant an emendation of the text 
in opposition, to all the MSS. and versions. We must therefore 
conclude, with our prese at licht, that the treatise mepi emeorypys 
was directed against the Greek s, as Eusebius says. The work has 
entirely perishe: il, with the possible exception of a single brief frag- 
ment (the first of the Pfaffian fragments; Gr. rag, XXXV, in 
Harvey's edition), which Harvey refers to it. 

3 €L¢ emdece “tv TOU aToot oALKOU KY pPUYyAaTOS, 


tinians. 


This work, too, 
has perished, though possibly a few of the fragments published by 
Harvey are to be referred to it (see Harvey, T. p. elxvit.). Harvey 
‘ ajectures that the work diseussed the articles of the early Rule 
of faith, whichis quite possible. Of the‘ brother Marcian ” to whom 
it was address sed, we know nothing. 
4 BiBAcow re Startcfewr Scahopwr. 
as probably, as Harvey remarks, “a collection of sermons and ex- 
positions of various texts and passages of Seripture,’ To. st ane 
undoubtedly to be referred a great many of the fragments in wie h 
passages of Scripture are discussed (see Tarvey, 1. p. clxvii.). 


This work (no lonver extant) 
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quotations from them. ‘These are the works of 
Irenaeus which have come to our knowledge. 

Commodus having ended his reign after thir- 
teen years, Severus became emperor in less 
than six months after his death, Pertinax having 
reigned during the intervening time.® 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Works of Others that flourished at that 
Time. 


NuMEROUS memorials of the faithful zeal of the 
ancient ecclesiastical men of that time are still 
preserved by many. Of these we would note 
particularly the writings of Heraclitus! On the 
Apostle, and those of Maximus on the question 
so much discussed among heretics, the Origin 
of Evil, and on the Creation of Matter.? Also 
those of Candidus on the Hexemeron,’? and 


5 Commodus was strangled on the 31st of December, 192, and 
Pertinax, who immediately succeeded him, was murdered, on 
March 28, 193, by the Pratorian guard, which then sold the impe- 
rial power to Didius Julianus, who, at the approach of Septinuus 
Severus, who had been proclaimed emperor by the Pannonian le- 
gions, was declared a public enemy by the Senate, and beheaded 
after a reign of only sixty-six days. 

1 This Heraclitus is mentioned only by Eusebius and by Jerome 
(de vir. il. chap. 46), who, in his deseription of him and in the five 
following chapters (on Maximus, Candidus, Apion, Sextus, and 
Arabianus), does nothing more than repeat the words of Eusebius 
in this chapter. The work which Euscbius calls ta ‘IlpaxAettov ets 
tov andatodor is called by Jerome 22 afostolum Commentarios. 
The word amoaroAos was quite commonly used among the Fathers 
to denote the epistles of Paul (see Suicer’s Thesanrus), and hence 
Eusebius seems here to refer to commentaries (the plural article ta 
is used) on the Pauline epistles. ‘These commentaries are no longer 
extant, and we know nothing of their nature. 

2 The Greek reads kat Ta Maéiyov rept Tov ToAVOpVAnTOV Tapa 
Tos aipetiwtats SnTHMaTos, TOV TOHEY y Kakia, KaL Tepe TOV Yern- 
Thy Umapxey THY VAnV. The plural ra (sc. Yrouyypata) might lead 
us to suppose Eusebius refers here to separate works, were it not 
for the fact that in his Prep. Evang. VU. 22 is found a long extract 
from a work of Maximus Ow Jfatter (rept ths VAys) in which 
the subject of the origin of evil is discussed in connection with the 
origin and nature of matter. In that age one could hardly discuss 
the origin of evil without at the same time discussing matter, to 
which the origin of evil was referred by the great majority of the 
ancicuts. We are to suppose, then, that the work of Maximus bore 
the double title given by Eusebius in this chapter. Jerome in his 
de vtr. tll. chap. 47, says: Maximus .. . famosam questtonene 
tastent volumine ventilavtt, unde murlumn, et quod materte a 
Deo facta sit. As remarked above, a long extract, which must have 
been taken from this work, 1s given by Eusebius in his Prwp, Lvane. 
It appears from this extract that the work was written in the form 
of a dialogue between three speakers, — two inquirers, and one or- 
thodox Christian. ‘he same fragment of Maximus’ work is found 
also in the twenty-fourth chapter of the PAc/ocad/a of Origen, and is 
said by the editors, Gregory and Basil, to have been copied by them 
from Eusebius’ work. The Dialogue on Free Wril, ascribed to 
Methodius (of the early part of the fourth century), made large use 
of this work of Maximus; and the same is to be said of the Pscudo- 
Origenistic Dialogue agatust the Marcronttes, though according to 
Routh (Rel. Sac. U1. p. 79) the latter drew his quotations from Me- 
thodius and not directly from Maximus, The work of Methodius 
undoubtedly contains much more of Maximus’ work than ts given 
here by Eusebius; but it is difficult to ascertain what is his own and 
what belongs to Maximus, and Routh, in publishing the fragments 
of Maximus’ work (zé/d. p. 87-107), gives only the extract quoted 
by Eusebius. In his Pref. Evang. Eusebius speaks of Maximus as 
Ts Xpcatov StarpeBys ove aonos avrp, but we know no more about 
him than has been already indicated. Gallandius suggests that he 
may be identical with Maximus, the twenty-sixth bishop of Jeru- 
salem (see above, chap. 12), who, it is quite probable, lived 
about this time (cf. Eusebius’ Chron., year of Abr. 2202). Dut 
Eusebius, neither in this chapter nor in his Praf. Evang, calls 
Maximus a bishop, and it seems proper to conclude that he at least 
did not know that he was a bishop; and hence Gallandius’ conjec- 
ture, which rests only upon agreement in a very common name, 
must be pronounced quite bascless. ‘ z 

3 cis ry e£anjepor (sc. Kooporottay or Symcovpytav), The ad- 
jective ¢£armepos was commonly used in this way, with the feminine 


of Apion* on the same subject; likewise of 
Sextus’ on the Resurrection, and another trea- 
tise of Arabianus,® and writings of a multitude 
of others, in regard to whom, because we have 
no data, it is impossible to state in our work 
when they lived, or to give any account of their 
history." And works of many others have come 


a ee ee eee 


article, implying a noun understood, and referring to the six days’ 
work of creation (see Suicer’s Thesaurus). Vhe subject was quite 
a_favorite one with the Fathers. Hippolytus, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Ambrose, and others wrote upon it, as did also the Apion 
mentioned in the next sentence. The work of Candidus is no longer 
extant, nor do we know anything more about it and its author than 
Eusebuus tells us here. The plural 7a occurs again, and Jerome 
supplies ¢ractatus. Whether the word fitly describes the work, or 
works, or whether they were rather of the nature of homilics, like 
Hasil’s, we do not know. Sophronius, in translating Jerome, puts 
omtadcas for tractatizs, but this of course is of no authority. 

4 Apion's work is mentioned also by Jerome (de vir. tl. chap. 4), 
but nothing is added to the statement of Eusebius. We know noth- 
ing more about him or his work. 

“ Sextus also is mentioned by Jerome, in his de vir. 7/7. chap. 
50, but we know nothing about him or his work, except what Euse- 
bius tells us here, 

5 Nothing more is known of this Arabianus, and Eusebius does 
not even tell us the name of his work. His silence is difficult to 
explain. We can hardly imagine that the title was intentionally 
omitted; for had there been a reason for such a course, there must 
have been as much reason for omitting the writer’s name also. It 
does not scem probable that he had never known the title of the 
book, for he was not in the habit of mentioning works which he had 
not seen, except with the formula Aoyos €xet, or something of the 
kind, to indicate that he makes his statement only on the authority 
of others. It is possible that he had seen this, with the other works 
mentioned (perhaps all bound in one volume), at sometime in the 
past, but that the title of Arabianus’ work had escaped him, and 
hence he simply mentioned the work along with the others, without 
considering the title a matter of great importance. He speaks of 
but a single work, —@AAn tes droMeats,— but Jerome (chap. 51) 
mentions guadam opuscula ad christianum dogma pertinentia. 
His description is not specific enough to lead us to think that he had 
personal knowledge of Arabianus’ writings. It must rather be con- 
cluded that he allowed himself some license, and thet, not satisfied 
to speak of a writer without naming his works, and, at the same 
time, knowing nothing definite about them, he simply calls them, in 
the most gencral terms, ad christianum dogma pertinentia; for 
if they were Chiristian works, he was pretty safe in concluding that 
they had to do, in some way at least, with Christian doctrine. The 
substitution of the plural for the singular (guwdame opuscula for 
Tis Umo#eats) can hardly have been an accident, It is, perhaps, 
safe to say, knowing Jerome’s methods, that he permitted himse!f 
to make the change in order to conceal his own ignorance of the 
writings of Arabianus; for to mention a single book, and say no 
more about it than that it had to do with Christian doctrine, would 
be a betrayal of entire ignorance in regard to it; but to sum upa 
number of writings under the general head ad chrfstranum dogma 
fertinentia, instead of giving all the titles in detail, would be, 
of course, quite consistent with an exact acquaintance with all of 
them. If our supposition be correct, we have simply another in- 
stance of Jerome’s common sin, and an instance which, in this case, 
reveals a sharp contrast between his character and that of Eusebius, 
who never hesitated to confess his ignorance. 

7 Eusebius does not imply, in this sentence, that he is not ac- 
quainted with these works to which he refers, As the words are 
commonly translated, we might imagine that he was not familiar 
with them, for all the translators make him speak of not being able 
to draw any extracts from them for his own history. Thus Valesius: 
nec narrationcm udlam libris nostris tutexere possuntusy Stroth: 
“noch etwas darauserzahlen kann”; Closs: ‘‘noch etwas daraus 
anfiihren kinnen”’; Crusé: ‘we can neither insert the time nor any 
extracts in our History.” The Greek of the whole sentence reads, 
Ov dca To pydemiav exery ahopunv ovx olov Te oVTE Tovs xporors 
mapadouvar ypahy, 008 iatopras penunv Vroonmynvacbat, which 
scems to mean simply that their works contain no mformation which 
enables hint to give the dates of the authors, or to recount anything 
about their Jives; that is, they contain no personal allusions. ‘This 
is quite different from saying that he was not acquainted with the 
works; in fact, had he not been quite familiar with them, he could 
not have made such a broad statement, He seems to have searched 
them for personal notices, and to haye failed in the search. Whether 
these words of Fusecbius apply to all the works already mentioned, 
or only to the puptor addwr just referred to, cannot be certainly de- 
termined. ‘The latter seems most natural; but even if the reference 
be only to those Iast mentioned, there is every reason to think that 
the words are just as true of the writings of Heraclitus, Maximus, 
and the others, for he tells us nothing about their lives, nor the time 
in which they lived, but introduces them in the most general terms, 
as ancient ceclesiastival men.”? ‘here seems, therefore, no good rea- 
son for connecting these writers with the reign of Commodus, rather 
than with any other reign of the late second or of the third century, 
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down to us whose names we are unable to give, 
orthodox and ecclesiastical, as their interpreta- 
tions of the Divine Scriptures show, but unknown 
to us, because their names are not stated in their 
writings.® 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Those who first advanced the Heresy of Arte- 
mon; thetr Manner of Lift, and how they 
dared to corrupt the Sacred Scriptures. 


1 In a laborious work by one of these 
writers against the heresy of Artemon,! 


It must be noticed that Eusebius does not say that ** these men lived 
at this time”; he simply mentions them in this connection because it is 
aconyenient place, and perhaps because there were indications which 
led him to think they could not have lived carly in the second or 
late in the third century. [tis quite possible, as suggested in the pre- 

vious note, that the works of the writers w hose names are mentioned 
in this chapter were collected in a single volume, and that thus 
Eusebius was led to class them all idecther, althouy sh the subjects of 
their works were by no means the same, and their dates.may have 
been widely different. 

8 Eusebius mentioned first those works whose authors’ names 
were known to him, but now adds that he is acquainted with many 
other writings w hich bear the name of no author. He ck: tus, how- 
ever, that the works testify to their authors’ orthodoxy, and he seems 
to imply, by this statement, that he has convinced himself of their 
orthodoxy by a personal examination of them. 

1 This anony tious work against the heresy of Artemon ts no 
longer extant, and the only fra ments of it which we have are those 
preserved by Eusebius in this chapter, ‘Vheodoret (ffx. Mid, 
1[. 5) mentions the work, and says that it was directed against the 
heresies of ‘Theodotus and Artemon, and that it bore the name Little 
Labyrinth. tis plain, from the fragments which Muscbius gives, 
that it was written in Rome some little time before the muldle 
of the third century, probably not far from 230 or 240 A.D. ‘The 
work is commonly ascribed to Hippolytus, in favor of which may be 
urged both the time and the place of its « Gin position ¢ as well as some 
internal resemblance between it anil the PAdlosephionmena. On the 
other hand, Photius (Cod. 48) ascribes to Caius of Rome a work 
against Artemon, which may well be identical with the anonymous 
work quoted in the present chapter. It is therefore contended by 
some (e.g. by Salmon) that Catus was the author of the work, it 
must be noted, however, that in the same connection Photius as- 
cribes another work to Caius which we know to have been written 
by Hippolytus, and hence his testimony is rather in favor of LHip- 
polytus than Caius as the author of the work. On the other hand, 
several objections have been urged by Salmon against the ELippoly- 
tine authorship, which, while not decisive, yet make it extremely 
doubtful. In view of these facts, we must conclude that it is possl- 
ble, but very improbable, that Hippolytus wrote the work; that it 
is not impossible, though we are quite without cvideuce for the sup- 
position, that Caius wrote it; that it is more likely that a work which 
even to Eusebius was anonymous, was written by an unknown man, 
who must remain unknown to us also, ‘The extant fragments of 
the work are given, with notes, by Routh in his A’ed. Sac., and an 
English translation in the A yfe- Micene lathe rs, Vol. V. p. 601 sq., 
among the works of Caius. Although the work is said by [usebius 
to have been directed against the heresy of Artemon, he has pre- 
served only extracts relating to the Theodoti and their heresy. 
They are described also by Hippolytus, both in his lost Syedeguia 
(as we can learn from Pseudo-ertullian, Epiphanius, and Philas- 
ter) and in his P/rfosofiumena (VIL. 23-24, and X, rg). Other 
ancient writers that mention him know only what our anonymous 
author or Hippolytus reports. It seems that the older VPheodotus, 
a native of Byzantium, came to Rome in the time of Hleutherus or 
Victor, and taught a species of adoptionism, which reminds us 
somewhat of the Asia Minor Alogi, in whose cirele he may, have 
been trained. Hippolytus informs us that he was orthodox in his 
theology and cosmology, but that he was heretical im his Chris- 
tology. He did not pe Christ’s birth from a virgin (as the Ibio- 
nites iad done), but he did deny his divinity, teac Ring that he was 
a mere man (WAds avlpwros), upon whom the Joly Spirit de- 
scended at the time of his baptism, in consequence of which he 
became the Christ, received power to fulfill his spectal mission, and 
by his rig htcousness was raised above all other men, ‘Lhe descent 
of the Holy Spirit, however, although raising him to a very exalted 
position, did not make him divine; some of ‘Vheodotus’ followers 
denying that he ever acquired ¢ livinity, others believing that he ac- 
quired it by his resurrection. ‘Theodlotus was excommunicated by 
Victor on account of his heretical Christology, but gained a num- 
ber of followers, and after his excommunication founded a schismat- 
teal sect, which had a bishop Natalius, to whom a regular salary 
Was pi Lil) (see below, § 10), and which continued under the leader- 
ship of another Theodotus, a banker, and a certain Asclepivdotus, 


which Paul of Samosata? attempted to revive 
ayain in our day, there is an account appropriate 
to the history which we are now examining. 

l’or he criticises, as a late innovation, the 2 
above-mentioned heresy which teaches that 

the Saviour was a mere man, because they were 
attempting to magnify it as ancient.2 Having 
given in his work many other arguments in refu- 
tation of their blasphemous falsehood, he adds 
the following words : 

“Yor they say that all the early teachers 3 
and the apostles received and taught what 
they now declare, and that the truth of the Gos- 
pel was preserved until the times of Victor, who 
was the thirteenth bishop of Rome from Peter,* 
but that from his successor, Zephyrinus,® 
the truth had been corrupted. And what 4 
they say might be plausible, if first of all 


both of them disciples of the first Theodotus, during the episcopate 
of Zephyrinus, but seems soon to have disappeared, and to have 
exerted comparatively little influence during its bricf existence. 
‘Lheodotus, the bauker, iyppears to have ag erced | substantially with the 
older Theodots, but to have indulwed himself in speculations con- 
cerning Melehizedek, pronouncing him to be a hex ven y power still 
higher than Christ. Epiphanius makes the second ‘Pheodoms the 
founder of a second party, and gives his school the nanie of Mel- 
chizedckians, which appears in later works on heresy, but there is 
NO reason to suppose that there were two separate partics. 

A few years Jater another attempt was made m Rome to revive 
the old acdoptionist Christology (essentially the same as that rep- 
resented by Ilermas carly in the second century), by a certain 
Artemon, against whom the Lrtéle Labyrinth, quoted i in this chapter, 
was directed, It is commen to connect Artemon and his followers 
with the Vheodotians; but, as Harnack remarks, it is plain that 
they did not look upon themselves as the followers of the Theodoti 
(sce below, note 15). We cannot tell, however, in what respect 
their Christology dillcred from that of the latter, for we know very 
little about them, ‘They at any rate agreed with the Theodotians in 
denying the divinity of Christ. l’rom the epistle of the synod of 
Antioch (quoted below, in bk. WIL, chap. 30) we learn that Artemon 
was still living in the year 258, or thereabouts. He seems, however, 
to have ac complished ‘little in Rome, and to have dropped into com= 
Females obscurity some time before this; at least, we hear mpene 
of him during all these years In the controversy with Paul of 
Samosata he was called the father of the latter (see below, Dk, VIT. 
chap. 30,§ — ), and thus acquired considerable celebrity in the Fast, 
where his name becante permanently connected with that of P ul 
as one of the leading heretics. Whether Paul rea lly learned his 
Christology from Axtemon we do not know, but that it closely re- 
sembled that of the litter there can be no doubt. He really repro- 
duced the old adoptionist Christology of Hermas (as both the 
Theodotians and Artemon shad done), but modified it under the 
influence partly of Origen’s teachings, partly of the Aristotelian 
method, For further particulars in Tesard to the Theodoti and 
Artenton, see the remaining notes on this chapter. Foran admirable 
discussion of the whole subject, see Harnack’s Doymenseschichte, 
I. p. 573 sq. On the Little Labdyrtuth, sce especially the Dict. of 
Ch ristian Dio, 1. p. 98. 

2 On Paul of Samosata, see below, Bk. VIT. chap, 27, note 4. 

$ The Artemonites were certainly correct Im maintaining that 
the adoptionism which they held was, at least in its essential prin- 
ciples, an ancient thing, and their opponents were wrong in try- 
ing to deny it, It is ‘the Christology which Hermas represents, 
and uly in the second century it was undoubtedly a widespread 
popular belief No one thought of questioning the orthodoxy of 
Hlermas, The Christology of the Theodotians and of Artemon was 
an innovation, however, in so far as it attempted to formulate in 
scientific terms and to treat philosophically what had hitherto been 
only a popular belief, So svon as the logical conclusions were 
drawn, aud its Consequences to the divinity of the Son were per- 
ceived, it began to be telt as heresy, but not until then, 

4 On Vic tor, see above, chap. 22, note 1. Wictor is the thirteenth 
Lishop if Cletus and Ane neletus be reckoned as one, otherwise the 
fourteenth, ‘Phis is used by Salmon as an argument agamst the 
Hippolytine authorship of the Leté/e Labyrinth, for Hippolytus 
reckoned Cletus and Anencletus as two bishops, and therefore made 
Vict tor the fourteenth (see above, Bk. Lis chap, 13), note. 3). 

The dates of Zephyrinus’ episcopate are to be gained by k- 
oning backward from that of Callistus, which is shown in Bk, VI. 
chap. 21, note 3, to have begun in the year 217. A comparison of 
the various sources shows that Zephyrinus was bishop eighteen or 
nineteen years, which brings us back to the year 198 or 199 as the date 
of his accession, Eusebius says ‘about the ninth year of the reign 
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V. 28.] THEODOTUS AND 


HIS FOLLOWERS. 247 


the Divine Scriptures did not contradict them. 
And there are writings of certain brethren 
older than the times of Victor, which they wrote 
in behalf of the truth against the heathen, and 
against the heresies which existed in their day. 
I refer to Justin’ and Miltiades’ and ‘Vatian® and 

Clement” and many others, in all of whose 
5 works Christ is spoken of as God.” For 

who does not know the works of Irenceus 
and of Melito” and of others which teach that 
Christ” is’ God “and. mdn?™!. And how many 
psalms and hymns," written by the faithful 
brethren from the beginning, celebrate Christ 

the Word of God, speaking of him as 
6 Divine. How then since the opinion held 

by the Church has been preached for so 
many years, can its preaching have been delayed 
as they affirm, until the times of Victor? And 


of Severus,” which according to the correct reckoning would be the 
year 201, but according to his erroneous reckoning of the dates of the 
empcrors’ reigns (sce the note already referred to) gives the year 
200, so that the agreement is reasonably close (see Lipsius’ C/hrov. 
der rim. Bischdfe, p. 172 sq-, and see above, Dk. V. chap. 22, 
note 1), In bk. 1X. of his great work Hippolytus gives quite an 
account of Zephyrinus and his successor, Callistus. The former is 
described as ignorant and illiterate, a taker of bribes, an uninformed 
and shamefully corrupt man, &c. How much of this is true and 
how much is due to prejudice, we cannot tell, But it seems at least 
to be a fact that Zephyrinus was completely under the influence of 
Callistus, as Hippolytus states. We learn from the Jatter that 
Zephyrinus at least countenanced the heresy of Patripassianism (at 
the opposite extreme from that of the Theodotians and Artemon), if 
he did not directly teach it. 

6 On Justin Martyr, see Bk, 1V. chap. 11, note 20, 

7 On Miltiades, see above, chap. 17, note x. 

8 On Tatian, sce Lk. ITT. chap. 29. The fact that Tatian is here 
spoken of with respect is urged by Salmon as an argtunent against 
the Hippolytine authorship of this work, for Hippolytus devotes 
two chapters of his P/rlosophumena (VIII. 9, X. 14) to the heresy 
of Tatian. 

2 On Clement of Alexandria, see above, chap. 11, note 1. 

10 @eoAoyetTat 6 yptoros, Our author is quite correct in making 
this statement. The apologists are agreed in their acceptance of the 
Logos Christology of which they are the earliest patristic exponents, 
and in the time of Clement of Alexandria it had become, as yet in an 
undeveloped form, the commonly accepted doctrine of the orthodox 
Church. 

Mt On Trenzus, sce Bk. IV. chap. 21, note 9. 

12 On Melito, sce bk. 1V. chap. 26, note x. 

13 Trenaus’ utterances on this subject were epoch-making in the 
history of doctrine. No one before him had emphasized so energett- 
cally and brought out so clearly the God-manhood of Christ, His 
great significance in Christology is the emphasis which he laid upon 
the unity of God and man in Christ, —a unity in which the integrity 
both of the divine and of the human was preserved. Our author 1s 
also doubtless correct in saying that Melito called Christ God and 
man. If the two fragments from the Discourse on the Soul and 
Body, and from the Discourse on the Cross (printed from the 
Syriac by Cureton, in his Sfre. Syx. p. 52 sy.), be genuine, as is 
quite probable (see above, Bk, 1V. chap. 26, note 1), we have clear 
indications that Melito taught both the humanity and the deity of 
Christ (* when He was become incarnate through the womb of the 
Virgin, and was born man.” ** Inasmuch as He was man, He needed 
food; still, inasmuch as He was God, Ife ceased not to feed the unt- 
versce”’), ; Shae 

14: This passage is sometimes interpreted as indicating that 
hymns written by the Christians themselves were sung in the 
church of Rome at this time. Dut this is by no means implied. 
So far as we are able to gather from our sources, nothing, except 
the Psalms and New Testament hymns (such as the ‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the ‘f Magnificat,’? the ‘*Nune Dimittis,” S&c.), was 
as a rule, sung in public worship before the fourth century (the 

ractice which had sprung up in the church of Antioch seems to 

ave been exceptional; see Kraus, p. 673). Before the end of that 
century, however, the practice of singing other hymns in the service 
of the Church had become common, both in the Mast and West. On 
the other hand, the private use of hymus among the Christians be- 
gan very carly. We need refer here only to Pliny’s epistle to Tra- 
jan (translated above, in Dk. IIT, chap. 33, note 1); Clement of 
Alexandria, Stvom. WIL. 7; Tertullian, ad Uxor, IT. 8; Origen, 
Contra Cels. VIII. 67; the epistle of Dionysius quoted below, in Uk. 
VII. chap. 24, &c. Compare the article AZynnen in Kraus? Aead- 
Enéyclopiidte der Christl. Alterthiimer, and the article Aymens 
in Smith and Cheetham’s Dies, of Christ. Antiquities, 


how is it that they are not ashamed to speak 
thus falsely of Victor, knowing well that he cut 
off from communion Theodotus, the cobbler,” 
the leader and father of this God-denying apos- 
tasy, and the first to declare that Christ is mere 
man? Jor if Victor agreed with their opinions, 
as their slander affirms, how came he to cast out 
Theodotus, the inventor of this heresy?” 

So much in regard to Victor. His bish- 7 
opric lasted ten years, and Zephyrinus was 
appointed his successor about the ninth year of 
the reign of Severus.” The author of the above- 
mentioned book, concerning the founder of this 
heresy, narrates another event which occurred in 
the time of Zephyrinus, using these words : 

“Twill remind many of the brethren of 8 
a fact which took place in our time, which, 
had it happened in Sodom, might, I think, have 
proved a warning to them. ‘There was a certain 
confessor, Natalius,” not long ago, but in 
our own day. This man was deceived at 9 
one time by Asclepiodotus’’ and another 
Theodotus,” a money-changer. Both of them 
were disciples of Theodotus, the cobbler, who, 
as I have said, was the first person excommuni- 
cated by Victor, bishop at that time, on account 
of this sentiment, or rather senselessness.” 
Natalius was persuaded by them to allow 10 
himself to be chosen bishop of this heresy 
with a salary, to be paid by them, of one 
hundred and fifty denarii a month. When 11 
he had thus connected himself with them, 
he was warned oftentimes by the Lord through 
visions. or the compassionate God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ was not willing that a witness 
of his own sufferings, being cast out of the 
Church, should perish. But ashe paid little 12 
regard to the visions, because he was en- 


19 pov oxutéa: cobbler,” or  workerin leather.”” On Theodo- 
tus, sce above, note 1. As Harnack remarks, the Artemonites must 
have known that Victor had excommunicated Vheodotus, and there- 
fore, if they regarded themselves as his followers, it would have 
been impossible to claim that all the Roman bishops, including 
Victor, held their opinions. When to this is added the apparent 
effort of our author to identify the Artemonites with the ‘’heodo- 
tians, it becomes clear that they must themselves have denied their 
conncetion with them, though in what points they diifered with them, 
we do not know (see above, note 1; and cf. Harnack’s Dogmengesch. 
Tp. 583). 16 See above, note 5. 

47 Of Natalius, we know only what is told us in this passage. 
The suzzestion of Valesius that he might be identified with Cacilius 
Natalis, the heathen who is represented as converted by Octavius, 
in the Octavius of Minucius Felix, is quite baseless. 

18 "\oxAnmeodorov, according to all the MSS. except one, which 
rends "AaxAnmeadov, and with which Nicephorus and Theodoret 
agree, He,is undoubtedly the same man that is referred to in § 17. 
below, where all the MSS. unite in reading “AoxAymeodov. Of this 
man we know only what is told us in this chapter. heodoret 
(er. fFaé. 11.5) mentions him, but adds nothing new, while EHip- 
polytus in his PAcfosophuneena, and apparently in his lost Sys- 
fagma, passes him by without notice. 

W On this second ‘Theodotus, a money-changer or banker (tpa- 
mecirys), who is distinguished from the first Theodotus by both our 
sources (Ilippolytus and the LitHle Labyrinth quoted en), see 
above, note 1. ; 

*%) The Greek contains a play of words at this point: ért rav7n 
TH thpovnaet, Mado b€ abpooury. 

+) ‘This is the earliest instance we have of a salaried clergyman. 
The practice of paying salarics was followed also by the Montamsts, 
and brought great reproach upon them (sce above, chap, 18, note 8). 
A Roman denarius was equal to about seventeen cents, so that 
Natalius’ monthly salary was a little over twenty-five dollars, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


snared by the first position among them and by 


that shameful covetousness which 


who use the arts of unbelievers for their he- 


destroys ‘a} retical opinions and adulterate the simple faith 


great many, he was scourged by holy angels,|of the Divine Scriptures by the craft of the 
and punished severely through the entire night.” | godless, are far from the faith, what need is there 


Thereupon having risen in the morning, he put|to say? 
on sackcloth and covered himself with ashes, 


and with great haste and tears he fell down|ing that they have corrected them. 


before Zephyrinus, 
feet not only of the clergy, but also of the laity ; 
and he moved with his tears the compassionate 
Church of the merciful Christ. 
used much supplication, and showed the welts 


of the stripes which he had received, yet scarcely | clepiades,”" 


was he taken back into communion.” 

13 We will add from the same writer some 
other extracts concerning them, which run 

as follows : * 
“They have treated the Divine Scriptures 
recklessly and without fear. They have set 
aside the rule of ancient faith ; and Christ they 
have not known. They do not endeavor to 
learn what the Divine Scriptures declare, but 
strive laboriously after any form of syllogism 
which may be devised to sustain their impiety. 
And if any one brings before them a passage of 
Divine Scripture, they see whether a conjunctive 
or disjunctive form of syllogism can be 

14 made from it. And as being of the earth 
and speaking of the earth, and as 1gnorant 

of him who cometh from above, they forsake 
the holy writings of God to devote themselves 
to geometry.* Euclid is laboriously measured ” 
by some of them ; and Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus are admired; and Galen, perhaps, -by 

15 some is even worshiped. But that those 


cS 


22 Tt is not necessary to doubt the truth of this report, if we sub- 
stitute ‘‘ muscular Christians ” for “ holy angels.”” As Stroth dryly 
remarks: “Eben kein léblich Geschiitt fiir die heiligen Engel; 
es werden aber ohne zweilel Engel mit guten starken Knochen und 
Nerven gewesen sein.’ 

28 The information which is given us here in regard to the 
methods of the Theodotians is very interesting. What is said in 
regard to their philosophical principles makes it evident that they 
used the grammatical and critical mode of excyesis as opposed to 
the prevalent allegorical mode. Nothing could seem more irrever- 
ent and irreligious to the Church af that age than such a method of 
interpretation, the method which we now recognize as the only true 
one. They were, moreover, textual critics, Vhey may have been 
rash in their methods, but it is not necessary to suppose them dis- 
honest in their purposes. They seem to have looked upon the 
Scriptures as inspired as truly as their opponents did, but they be- 
lieved that radic: il criticism was needed if the true reading r of the 
originals was to be reached, while their opponents were shocked at 
anything of the kind, That textual criticism was necessary, even 
at that early day, is clear enough from the words of Irenaeus (quoted 
in chap. 20, above), and from the words of Dionysius (quoted in Lk. 
IV. chap. may, as well as from many other sources. T’inally, these 
men scem to have offended their opponents by the use of dialectical 
methods in their treatment of theology. ‘This is very sizuificant at 
that early date. It is indeed the earliest instance known to us of 
that method which seemed entirely irreligious to the author of the 
Little Labyrinth, but which less than a century later prevailed in 
the Antiochian school, and for a large part'of the Middle Ages ruled 
the whole Church. 

24 The author makes a play here upon the word earth, which can- 


Therefore they have laid their hands 
boldly upon the Divine Scriptures, alleg- 


Sinaia 6 


the bishop, rolling at the} I am not speaking falsely of them in this 


matter, whoever wishes may learn. 


For if any 
one will collect their respective 


copies, and 


And though he}compare them one with another, he will 


find that they differ greatly. Those of As- 17 
, for example, do not agree with 
those of Theodotus. And many of these can 
be obtained, because their disciples have as- 
siduously written the corrections, as they call 
them, that is the corruptions,” of each of them. 
Again, those of Hermophilus* do not agree 
with these, and those of Apollonides* are 
not consistent with themselves. For you can 
compare those prepared by them at an earlier 
date with those which they corrupted later, 

and you will find them widely diff erent. But 18 
how daring this offense is, it is not likely 
that they themselves are ignorant. [or either 
they do not believe that the Divine Scriptures 
were spoken by the Holy Spirit, and thus are 
unbelievers, or else they think themselves wiser 
than the Holy Spirit, and in that case what else 
are they than demoniacs? For they cannot 
deny the commission of the crime, since the 
copies have been written by their own hands. 
For they did not receive such Scriptures from 
their instructors, nor can they produce any 
copies from which they were transcribed. 

But some of them have not thought it 19 
worth while to corrupt them, but simply 
deny the law and the prophets,” and thus 
through their lawless and impious teaching 
under pretense of grace, have sunk to the 
lowest depths of perdition.” 

Let this suffice for these things. 


25 All the MSS. read ‘AoxAnmeadov, which is adopted by most 


of the editors. Rufinus and Nicephorus, however, followed by a 
few editors, among them Heinichen, read’ AoxAnmtodérou (see above, 
note 18). 

27 KaTwpOwueva, TOVTETTLY IWKhavLopLEeVa, 

28 apo this Hermophilus we know nothing more. 

*AroAAwridov, which is the reading of one ancient MS., of Ru- 
ate Theodoret, and Nicephorus, and which is adopted by” Stroth, 
Burton, Aleinvenent and Closs. Vhe majority of the MSS. rez Ru 
ac ONAw PLDs while a few read “AmoAAwpiadov, 

80 These persons can hardly have rejected the Taw and the 


Prophets utterly, —at least, no hint is given us that they maintained 
a fundamental difference between the God of the Old and the God 
of the New ‘Testament, as Marcion did, — nor would such wholesale 
rejection be natural for critics such as they were. It is more likely 


that they simply, as many of ee Gnostics did, emphasized the merely 
relative authority of the Old ‘Testament, and that they applied his- 
torical criticism to it, distinguishing between its various parts in the 
matter of authority, Such action is just what we should expect 


not be reproduced in a tre inslation. -yewmerplav (liter: uly, * “earth- 
measure +0) emeTIOEVOVTLY, woayv tk TS YNS OvTeS KaL EK TS yns 
AaXovvrtes. 


35 "EuxAetdys ... yewmetpecrac: literally, Luclid ts gcometrized. 


from members of a critical school ike that of Theodotus, and such 
criticism in its extremest form would naturally seem to an orthodox 
Catholic the same as throwing over the whole book. Cf. Har- 
nack, Doymengeschichtc, p, 579 and p. 488 sqq. 
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(CUSED API Re All 
The Persecution under Severits, 


WuHen Severus began to persecute the 
churches,’ glorious testimonies were given 
everywhere by the athletes of religion. ‘This 
was especially the case in Alexandria, to which 
city, as to a most prominent theater, athletes 
of God were brought from Egypt and all The- 
bais according to their merit, and won crowns 
from God through their great patience under 
many tortures and every mode of death. 
Among these was Leonides, who was called the 
father of Origen,” and who was beheaded while 


1 During the early years of the reign of Sceptimius Severus the 
Christians enjoyed comparative peace, and Severus himself showed 
them considerable favor. Early in the third century a change set 
in, and in zoz the emperor issued an edict forbidding Converstons to 
Christianity and to Judaism (Spartianus, 2 Severo, c. 16; cf, Ville- 
mont, //¢st. des Leacp. LU. p. 58). The cause of this radical change 
of conduct we do not know, but it is possible that the excesses of the 
Montanists produced a reaction in the emperor’s mind against the 
Christians, or that the rapidity with which Christianity was spread- 
ing caused him to fear that the old Roman institutions would be 
overturned, and hence produced a reaction against it. Why the 
gary too, should have been attacked, it is hard to say, — possibly 

ecatuse of a new attempt on their part to throw off the Roman yoke 
(see Spartianus, 22 Severo, c. 16); or perhaps there underlay the 
whole movement a reaction in the emperor's mind toward the old 
Roman paganism (he was always superstitious), and Judaism and 
Christianity betng looked upon as alike opposed to it, were alike to 
be held in check. ‘The edict was aimed, not against those already 
Christians, but ouly against new converts, the idea being to prevent 
the further spread of Christianity. Dut the change in the emperor's 
attitude, thus published abroad, at once intensified all the elements 
which were hostile to Christianity; and the popular disfavor, which 
continued widespread and was continually venting itself in local per- 
secutions, now allowed itself freer reim, and the result was that 
severe persecutions broke out, which were confined, however, almost 
wholly to Egypt and North Africa. Our principal authorities for 
these persecutions (which went on intermittently during the rest of 
Severus’ reign) are the first twelve chapters of this book of Muscbius’ 
History, and 2a number of Vertullian’s works, especially his De 
corona milites, ld Scap., and De fusa tn persecutione. 

2 We know very little about Origen’s fither. ‘The fame of the 
son overshadowed that of the father, even though the latter was a 
martyr. The phrase used in this passage to deseribe him has caused 
some trouble, Acwridys 06 Acyonevos 'Uptycvous watyp. ‘Vaken in 
its usual sense, the expression means “said to be the futher of Ori- 
gen,” or the “so-called father of Origen,” both of which appear 
strange, for there can have been no doubt as to lis identity, It 
seems better, with Westcott, to understand that luscbius means that 
Origen’s fame had so eclipsed his father’s that the latter was distin- 
guished as “ Leonides, the father of Origen,” and hence says here, 
© Leonides, who was known as the father of Origen.” The name 
Leonides is Greek, and that he was of Greek nationality is further 
confirmed by the words of Porphyry (quoted in chap. 19, below), 
who calls Origen “a Greek, and educated in Greek Iterature.” Por- 
phyry may simply have concluded from his knowledge of Greek let- 
ters that he was a Greek by birth, ‘und hence his statement taken alone 
has little weight; but taken in conjunction with Leonides’ name, it 
makes it probable that the latter was at least of Greek descent; 
whether a native of Greece or not we do not know, A Tate tradivon 
makes him a bishop, but there is no foundation for such a report, 
From the next chapter we learn that Leonides’ martyrdom took 
place in the tenth year of Severus (201-202 A.v.), which is stated 
also by the Chron, 


his son was still young. Jfow remarkable the 
predilection of this son was for the Divine Word, 
in consequence of his father’s instruction, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly, as his fame has 
been very greatly celebrated by many. 


CHAPTER +1. 
The Training of Origen from Chilthooads 


Mansy things might be said in attempt- 1 
ing to describe the life of the man while in 
school; but this subject alone would require a 
separate treatise. Nevertheless, for the present, 
abridging most things, we shall state a few facts 
concerning him as briefly as possible, gathering 
them from certain letters, and from the state- 
ment of persons still living who were ac- 
quainted with him. What they report of 2 
Origen seems to me worthy of mention, 
even, so to speak, from his swathing-bands. 

It was the tenth year of the reign of Severus, 


1 This sixth book of Eusebius? ///s¢orxy is our chicf source for a 
knowledge of Origen’s life. His own writings give us little informa- 
tion of a personal nature; but Eusebius was in a position to learn a 
great deal about hun. Tle had the advantage of personal converse 
with surviving friends of Origen, as he tells us in this connection; 
he had also a large collection of Origen’s epistles (he had himself 
made a collection of more than one hundred of them, as he tells us 
in chap. 36); and he had access besides to official documents, and to 
works of Urigenu’s contemporaries which contained references to him 
(see chap. 33). «Asa result, he was in a position to write a full and 
accurate account of his life, and in fact, in connection with Pamphi- 
lus, he did write a Defense of Oréver in six books, which contained 
both an exposition of his theology with a refutation of charges 
brought against him, and a full account of his life. Of this work 
only the first book is extant, and that in the translation of Rufinus. 
Tt deals solely with theological matters. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the remaining books are lost, for they must have contained 
much of the greatest interest in connection with Origen’s life, espe- 
cially that period of it about which we are most poorly informed, his 
residence in Cvesarea after his retirement from Alexandria (see chap. 
23). Inthe present book Muscbius gives numerous details of Origen’s 
life, frequently referring to the De/exse for fuller particulars, His 
account is very desultory, being interspersed with numerous notices 
of other men and events, introduced apparently without any method, 
though undoubtedly the design was to preserve in general the chro- 
nological order. ‘There is no part of Musebius’ work which reveals 
more clearly the viciousness of the purely chronological method, 
breaking up as it does the account of a single person or movement 
into numerous detached. picces, and thus utterly destroying all his- 
torical continuity. Jt may be well, therefore, to sum up in brief out- 
line the chicf events of Origen’s life, most of which are scattered 
through the following pages. This summary will be found below, 
on p. 39t sq. In addition to the notices contained in this book, we 
have a few additional details from the Mefexse, which have been 
preserved by Jerome, Rufinus, and Photius, none of whom seems to 
have had much, if any, independent knowledge of Origen’s life. 
Epiphanias (//or. LXE. and LXIV.) relates some anecdotes of 
doubtful credibility. The Paxeryrée of Gregory Thaumaturgus ts 
valuable as a description of Orizen’s method of teaching, and of the 
wonderful influence which he possessed over his pupils. (lor out- 
line of Origen’s life, see below, p. 3yr sy.) : 
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AG 2 


while Leetus? was governor of Alexandria and 
the rest of Egypt, and Demetrius® had lately 
received the episcopate of the parishes 
3 there, as successor of Julian.!’ As the flame 
of persecution had been kindled greatly,’ 
and multitudes had gained the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, such desire for martyrdom seized the 
soul of Origen, although yet a boy, that he went 
close to danger, springing forward and rush- 
4 ing to the conflict in his eagerness. And 
truly the termination of his life had been 
very near had not the divine and heavenly Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of many, prevented his 
desire through the agency of his mother. 
5 For, at first, entreating him, she begged 
him to have compassion on her motherly 
feelings toward him; but finding, that when he 
had learned that his father had been seized 
and imprisoned, he was set the more resolutely, 
and completely carried away with his zeal for 
martyrdom, she hid all his clothing, and 
6 thus compelled him to remain at home. But, 
as there was nothing else that he could do, 
and his zeal beyond his age would not suffer him 
to be quiet, he sent to his father an encouraging 
letter on martydom," in which he exhorted him, 
saying, “Take heed not to change your mind 
on our account.” 
This may be recorded as the first evidence of 
Origen’s youthful wisdom and of his genuine 
7 Jove. for piety..9 don even “then "he had 
stored up no small resources in the words 
of the faith, having been trained in the Divine 
Scriptures from childhood. And he had not 
studied them with indifference, for his father, 
besides giving him the usual liberal educa- 
tion,’ had made them a matter of no sec- 
8 ondary importance. First of all, before 
inducting him into the Greek sciences, he 
drilled him in sacred studies, requiring 
9 ~ him to learn and recite every day. Nor 
was this irksome to the boy, but he was 
eager and diligent in these studies. And 
he was not satisfied with learning what was 
simple and obvious in the sacred words, but 
sought for something more, and even at that age 


2 This Letus is to be distinguished from Q. /milius Letus, 
prztorian prefect under Commodus, who was put to death by the 
Emperor Didius Julianus, in 193; and from Jultus Lretus, minister 
of Severus, who was executed in 199 (see Dion Cassius, Bk. LX XIII. 
chap. 16, and LXNXY. chap. ro; cf. Tillemont, //¢s¢. des emp, IL. p. 
21,55,and58). ‘The dates of Lietus’ rule in /gypt arc unknown to us. 

3°On the dates of Demetrius’ episcopacy, see bk. V. chap. 22, 
note 4. 

4 On Julian, see Bk. V. chap. g, note 2. 

5 On the persecution, see more particularly chap. 1, note r. 

6 This epistle, which was apparently extant in the time of Euse- 
bius, and may have been contained in the collection made by him 
(see chap. 36), is now lost, and we possess only this sentence from it. 

“Try Tov éyxved\wy madeca, According to Liddell and Scott, 
eyx, maidseca in later Greek meant “ the ctrcle of those arts and 
scteners which every free-born youth in Greece was obliged to zo 
through before applying to any professional studies; se/eed learn- 
Zune, as opposed to the business of life.’” So Valesius says that the 
Greeks understood by éy«. walnuwara the branches in which the 
youth were instructed; 1c. mathematics, grammar, and rhetoric, 
philosophy not being included (see Valesius’ note 7 éoco). 


busied himself with deeper speculations. So 
that he puzzled his father with inquiries for 
the true meaning of the inspired Scriptures. 
And his father rebuked him seemingly to 10 
his face, telling him not to search beyond 

his age, or further than the manifest meaning. 
but by himself he rejoiced greatly and thanked 
God, the author of all good, that he had deemed 
‘him worthy to be the father of such a child. 

And they say that often, standing by the 11 
boy when asleep, he uncovered his breast 

as if the Divine Spirit were enshrined within it, 
and kissed it reverently ; considering himself 
blessed in his goodly offspring. 

These and other things lke them are 
related of Origen when a boy. But when 12 
his father ended his life in martyrdom, he 
was left with his mother and six younger broth- 
crs when he was not quite seventeen years 
old. And the property of his father being 18 
confiscated to the royal treasury, he and 
his family were in want of the necessaries of life. 
But he was deemed worthy of Divine care. 
And he found welcome and rest with a woman 
of creat wealth, and distinguished in her manner 
of life and in other respects. She was treat- 
ing with great honor a famous heretic then in 
Alexandria ;? who, however, was born in Anti- 
och. He was with her as an adopted son, and 
she treated him with the greatest kindness. 

But although Origen was under the neces- 14 
sity of associating with him, he neverthe- 

less gave from this time on strong evidences of 
his orthodoxy in the faith. lor when on ac- 
count of the apparent skill in argument" of 
Paul, — for this was the man’s name, —a great 
multitude came to him, not only of heretics but 
also of our people, Origen could never be in- 
duced to join with him in prayer ;" for he held, 
although a boy, the rule of the Church,” and 
abominated, as he somewhere expresses it, 
heretical teachings.” Having been instructed 
in the sciences of the Greeks by his father, he 


8 On the date of Origen’s birth, see note 1. 

9 Of this Antiochene heretic Paul we know only what Fuscbius 
tells us here. His patroness scems to have been a Christian, and in 
good standing in the Alexandnan church, or Origen would hardly 
have made his home with her, 

10 Sta 70 SoKovuy tkavoy ev Adyor. 

11 Redepenning (p. 189) refers to Origen’s /xz Jatt. Comment. 
Sertes, sec. 8g, where it is said, welius est cum nudlo orare, quant 
cunt malts orare. 

12 hudatrov efett mados Kavova [two MSS. cavovas] exxdArnatac, 
Compare the words of the Afestolie Constitutions, VIN. 34: ‘ Let 
not one of the faithful pray with a catechumen, no, not in the house; 
for it is not reasonable that he who is admitted should be polluted 
with one not admitted. Let mot one of the godly pray with an 
heretic, no, not in the house. For ‘what fellowship hath heht with 
darkness?’ Compare also the A fostedic Canons, 11, 12, and 45. 
The last reads: ** Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, who only 
prays with heretics, be suspended; byt if he also permit them to 
perform any part of the office of a clergyman, let him be deprived.” 
Hefele (Cower?feongse/t. 1. p. 8t5) considers this canon only a“ con- 
sistent application of apostolic principles to particular cases,—an 
application which was made from the first century on, and therefore 
very old.” 

15 Redepenning (p. 190) refers to the remarks of Origen upon 
the nature and destructivenes of heresy collected by Pamphilus 


(fragm. Apol, Pamnph, Opp. Origen, IV. 694 [ed. Delarue]). 
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devoted himself after his death more assiduously 
and exclusively to the study of literature, so that 
he obtained considerable preparation in philol- 
ogy“ and was able not long after the death of his 
father, by devoting himself to that subject, to 
earn a compensation amply sufficient for his 
needs at his age.” 


CHAPTER «AIT. 


While still very Young, he taught diligently the 
Word of Christ. 


1 Bur while he was lecturing in the school, 

as he tells us himself, and there was no one 
at Alexandria to give instruction in the fuith, as 
all were driven away by the threat of persecu- 

tion, some of the heathen came to him to 
2 hear the word of God. ‘The first of them, 

he says, was Plutarch,' who after living well, 
was honored with divine martyrdom. The sce- 
ond was Heraclas,? a brother of Plutarch ; who 
after he too had given with him abundant evi- 
dence of a philosophic and ascetic life, was 
esteemed worthy to succeed Demetrius in the 
bishopric of Alexandria, 


Id eri Ta yoaumarteKa. 1 Sec below, p. 392. 

1 Of this Plutarch we know only what Euscbius tells us here, 
and in chap. 4, where he says that he was the first of Origen’ pupils 
to suffer martyrdom. (On the date of the persecution in which he 
suffered, sce note 4). 

2 Heraclas, brother of Plutarch, proved himself so good a pupil 
that, when Origen later found the work of teachin * too great for 
him ‘to manage ‘alone, he made him his assistant, and “committed the 
clementary imstruc tion to him (chap, 15). From chip. 19 we learn 
that he was for years a diligent student of Greek philos sophy (chap. 
15 implies his proficiency in it), aud that he even went so far as to 
wear the philosopher's cloak all the time, alth 1ough he was a pres- 
byter in the Alexandrian church. His reputation for learning be- 
came so great, as we learn from chap. 31, that Julius Africanus went 
to Alexandria to see him, In 231, when Origen took bis departure 
from Alexandria, he left the catechetical school in the charge of 
Heraclas (chap. 26), and in 231 or 232, upon the death of Demetrius 
(see Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4), Heraclas became the latter’s successor 
as bishop of Alexandria (chaps. 26 and 29), and was succeeded in 
the presidency of the catechetical school ‘by Dionysius (chap. 29). 
According to chap. 35 he was bishop for sixteen years and with this 
both versions of the Chron, agree, though Jerome puts his accession 
two years too early — into the ninth year of Alexander Severus in- 
stead of the eleventh—while giving at the same time, quite incon- 
sistently, the-proper date for his death, — TLeraclas’ later relations to 
Origen are not quite clear. He was evidently, in carlicr years, one 
of his best frie nds, and there is no adequate ground for the assump- 
tion, which is quite common, that he was one of those who united 
with Bishop Demetrius in condemning x him. It is true, no at- 
tempt seems to have been made after he bee ame bishop to reverse 
the sentence against Origen, and to invite him back to Alexandria; 
but this does not prove that Heraclas did not remain friendly to him; 
for even when Dionysius (who kept up his relations with Origen, 
as we know from chap. 46) became bishop (a.p. 248), no such attempt 
scems to have been made, although Origen was still alive and at 
the height of his power. he fact that the greater part of the 
clergy of Alexandria and Fgypt were unfavorable to Origen, as 
shown by their condemnation of him, does not imply that Heraclas 
could not hi we been elected unless he too showed hostility to Origen: 
for Dionysius, who we know was not hostile, was appointed at that 
time head of the catechetical school, and sixteen years later bishop. 
It is true that Heraclis may not have sympathized with all of Ori- 
gen’s views, and m ay | have thought some of them heretical (his strict 
judgment of heretics is seen from Bk. WIT. chap. 7), but many even 
of the best of Origen's friends and followers did likewise, so that 
among his most devoted adherents were some of the most orthodox 
Fathers of the Church (e.g. the two Gregories and Basil). That 
Heraclas did not agree with: Origen in all his opinions (if he did not, 
he may not have caved to fress his return to Alexandria) does not 
prove therefore that he took p: urt in the condemnatory action of the 
synod, and that he was hims self in later life hostile to Origen. 


He was in his eighteenth year when he 3 
took charge of the catechetical school.’ 
Ife was prominent also at this time, during the 
persecution under Aquila,* the governor of Alex- 
andria, when his name became celebrated among 
the leaders in the faith, through the kindness 
and goodwill which he manifested toward all 


‘the holy martyrs, whether known to him or 


strangers. J*or not only was he with them 4 
while in bonds, and until their final con- 
demnation, but when the holy martyrs were led 
to death, he was very bold and went with them 
into danger. So that as he acted bravely, and 
with great boldness saluted the martyrs with a 
kiss, oftentimes the heathen multitude round 
about them became infuriated, and were on 
the point of rushing upon him. But through 5 
the helping hand of God, he escaped abso- 
lutely and marvelously. And this same divine 
and heavenly power, again and again, it is im- 
possible to say how often, on account of his 
great zeal and boldness for the words of Christ, 
guarded him when thus endangered.’ So great 
was the enmity of the unbelievers toward him, on 
account of the multitude that were instructed by 
him in the sacred faith, that they placed bands of 
soldiers around the house where he abode. 
Thus day by day the persecution burned 6 
against him, so that the whole city could 
no longer contain him; but he removed from 
house to house and was driven in every direc- 
tion because of the multitude who attended upon 
the divine instruction which he gave. Tor his 
life also exhibited right and admirable conduct 
according to the practice of genuine philoso- 
phy. For they say that his manner oflifewas 7 
as his doctrine, and his doctrine as his life.® 
‘Therefore, by the divine Power working with him 
he aroused a great many to his own zeal. 

But when he saw yet more coming to him = 8 
for instruction, and the catechetical school 


3S ee below, p. 392+ 

4. Jt is not clear from Eusebius’ language whether Aquila was 
successor of Latus as viceroy of Myeypt (as Redepenning assumes 
app: irently quite without misgiving), or simply governor of Alexan- 
dria. He calls actus (in ch: wp. 2) governor of Alexandria and of all 
Feypt, while Aquila ts called simply governor of Alexandria. If 
yi difference were insisted on as marking a real distinction, then 

Aquila would have to be regarded as the chief officer of Alexandria 
only, and hence subordinate in dignity to the viceroy of Exypt. The 
term used to describe his position (yyovmevov) is not, however, the 
technical one for the chief officer of Alexandria (see Mommsen, 
Provinces af the Roman Eniptre 5 Seribner’s ed, II. p. 267 f.), 
and hence his position cannot be decided with cert: unty. In any 
case, ie ther he succeeded Livtus, or was his subordinate, the dates 
of his accession to and retirement from office are unknown, and 
hence thie time at which the persecutions mentioned took place ean- 
not be determined with exactness. We simply know that they 
occurred after 203 (for Origen had already taken charge of the 
catechetical school, and some of bis pupils perished i in the persecu- 
tions) and before err, the date of Severus’ death. 

5 Tow it happe ‘ned that Origen esc aped the persecution, when, 
according to Kusebius, he exposed himself so continually, and was 
so hated by the heathen Neate ice, We cannot Se Lusebius ascribes 
it solely to the grace of God here, and in chap. 

6 plog 0 Novos Tocos 0 Bos was a Greek proverb. Compare the 
words of Seneca, in //. UT ad Luctl(um, “ Apud Graccos in pro- 
verhium cessit tales hiouténibus Suit oratio, gualis vita " (quoted 
by Redepenning, p. 196). 
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had been entrusted to him alone by Demetrius, 
who presided over the church, he considered the 
teaching of grammatical science inconsistent with 
training in divine subjects,’ and forthwith he gave 

up his grammatical school as unprotitable 
9 and a hindrance to sacred learning. Then, 

with becoming consideration, that he might 
not need aid from others, he disposed of whatever 
valuable books of ancient literature he possessed, 
being satisfied with receiving from the purchaser 
four oboli a day.’ For many years he lived 
philosophically” in this manner, putting away all 
the incentives of youthful desires. ‘Through the 
entire day he endured no small amount of dis- 
cipline ; and for the greater part of the night he 
gave himself to the study of the Divine Scrip- 
tures. He restrained himself as much as possi- 
ble by a most philosophic life; sometimes by 
the discipline of fasting, again by limited time for 

sleep. And in his zeal he never lay upona 
10 bed, but upon the ground. Most of all, he 

thought that the words of the Saviour in the 
Gospel should be observed, in which he exhorts 
not to have two coats nor to use shoes,” nor 

to occupy oneself with cares for the future." 
11 With a zeal beyond his age he continued in 

cold and nakedness ; and, going to the very 
extreme of poverty, he greatly astonished those 
about him. And indeed he grieved many of his 
friends who desired to share their possessions 
with him, on account of the wearisome toil 

which they saw him enduring in the teach- 
12 ing of divine things. Lut he did not relax 

his perseverance. [eis said to have walked 


7 This does not mean that he considered the study of grammar 
and literature injurious to the Christian, or detrimental to his theo- 
logical studies. His opinion on that subject is clear enough from all 
his writings and from his conduct as pictured in chaps. 18 and ro. 
Nor does it on the other hand imply, as Crust supposes, that up to 
this time he had been teaching secular branches evedustedy » but 
it means simply that the demands upon him for instruction in the 
faith were so great, now that the catechetical school had been offi- 
cially entrusted to him by Demetrius, that he felt that he could no 
longer continue to teach secular literature as he had been doing, but 
must give up that part of his work, and devote himself exclusively 
to instruction in sacred things. 

8 The obolus was a small Greek coin, equivalent to about three 
and a half cents of our money. Four oboli a day could have been 
sufficient, even in that age, only for the barest necessities of life. 
But with his ascetic tendencies, these were all that Origen wished. 

9 It was very common from the fourth century on (the writer 
knows of no instances earlicr than Eusebius) to call an ascetic mode 
of life ‘‘ philosophical,” or ‘‘ the life of a philosopher” (see § 2 of 
this chapter, and compare Chrysostom’s works, where the word 
occurs very frequently in this sense). Origen, in his ascetic prac- 
tices, was quite in accord with the preyailing Christian sentiment of 
his own and subsequent centuries, which looked upon bodily disci- 


for a number of years never wearing a shoe, and, 
for a great many years, to have abstained from 
the use of wine, and of all other things beyond his 
necessary food ; so that he was in danger of break- 
ing down and destroying his constitution.” 

by giving such evidences ofa philosophic 18 
life to those who saw him, he aroused many 
of his pupils to similar zeal; so that prominent 
men even of the unbelieving heathen and men 
that followed learning and philosophy were led 
to his instruction. Some of them having re- 
ceived from him into the depth of their souls 
faith in the Divine Word, became prominent in 
the persecution then prevailing ; and some of 
them were seized and suffered martydom, 


;mentioned just above.! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Pupils of Origen that became Martyrs, 


Tue first of these was Plutarch, who was 1 
As he was led to 
death, the man of whom we are speaking being 
with him at the end of his life, came near being 
slain by his fellow-citizens, as if he were the 
cause of his death. Lut the providence of 
God preserved him at this time also. After 2 
Plutarch, the second martyr among the 
pupils of Origen was Serenus,” who gave through 
fire a proof of the faith which he had re- 
ceived. ‘The third martyr from the same 3 
school was Ileraclides,® and after him the 
fourth was Hero.t The former of these was 
as yet a catechumen, and the latter had but 
recently been baptized. Both of them were 
beheaded. After them, the fifth from the same 
school proclaimed as an athlete of piety was 
another Serenus, who, it is reported, was be- 
headed, after a long cndurance of tortures. 
And of women, Herais’ died while yet a cate- 
chumen, receiving baptism by fire, as Origen 
himself somewhere says. 


12 Greek: Mopaé, properly “ chest.” Rufinus and Christophor- 


sonus translate stemachusm, and Valesius approves; but there 
is no authority for such a use of the term @opaé, so far as I can 
ascertain. he proper Greek term for stomach is oromayos, which 
is uniformly employed by Galen and other medical writers. 

1 Sce the previous chapter, § 2. The martyrdom of these disci- 


line of an ascetic kind, not indeed as required, but as commended 
by Christ. The growing sentiment had its roots partly in the pre- 
vailing ideas of contemporary philosophy, which instinctively em- 
phasized strongly the dualism of spirit and matter, and the necessity 
of subduing the latter to the former, and partly in the increasing 
moral corruptmess of society, which caused those who wished to lead 
holy lives to feel that only by eschewing the things of sense could 
the soul attain purity. Under pressure from without and within, it 
became very easy to misinterpret various sayings of Christ, and 
thus to find in the Gospels ringing exhortations to a life of the most 
rigid asceticism. Clement of Alexandria was almost the only one 
of the great Christian writers after the middle of the second century 
who distinguished between the true and the false in this matter. 
Compare his admirable tract, Qurs dfves salvetur, and contrast the 
position taken there with the foolish extreme pursued by Origen, as 
recorded in this chapter. 


1 See Matt. x. 10. 41 See Matt. vi. 34. 


ples of Origen took place under Aquila, and henee the date depends 
on the date of his rule, which cannot be fixed with exactness, as 
remarked in note 4 on the previous chapter. E 

2 ‘These two persons named Sercnus, the first of whom was 
burned, the second beheaded, are known to us only from this 
chapter. , ul , 

3 Of this Heraclides, we know only what is told us in this 
chapter. He, with the other martyrs mentioned in this connection, 
is commemorated in the medieval martyrologies, but our authentic 
information is limited to what Eusebius tells us here. P : 

i Our authentic information of Hero is likewise limited to this 
account of Fusebius. 
6 Herais likewise is known to us from this chapter alone. It is 
interesting to note that Origen’s pupils were not confined to the male 
sex. His association with female catechumens, which his office of 
instructor entailed upon him, formed one reason for the act of self- 
mutilation which he committed (sce chap. 8, § 2), 
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POTAMLENA AND BASILIDES. 258 
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(CISONIPABMIR, AW, 
Potamticenas 


i BasILipes” may be counted the seventh 
of these. He led to martyrdom the cele- 
brated Potamicna, who is still famous among 
the people of the country for the many things 
which she endured for the preservation of her 
chastity and virginity. For she was blooming 
in the perfection of her mind and her physical 
graces. Having suffered much for the faith of 
Christ, finally after tortures dreadful and _terri- 
ble to speak of, she with her mother, Mar- 
2. cella,® was put to death by fire. They say 
that the judge, Aquila by name, having 
inflicted severe tortures upon her entire body, at 
last threatened to hand her over to the gladia- 
tors for bodily abuse. After a little considera- 
tion, being asked for her decision, she made 
a reply which was regarded as impious. 
38 ~ Thereupon she received sentence immedi- 
ately, and Basilides, one of the officers of 
the army, led her to death. But as the people 
attempted to annoy and insult her with abusive 
words, he drove back her insulters, showing her 
much pity and kindness. And perceiving the 
man’s sympathy for her, she exhorted him to be 
of good courage, for she would supplicate her 
Lord for him after her departure, and he would 
soon receive a reward for the kindness he 
4 had shown her. Having said this, she 
nobly sustained the issue, burning pitch 
being poured little by little, over various parts 
of her body, from the sole of her feet to the 
crown of her head. Such was the conflict en- 
dured by this famous maiden. 
5 Not long after this Basilides, being asked 
by his fellow-soldicrs to swear for a cer- 
tain reason, declared that it was not lawful for 
him to swear at all, for he was a Christian, and 
he confessed this openly. At first they thought 
that he was jesting, but when he continued to 
affirm it, he was led to the judge, and, acknowl- 
edging his conviction before him, he was im- 


1 Potamizena, one of the most celebrated of the martyrs that suf- 
fered under Severus, is made by Rufinus a disciple of Origen, but 
Eusebius does not say that she was, and indeed, in making Basil- 
ides the seventh of Origen’s disciples to suffer, he evidently excludes 
Potamizna from the number. (Quite a full account of her martyrdom 
is given by Palladius in his //:storta Lausfaca, chap. 3 (Migne’s 
Patr. Gr. XXXIV. ror4), which contains some characteristic de- 
tails not mentioned by Eusebius. It appears from that account that 
she was a slave, and that her master, not being able to induce her 
to yield to his passion, accused her before the judve as a Christian, 
bribing him, if possible, to break her resolution by tortures, and 
then return her to him, or, if that was not possible, to put her to 
death as a Christian. We cannot judge as to the exact truth of this 
-and other details related by Palladius, but his history (which was 
written early in the fifth century) is, in the main at least, reliable, 
except where it deals with miracles and prodigies (cf. the article on 
Palladius of Helenopolts, in the Diet: ef Christ. Bro). 

2 Basilides is clearly reckoned here among the disciples of Ori- 
gen. ‘Ihe correctness of Kusebius’ statement has been doubted, but 
there is no ground for such doubt, for there is no reason to suppose 
that al} of Origen’s pupils became converted under his instruction. 

3 Of Marcella, we know only that she was the mother of the 
more celebrated Potamicna, and suffered martyrdom by tire. 


prisoned. But the brethren in God com- 6 
ing to him and inquiring the reason of this 

sudden and remarkable resolution, he is reported 
to have said that Potamicena, for three days after 
her martyrdom, stood beside him by night and 
placed a crown on his head, and said that she 
had besought the Lord for him and had obtained 
what she asked, and that soon she would take 
him with her. ‘Thereupon the brethren gave 
hin the seal* of the Lord and on the next 
day, after giving glorious testimony for the 

Lord, he was beheaded. And many others 7 
in Alexandria are recorded to have ac- 

cepted speedily the word of Christ in those 
times. For Potamiena appeared to them in 
their dreams and exhorted them. But let this 


suffice in regard to this matter. 


CHAPTER. Vals 
Clement of Alexandria. 


_ Ciement! having succeeded Pantzenus,? had 
charge at that time of the catechetical instruc- 
tion in Alexandria, so that Origen also, while 
still a boy,’ was one of his pupils. In the first 


4 The word odpayis, “seal,” was very commonly used by the 


Fathers to signify baptism (sce Suicer’s 7esaurus). 

1 This chapter has no connection with the preceding, and its 
insertion at this point has no good ground, for Clement has been 
already handled in the fifth book; and if Musebius wished to refer to 
him again in connection with Origen, he should have done so in 
chap. 3, where Origen’s appointment as head of the catechetical 
school is mentioned. (Redepenning, however, approves the present 
order; vol. I. p.43r sqq.) Kufinus felt the inconsistency, and hence 
inserted chaps. 6 and 7 in the middle of chap. 3, where the account of 
Origen’s appointment by Demetrius is given. Valesius considers 
the occurrence of this mention of Clement at this potnt a sign that 
Kusebius did not give his work a final revision. Chap. 13 is inserted 
in the same abrupt way, quite out of harmony with the context. 
Upon the life of Clement of Alexandria, see Bk. V. chap. r1, note 1. 
The catechetical school was vacant, as we learn from chap. 2, in the 
year 203, and was then taken in charge by Origen, so that the “ that 
time”’ referred to by HMusebius in this sentence must be carried back 
of the events related in the previous chapters. The cause of Clement’s 
leaving the school was probably the persecution begun by Severus 
in 202 (‘all were driven away by the threatening aspect of persecu- 
tion,” according to chap. 3, § 1); for since Origen was one of his 
pupils he can hardly have left long before that ume. ‘That it was 
not unworthy cowardice which led Clement to take his departure is 
clear enough from the words of Alexander in chaps. 11 and 14, from 
the high reputation which he continued to enjoy throughout the 
Church, and from his own utterances on the subject of martyrdom 
scattered through his works. 

2 On Pantanus, see Dk. V. chap. ro, note 2. 

3 Stephanus, Stroth, Burton, Schwegler, Laemmer, and Heini- 
chen, following two important MSS. and the translation of Rufinus, 
omit the words maida évra “ while a boy.” But the words are found 
in all the other codices (the chief witnesses of two of the three great 
families of MSS. being for them) and in Nicephorus. ‘Che manuscript 
authority is therefore overwhelmingly in favor of the words, and 
they are adopted by Valesius, Zimmermann, and Crust. Rufinus 
is a strong witness against the words, but, as Redepenning justly 
remarks, having inserted this chapter, as he did, in the midst of the 
description of Origen’s early years (see note 1), the words macéa Ovta 
would be quite superfluous and even out of place, and hence he would 
naturally omit them. So far as the probabilities of the insertion 
or omission of the words in the present passage are concerned, it 
seems to me more natural to suppose that a copyist, finding the 
words at this late stage in the account of Origen’s life, would be 
inclined to omit them, than that, not finding them there he should, 
upon historical yrounds (which he could have reached only after 
some reflection), think that they ought to be inserted. The latter 
would be not only a more difficult but also a much graver step than 
the former. ‘Vhere scems, then, to be no good warrant for omit. 
ting these words. We learn from chap. 3 that he took charge of 
the catechetical school when he was in his eighteenth year, within 
la year therefore after the death of his father, And we learn that 
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THE-CHURCH- HISTORY OF BUSEBIUS. 


[VI. 6. 


book of the work called Stromata, which 


Clement wrote, he gives a chronological table, 


bringing events down to the death of Commodus. 
So it is evident that that work was written dur- 
ing the reign of Severus, whose times we are 
now recording. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
The Writer, Judas} 


AT this time another writer, Judas, discoursing 
about the seventy weeks in Daniel, brings down 


the chronology to the tenth year of the reign of 


Severus. He thought that the coming of Anti- 
christ, which was much talked about, was then 
near? So greatly did the agitation caused by 
the persecution of our people at this time dis- 
turb the minds of many. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Origen’s Daring Deed. 


x AT this time while Origen was conduct- 

ing catechetical instruction at Alexandria, a 
deed was done by him which evidenced an 
immature and youthful mind, but at the same 
time gave the highest proof of faith and conti- 


before he took charge of the school, all who had given instruction 
there had been driven away by the persecution, Clement, therefore, 
must have left before Origen’s eivhteenth year, and hence the latter 
must have studied with him be fore the persecution had broken tip 
the school, and in all probability before the death of Leonides. In 
any case, therefore, he was still a boy when under Clement, and 
even if we omit the words —‘‘ while a boy ”—here, we shall not, be 
warranted in putting his student days into the period of his maturity, 
as some would do. Upon this subject, see Redepenning, L. p. 431 sqq., 
who adduces still other arguments for the position taken in this note 
which it is not necessary to repeat here. 

4 In Stromata, Bk. 1. chap. 21. On this and the other works of 
Clement, see chap. 13. 

1 The mention of the writer Judas at this point seems, at first 
sight, as illogical as the reference to Clement in the prec eding chap- 
ter. But it does not violate chronology as that did; and hence, if 
the account of Orizen’s life was to be broken anywhe re for such an 
insertion, there was : perh aps no better place. We cannot conclude, 
therefore, that Eusebius, had he revised his work, would have 
changed the ppsition of this che ipter, as Valesius suggests (see the 
previous chapter, note r). 

Jerome (dle vir. wd. c. 52) repeats Eusebius’ notice of Judas, but 
adds nothing to it, and we know no more about him. Sinee he 
believed that the appearance of Antichrist was at hand, he must 
have written before the persecutions had given place again to peace, 
and hence not long after 202, the date to which he extended his 
chronology. Whether the work mentioned by Euscbius was a 
commentary or a work on chronology is not clear. It was possibly 
an historical demonstration of the truth of Daniel’s prophecies, and 
an interpretation of those yet unfulfilled, in which case it combined 
history and exegesis. 

2 It was the common belief in the Church, from the time of the 
apostles until the time of Constantine, that the second coming of 
Christ would very speedily take place. ‘This belicf was especially 
pronounced among the Montanists, Montanus having proclaimed 
that the paroustz would occur before his de: ith, and even having 
gone so far as to attempt to collect all the faithful (Montanists) in 
one place in Phrygia, where they were to await that event and where 
the new Jerusalem was to be set up (see above, Bk. V. chap. 18 
note 6). There is nothing surprising in Judas’ idea that this severe 
persecution niust be the beuinning of the end, for all through the 
earlier centuries of the Church (and even to some extent in later 
centuries) there were neyer wanting those who interpreted similar 
catastrophes in the same way; although after the third century the 

belief that the end was at hand grew constantly weaker. 


nence.' Tor he took the words, “There 2 
are eunuchs who have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” 
too literal and extreme a sense. And in order 
to fulfill the Saviour’s word, and at the same 
time to take away from the unbelicvers all oppor- 
tunity for scandal, — for, although young, he met 
for the study of divine things with women as 
well as men,—he carried out in action the 
word of the Saviour. He thought that this 
would not be known by many of his acquaint- 
ances. Dut it was impossible for him, though de- 
siring to do so, to keep such an action secret. 
When Demetrius, who presided over that 3 
parish, at: last learned of this, he admired 
greatly the daring nature of the act, and as he 
perceived his zeal and the genuineness of: his 
faith, he immediately exhorted him to courage, 
and urged him the more to continue his work 
of catechetical instruction. Such was heat 4 
that time. But soon afterward, seeing that 
he was prospering, and becoming great and dis- 
tinguished among all men, the same Demetrius, 
overcome by human weakness, wrote of his deed 


atu) 


1 This act of Origen’s has been greatly discussed, and some have 
even gone so far as to believe that he never committed the act, but 
that the report of it arose from a misunderstanding of certain figura- 
tye expre ssions used by him (so, e.g., Bochringer, Schnitzer, and 

Baur), Vhere is no reason, however, to doubt the Teport, for which 
we have unimpeachable testimony, and which is in itself not at all 
surprising (sce the arguments of Redepenning, 1. p. 444 sqq.). ‘Phe 
act was contrary to the civil law (see Suetonius, Mowetian, c. 73 
and cf. Justin Martyr, /fod. I. 29), and yet was a very common 
one; the existence of the law itself would alone prove what we know 
from m: any sources to have been the fact. Nor was ie en alone 
among the Christians (cf. e.g. Origen, / J/att., NV. 1, the passage 
of Jus tin Martyr referred to above, and also the finsé canon of the 
Council of Niciwa, the very existence of which proves the necessity 
of it). Lt was natural that Christians, seeking purity of life, and 
strongly ascetic in their tendencies, should be influenced by the 
actions of those about them, who sought thus to be freed from the 
domination of the passions, and should. interpret certain passaves of 
the Bible as commending the act. Knowing it to be so common, 
and knowing Origen’s character, as revealed to us in chap. 3, above 
(to say nothing of his own writings), we can hardly be surprised 
that he performed the act. His chief motive was undoubtedly the 
same as that which actuated him in all his asectic practices, the 
attainment of higher holiness through the subjugation of his pas- 
sions, and the desive to sacrifice everything fleshly for the sake of 
Christ. Of course this could not have led him to perform the act 
he did, unless he had entirely misunderstood, as lusebius says he 
did, the words of Christ quoted below. But he was by no means 
the only one to misunderstand them (see Suicer's Vhesanrus, 1. 
1255 sq.)- Eusebius says that the requirements of his position also 
had something to do with his resolve. He was obliged to teach both 
men and women, and both day and night (as we learn from § 7), 
and Eusebius thinks he would naturally desire to avoid seandal, 
At the same time, this motive can hardly have weighed very heavily, 
if at all, with him; for had his giving instruction in this way been in 
danger of causing serious scandal, other easier methods of avoiding 
such scandal mig tht have been devised, and undoubtedly would have 
been, by the bishop. And the fact is, he scems to have wished to 
conceal the act, which is inconsistent with the wea that he per- 
formed it for the sake of avoiding scandal. It is quite likely that 
his intimate association with women may have had considerable to 
do with his resolve, because he may have found that such associa- 
tion aroused his unsubdued passions, and therefore felt that. they 
must be eradicated, if he’was to go about his duties with a pure and 
single heart. ‘Chat he afterward repented his youthful act, and 
judged the words of Christ more wisely, is clear from what he says 
in his Comment. tt Matt. XV. And yet he never outgrew his 
false notions of the superior ree of an ascetic life. [Tis act seems 
to have caused a reaction in his mind which led him mto doubt and 
despondency fora time; for Demetrius found it necessary to exhort 
him, to cherish confidence, and to urge him to conlinue his work 
of instruction, 1 usebius, while not approving Oiigen’s act, yet 
evidently admired him the move for the boldness and for the spirit 
of self-sacrifice shown in its performance. 

2 Matt. xix. 12. 
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VI. 9.) THE MIRACLES 


OF ANARCISSUS: 255 


ee 


as most foolish to the bishops throughout the 
world. But the bishops of Cesarea and Jerusalem, 
who were especially notable and distinguished 
among the bishops of Palestine, considering 
Origen worthy in the highest degree of the 
5 honor, ordained him a presbyter. There- 
upon his fame increased greatly, and his 
name became renowned everywhere, and he 
obtained no small reputation for virtue and wis- 
dom. Put Demetrius, having nothing else that 
he could say against him, save this deed of his 
boyhood, accused him bitterly,t and dared to 
include with him in these accusations those 
who had raised him to the presbyterate. 
6 These things, however, took place a little 
later. But at this time Origen continued 
fearlessly the instruction in divine things at 
Alexandria by day and night to all who came to 
him ; devoting his entire leisure without cessa- 
tion to divine studies and to his pupils. 
ii Severus, having held the government for 
eighteen years, was succeeded by his son, 
Antoninus. Among those who had endured 
courageously the persecution of that time, and 
had been preserved by the Providence of God 
through the conflicts of confession, was Alexan- 
der, of whom we have spoken already ® as bishop 


8 See chap. 23. 

4 On the relations existing between Demetrius and Origen, sec 
below, p. 304. 

5 Septimius Severus died on February 4, 211, after a reign of a 
little more than seventeen years and eight months, and was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons, Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Bassi- 
anus (commonly known by his nickname Caracalla, which, however, 
was never used in ollicial documents or inseriptions), and Lucius, 
or Publius, Septimius Geta. Musebius mentions here only the for- 
mer, giving him his official name, Antoninus, ' 

® Eusebius makes a slip here, as this ts the first time he has men- 
tioned Alexander in his Chorch History. He was very likely un- 
der the impression that he had mentioned him just above, where he 
referred to the bishops of Casarea and Jerusalem. He does refer to 
him in his Chyox., putting his appointment as assistant bishop into 
the second year of Caracalla (elywex. fourth year), and calling him 
the thirty-fifth bishop of Jerusalem (alxwen. thirty-sixth). In Bk. 
V. chap. 12 of the //¢story (also in the Cixox.) we are told that 
Narcissus was the thirtieth bishop of Jerusalem, ‘The number thirty- 
five for Alexander (the number thirty-six of the lye, is a mistake, 
and is set right in connection with Alexander’s successor, who is also 
called the thirty-sixth) is made out by counting the three bishops 
mentioned in chap. 10, and then reckoning the second episcopate of 
Narcissus (see the same chapter) as the thirty-fourth, We learn 
from chap, 14 that Alexander was an early friend of Origen’s, and a 
fellow-pupil in the school of Clement, We know him next as bishop 
of some church in Cappadocia (chap, 11; see note 2 on that chap- 
ter), whence he was called to be assistant bishop of Jerusalem (see 
the same chapter). From this passage, compared with chap. rr, 
we learn that Alexander was imprisoned during the perseeutions, anc 
the Chrox. gives the year of his “ confession” as 203 A.D. But from 
chap. 11 we learn that he wrote while sull in prison to the church of 
Antioch on occasion of the appointment of Asclepiades to the episco- 

ate there, According to the C/ryoxw, Asclepiades did not become 
pista until grr; and though this may not be the exact date, yet it 
cannot be far out of the way (see chap. 11, note 6); and hence, if 
Alexander was a confessor in 203, he must have remained in prison 
a number of years, or clse have undergone a second persecution. Jt 
is probable etther that the date 203 is quite wrong, or else that he 
suffered a second time toward the close of Severus’ reign; for the per- 
secution, so far as we know, was not so continuous during that reign 
as to keep one man confined for eight years. Our knowledye of the 
persecutions in Asia Minor at this time is very limited, but they do 
not seem to have been of great severity or of Jong duration, ‘The 
date of Alexander’s episcopate in Cappadocia it is impossible to de- 
termine, though as he was a fellow-pupil of Origen’s in Alexandria, 
it cannot have begun much, if any, before 202. The date of his 
translation to the see of Jerusalem is likewise uncertain, The 
Chron. gives the second year of Caracalla (sloveen. fourth). The 
connection in which Eusebius mentions it in chap, rr imates it look 
as if it took place before Asclepiades’ accession to the see of Anti- 
och; but this is hardly possible, for it was his firniness under perses 


of the church in Jerusalem. On account of his 
pre-eminence in the confession of Christ he was 
thought worthy of that bishopric, while Narcis- 
sus,’ his predecessor, was still living. 


CHA PTB X: 
The Miracles of Narcissus. 


Tue citizens of that parish mention many 1 
other miracles of Narcissus, on the tradi- 
tion of the brethren who succeeded him ; among 
which they relate the following wonder as 
performed by him. They say that the oil 2 
once failed while the deacons were watching 
through the night at the great paschal vigil. 
Thereupon the whole multitude being dismayed, 
Narcissus directed those who attended to the 
lights, to draw water and bring it to him. 
Vhis, being immediately done he prayed 8 
over the water, and with firm faith in the 
Lord, commanded them to pour it into the 
lamps. And when they had done so, contrary to 
all expectation by a wonderful and divine power, 
the nature of the water was changed into that of 
oil. A small portion of it has been preserved 
even to our day by many of the brethren there 
as a2 memento of the wonder." 

They tell many other things worthy to be 4 
noted of the life of this man, among which 
is this. Certain base men being unable to en- 
dure the strength and firmness of his life, and 
fearing punishment for the many evil deeds of 
which they were conscious, sought by plotting 
to anticipate him, and circulated a terrible 
slander against him. And to persuade 9 
those who heard of it, they confirmed their 
accusations with oaths: one invoked upon him- 
self destruction by fire; another the wasting of 
his body by a foul disease ; the third the loss of 


cution which elevated him to the sce of Jerusalem (according to this 
passave), and it is apparently that persecution which he is enduring 
when Asclepiades becomes bishop. We find no reason, then, for 
correcting the date of his translation to Jerusalem given by the 
Chron. At any rate, he was bishop of Jerusalem when Origen 
visited Palestine in 216 (see chap. 19, § 17). Im 237 he assisted at 
the ordination of Origen (see chap. 23, note 6), and finally per- 
ished in prison during the Decian perscution (see chaps. 39 and 46). 
His friendship for Origen was warm and steadfast (cf., besides the 
other passaces referred to, chap. 27). ‘Lhe latter commemorates the 
loveliness and gentleness of his character in-his first //omerdy on 
1 Saytuel,§ 1. He collected a valuable library in Jerusalem, which 
usebins made use of in the composition of his //rstoxry (see chap. 
20). ‘Vhis aet shows the literary tastes of the man, Of his epistles 
only the five frazments preserved by Eusebius (chaps. 17, 14, and 
19) are now extant. Jerome (cfe 777. “7d. 62) says that other episues 
were extant in his day; and he relates, on the authority of an epistle 
written pro Origene contra Demetrium, that Alexander had or- 
dained Origen grxta testimontim Demetri. Vis cpistle 1s not 
mentioned by Eusebius, but in spite of Jerome’s usual dependence 
upon the latter, there is no good reason to doubt the truth of his 
statement in this case (see below, p. 306). ; 

7 On Narcissus, sce the next three chapters, and also Bk. Vv. 
chap, 12, note 1. ; 

1 This miracle is related by Fuscbius upon the testimony, not 
of documents, but of those who had shown him the oil, which was 
preserved in Jertusalem down to that time; ol THs mapoxcas ToALTAL 
. . . tatopovurt, he says. His trave}s had evidently not taught him 
to disbelieve every wonderful tale that was told him, 
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his eyes. But though they swore in this man- 
ner, they could not affect the mind of the be- 
lievers; because the continence and _ virtuous 
life of Narcissus were well known to all. 
6 But he could not in any wise endure the 
wickedness of these men; and as he had 
followed a philosophic” life for a long time, he 
fled from the whole body of the Church, and 
hid himself in desert and secret places, and 
7 remained there many years.* But the great 
eye of judgment was not unmoved by these 
things, but soon looked down upon these impi- 
ous men, and brought on them the curses with 
which they had bound themselves. ‘he resi- 
dence of the first, from nothing but a little spark 
falling upon it, was entirely consumed by night, 
and he perished with all his family. he sec- 
ond was speedily covered with the disease which 
he had imprecated upon himself, from the 
8 sole of his fect to his head. But the third, 
perceiving what had happened to'the others, 
and fearing the inevitable judgment of God, the 
ruler of all, confessed publicly what they had 
plotted together. And in his repentance he 
became so wasted by his great lamentations, 
and continued weeping to such an extent, that 
both his eyes were destroyed. Such were the 
punishments which these men received for their 
falsehood. 


CHAPTER xX. 
The Bishops of Jerusalem. 


Narcissus having departed, and no one know- 
ing where he was, those presiding over the neigh- 
boring churches thought it best to ordain another 
bishop. His name was J)ius... He presided but 
a short time, and Germanio succeeded him. He 
was followed by Gordius,’ in whose time Narcis- 
sus appeared again, as if raised from the dead. 
And immediately the brethren besought him to 
take the episcopate, as all admired him the 
more on account of his retirement and _philos- 
ophy, and especially because of the punishment 
with which God had avenged him. 


2 See above, chap. 3, note g. 

$ ‘The date of Narcissus’ retirement we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

1 Of these three bishops, Dius, Germanio, and Gordius, we know 
nothing more than is told us here. Syncellus assigns eiht years 
to Dius, four to Germanio, and five to Sardianus, whom he names 
instead of Gordius. Epiphanius reports that Dius was bishop until 
Severus (193 A.p.), and Gordtus until Antonine (.e. Caracalla, arr 
A.D.). But no reliance is to be placed upon these figures or dates, 
as remarked above, Bk. V. chap. rz, note 2. 

2 Eusebius and Epiphanius give Vopdcos, and Jerome, Gordius; 
but the Armenian has Gordianus, And Syncellus, Sapdcaves. What 
became of Gordius when Narcissus reappeared we do not know, 
He must have diced very speedily, or some compromise would have 
been made, as it seems, which would have rendered the appointment 
of Alexander as assistant bishop uunecessary. Pe , 

3 Literally, "as if froma resurrection” (womep ef avaBwwioews). 


CHAPTER Xi 
Alexander. 


But as on account of his great age Nar- 1 
cissus was no longer able to perform his 
official duties,’ the Providence of God called to 
the office with him, by a revelation given him 
ina night vision, the above-mentioned Alexan- 
der, who was then bishop of another parish 


1 The extreme age of Narcissus at this time is evident from the 
fact that Alexander, writing before the year 216 (see note 4), Says 
that Nareissus is already in his ar6th year. he translation of 
Alexander to Jerusalem must have wiken place about 212 (see chap. 
8, note 6), and hence Narcissus was now more than r1o years old. 
The appointment of Alexander as Narcissus’ assistant involyed two 
acts which were even at that time not common, and which were later 
forbidden by enon; first the translation of a bishop from one see 
to another, and secondly the appointment of an assistant bishop, 
which made two bishops in one city. The «lfost. Canons (No. 14) 
ordain that ‘a bishop ought not to leave his own parish and leap to 
another, although the multitude should compel him, unless there be 
some good reason forcing him to do this, as that he can contribute 
much vreater profit to the people of the new parish by the word of 
picty; but this is not to be settled by himself, but by the judement 
of many bishops and very great supplication.” Tt has been disputed 
whether this canon is older or younger than the fifteenth canon of 
Niciva, which forbids unconditionally the practice of translation from 
one see to another, Whichever may be the older, it is certain 
that even the Council of Niciea considered its own canon as liable to 
exceptions in certain cases, for it translated Kustathius from Beraa 
to Antioch (see Sozomen, #/. 7/2. J. 2). ‘Vhe truth is, the rule was 
established — whether before or for the first time at the Council of 
Niccea— chiefly in order to guard against the ambition of aspiring 
men who might wish to go from a smaller to a greater parish, and 
to prevent, as the Nicene Canon says, the many disorders and 
quarrels which the custom of translation caused; and a rule formed 
on such grounds of expediency was of course liable to exception 
whenever the good of the Charch seumed to demand it, and therefore, 
whether the fourteenth Apostolic Canon is more ancient than the 

icene Council or not, it certainly embodies a principle which must 
long have been in force, and which we find in fact acted upon in the 
present case; for the translation of Alexander takes place “ with the 
common consent of the bishops of the neighboring churches,” or, as 
Jerome puts it, cuuctés tu Palestina eplscopis mt wnin congre- 
gatrs, which is quite in accord with the provision of the Apostolic 
Canons. ‘Chere were some in the early Church who thought it abso- 
lutely unlawful under any circumstances for a bishop to be trans- 
lated (cf. Jerome’s HA, ad Ocvanumy Migne, ZA. 60, § 5), but this 
was not the common view, as Bingham (4lwt7g. Vi. 4. 6) well 
observes, and instances of translation from one see to another were 
during all these centuries common (cf. e.g. Socrates, //. /. VIL. 36), 
although always of course exceptional, and considered luvfiul onl 
when made for good and sufficient reasons, ‘Vo say, therefore, with 
Valesius that these Palestinian bishops violated a rule of the Church 
in translating Alexander is too strong. ‘They were evidently uncon- 
scious of anything uncanonical, or even irregular in their action, 
though it is clear that they regarded the step as too important to be 
taken without the approval of all the bishops of the neighborhood. 
In regard to assistant bishops, Valesius correctly remarks that this is 
the first instance of the kind known to us, but it is by no means the 
only one, for the following centuries furnish numerous examples; 
e.g. Vheotecnus and Anatolius in Crsarea (see below, Kk. VIL. 
chap. 32), Maximus and Macarius in Jerusalem (see Sozomen, //. /2, 
Il. 20); and so in Africa Valerius of Hippo had Augustine as his 
coadjutor (Possidius, } ta. Awe. chap. 8; sce Bingham's <i x#¢zy7. IL. 
13. 4 for other instances and for a discussion of the whole subject). 
The principle was in force from as early as the third century (see 
Cyprian to Cornelius, £/. 40, ad. 44 and to Antontanus, 2, 5r, 
al. 55) that there should be only one bishop in a city, and we 
see from the works of various Fathers that this rule was universally 
accepted at an early date. ‘Vhe eighth canon of Niczea refers to this 
principle in passing as if it were already firmly‘established, and the 
council evidently did not think if necessary to promulyate a special 
canon on the subject. Because of this principle, Augustine hesitated 
to allow himself to be ordained assistant bishop of Ilippo; and 
although his scruples were overcome at the time, he afterward, upon 
learning of the Nicene Canon, considered the practice of having a 
coadjutor illegal and refused to ordain one for himself. Dut, as the 
instances referred to above and many others show, not all the Church 
interpreted the principle as rigidly as Augustine did, and hence 
under certain circumstances excepuons were made to the rule, and 
were looked upon throughout the Church as quite luwful. The 
existence of two bishops in one city as a matter of compromise, for 
the sake of healing a schism, formed one common exception to the 
general principle (sce Bingham, If. 13. 2), and the appointinent of 
coadjutors, as in the present case, formed another, | 

2 Of what city in Cappadocia Alexander was bishop we are not 
told by Eusebius, nor by our other ancient authorities, Valesius 
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2 Thereupon, as by Divine direction, he jour- 
neyed from the land of Cappadocia,-where 
he first held the episcopate, to Jerusalem, in 
consequence of a vow and for the sake of infor- 
mation in regard to its places.’ They received 
him there with great cordiality, and would not 
permit him to return, because of another reve- 
lation seen by them at night, which uttered the 
clearest message to the most zealous among 
them. For it made known that if they would 
go outside the gates, they would receive the 
bishop foreordained for them by God. And 
having done this, with the unanimous consent 
of the bishops of the neighboring churches, 
3 they constrained him to remain. Alexan- 
der, himself, in private letters to the Anti- 
noites,* which are still preserved among us, 
mentions the joint episcopate of Narcissus and 
himself, writing in these words at the end of the 
epistle : : 
4 “ Narcissus salutes you, who held the epis- 
copate here before me, and is now associated 
with me in prayers, being one hundred and sixteen 
years of age ; and he exhorts you, as [ do, to be 
of one mind.” 
These things took place in this manner. But, 
on the death of Serapion,’ Asclepiades,’ who had 


(note on this passage) and Tillemont (//ést, ece/es. ITT. p. 415) 
give Flayviopolis or Flaviadis as the name of the city (upon the 
authority of Basilicon, fur. Graco-Rom. ‘Vom. 1. p. 295, accord- 
ing to ‘Tillemont). But Flaviopolis was a city of Cilicia, and hence 
Tillemont conjectures that it had once been taken from Cappadocia 
and attached to Cilicia, and that its inhabitants retained the memory 
of Alexander, their early bishop. ‘The report seems to rest upon a 
very slender foundation; but not having access to the authority 
cited, 1 am unable to form an opinion as to the worth of the tradition, 

Ld €UXNS Kal Tw TOTWY LaTOpLasS EVEKEV, 

4°Avtuvdera (Antinoé or Antinodpolis) was a city of on 
founded by Hadrian in honor of Antinous (see Bk. LV. chap. 8, 
note 3). ‘his is the first mention of a church there, but its bishops 
were present at more than one council in later centuries (sce 
Wiltsch’s Geography and Statistics, p. 59, 196, 473). ‘This 
letter must have been written between 212, at about which time 
Alexander became Narcissus’ coadjutor (see chap. 8, note 6), and 
216, when Origen visited Palestine (see chap. 19, note 23). Mor at 
the time of that visit Alexander is said to have been bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and no mention is made of Narcissus, who must therefore 
have been already dead (see Bk. V. chap. 12, note 1). The fras- 
ments of Alexander’s epistles quoted in this chapter are given in 
Routh’s Kel. Sacre, Vl. p. 161 sq., and in English in the Ayte- 
Nicene Fathers, V\. p. 154. 

5 On Serapion, see Bk, V. chap. 19, note r. 

€ The Chron. puts the accession of Asclepiades in the first year 
of Caracalla (211 a.p.). Harnack (Zeit des /ynatins, p. 47) 
believes that this notice rests upon better knowledge than the notices 
of most of the Antiochian bis DOps» because in this c ase the author 
departs from the artificial scheme which he follows in the main. 
But Harnack contends that the date is not quite correct, because 
Alexander, who suffered under Severus, was sull in prison when 
Asclepiades became bishop, and therefore the latter’s accession 
must be put back into Severus’ reign, He would fix, therefore, 
upon about 209 as the date of it, rightly perceiving that there is 
good reason for thinking the C/rox. at least ne arly correct in its 
report, and that in any case his accession cannot be carried back 
much beyond that, because it is quite probable (from the congratu- 
lations which Alexander extends to the church of Antioch) that 
there had been a yacancy in that church for some time after the death 
of Serapion (a thing not at all unnatural in the midst of the perse- 
- cutions of the time), while Serapion was still alive as late as 203 
(see Bk. V. chap. 19, note 1). But it seems to me that there 
is no good ground for making any alteration in the d; ate given by 
the Chron., for we know that at the very end of Severus’ reigu the 
persecution broke out ag ain with considerable se verity, and that it 
continued, at least in Attica, for some time after Caracalla’s acces- 
sion (see Tertullian’s ad Scaf.). ‘Phe general amnesty issued by 
Caracalla after the murder of his booties Geta in 212 (see Dion 
Cassius, LXXVIT. 3) seems first to have put a definitive end to the 
persecutions. There is therefore no ground for confining Alexan- 
der’s imprisonment to the reign of Severus. It may well have run 
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been himself distinguished among the confessors7 
during the persecution, succeeded to the episco- 
pate of the church at Antioch. Alexander al- 
Iudes to his appointment, writing thus to the 
church at Antioch : 

“ Alexander, a servant and prisoner of Je- 5 
sus Christ, to the blessed church of Antioch, 
greeting in the Lord. The Lord hath made my 
bonds during the time of my imprisonment light 
and easy, since I learned that, by the Divine Provi- 
dence, Asclepiades, who in regard to the true 
faith is eminently qualified, has undertaken the 
bishopric of your holy church at Antioch.” 

He indicates that he sent this epistle by 6 
ao writing toward its close as follows : 

“ My honored brethre on,” I have sent this letter 
to you by Clement, the blessed presbyter, a man 
virtuous and approved, whom ye yourselves also 
know and will recognize. Being here, in the 
providence and oversight of the Master, he has 
strengthened and built up the Church of the 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Serapion and his Lxtant Works. 


Ir is probable that others have preserved 1 
other memorials of Serapion’s! literary in- 
dustry,’ but there have reached us only those ad- 
dressed to a certain Domninus, who, in the time 
of persecution, fell away from faith in Christ to 
the Jewish will-worship ;* and those addressed 


into the time of fe tracalla, and eee it is quite possible that Ascle- 
piades did not become bishop until after the latter became emperor, 
so that it is not necessary to correct the date of the Chron. It 
is impossible to deternune with certainty the length of Asclepia- 
des’ episcopate (see chap, 2r, note 6), Of Asclepiades himself we 
know no more than is told us in this chapter. He seems to have 
been aman of most excellent character, to judge from Alexander's 
epistle. ‘That epistle, of course, was written immediately after 
Asclepiades’ : appointment. 

T Latens lly ¢ ‘confessions ” (ostoAoylats) . 

® On Clement of Alexandria, see above, Bk. V. chap. rr. 

9 KupLoc row adseAor. 

1 ety Scrapion, see Bk, V. chap. 19, note r. 

The Greck reads: tov dé Xapamiwvos THs Tepl Aoyous aoKy- 
gews Kal GAAa wey etkos TwCeaPat Tap’ eTEpots Urouvnpata. 

3 Of this Domninus we know only what is told us here. It is 
suggested by Dantell (in the Dict. of Christ. Bror. TV. 630) that 
this shows that the prohibition uttered by Severus ay ainst the Jews 

‘must have been soon relaxed, if it ever was enforced.” But in re- 
gard to this it must be said, in the first place, that Severus’ decree 
was not levelled Beeinet the Jews, but only against conversion to 
Judaism, — against the fer7, not the esse, Suda os. Vhe object of 
the edict was not to disturb the Jews in the exercise of their national 
faith, but to prevent their proselyting among the non- Jewish resi- 
dents of the empire. [If Domninus, therefore, fell from Christianity 
into Judaism on account of the persecution, it seems highly probable 
that he was smmply a converted Jew, who gave up now, in order to 
avoid persecution, his new faith, and again practised the religion of 
his fathers, Nothing x, therefore, can be concluded from Domninus’ 
case as to the strictness with whic h Severus’ law was carried out, 
even if we suppose Domninus to have fallen from Christianity into 
Judaism. But it must be remarked, m the second place, that # Is 
by no means certain that Musebius me: aus to say that Domninus fell 
into Judaism, or bee: ame a Jew. He is said to have fallen into 

ie wish will- worship” (cxmemtwxota emi tHv ‘Lov Saccny eOcAolpy- 
oxecav), The word ¢feAo0pyoxeca occurs for the first time in Col. 
ii. 23, and means there an “‘ arbitrary, se If- imposed worship” (bk “Hi 
cott), or a worship which one “affects” (Cremer). ‘The word is 
used there in connection with the Oriental theosophic and Juda- 
istic errors which were cre eping into the churches of Asia Minor at 
the time the epistle was written, and it is quite possible that the 
word may be used in the present case in reference to the same class 
of errors. We know that these theosophizing and Judaizing tenden- 
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TH EVGHURCHMAISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


AS Le. 


to Pontius and Caricus,‘ ecclesiastical men, 
2 and other letters to different persons, and 

still another work composed by him on the 
so-called Gospel of Peter.’ Ife wrote this last 
to refute the falsehoods which that Gospel con- 
tained, on account of some in the parish of 
Rhossus® who had been led astray by it into 
heterodox notions. It may be well to give some 


brief extracts from his work, showing his opinion 
of the book. He writes as follows: 
3 “Vor we, brethren, receive both Peter 
and the other apostles as Christ; but we 
reject intelligently the writings falsely ascribed 
to them, knowing that such were not handed 
4 down tous. When I visited you I supposed 
that all of you held the true faith, and as I 
had not read the Gospel which they put. for- 
ward under the name of Peter, [I said, ‘If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.’ But now h: wing learned, 
from what has been told me, that their mind 
was involved in some heresy, I will hasten to 
come to you again. ‘Therefore, brethren, 
5 expect me shortly. Dut you will learn, | 
brethren, from what has been written to you, 
that we perceived the nature of the heresy 
of Marcianus,’ and that, not understanding 
what he was saying, he contradicted himself, 
6 = For having obtained this Gospel from others 
who had studied it diligently, namely, from 
the successors of those who first used it, whom 
we call Docete® (for most of their opinions are 


cies continued to exert considerable influence in Asia Minor and 
Syria during the early centuries, and that the Mbionites and the EL 
cesaites were aot the only ones affected by them (sce Lfarnack, Doge 
menugesch, 1, 218 sq.). ‘Phe lapse of any one into Ebionism, or into 
a Judaizing Gnosticism, or stmilar form of here sy —a lapse whic h 
cannot have been at all RE OUI TON among the finatical Phrygians 
and other peoples of that section— might well he called a lapse inte 
“Jewish will- worship.” We do not know where Domninus lived, 
but it is not improbable that Asta Minor was his home, and that he 
may have fallen under the influence of Montanism as well as of Mhi- 
onism and Judaizing rGuosticism, IT suggest the possibility that his 
lapse was into heresy rather than into Jud Ihism pure andl simple, for 
the zeason that it is easier, on that ground, to explain the fact that 
Serapion addressed a work to him. He is known to us only as an 
opponent of heresy, and it may be that Domninus’ lapse gaye him 
an opportunity to attack the heretical notions of these 1, bionites, or 
other Judaizing heretics, as he had attacked the Montanists. It 
seems to the writer, also, that it is thus casier to explain the complex 
phrase used, which seems to imply something different from Juda- 
ism pure and simple. 

4 See Bk. V. chap. 19, note 4. 

6 On the so-called ** Gospel of Peter,” 
note 


see Bk. II. chap. 3, 
E Uhoseel or Rhosus, was a city of Syria, lying on the Gulf of 
Issus, a little to the northwest of Antioch. 

7 This Marecianus is an otherwise unknown personage, unles 
we are to identify him, as Salmon suggests is possible, with Mar- 
cion. The sugvestion is attractive, aud the reference to Doceta 
gives it a show of probability. Dut ‘there are serious objections to 
be urged against it. In the first place, the form of the name, Mapxe- 
avos instead of Mapscwr. The two names are by no means ide ntieat, 
Still, according to Harnack, we have more th: un once oe ee and 
Mapxcarearat for Mapxuwomartat (see his Ouetlewhe tin d. Gesch. a. 
Guosticisvtns, Pp. 31 SqQq:)- But again, how can Mareion have 
used, or his name been in any way “connected with, a Gospel of 
Peter: ‘e Finally, the impression left by this passage is that ' Mar- 
cianus ” was a man still living, or at any rate alive shortly before 
Serapion wrote, for the latter seems only recently to have learned 
what his doctrines were. He certainly cannot have been so igno- 
rant of the teachings of the great ‘ heresiarch”” Marcion, We must, 
in fact, regard the identification as improbable, 

8 By Docetism we understand the doctrine that Christ had no 
true body, but only an apparent one. 


| 
seet came to adopt the name of Yocese we cannot tell. 


connected with the teaching of that school’), 
we have been able to read it through, and we 
find many things in accordance with the true 
doctrine of the Saviour, but some things added 
to that doctrine, which we have pointed out fur 
you farther on.” 

So much in regard to Serapion. 


CHAPTIOR X10: 
The Writings of Clement) 


Aut the eight Stromata of Clement are 1 
preserved among us, and have been given by 


The belief is as old as the first cen- 
tury (ef. 1 Johniv. 2; 2 John 7), and was a favorite one with most 
of the Gnostic sects. “Phe name Docrte, however, as a general ap- 
pellation for all those holding this opinion, seems to have been used 
first by ‘Theodoret (//f. 82 ee But the term was employed to desig- 
nate a particular sect before the end of the second century; thus 
Clement of Mex: tnt: t ue iks of them in S¢xow, VIL. 17, and Hip- 
polytus (77d, VIEL, and X. 123 alate- Nicene Fathers, Amer. 
ed.), and it is jevik ne a pourticular seet to which Serapion refers 
here. An examination of Hippolytus’? account shows that these 
Docefe did not hold what we call Docetic ideas of Christ’s body; in 
fact, Hippolytus says expressly that they taught that Clirist was he orm, 
Aik had avrue body from the Virgin (see PAA. VIET. 3). Tow the 
‘They seem 
to have disappeared entirely before the fourth century, for no mention 
oftthem ts foundin lt piphs untus and other later he restologists. .\s was 
remarked above, The odoret uses the term ina general sense and not 
as the appellation of a particular sect, and this decame the conimon 
usage, aniedis sul. Whether there was anything in the tenching of 
the scet to suwgest the belief that Christ had only an apparent body, 
and thus to lead fo, the use of their specific name for all who held 
that view, or whether the general use of the name Meecta arose 
quite independently of the sect name, we do not know. ‘Whe hatter 
seems more probable. Lhe Doccter referred to by Hip poly tus being 
a purcly Gnostic sect with a belief in the re: lity of Christ’s body, 
we have no reason to conclude that the * Gospel ot Peter” contamed 
what we call Docetic teaching. ‘Vhe deseription which Serapion 
gives of the gospel fits quite well a work containing some such 
Gnostic speculations as Hippolytus deseribes, and thus adding to the 
Gospel narrative rather than denying the truth of it in any part. 
He could he wily have spoken as he did of a work wig) denied the 
reality of Christ’s body, See, on the weneral subject, 5 yalmion’s arti- 
cles Dacetee and Moect(sa in the Dict. of Christ. Bins ‘e 

“Phe interpretation of these last two clauses 1s beset w vith difficulty. 
Vhe Greek re ads Tovteate Tapa Tut’ biadoywr Tw karay Sameroy 
avrov, ovs SokyTas KaAOUpEY, (Ta yp hpovrjpata Ta TAELUVa EKEL- 
vov eott THs OtdarKadtas), K.T.A. Phe words tov rarapgaperor 
avrov are usually translated ** who preceded him,” or ‘Swho led the 
way before him”; but the phrase hardly seems to admit of this in- 
terpretation, and moreover the avtov seems to refer not to Marei- 
anus, Whose name occurs some lines back, but to the gospel which 
has just been mentioned, ‘Lhere is a difficulty also in regard to the 
reference of the éxetvwr, which is commonly connected with the 
words tas 6ibagKadras, but which seems to be long rather with the 
thpovnuwartu and to refer to the Suadoxw Tw KaTapE pov, It thus 
seems necessary to detine the THs. éSackadcas more close oe and we 
therefore venture, with Closs, to insert the words ‘of that schvol,”’ 
refe rring rto the Doceta just mentioned, 

1 On the life of Clement, see Bk, V. chap. rr, note 1 Te was a 
very prolific writer, as we can gather from the list of works men- 
tioned in this chapter. ‘he list is re peated by Jerome (de wer. 40. 
Cy 43) and by Photins (Cod. 1og-rrr), the former of whom mmx may 
copies from Eusebius, with some mistakes, while the latter copies 
from Jerome, as is clear from the similar variations in the titles given 
by the List two from those given by Eusebius, and also by the 
omission int both their dists of one work named by Eusebius (sce 


N : “ ” 
OUKEW, to seem or appear, 


below, note ro). Musebius names ten works in this chapter. In 
aildition to these there are extant two quotations from a wark of 
Clement entitled mept mpovocas, Vhere are also extant two fray- 


ments of a work wepe woyys. In the Justenetor, Bk. TL. chap. 10, 
Clement refers toa work Ox Continence (0 rept ‘eyxparecas) ts al- 
ready written by himsclf, and there ts no reason to doubt that this 
was a separate work, for the third book of the Stromata (ta which 
Fabricius thinks he refers), which treats of the same suljeet, was 
not yet written, ‘Vhe work is no longer extant. In the Jstewetor, 
bok. panies 8, Clement speaks of a work which he had written Ox 
Marriag ef 1) YtueeKos TOO Ith ts been thous rhe poss sible that he 
may have referred here to his discussion of the s.une subj retin Bk, 

If. chap. ro of the same work (see the Bishop of Linesla’s worte on 


‘The word is derived from | Clement, p. 7), but it seems more probable that he referred to a sep- 
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VI. 13.] THE WRITINGS 


OF CLEMENT. 259 


him the following title : “Titus Flavius Clement’s 
Stromata of Gnostic Notes on the True Phi- 
2 losophy.’”’* ‘The books entitled Hypotyposes® 


arate work now lost. Dotter, p. 1022, gives a fragment which is 
possibly from this work. 

In addition to these works, referred to as already written, Clem- 
ent promises to write on / rst Principles (rept apywv; Strom, 
Ill. 3, 1V. 1, 13, V. 14, e4 a/.); on Prophecy (Strom. 1. 24, 1V. 13, 
V. 13); on clugeds (Strom. Vi. 13); on the Origen of the World 
(Strom, VI. 18),— perhaps a part of the proposed work on /Yo-y2" 
Principles, an perhaps to be identified with the commentary on 
Genesis, referred to below by Eusebius (see note 28),—alyarnst 
Herestes (Strout. \V. 14), on the Resurrection (Lnstructor, 1. 6, 
Il. ro). Itis quite possible that Clement regarded his promises as 
fulfilled by the discussions which he gives in various parts of the 
Stromata themselves, or that he gave up his original purpose. 

2 Clement’s three principal works, the A urhertelion to the 
Greeks (see below, note 5), the /ustrnctor (note 6), and the Séy-0- 
mata, form a connected series of works, related to one another (as 
Schalf says) very much as apologetics, ethics, and doumaties.  ‘Vhe 
three works were composed in the order named. ‘The Séroweate 

Xtpwmarecs) or Iiseediantes (said by Muscbius in this passage to 
bear the title tov Kata THy aANAY hiAoTOlay yrodtiKuL UToLIn- 
Batwv oTpwHarecs) are said by Muscbius and by Photius (Cod, 109) 
to consist of eight books. Only seven are now extant, although 
there exists a fragment purporting to be a part of the eighth book, 
but which is in reality a portion of a treatise on logic, while in the 
time of Photius some reckoned the tract Que7s détes saleetiur as the 
eighth book (Photius, Cod. 111). ‘Vhere thus exists na uniform: tra- 
dition as to the character of the lost book, and the suugvestion of 
Westcott seems plaustble, that at an early date the Jouieal introduc. 
tion to the //yfofyfoses was separated from the remeamider of the 
work, and added to some MSS. of the Sfewata as an eizhth book. 
If this be true, the S@-unzata consisted originally of only seven books, 
and hence we now have the whole work Qvith the exception of a 
fragment lost at the beginning), Phe name Szpmpatecs, “ patch- 
work,”’ sufticicntly indicates the character of the work. Tt is with- 
out methoclieal arrangement, Containing a heterozencous muxture of 
science, philosophy, poetry, and theology, and yet is animated by 
one idea throughout, —that Christianity s:uisties the highest intel- 
lectual desires of man, — and hence the work Is intended in some Sense 
asa guide to the deeper knowledge of Christinnity, the knowledve 
to be soucht after by the trie Gaaostie.””  Ttas fallbof rich thouehts 
mingled with worthless erudities, and, like nearly all of Clement's 
works, abounds in wide and yaried learning, not always fully di- 
gested. ‘The date at which the work was composed may be wath- 
ered from a passage in Dk. I, chap. 21, where a list of the Roman 
emperors is closed with a mention of Commodus, the exact leneth 
of whose reign is given, showing that he was already dead, but also 
showing apparently that his successor was still living. ‘his would 
Jead us to put the composition at Jeast of the first book in the first 
quarter of the year 193. Tt might of course be said that Pertinax 
and Didius Julianus are omitted in this list because of the brevity 
of their reigns, and this is possible, since in his own list he gives the 
reigns of the emperors simply by years, omitting Otho and Vitellins. 
The other list which he quotes, however, gives every emperor, with 
the number of years, months, and even days of each reign, so that 
there is no reason, at least in that list, for the omission of Pertinay 
and Didius Julianus. It seems probable that, under the influence 
of that exact list, and of the recentness of the reigns of the two 
emperors named, Clement can hardiy have omitted them if they had 
already ruled. We can say with absolute certainty, however, only 
that the work was written after t92. Clement left Alexandria in 
202, or before, and this, as well as the rest of his works, was written 
in all probability before that time at the latest. 

The standard edition of Clement’s works 1s that of Potter, Oxford, 
1715, in two vols. (reprinted in Migne’s Pate. Gr., Vols. VIL. and 
1X3. Complete English translation in the slute-Vicene Hathers, 
Amer. ed., Vol. JT. On his writings, see especially Westcott’s article 
in the Dict. of Christ. Biog, and for the literature on the subject, 
Schaff's Ch. //ést. 11. 78t. y ; 

3 The //yfolyfoses (Urotummdets), or Onutlines (Wusebius calls 
them ol émcyeypanpevoe Urotvmwoewy avtov Avyot),are no longer 
extant, though fragments have been preserved. ‘Yhe work (which 
was in eight books, according to this passage) is referred to hy 
Eusebius, in Bk. 1. chap. r2 (the fifth book), in Bk. IL. chap. r (the 
sixth and seventh books), in Bk. 11. chaps. 9 and 23 (the seventh 
book), chap. r5 (the sixth book), in Dk. V. chap. rt, and in Bk. VL. 
chap. 14 (the book not specified). Most of these extracts are of a 
historical character, but have to do (most of them, not all) with the 
apostolic age, or the New Testament. We are told in chap. 14 that 
the work contained abridged accounts of all the Seriptuyes, but 
Photius (Cod. 109) says that it seems to have dealt only with Gene- 
sis, Exodus, the Psalms, lcclestastes, the epistles of Paul, and the 
Catholic epistles (0 b€ OADS OKOTOS Woaret EPH NVELAL TYYVAVOVEL TYHS 
Yeyerews x.7.A.)- Besides the detached quotations there are extant 
three series of extracts which are supposed to have been taken from 
the //ypotyposes. ‘Vhese are The Srommarivs frou LTheodotis, 
The Prophetic Selections, and the Outifnes on the Cathalte pis- 
tles. On these fragments, which are very corrupt and desultory, sec 
Westcott in the Dict. of Chrest. Biog. ‘Vhey discuss all sorts of 
doctrifes, and contain the interpretations of the most v ArLOUs, 
schools, and it is not always clearly stated whether Clement hinsell 


S) 


are of the same number. In them he 
tions Panteenus* by name as his teacher, and 
gives his opinions and traditions. Besides 3 
these there is his Wortatory Discourse 
addressed to the Greeks ;° three books of a 
work entitled the Instructor ;° another with the 
title What Rich Man is Saved?’ the work on 
the Passover ;* discussions on Fasting and on 
l’vil Speaking ;? the Hortatory Discourse on 
Patience, or To Those Recently Baptized ;” and 
the one bearing the title Ecclesiastical Canon, 
or Against the Judaizers,"’ which he dedicated 


men- 


adopts the opinion given, or whether he is simply quoting from 
another for the purpose of refuting him. Photius condemns parts of 
the //yfotysoses severely, but it seems, from these extracts which we 
have, that he may have read the work, full as it was of the heretical 
opinions of other men and schools, without distinguishing Clement’s 
own opinions from those of others, and that thus he may carelessly 
have attributed to him all the wild notions which he mentions. 
These extracts as well as the various references of Eusebius show 
that the work, like most of the others which Clement wrote, covered 
a great deal of ground, and meluded discussions of a great many 
collateral subjects. Tt does not seem, in fact, to have been much 
more systenmtic than the “vséructorr or even the Stromata. It 
seems to have been intended as a part of the great series, of which 
the Aivhortation, Listructor, and Stramata were the first three. 
If so, it followed them, We have no means of ascertaining its date 
more exactly. 

4 On Pantenus, see above, Bk. V. chap. 10, note r. 

8 The Makortation to the Grecks (0 Aoyos TpoTpemtiKos Tpos 
‘EAAqas), the tirst of the series of three works mentioned in note 2, 
is still extant in its entirety. It is called by Jerome (de wzr. z//. 
chap. 38) eldversus Gentes, liber unus, but, as Westcott remarks, 
it was addressed not to the Gentiles in general, but to the Grecks, as 
its ttle and its contents alike indicate, ‘he general aim of the book 
is to “f prove the superiority of Christianity to the religions and 
philosophies of heathendom,’?? and thus to lead the unbeliever to 
acceptit. (tis fullot Creek mythology and speculation, and exhibits, 
as Sehatf says, almost a waste of learning. It was written before 
the /ustructoy, as we Jearn from a reference to it in the latter 
(chap. 1). Itis stated above (ik. V. chap. 28, § 4), by the anony- 
nious writer against the Artemonites, that Clement wrote (at least 
some of his works) before the time of Victor of Rome (1.e. before 
T92 A. .), and henee Westeott concludes that this work was written 
about 190, which cannot be fiir out of the way. 

6 The Lustructor (0 wavéaywyos, Or, aS Eusebius calls it here, 
Tpe is Te ov Tov emeyeypawwerou Tadaywyou), is likewise extant, in 
three books. ‘The work is chicfly of a moral and practical character, 
designed to furnish the new convert with rules for the proper conduct 
of his life over against the prevailing immoralities of the heathen. 
Its date is approxunately fixed by the fact thatit was written after the 
Aavhortation to which it refers, and before the Stxomata, which 
refers to it (see Stow. VI, 1). 

7 Vhe Qurs Dives Salzetury ? as it is called (ris 0 cw Gonevos 
wAovacos), is a brief tract, discussing the words of Christ in Mark x. 
r7sqqe It is stillextant, and contains the beautiful story of John 
and the robber, quoted by Eusebius in Bk. TIL. chap. 23. It ts an 
eloquent and able work; and when compared with the prevailing 
notions of the Church of his day, its teaching is remarkably wise and 
temperate, Tt is moderately ascetic, but goes to no extremes, and 
in this furnishes a pleasing contrast to the writings of most of the 
Pathers of Clement's time, 

8 ro meplt TOU Tagya avyypayima, This work is no longer extant, 
nor had Photius seen it, although he reports that he had heard of it. 
‘Two fragments of it are found in the Cirxontcon Laschace, and ave 
given by Potter. ‘The work was composed, according to § 9, below, 
at the instigation of friends, who urged him to commit to writing 
the traditions which he had received from the ancient presbyters. 
rom Bk. [V. chap. 26, we learn that it was written in reply to 
Melito’s work on the same subject (see notes 5 and 23 on that chap- 
ter); and hence we may conclude that it was undertaken at the 
solicitation of friends who desired to sce the arguments presented by 
Melito, as a representative of the Quartodeciinan practice, refuted. 
The date of the work we have no means of ascértaining, for Melito’s 
work was written early in the sixties (see zdza.). 

Y Stadckers mept vyoretas Kat wept KatadAadtas, Photius knew 
both these works by report (the second under the title wept Kaxodo- 
yius), but had not seen them. Jerome calls the first de feymrte 
disceplatio, the second de ebtrectatione liber nnius. Neither of 
them is now extant; but fragments of the second have been pre- 
served, and are given by Potier. 

10 & MpuTpEMTLXOS Els VITO/LOVHY } pds TOS VewoTt PeBarTiauE- 
vous. This work ts mentioned neither by Jerome nor by Photius, 
nor has any vestige of it been preserved, so far as we know. 

1 6 crryeypaumpervos Kavor CKKANTLAGTLXUS, y pos TOUS "Toudat- 
Covras. Jerome: de canontbus ecclestasticis, ef aduersuin eos, 
qué Fudwortm seguuntur errorum, Photius mentions the work, 
calling it wept Kavoywy exxAyoag7ixoy, but he had not hunself seen 
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to Alexander, the bishop mentioned above. 
4 In the Stromata, he has not only treated 
extensively * of the Divine Scripture, but he 
also quotes from the Greek writers whenever any- 
thing that they have said seems to him profitable. 
He elucidates the opinions of many, both 
5 Greeks and barbarians. He also refutes the 
false doctrines of the heresiarchs, and besides 
this, reviews a large portion of history, giving us 
specimens of very various learning ; with all the 
rest he mingles the views of philosophers. It is 
likely that on this account he gave his work the 
appropriate title of Stromata." 
6 He makes use also in these works of testi- 
monies from the disputed Scriptures," the 
so-called Wisdom of Solomon,’ and of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, and the I‘pistle to the He- 
brews,”® and those of Barnabas," and Clement ™ 


it. It is no longer extant, buta few fragments have been preserved, 
and are given by Potter. 

Danz (De Eusedbso, p. go) refers to Clement's Stroamraén, lib. VI. 
p. 803, ed. Potter, where he says that *f the cvclesiastical canon is 
the agreement or disagreement of the Jaw and the prophets with the 
testament given at the coming of Christ.” Danz concludes accord- 
ingly that in this work Clement wished to show to those who be- 
lieved that the teaching of the luv and the prophets was not only 
different from, but supertor to the teachings of the Christian faith, 
—that is, to the Judatzers, —that the writers of the Old and New 
Testaments were in full harmony. ‘Vhis might do, were it not for 
the fact that the work is directed not against Jews, but against Juda- 
izers, i.e. Judaizing Christians. A work to prove the Old and New 
Testament in harmony with each other could hardly have been ad- 
dressed to such persons, ho must have believed them in harmony 
before they became Christians. The truth is, the phrase cavar 
exkAnotagtiKos is used by the Vathers with a great variety of mean- 
ings, and the fact that Clement used it in one sense in one of his 
works by no means proves that he always used it in the same sense. 
It is more probable that the work was devoted to a discussion of 
certain practices or modes of living in which the Judaizers differed 
from the rest of the Church Catholic, perhaps in respect to feasts 
(might a reference to the Quartodeciman practice have been perhaps 
included?), fasts and other ascetic practices, observance of the Jew- 
ish Sabbaths, &c, ‘This use of the word in the sense of xeguda was 
very common (see Suicer’s Thesaurus). Vhe work was dedicated, 
according to Fusebius, to the bishop Alexander, mentioned above in 
chap. 8 and elsewhere. ‘This is sufficient evidence that it was writ- 
ten considerably later than the three great works already referred to. 
Alexander was a student of Clement's; and since he was likewise a 
fellow-pupil of Origen’s (see chap. 8, note 6), his student days under 
Clement must have extended at least nearly to the time when Clem- 
ent left Alexandria (i.e. in or before 202 a.p.). But Clement of 
course cannot have dedicated a work to him while he was still his 

upil, and in fact we shall be safe in saying that Alexander must 
fave gained some prominence before Clement would be led to dedi- 
cate a work tohim. We think naturally of the period which Clem- 
ent spent with him while he was in prison and before he became 
bishop of Jerusalem (see chap, 11), Jt is quite possible that Clem- 
ent’s residence in Cappadocia with Alexander had given him such 
an acquaintance with Judaizing heresies and practices that he felt 
constrained to write against them, and at the same time had given 
him such an affection for Alexander that he dedicated his work to 
him. 

12 Literally, ‘‘made a spreading’’ (Kkataotpwow memotyrac). 
Eusebius here plays upon the title of the work (Xtpwparecs), 

13 See note 2. 

M4 ayrideyonevwy ypapov. On the Antiegomena, see Uk. IT, 
chap, 25, note 1. 

16 ‘The Wisdom of Solomon and the Wisdom of Sirach were two 
Old Testament apocryphal books. ‘Vhe Church of the first three 
centuries made, on the whole, no essential difference between the 
books of the Hebrew canon and the Apocrypha. We find the Pathers, 
almost without exception, quoting from both indiscriminately, Lt is 
true that catalogues were made by Melito, Origen, Athanasius, and 
others, which separated the Apocrypha from the books of the Ife- 
brew canon; but this represented theory simply, not practice, and 
did not prevent even themsclyes from using both classes as Serip- 
ture. Augustine went so far as to obliterate completely all distinc- 
tion between the two, in theory as well as in practice. ‘Phe only one 
of the early Mathers to make a decided stand against the Apocrypha 
was Jerome; but he was not able to change the common view, and 
the Church continued (as the Catholic Church continues still) to use 
them all (with a few minor exceptions) as Holy Scripture. 

16 On the Epistle to the He brews, see Bk. LIT. chap. 3, note 17. 

4 On the Epistle of Barnabas, sce Dk, 111, chap, 25, note 20, 


and Jude.” He mentions also Tatian’s® 7 
Discourse to the Greeks, and speaks of Cas- 
sianus*! as the author of a chronological work. 
He refers to the Jewish authors Philo,” Aristobu- 
lus,’ Josephus,** Demetrius,”’ and Eupolemus,”" 
as showing, all of them, in their works, that 
Moses and the Jewish race existed before 
the earliest origin of the Greeks. These 8 
books abound also in much other learning. 


In the first of them™ the author speaks of him- 


“4 On the Mpistle of Clement, sce Bk. IIL. chap. 16, note r. 
9 On the Mpistle of Jude, see Dk. LL. chap. 23, note 

20 On ‘Tatinn and his works, see Bk. LV. chap. 29, note 1. 

al “Phis Casstianus is mentioned twice by Clement: once in Strom. 
[. a1, where Clement engages ina chronolouical study for the pur- 
pose of showing that the wisdom of the Hebrews is older than that 
of the Greeks, and refers to Cassian’s /.vegvtica and ‘Vatian’s slif- 
dress to the Greeks as containing discussious of the same subject; 
again in Stroue, LIL. 13 sqq., where he is said to have been the founder 
of the sect of the Voces, and to have written a work, De contfuen- 
tia or De castitate (wept eyxparelas H wept evvouxeas), in which he 
condemned marriage. Here, too, he is associated with ‘Vatian. He 
seems from these references to have been, like Vatian, an apologist 
for Christianity, and also like him to have gone off into an extreme 
ascetcisin, which the Church pronounced heretical (see Bk. LV. 
chap. 2g, note 4). Whether he was personally connected with ‘Va- 
tian, or is mentioned with him by Clement simply because his views 
were stmilar, we do not know, nor can we fix the date at which he 
lived. Neither of his works referred to by Clement is now extant. 
Jerome (de wir. £72. chap. 38) mentions the work whieh Eusebius 
speaks of here, but says that he had not been able to find a copy of it. 
[tis called by Clement, in the passage referred to here by Musebius, 
‘HEnyyrecot, and so Kusebius calls it in his Pref Lvang. X. 12, 
where he quotes from Clement. But here he speaks of it as a ypo- 
voypafra, and Jerome transcribes the word without translating it. 

Ve can gather from Clement's words (S¢om. 1. et) that the work 
of Cassiimus dealt larzely with chronology, and hence Eusebius’ 
reference to it under the name ypovaypadbca is quite legitimate. 

*2 On Philo and his works, see Bk. IL. chaps. 4, 5, 17 and 18. 

“4 'The Aristobulus referred to here was an Alexandrian Jew 
and Peripatetic philosopher (sce the passages in Clement and Euse- 
bius referred to below), who lived in the second century 1.c., and 
was the author of Commentaries upon the Josate Law, the chief 
object of which was to prove that Greek philosophy was borrowed 
from the books of Moses (see Clement, Strom, V. 14, who refers 
only to Peripatetic philosophy, which is too narrow). ‘Phe work is 
referred to by Clement of Alexandria (in his Sfromata, 1. 1s; Ve 
14; VI. 3, &c.), by Musebius (in his Prep. Even. Vil. 14; VIII. 
9g, 10; NII. 12, &e.), by Anatolius (as quoted by Eusebius below, 
in Bk. VIL. chap. 32), and by other Fathers. ‘The work is no longer 
extant, but Eusebius gives two considerable fragments of it in his 
Prep, Huang. VII. to, and XII. 12. See Schiirer’s Gesch. ad. 
Jiidischen Volkes tut Zettalter Fesu, WW. p. 760 sq. Schiirer main- 
tiuns the authenticity of the work against the attacks of many mod- 
ern critics. 

2t On Josephus and his works, see Bk. IIT. chap. 9. 

*9 Demetrius was a Grecian Jew, who wrote, toward the close 
of the third century n.c., a //éstory ef Ssrac/, based upon the Serip- 
ture records, and with especial reference to chronology. Demetrius 
is mentioned by Josephus (who, however, wrongly makes him a 
heathen; contra d fpronent, 1. 23), by Clement of Alexandria, and 
by Eusebius. His work is no longer extant, but fragments of it are 
preserved by Clement (S¢rom. I, 21) and by Eusebius (/?-«f. 
“vane, IX. at and 29). See Schiirer, zs7. p. 730 sq. 

“6 Kupolymus was also a Jewish historian, who wrote about the 
middle of the second century n.c., and ts possibly to be identitied 
with the Eupolymus mentioned in 1. Mace. vit. 17. He wrote a 
History of the Fers, which is referred to under various titles by 
those that mention it, and which has consequently been resolved 
into three separate works by many scholars, but without warrant, 
as Schiirer has shown. ‘Vhe ante like that of Aristobulus, was 
clearly designed to show the dependence of Greek philosophy upon 
Hebrew wisdom (see Clement’s Sto. I. 23). It is no longer 
extant, but fragments have been preserved by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (S¢rom. 1. et, which gives us data for reckoning the time at 
which Lupolymus wrote, and 1.23) and by Musebtus (Prep. Avan, 
LX. £7, 26, 30-34, and probably 39). Sce Sehiirer, zdzd. p. 732 sq. 

27 Wusebius is apparently still referring to Clement's S/romata. 
Tn saying that Clement dv év to tpwrm mepe CavTov SnAoE ws eyytoTa 
THS TOV wTroTTOAMY yevojtevov dcadoyys, he was perhaps thinking of 
the passage in Strom. I. 1, where Clement says, ‘They [1.e. his 
teachers], preserving the tradition of the blessed doctrine, denved 
directly from the holy apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul, the 
sons receiving it from the fathers (but few were like the fathers), 
came by God's will to us also to deposit those ancestral and apos- 
tolic seeds.” Clement in this passage does not mean to assert that 
his teachers were immediate disciples of the apostles, but only that 
they received the traditions of the apostles in direct descent from 
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THE SCRIPTURES MENTIONED BY CLEMENT. 
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self as next after the successors of the apostles. 

In them he promises also to write a com- 
9 mentary on Genesis.“ In his book on the 

Passover™ he acknowledges that he had 
been urged by his friends to commit to writ- 
ing, for posterity, the traditions which he had 
heard from the ancient presbyters; and in the 
same work he mentions Melito and Irencus, 
‘and certain others, and gives extracts from their 
writings. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Scriptures mentioned by him. 


1 To sum up briefly, he has given in the 
Hypotyposes! abridged accounts of all 
canonical Scripture, not omitting the disputed 
books, *—I refer to Jude and the other Catho- 
lic epistles, and Barnabas* and, the so- 
2 called Apocalypse of Peter. He says that 


the Epistle to the Hebrews® is the work of 


Paul, and that it was written to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew language ; but that Luke translated 
it carefully and published it for the Greeks, and 
hence the same style of expression is found 
3 inthis epistle and in the Acts. But he says 
that the words, Paul the Apostle, were prob- 
ably not prefixed, because, in sending it to the 
Hebrews, who were prejudiced and suspicious 
of him, he wisely did not wish to repel them at 
the very beginning by giving his name. 
4 Farther on he says: “ But now, as the 
blessed presbyter said, since the Lord be- 
ing the apostle of the Almighty, was sent to the 
Hebrews, Paul, as sent to the Gentiles, on ac- 
count of his modesty did not subscribe himself 
an apostle of the Hebrews, through respect for 
the Lord, and because being a herald and apos- 
tle of the Gentiles he wrote to the Hebrews out 
of his superabundance.” 
5 Again, in the same books, Clement gives 
the tradition of the earliest presbyters, as 
to the order of the Gospels, in the following 
manner: The Gospels containing the gene- 
6  alogies, he says, were written first. The 


their immediate disciples. usebius’ words are a little ambiguous, 
but they seem to imply that he thought that Clement was a pupil of 
immediate disciples of the apostles, which Clement does not assert 
in this passage, and can hardly have asserted in any passage, for he 
was in all probability born too late to converse with those who 
had seen any of the apostles. 

28 In his Stromats (VI, 18) Clement refers to a work on the 
origin of the world, which was probably to form a_ part of his work 
On Principles. his is perhaps the reference of which Husebius 
is thinking when he says that Clement in the S/xovrata promises 
eis THY Veverw vroprypatceiover. If so, Musebius’ words, which 
imply that Clement promised to write a commentary on Genesis, 
are misleading. 

29 On this work, see note 8. 

1 See the previous chapter, note 3. 

2 On the alatMevorena of Kusebius, and on the New Testament 
canon in general, see Bk. IIL. chap, 25, note r. 

3 On the Epistle of Barnabas, see Ik. ITT, chap. 25, note 20, 

4 On the Apocalypse of Peter, see Bk. ILL. chap. 3, note 9. 

5 On the Epistle to the Hebrews, see above, Bk. IL]. chap. 3, 
note 17. 


Gospel according to Mark® had this occasion. 
As Peter had preached the Word publicly at 
Rome, and declared the Gospel by the Spirit, 
many who were present requested that Mark, 
who had followed him for a long time and re- 
membered his sayings, should write them out. 
And having composed the Gospel he gave 


it to those who had requested it. When 7 


Peter learned of this, he neither directly for- 
bade nor encouraged it. But, last of all, John, 
perceiving that the external’? facts had been made 
plain in the Gospel, being urged by his friends, 
and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
Gospel.* This is the account of Clement. 

Again the above-mentioned Alexander,? 8 
in a certain letter to Origen, refers to Clem- 
ent, and at the same time to Pantenus, as being 
among his familiar acquaintances. He writes 
as follows : 

“or this, as thou knowest, was the will of 
God, that the ancestral friendship existing be- 
tween us should remain unshaken; nay, 
rather should be warmer and stronger. For 9 
we know well those blessed fathers who 
have trodden the way before us, with whom we 
shall soon be;™ Pantzenus, the truly blessed 
man and master, and the holy Clement, my mas- 
ter and benefactor, and if there is any other like 
them, through whom I became acquainted with 
thee, the best in everything, my master and 
brother." 

So much for these matters. But Adaman- 
tius,’"— for this also was a name of Origen, 
— when Zephyrinus was bishop of Rome, visited 


10 


6 On the composition of the Gospel of Mark, see Bk. II. chap. 
15, note 4, and with this statement of Clement as to Peter's atti- 
tude toward its composition, compare the words of Eusebius in § 2 
of that chapter, and see the note upon the passage (note s). 

7 Ta wwpateKa. 8 Sce Bk. III. chap. 24, note 7. 

* Mentioned already in chaps. 8 and 11. 

™ We see from this sentence that at the time of the writing of 
this epistle both Pantcenus and Clement were dead. ‘The latter was 
still alive when Alexander wrote to the Antiochenes (see chap. 11), 
ic, about the year 211 (see note 5 on that chapter). How much 
longer he lived we cannot tell. ‘Vhe epistle referred to here must 
of course have been written at any rate subsequent to the year 211, 
and hence while Alexander was bishop of Jerusalem. ‘The expres- 
sion ‘with whom we shall soon be”’ (mpds ous er’ OACyov égoneba) 
seems to imply that the epistle was written when Alexander and 
Origen were advanced in life, but this cannot be pressed. 

1 Tt is from this passage that we gather that Alexander was a 
student of Clement's and a fellow-pupil of Origen’s (see chap. 8, 
note 6, and chap. 2, note 1). The epistle does not state this directly, 
but the conclusion seems sufficiently obvious, 

12° The name Adamantius (‘Adapavtios from aéapas uncon- 
querable, hence hard, adamantine) is said by Jerome (Lf. ad 
Paulam, § 3; Migne’s ed. HP. XXXIIL.) to have been given him 
on account of his untiring industry, by Photius (Cod, 118) on account 
of the invincible force of his arguments, and by Epiphanius (//e@7, 
LXIV. 74) to have been yainly adopted by himself. But Kusebius’ 
simple statement at this point looks rather as if Adamantins was a 
second name which belonged to Origen from the beginning, and had 
no reference to his character. We know that two names were very 
common in thatage. This opinion is adopted by ‘Tillemont, Rede- 
penning, Westcott, and others, although many sull hold the opposite 
view. Another name, Chalcentervs, given to him by Jerome in the 
epistle already referred to, was undoubtedly, as we can see from the 
context, applied to him by Jerome, because of his resemblance to 
Didymus of Alexandria (who bore that surname) in his immense 
industry as an author, 

18 On Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, see Bk, V. chap. 28, note 5. 
He was bishop from about 198, or 199, to 217. This gives consid- 
erable range for the date of Origen’s visit to Rome, which we have 
no means of fixing with exactness. ‘There is no reason for supposing 
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THe CHURGHMMISTOR Y 5OF SEUSEBIUS. 


Rome, “desiring,” as he himself somewhere 


says, “to see the most ancient church of Rome.” 
After a short stay there he returned to 
11 Alexandria. And he performed the duties 
of catechetical instruction there with great 
zeal; Demetrius, who was bishop there at that 
time, urging and even entreating him to work 
diligently for the benefit of the brethren." 


CHARTER 
fleraclas} 


XV. 


Bur when he saw that he had not time for 
the deeper study of divine things, and for the 
investigation and interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and also for the instruction of those 
who came to him,—for coming, one after 
another, from morning till evening to be taught 
by him, they scarcely gave him time ta breathe, 
—he divided the multitude. And from those 
whom he knew well, he selected Iferaclas, who 
was a zealous student of divine things, and in 
other respects a very learned man, not igno- 
rant of philosophy, and made him his asso- 
ciate in the work of instruction. Ile entrusted 
to him the elementary training of beginners, 
but reserved for himself the teaching of those 
who were farther advanced. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Origen’s Earnest Study of the Divine Scriptures. 


1 So earnest and assiduous was Origen’s 

iresearch into the divine words that he 
learned the Hebrew language,’ and procured as 
his own the original Ifebrew Seriptures which 
were in the hands of the Jews. He investigated 
also the works of other translators of the Sacred 
Scriptures besides the Seventy.” And in addi- 


that Eusebius is incorrect in puiting it among the events occurring 
during Caracalla’s reign (211-217). On the other Tfind, it must 
have taken place before the year 216, for in that year Origen went 
to Palestine (see chap. 19, note 23) and remained there some time. 
Whether Origen’s visit was undertaken simply from the desire to sce 
the church of Rome, as Husebius says, or in connection with matters 
of business, we cannot tell. 

14 On Demetrius’ relations to Origen, see chap. 8, note 4, 

1 On Heraclas, see chap. 3, note 2. 

1 Origen’s study of the Hebrew, which, according to Jerome (de 
vir. tl. chap. 54), was “ contrary to the custom of his day and race,” 
is not at all surprising. He felt that he needed some knowledee of 
it as a basis for his study of the Scriptures to which he had devoted 
himself, and also as a means of comparing the Ilebrew and Greek 
texts of the Old Testament, a labor which he regarded as very impor- 
tant for polemical purposes. As to his familiarity with the ILebrew it 
is now universally conceded that it was by no means so great as was 
formerly supposed. He seems to have learned only about enough 
to enable him to identify the Hebrew which corresponded with the 
Greek texts which he used, and even in this he often makes mistakes, 
He sometimes confesses openly his lack of critical and independent 
knowledge of the Hebrew (e.2. How. tn Muni. XIV. 1; XVI. 4). 
He often makes blunders which seem absurd, and yet in many cases 
he shows considerable knowledge in regard to peculiar forms and 
idioms. His Hebrew learning was clearly fragmentary, and ac- 
quired from varions sources. Cf. Redepenning, 1. p. 365 sq. 

2 On the LXNX, see Dk. V. chap. 8, note 31. 


| 


tion to the well-known translations of Aquila,’ 
Syimmachus,* and Vheodotion,? he discovered 
certain others which had been concealed from 
remote times, —in what out-of-the-way cor- 
ners [ know not,—and by his search he 

brought them to light. Since he did not 2 


® Aquila is first mentioned by Irenwus (clde. /Ter. Il], 2r. 
t, quoted by Eusebius, Bk. V. chap. 8, above), who calls him a 
Jewish proselyte of Pontus; Mpiphanius says of Sinope in Pontus. 
Tradition is uniform that he was a Jewish proselyte, and that hie 
lived in the time of Hadrian, or in the early part of the second cen- 
tury accordins to Rabbinic tradition. He produced a Greel trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which was very slavish in its adherence 
to the original, sacriticing the Greek idiom to the Hebrew without 
mercy, and even violating the grammatical structure of the former 
for the sake of reproducing the exact form of the latter. Because 
of its fuithfulness to the original, it was highly prized by the Rab- 
binic authovities, and became more popular among the Jews in gen- 
eral thnun the DXNX. (On the causes of the waning popularity of the 
latter, see note 8, below.) Neither Aquila’s version, nor the two 
following, are now extant; but numerous fragments have been pre- 
served by those athers who saw and used Origen’s //erefpla. 

+ Symmachusis said by Pusebius, in the next chapter, to have 
heen an bbiontte; and Jerome agrees with him (Comment, tn llab,, 
hb, IT. ¢. 3), thoush the testimony of the latter is weakened by the 
fact that he wrongly makes Vheodotion also an Ebionite (see next 
note). Tt has been claimed that Symmachus was a Jew, not a 
Christian; but Eusebius’ direct statement is too strong to be set 
aside, and is corroborated by certain indications in the version itself, 
e.g. in Dan. ix. 26, where the word ypeotos, which Aquila avoids, 
is used. “Phe composition of his version is assigned by Fpiphanius 
and the Chron. faschale to the reign of Septimius Severus (103- 


} 211); and altheuch not much reliance is to be placed upon their 


statements, still they must be about rizht in this case, for that 
Symmachus’ version 15 younger than Irenus is rendered highly 
probable by the latter's omission of it where he refers to those of 
Theodotion and Aquila; and, on the other hand, it must of course 
have been composed before Origen began his //evesla. Symma- 
chus’ version is distinguished from Aquila’s by the purity of its 
Greek and its freedom from Flebraisms. Vhe author’s eflort was 
not slavishly to reproduce the original, but to make an elegant and 
idiomatic Greek translation, and in this he succeeded very well, 
being excellently versed in both languages, though he sometimes 
sacrificed the exact seuse of the If{cbrew, and occastonally altered it 
under the influence of dogmatic prepossessions. ‘Lhe version is 
spoken very highly of by Jerome, and was used freely by him in 
the composition of the Wulgate. Mor further particulars im regard 
to Symmachus’ version, see the Diet. ef Christ. Brog. 111. p. 19 su. 
© Tt has been disputed whether Vheodotion was a Jew or a Chris- 
tian, Jerome (de ory. 0. 54, and elsewhere) calls him an Ebionite; 
in his “fp. ad clueustin, c. 19 (Migne’s ed. “A. 112), a Jew; while 
in the preface to his commentary on Daniel he says that some called 
him an Ebionite, gaz aero gernere Judeus est. Vrenzeus (4 
fier. WY. ex. 1) and Epiphanius (de wens. cf fond. 17) say that 
he was a Jewish proselyte, which is probably truc. ‘The reports in 
resard to his nationality are conflicting. ‘Lhe time at which he 
lived is disputed. The Chyen. faschale assigns him to the reign of 
Commodus, and Epiphanius may also be urged in support of that 
date, though he commits a serious blunder m making a second Com- 
modus, and is thus led into great confusion. Hut ‘heodotion, as 
well as Aquila, is mentioned by Trenzeus, and heuce must be pushed 
back well into the second century. It has been discovered, too, that 
Hlermas used his version (see Hort’s article in the Fohus Llopkinus 
Universtty Crreulas, December, 1884), which obliges us to throw 
it back still further, and Schiirer has adduced some very strong 
reasons for believing it older than Aquila’s version (see Schiirer’s 
Gesch ad. Fuden tm Zetlalter Fes, 11. p. 709). - Theodotion’s 
version, like Aquila’s, was intended to reproduce the Hebrew more 
exactly thanthe LXNX did. It is based upon the LNX, however, 
which it corrects by the Hebrew, and therefore resembles the former 
much more closely than Theodotion’s does, We have no notices of 
the use of this version by the Jews. Aquila’s version (supposing it 
younger than Theodotion's) seems to have superseded it entirely. 
Vheodotion’s translation of Daniel, however, was accepted by the 
Christians, instead of the LXX Daniel, and replacing the latter in 
all the MISS.of the LNX, has been preserved entire, Aside from 
this we havesonly such fragments as have been preserved by the 
Fathers that saw and used the //exafla. It will be seen that the 
order in which Muscbius mentions the three verstons here is not 
chronological. He simply follows the order in which they stand in 
Origen’s Alevafla (sce below, note 8). Epiphanius is led by that 
order to make Theodotion’s version later than the other, which is 
quite a mistake, as has been seen. d ; 

For further particulars in regard to the versions of Aquila and 
Theodotion, and for the literature of the subject, see Schiirer, rsd, 
Pp. 7O4 $Qe 5 

6 We know very little about these SEP apa: Greek versions of 
the Old Testament. Kusebius’ words (1 which had been concealed 
front remote times,” rov madat MavOavovcas xpovor) would lead us 
to think them older than the versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, One of them, Eusebius tells us, was found at Nicopo- 
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VI. 16.] ORIGEN’S 


HEXAPLA, 263 


know the authors, he simply stated that he 

had found this one in Nicopolis near Ac- 
3 tium’ and that one in some other place. In 
the Hexapla* of the Psalms, after the four 


lis near Actium, another in a jar at Jericho, but where the third was 
discovered he did not know. Jerome (in his Prodogus rn expos. 
Cant. Cant. sec. Originent s Orizen’s works, ed. Lommatzsch, X1V, 
235) reports that the ‘fifth edition” (guzuta edrtio) was found rn 
Actio lttore s but Epiphanius, who seeins to be speaking with more 
exact knowledge than Jerome, says that the “ fifth” was discovered 
at Jericho and the “szxzi” in Nicopolis, near Actium (Pe wens. 
et pond. 18). Jcrome calls the authors of the “ fifth” and “sixth” 
Fudaicos trauslatores, which according to his own usaze micht 
mean cither Jews or Jewish Christians (see Redepenning, p. 165), 
and at any rate the author of the “sixth”? was a Christian, as is 
clear from his rendering of Heb. iii, 13: €&qA0c5 TOW THoae TOY AaoV 
gov Sa "Inoov tov xprotov. The “fifth” is quoted by Origen on 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Songs, minor prophets, Kings, &c.; 
the “ sixth,” on the Psalms, Song of Songs, and Habakkuk, accord- 
ing to Field, the latest editor of the /ferapéa. Whether these ver- 
sions were fragmentary, or were used only in these particular pas- 
sages for special reasons, we do not know. Of the ‘t seventh’? no 
clear traces can be discovered, but it must have been used for the 
Psalms at any rate, as we see from this chapter. As to the time 
when these versions were found, we are doubtless to assign the dis- 
covery of the one at Nicopolis near Actium to the visit made by 
Origen to Greece in 231 (see below, p. 396). Epiphanius, who in 
the present case scems to be speaking with more than customary 
accuracy, puts its discovery into the time of the empergr Alexander 
(222-235). ‘The other one, which Epiphanius calls the *‘ fifth,” was 
found, according to him, in the seventh year of Caracalla’s reign 
(217) ‘Sin jars at Jericho.” We know that at this time Oriven was in 
Palestine (sce chap. 19, note 23), and hence piphanius’ report may 
well be correct, If it is, he has good reason for calling the latter the 
“fifth,” and the former the “sixth.” ‘Lhe place and time of the dis- 
covery of the “seventh” are alike unknown. [for further particu- 
lars in regard to these versions, sce the prolegomena to Field's edition 
of the //evafla, the article Hexapia in the Dict. of Christ. Biog., 
and Redepenning, [T. 164 sq. 

7 Nicopolis near Actium, so designated to distinguish it from a 
number of other cities bearing the same name, was a city of Mpirus, 
lying on the northern shore of the Ambracian gulf, opposite the 
promontory of Actium. 

8 Origen’s Hexapla (ta eEatdd, To cEarAovv, To CEageAcdov, the 
first form being used by Eusebius in this chapter) was a polyglot 
Old Testament containing the Hebrew text, a transliteration of ut 
in Greek letters (important because the I[cbrew text was unpointed), 
the versions of Aquila, of Symmachus, of the IAN X, and of Vheodo- 
tion, arranged in six columns in the order named, with the addition 
in certain places of a fifth, sixth, and even seventh Greek version 
(see Jerome’s description of it, in his Commentary on ‘Vitus, chap. 
3, ver. g)- The parts which contained these latter versions were 
sometimes called Octafl/a (they seem never to have borne the name 
nonapla). he order of the columns was determined by the fact 
that Aquila’s version most closely resembled the [lebrew, and hence 
was put next to it, followed by Symmachus’ version, which was 
based directly upon the Hebrew, but y not so closcly conformed 
to it; while Theodotion’s version, which was based not upon the 
Hebrew, but upon the LNX, naturally followed the latter. Origen’s 
object in undertaking this great work was not scientitic, but polemic; 
it was not for the sake of securing a correct Hebrew text, but for the 
purpose of furnishing adequate means tor the reconstruction of the 
original text of the ILXX, which in his day was exceedingly corrupt, 
It was Origen’s belief, and he was not alone in his opinion (cf. 
Justin Martyr's Drad. with Trypho, chap. 71), that the Hebrew 
Old ‘Testament had been seriously altered by the Jews, and that the 
LXX (an inspired translation, as it was commonly held to be by the 
Christians) alone represented the true form of Scripture. lor two 
centuries before and more than a century after Christ the LXX 
stood in high repute among the Jews, even in Palestine, and outside 
of Palestine had aliost completely taken the place of the original 
Hebrew. Under the influence of its universal use among the Jews 
the Christians adopted it, and looked upon it as inspired Seripture 
just as truly as if it had been in the original tongue. Marly in the 
second century (as Schiirer points out) various causes were at work 
to lessen its reputation among the Jews. Chief among these were 
first, the growing conservative reaction ayainst all non-EHebraic 
culture, which found its culmination in the Rabbinic schools of the 
second century; and second, the ever-increasing hostility to Chris- 
tianity, he latter cause tended to bring the LNX into disfavor 
with the Jews, because it was universally employed by the Chris- 
tians, and was cited in favor of Christian doctrines in many cases 
where it differed from the Hebrew text, which furnished less support 
to the particular doctrine defended. Lt was under the influence of 
this reaction against the XN, which undoubtedly began even 
before the second century, that the various verstons already men- 
tioned took their rise. Aquila espectally aimed to keep the Hebrew 
text as pure as possible, while mutking it accessible to the Greel:- 
speaking Jews, who had hitherto been obliged to rely upon the 1.4%. 
It will be scen that the Christians and the Jews, who originally 
accepted the same Seriptures, would gradually draw apart, the one 
party still holding to the LXX, the other going back to the original; 
and the natural consequence of this was that the Jews taunted the 


prominent translations, he adds not only a fifth, 
but also a sixth and seventh. He states of one 
of these that he found it in a jar in Jericho in 
the time of Antoninus, the son of Severus, 
Having collected all of these, he divided 
them into sections, and placed them opposite 
each other, with the Hebrew text itself. He 
thus left us the copies of the so-called Hexapla. 
Me arranged also separately an edition of Aquila 
and Symmachus and ‘Theodotion with the Sep- 
tuagint, in the Tetrapla.” 


4 


Christians with using only a translation which did not agree with 
the original, and therefore was of no authority, while the Christians, 
on the other hand, accused the Jews of falsifying their Scriptures, 
which should agree with the more pure and accurate LXX. Under 
these circumstances, Origen conceived the idea that it would be of 
great advantage to the Christians, in their polemics against the Jews, 
to know more accurately than they did the true form of the LXN 
text, and the extent and nature of its variations from the Hebrew. 
As the matter stood everything was indefinite, for no one knew to 
exactly what extent the two differed, and no one knew, in the face 
of the numerous vartint texts, the precise form of the LXX itself 
(cf. Redepenning, HT. p. 156 sq.). ‘he Hebrew text given by Origen 
seems to have been the vulgar text, and to have differed little from 
that in use to-day. With the IMXX it was different. Here Origen 
made a special effort to ascertain the most correct text, and did not 
content himself with giving simply one of the numerous texts extant, 
for he well knew that all were more or less corrupt. But his method 
was not to throw out of the text all passages not well supported by 
le various Witnesses, but rather to enrich the text from all available 
ources, thus making it as full as possible. Wherever, therefore, 
he Hebrew contained a passage omitted in the LXX, he inserted in 
ic latter the translation of the passage, taken from one of the other 
ersions, marking the addition with © obeli’’; and wherever, on the 
ther hand, the fullest LXX text which he had contained more than 
the Hebrew and the other versions combined, he allowed the redun- 
dant passage to stand, but marked it with asterisks. ‘The //exafla as 
a whole scems never to have been reproduced, but the LXX text as 
contained in the fifth column was’ midtipled’ many tines, especially 
under the direction of Pamphilus and. Musebins (who had the original 
MS. at Ciesarea), and this recension came into common use, It will 
be scen that Orizen’s process must have wrought great confusion in 
the textofthe LNN; for future copyists, in reproducing the text given 
hy Origen, would be prone to neglect the critical sigus, and give the 
whole as the correct form of the LXX; and eritical editors to-day 
tind tt very difficult to reach even the form of the LXX text used 
by Origen. ‘The //e.raf/a is no longerextant. When the Cesarean 
MS, of it perished we do not know. Jerome saw it, and made large 
use of it, but after his time we have no further trace of it, and it 
probably perished with the rest of the Casarean library before the 
end of the seventh century, perhaps considerably earlier, Numerous 
editions have been published of the fragments of the //erafia, 
taken from the works of the Fathers, from Scholia in MSS. of the 
LXX, and from a Syriac version of the Hexaplar LXX, which is 
stillin Jarge part extant. ‘Vhe best edition is that of Field, in two 
vols., Oxtord, 1875. His prolegomena contain the fullest and most 
accurate information in revard to the //erafda, Comp. also Taylor's 
article in the Déct. of Christ, Brog., and Redepenning, IT, p. 156 sq. 
Origen seems to have commenced his great work in Alexandria. 
This is implied by the account of Eusebius, and is stated directly by 
Epiphanius (//e7. LXLV. 3), who says that this was the first work 
which he undertook at the solicitation of Ambrose (sce chap, 18). 
We may accept this as in itself quite probable, for there could be no 
better foundation for his exegetical labors than just such a piece of 
critical work, and the numerous seribes furnished him by Ambrose 
(see chap, 18) may well have devoted themselves largely to this 
very work, as Redepenning remarks. But the work was by no 
means completed at once. The time of his discovery of the other 
versions of the Old ‘Vestament (sce above, note 6) in itself shows 
that he continued his labor upon the great edition for many years 
(the late discovery of these versions may perhaps explain the fact 
that he did not use them in connection with all the books of the Old 
‘Testament?); and Epiphanius (de wens. ef portd. 18) says that he 
was engaged upon it for twenty-etuht years, and completed it at 


re 
Lyre. 


This'is quite likely, and will explain the fact that the MS. 
of the work remained in the Cassarean library. 


eccre 


= 


Field, however, 
maintains that our sources do not permit us to fix the time or place 
cither of the commencement or of the completion of the work with 
any degree of accuracy (see p. xlvill. sq.). 4 

Y Valesius remarks that there is an inconsistency here, and that 
it should be said‘ not only a fifth and sixth, but also a seventh,” 
All the MSS. and versions, however, support the reading of the 
text, and we must therefore suppose the inconsistency (if there 1s 
one, which is doubtful) to be Eusebius’? own, not that of a scribe. 

Greek: €v tocs TetTpamAots enixatagxevacas. ‘Phe last word 
indicates that the Vedufde was prepared after, not before, the 
Hexvapla (cf, Valesius 2 hoe loce), and Redepenning (p. 175 sq-) 
gives other satisfactory reasons for this conclusion, The design 
seems to haye been simply to furnish a convenient abridgment of 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The Translator Symmachus} 


As to these translators it should be stated 
that Symmachus was an Ebionite. But the 
heresy of the Icbionites, as it is called, asserts 
that Christ was the son of Joseph and 1 Mary, 
considering him a mere man, and insists strongly 
on keeping the law in a Jewish manner, as we 
have seen already in this history.2. Commen- 
taries of Symmachus are still extant in which he 
appears to support this heresy by attacking the 
Gospel of Matthew.® Origen states that he ob- 
tained these and other commentaries of Sym- 
machus on the Scriptures from a certain Juliana,' 
who, he says, received the books by inheritance 
from Symmachus himself. 


CHARTS: 
Anbrose. 


1 Asout this time Ambrose,! 
heresy of Valentinus,’ 


who held the 
was convinced by 


the larger work, fitted for thaud w he did not read Giaiewe that is, 
for the great majority of Christians, even scholars. 

1 On Symmachus, see the previous chapter, note 4. 

2 In Bk. IIL. chap.27. bor a discussion of Ebionism, see the 
notes on that chapter. 

3 On the attitude of the Ebionites toward the Canonical Gospel 
of Matthew (to which, of course, Musebius here refers), see “62d. 
note 8. All traces of this work and of Symimachus’ “ other interpreta- 
tions of Scripture’? (dAAwy evs Tas ypadas épynve wv), mentioned 
just below, have vanished. We must not include Symmachus’ 
translation of the Old ‘Pestament in these other works (as has been 
done by Huet and others), for there ts no hint either in this pas- 
sage or in that of Pallidius (see next note) of a reference to that ver- 
sion, which was, like those of Aquila and Theodotion, well known in 
Origen’s time (see the previous chapter). 

4 This Juliana is known to us only from this passage and from 
Palladius, ffist. Laus. 147. Palladius reports, on the authority of an 
entry written by Origen himself, which he says he found in an ancient 
book (ev madacotatw BrBdtw orcyypw), that Juliana was a virgin of 
Czsarea in Cappadocia, and that she gave refuge to Origen in the 
time of some persecution. If this account is to be relied upon, Ori- 
gen’s sojourn in the lady’s house is doubtless to be assigned, with 
Huet, to the persecution of Maximinus (235-238; see below, ch: Up. 
28, note 2). It must be confessed: however, that in the face of the 
absolute silence of Eusebius and others, the story has a suspicious 
look. 

1 Of the early life of Ambrose, the friend of Origen, we know 
nothing. We learn from Origen’s Lvhortatio ad Martyr. c. 14, 
and Jerome’s de wfr. il. c. 56, that he was of a wealthy and noble 
family (cf. chap. 23 of this book), and from the Exhort, ad Mart. 

c. 36, that he probably held some high official position, Husebius 
Eas here that he was for some time a Valentinian, Jerome that he 

was a Marcionite, others give still different reports. Ifowever that 
was, the authorities all agree that he was converted to the orthodox 
faith by Origen, and that he remained devoted to him for the rest of 
his life. From ‘chi ap. 23 we learn that he urged Origen to undertake 
the composition of commentaries on the Scriptures, and that he fur- 
nished ample pecuniary means for the prosecution of the work. Ile 
was also himself a ones student, as we gather from that chapter (cf, 
also Jerome, de vir, tl. c. 56). ¥ rom ¢ hap. 28 we learn that he was 
a confessor in the persec giou of Maximinus (Jerome calls him also 
a deacon), and it seems to have been in Crsarea or its netehborhood 
that he suffered, whither he had gone undoubtedly on account of his 
affection for Origen, who was at that time there (cf, the Aaxhort. 
c. 41). Ele is me ntioned for the last time in the dedication and con- 
clusion of Origen’s Contra Celsuot, which was written between 246 
and 250 (see ch: up. 36, below) Jerome (2.c.) states that he died be fore 
Origen, so that he cannot have lived long after this. Ife left no 
writings, except some ¢ pistles which ore no longe r extant. Je ion 
however, in his “fp. ad Marcellam, § 1 (Migne's ed., “p. 43), | 
tributes to Ambrose an epistle, a fragment of which is ‘extant ae 
the name of Origen (to w hom it doubtless belongs) and which is 
printed in Lommatzsch’s edition of Origen’s works, Vol. XVIL. p. 5. 


Origen’s presentation of the truth, and, as if his 
mind were illumined by light, he accepted 

the orthodox doctrine of the Church. Many 2 
others also, drawn by the fame of Origen’s 
learning, which resounded everywhere, came to 
him to make trial of his skill in sacred litera- 
ture. Anda great many heretics, and not a few 
of the most distinguished philosophers, studied 
under him diligently, receiving instruction from 
him not only in divine things, but also in 
secular philosophy. For when he perceived 3 
that any persons had superior intelligence 

he instructed them also in philosophic branches 
—in geometry, arithmetic, and other prepara- 
tory studies—and then advanced to the sys- 
tems® of the philosophers and explained their 
writings. And he made observations and com- 
ments upon each of them, so that he became 
celebrated as a great philosopher even 
among the Greeks themselves. And he 4 
instructed many of the less learned in the 
common school branches,* saying that these 
would be no small help to them in the study 
and understanding of the Divine Scriptures. On 
this account he considered it especially neces- 
sary for himself to be skilled in secular and 
philosophic learning.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Circumstances related of Origen. 


Tue Greek philosophers of his age are 1 
witnesses to his proficiency in these subjects. 
We find frequent mention of him in their writ- 
ings. Sometimes they dedicated their own works 
to him; again, they submitted their labors 
to him as a teacher for his judgment. Why 2 
need we say these things when even Por- 
phyry,' who lived in Sicily in our own times and 


ary tastes and devoted to the study of the Scriptures, and Jerome 
says of him sox tuelegant@s tugentt frit, stent efus ad Originen 
efistoler THC to sunt (d.c.). The affection which Origen felt for 
him is evinced by many notices in his works and by the fact that he 
dedicated to him the “xhortatio ad Martyr., on the occasion of 
his suffering under Maximinus. It was also at Ambrose’s solicita- 
tion that he wrote his great work against Celsus, which he likewise 
dedicated to him, 

* On Valentinus, sce above, Bk. IV. chap. rr, note 1. 

3 Greek, GiPETELS. 

VeyxuKAta ypamwata; © the circle of those arts and sciences 
which every free-born youth in Greece was obliged to go through 
before poping to any professional studies” (Liddell and Scott, de- 
fining ¢yx. madera), 

5 On Grinen’s education, see p. 392, below. 

1 Porphyry, one of the most distinguished of the Neo-Platonists, 
disciple, biographer, and expounder of Plotinus, was born in 232 or 
233 in the Orient (perhaps at Lyre), and at the age of thirty went to 
Rome, where he came into connection with Plotinus, and spent a 
large part of his life. He was a aman of wide and varied learning; 
and thouch not an original thinker, he was a clear and vigorous 
writer and expounder of the pl hilosophy of Plotinus. It may be 
well, at this point, to say a word about that remarkable school or 
system of p thilosophy, of which Plotinus was the greatest master and 
Porphyry the chief expounder., Neo-Ilatonism was the most promi- 
nent phenomenon of the age in the philosophic world. The object 
of the Neo-Platonists was both speculative aud practical: on the one 
side, to el borate an eclectic system of philos ophy which should 
reconcile Platonism and Aristotelianism, and at the same time do 


Origen speaks of him frequently as a man of education and of liter- | justice to elements of truth in other schools of thought; on the other 
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VI. 19.) 


PORPHYRY’S ACCOUNT OF 


ORIGEN. 265 


wrote books against us, attempting to traduce 
the Divine Scriptures by them, mentions those 
who have interpreted them ; and being unable in 
any way to find a base accusation against the doc- 
trines, for lack of arguments turns to reviling and 
calumniating their interpreters, attempting espe- 

cially to slander Origen, whom he says he 
8 knewinhis youth. But truly, without know- 

ing it, he commends the man; telling the 


side, to revivify and strengthen the old paganism by idealizing and 

urifying sit for the sake of the philosophers, and at the same time 
y giving ita firmer philosophic basis than it had hitherto possessed. 
Neo-Platonism, taken as a whole, has therefore both a philosophic 
anda religious, motive. It may be defined in the briefest terms, in 
its philosophic aspect, as an eclectic revival of Greck metaphysics 
(especially Platonic-Aristotelian), modified by the influence of Ori- 
ental philosophy and of C hristianity ; In its religious aspect, as an 
attempt to restore and regenerate payanisim by means of philosophy. 
In its earlicr and better days, the p nilosoplic element greatly pre- 
dominated, —in fact, the religious element may be said to have 
been, in large part, a later growth: but gradually the latter came 
more and more into the foreground, until, under Jamblichus (d. 
330 A.D.), the chief master of the Syrian school, Neo-Platonisin de- 
generated into a system of religious mysteries, in which theurgic 
practices played a prominent part. Under Proclus (d. 485), the 
great master of the Athentan school, the philosophic clement was 
again emphasized; but Aristotchanism now gained the predominance, 
and the system became a sort of scholastic art, and vradually deven- 
erated into pure formalism, until it finally lost all influence. “Lhe 
extent of the influence whic h Christianity exerted upon Neo-Platon- 
ism is a greatly disputed point. We shall, perhaps, come nearest 
the truth if we say that its influence was in the main not direct, but 
that it was nevertheless real, inasmuch as it had introduced prob- 
Iems up to that time undiscussed, with which Neo-Platonism busied 
itself; in fact, it may almost be said that Neo-Platonism was at first 
little more than (Aristotelian- ) Platonism busying itself with the 
new problems of salvation and redemption which Christianity had 
thrown into the world of thought. Jt was un-Christian at first (it 
became under Porphyry and later Neo-Platonists anti-Christian), 
because it solved these problems in a way different from the Chris- 
tian way. ‘This will explain the fact that all through, whether in the 
more strictly philosophic system of Plotinus, or im the more mark- 
edly religious and theurgic system of Jamblichus, there ran a vein 
of mysticism, the conception of an intimate unton with the supreme 
God as the highest state to which man can attain. 

Porphyry, with whom we are at present concerned, was emi- 
nently practical in his thinking. The end of philosophy with ham 
was not knowledye, but holiness, the salvation of the soul. He 
recommended a moderate asceticism as a chief means of freetng the 
soul from the bonds of matter, and thus permitting tt to rise to union 
with God. At the same time, he did not advise the neglect of the 
customary re ligious rites of Paganism, which might aid in the cleva- 
tion of the spirit of man tow: idl the deity. Jt was with Porphyry 
that Neo-Platonisin first came into direct contlict with Christianity, 
and its enmity against the latter goes far to exphun the increasing 
emphasis which “he aud the Neo-Platonists who followed him laid 
upon religious rites and practices. Its philos sophy, its solution of 
the great problems of the age, was essentially and radically different 
from that of Christianity; and although at first they might run 
alongside one another as independent sch ools, without much thought 
of conflict, it was inevitable that in time ie rivi ury, and then the 
active hostility, should come, Neo-VPlatonism, like Christianity, had 
a solution of the great problem of living to offer to the world,—1n 
an age of unexampled corruption, when thouchtful men were all 
secking for a solution, —and each was essentially exclusive of the 
other. ‘Mhe attack, therefore, could not be long delayed. Porphyry 
seems to have begun it in hts famous work in fifteen books, now lost, 
which was answered 7 e-rtenso by Methodius of Tyre, It uscbius, and 
Apolinarius of 1. aodicea. ‘The answers, too, have perished; but from 
extant fragments we are able to see that Porphyry? s attack was very 
le: arned and able. He endeavored to point out the inconsistencies 
in the sacred narrative, in order to discredit its divine origin. At 
the same time, he treated Christ with the greatest respect, and 
ranked him very high as a sage (though only human), and found 
much that was good in his teaching. Augustine (Ye consensn 
Evang. 1.15) says that the Neo-Pk: itonists praised Christ, but railed 
at his disciples (cf, Eusebius’ words in this chapter). P orphyry was 
a very prolific writer; but only a few of his works are now extant, 
chief among them the aibopnat mpos Ta vonta, or Sententic, a brief 
~ but comprehensive exposition of his philosophic system. We learn 
from this chapter that he had met Origen when very young (he was 
but about twenty when Origen died) ; ‘where, we do not know, He 
lived to be at least sixty-ety he years old (see his Vita Plot. 23), and 
Suidas says that he died under Diocletian, ie. before 305 A.p. 

On Porphyry and Neo-Platonism in general, see the great works 
of Vacherot (A/ist. cxtttgue de U Ecole d' Ale. UODRDS: re) and Simon 
([tst. de Ecole a levan driv); also Zeller's PAtlosophte der 
Gréechen, and especially Erdinann’s s History of Philosophy (ugh. 
trans., London, 1889). 


truth about him in some cases where he could 
not do otherwise ; but uttering falsehoods where 
he thinks he will not be detected. Sometimes 
he accuses him as a Christian; again he de- 
scribes his proficiency in philosop yhic learning. 
But hear his own words : 

Some persons, desiring to find a solu- 4 


.tion of the baseness of the Jewish Scriptures 


rather than abandon them, have had recourse to 
explanations inconsistent and incongruous with 
the words written, which explanations, instead of 
supplying a defense of the foreigners, contain 
rather approval and praise of themselves. For 
they boast that the plain words of Moses are 
enignias, and regard them as oracles full of hid- 
den mysteries ; and having bewildered the men- 


jtal judgment by folly, they make their explana- 


tions.” Farther on he says: 

‘Asan example of this absurdity takea 5 
man whom I met when I was young, and 
who was then greatly celebrated and still is, on 
account of the writings which he has left. I re- 
fer to Origen, who is ‘highly honored by the 
teachers of these ete For this man, 6 
having been a hearer of Ammonius,? who 
had attained the greatest proficiency in philoso- 
phy of any in our day, derived much benefit 
from his teacher in the knowledge of the sci- 
ences ; but as to the correct choice of life, 
he pursued a course opposite to his. For 7 
Ammonius, being a Christian, and brought 
up by Christian parents, when he gave himself 
to study and to philosophy straightway con- 
formed to the life required by the laws. But 
Origen, having been educated as a Greek in 
Greek literature, went over to the barbarian 
recklessness.’ And carrying over the learning 


* Of the life of Ammonius Saceas, the ‘‘ father of Neo-P epee 
very little is known. He ts said by Suidas (s.v. Ortigenes) and by 
Ammianus Marcellinus to have been a porter in his youth and to 
have gained his second name from his occupation, That he was of 
(C dais Wm parents and afterward embraced paganism is sta ee in this 
passage by Porphyry, though Iuscbius (§ 10, below) and Jerome 
assert. ithe ut he remained a Christi: ww. From all that we know of the 
teachings of Ammonius Saccas as reported to us by Plounus and 
other Neo-Platonists, we cannot imagine him to have remained a 
Christian. The only solution of the difficulty then is to suppose Euse- 
bius (whom Jerome follows) to have confounded him with a Christian 
of the same name who wrote the works which Eusebius mentions (sce 
note 16), Ammonius was an Alexandrian by birth and residence, and 
died in 243. His teaching was of a lofty and noble character, to 
judge from Plotinus’ deseriptions, and as a teacher he was wonder- 
folly fascinating. Fle numbered among his pupils Herennius, Lon- 

rinus, the pagan Origen, and Plotinus. ‘The Christian Origen also 
studied under him for a time, according to this passage. He wrote 
nothing (according to the Vrra Plot. ¢. 20), and hencé>we have to 
rely sole ly upon the reports of his disciples’ and successors for our 
knowledge of shis system. It is difficult in the absence of all direct 
te stimony to ascertain his teaching with exactness. Plotinus claims 
to vive only what he learned from Ammonius, but it is evident, from 
his disagreement in many points with others of Ammonius’ disciples, 
that the system taught by him was largely modified by his own 
thinking, It is clear that Ammonius, who undoubtedly took much 
from his great master, Numentus, endeavored to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle, thus laying the basis for the speculative eclecticism of 
Neo-Platonisin, while at the same time there must have been already 
in his teaching the same religtous and mystical clement which was 
present to some extent in all his disciples, and which played so 
large a part in Neo-Platonism. 

5 70 BapBapov roAunwa. Porphyry means to say that Origen 
was originally a heathen, and was afterward converted to Chris- 
tianity; but this is refuted by the universal trad ion of an cgutyy 
and is clearly a mistake, as Eusebius (who calls it a‘ falsehuod ”) 
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which he had obtained, he hawked it about, in his 
life conducting himself as a Christian and contrary 
to the laws, but in his opinions of material things 
and of the Deity being like a Greck, and ming- 

ling Grecian teachings with foreign fables.' 
8 For he was continually studying Plato, and 

he busied himself with the writings of Nu- 


menius® and Cronius,® Apollophanes,’ Longinus,’, 


Moderatus,’ and Nicomachus," and those famous 
among the Pythagoreans. And he used the books 
of Chzremon”™ the Stoic, and of Cornutus.” 


remarks below. Porphyry’s supposition, in the absence of definite 
kuowledge, is not at all surprising, for Origen’s attstinments in secu- 
Jar learning were such as apparently only a pagan youth could or 
would have acquired. 

* On Origen’s Greek culture, see p. 392, and also his own words 
quoted below in § 12 sq. 

5 Numenius was a philosopher of Syria, who lived about the 
middle of the second century, and who exerted great influence over 
Plotinus and others of the Neo-Platonists. He was, perhaps, the 
earliest of the Orientalizing Greek philosophers whose thinking was 
affected by the influence of Christina ideas, and as such occupies an 
important place in the development of philosophy, which prepared 
the way for Neo-Ilatonism. Iftis object seems to have been to recon- 
cile Pythagoras and Plato by tracing the doctrines of the latter back 
to the former, and also to exhibit their agreement with Jewish and 
other Oriental forms of thought. It is significant that he was called 
by the Church Fathers a Pythayorean, and that he himself called Plato 
a Greek-speaking Moses (cf. Mrdmann's 4/evt. of LAr. 1. p. 236). 
He was a prolific writer, but only fracments of his works are extant, 
Numerous extracts from the chief of them (repe Tayetlon) Inive been 

reserved by Eusebius in his ?rw/p. Lvang. (see Weinichen’s ed. 
fades Ty 

6 Of Cronius, a celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, apparently 
a contemporary of Numentus, and closely related to him in his 
thinking, we know very little. A brief account of him is given by 
Porphyry in his /véa Pot. 20. 

7 The Apollophanes referred to here was a Stoic philosopher of 
Antioch who lived in the third century b.c., and was a disciple of 
Ariston of Chios. None of his writings are extant. 

8 Longinus was a celebrated philosopher and rhetorician of 
Athens, who was born about 213 and died in 273 A.p. He traveled 
widely in his youth, aud was for a time a pupil of Aimmonius Saccas 
at Alexandria; but he remained a genuine Phatonist, and seems not 
to have been influenced by the celecticism of the Neo-Platontsts. 
He was a man of marked ability, of the broadest culture, and a 
thorough master of Greek style. Of his numerous writtnes we 
possess a large part of one beautiful work entitled wept ryous (often 
published), and fragments of some others (e.g. im Musebius’ Lr. 
Evang. XV.21). Longinus was the teacher of Porphyry before 
the latter went to Rome to study under lotinus. 

Porphyry has made a mistake in classing Longinus with those 
other philosophers whose works Origen studied, Ile was a younger 
contemporary of Origen, and cannot even have studied with Ammio- 
nius until after Origen had left Alexandria. It is possible, of course, 
that Origen in later life read some of his works; but Porphyry 
evidently means that the works of all the philosophers, Lonetnus 
among them, had an influence upon Origen’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Heinichen reads '\ABcvov instead of A\oyyevov in his text, on 
the assumption that Porphyry cannot possibly have written \oyycvou; 
but the latter word has the support of all the MSS. and versions, 
and there is no warrant for making the change. We must simply 
conclude that Porphyry, who, of course, is not pretending to give 
an exact list of all the philosophical works which Origen had read, 
classes Longinus, the celebrated philosopher, along with the rest, as 
one whose works such a student of Greek philosophy as Origen 
must have read, without thinking of the serious anachronism 
involved. 

9 Moderatus was a distinguished Pythagorean philosopher of the 
first century after Christ, whose works (no Jonger extant) were not 
without influence over some of the Neo-Vlatonists. 

W” Nicomachus was a Pythayorean of the first (or second?) cen- 
tury after Christ, who vained great fame as a mathematiciin and 
exerted considerable influence upon European studies in the fifteenth 
century. Two of his works, one on arithmetic and the other on 
music, are extant, and have been published, 

MW Cheremon was a Stoic philosopher and historian of Alexandria 
who lived during the first century after Christ. Hle was for a time 
“ dibrarian at the Serapeum in Alexandria, and afterward went to 
Rome to become a tutor of Nero. His chief writings were a history 
of Egypt, a work on Hieroglyphics, and another on Comets (men- 
tioned by Origen in his Coutra Cels. 1, 59). Tle also wrote on 
grammatical subjects. His works, with the exception of a fravment 
of the first, are no longer extant, Cf. Eusebius’ Pref Avan V. 
ro, and Suidas, 5.7. ‘@tpeyerns. ; . 

12 Cornutus, a distinguished Stoic philosopher, lived and taught 
in Rome during the reign of Nero, and numbered among his pupils 


Becoming acquainted through them with the 
figurative interpretation of the Grecian myste- 
ries, he applied it to the Jewish Scriptures.” ® 
‘These things are said by Porphyry in the 9 
third book of his work against the Chris- 
tians.* Tle speaks truly of the industry and 
learning of the man, but plainly utters a false- 
hood (tor what will not an opposer of Christians 
do?) when he says that he went over from the 
Greeks,” and that Ammonius fell from a life 
of piety into heathen customs. For the 10 
doctrine of Christ was taught to Origen by 
his parents, as we have shown above. And Am- 
monius held the divine philosophy unshaken and 


and friends the poct Persius, Most of his numerous works have 
perished, but one on the Nature of the Gods is still extant in a 
mutilated form (see Gall’s Opuseuda), Sve Suidas (s.7, Kopvodtos) 
and Dion Cassius, NLL, 20. 

M Oriven was not the lirst to interpret the Seriptures allegori- 
eallly, ‘The method bezan among the Alexandrian Jews some time 
before the Christiun era, the effort being made to reconcile the 
Mosmie revelation with Greek philosophy, and to find in the former 
the teachings of the latter, This effort appears in many of the 
apocryphal books, but the great exponent of the method was the 
Alexandrian Philo, Tt was natural that the carly Christians, espe- 
chilly in Mexandria, should be influenced by this already existing 
tnethod of interpretation, which enabled them to make of the Old 
‘Vestament a Christian book, and to find in it all the teachings of the 
Gospel. Undoubtedly the Old Vestament owes partly to this princt- 
ple of interpretation tts adoption by the Christin Church. Tad it 
been looked wpon as the Jewish Scriptures only, contuning Jewish 
national history, and in large part Jewish national prophecy, it 
could never have retuned its hold upon the early Chureh, which 
was so bitterly hostile to all that savored of Judaism. ‘The carly Gen- 
tile Christians were taught from the becinning by Jewish Chiniaticans 
who could not do otherwise than look upon their national Scriptures 
as divine, that those Seriptures contained prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
and hence those Gentile Christians aceepted them as divine. But 
it must he remembered that they could of course haye no meaning 
to these Gentile Christiins except as they did prophesy of Christian 
things or contun Christian teaching, They could not be content 
to find Christuin propheey in one part and only Jewish history or 
Jewish propheey in another part, Tt must ad/ be Christian if it was 
to have any meaning to them. Jn this emergency the allevorical 
method of interpretation, already practiced upon the Old Testament 
by the Alexandrian Jews, came to their assistance and was eagerly 
adopted. ‘Lhe so-called epistle of Barnabus is an carly and most 
significant instanee of its use. With Clement of Alexandria the 
matter first took setentific shape. Ife taught that two senses are 
everywhere to be assumed: that the verbal sense is only for babes 
in the faith, and that the allegorical sense alone leads to true spirit- 
ual knowledge. With Origen allegorical interpretation reached its 
height. Tle tuught a threefold sense of Seripture, corresponding to 
body, soul, and spirit. Many voices were raised against his inter- 
pretation, but they were directed against his particular explanations 
of the meaning of passages, seldom against his method. In the 
carly centuries Alexandria remained the chief center of this kind of 
exegesis, while Antioch became in the fifth century the seat of a 
school of excyetes who emphasized rather the grammatical and_his- 
torical interpretation of Scripture over against the extremes of the 
Alexandrian teachers. And yet even they were not entirely free 
from the vicious methods of the age, and, moreover, errors of various 
kinds crept in to lessen their influence, and the allegorical method 
finally prevailed almost universally; and it has not even yet fully 
lost its hold. ‘Vhis method of Scripture interpretation has, as Por- 
phyry says, its analogy in the methods of the Greek philosophers 
during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian cra, It 
became early the custom for philosophers, scandalized by the licen- 
tious stories of their gods, to interpret the current myths allegori- 
cally and refer them to the processes of nature, Tlomer and others 
of the ancientypoets were thus made by these later philosophers to 
teach plilosophies of nature of which they had, never dreamed, 
With the Neo-Platonists this method reached its highest perfection, 
and while the Christian teachers were allecorizing the Old Vesta- 
ment Scriptures, these philosophers were transforming the popular 
myths into records of the profoundest physical and spiritual pro- 
cesses. Porphyry saw that the method of pagans and Christians was 
the same in this respect, and he may be correct In assigning some 
influence to these writings in the shaping of Origen’s thinking, but 
the latter was an allegorist before he studied the philosophers to 
whom Porphyry refers (ef chap. 2, § 9, above), and would have 
been an alleorist had he never studied them. Allegory was in that 
age in the atmosphere of the Chureh as well as of the philosophical 


school. 
44 On this great work of Porphyry, see note 1. 


1 See note 3. 
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ORIGEN’S GRECIAN 


LEARNING. 267 


unadulterated to the end of his life.° His works 
yet extant show this, as he is celebrated among 
many for the writings which he has left. lor 
example, the work entitled The Harmony of 
Moses and Jesus, and such others as are in 
11 the possession of the learned. ‘These things 
are sufficient to evince the slander of the 
false accuser, and also the proficiency of Origen 
in Grecian learning. He defends his diligence 
in this direction against some who blamed him 
for it, ina certain epistle,” where he writes as 
follows : 
12 “When I devoted myself to the word, 
and the fame of my proficiency went abroad, 
and when heretics and persons conversant with 
Grecian learning, and particularly with philoso- 
phy, came to ime, it seemed necessary that I 
should examine the doctrines of the heretics, 
and what the philosophers say concerning 
13 the truth. And in this we have followed 
Pantzenus, who benefited many before our 
time by his thorough preparation in such things, 
and also Heraclas, who is now a member of 
the presbytery of Alexandria. I found him with 
the teacher of philosophic learning, with whom 
he had already continued five years betore | 
began to hear lectures on those subjects.”” 
14 And though he had formerly worn the com- 


16 This is certs ainly a mistake on FE. usebius’ part (see above, note 
2), in which he is followed by Jerome (fe wy. H2...55). Against 
the identification of the Christian A:mmonius, whose works are men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, with Ammionius Saccas, may be 
urged first the fact that the teaching of Ammonius Saceas, as known 
to us from Porphyry’s [vt #loterZ and from other Neo-Platonn 
sources, 1s not such as could have emanated from a Christian; and, 
in the second place, the fact that the Christian Ammonius, accord: 
ing to Eusebius, was the author of more than one important work, 
while Longinus (as quoted by Porphyry in the /¢ta Jat. c. 20) 
says explicitly that Ammonius Saccas wrote nothing. It is clear 
from Eusebius’ words that his sole reason for supposing + that Ammo- 
nius Saccas remained a Christian is the existence of the writings to 
which he refers; and it is quite natural that he and others should 
erroneously attribute the works of an unknown Christian of Alexan- 
dria, named Ammonius, to the celebrated Alexandrian philosopher 
of the same name, espec ially since it was known that the | utter had 
been a Christian in his youth, and thathe had been Oriven’s teacher 
in his mature years. We know nothing about the life of the Chris- 
tian Amrionius, unless he be identified with the presbyter Ammo- 
nius of Alex: indria, who is said by Eusebius to have perished in the 
persecution of Diocletian. ‘Che identification is possible; but even 
if it be accepted, we are helped very little, for is ee the death, not 
the life, of the presbyter Ammonius with which Musebius Acquaiiits 
us. Ammonius’ writings, whoever he may have been, were well 
known in the Church, Husebius mentions here his work Ox the 
Harmony of Moses and Jesus (wept THs Mavoews Kat ‘Inoov 
ovudwrias), andin an epistle addressed to Carpi: wus (sce above, p. 
38 sq.) speaks of a Diatessaron or Harwony of the Four Gospels 
(70 ta TeTGAapwv EvayyeAcov), composed by Ammonius. Jerome 
mentions both these works (de arr. 122. 55 ‘fe the latter under the 
title Avaneclict Canones, Fle refers to these Canones again in 
his preface to the Hour Gospels (Migne’s ed., Vol. X. 528); and so 
does Victor of Capua. The former work is no longer extant, nor 
have we any trace of it. Dut there is extant a Latin translation of 
a Diatessaron which was made by Victor of Capua, and which was 
formerly, and is still, by many scholars supposed to be a version of 
this work of ‘Ammonius. By others it is thought to be a translation 
of Tatian’s Dratessaronx. Wor further particulars, see above, Bk. 
1V. chap. 29, note tt. 

17 The names of the persons to whom this cpistle was addressed 
we do not know, nor can we ascertain the exact time when it was 
composed, though it must have been written hefore Heraclas became 
bishop of Alexandria, and indeed, wemay assume, while Origen was 
in Alexandria, and still engaged in the study which he defends in 
the epistle, ic., if F usebius is correct in the order of events, before 
216 A.D, (sce note Za) 

1 On Pantanus, see Bk. V. chap. 10, note x. 

W On Heraclas, sce chap. 3, note 2. 

20 éxeivwy THY Aoywr, 


mon dress, he laid it aside and assumed and still 
wears the philosopher’s garment ;*! and he con- 
tinues the earnest investigation of Greek works.” 
Ile says these things in defending himself 
for his study of Grecian literature. About 15 
this time, while he was still at Alexandria, 
asoldicr came and delivered a letter from the 
governot of Arabia” to Demetrius, bishop of 
the parish, and to the prefect of Egypt who was 
in othce at that time, requesting that they would 
with all speed send Origen to him for an inter- 
view. Being sent by them, he went to Arabia. 
And having in a short time accomplished the 
object of his visit, he returned to Alex- 
andria. But sometime after a considerable 16 
war broke out in the city,” and he departed 
from Alexandria. And thinking that it would be 
unsafe for him to remain in lgypt, he went to 
Palestine and abode in Cesarea. While there 
the bishops of the church in that country *! re- 
quested hin to preach and expound the Scerip- 
tures publicly, although he had not yet 
been ordained as presbyter.” This is evi- 17 


21 Sce above, Bk. LV. chap. 11, note 2r. 

22'The words used to destunate the official who sent for Origen 
(0 TIS “ApaBiag yyoupevos) leat us to think him a Roman, and 
governor of the Noman province of Arabia, which was formed by 
the Emperor Trajan i in the year ros, and which comprised only the 
novthern part of the peninsula. We know no particulars of this 
visitof Origen to that province, but that he was remembered and 
held in honor by the people is proved by chaps. 33 and 37, which 
record the it he was summoned thither twice to assist in settling doc- 
trinal diticultics. 

26-In the sixth year of his reign (216 A.p.) Caracalla visited 

AMevxandria, and improved the occasion to take bloody vengeance 
upon the habitants of the city, from whom had emanated a num- 
ber of satirical and cutting Comments upon the murder of his brother 
(eta, Jc instituted a homilile butehe ry, in which young and old, 

guilty and iinocent, perished, ind in which scholars were objects 
of esperial fury. (See Flerodian, TV. 8, 9, and Dion Cassius, 
LP eh Ul is 24, and ef. Tillemont, 47¢ ay des Emp, WU. p. 1135 8q.) 
Vhis was te oubtedly the occasion, referred to here, which caused 
Orizen to tice from the city and retire to Palestine. 

4Voe toe emcoxoror. ‘The t5e must refer to Palestine, not to 
Cresarea, tor bishops” are spoken of, not ** bishop.” 

“ Jy the apostolic age, and the generations immediately succeed- 
ing, it Was the privilege of every Christian to take part in the public 
meetinys of the Church in the we vy of teaching or prophesying, the 
only condition being the consciousness of euidance by the Spirit 
(see 1 Cor. xiii.), We cannot call this te: whing and prophesying 
preaching in our sense of the term, ‘The services scem rather to 
have resembled our *S open prayer-meetings.” Gradually, as the 
services became more formal and stereotyped, a stated address by 
the “ president” (as Justin calls him) became a regular part of the 
service (see Justin’s «ffod. 1, 67), and we may assume that the lib- 
erty of teaching or prophesying in the public meetings did not ‘now 
belong to all the members as it had in the beg ginning. “The sermon, 
in our sens of the word, seems to have been a Soe erowth, buta 
direct development from this exhortation of the president mentioned 
by Justin, ‘Lhe continement of the speaking (or preaching) to a 
single individual, —the leader, — whic hwe sce in Justin, is wits itwe 
find in subsequent generations quite generally established. It he- 
comes, in time, the prerogative of the an to preach, and this pre- 
rogative he confers upon his presbyters also (not universally, but in 
most cases), while deacons and laymen are almost everywhere ex- 
cluded from the right, We sce from the present chapter, however, 
that the custom‘was not the same in all parts of the Chureh in the 
time of Origen, The principle had evidently before this became 
firmly estab lished in Alexandria that only bis hops and preshyte rs 
should Sn h. But in Palestine no such rule was recognized as 
binding, At the same time, it is clear enough that it was excep- 
tional even there for layime n to prea h at ‘the presence of their 
bishops), for Alexander tn his epistle, instead of saying that laymen 
preach everywhere and of right, cites particular instances of their 
preaching 1 and says that where they are qui ified they are especially 
requested by the bishops to use their gifts; so that the theory that 
the prerogative belonged of right to the bishop existed there just as 
truly as in Alexandria. Origen of course knew that he was acting 
contrary to the custom (if not the canon) of his own church in thus 
yreaching publicly, and yet undoubtedly he took it for granted that 
KS was perfectly right in doing what these bishops requested him to 
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THE SGHURCHE HISTORY OF RUSKPRIUS: 


HAAG GY, 


dent from what Alexander,” bishop of Jeru- 
salem and Theoctistus” of Czesarea, wrote to 
Demetrius” in regard to the matter, defending 
themselves thus : 

“ He has stated in his letter that sucha thing was 
never heard of before, neither has hitherto taken 
place, that laymen should preach in the presence 

of bishops. I know not how he comes to 
18 say what is plainly untrue. For whenever 

persons able to instruct the brethren are 
found, they are exhorted by the holy bishops to 
preach to the people. ‘Thus in Laranda, Euelpis 
by Neon ; and in Iconium, Paulinus by Celsus ; 
and in Synada, Theodorus by Atticus, our blessed 
brethren.” And probably this has been done in 
other places unknown to us.” 

He was honored in this manner while yet a 

young man, not only by his countrymen, but 
19 also by foreign bishops.” But Demetrius 

sent for him by letter, and urged him 
through members and deacons of the church to 
return to Alexandria. So he returned and re- 
sumed his accustomed duties. 


CHAPTER XX. 
The Lxtant Works of the Writers of that Age. 


af THERE flourished many learned men in 

the Church at that time, whose letters to 
each other have been preserved and are easily 
accessible. ‘They have been kept until our time 
in the library at ‘lia,’ which was established 


do in their own dioceses. They were supreme in their own churches, 
and he knew of nothing, apparently, which should hinder him from 
doing what they approved of, while in those churches. Demetrius, 
however, thought otherwise, and considered the public preaching 
of an unordained man irregular, in any place and at any time, 
Whether jealousy of Origen’s growing power had anything to do 
with his action it is difficult to say with certainty. He seems to 
have treated Origen in a perfectly friendly way after his return; and 
yet it is possible that the difference of opinion on this point, and the 
reproof viven by Demetrius, may not have been wholly without in- 
fluence upon their subsequent relations, which became in the end 
so painful (see chap. 8, note 4). 

26 On Alexander, see chap. 8, note 6. 

27 Theoctistus, bishop of Cassarea, seems to have been one of the 
most influential bishops of the East in his day, and played a promi- 
nent part in the controversy which arose in regard to Novatus, as 
we learn from chap. 46 of this book and from chap. 5 of the next, 
He was also a firm friend of Origen’s for many years (see chap. 27), 
probably until the latter's death. We do not know the dates of his 
accession and of his death, but we find him already bishop in the 
year 216, and still bishop at the time of the episcopate of Stephen of 
Rome (254-257; see Bk. VIT. chap. 5), but already succeeded by 
Domnus, when Xystus was bishop of Rome ((257-255; see Dk. VIT. 
chap. r4). We must, therefore, put his death between 255 and 258. 

*8 Eusebius is apparently mistaken in stating that this epistle 
was addressed to Demetrius, for the latter is spoken of throughout 
the epistle in the third person. It seems probable that Musebius has 
made a slip and said ‘‘ to Demetrius’? when he meant to say “‘ con- 
cerning Demetrius.” 

*) Of the persons mentioned here by the Palestinian bishops in 
support of their conduct, Neon, bishop of Laranda in Iycaonia, Cel- 
sus, bishop of Iconium, and Atticus, bishop of Synada in Phrygia, 
together with the laymen Euelpis, Paulinus, and ‘Theodore, we know 
only the names. 

80 ov mpds porwr TOY cuV7Owr, GAAA Kal Tay emt Edvns eme- 
oKxdrewv, our7dwy seems here to have the sense of “ countrymen” or 
(bishops) “‘ of his own country ” over against the ért ferns, rather 
than the meaning ‘ friends” or ‘ acquaintances,” which is more 
common. 

1 Allia, the city built by Hadrian upon the site of Jerusalem (see 
Bk. IV, chap. 6). We do not know the subsequent history of this 


by Alexander, who at that time presided over 
that church. We have been able to gather from 
that library material for our present work. 
Among these Beryllus? has left us, besides 
letters and treatises, various elegant works. 

He was bishop of Bostra in Arabia. Likewise 
also Hippolytus,’ who presided over another 
church, has left writings. There hasreached 8 
us also a dialogue of Caius,* a very learned 
man, which was held at Rome under Zephyrinus,® 
with Proclus, who contended for the Phrygian 
heresy. In this he curbs the rashness and bold- 
ness of his opponents in setting forth new Scrip- 
tures. He mentions only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not counting that to the Hebrews ® 
with the others. And unto our day there are 
some among the Romans who do not consider 
this a work of the apostle. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The Lishops that were well known at that Time. 


Arter Antoninus! had reigned seven years = 1 
and six months, Macrinus succeeded him. 
He held the government but a year, and was 
succeeded by another Antoninus. During his 
first year the Roman bishop, Zephyrinus,” having 
held his office for eighteen years, diced, and 
Callistus* received the episcopate. Hecon- 2 
tinued for five years, and was succeeded by 


library of Alexander, but it had already been in existence nearly a 
hundred years when Eusebius es amined it. 

* On Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, see chap. 33- 

3 On Iippolytus, sce chap. 22. 

4 On Cats and his discussion with Proclus, see Bk. Il. chap. 25, 
notes 7 and 8. : 

® Zephyrinus was bishop of Rome from 198 or 199 to 217. See 
Bk. V. chap. 28, note s. 

© On the Epistle to the Hebrews and the opinions of the early 
Church in regard to its authorship, see Bk. IL]. chap. 3, note 17. 

1 ie. Caracalla, who was slain on the Sth of April, at7. Four 
days later, Marcus Opilius Macrinus, prefect of the practorians, was 
proclaimed emperor. After a reign of fourteen months, he was 
defeated and succeeded by Varius Avitus DBassianus, a cousin of 
Caracalla, and priest of the Pha:nician Sun-god, from which fact is 
derived the name by which he is commonly known, — Elagabalus, or 
Heliogabalus. Upon his accession to the imperial power, he took 
the name Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which became his official 
designation. 

* On Zephyrinus, see Bk. V. chap. 28, note 5. 

®* As shown in the next note, a comparison of our best sources 
leads us to the year 222 as the date of the accession of Urban, and 
consequently of the death of Callistus. A careful comparison of the 
various sources, which differ in regard to the years of the several 
episcopates of Victor, Zephyrinus, and Callistus, but agree as to the 
sum of the three, leads to the result that Callistus was bishop for 
five years, and therefore his accession is to be put into the year 217, 
and the reign of Macrinus (see Lipsius, Choon. d. rim. Bischife, 
p. 171 sq.)» This agrees, so far as the years of our era are con- 
cerned, with the statement of Eusebius in this chapter; but he 
wrongly puts Callistus’ accession into the first year of Alexander, 
which is a result of an error of a year in his reckoning of the dates 
of the emperors, which runs back to Pertinax (sce Lipsius, p. 7 sq-). 
He does not assign Callistus’ accession to the first year of Helioga- 
balus because of a tradition connecting the two, but simply because 
his reckoniny of the lengths of the various episcopates, which were 
given in the source used by him, led him to the year 2f7 for Cal- 
listus’ accession, and this, according to his erroneous table of the 
reigns of the emperors, was the first year of Hehogabalus. We thus 
sce that Kusebius is in real, though not in apparent, agreement with 
the Liberian catalogue in regard to the date of Callistus’ accession, 
which may, therefore, be accepted as certain. ; ; 

Nothing was known about the character and life of Callistus un- 
til the discovery of [ippolytus’ Philosophumena, or Kefutation of 
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Urbanus.t After this, Alexander became Roman 

emperor, Antoninus haying reigned but four 

years.” At this time Philetus® also succeeded 
Asclepiades* in the church of Antioch. 

3 The mother of the emperor, Mammiea * 


All Heresies (see the next chapter, note 1). In Dk. IX. of that 
work is given a detailed description of him, from the pen of a very 
bitter opponent. At the same time, it can hardly be doubted that 
at least the groundwork of the account is true. According to Hip- 
polytus, he was a slave; a dishonest bauker, who was punished for 
his dishonesty ; the author of a riot in a Jewish synagogue, who was 
sent as a criminal to the mines; finally, after various other adven- 
tures, the right-hand man of the bishop Zephyrinus, and after his 
death, his successor. According to Hippolytus, he was a Patripas- 
sian, and he introduced much laxer methods of church discipline 
than had hitherto been in yogue; so lax as greatly to sceandalize 
Hippolytus, who was a very rigid disciplinarian. Whatever truth 
there may be in this highly sensational account (and we cannot 
doubt that it is greatly overdrawn), it is at Ieast certain that Callis- 
tus took the liberal view of Christian morals and church discipline, 
over against the stricter view represented by Hippolytus and his 
party. It was, perhaps, owing to his popularity on this account 
that, after the death of Zephyrinus, he secured the episcopacy of 
Rome, for which Ifippolytus was also a candidate. ‘Vhe latter tells 
us also that Zephyrinus “sect him over the cemetery,” —a most in- 
teresting notice, as the largest catacomb in Rome bears the name of 
St. Callistus, and may be the very one of which Zephyrinus made 
him the superintendent. 

4 Lipsius, in his Chron. d. xii. Bischiife, p. 170 3q., shows 
that the only fixed point for a calculation of the dates of Urban aud 
the three bishops preceding him, is the banishinent by the Mmperor 
Maximinus of Pontianus to Sardinia, which took place, according to 
the Liberian catalogue, while Severus and Quintinus were consuls; 
that is, in the year 235. ‘Vhe duration of Pontianus’ episcopate is 
shown by a comparison of the best sources to have been a little over 
five years (see chap. 23, note 3). ‘Vhis brings us to the year 230 as 
the date of Urban’s death. According to chap. 23, Urban was bishop 
eight years, and with this the Liberian cataloyzue agrees, so that 
this figure is far better supported than the figure nine given by the 
Chron. Accepting eight years as the duration of Urban's episco- 
pate, we are brought back to 222 as the date of his accession, which 
agrees with Kuscbius’ statement in this chapter (sce the previous 
note). Vhere are extant Acta S. Urbanr, which are accepted 
as genuine by the Bollandists, and assigned to the second century, 
but they cannot have been written before the fifth, and are histor- 
ically quite worthless. For a good discussion of his supposed con- 
nection with St. Cecilia, which has played such an important part in 
ecclesiastical legend, see the article Urbéanns in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biogs We have no certain knowledge of his life and character. 

© Elagabalus was slain in March, 222, after a reign of three years 
and nine months, and was succeeded by his cousin, Alexianus Bas- 
sianus, who assumed the names Marcus Aurelius Alexander Severus, 
by the last two of which he is commonly known. 

6 Philctus, according to the C/yox. (Armenian), became bishop 
in the sixth year of Caracalla (216), and was suceceded by Zebinus 
in the sixth year of Alexander Severus (227). Jerome puts his 
accession into the reign of Macrinus (217-215), and the accession 
of Zebinus into the seventh year of Alexander (223). ‘The acces- 
sion of Zebinus must have taken place at least as early as 231 (sce 
chap. 23, note 4), and there remains therefore no reason to doubt 
the approximate accuracy of the latter dates. If the dates given for 
Philetus’ accession (216-218) be approximately correct, we must 
understand the words ‘at this time” of the present chapter, to refer 
back to the reign of Macrinus, or the accession of Alexander Severus, 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. ‘This does not se 
natural, but we cannot say it is impossible. Knowing the unre 
bility of the dates given in the C/ron., we are compelled to leave 
the matter undecided. Ife is called by the alyweexu. Philip, by 
Syncellus PiAnros 7 PiAurmos. The latter assigns him an episcopate 

eight years, which agrees with none of the figures given by the 
two versions of the Chronicle or by the History. We know nothing 
about the person or the life of Vhiletus. 

7 On Asclepiades, see chap. 11, note 6. 

8 Julia Mama or Mammea (Musebius, Maupata) was the niece 
of Septimius Severus’ wife Julia Domna, the aunt of the Empcror 
Elagabalus, and the mother of the l’mperor Alexander Severus, by 
the Syrian Gessius Mareianus. She accompanied lagabalus to 
Rome’, and had strength of character enough to protect her son from 
the jealousy of the latter, and to keep him comparatively pure from 
the vice and debauchery of the court. During the reign of her son 
she exerted great influence, which was in the main highly beneficial; 
but her pride and avarice finally proved fatal, both to her son and 

“to herself. Her character seems to have been in the main pure 
and elevated; and she was apparently inclined to the same sort of 
religious syncretism which led her son to adopt many Christian prin- 
ciples of action, and to put the busts of Abraham and of Christ, with 
those of Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, and the best of the Roman 
emperors, in his private chapel (see Lampridius, Vita Sew, c. 29, 
43). Eusebius calls Mania Qeooe8eoraty and etAabys, and 
Jerome calls her a vedievosa femina (de ver. rll. c. 54); but there 
is no evidence that she was a Christian. The date of Origen’s inter- 
view with her has been greatly disputed, Huct and Redepenning, 
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by name, was a most pious woman, if there 
ever was one, and of religious life. When the 
fame of Origen had extended everywhere and 
had come even to her ears, she desired greatly 
to see the man, and above all things to make 
trial of his celebrated understanding of 
divine things. Staying for a time in Anti- 4 
och, she sent for him with a military escort. 
Having remained with her a while and shown 
her many things which were for the glory of the 
Lord and of the excellence of the divine teach- 
ing, he hastened back to his accustomed work. 


CHAPTER Xi, 
The Works of Hippolytus which have reached us. 
Ar that time Hippolytus,' besides many 1 


other treatises, wrote a work on the pass- 


accepting the order of events recorded in this chapter as chrono- 
logical, put the interview im the early years of Alexander Severus, 
Redepenning assuming an otherwise unrecorded visit of Mammica 
to Antioch, Huet connecting her visit there with the Persian expedi- 
tion of Alexander. Tfiet assumes, upon the authority of Jerome’s 
Chron. that the Persian expedition took place in the early part 
of Alexander’s reign; but this is against all other ancient authori- 
ties, and must be imecorrect (see lemont, Jew. II]. 763 sq.)- 
The only occasions known to us, on which Mammiva can have been 
in Antioch, were this expedition of her son (between 230 and 233) 
and the visit of her nephew Mlacabalus to Antioch, after his vie- 
tory over Muacrinus in 218. At both these times Origen was quite 
probably in Ciesarva (see chap. 19, note 23, and p. 3y2, below), whence 
It is more natural to suppose him summoned than from Alexandria. 
If we put the interview in 218, we must suppose (as Tillemont sug- 
vests) that Musebius is led by his mention of Alexander to give this 
account of his mother, and that he does not intend to imply that the 
interview took place after Alexander's accession. ‘There is nothing 
atall improbable in this. In fact, it seems more likely that he would 
mention the interview in connection with Alexander than in connec- 
tion with Elagabalus, in spite of chronology. On the other hand, 
it is not impossible that the interview took place subsequently to the 
year 231, for Ortgen’s fame was certainly by that time much greater 
in Syria than fifteen years previous. At the same time, to accept 
this date disarranges seriously the chronological order of the ac- 
count of Wusebius, for in chap. 24 we are told of those works which 
Origen wrote while yet in Alexandria; that is, before 231. More- 
over, there is not the same reason for inserting this account of 
Maminiea at this point, if it occurred later in Alexander's reign, that 
there is if it occurred in the reign of Elagabalus. We shall, there- 
fore, do best to accept the earlier date with Tillemont, Westcott, and 
others. 

1 Hippolytus (mentioned above in chap. 20) was one of the most 
learned men and celebrated writers of his age, and yet his personal 
history is involved in the deepest obscurity. The earliest mention 
of him is by Eusebius in this passage and in chap. 20, above. But 
iusebius tells us there only that he was a bishop of “some other 
church” (érépas mou éxKAngtas), and Jerome (de wz. 272. Cc. 61) says 
that he was a bishop of some church whose name he did not know 
(ippolytus, cujusdam Hecleste eptscopus, nomen quippe urbrs 
setre non potur). Inthe Mast, from the fourth century on, Hippol- 
ytus was commonly called bishop of Rome, but the Western tradi- 
tion makes him simply a presbyter. ‘Phe late tradition that he was 
bishop of Portus Romanus is quite worthless. We learn from his 
Phtlsophumena, or Kefutation of tlerestes, that he was active 1n 
Rome in the time of Zephyrinus and Calhstus; but what is signifi- 
eant is the fact that he never recognizes Callistus as bishop of 
Rome, but always treats him as the head of a school opposed to the 
orthodox Church, ‘Uhis has given scholars the clue for reconciling 
the conflicting traditions about his position and his church. It seems 
probable that he was a presbyter of the church of Rome, and was at 
the head of a party which did not recognize Callistus as lawful bishop, 
but set Hippolytus up as opposition bishop. This, explains why 
Hippolytus calls himself a bishop, and at the same time recognizes 
neither Callistus nor any one else as bishop of Rome. The Western 
Church therefore preserved the tradition of Hippolytus only as a 
presbyter, while in the Orient, where Hippolytus was know iWontly 
throuch his works, the tradition that he was a bishop (a firet directly 
stated in those works; see the preface to his Vhilosophumena) al- 
ways prevailed; and since he was known to have. resided in Rome, 
that city was made by tradition his sce, The schism, which has lett 
no trace in the writings either of the Western or astern Church, 
cannot haye been a serious one, Doubtless Callistus had the sup- 
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Wl Be, 


over.? He gives in this a chronological table, 
and presents a certain paschal canon of sixteen 
years, bringing the time down to the first 
2 year of the Mmperor Alexander. Of his 
other writings the following have reached 


us: On the Hexeemeron,” On the Works after 
the IHexawmeron,’ Against Marcion,® On the Song 
of Songs,® On Portions of Ezekiel? On the Pass- 
over,” Against All the Heresies ;? and you can 
‘find many other works preserved by many. 


por of by far the larger part of the Church, and the opposition of 
Tippolytus never amounted to more than talk, and was never strony 
enough to enlist, or perhaps even attempt to enlist, the support of 
foreign bishops. Callistus and the body of the Church could afford 
to leave it unnoticed; and after Callistus’ death Hippolytus un- 
doubtedly returned to the Church and was eladly received, and the 
memory of his brief schism entirely efficed, while the knowledee of 
his orthodoxy, and of his «reat services to the Church as a theologian 
and a writer, kept his name in high’repute with subsequent @eners- 
tions, A Latin translation of a Chronicle written by Hippolytus is 
extant, and the list event recorded in it is the death of the Minperor 
Alexander, which took place carly in the year 235, The Liberian 
catalogue, in an entry which Lipsius (Chron, d. vim. Bischiifc, 
Pp. 194) pronounces eritically indisputable, records that, in the year 
235, the bishop Pontianus and the presbyter [lippolytus were trans- 
ported as exiles to the island of Sardinia. “Uhere is Httle doubt that 
this is the Hippolytus with whom we are concerned, and itis highly 
probable that both he and Pontianus died in the mines there, and 
thus gained the title of martyrs; for not only is the accaune of F hips. 
pauhied martyrdom given by Prudentius in the fifth century’ not ves 
table, but also in the defoesttio martyrim of the Liberian cata- 
logue the bodies of Pontionus and Eippolytus are said to have been 
buried in Rome on the same day; and itis therefore natural to think 
that Hippolytus’ body was brought from Sardinia,tas we know Pou- 
tlanus’ was. 

‘The character of Hippolytus, as revealed to us in the 2A 7Vosephia- 
mena, isthat of a strictly, even rigidly, moral man, of a puritante dis- 
position, who believed in drawing the reins very tight, and allowing to 
the members of the Christian Church no iicense. tle was in this di 
rectly opposed to Callistus, who was a lay diseiplinarian, and fiivored 
the readmission to the Church even of the worst offenders upon evi- 
dence of repentance and suitable penance (see the previous chapter, 
note 3). We are reminded greatly of ‘Vertullian and of Novatian in 
studying Hippolytus’ character, JLewas, moreover, strictly orthodoy 


and bitterly opposed to what he considered the patripassianisin of | 


Zephyrinus and of Callistus. fe must be adanred as a thoroughly 
independent, sternly moral, and rigidly orthodox man; while at the 
same time it must be recognized that he was irascible, bitter, and in 
some respects narrow and bigoted. Ife is known to have been a 
very prolific writer, composing all his works in Greek. IMusebius 
mentions but eight works in this chapter, but says that many others 
were extant in his day. Jerome, who in the present instance has 
other sources of information than Musebius’ }listory, mentions some 
nineteen works (de ce, ///. c. 61), including all of those named by 
Eusebius, except the commentary on portions of Mzekiel and the 
work on the Hvents which followed the Hfexsemeron (but see note 4, 
below). In the year + a statue representing a venerable man 
sitting in a chair, and with an inseription upon it enumerating the 
writings of the person commemorated, was found near the church 
of San Lorenzo, just outside of Rome. ‘The statue, though it bears 
no name, has been shown to be that of Hippolytus; and with the 
help of the list given upon it (which contains some thirteen works), 
together with some extant fragments of writings which seein to have 
been composed by hin, the tutles known to us have been increased 
to about forty, the greater part of which are entirely lost. We cannot 
discuss these works here. lor the most complete list of Tfippolytus’ 


writings the reader is referred to Caspari’s Van/syabol wid Glan- 


day of the week, as well as month, This eyele is astronomtcally 
incorrect, the fact beine that after sixteen years the full moon tills 
noon the same day of the week, but three days later, Tippolytus, 
\ owever, was not aware of this, and published his eyele im perfect 
good fuith, The work referred to seems to have contained an ex- 
planation of the eyele, together with a computation by means of it 
of the dates of the Old and New ‘Vestament passovers. It is no 
longer extant, but the eyele itself, which was the chief thing, is 
preserved on the statue, evidently in the form in which it was drawn 
up hy Eippolytus himself 

_ # Phis treatise on the Ifexsemeron, or six days’ work, is men- 
tioned also by Jerome, but is not in the list on the statue. It is no 
longer extant; but according to Jerome (AA. ad Pammachtuam et 
Orranwm, C74 Migne’s ed. “A. 84), was used by Ambrose in the 
composition of his own work upon the same subject, which is still 
preserved (cf. also Bk. V. chap. 27, Note 3, above). 

4 Creek, cis Ta poeta tv CLajpepov. ‘Vhis work is not given in 
the list on the statue. Tt is mentioned in some of the MSS. of 
Jerome. yonder the form ef post Hleveomeronys but the best MSS. 
@imnit these words, and substitute for them ef 2 /2 vedi, a work 
which is not mentioned by any other authority. Jerome mentions 
also a commentary 2 Geneséue, which we hear of from no other 
source, and which may be identical with this work mentioned hy 
Ku us. Tf the two be identical (which is quite possible), the 
nature ot the work is plain enough. Otherwise we are left wholly 
to conjecture, No frayments of the work have been identified. ' 

5 This work is mentioned also by Jerome, but is not in the list 
on the statue, “Phe last work, however, mentioned in that list bears 
the Utle mepe tTayatou Kat moder to Kaxor, which, it has been con- 
jectured, may be wlentical with Musebius and Jerome's Contra J/ay- 
clone. No fravinents are extant. 

 Wusehins has stuply to dopa (The Song), which is the title 
tdven to the book inthe LXX. Vhis commentary on the Sone of 
Songs is mentioned also by Jerome, but is not im the statue list. 
Four fragments of it are given by Lagarde, in his edition of the 
works of Tfippoly tus, 

‘This commentary on portions of Ezekiel is mentioned by no 
one clse. A supposed fragment of it is given by Lagarde, slxad. 
Sy, Pp. go. 

* Jerome ayrees with Eusebius in mentioning a work Ox the Pass- 
over, in addition to the chronological one already referred to. ‘Vhe list 
on the statue, however, mentions but one work on the passover, and 
that the one containing the pasechal eyele. Fragments are extant of 
Tlippolytus’ work On the Passover, — one from his eEnynoes ets 70 
mag\e (sce Liauarde's edition of Iltppolytus, p. 203), and another 
from ‘the first book of the treatise on the holy paschal feast” (rev 
Tept TOV aylov TaT\a cvyypanpatos, Lacarde, p. 92). ‘Lhese frar- 
ments are of a dogmatic Character, and ean hardly have occurred in 
the chronological work, except in a separate section or book; but 
the last is taken from the first book” of the treatise, and hence we 
are safe in concluding that Musebius and Jerome are correct in 
enumerating two separate works upon the same subject, — the one 
chronolowical, the other dogmatic, or polemical, 

“This work, slearusd sl dd fle vs, is mentioned both by 
Rusebius (pos amdagas tag aipcrecs) and Jerome (adv. omnes 
heereses), Wut is not given in the list on the statue, Quite a fall 
account of it is given from personal knowledge by Photius (Coc. 


bensresel, IL. 377 sq., or to the more accessible article by Salmon 


in the Dict. of Christ, Le In 1842 was discovered the greater 
part of a work in ten books directed against heresies, the first book 
of which had been long before published by the Benedictines among 
Origen’s works with the title of PAMosophumena, ‘Vhis discovety 
caused great discussion, but it has been proved to the complete sat 
isfaction of almost every scholar that it is a work of Ilippolytus 
(cf., among other discussions, Dollinger’s ////Afolytus und Calléstus, 
translated by Plummer, and the article in the Diet. of Christ. 
Biog. already referred to). Vhe work was published at Oxford in 
1851 by Miller (who, however, wrongly ascribed it to Origen), and 
at Gottingen, in 1859, by Duncker and Schneidewin. Jt is given 
also by Migne; and an Mnglish translation is found in the sfyte- 
Nicene athers (Amer. ed.), Vol. V., under the title the A’e/u/a- 
tion of ctll Heresivs. 

* This chronological work on the passover, which contained a 
cycle for the purpose of determining the date of the festival, is 
mentioned also by Jerome, and is given in the list on the statue, on 
which the cycle itself is also encraved. Jerome says that this work 
was the occasion of Husebius’ work upon the same subject in which 


a nineteen-year cycle was substituted for that of Hippolytus. ‘The 
latter was a sixteen-year cycle, and was fornved by putting together 
two of the eight-year cycles of the Greek astronomers, — accord- 


iny to whose calculation the full moon fell on the same diay of the 
month once in eight years, — in order to exhibit also the day of the 
week on which it fell; for he noticed that after sixteen years the full 
moon moved one day backward (fon Saturday at the beginning of 
the cycle, it fellon Friday after the sixteen years were past). He 
therefore put together seven sixteen-year cycles, assuming that 
after they had passed the full moon would return again to the same 


rer), who calls ita small book (BeSAcdaptov) directed against thirty- 
two hie s, beginning with the Dositheans and ending with Noetus, 
and says saat it purported to be an abstract of lectures delivered by 
lrencus. “Phe work is no longer extant (it must not be confounded 
with the PAosephiwanena, or Refutrdvo, mentioned in note 1), but 
it has been in part restorcd by Lipsius (in his Onellentriteéh des 
Eptphanius) from the anti-heretical works of Pseudo-Vertullan, 
piphanius, and Philaster. ‘There is in existence also a fragment 
of considerable length, bearing in the MS, the tthe /Zemerds ef 11 rp- 
potytus againt the Heresy of one Noetus, Vt is apparently not a 
homily, but the conclusion of a treatise against a number of heresies, 
It was suswested by Mabricius (who first published the original 
Greek) that it constituted the closing chapter of the work against 
the thirty-two heresies. ‘She chief objection to this is that af this 
frasment forms but one of thirty-two chapters, the entire work can 
hardly have been called a “little book” by Photius,  Lipsius sug- 
vests that the little book of which Photius speaks was not the com- 
plete work of Llippolytus, but only an abbreviated summary of its 
contents, and this is quite possible, At any rate it seems probable, 
in spite of the objections which have been urced by some critics, 
that this constituted a part of the kirger work, anc hence we have one 
chapter of that work preserved. ‘Uhe work seems to have been com 
posed in Rome and during the episcopate of Vietor (as Lipsius 
holds), or, as is more probable, in the carly part of the episcopate 
of Zephyrinus Gis is maintained by Purnack).  “Vhis conclusion ts 
drawn from the dates of the heretics nf@ntioned in the work, some 
of whom were as late as Victor, but none of them later than the 
carly years of Zephyrinus. It must, too, have been composed some 
years before the A//osoplaonena, which (in the preface) refers to 
a work against heresies, written bg its author ‘a long time before” 
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ORIGEN’S ORDINATION. 275 


CHAPTER. oxqtiy, 


Origen’s Zeal and his Elevation to the Preshy- 
terale. 


1 Ar that time Origen began his commen- 
taries on the Divine Scriptures, being urged 
thereto by Ambrose,’ who employed innumerable 
incentives, not only exhorting him by word, 
2 but also furnishing abundant means. lor 
he dictated to more than seven amanuensces, 
who relieved each other at appointed times. And 
he employed no fewer copyists, besides girls who 
were skilled in elegant writing. Il’or all these 
Ambrose furnished the necessary cxpense in 
abundance, manifesting himself an inexpressible 
earnestness in diligence and zeal for the divine 
oracles, by which he especially pressed him on 
to the preparation of his commentaries. 
38 While these things were in progress, Urba- 
nus,? who had been for eight years “bishop 
of the Roman church, was succeeded by Ponti- 
anus,” and Zebinus* succeeded Philetus® in 
4 Antioch. At this time Origen was sent to 
Greece on account of a pressing necessity 
madac). Upon this work and its relation to the lost Syardesura of 
ustin Martyr, whieh Lipsius supposes it to have made use of, see 
us work already referred to and also tis Quedlen der tltesten Nels- 
erveschichte together with [Larnack’s QCuellenhritiz der Cesch. 
des Gnostictsmius, and his article in the Zeitschrift Jiir historische 
Theologte, 1874, Pp. 143-226. : 

1 On Ambrose and his relation to Origen, see chap. 18, note 1. 

2 On Urbanus, bishop of Rome, see chap, 2t, note 4. 

3 Tor the dates of the first group of Roman bishops, from Peter 
to Urbanus, the best source we have is Musebius’ Chareh //éstory 
but for the second group, from Pontianus to Liberius, the notices of 
the ///storxy are very unreliable, while the Liberian catalogue rests 
upon very trustworthy data (see Lipstus, Chyou. df. vim. Dischife, 
p. 39 and p, 142 sq.). We must therefore turn to the latter for the 
most accurate information in regard to the remaining Roman bishops 
mentioned by Husebius, although an oceasional mistake im the eata- 
logue must be corrected by our other sources, as Lipsitis points out, 
The notice of Fusebius at this point would throw the accession of 
Pontianus into the year 231, but this is a year too fate, as seen in 
chap. 21, note 4. According to chap. 20, he was bishop six years, 
and was succeeded by Anteros at about the same time that Gordian 
became emperor; that is,in 238. Vout this is wide of the truth, ‘Vhe 
Liberian catalogue, which 1s supported by the best of the other 
sources, gives a little over five years for his episcopate, and puts his 
banishment to Sardinia, with which his episcopate ended, on the 
28th of September, 245. According to the Iclician catalogue, which 
may be trusted at this point, he was brought to Rome and buried 
there during the episcopate of Fabian, which besan in 236 (see also 
the preceding chapter, note 1), We know nothing about the life 
and character of Pontianus. : ; _— 

4 The notices of the C/yenfele in connection with Zebinus are 
especially unreliable. The Avex, puts his accession into the 
sixth (227), Jerome into the seventh year of Alexander (228), Je- 
rome makes no attempt to fix the date of his death, while th clement. 

uts it in the first year of Gallus (251-252). Syncellus assigns him 

ut six years. In the nudst of such confusion we are obliged to 
rely solely upon the //ésfory., The only reliable data we have are 
Origen’s ordination to the priesthood, which took place in 231 (see 
below, p. 392) and apparently, according to this chapter, while Zebinus 
was bishop of Antioch, Tf Musebius ts correct in this synehroniza- 
tion, Zebinus became bishop before 231, and therefore the statements 
of the Chyow. as to his accession may be approximately correct, As 
to the time of his death, we know that his successor, Babylas, died 
in the Decian persecution (see chap, 39), and hence Zebinus must 
have died some years before that. In chap. 20, Musebius puts his 
death in the reign of Gordian (235-244), and this may be accepted 
as at least approximately correct, for we have reason to think that 
Babylas was already bishop in the time of Philtp (see chap. 29, note 8). 
This proves the utter incorreetness of the nouce of the Arvmen. 
We know nothing about the person and life of Zebinus,  Tarnack 
concludes from his name that he was a Syrian by birth, Most of the 
MSS. of Eusebius give his name as Zefscvos; one MS, and Nicepho- 
rus, as ZeBevos; Syncellus as ZeBevvos; Iufinus, Jerome, and the 
A ryoten. as Zebennus. 

5 On Philetus, sce chap, 21, note 6, 


in connection with ecclesiastical affairs,” and 
went through Palestine, and was ordained as 
presbyter in Caesarea by the bishops of that 
country. ‘lhe matters that were agitated con- 
cerning him on this account, and the decisions 
on these matters by those who presided over 
the churches, besides the other works concern- 
ing the divine word which he published while in 
his prime, demand a separate treatise. We have 
written of them to some extent in the second 
book of the Defense which we haye composed 
in his behalf” 


. CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Commentaries which he prepared at 
Alexandria. 


Ir may be well to add that in the sixth 1 
book of his exposition of the Gospel of 
John! he states that he prepared the first five 
while in Alexandria. Of his work on the en- 
tire Gospel only twenty-two volumes have 
come down tous. Inthe ninthofthoseon 2 
Genesis,” of which there are twelve in all, he 


® See the note on p. 393, below. 

* Husebius refers here to the Defense of Origen, composed by 
himself and Vamplilus, which is unfortunately now lost (see above, 
chap, 2, note t, and the Prolegomena, p. 36 sy.). 

1 Origen’s commentary upon the Gospel of John was the “ first 
fruits of his labors at Alexandria,” as he informs us in ‘Vom. T. § 4. 
It must have been commenced, therefore, soon after he formed the 
connection with Ambrose mentioned in the previous chapter, and 
that it was one of the fruits of this connection is proved by the way 
in which Ambrose is addressed in the commentary itself (Tom, 1. 
$3). ‘The date at which the work was bezun cannot be determined; 
Iutat Busebius follows the chronological order of events, it cannot 
lave been before 28 (see chap. 21, note 8), Eusebius speaks as if 
Origen had expounded the entire Gospel (775 8 ets 7b wav ehayyeAcov 
avro d< TovTO Tpaypatecas), but Jerome, in his catalogue of Ovigen's 
works ciyen in his epistle to Paula (in a fragmentary form in Migue’s 
ci., “A. 33, complete in the Zeitschrift fiir List. Theol. 1851, 
}. 75 sq.J, reports that the commentary consisted of thirty-two 
hooks and some notes (cf, his prologue to his translation of Origen’s 
homilies on Luke, Migne’s ed., VII, 219), and Rutinus lnkewise 
(-I fol. IL, 22) speaks of thirty-two books only, But in the thirty- 
second book, which is still extant, Origen discusses the thirteenth 
chapter of John, and does not promise to continue the commentary, 
as he does at the close of some of the other books. We may there- 
fore conclude that Musebius’ rather indefinite statement (which was 
probably not based upon personal knowledge, for he says that he 
had seen only twenty-two books), is incorrect, and that the com- 
mentary extended no further than the thirteenth chapter. We 
learn from the preface to the sixth book that the first five were 
composed while the author was still in Alexandria, the remaining 
books after his removal to C.csarea, and at least part of them after 
the persecution of Maximinus (235-238), to which reference was 
made in the twenty-second book, according to usebius, chap, 28, 
below. There are still extant Books I, [l., VI., X., XITL., XX., 
XXVITL, XXNXIL, small fragments of LV. and V., and the greater 
part of NIX. (printed in Lommatasch’s ed., Vols. I. and I1.). 
‘Lhe production of this commentary marked an epoch in the 
history of theological thought, and it remains in many respects 
the most important of Origen’s exegetical works. It is’ full of 
original aud sufeestive thought, and reveals Origen’s genius per- 
haps in the clearest and best huht, though the exegesis is everywhere 
marred by the allegorizing method and by neglect of the grammatical 


and historical sense, ; 

* Of the commentary on Genesis, only some fragments from the 
first and third books are extant, together with some extracts 
(¢xAoyac), and seventeen homilies (nearly complete) in the Latin 
translation of Rufinus (see Lommatzsch’s ed., Vol. VILL). Bight of 
the books, Musebius tells us, were written in Alexandria, and they 
must, of course, have been begun after the commencement of the 
commentary on John. Jerome (according to“Rufinus, «lfed. TL, 20) 
yrave the pumber of the book as thirteen (thowsh in his catalogue 
mentioned in the previous note, he speaks of fourteen), and said 
that the thirteenth discussed Gen. iv. 15; andin his Contra Ces. 
VI, 4y Origen speaks of his work upon Genesis “ from the beginning 
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states that not only the preceding eight had been 
composed at Alexandria, but also those on the 
first twenty-five Psalms*® and on Lamentations.! 
Of these last five volumes have reached us. In 

them he mentions also his books On the 
38 Resurrection,’ of which there are two. He 

wrote also the books De Principiis" before 
leaving Alexandria ; and the discourses entitled 
Stromata,’ ten in number, he composed in ‘the 
same city during the reign of Alexander, as the 
notes by his own hand preceding the volumes 
indicate. 


of the book up to” V. 1. We may therefore conclude that the com- 
mentary covered only the early chapters of Genesis. ‘Vhe homilies, 
however, discuss brief passages taken from various parts of the 
book. 


3 Origen’s writings on the Psalms comprised 2 i oy com- 


mentary (cf. Jerome’ s Ep.ad cAlugustinwm, § 20; Mig ane ysteular ape 
112), brief notes (* quod Enchiridion Me voc: ubat,’” sec Mic nes 
edition of Jerome’s works, Vol. VIIE. Ser, and compare the entire 


Breviartum th Psalmos which follows, and which doubtless en 
tains much of Origen’s work; see Smith and Wace, TV. p. 108) and 
homilies, OF these there are still extant mumerous fragments in 
Greek, and nine complete homilies in the Latin version of ARufinus 
(printed by Lommatzsch in Vols. XI=XII.).  Uhe catalogue of 
Jerome mentions forty-six books of notes on the Psalins and 113 
homilies. ‘The commentary on the 26th and following Psalms seem to 
have been written after leaving Alexandria (to judge from Musebius’ 
statement here). 

4 There are extant some extracts ((xAoyat) of Origen’s exposi- 
tions of the book of Lament ORD which are printed by Lommatzsch, 
XITI. 167-218. They are probably from the commentary which 
Eusebius ‘tells us was be ee before Origen left Alexandria, and five 
books of which were extant in his tune. ‘The catalogue of Jerome 
also mentions five books. 

5 Jerome (in the catalogue and in the passage quoted by Rufinus, 
Afol. VL. 20) mentions two books and two dialogues on the Resur- 
rection (De Resurreectione libros duos. Et alios de Resurrectione 
aialogos duos). Whether the dialogues formed an independent 
work we do not know. We hear of them from no other source. ‘Vhe 
work was bitterly attacked by Methodius, but there are no traces of 
heresy in the extant fragments, 

6 Of Origen’s Ve L. rincipits (rept apxov), which was written 
before he left Alexandria, there are still extant some fragments in 
Greek, together with brief portions of a translation by Jerome (in 
his epistle to Avitus; Migne’s ed.; A. 124), and a complete but 
greatly altered translation by Raaue: The latter, together with 
the extant fragments, is printed by Lommatzsch, Vol. XXI.; and 
also separately by Redepenning (Lips. 1836); Enel. trans. by 
Crombie, in the «lute WMicene Fathers. The work is the most imn- 
portant of all Orizen’s writings, and from it we gz ather our fullest 
knowledge as to his opinions, philosophic: al and theolo: vical; though 
unfortunately Rufinus’ alterations have made it doubtful in many 
cases what Origen’s original meaning was. Vhe work constitutes 
the first attempt to form a system of Christian doctrine. It con- 
tains a great many peculiar, often startling errors, and was the chief 
source of the attacks made upon Origen for hete rodoxy; and yet 
the author’s object was only to set forth the doctrines acce pted by 
the Church, and to show how the y could be systematized by the aid 
of Scripture or of reason. He did not intend to bring forward doc- 
trines inconsistent with the received faith of the Church. The 
work consists of four books. ‘lo quote from Westcott: ‘* The com- 
position is not strictly methodical, Digressions and’ repetitions 
interfere with the symmetry of the plan, Lut to speak generally, 
the first book deals with God and creation (religious statics); the 
second and third books with creation and providence, with man and 
redemption (religious dynamics); and the fourth book with Holy 
Scripture.” 

Intellectually the work is of a very high order, abounding in 
deep and original thought as well as in grand and lofty senti- 
ments. 

7 In his catalogue, Jerome gives among the commentaries on the 
Old Testament the simple title S¢roertwm, without any deserip- 
tion of the work. But in his “/. ad Magnuot, § 4 (Migne’s ed. 
Ep. 70), he says that Origen wrote ten books of Séromete in imita- 
tion of Clement’s work, and in it compared the opinions of Chris- 
tians and philosophers, and confirmed the dogmas of Christianity by 
appeals to Plato and other Greek philosophers (A/ae ryirtatics 
Origines, decem scripsit Stromateas, Christianorum et philoso- 
phor unt inter se sententias couiparans : et outnia nostra re- 
Uigionts dogmata de Platone et Artstotele, Numento, Cornuto- 
gue confirmans). Only three bree tre vements ofa Latin translation 
of the work are now extant (printed in Lommatzsch’s ed., XVIL. 
69-78). These fragments are sufficient to show us that the work 
was exegetical as well as doctrinal, and discussed topics of various 
kinds in the light of Scripture as well as in the light of philosophy. 


CHAPTER KXYV. 


Llis Review of the Canonical Scriptures. 


Witin expounding the first Psalm, he 1 
gives a catalogue of the sacred Scriptures 
of the Old Testament? as follows : 

“It should be stated thatthe canonical books, 
as the Hebrews have handed them down, are 
twenty-two ; corresponding with the number of 
as letters.” I’arther on he says: 

‘The twenty-two books of the Hebrews 2 
are the following: ‘That which is called by 
us Genesis, but by the Hebrews, from the begin- 
ning of the book, Bresith,' tine means, ‘ In the 
beginning’ ; Exodus, Welesmoth,*“that is, ‘These 
are the names’; Leviticus, Wikra, ‘And he 
called’; Numbers, Ammesphekodeim ; Deuter- 
onomy, Eleaddcbareim, ‘These are the words’ ; 
Jesus, the son of Nave, Josoue ben Noun ; 
Judges and Ruth, among them in one book, 
Saphateim; the Hirst and Second of Kings, 
among them one, Samouel, that is, ‘ The called of 
God’; the Third and Fourth of Kings in one, 
Wammelch David, that is, ‘The kingdom of 
David’; of the Chronicles, the First and Sec- 


ond in one, Dabrciamein, that is, ‘ Records of 
days 5 Je sdras, ‘First and Second in one, lzra, 
that is, ‘An assistant’; the book of Psalms, 


Spharthelleim ; the Proverbs of Solomon, Me- 
loth; Ecclesiastes, Koelth; the Song of Songs 
(not, as some suppose, Songs of Songs), Sir Hassi- 
rim; Isaiah, Jessia; Jeremiah, with Lamenta- 
tions and the epistle in one, Jeremia; Daniel, 
Daniel; Jezekiel, Jezekiel ; job; Job ; Bsther, 
Esther, And besides these there are the Mac- 
cg which are entitled Sarbeth Sabanaiel.’ 
He gives these 1 in the above-mentioned work, 


On Orig ven’s commente wy on Psalms, see the previous chapter, 
note 3. ‘The first fragment given here by Musebius is found also in 
the L’Arocalra, chap. 3, where it forms part of a somewhat longer 
extract. ‘he second fragment is extant only in this chapter of 
Kusebius’ History. 

2 On the Hebrew canon of the Old Testament, see Bk. TIT. chap. 
10, note xr. Upon Oriyen’s omission of the twelve minor prophets and 
the insertion of the apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, see the same note. 

3 | have reproduced Origen’s Greek transliteration of this and 
the following Hebrew words letter by letter. It will be seen by a 
comparison ‘of the words with the Hebrew titles of the books, as 
we now have them, that Oriven’s pronune lation of Hebrew, even 
after making all due allowance for a difference in the pronunciation 
of the Greek and for changes in the Hebrew text, must have been, in 
many respects, quite different from ours. 

2 QheAconwod, I represent the diphthong ov at the beginning of 
a word by “ w.” 

The first and second books of Esdras here referred to are not 
the apocryphal books known hy that name, but Ezra and Nehemiah, 
which in the Hebrew canon formed but one book, as Origen says 
here, but’ which in the LXX were separated (sce above, Mk. TIT. 
chap. ro, note 4). Isdvas is simply the form which the word Ezra 
assumes in Greek. 

» Whether this sentence closed Origen’s discussion of the Hebrew 
canon, or whether he went on to mention the other apocryphal books, 
we cannot tell, The latter seems intrinsically much more probable, 
for itis difficult to understand the insertion of the Maccabees in this 
connection, and the omission of all the others; for the Maccabees, 
as is clear from the words ¢&w é6€ trovtwr éott Ta MakxoaBatxa, 
not reckoned by Origen among the twenty-two books as a part of 
the Hebrew canon. At the same time, it ts hardly conceivable that 
Eusebius should have broken off thus, in the midst of a passaye, with- 
out any explanation; though it is, of course, not impossible that he 
wives only the first sentence of the new paragraph on the books of 
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ORIGEN ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
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3 In his first book on Matthew’s Gospel," 
maintaining the Canon of the Church, he 
testifies that he knows only four Gospels, writ- 
ing as follows : 
4 *“ Among the four Gospels,’ which are the 
only indisputable ones in the Church of God 
under heaven, I have learned by tradition that 
the first was written by Matthew, who was once 
a publican, but afterwards an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, and it was prepared for the converts 
from Judaism, and published in the Ifebrew 
5 language.’ ‘The second is by Mark, who 
composed it according to the instructions of 
Peter,’ who in his Catholic epistle acknowledges 
him as a son, saying, ‘The church that is at 
Babylon elected together with you, saluteth 
6 you, and so doth Marcus, my son.’ And 
the third by Luke, the Gospel commended 
by Paul," and composed for Gentile converts. 
Last of all that by John.” ” : 
i In the fifth book of his Ixpositions of 
John’s Gospel, he speaks thus concerning 
the epistles of the apostles :" 

“But he who was ‘made sufficient to be a 
minister of the New Testament, not of the let- 
ter, but of the Spirit,’ that is, Paul, who ‘fully 
preached the Gospel from Jerusalem and round 
about even unto Illyricum,’” did not write 
to all the churches which he had _ instructed ; 

and to those to which he wrote he sent but 
8  fewlines.!’) And Peter, on whom the Church 
of Christ is built, ‘against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail,’ '’ has left one acknowl- 
edged epistle ; perhaps also a second, but this 


the LXX, in order to show that the discussion of the Hebrew canon 
closes, and a new subject is introduced at this point. Dut, however 
that may be, it must be regarded as certain that Origen did not 
reckon the books of the Maccabees as a part of the Hebrew canon, 
and on the other hand, that he did reckon those books, as well as 
others (if not all) of the books given in the IL.XX, as inspired Serip- 
ture. his latter fact is proved by his use of these books indiserimi- 
nately with those of the Hebrew canon as sources for dogmatic proof 
texts, and also by his express citation of at least some of them as 
Scripiure (cf. on this subject, Redepenning, p. 235 sq.). We must 
conclude, therefore, that Origen did not adope the Hebrew canon as 
his own, but that he states it as clearly as he does in this place, in 
order to bring concretely before the minds of his readers the difler- 
ence between the canon of the Jews and the canon of the Christians, 
who looked upon the LXNX as the more authoritative form of the 
Old Testament. Perhaps he had in view the same purpose that led 
him to compare the Hebrew text and the XX in his /evapia (see 
chap. 16, note 8). ; 

6 On Origen’s Commentary on Matthew, see chap, 36, note 4. 
The fragment given here by Eusebius ts all that is extant of the 
first book of the commentary. f 

7 Compare Origen’s (om. 1.22 Lucam: Ecclesta quatuor habet 
evanvelia, heresea plurima, and mult? conatd sunt scribere, 
sedetmultl conati suntordinares quatnuor tantumevangella sunt 
probata, &c. Compare also Trenseus, Adv. Har. VL. 11, 8, where 
the attempt is made to show that it is impossible for the Gospels to 
be either more or fewer in number than four; and the Muratorian 
Fragment where the four Gospels are named, but the number four is 
not represented as in itself the necessary number; also Vertullian’s 
Adv. Marc. IV. 2, and elsewhere. 

8 See Bk. IIT. chap. 24, note 5. 

9 See Bk. Il. chap. 15, note 4. 10) 2) Pets virr3. 

1 See Bk, IIL. chap. 4, notes 12 and1s5. Origen refers here to 
2 Cor. viil. 18, where, however, it is clear that the reference is not 
to any specific Gospel any more than in the passages referred to 
above, IIT. 4, note rs. ' See Bk. TLL. chap. 24. 

WW This fragment from the fifth book of Origen’s commentary on 
John is extant only in this chapter. ‘The context is not preserved. 

14 9 Cor. iii. 6. See Bk. IL. chap. 24, note 2. 

15 Rom. xy. 19. W@W Matt. xvi. 18. 
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is doubtful. Why need we speak of him 9 
who reclined upon the bosom of Jesus,” 
John, who has left us one Gospel,” though he 
confessed that he might write so many that the 
world could not contain them?” And he wrote 
also the Apocalypse, but was commanded to 
keep silence and not to write the words 

of the seven thunders.” He has left also 10 
an epistle of very few lines ; perhaps also 

a second and third; but not all consider them 
genuine, and together they do not contain a 
hundred lines.” 

In addition he makes the following state- 11 
ments in regard to the Epistle to the He- 
brews ~ in his Homilies upon it : 

“That the verbal style of the epistle entitled 
‘To the Hebrews,’ is not rude like the language of 
the apostle, who acknowledged himself ‘rude in 
speech,’** that is, in expression ; but that its dic- 
tion is purer Greek, any one who has the power 
to discern differences of phraseology will ac- 
knowledge. Morcover, that the thoughts of 12 
the epistle are admirable, and not inferior 
to the acknowledged apostolic writings, any one 
who carefully examines the apostolic text” 
will admit.” Tarther on he adds: 13 

“If I gave my opinion, I should say that 
the thoughts are those of the apostle, but the dic- 
tion and phraseology are those of some one who 
remembered the apostolic teachings, and wrote 
down at his leisure what had been said by his 
teacher. ‘Therefore if any church holds that this 
epistle is by Paul, let it be commended for this. 
For not without reason have the ancients 
handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote 14 
the epistle, in truth, God knows. The state- 
ment of some who have gone before us is that 
Clement, bishop of the, Romans, wrote the 
epistle, and of others that Luke, the author of 
the Gospel and the Acts, wrote it.” But let this 
suffice on these matters. 


18 On the first and second Epistles of Peter, see Bk. III. chap. 
3, notes 1 and 4. 10 See John xii. 23. 

“» On John’s Gospel, see Bk. IIT. chap. 24, note 1; on the 
Apocalypse, note 20; and on the epistles, notes 18 and ig of the same 
chapter. 

“1 See John xxi. 25. 

22 See Rev. x. q. 

23 Upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Origen’s treatment of 
it, see Bk. If]. chap. 3, note 17. ‘The two extracts given here by 
Eusebius are the only fragments of Origen’s Homilies on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews now extant. Four brief Latin fragments of his 
comunentary upon that epistle are preserved in the first book of 
Pamphilus’? Defense of Origen, and are printed ty Lommatzsch in 
Vol. V. p. 297 sq. ‘Lhe commentaries (or ‘* books,’’ as they are 
called) are mentioned only in that Defewse. ‘he catalogue of 
Jerome speaks only of ‘eighteen homilies.” We know nothing 
about the extent or the date of composition of these homilies and 
commentaries, aa Cor, xitOee 

25 rpogeywv, TH avayvuocet TH arogTOALKy. avayvwors meant 
originally the act of reading, then also that which is read. It thus 
came to be used (like avayvwoua) of the pericope or text or section 
of the Scripture read in church, and in the plural to designate the 
church lectionaries, or service books. In the present case it is used 
evidently in a wider sense of the text of Paul’s writings as a whole. 
‘This use of the two words to indicate, not simply the selection read 
in church, but the text of a book or books as a whole, was not at ail 
uncommon, as may be seen from the examples. given by Suicer, 
although he does not mention this wider signification among the 
uses of the word. See his 7hesaurus, $.v. 
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THE, CHURCH, HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[VI. 26, 


ee ee eee 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Heraclas becomes Bishop of Alexandria. 


Ir was in the tenth year of the above-men- 
tioned reign that Origen removed from Alexan- 
dria to Czsarea,' leaving the charge of the 
catechetical school in that city to Heraclas. 
Not long afterward Demetrius, bishop of the 
church of Alexandria, died, having held the office 
for forty-three full years,? and Heraclas  suc- 
ceeded him. At this time lirmilianus,’ bishop 

of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, was conspicuous. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
flow the Bishops regarded Origen. 


HE was so earnestly affected toward Origen, 
that he urged him to come to that country for 
the benefit of the churches, and moreover he 
visited him in Judea, remaining with him -for 
some time, for the sake of improvement in 
divine things. And Alexander,’ bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and Vheoctistus,? bishop OluG@assaned, a= 
tended on him constantly,’ as their only teacher, 
and allowed * him to expound t the Divine Serip- 
tures, and to perform the other duties pertain- 
ing to ecclesiastical discourse.’ 


1 The tenth year of Alexander Severus, 231 A.D. On Origen’s 
departure from Alexandria at this me, see below, p. 396. On ELer- 
aclas, see chap. 3, note 2. 

2 On the episcopacy of Deme strius, see Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4. 
Forty-three years, beginning with Sy nt b., bring us down to 232 as 
the date of his dex ith, and this agrees ‘excellently “with the statements 
of this chapter. 

3 Firmilian, bishop of Cassarea, the capital of Cappadocia (to be 
distinguished from Cassarea in Palestine), was one of the most 
famous prelates of his day in the Hastern Church. Tle was a friend 
of Origen, as we learn from the next chapter, and took part in a 
council called on account of the schism of Novatian (sce chap, 46), 
and also in councils called to consider the case of Paul of Samosata 
see Bk. VII. chaps. 28 and 30). Ele was one of the bishops whom 
Sealand excommunicated because they rebaptized heretics (see Hk, 
VIL. chap. 2, note 3, and chap. 5, note 4), and he wrote an epistle 
upon this subject to Cyprian, which is extant ma Latin transla- 
tion made by Cyprian Aineelt (Zp. 74, ad. 75, in the collection of 
Cyprian’s epistles. See Dict. of Christ. Big. 1.751, note). Basil 
(de Spirittu Sancto, 29) refers to works (Abyor) left by Firmilisin, 
but none of them are extant except the single epistle mentioned, 
nor do we hear from any other source that he was a writer. Jerome 
does not mention him in his De wir. Mf. Vhe exact date of his 
accession is unknown to us, as it very likely was to Musebius also. 
He was a bishop already in the tenth year of Alexander (231 a.D.), 
or very soon afterward, and from Bk. VIL. chap, 30, we learn that 
he died at Tarsus on his way to Antioch to attend a council which 
had been summoned to deal with Paul of Samosata. ‘Vhis synod 
was held about 265 A.D, (not in 272 as is commonly supposed; see 
Bk. VIL. chap. 29, note 1), and it is at this time, therefore, that we 
must put the death of Firmilian; so that he was bishop of Cisarea 
at least some thirty-four years. 

1 On Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, see chap. 8, note 6. 

2 On Theoctistus, bishop of Casarea in Pales stine, see chap. 19, 
note 27. 


CEUAP TR xe Vi Le 
The Persecution under Maximinus. 


THe Roman emperor, Alexander, having fin- 
ished his reign in thirteen years, was succ eeded 
by Maximinus Ceesar.’ On account of his hatred 
toward the household of Alexander,’ which 
contained many believers, he began a persecu- 
tion, commanding that only the rulers of the 
churches should be put to death, as responsible 


3 A number of MSS., followed by T{leinichen and some others, 
insert at this point ws eros etrety (‘so to speak”). 

4 The presbyter derived his authority to preach and teach only 
from the bishop, and hence these bishops extended to Origen, whom 
they had ord: uned a presbyter, full liberty to preach and tes ich with- 
in their dioceses. 

© ra Nowa TOV ExKANTLATTLKOD AdyouU. 


for the Gospel teaching. Thereupon Origen 
composed his work On Martyrdom,® and dedi- 
cated it to Ambrose and Protoctetus,' a presby- 
ter of the parish of Cvesarea, because in the 
persecution there had come upon them both 
unusual hardships, in which it is reported that 
they were eminent in confession during the reign 
of Maximinus, which lasted but three years. 
Origen has noted this as the time of the perse- 
cution in the twenty-second book of his Com- 
mentaries on John, and in several epistles.° 


CHAPTER, XXIX. 


frabianus, who was wonderfully designated 
Pishop of Rome by God, 


GORDIANUS succeeded Maximinus as Ro- 1 
man emperor ;) and Pontianus,? who had 


1 Alexander Severus was murdered early in the year 235, and was 
succeeded at once by his commanding general, the Phracian Maxi- 
minus, or Caius Julius Verus Maximus, as he called himself, 

‘The reference here is not to the immediate family of Alexander, 
ca to the court as a whole, his family 1 in the widest sense, inc fudine 
court officials, servants, &c. The favor whic h Alexander he id 
shown to the Christians (sce chap. 21, note 8) is clearly seen in 
the fact that there were so many ( ‘hristians at court, as Pusebius 
informs us here. Vhis persecution was at first direc ted, usehius 
tells us, solely ayaimst the heads of the churches (rovs tov exeAnouor 
a pxovras),1.c, the bishops; wid we might imagine only those bishops 
who had stood nearest Alexander and had been most favored by him 
to be. meant (Pontianus and Hip polytus of Rome were exiled, for 
instance, at the aa beginning of Mz aximinus’ reign, in the year 235; 
see chap, 22, note 1); for Maximinus "hostility to the C hristians seems 
to have been ¢ aus, not by religious motives, but by mere hatved of 
his predecessor, and of every cause to which he had shawn favor, Dut 
the persecution was not confined to such persons, as we learn from 
this chapter, which tells us of the sufferings of Ambrose and Protoc- 
tetus, neither of whom was a bishop. It scems probable that most of 
the persecuting was not the result of positive efforts on the part of 
Mastiminus, but rather of the superstitious hatred of the common 
people, whose fears had been recently aroused by e inthaus thes and 
who always attributed such ¢ ale umilies to the existence of the Chiris- 
tians. Of course under Maximinus they had free rein, and co uld 
persecute whenever they or the provincial authorities felt inclined 
(cf. Firmilian's epistle to Cyprian, and Origen’s Eahort. ad 3/art.). 
Busebtus tells us nothing of Origen’s whereabouts at this time; but 
in Pall: iditis’ Itist. Laws. 147, itis said that Origen was given refuge 
by Juliana in Ciesarea in Cappadocia during some persecution, un- 
doubtedly this one, if the report is true (see chap. 17, note 4). 

3 This work on martyrdom (cis paptiipiov mpotpenTixos Adyos, 
Exhortatio ad Mariyrium) is still extant, and is printed by 
Lommatzsch in Vol. XX., p. 231-316. It is a most beautiful and 
inspiring exhortation, 

# On Ambrose, see chap. 18, note 1. Protectetus, a presbyter of 
the church of Ciesarea (apparently Palestinian Casarea), is known 
to us only from this passage. 

5 On Origen’s Commentary on John’s Gospel, see chap. 24, 
note r. No fragments of the twenty-second book are extant, nor any 
of the epistles in which reference is made to this persecution, 

1 Gordianus the younver, grandson of Gordianus I., and nephew 
(or son?) of Gordianus II., became emperor after the murder of 
Balbinus and Pupicnus, in July, 235, at the ave of fifteen years, 
and reigned until early in the year 244 vhen he was murdered by 
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FABIANUS CHOSEN BISHOP OF ROME. 27s 


been bishop of the church at Rome for six years, 
was succeeded by Anteros.® After he had held 
the office for a month, Fabianus * succeeded 
2 him. They say’ that I’abianus having come, 
after the death of Antcros, with others from 
the country, was staying at Rome, and _ that 
while there he was chosen to the office through 
a most wonderful manifestation of divine and 
3 heavenly grace. For when all the brethren 
had assembled to select by vote him who 
should succeed to the episcopate of the church, 
several renowned and honorable men were in 
the minds of many, but Fabianus, although pres- 
ent, was in the mind of none. Put they relate 
that suddenly a dove flying down lighted on his 
head, resembling the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Saviour in the form of a dove. 
4 Thereupon all the people, as if moved by 
one Divine Spirit, with all eagerness and 
unanimity cried out that he was worthy, and 
without delay they took him and pkced him 
upon the episcopal seat.® 
5 About that time Zebinus,’ bishop of An- 
tioch died, and Babylas* succeeded him. 


the soldicrs and succeeded by Philip. He is made by Eusebins 
(both here and in the C/yox.) the direct successor of Maximinus, 
sunply because only two or three months elapsed between the death 
of the latter and his own accession, 

> On Pontianus, see chap. 23, note 3. 

3 Both here and in the C/yox, the accession of Anteros is syn- 
chronized with the accession of Gordianus, but as seen in chap. 23, 
note 3, Pontianus was succeeded by Anteros in the first year of 
Maximinus, i.e. in 235,—three years earlicr, therefore, than the 
date given by Husebius. All the authorities agree in assigning only 
one month and a few days to the episcopate of Anteros, and this 1s to be 
accepted as correct. Of the life and character of Anteros we know 
nothing. 

4 Greek WaScaves, though some MSS. read PAaBiaves. The 
Armenian and Hieronymian C/ rox. call him Fabianus; the Liberian 
catalogue, Fabius; Eutychius and the Alex. cat., Mlabianus. <Ac- 
cording to chap. 39, he suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
Decins (250-251). oth versions of the Chron. assien thirteen 

ears to his episcopate, and this agrees fairly well with the notices 

bee and in chap. 39 (accession in 238 and death in 250 or 251). 
But, as already seen, Husebius is quite wrong in the dates which 
he gives for the accession of these three bishops, and the statements 
of the Liberian catalogue are to be accepted, which put Fabian’s 
accession in January, 236, and his death in January, 250, after an 
episcopate of fourteen years and ten days. ‘The martyrdom of 
Fabian rests upon good authority (cf. chap. 39, and Jerome's de 
vir. tl. chap. 54, and especially Cyprian’s Zfrstles, 3, a2. 9, and 
30). From these epistles we learn that he was a man of ability and 
virtue. He stands out more clearly in the light of history than most 
of the early Roman bishops, but tradition has handed down a great 
many unfounded stories in regard to him (see the article in the Myce. 
of Christ. Biag.). : : 

5 aot, Eusebius is our only authority for the following story. 
Rufinus (VI, 2r) tells a similar tale in connection with Zephyrinus. 

6 tov Opsvov THs eTLTKOTTS. 

7 On Zebinus, see chap, 23, note 4. " 

8 Babylas occupies an illustrious place in the list of ancient mar- 
tyrs (cf Villemont, Jfew. U1, 400-409). Chrysostom devoted a 
festal oration to his memory (/# sanctunt Rabylam contra Fulta- 
num et contra Gentiles); while Jerome, Kpiphanius, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, and others make honorable mention of him, ‘Uhere are 
extant the Acta Baby/e (spurious), which, however, confound him 
with a martyr who suffered under Numerian, ‘he legends in re- 
gard to Babylas and to the miracles performed by his bones are very 
numerous (see Tillemont, Zc.). He ts identitied by Chrysostom and 
others with the bishop mentioned by Muschius in chap, 34, and there 
is no good reason to doubt the identification (see Harnack, Zeft des 
fenatius, p. 48). ‘Vhe fact of his martyrdom under Decius (sce 
chap. 39) is too well attested to admit of doubt: though upon the 
manner of it, not all the traditions are agreed, Musebius reporting 
that he died in prison, Chrysostom that he died by violence, ‘Lhe 
account of Phiceuine seems the most reliable, The date of his acces- 
sion is unknown, but there is no reason to doubt that it took place 
during the reign of Gordian (238-244), a5 Musebius here seems to 
imply; thoneh it is true that he connects it closely with the death 
of Demetrius, which certainly took place not Jater than 232 (sce 


ae 


And in Alexandria Heraclas,? having received 
the episcopal office after Demetrius,” was suc- 
ceeded in the charge of the catechetical school 
by Dionysius,"' who had also been one of Ori- 
gen’s pupils. 


CHAPTER. XXX, 
The Pupils of Origen. 


Wiutr Origen was carrying on his customary 
duties in Czesarea, many pupils came to him not 
only from the vicinity, but also from other coun- 
tries. Among these ‘Vheodorus, the same that 
was distinguished among the bishops of our 
day under the name of Gregory,! and his brother 


above, Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4). There is no warrant for carrying 
the accession of Babylas back so far as that. 

¥ On Heraclas, see chap. 3, note 2. 

™ On the episcopate of Demetrius, see Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4. 

1 On Dionysius, see chap. go, note tr. 

1 Our sources for a knowledge of the life of Gregory, who is 
known as Grevory ‘Vhaumatureus ({ wonder-worker”’), are numer- 
ous, but not all of them reliable. He is mentioned by Eusebius here 
and in Uk. WIE. chaps. 14 and 28, and a brief account of his life 
and writings is given by Jerome (de vzr. 22. chap, 65), who adds 
some parttoulars not mentioned by Eusebius. ‘Vhere is also extant 
Gregory's Lanegyrteal Oration im praise of Orizen, which contains 
an outhne of the earlier years of his life. Gregory of Nyssa about 
a century later wrote a lite of Gregory ‘Lhaumaturgus, which is still 
extant, but which ts full of marvelous stories, and contains little that 
is trustworthy. Gregory's fame was very great among his contem- 
poraries and suceceding generations, and many of the Fathers have 
left brief accounts of im, or references to him which it 1s not neces- 
sary to mention here, Efe was a native ef Neo-Casarea in Pontus 
(aceording 10 Gregory Nyssa), the same city of which he was after- 
ward bishop, was of wealthy parentage, and began the study of law 
when quite young (sce his own Orat, Paneg. chap. 5). Coming to 
Cresarea, in Palestine, on his way to Lerytus, where he and his 
brother Athenodorus were to attend a school of law, he met Origen, 
and was so attracted by him that he and his brother remained in 
Casarea five years (according to Eusebius and Jerome) and studied 
logic, physics, mathematics, ethics, Greek philosophy, and theology 
with him (see his Oras), At the end of this time the brothers 
returned to Pontus, and afterwards were made bishops, Gregory of 
Neo-Cyesarea, his native place; Athenodorus of some unknown city 
(Musebius here and in VII. r4 and 28 says only that they were both 
bishops of churches in Pontus). Of the remarkable events connected 
with the ordination of Gregory, which are told by Gregory of Nyssa, 
it is not necessary to speak here. He was a prominent scholar and 
writer, and a man universally beloved and respected tor his deep 
piety and his commanding ability, but his fame rested chiefly upon 
the reports of his miracle-working, which were widespread. ‘The 
prodigies told of him are numerous and marvelous. Eusebius is 
silent about this side of his career (whether because of ignorance or 
incredulity we cannot tell, but the latter seems most probable), but 
Jerome refers to his fame as a miracle-worker, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
T7ta, is full of it, and Basil and other later writers dwell upon it. 
What the foundation for all these traditions was we do not know. 
He was a famous missionary, and seems to have been remarkably 
successful in converting the pagans of his diocese, which was almost 
wholly heathen when he became bishop. ‘This great missionary 
success may have given rise to the tales of supernatural power, some 
cause above the ordinary being assumed by the common people as 
necessary to account for such results. Miracles and other super- 
natural phenomena were quite commonly assumed in those days 
as causes of conversions — especially if the conversions themselves 
were in any way remarkable (cf, e.g. the close of the anonymous 
Dialoyne with terbanus, a Few). Notonly the miracles, but also 
many other events reported in Gregory of Nyssa’s } sta, must be 
reoarded as unfounded; e.g. the account of a long period of study in 
Alexandria of which our more reliable sources contain no trace, 
‘The veneration in which Gregory held Origen ts clear enough from 
his paneeyric, and the great regard which Origen cherished for 
Gregory is revealed in his epistle to the litter, written soon after 
Greyory’s arrival in Neo-Ciesarea, and still preserved in the PArio- 
cadta, Chap. 13. ‘Lhe works ot Gregory known to us are his Pane- 
gyrtcal Oration in praise of Origen, delivered in the presence ot 
the latter and of a great multitude before Grevory’s departure from 
Cresarea, and still extant; a paraphrase of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
mentioned by Jerome (4.c.), and likewise extant; several epistles 
referred to by Jerome (/.¢.), only one of which, his so-called Cason s- 
cal Epistic, addressed to an anonymous bishop of Pontus, ds stil 
preserved; and finally a tanitaran creed, Or confession of faith, 
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TREECHIUORCGH HISTORY VOF=RUSEBIUS. 
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Athenodorus,’? we know to have been especially 
celebrated. Iinding them deeply interested in 
Greek and Roman learning, he infused into them 
a love of philosophy, and led them to exchange 
their old zeal for the study of divinity. Remain- 
ing with him five years, they made such progress 
in divine things, that although they were still 
young, both of them were honored with a bish- 
opric in the churches of Pontus. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Africanus. 


1 At this time also Africanus,! the writer of 
the books entitled Cesti, was well known. 


which is given by Gregory of Nyssa in his / a, and whose genu- 
ineness has been warmly disputed (e.g. by L ardner, Works, Ib. 
p- 634 sq.); but since Caspari’s defense of it in his Gesch. d. Tauf- 
symbols und der Glaubensres vel, its authenticity may be regarded 
as established. ‘These four writings, together with some works 
falsely ascribed to Gregory, are translated in he olute-Vicene 
fathers, Am. ed., Vol. Vi. p. 1-80. Original Greek in Migne’s 
Patr. Gr. X. 983-1343. See also Ryssel’s Gresorins Thaina- 
turgus. Sein Leben und setne Schriften, Leiprig, 1880.- Ryssel 
gives (p. 65-79) a German translation of two hitherto unknown 
Syriac writings of Gregory, one on the equality of Vather, Son, and 
Spirit, and the other on the pas sstbility and impassibility of God: 
Gregory’ s dates cannot be fixed with exactness; but as ie cannot 
have seen Origen in Casarca until after 231, and was very young 
when he met him there, he must have been born as late as the second 
decade of the third century, As he was with Oriven at least five 
years, he can hardly have taken his farewell of him until after the 
persecution of Maximinus (ic. after 238), for we cannot suppose 
that he pronounced his panceyrical oration during that persecution, 
He speaks in the first chapter of that oration of not having delivered 
an oration for eight years, and this is commonly supposed to imply 
that it was eight years since he had begun to study with Origen, in 
which case the oration must be put as late as 239, and it must be 
assumed, if Eusebius’ five years are accepted as accurate, that he 
was absent for some three years during that period (perhaps while 
the persecution was going on). But the et: cht years cannot be 

ressed in this connection, for it is quite possible that they may 
es been reckoned from an earlier time, perhaps from the time 
when he began the study of law, which was before he met Origin 
(see Panegyr. chaps. 1 and 5). "If we were to suppose the order 
followed by Musebius strictly chronological, we should have to put 
Gregory’s acquaintance with Origen into the reign of Crordian (238- 
244). he truth is, the matter cannot be decided. He ts said by 
Gregory of Nyssa to have retired into concealment during the perse- 
cution of Decius, and to have returned to bis charge again after its 
close. He was present with his brother Athenodorus at one of the 
councils called to consider the case of Paul of Samosata (sce Bk. 
VIE. chap. 28), but was not present at the final one at which Paul 
was condemned (see s4/d. chaps. 29 and 30, and note 2 on the latter 
chapter). ‘This one was held about 265 (sce zz’. chap. 29, note 1), 
and hence it is likely that Gregory was dead before that date. 

2 Athenodorus is known to us only as the brother of Gregory and 
bishop of some church or churches in Pontus (sce Bk. VIL. chaps, 
14 and 28). 

1 Julius Africanus (as he is called by Jerome) was one of the 
most learned men of the Ante-Nicene age. Not much is known of 
his life, though he seems to have resided, at least for a time, in Im- 
maus, a town of Palestine, something over ese miles from Jerusa- 
lem (not the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, which was but seven or 
eight, miles from the city), for we hear inthe Ciyov., and in Jerome's 
de vir. tll. c. 63, of his going on an embassy to the I. mperor Eelio- 
gabalus, and securing the rebuilding of the ruimed city Mmmaus 
under the name of Nicopolis, whic h it henceforth bore. He does 
not appear to have been a clergyman, or at any rate not a bishop; 
for he is spoken of as such by no early authority, and he is addressed 
by Origen in an extant epistle, which must have been written toward 
the close of his life, simply as “brother.” [lis dates cannot be 
fixed with any exactness. He must have been already a prominent 
man when he went on an embassy to the emperor (between 218 and 
222). He must have been considerably older than Origen, for in his 
epistle to him he ealls him “ son,” and that although Origen was at 
the time beyond middle life himself. Unless Eusebius is mistaken, 
he was still alive and active in the time of Gordian (238-244). But 
if he was enough older than Origen to address him as “ son,”’ he can 
hardly have lived much beyond that retyn. He seems to have been 
a Christian philosopher and scholar rather than an ecclesiastic, and 
took no such part in the church affairs of the time as to leave men- 

“tion of his name in the accounts of the synods of his day, Ile was 


(here “is extant an cme of his to Origen, 
expressing doubts? of the story of Susannah in 
Daniel, as being spurious and_ fictitious. 

Origen answered this very fully, Otner 2 
works of the same Africanus which have 

reached us are his five books on Chronology, a 
work accurately and laboriously prepared. He 
says in this that he went to Alexandria on ac- 
count of the great fame of Heraclas,® who ex- 
celled especially in_ philosophic studies and 
other Greek learning, and whose appointment to 
the bishopric of the church there we have 


quite a traveler, as we learn from his own writings, and had the 
well-deserved reputation of being one of the areatest scholars of the 
age. Huscebius mentions four works left by him, the Ces//, the 
Chronitcon, and the epistles to Origen and to Aristides. Jerome 
(/.c.) mentions only the last three, but Photius (Coed. 34) refers to 
all four. The Cest? (keorot, *‘embroidered girdles”) seems to 
have derived its name from the miscellaneous character of its con- 
tents, which inc luded notes on geowraphy, the art of war, medicine, 
agriculture »&c, It is said by Syncellus to have been composed of 
nine books: Photius mentions fourteen, Suidas twenty-four. It is 
no longer extant, but numerous scattered fr agments haye been pre- 
served. Its authenticity nas been doubted, chiefly beeause of its 
purtly secular character, and the nature of some of the notes, which 
do not seem worthy of the clear-headed and at the same time Chris- 
tian scholar. Vut the external evidence, which is not unsupported 
by the internal, is too strone to be set aside, and we must conclude 
that the work is genuine. The extant fracmivents of it are given 
in aes works on mi appearances, agriculture, ete. (see Richard- 
son’s Biblterraphtcal Synopsts, p. 638). The epistle of Africanus 
to Origen is the only one of his writings preserved in a complete 
form. {t seems that Origen, in a discussion with a certain Bas- 
sus (see Origen’s epistle to Africanus, § 2), at which Africanus 
was present, had quoted from that part of the Book of Daniel which 
contains the apocryphal story of Susannah. Africanus afterward 


wrote a brief epistle to Origen, in which he contended that the story, 


is not authentic, urging among other arguments difierences in style 
between itand the rest of the book, and the fact that the story is not 
found in Hebrew, and that certain phrases show that it was com- 
posed originally in Greek. Origen replied at considerable length, 
maintaiming the authenticity of the passage, and thereby showing 
himself inferior to Africanus in critical judgment. Origen’s repl 
was written from Nicomedia (see § 1), where he was staying with 
Ambrose (see § 15). It seems probable that this visit to Nicomedia 
was made on his way to or from his second visit to Athens (sce next 
chapter, note 4). Africanus’ greatest work, and the one which 
brought him most fame, was his Chrontcon, in five books. The 
work is no longer extant, but considerable fragments of it have 
been preserved (e.g. in Eusebius’ Pep. Hvang. X. 10, and Deon, 
Evang. VIII, and especially in the Chrxenographia of Syncel- 
lus), and the Chranfeon of Kuscbius which 1s really based upon it, so 
that we are enabled to gain a very fair idea of its original form. As de- 
scribed by Photius, it was concise; but omitted nothing worthy of men- 
tion, beginning with the creation and coming down to the reien of 
Macrinus. It actually extended to the fourth + year of Helogabalus 
(221), as we sce from a quotation made by Syncellus. The work seems 
to have been caused by the common desire of the Christians (exhibited 
by ‘Vatian, Clement of Alexander, and others) to prove in their de- 
fense of Christianity the antiquity of the Jewish religion, and thus 
take away the accusation of novelty brought against C ica inity by 
its opponents. Africanus apparently aimed to produce a universal 
chronicle and history which should exhibit the synchronism of 
events in the history of the leading nations of the world, and thus 
furnish solid ground for Christian apologists to build upon. It was 
the first attempt of the kind, and became the foundation of Christian 
chronicles for many centuries. ‘The time at which it was written Is 
determined with sufficient accuracy by the date at which the chron- 
ological table closes. Salmon (in the Dict, of Chrest. Broy.) 
remarks that it must have been completed early in the year 221, for 
it did not contain the names of the victors in the Olympic games of 
the 2soth Olympiad, which took place in that year (as we learn 
from the list of victors copied by Eusebius from Africanus). It is 
said by Eusebius, just below, that Africanus 1 at in this work 
that he had v isited Alexandria on account of the great celebrity of 
Heraclas. ‘This is very surprising, for we should hardly have ex- 
pected fleraclas’ fame to have attracted such a man to Alexandria 
until after Origen had left, and he had himself become the head of 
the school. On the fourth writing mentioned by Eusebius, the 
epistle to Aristides, see above, Bk. I. chap. 7, note 2. The frag- 
ments of Africanus’ "works, with the exception of the Cestz, have 
heen printed, with copious and v< dduable ae s, by Routh, Heth Sac. 
I]. 2217-509; English translation in the late NV foene Hathers, Am. 
ed., Vi. 125-140. 
d amopourrTos. 
of the story! 
4% On Hferaclas, see chap. 3, note 2. — 


A very mild way of putting his complete rejection 
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THE ERROR OF BERYLLUS. 277 


3 already mentioned. There is extant also 
another epistle from the same Africanus to 
Aristides on the supposed discrepancy between 
Matthew and Luke in the Genealogies of Christ. 
In this he shows clearly the agreement of the 
evangelists, from an account which had come 
down to him, which we have already given in 
its proper place in the first book of this work.‘ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Commentaries which Origen composed in 
Casarea in Palestine. 


1 Agout this time Origen prepared his 

Commentaries on IJsaiah' and on Ezekiel.’ 
Of the former there have come down to us thirty 
books, as far as the third part of Isaiah, to the 
vision of the beasts in the desert ;° on TEzekiel 

twenty-five books, which are all that he 
2 wrote on the whole prophet. Being at 

that time in Athens,’ he finished his work 
on Ezekiel and commenced his Commentaries 
on the Song of Songs,’ which he carried forward 
to the fifth book. After his return to Czesarea, 


4 In Bk. I. chap. 7. 

1 About this time” refers us still to the reign of Gordian (238- 
244). Eusebius mentions only the commentaries on Isaiah, but 
Jerome refers also to homilies and notes. ‘Vhe thirty books which 
were extant in Musebius’ time extended to XXX. 6, as we are in- 
formed here. Whether the commentary originally went beyond 
this point we do not know. ‘Vhere are extant only two bricf Latin 
fragments from the first and eighth books of the commentary, and 
nine homilies (the last incomplete) in a Latin version by Jerome; 
printed by Lommatzsch, XIII. 235-301. 

2 Eusebius records that Origen wrote only twenty-five books of 
acommentary on Ezekiel. The form of expression would scem to 
imply that these did not cover the whole of Ezekiel, but a fragment 
of the twentieth book, extant in the eleventh chapter of the P/A2Zo- 
calfa, deals with the thirty-fourth chapter of the prophecy, so that 
the twenty-five books must have covered at any rate most of the 
ground. ‘The catalogue of Jerome mentions twenty-nine books and 
twelve homilies, but the former number must be a mistake, for 
Eusebius’ explicit statement that Origen wrote but twenty-five books 
can hardly be doubted, ‘There are extant only the Greek fragment 
of the twentieth book referred to above, fourteen horilics in the 
Latin version of Jerome, and a few extracts; all printed by Lom- 
matzsch, XLV, 1-232. 

3 i.e. to Isa, xxx. 6, where the LXX reads 9 épaots tOy teTpa- 
modwy Tov ev TH Epnuw, Which are the exact words used by Eusebius. 
Our English versions, both the authorized and revised, read, “* Vhe 
burden of the beasts of the South.” ‘The Hebrew will bear either 
rendering. : 

4+ The cause of this second visit to Athens we do not know, nor 
the date of it; although if Eusebius is to be relied upon, it took place 
during the reign of Gordian (233-244). Ife must have remained 
some time in Athens and have had leisure for study, for he finished 
his commentary on Ezekiel and wrote five books of his commentary 
on Canticles. ‘his visit to Athens is to be distinguished from the 
one referred to in chap, 23, because it is probable that Origen found 
the Nicopolis copy of the Old Testament (mentioned in chap. 16) 
on the occasion cha visit to Achaia, and this visit 1s apparently too 
late, for he seems to have finished his A/exafla before this time; 
and still further, the epistle in which he refers to spurious accounts 
of his disputation at Athens (see Jerome's Afol. adv. Ruf. 11. 18), 
complains also of Demetrius and of his own excommunteation, which, 
as Redepenning remarks, points to a date soon after that excommuni- 
cation took place, and not a number of years later, when Demetrius 
had been long dead, 

5 From the seventh chapter of the P/rlocal/a we learn that Ori- 
gen, in his youth, wrote a small book («expos topos) upon Canticles, 
of which a single brief fragment is preserved in that chapter. ‘The 
catalogue of Jerome mentions ten books, two books written early, 
and two homilies. Eusebius mentions only the commentary, of 
which, he says, five books were written in Athens, and five more in 
Cesarea, ‘The prologue and four books are extant ina Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus, and two homilies in a translation by Jerome; be- 
sides these, some Greck extracts made by Procopius, — all printed by 
Lommatzsch, XIV, 233; XY. 108, 


he completed these also, ten books in num- 

ber. But why should we give in this history 3 
an accurate catalogue of the man’s works, 

which would require a separate treatise?® we 
have furnished this also in our narrative of the 
life of Pamphilus,’ a holy martyr of our own 
time. After showing how great the diligence of 
Pamphilus was in divine things, we give in that 
a Catalogue of the library which he collected of 
the works of Origen and of other ecclesiastical 
writers. Whoever desires may learn readily 
from this which of Origen’s works have reached 
us. Lut we must proceed now with our history. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The Error of Beryllus. 


BrrvLLus,’ whom we mentioned recently 1 
as bishop of Bostra in Arabia, turned aside 
from the ecclesiastical standard? and attempt- 
ed to introduce ideas foreign to the faith. 
He dared to assert that our Saviour and Lord 
did not pre-exist in a distinct form of be- 
ing of his own® before his abode among men, 
and that he does not possess a divinity of his 
own,‘ but only that of the Father dwelling 
in him. Many bishops carried on investi- 2 
gations and discussions with him on this 
matter, and Origen having been invited with the 
others, went down at first for a conference with 
him to ascertain his real opinion. But when he 
understood his views, and perceived that they 
were erroneous, having persuaded him by argu- 
ment, and convinced him by demonstration, he 
brought him back to the true doctrine, and re- 


8 iSias Seduevov ayoAns. 

7 On Pamphilus, sce Bk. VII. chap. 32, note go. On Eusebius’ 
Life of Pamphilus, sce the Prolegomena, p, 28, above. 

1 Beryllus, bishop of Dostra in Arahia (mentioned above, in chap. 
20), is chiefly noted on account of the heresy into which he fell, and 
from which Origen won him back, by convincing him of his error. 
According to chap. 20, he was a learned and cultured man, and 
Jerome (de wir. 2l/. c. 60) says of him, glortose rextsset ecclesiam, 
We do not know his dates, but we may gather from this chapter that 
the synod which was called on his account convened during the 
reign of Gordian (238-244), and apparently toward the close of the 
reign. Oursources fora knowledge of the heresy of Beryllus are very 
meager. We have only the brief passage in this chapter; a fragment 
of Ortgen’s commentary on Titus (Lommatzsch, V. 287), which un- 
doubtedly refers to Beryllus’ error, though he is not mentioned by 
name; and finally, a single sentence in Jerome's de vr. rll, c. 60 
(Christum ante tncarnationem regat), which, however, is appar- 
ently no more than his own interpretation of Eusebius’ words. Our 
sources have been interpreted very differently, some holding Beryl- 
lus to have been a Patripassian, others classing him with the Arte- 
monites (sce ahove, Bk. V. chap. 28). He was, at any rate, a 
Monarchian, and his position, not to enter here into details, seems 
to have been that our Lord did not pre-exist as an independent be- 
ing; but that, with the incarnation, he, who had previously been 
identified with the matpexyn Oeotns, became a distinct bemg, pos- 


sessed of an independent existence (see Dorner’s Person ef 


Christ, Div. 1. Vol. Il. p. 35 sq., Edinburgh edition). According 
to this chapter and chap. 20, Beryllus was the author of numerous 
treatises and epistles, which were extant in Eusebius’ ume, Ac- 
cordiny to Jerome (/¢.), he wrote, varta opuscula et maxime 
epistolas, tn quiius Orteent gratras agit, Jerome reports, also, 
that there were extant in his time epistles of Origen, addressed to 
Beryllus, and a dialogue between Origen and Beryllus, All traces 
of these epistles and other works have perished. 

2 rov exxArolagrikoy Kavova: i.e. the rule of faith. 
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stored him to his former sound opinion. 
3 ‘There are still extant writings of Beryllus‘and 

of the synod held on his account, which con- 
tain the questions put to him by Origen, and the 
discussions which were carried on in his parish, 

as well as all the things done at that time. 
4 The elder brethren among us* have handed 

down many other facts respecting Origen 
which I think proper to omit, as not pertaining 
to this work. But whatever it has seemed neces- 
sary to record about him can be found in the 
Apology in his behalf written by us and Pam- 
philus, the holy martyr of our day. We pre- 
pared this carefully and did the work jointly on 
account of faultfinders." 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Philip Caesar. 


Gorpianus had been Roman emperor for six 
years when Philip, with his son Philip, succeeded 
him.’ It is reported that he, being a Christian, 
desired, on the day of the last paschal vigil, to 
share with the multitude in the prayers of the 
Church,” but that he was not permitted to enter, 
by him who then presided,* until he had made 


5 tov Kad’ nas oc rpecBvtepor, It scems necessary here to take 
the word mpcoBvrepos in an unolticial sense, which is, to say the least, 
exceptional at this late date. 

6 On this Defense of Ortgen, written jointly by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius, see above, p. 36. 

1 ‘The younger Gordian reigned from the summer of 238 until 
early in the year 244, when he was murdered by the soldiers, and 
succeeded by his privtorian prefect, Philp of Arabia, who took the 
name Marcus Julius Philippus, and reigned uratil 249, when he was 
conquered and succeeded by Decitus. Ilis son Philip, who was Seven 
years old at the time of his father’s accession, was immediately pro- 
claimed Czesar and afterward given the title of Augustus. Ele bore 
the name Marcus Julius Philippus Severus, and was slain at the 
time of his father’s death. 

2 There has been much dispute as to Philip’s relation to Christi- 
anity. Eusebius is the first one known to us to represent him as a 
Christian, and he gives the report only upon the authority of oral 
tradition (rovrov Kareyet AGyos yptotiavoy dvra), Jerome (de arr, 
7l. 54) states explicitly that Philip was the first Christian emperor 
(qué primus de restous Romants christianus futt), avd tis be- 
came common tradition in the Church. At the same time it must 
be noticed that Eusebius does not himself state that Philip was a 
Christian, —he simply records a tradition to that effeet; and in his 
Vita Const. 1. 3 he calls Constantine the first Christian emperor, 
Little reliance can be placed upon Jerome’s explicit statement, for 
he scems only to be repeating as certain what Eusebius reported as 
»ossible. The only things known to us which can or could have 
Been urged in support of the allezed fact that Philip was a Christian 
are his act recorded in this chapter and the letter written to him hy 
Origen, as recorded in chap. 36. Moreover, it happens to be the 
fact that no heathen writer hints that he was a Christian, and we 
know that he celebrated games in Rome with pagan rites and reat 

omp. Itseems, on the whole, probable that Philip showed himself 
avorable to Christianity, and perhaps superstitiously desired to gain 
the favor of the Christians’ God, and hence went through same such 
process as Euschius describes in this chapter, looking upon it merely 
as a sort of sacrifice to be offered to this God as he would offer other 
sacrifices to other gods. It is quite conceivable that he may have 
done this much, and this would be quite enough to start the report, 
after his death, that he had been a Christian secretly, if not openly; 
and from this to the tradition that he was unconditionally the first 
Christian emperor is but a step. Some ground for the common tra- 
dition must be assumed, but our sources do not warrant us in be- 
lieving more than has been thus suggested as possible. Tor a full 
discussion of the question, sce Tillemont, 7/és¢. des Loup. UL. p. 
494.54: : 

3 Chrysostom (De St. Bad, c. Gentes, Tom. 1.) and Leontius of 
Antioch (quoted in the Ci row. pasch.) identify the bishop referred 
to here with Babylas, bishop of Antioch (see above, chap. 29, note 
8), Fascbius’ silence as to the name of the bishop looks as if he 
were ignorant on the matter, but there is nothing inherently improb- 


confession and had numbered himself among 
those who were reckoned as transgressors and 
who occupied the place of penance.' For if he 
had not done this, he would never have been 
received by him, on account of the many crimes 
which he had committed. It is said that he 
obeyed readily, manifesting in his conduct a 
genuine and pious fear of God. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Dionysius succeeds Heraclas in the Lpiscopate. 


In the third year of this emperor, Heraclas? 
died, having held his office for sixteen years, 
and Dionysius” received the episcopate of the 
churches of Alexandria. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Other Works of Origen. 


Art this time, as the faith extended and our —1 
doctrine was proclaimed boldly before all,} 
Origen, being, as they say, over sixty years old, 
and having gained great facility by his long prac- 
tice, very properly permitted his public discourses 
to be taken down by stenographers, a thing 
which he had never before allowed. He 2 
also at this time composed a work of eight 
books in answer to that entitled True Discourse, 
which had been written against us by Celsus* 


able in the identification, which may therefore be looked upon as 
very likely correct. 

4 That is, the place assigned to penitents:. wetavolas ywpar. 
Christians who had committed Dagrant transzressions were excluded 
from communion and required to go through a course of penance, 
more or less severe according to their oticnse, before they could be 
received again into the Church, In some cases they were excluded 
entirely from the services for a certain length of time; in other cases 
they were allowed to attend a part of the services, but in no case 
could they partake of the communion. In the fourth century a 
recular system of discipline grew up, and the penitents (fanz- 
tentes) were divided into various classes, — mourners, hearers, and 
kneelers; the first of whom were excluded entirely from the church, 
while the last two were acinitted during a part of the service. The 
statement im the present case is of the most general character. 
Whether the place which he was obliged to take was without or 
within the church is not indicated, Upon the whole subject of an- 
etent church discipline, see Bingham’s lartzguitres, Bk. XVI, and 
the article Pexrtence in Smith’s Dict. cf Christian Antiq. 

1 On Heraclas, see chap, 3, note 2. The third year of Philip’s 
reign extended from the summer of 246 to the summer of 247, so that 
if Heraclas became bishop in 232, he cannot have held office fully 
sixteen years. The agreement, however, 1s so close as to occasion 
no difficulty. 2 On Dionysius, see chap. 4o, note 1. 

l tov Kal” yuas Tapa mace Aoyov. 

2 Since Origen was born in the year 185 or 186, this must have 
been as late as 245. Most if not all of the homilies of Origen, which 
are now preserved, were probably delivered after this time, and 
reported, as Eusebius says, by stenographers. The increasing 
boldness of ‘the Christians referred to here was apparently due to 
their uncommonly comfortable condition under Philip. , 

3 Of the personal history of Celsus, the first great literary oppo- 
nent of Christianitv, we know nothing with certamty, nor did Origen 
know any more. He had heard that there were two persons of the 
same name, the one living in the time of Nero, the other, whom he 
identifies with his opponent, in the ume of Hadrian and later, and 
both of them Epicurean philosophers (see contra Cels. 1.8). The 
work of Celsus, however, was clearly the work, not of an Mpicurean, 
but of a Platonist, or at least of an eclectic philosopher, with a strong 
leaning toward Platonism. The author wrote about the middle of 
the second century, probably in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (Keim 
fixes the date of the work at 178 A.p.). The Trae Discourse 
(ads AGyos) is no longer extant, bat it can be reconstructed in 
great part from Origen’s reply to it. Itis seen to have been one of 
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the Epicurean, and the twenty-five books on 
the Gospel of Matthew,’ besides those on the 

Twelve Prophets, of which we have found 
3 only twenty-five. here is extant also an 

epistle® of his to the Emperor Philip, and 
another to Severa his wife, with several others 
to different persons. We have arranged in dis- 
tinct books to the number of one hundred, so 
that they might be no longer scattered, as many 


the ablest and most philosophical attacks of ancient times, and to 
have anticipated a great many arguments urged against Christianity 
by modern unbelievers. Celsus was well acquainted with Chris- 
tianity in its various forms and with its literature, and he set himseuf to 
work with all his learning and skill to compose a complete reru.a.ton 
of the whole thing. He writes apparently less from a religious tnan 
from a political motive. Hewas an ardent patriot, and considered 
paganism essential to the life of the State, and Christianity its neces- 
sary antagonist. He undertakes first to show that Christianity is 
historically untenable, and then that it is filse from the standpoint 
of philosophy and ethics, It is noticeable that itis not his desire to 
exterminate Christianity completely, but to make peace with it; to 
induce the Christians to give up their claim to possess the only true 
religion, and, with all their high ethics and lofty ideals, to join hands 
with the upholders of the ancient religion in elevating the relivious 
ideas of the people, and thus benefiting the state. When we look 
at his work in this light (and much misunderstanding has been caused 
by a failure to do this), we must admire his ability, and respect his 
motives. He was, however, by no means free from the superstitions 
and prejudices of his age. ‘Phe most important book upon the work 
of Celsus is Keim’s Celsus’ Wahres Wort, Ziirich, 1873, which 
reconstructs, from Origen’s reply, Celsus’ work, and translates and 


explains it. Origen’s reply is philosophical and in parts very able, | 


but it must be acknowledged that in many places he does not suc- 
ceed in answering his opponent. [fis honesty, however, must be 
admired in letting his adversary always speak for himself. Tle at- 
tempts to answer every argument urged by Celsus, and gives the 
argument usually in Celsus’ own words. ‘The result is that the work 
is quite desultory in its treatment, and often weighted with unimpor- 
tant details and tiresome repetitions. At the same time, it is full of 
rich and suggestive thought, well worthy of Origen’s wenius, and 
shows a deep appreciation of the true spiritual nature of Christianity. 
The entire work of eight books is extant in the original Greek, and 
is printed in all editions of Origen’s works (Lommatzsch, Vol. XX. 
p. 1-226), and is translated in the -late-Vreenve Fathers, Ain. cd. 
Vol. IV. 395-669. It was one of Oriven’s latest works, as we are told 
here by Husebius, and was composed (as we learn from its preface) 
at the urgent request of Ambrose, to whom also it was dedicated. , 

* The commentary on Matthew was written toward the close of 
Origen’s life, as Musebius informs us here, a fact which is confirmed 
by references in the work itself to many of his earlier commentaries, 
There are extant a single fragment from the first book (quoted in 
chap, 25, above), one from the second book (quoted in the /r%u- 
calia, chap. 6), and Books X.-XYII, entire in the original Greck, 
covering Matt. xiti, 36-xxii. 33. There are also extant numerous 
notes, which may have been taken, some of them from the commen- 
tary, and others from the homilies; anda Latin version of the com- 
mentary covering Matt, xvi. 13-xxvii, (See Lommatzsch, Vols. 
IlL.-V.). The catalogue of Jerome mentions twenty-five books 
and tweaty-five homilies, and in the preface to his conimentary on 
Matthew, Jerome states that he had read the twenty-five books, but 
elsewhere (in the prologue to his translation of Origen’s hoinilies on 
Luke; Migne, VII. 21g) he speaks of thirty-six (or twenty-six) 
books of the commentary, but this is doubtless a mistake (and so 
Vallarsi reads wigéut?! guénguwe in the text). Vhere is no reason to 
think that Origen wrote more than twenty-five books, which must 
have covered the whole Gospel (to judge from the portions extant). 
The books which are preserved contain much that is interesting and 
suggestive, 

5 Jerome also mentions twenty-five books upon the twelve proph- 
ets (én duodecim Prophetas vigint! quinque e&nynoewv Ortyents 
volumina), of which he had found a copy in the library of Caesarea, 
transcribed by the hand of Pamphilus (de wfr, z/.75). The cata- 
logue of Jerome enumerates two books on Llosea, two on Joel, six 
on Amos, one on Jonah, tvo on Micah, two on Mahum, three on 
Habakkuk, two on Zephaniah, one on Haggai, two on Zechariah, 
two on Malachi; but in the preface to his commentary on Malachi, 
Jerome mentions three books on that prophecy, Of all these books 
only one fragment of the commentary on Hlosea is extant, being 
preserved in the 7/4: ocaltt, c. 8. J aeive:. 

6 These epistles to Philip and his wife Severa are no longer 
extant, nor can we form an accurate idea of thetr contents. We are 
reminded of Origen’s interview with Mamumiva, the mother of Alex- 
ander Severus, mentioned in chap. 21. Whether he wrote in re- 
sponse to a request from Vhilip is uncertain, but is not likely in 
view of the silence of Euschius, [tis possible that the favor shown 
by the emperor and his wile had led Origen to believe that they 
might be won for the faith, and there is nothing surprising. in his 
addressing epistles to them with this idea, On Philip’s relations to 


Christianity, sce chap, 34, note 2. 


of these as we have been able to collect,’ which 
have been preserved here and there by dif- 
ferent persons. He wrote also to Fabi- 4 
anus,” bishop of Rome, and to many other 
rulers of the churches concerning his orthodoxy. 
You have examples of these in the eighth book 


of the Apology’ which we have written in his 
behalf. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The Dissension of the Arabians} 


AnouT the same time others arose in Arabia, 
putting forward a doctrine foreign to the truth. 
‘They said that during the present time the human 
soul dies and perishes with the body, but that 
at the time of the resurrection they will be 
renewed together. And at that time also a 
synod of considerable size assembled, and Ori- 
gen, being again invited thither, spoke publicly 
on the question with such effect that the opin- 
ions of those who had formerly fallen were 
changed. 


7 This collection of Origen’s epistles made by Eusebius is no 
longer extant. ‘The catalogue of Jerome mentions “‘ eleven books of 
letters in all; two books in defense of his works.” Only two epistles 
are preserved entire, —the one to Julius Africanus (see chap. 31, 
note 1); the other to Gregory Thaumaturgus, written, apparently, 
soon after the departure of the latter from Casarea (see chap. 30, 
note 1), for Gregory was, at the time it was written, still undecided 
as to the profession which he should follow. In addition to these 
two complete epistles, there are extant a sentence from a letter to 
lus father (quoted in chap. 2); also a fragment of an epistle to some 
unknown person, describing the great zeal of his friend Ambrose 
(sce chap, 18, note 1, The fragment is preserved by Suidas s. v. 
"‘Qpcyervns); also a fragment defending his study of heathen philoso- 
phy (quoted in chap, 19, above); and two fragments in Latin, from 
a letter addressed to some Alexandrian friends, complaining of the 
alterations made by certain persons in the reports of disputations 
which he had held with them (see chap, 32, note 4. The one frag- 
ment is preserved by Jerome, in his Afol. adv. Ruf. Il. 18; the 
other by Rufinus, in his apology for Origen). Of his epistles to 
Fabian and others no trace remains, 

8 On Fabian, sce chap. 29, note 4. We do not know when this 
letter to Wabian was written; but it cannot have been written in 
consequence of Origen’s condemnation by the Alexandrian synods 
called by Demetrius, for they were +ield in 231 or 232, and Fabian 
did not become bishop until 236. There must have been some later 
cause, — perhaps a condemnation by a later synod of Alexandria, 
perhaps only the prevalence of a report that Origen was heterodox, 
which was causing serious suspicions in Rome and elsewhere. We 
know that the controversies which raged so fiercely about his mem- 
ory began even before his death. 

% On this Defense, see above, p. 36. 

1 ‘The exact nature of the heresy which is here described by 
Eusebius is somewhat difficult to determine, It is disputed whether 
these heretics are to be reckoned with the @rytorovyxitae (whom 
John of Damascus mentions in his de Heres, c. 90, and to whom 
Aucustine refers, under the name of Arvadicz, in his de Heres, 
c. $3), that is, those who taught the death of the soul with the body, 
or with the Urvowuxtrar, who taught that the soul slept between the 
death and the resurrection of the body. Redepenning, in a very 
thorough discussion of the matter (IT, 105 sq.), concludes that the 
heresy to which Iusebius refers grew up under Jewish influence, 
which was very strong in Arabia, and that it did not teach the death 
(as Eusebius asserts), but only the slumber of the soul, He reckons 
them therefore with the second, not the first, class mentioned. Tut 
it seems to me that Kedepenning is almost hypercritical in main- 
taining that it is impossible that these heretics can have taught 
that the soul died and afterward was ratsed again; for it is no more 
impossible that they should have taucht it than that Eusebius and 
others should have supposed that they did. In fact, there does not 
scem to be adequate ground for correcting Eusebius’ statement, 
which describes heretics who must distinctly be classed with the 
Ovyntorouyxirac mentioned later by John of Damascus. We do not 
know the date at which the synod referred to in this chapter was 
held. We only know that it was subsequent to the one which dealt 
with Beryllus, and therefore it must have been toward the close of 
Philip’s reign, : 
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280 THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The Heresy of the Elkesites. 


ANOTHER error also arose at this time, called 
the heresy of the Elkesites,! which was extin- 
guished in the very beginning. Origen speaks 
of it in this manner in a public homily on the 
eighty-second Psalm : * 

“A certain man* came just now, puffed up 
greatly with his own ability, proclaiming that 
godless and impious opinion which has appeared 
lately in-the churches, styled ‘of the [lkesites.’ 
I will show you what evil things that opinion 
teaches, that you may not be carried away by 
it. It rejects certain parts of every scripture. 
Again it uses portions of the Old ‘lestament and 
the Gospel, but rejects the apostle * altogether. 
It says that to deny Christ is an indifferent mat- 
ter, and that he who understands will, under 
necessity, deny with his mouth, but not in his 


1 The Elkesites ((EAxeoatrat) were not a distinct sect, but “a 
school scattered among all partics of the Judéeo-Christian Church,” 
They are described by Hippolytus (7427, EX. 8-12) and by Eprpha- 


nius (in chap. 19 among the Mssenes, in 30 amon the Mbionites, | 


and in 53 among the Sampswans). We learn from flippolytus that, 
in the time of Callistus or soon afterward, a certain Alcthindes, a na- 
tive of Apameia in Syria, brought to Rome a book bearing the name 
of Elkesat (WAxacac), which purported to contain a revelation, 
made in the time of ‘Trajan, by the Son of God and the Holy Spirit 
in the form of angels, and teaching the forgiveness of all sins. even 
the grossest, by means of belicf in the doctrines of the book and 
baptism performed with certain peculiar rites. ‘Vhe controversy in 
regard to the forgiveness of gross sins committed after baptism was 
raging high at this tme in Rome, and Jfippolytus, who took the 
strict side, naturally opposed this new system of indulgence with 
the greatest vigor. Among other doctrines taught im the book, was 
the lawfulness of denying the faith in time of persecution, as told us 
by Origen in this chapter, and by EKpiphanins in chap, 19. ‘Lhe 
book was stronely Ebionitic in its teaching, and bore striking resem- 
blances to the Clementine //omires and Reeegurtions, (ts exact 
relation to those writings has been disputed; but Uhthorn (//omrlien 
und Recognitionen des Clemens Nomannus) has shown conclu- 
sively that it is older than the latter, and that it represents a type of 
Ebionitic Christianity less modified than the latter by the influence 
of Christianity. In agreement with the Mbionites, the Hlkesites (as 
all those were called who accepted the teachings of the book, to 
whatever party they might belong) taught that Christ was a created 
being; and they also repudiated sacrifices, which compelled them to 
reject certain portions of the Old Vestament (ef. Origen’s statement 
just below). ‘They likewise refused recognition to the apostle Paut, 
and ordained the observance of the Jewish law; but they went be- 
yond the Clementines in teaching the necessity of circumcision and 
the repetition of baptism as a means to the forgiveness of sins. “Lhe 
origin of the name £/Aesaz has also been disputed. Hippolytus wrt 
it was the name of the man who was clumed to have received the 
revelation, and Fpiphanius calls Mikesai a false prophet; but some 
critics have thought them mistaken, and have supposed that Wlkesat 
must have been the name of the book, or of the angel that gave the 
revelation, Jtis more probable, however, as Salmon concludes, that 
it was the name of a man whom the book represented as receiving the 
revelation, but that the man was only an imaginary person, and not 
the real founder of the school, as Epiphanius supposed. ‘The book 
cannot well be put back of the beginning of the third century, when 
it first began to be heard of in the Catholic Church, It claimed to 
have been for a century in secret circulation, but the claim is quite 
unfounded. Eusebius speaks of the heresy as extinguished in the 
very beginning, and it seems, in fact, to have played no prominent 
part in history; and yet it apparently lingered on for a long time in 
the East, for we hear of a sect in Arabia, as fate as the tenth cen- 
tury, who counted E1-Chasaiach as their founder (see Salmon's arti- 
cle, p. 98). See the work of Uhthorn ‘already mentioned ; also 
Ritschl’s Aytstehung ad. alt-Katholischen Adrche, t. 234 sq. 
(Ritschl holds that the Clementines are older than the book of Elke- 

* sai), and Hilgenfeld’s Mow. Test. extra Can. rec. M1, 153, where 
the extant fragments of the book are collected. See also Salmon’s 
article in the Drct. ef Christ. Brog. UL. p. 95 sa. 

2 On Origen’s writings on the Psalms, see chap. 24, note 3. This 
fragment is the only portion of his homily on the eighty-second Psalm 
extant. 

3 Alciabades, according to Hippolytus (see above, note r). 

# The apostle Paul (see note 1), 


HISTORY OF AGUSEBIUS, 


{VI. 38. 


heart. They produce a certain book which they 
say fell from heaven. ‘They hold that whoever 
hears and believes® this shall receive remission 
of sins, another remission than that which Jesus 
Christ has given.” 

Such is the account of these persons. 


CHAPTER XXX 1X. 


The Persecution under Decius, and the Suffer- 
ings of Origen. 


AFTER a. reign of seven years Philip was 1 
succeeded by Decius.2 On account of his 
hatred of Philip, he commenced a persecution 
of the churches, in which Fabianus” suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, and Cornelius suc- 
ceeded him in the episcopate. In Pales- 2 
tine, Alexander,’ bishop of the church of 
Jerusalem, was brought again on Christ’s account 


® Origen does not mention the baptism of the Elkesites, which is 
described at length by Hippolytus. It seems that both belicf in the 
teachings of the book and baptism were necessary. It may be that 
in Origen’s opinion the receiving of the book itself involved the 
peculiar baptism which it taught, and that, therefore, he thought it 
unnecessary to mention the latter. 

1 Philip was defeated and slain near Verona, on June 17, 249, by 
the Pannonian lesions who had compelled Decius, the envoy sent 
by Philip to quell a mutiny among them, to accept the title of 
Augustus. Philip's death made Decius emperor; and he reigned 
for a little over two years, when he perished i a campaign avainst 
the Goths. he cause given by Eusebius for the terrible persccu- 
tion of Decius is quite incorrect. The emperor, who before his ele- 
vation was one of the most highly respected senators, seems to have 
been a man of noble character and of highaims. He was a thorough- 
going patriot and a staunch believer in the religion and laws of 
Rome. He saw the ternble state of corruption and decay ito which 
the empire had fallen; and he made up his mind that it could be 
arrested only by restoring the ancient Roman customs, and by 
strengthening the ancient religion. He therefore revived the old 
censorship, hoping that the moral and social habits of the people 
might be improved under its influence; and he endeavored to exter- 
minate the Christians, believing that thus the ancient purity of the 
state religion might be restored. Jt was no low motive of personal 
revenge or of caprice which prompted the persecution. We must 
recognize the fact that Decius was one of the best and noblest of the 
Roman emperors, and that he persecuted as a patriot and a believer 
in the religion of his fathers. He was the first one that aimed at the 
complete extermination of the Christians. He went systematically 
towork to put the religion out of existence: and the persecution was 
consequently both universal and of terrible severity, far more terri- 
ble than any that had preceded it. The edicts published by lecius 
early in the year 250 are no longer extant; but we can gather from 
the notices, especially of Cyprian and Dionysius, that the eflort was 
first made to induce Christians throughout the empire to deny their 
faith and return to the religion of the state, and only when large 
numbers of them remained obstinate did the persecution itself begin, 

2 On Fabianus, bishop of Rome, see chap, 20, note 4. 

3 After the martyrdom of Fabianus the church of Rome was 
without a bishop for about fourteen months. ‘The bishopric of that 
church was naturally under Decius a place of the greatest danger, 
Cornelius became bishop in 251, probably in Mareh, while Decius 
was away from the city. After the emperor’s death, which took 
place in the following winter, Gallus renewed the persecution, and 
Cornelius with a large part of the church fled to Civita Vecchia, 
where he died in the summer of 253, according to Lipsius (the 
Liberian catalogue says 252, which is the commonly accepted date, 
but is clearly incorrect, as Lipsius has shown). Both verstons of 
the Chron. are greatly confused at this point, and thetr statements 
are very faulty (Jerome’s version assigning a reien of only fifteen 
months to Decius and two years and four mouths to Gallus). luse- 
bius, in Bk, VIL. chap. 2, says that Cornelius held office ** about 
three years,” which is reasonably accurate, for he was actually 
bishop nearly two years and a half. Tt was during the episcopate 
of Cornelius that the Novatian schism took place (sce chap. 43). 
Might epistles from Cyprian to Cornelius are extant, and two from 
Cornelius to Cyprian, Tn chap. 43 Musebius makes extended quota- 
tions from an epistle written by Cornelius to Fabius of Antioch, 
and mentions still others which are not preserved. In chap. 40 he 
refers to one against Novatian addressed to Dionysius of Alexandria, 
which is likewise lost. 

4 On Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, see chap, 8, note 6, 
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VI. 40.] Lak DECIAN 


before the governor's judgment seat in Cexsarea, 
and having acquitted himself nobly in a second 
confession was cast into prison, crowned 
3 with the hoary locks of venerable age. And 
after his honorable and illustrious confession 
at the tribunal of the governor, he fell asleep in 
prison, and Mazabanes*® became his suc- 
4 cessor in the bishopric of Jerusalem. Baby- 
Jas® in Antioch, having like Alexander passed 
away in prison after ‘hi confession, was succeeded 
by Fabius‘ in the episcopate of that church. 
5 But how many and how great things came 
upon Origen in the persecution, and what 
was their final result, —as the demon of evil 
marshaled all his forces, and fought against the 
man with his utmost craft and power, assaulting 
him beyond all others against whom he con- 
tended at that time, —and what and how many 
things he endured for the word of Christ, bonds 
and bodily tortures and torments under the iron 
collar and in the dungeon; and how for many 
days with his feet stretched four spaces in the 
stocks® he bore patiently the threats of fire and 
whatever other things were inflicted by his 
enemies ; and how his sufferings terminated, as 
his judge strove eagerly with all his might not 
to end his life; and what words he left after 
these things, full of comfort to those needing 
aid, a great many of his epistles show with truth 
and accuracy.” 


5 The time of Mazabanes’ accession is fixed approximately by 
the fact that Alexander's death took place in the persecution of 
Decius. His death is put by Husebius (bk. WIT. chap. 14) in the 
reign of Gallicnus (2 200-208), and with this the notice in the Chrax. 
agrees, which assigns it to the year 265. Since his successor, IHy- 
menus, was present at the council of Antioch, in which the case 
of Paul "of Samosata was considered (see below, Dk. WIT. chaps. 
2g and 39), it will not do to put Mazabanes’ death later than 265, 

6 On Babylas, see chap. 29, note 8. 

7 Eusebius gives the name of this bishop as BaBuos, Jerome as 
Fabianus, and Syncellus as PAapcavos, ‘The time of his accession is 
fixed by the death of Babylas in the persecution of Decius. Tle was 
bishop of Antioch while Cornelius was bishop of Rome, as we 
learn from the latter's epistle to him, quoted in chap. 43, below. 
From an epistle written by Dionysius of Alexandria to Cornelius of 
Rome (referred to in chap. 46), we learn that Fabius died while the 
latter was still bishop, i.e, before the summer of 253 (sce note 3, 
above). The Chrow. pasch. assigns tiree years to the episcopate 
of Fabius; and though we cannot place much reliance upon the fig- 
ure, yet it leads us to think that he must have been bishop for some 
time, —at least more than a year, —and so we are inclined to put 
his death as late as possible, The Chron. puts the accession of his 
successor Demetrianus in the year 254, which is too late, at least 
for the death of Fabius. We may conclude that the latter died prob- 
ably in the year 253, or not long before. Harnack decides for the 
time between the fall of 252 and’ the spring of 253. Fabius, as we 
learn from the epistles addressed to him by Cornelius and Dionysius 
(see chaps. 43 and 44), was inclined to indorse Novatian and the 
rigoristic disctpline favored by him. We know nothing more of the 
life or character of Fabius. 

8 rovs modas vmod Téecgapa TOU KoAaagTHpLOV EVAOV mapaTHIeELs 
Stastymara. Otto, in his edition of Justin’s «lfology (Cor/. <lfol. 
Christ. I, p. 204), says: &vAov erat truncus foramina habens, 
guibus pedes caplivor im tuimitcbantur, ut securtus tt carcere 
servarentur on tormentts vexrarcntur (a EuAov was a block, 
with holes in which the feet of captives were put, in order that they 
might be kept more securcly in prison, or might be afilicted wit 


“tortures”). The farther apart the fect were stretched, the greater 


of course was the torture. Four spaces seems to have been the out- 
side limit. Compare Bk. VIII. chap. 10, § 8. 

9 A tradition arose in hater centuries the it Origen died in the per- 
secution of Decius (see Photins, Cod. 118); but this is certainly an 
error, for Kusebius cannot have been mistaken when he cites Ori- 
ren’s own letters as describing his sufferings during the persecution. 
The epistles referred to here are no longer extant, On Origen’s 


epistles in general, sce chap. 36, note 7, 


PERSECUTION. 28t 


CHAPIER: XL: 
The vents which happened to Dionysius} 


IsuAL1 quote from the epistleof Dionysius 1 
to Germanus*an account of what befell the 
former. Speaking of himself, he writes as follows : 


1 Dionysius the Gre at (E muscbius in the preface to Bk. Vil. 
calls him 0 peyas "\AeEarSpewv émioxoros) was born toward the 
élose of the second century (he was an aved man, between 260 and 
205, as we learn from bk. V Ti. chap 27), studied under yrigen, and 
succce ded Teraclas as principal of the catechetical school in ‘Aléxan- 
dria (see above, che \p. Flas in the year 231 or 232 (sce chap. 3, note 2). 
In the third year of Philip's reign (240-247) he succeeded Herac las 
as bishop of Alexandria, according to chap. 35, above. Whether he 
continued to preside over the catechetic al school after he became 
bishop we do not know. Dittrich (p. 4 sq.) gives reasons for think- 
ing that he did, which render it at least probable. He was still 
living ex when the carlier synods, in which the case of Paul of Samosata 
was conside red, noe held (i.e. between 260 and 264; see Bk. VIL, 
chap. 27, note 4). but he was dead before the last one met, i.e. before 
265 A.b. (see Dk. VIL. chap. 29, note 1). Dionysius is one of the 
Most prominent, ‘and at the same time pleasing, figures of his age. 
Ile seems to have been interested less in spec ulative than in practi- 
cal questions, and yet he wrote an aa earn work Ou Nature, 
which shows that he possessed philosophical ability, and one of his 
epistles contains a discussion of the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
ea is unsurpassed in the carly centuries as an example of keen 
and yet judicious and well-bak meced literary criticisin (sce Bk. WIT. 
chap. 25). Ilis intellectual abilitics must, therefore, not be under- 
rated, but it is as a practical theologian that he is best known. He 
took an active part in all the controversies of his time, in the Nova- 
uan difficulty in which the re-admission of the lapsed was the burning 
question; in the controversy as to the re-baptism of heretics; and in 
the case of Paulof Samosata. Inall he play cda prominent part, and 
in all he seems to have acted with great wisdom and moderation (sce 
chaps. 44 sq., Dk. Vine chaps. 5,7 Su.) € chap. 27). He was taken 
prisoner during the persecution ot Decius, but made his escape (sce 
the present chi ipter). In the persecution of Walerian he was ban- 
ished (see Bk. VIE. chap. 11), but returned to Alexandria after the 


accession of Gallicnus (see Dk. VII. chap. 21). His conduct during 
the persecutions exposed him to adverse criticism, and he defended 
himself warmly against the accusations of a bishop Germanus, 
in an epistle, portions of which are quoted in this chapter and in 
Bk. VIL. chap. ar. ‘Vhe writings of Dionysius were chiefly in the 
form of epistles, written for some practical purpose. Of such epistles 
he wrote a great many, and numerous fragments are extant, pre- 
served chiefly by Buscbius. Being called forth by particular cir- 
cumstances, they contain much information in regard to contempo- 
rary events, and are thus cn important historical source, as Eusebius 
wisely perceived, Such epistles are quoted, or mentioned, in chaps. 
40, 44, 45, and 46 of this book, and in Bk, VIL. chaps. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 9) 10, II, 20, 2%, 22, 23, 26. For particulars in regard to them, 
see the notes on those chapters. In addition to his epistles a work, 
Ox Promrses, is referred to by Eusebius in Bk. VII. chap. 28, and 
in Bk. VIL. chaps. 24 and 25, where extracts from it are quoted (sce 
Bk. WIL, chap. 24, note 1); alsoa commentary on the beginning of 
hi ‘celesiastes in Bk. VIL. chap. 26, and in the same chapter a work 
in four books against Sabellius, addressed to Dionysius, bishop of 
Rome, in which ‘he defends himself azainst the char ze of tritheism, 
brought by some Sabellisam adversaries, He was able to clear him- 
self of all suspicion of heresy in the matter, though it is quite clear 
that he had carried the subordinationism of Origen to a dangerous 
extreme, The attack upon him led him to be more careful in his 
stitements, some of which were such as in part to justify the suspI- 
cions of his adversaries. Athanasius defended his orthodoxy in a 
special work, De Sententits Dionyst?, and there can be no doubt 
that Dionysius was honestly concerned to preserve the divinity of 
the Son; but as in the case of Fusehius of Caesarea, and of all those 
who were called upon to face Sabellianism, his te ndency was to 
lay an over-emphasis upon the subordination of the Son (sce above, 
p.1tsq.). Mor further particulars in regard to this work, see the 
chapter referred to, note 4. Upon Diony sius’ views of the Trinity, 
sce Dittrich, p. gr sq. Besides the writings referred to, or quoted by 
Husebius, there should be mentioned an important canonical epistle 
addre dsed to bk wsilicdles s, in which the exact tune of the expiration of 
the Jenten fast is the chicf subject of discussion (still extant, and 
printed by Pitra, Routh, and others, and translated in the A xte- 
Nicene Fathers s see Dittrich, p. 46 sq.). There are yet a few 
other fraginents of Dionysius’ writings, extant in various MSS., 
which it is not necess ary to mention here: See Dittrich, p. 130. 
‘The most complete collection of the extant fragments of his writings 
is that of Migne, Paty. Gr. X. 1253 sq., to which must be added 
Pitra’s Spice. Solesmt. : rs sq. English translation in the 4 nte- 
Nicene fiuath ray NATE $7-120, The most complete work upon 
Dionysius is the preane Sank of Dittrich, Dionystus der Grosse, 
Pine reas v, i. Br, 1867. 

This Germanus, as we learn from Bk. VIL. chap. 11, was a 
eae of some see, unknown to us, who had accused Dionysius 
of cowardice in the face of persecution. In the present instance 
Dionysius undertakes to refute his calumnies, by recounting accu- 
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THPeGn iG HISTORY sar erUSEBIUS. 


[VI. 40. 


“T speak before God, and he knows that I do 
not lie. I did not flee on my own impulse 

2 nor without divine direction. But even 
before this, at the very hour when the 
Decian persecution was commanded, Sabinus* 
sent a frumentarius* to search for me, and I 
remained at home four days awaiting his arrival. 
But he went about examining all places, — roads, 
rivers, and fields, —where he thought I might 
be concealed or on the way. But he was smit- 


ten with blindness, and did not find the house,’ | 


for he did not suppose, that being pursued, 
3 I would remain at home. And after the 

fourth day God commanded me to depart, 
and made a way for me in a wonderful manner ; 
and J and my attendants® and many of the 
brethren went away together. And that this 
occurred through the providence of God was 

made manifest by what followed, in which 
4 perhaps we were useful to some.” ’arther 

on he relates in this manner what happened 
to him after his flight : 

“For about sunset, having been seized with 
those that were with me, I was taken by the 
soldiers to ‘Taposiris,’ but in the providence of 
God, Timothy® was not present and was not 


rately his conduct during the persecutions. Tt must be remembered 
that the letter is a defense against accusations actually made, or 
we shall misunderstand it, and misinterpret Dionysius’ motives in 
dwelling at such length upon the details of his own sufferings. ‘The 
epistle, a part of which is quoted in this chapter, and a part in 
Bk. VIL. chap. rz, was written, as we learn from the latter chapter, 
§ 18, while the persecution of Valerian was still in progress, and 
recounts his experiences during the persecutions of Decius and of 
Valerian. Vhe fragment quoted in the present chapter is devoted 
to the persecution of Decius, the other fragment to the persecution 
of Valerian. ‘The letter ts said to have been written mpos Veppavov. 
This might be translated either fo or agafust Germanuns. Analogy 
would lead us to think the former translation correct, for all the 
epistles mentioned are said to have been written mpos one or another 
person, and it is natural, of course, to expect the name of the person 
addressed to be given. JI have therefore translated the word thus, 
as is done in all the versions. At the same time it must be noticed 
that Germanus is spoken of in the epistle (espectally in § 18 sq. of 
the other chapter) not as if he were the person addressed, but as if 
he were the person complained of to others; and, moreover, a letter 
of defense sent to him alone would probably have little elicct, and 
would fail to put an end to the calumnies which must have found 
many ready ears. It seems, in fact, quite probable that the epistle 
was rather a public than a private one, and that while it was nomi- 
nally addressed to Germanus, it was yet intended for a larger pub- 
lic, and was written with that public in view. ‘This will explain the 

eculiar manner in which Germanus is referred to. Certainly it is 

ard to think he would have been thus mentioned in a personal 
letter. 

3 Sabinus, an otherwise unknown personage, seems to have been 
prefect of Egypt at this time, as A%milianus was during the persecu- 
tion of Valerian, according to Bk. VII. chap, 11. ; 

4 One of the frumentard?® mitittes, or military commissaries, 
who were employed for various kinds of business, and under the 
emperors especially as detectives or secret spies. 

5 wy evptoxwy. It is not meant that the frumentarius could not 
find the house, but that he did not think to go to the house at all, 
through an error of judgment (“being smitten with blindness”), 
supposing that Dionysius would certainly be elsewhere. ; : 

§ oi maides. Thisis taken by many scholars to mean * children,’ 
and the conclusion is drawn by them that Dionysius was a married 
man. Dittrich translates it “ pupils,” supposing that Dionysius was 
still at the head of the catechetical school, and that some of his 
scholars lived with him, as was quite common. Others translate 
. “servants,” or “ domestics.” T have used the indefinite word ** atten- 
dants” simply, because the matSes may well have included children, 
scholars, servants, and others wha made up his family and constt- 
tuted, any or all of them, his attendants. As shown in note 6, the 
word at any rate cannot be confined im the present case to servants, 

7 Strabo (Uk. NVIT. chap. 1) mentions a small town called 
Taposiris, situated in the neivhborhaod of Alexandria. J 1 

8 We know nothing about this ‘Vimothy, except that Dionysius 
addressed to him his work On Wature, as reported by Eusebius in 


captured. But coming later, he found the house 
deserted and guarded by soldiers, and our- 
selves reduced to slavery.”* Aftcr a little 5 
he says: 

“ And what was the manner of his admirable 
management? for the truth shall be told. One 


|of the country people met Timothy fleecing and 


disturbed, and inquired the cause of his 

haste. And he told him the truth. And 6 
when the man heard it (he was on his way 

to a marriage feast, for it was customary to 
spend the entire night in such gatherings), he 
entered and announced it to those at the table. 
And they, as if on a preconcerted signal, arose 
with one impulse, and rushed out quickly and 
came and burst in upon us witha shout. Immedi- 
ately the soldiers who were guarding us fled, and 
they came to us lying as we were upon the 

bare couches. But I, God knows, thought 7 
at first that they were robbers who had 

come for spoil and plunder. So I remained 
upon the bed on which I was, clothed only in a 
linen garment, and offered them the rest of my 
clothing which was lying beside me. But they 
directed me to rise and come away quickly. 

Then I understood why they were come, 8 
and I cried out, beseeching and entreating 

them to depart and leave us alone. And I re- 
quested them, if they desired to benefit me in 
any way, to anticipate those who were carrying 
me off, and cut off my head themselves. And 


| when [ had cried out in this manner, as my com- 


panions and partners in everything know, they 
raised me by force. But I threw myself on my 
back on the ground; and they seized me by 
the hands and feet and dragged me away. 
And the witnesses of all these occurrences 9 
followed: Gaius, l’austus, Peter, and Paul.® 
But they who had seized me carried me out of 
the village hastily, and placing me on an ass 
without a saddle, bore me away.” 1 

Dionysius relates these things respecting him- 
self. 


VI. 26. He is there called TewAeos 6 rats. Dionysius can harily 
have addressed a book to one of his servants, and hence we may 
conclude that Timothy was either Dionystus’ son (as Westcott holds) 
or scholar (as Dittrich believes). tis reasonable to think him one 
of the watdes, with others of whom Dtonysius was arrested, as 
recorded just above, It is in that case of course necessary to give 
the word as used there some other, or at least some broader sense 
than *f servants.” 

” Greek ¢£yrdparodcauevous, meaning literally “ reduced to sla- 
very.” ‘The context, however, does not seem to justify such a ren- 
dering, for the reference is apparently only to the fact that they were 
captured. ‘Their capture, had they not been released, would have 


“ 


| yesulted probably in death rather than in slavery. 


‘These four men are known to us only as companions of Dio- 
nysius during the persecution of Dectus, as recorded here and in 
Bk. VIL. chap. Fram that chapter, § 23, we learn that Caius 
and Peter were alone with Dionysius in a desert place in Libya, 
after being carried away by the rescuing party mentioned here, 
From § 3 of the same chapter we learn that Faustus was a deacon, 
and that he was with Dionysius also during the persecution of Va- 
Jerian, and from § 26 that he suffered martyrdom at a great age in 
the Diocletian persecution, See also Bk. VILL. chap. 13, note 11, 

UW As we learn from Uk, VIL. chap. rr, § 23, this rescuing party 
carried Dionysius to a desert place in Libya, where he was left with 


| only two companions until the persecuuon ceased. 
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9 
re) 


VI. 41.] 
CHAPTER XE. 
The Martyrs in Alexandria. 
1 THE same writer, in an epistle to Fabius,! 


bishop ‘of Antioch, relates as follows the 
sufferings of the martyrs in Alexandria under 
Decius : 

“The persecution among us did not begin 
with the royal decree, but preceded it an entire 
year.” ‘he prophet and author of evils® to this 
city, whoever he was, previously moved and 
aroused against us the masses of the heathen, 


rekindling among them the superstition of 


2 their country. And being thus excited by 

him and finding full opportunity for any 
wickedness, they considered this the only pious 
service of their demons, that they should slay 
us. 


17 read dfiov with the majority of the MSS., and, with Vale- 
sius, Stroth, burton, Closs, and Cruse, preferring to adopt the same 
spelling here that is used in the other passages in which the same 
bishop is mentioned. A number of MSS. read baBcavor, which is 
supported by Rufinus, and adopted by Scliwegler, Laemmer, and 
Ifeinichen. On Fabius, bishop of Antioch, see chap. 39, note 7. 
The time of his episcopate stated in that note fixes the date of this 
epistle within narrow limits, viz. between 250 aud the spring of 
253. The whole tone of the letter and the discussion of the readmis- 
ston of the lapsed would lead us to think that the epistle was written 
after the close of the persecution, but in § 20, Dioscorus is said to 
be still among them, waiting for ‘fa lonyver and more severe con- 
flict,’ which seems to imply that the persecution, if not raving at 
the time, was at least expected to break out again soon. ‘This would 
lead us to think of the closing months of Decitus’ reign, ie. late in 
the year 25r, and this date finds confirmation in the consideration 
that the epistle (as we learn from chap. 44) was written after the 
breaking out of the Noyatian schism, and apparently after the elec- 
tion of Novatian as opposition bishop, for fabius can hardly have 
sided with him ayainst his bishop, so Jong as he was only a preshy- 
ter. Doubtless Novatian’s official letter, announcing his election, 
had influenced Fabius. But Novatian was elected bishop in 251, 
probably in the summer or early fall; at least, some months after 
Cornelius’ accession, which took place in Webruary,251. Tt scems, 
from chap. 44, that l’abius was inclined to side with Novatian, and 
to favor his rigoristic principles. ‘This epistic was written (as we 
learn from chap. 42, § 6) with the express purpose of leading hin 
to change his position and to adopt more lentent principles in his 
treatment of the lapsed. Itis with this end in view that Dionysius 
details at such length in this chapter the sufferings of the martyrs. 
He wishes to impress upon babius their piety and steadfastness, in 
order to beget greater respect for their opmions. Ilaving done 
this, he states that they who best understood the temptations to 
which the persecuted were exposed, had received the lapsed, when 
repentant, into fellowship as before (sce chap. 42, note 6). Diony- 
sius’ own position in the matter comes out very clearly in this 
epistle. Ile was in full sympathy with the milder treatment of the 
lapsed advocated in Rome and in Carthage by Cornelius and 
Cyprian. : ; : 

2 ‘The edict of Decius was published early in the year 250, and 
therefore the persecution in Alexandria, according to |ionysius, 
began in 249, while Philip was still emperor. Although the latter 
showed the Christians favor, yet it is not at all surprising that this 
focal persecution should break out durin his reign. ‘Lhe peace 
which the Christians were enjoying naturally fostered the growth of 
the Church, and the more patriotic and pious of the heathen citizens 
of the empire must necessarily have felt great solicitude at its con- 
stant increase, and the same spirit which led Decius to persecute 
would lead many such persons to desire to persecute w hen the 
opportunity offered itself; and the closing months of Philip’s reign 
were so troubled with rebellions and revolutions that he had little 
time, and perhaps less inclination, to Anterfere in such a minor 
matter as a local persecution of Christians. ‘1 he common people 
of Alexandria were of an excitable and riotous disposition, and it 
was always easy there to stir up a tumult at short notice and upon 
wslight pretexts. : a a 

3 6 Kakwv TH WOAEL TAUTY MaUTLS KAL TOLNTIS. rhe last word 
is rendered ‘* poct” by most translators, and the rendering is quite 
possible; but it ts difficult to understand why Dionysius should speak 
of this person’s being a poet, which could have no posstble connce- 
tion with the matter in hand, It seems better to take mounrys in 
its common sense of * maker,” or “author,” and to suppose Diony- 
sius to,he thinking of this man, not siniply as the prophet of evils to 
the city, but also as their author, by chat he “moved and aroused 
against us the masses of the heathen, 


“They seized first anold man named Met- 3 
ras,‘ and commanded him to utter impious 
words. But as he would not obey, they beat him 
with clubs, and tore his face and eyes with sharp 
sticks, and dragged him out of the city and 
stoned him. ‘Then they carried to their 4 
idol temple a faithful woman, named Quinta, 
that they might foree her to worship. And as 
she turned away in detestation, they bound her 
feet and dragged her through the entire city 
over the stone-paved streets, and dashed her 
against the millstones, and at the same time 
scourged her; then, taking her to the same 
place, they stoned her to death. Then all 5 
with one impulse rushed to the homes of 
the pious, and they dragged forth whomsoever 
any one knew as a neighbor, and despoiled and 
plundered them. They took for themselves the 
more valuable property ; but the poorer articles 
and those made of wood they scattered about 
and burned in the streets, so that the city 
appeared as if taken byan enemy. Lut the 6 
brethren withdrew and went away, and ‘took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods,’* like those 
to whom Paul bore witness. I know of no one 
unless possibly some one who fell into their 
hands, who, up to this time, denied the 
Lord. ‘Then they seized also that most ad- 7 
mirable virgin, Apollonia, an old woman, 
and, smiting her on the jaws, broke out all her 
tecth. And they made a fire outside the city 
and threatened to burn her alive if she would 
not join with them in their impious cries. And 
she, supplicating 2 little, was released, when she 
leaped cagerly into the fire and was con- 
sumed. ‘Then they seized Serapion in his 8 
own house, and tortured him with harsh cru- 
elties, and having broken all his limbs, they threw 
him headlong from an upper story. And there 
was no street, nor public road, nor Jane open to 
us, by night or day ; for always and everywhere, 
all of them cried out that if any one would not re- 
peat their impious words, he should immedi- 
ately be dragged away and burned. Andmat- 9 
ters continued thus for a considerable time. 

But a sedition and civil war came upon the 
wretched people and turned their cruelty toward 
us against one another.’ So we breathed for a 
little while as they ceased from their rage against 
us. But presently the change from that milder 
reign was. announced to us,’ and great fear 


4 Of the various martyrs and confessors mentioned in this chap- 
ter, we know only what is told us by Dionysius in this epistle. 

5 T[eb. x. 34. Upon the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
see Bk. IL. chap. 3, mote 17; and upon Busebius’ opinion in the 
matter, see Bk. JIT. chap. 25, note re 

6 We know that the closing months of Philip's reign were troubled 
with seditions in various quarters; but Dionysius is our only author- 
ity for this particular one, unless it be connected, as some think, 
with the revolt which Zostmus desertbes as aroused in the Orient by 
the bad government of Philip's brother, who was governor there, and 
by excessive taxation (sce Villemont, Aff. des Zunp. UL p- 272). 

7 ‘This refers to the death of Philip and the accession of Decius. 
The hostile edicts of the latter sccm not to have been published un- 
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10 of what was threatened seized us. For the 

decree arrived, almost like unto that most 
terrible time foretold by our Lord, which if it 
were possible would offend even the elect.® 
All truly were affrighted. And many of 
the more eminent in their fear came for- 
ward immediately ;* others who were in the 
public service were drawn on by their official 
duties ; others were urged on by their acquaint- 
ances. And as their names were called they 
approached the impure and impious sacrifices. 
Some of them were pale and trembled as if they 
were not about to sacrifice, but to be themselves 
-sacrifices and offerings to the idols ; so that they 
were jeered at by the multitude who stood 
around, as it was plain to every one that they 

were afraid either to die or to sacrifice. 
12 But some advanced to the altars more 

readily, declaring boldly that they had never 
been Christians. Of these the prediction of our 
Lord is most true that they shall ‘hardly’! be 
saved. Of the rest some followed the one, 
others the other of these classes, some fled 
and some were seized. And of the latter some 
continued faithful until bonds and imprison- 
ment, and some who had even been imprisoned 
for many days yet abjured the faith before 
they were brought to trial. Others having for 
a time endured great tortures finally re- 
tracted. But the firm and blessed pillars 
of the Lord being strengthened by him, and 
having received vigor and might suitable and 
appropriate to the strong faith which they pos- 

sessed, became admirable witnesses of his 
15 kingdom. The first of these was Julian, a 

man who suffered so much with the gout that 
he was unable to stand or walk. They brought 
him forward with two others who carried him. 


11 


13 


14 


til some months after his accession, i.e. carly in 250. But his hos- 
tility to Christianity might have becn known from the start, and it 
might have been understood that he would persecute as soon as he 
had attended to the other more important matters connected with 
his accession, 

8 Matt. xxiv. 24. Eusebius reads oxavdadioat; Matthew, mAa- 
vao0a or TAavyoat, 

9 i.e. to sacrifice. 

10 of 6& SnmogtevovTes UFO TaY mpatewv yyovTo. Every officer of 
the government under the imperial regimen was obliged to sacrifice 
to the Gods upon taking office, and also to sacrifice at stated times 
during his term of office, and upon special occasions, or in connection 
with the performance of important official duties. Ile might thus be 
called upon in his official capacity frequently to ofier sacrifices, and 
a failure to perform this part of his duties was looked upon as sacri- 
lege and punished as a crime against the state. Christian offictals, 
therefore, were always in danger of suffering for their religion unless 
they were allowed, as a special favor, to omit the sacrifices, as was 
often the case under those emperors who were more favorably inclined 
toward Christianity. A private citizen was never obliged to sacrifice 
except in times of persecution, when he might be ordered to do so 
asatest, But an official could not carry out fully all the duties of 
his position without sacrificing. ‘This is one reason why many of 
the Christians avoided public office, and thus drew upon themselves 
the accusation of a lack of patriotism (cf. Origen, Contra Cels. 
VI. 5 sq., and Tertullian’s sffo/. c. 42); and it is also one reason 
why such Christians as happened to be in office were always the first 
to suffer under a hostile emperor. 

Cf, Matt. xix. 23. This sentence shows that Dionysius did 
not consider it impossible even for those to be saved who denicd 
Christ before enduring any suffering at all. He was clearly willing 
to leave a possibility of salvation even to the worst offenders, and in 
this agreed perfectly with Cornelius, Cyprian, and the body of the 
Roman and Carthaginian churches. 


ThE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 
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One of these immediately denied. But the other, 
whose name was Cronion, and whose surname was 
Eunus, and the old man Julian himself, both of 
them having confessed the Lord, were carried on 
camels through the entire city, which, as you 
know, is a very large one, and in this elevated 
position were beaten and finally burned in a 
fierce fire,’ surrounded by all the populace. 
But a soldier, named Besas, who stood by 
them as they were led away rebuked those 
who insulted them. And they cried out against 
him, and this most manly warrior of God was 
arraigned, and having done nobly in the 

great contest for piety, was beheaded. A 17 
certain other one, a Libyan by birth, but in 

name and bliessedness a true Macar,™ was strongly 
urged by the judge to recant; but as he would 
not yield he was burned alive. After them I"pi- 
machus and Alexander, having remained in bonds 
for a long time, and endured countless agonies 
from scrapers * and scourges, were also con- 
sumed in a fierce fire.” And with them 
there were four women. Ammonarium, a 
holy virgin, the judge tortured relentlessly and 
excessively, because she declared from the first 
that she would utter none of those things which. 
he commanded ; and having kept her promise 
truly, she was dragged away. ‘The others were 
Mercuria, a very remarkable old woman, and 
Dionysia, the mother of many children, who did 
not love her own children above the Lord." 
As the governor was ashamed of torturing thus 
ineffectually, and being always defeated by 
women, they were put to death by the sword, 
without the trial of tortures. I’or the champion, 
Ammonarium, endured these in behalf of all. 


16 


18 


The Egyptians, Heron and Ater and Isi- 19 
dorus, and with them Dioscorus,” a boy 
about fifteen years old, were delivered up. At 


first the judge attempted to deceive the lad by 
fair words, as if he could be brought over easily, 
and then to force him by tortures, as one who 
would readily yield. But Dioscorus was 


neither persuaded nor constrained. As the 20 


12 agPéotw Trupt, 

13 ‘The Greek word jraxap means ‘ blessed.’" 

Wo tvorjpas. ‘Lhe instrument of torture here mentioned was 
an iron scraper, calculated to wound and tear the flesh as it passed 
over it’? (Crusé). 

19 nupe aoBeotw. 

16 Rufinus adds at this point the words ef alia Asmmonaria 
(‘and another Ainmonaria’’). Valesius therefore conjectures that 
the words cat ‘Aupovaptov erepa must have stood in the original 
text, and he is followed by Stroth and Heinichen. The M5s., 
however, are unanimous in their omission of the words, and the 
second sentence below, which speaks of only a single Ammonarium, 
as if there were no other, certainly argues against their insertion. 
It is possible that Rutinus, finding only three women mentioned 
after Dionysius had referred to four, ventured to insert the * other 

yy 

Ammonatria, : 

“s ir iY has been suggested (by Birks in the Dect. of Christ. Biog.) 
that this Dioscorus may be identical with the presbyter of the same 
name mentioned in Bk. VIL. chap. 12, § 24. But this is quite m- 
possible, for Dioscorus, as we learn from this passage, was but 
fifteen years old at the time of the Dectan persecution, and, Diony- 
sius is sull speaking of the same persecution when he mentions the 
presbyter Dioscorus in the chapter referred to (sce note 31 on that 


chapter), 
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others remained firm, he scourged them cruelly 
and then delivered them to the fire. Dut 
admiring the manner in which Diescorus had 
distinguished himself publicly, and his wise 
answers to his persuasions, he dismissed him, 
saying that on account of his youth he would 
give him time for repentance. And this most 
godly Dioscorus is among us now, awaiting a 

longer conflict and more severe contest. 
21 But a certain Nemesion, who also was an 

Ivgyptian, was accused as an associate of 
robbers ; but when he had cleared himself be- 
fore the centurion of this charge most foreign to 
the truth, he was informed against as a Chris- 
tian, and taken in bonds before the governor. 


. . . . | 
And the most unrighteous magistrate inflicted 


on him tortures and scourgings double those 
which he executed on the robbers, and then 
burned him between the robbers, thus honoring 
the blessed man by the likeness to Christ. 
22 A band of soldiers, Ammon and Zeno and 
Ptolemy and Ingenes, and with them an 
old man, Theophilus, were standing close to- 
gether before the tribunal. And as a certain 
person who was being tried as a Christian, 
seemed inclined to deny, they standing by 
gnashed their teeth, and made signs with their 
faces and stretched out their hands, and 
23 gestured with their bodies. And when the 
attention of all was turned to them, before 
any one else could seize them, they rushed up 
to the tribunal saying that they were Christians, 
so that the governor and his council were 
affrighted. And those who were on trial ap- 
peared most courageous in prospect of their 
sufferings, while their judges trembled. And 
they went exultingly from the tribunal rejoicing 
in their testimony ;'* God himself having caused 
them to triumph gloriously.” 


CHAPTER. XLII. 
Others of whom Dionysius gives an Account. 


1 “Many others, in cities and villages, were 

torn asunder by the heathen, of whom I will 
mention one as an illustration. Ischyrion! was 
employed as a steward by one of the rulers. 
His employer commanded him to sacrifice, and 
on his refusal insulted him, and as he remained 


18 waptupia. It is difficult to ascertain from Dionysius’ language 
whether these five soldiers suffered martyrdom or whether they 
were released. ‘The language admits either interpretation, and 
some have supposed that the m: wistrate was so alarmed at what he 
feared might be a general defection among the troops that he dis- 
missed these men without punishing them. At the same time it 
seems as if Dionysius would have stated this directly if it were a 
fact. ‘There is nothing in the narrative to imply that their fate was 
different from that of the others; and moreover, tt hardly seems prob- 
able that the defection of five soldiers should so te rrify the judge as 
to cause him to cease exceuting the imperial decree, and of course 
if he did not execute it in the case of the soldiers, he could hi urdly do 
it in the case of others. 

1 Ischyrion is known to us only from this passage. 


firm, abused him. And as he still held out he 
seized a long staff and thrust it through his 


| bowels * and slew him. 


“Why need I speak of the multitude that 2 
wandered in the deserts and mountains, 
and perished by hunger, and thirst, and cold, 
and sickness, and robbers, and wild beasts? 


“Vhose’of them who survived are witnesses 


of their clection and victory. But I will 3 
relate one occurrence as an example. 
Cheremon,® who was very old, was bishop of 
the city called Nilus. He fled with his wife * 
the Arabian mountain’ and did not return. 
And though the brethren searched diligently 
they could not find either them or their 
bodies. And many who fled to the same 4 
Arabian mountain were carried into slavery 

by the barbarian Saracens. Some of them were 
ransomed with difficulty and at a large price; 
others have not been to the present time. I 
have related these things, my brother, not with- 
out an object, but that you may understand how 
many and great distresses came upon us. ‘Those 
indeed will understand them the best who have 
had the largest experience of them.” 

A little: further .on he “adds: These. a 
divine martyrs among us, who now are 
seated with Christ, and are sharers in his king- 
dom, partakers of his judgment and judges with 
him, received some of the brethren who had 
fallen away and become chargeable with the 
guilt of sacrificing. When they perceived that 
their conversion and repentance were suffi- 
cient to be acceptable with him who by no 
means desires the death of the sinner, but his 
repentance, having proved them they received 
them back and brought them together, and met 
with them and had fellowship with them in 
prayers and feasts.° What counsel then, 6 


2 evrepwv Kal omAadyxvwr. 

3 Of the bishop Chreremon of Nilus we know only what is told 
us here. ‘Vhe city Nilus or Nilopolis was situated on an island in 
the Nile, in middle Egypt, some distance south of Memphis. 

4 ™7, cupBio CAUTOU. The word TUuBLOs, which means a ** com- 
panion” or “partner,” can signify nothing else than ** wife” as 
used here i in the feminine. 

Oe ) ApsBucy dpos, Vhe name Aradicus mons, 10 "ApaBrov 
ovpos, was given by redcrens to the range of motatains which 
separated that part of Arabia lying west of the Arabian Gulf from 
the Nile valley (see Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Rom. Geography). 

Seige bcEavro Kat ou vyuyayov Kat guvedtyoayv Kal TPOGeEV\ WV 
auTols Kat CoTLAT EW exouwwrnoarv. twill be observe d that nothing 
is said here about joining with these persons in celebrating the 
eur harist, or about admitting them to that service, and hence Vale- 
sius is quite right in distinguishing the kind of communion spoken of 
here from official communion in the church, around the Lord's t ible. 
Dionysius does not imply that these confessors had the power given 
them to recetye the I: ipsed back again into the € hurc h, and to dispense 
the eucharist to them. “That was the prerogative of the bishop, and 
evidently Dionysius has no thought of its being otherwise. ‘The 
communion of which he speaks was private fellow ship merely, and 
implied a recoy mition on the part of these confessors that the persons 
in question he 1d truly repented of their sin, and could be recom- 
mended for readmission into the Church. As we see from chap. 44, 
§ 2, the recommendation of these persons or of the people in general 
was quite necessary, before the bishop would consent to absolve the 

fallen person and receive him back again into the Church. And 
Diowy sius’ words in this passage show the it he felt that the judgment 
of these confessors in rev wal to the fitness of the lapsed for read- 
mission onght to be received with consideration, and have influence 
upon the final decision. Dionysius thus shows great respect to the 


ce 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF LUSEBIUS, 


[VI. 42. 


brethren, do you give us concerning such per- 
sons? What should we do? Shall we have the 
same judgment and rule as theirs, and observe 
their decision and charity, and show mercy 
to those whom they pitied? Or, shall we declare 

their decision unrighteous, and set ourselves as 
judges of their opinion, and grieve mercy and 
overturn erder?”’ ‘These words Dionysius very 
properly added when making mention of those 
who had been weak in the time of persecution. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Novatus, his Manner of Life and his Ileresy. 


i AFTER this, Novatus, a presbyter of the 
church at Rome, being lifted up with arro- 


confessors, but does not accord them the privileges which they 
claimed in some places (as we learn from Vertullian'’s de @ydicttia, 
22, and from a number of Cyprian’s pestle) of themselves al? 
solving the lapsed and readmitting them to chnrch communion. In 
this he showed a; gain his agreement with Cyprinn and wath the prin- 
ciples finally adopted i in the Roman and Carthaginian churches (ef. 
e.g. Cyprian’s /frstles, 9 sq. , al. 15; sce also Dittric h, p. 51 sq-). 

7 The object of the letter is clearly revealed in these sentences 
(see chap. 41, note 1). 

1 Eusebius, and the Grecks in general, write the name Noovaros 
(though in Bk. VIL. chap. 8, below, Dionysius writes Noovatiavos), 
Socrates has the form Navatos, which appears also in some MSS. 
of Eusebius. Cyprian and the "Latins write the name Novatianus. 
Lardner, in a note on chap. 47 of his Creddidy, argues with great 
force for the correctness of the n¢ une Novatus, w! hile Heinichen and 
others maintain that Novatiauus is the right vaio Vhe name Wo- 
vattant, Noovatcavot, which was given to his followers, is urced 


with some reason by Lardner as an argument for the shorter form of 


But even if his opinion is correct, the name Novatian is 
too long est: ablishe cl to be fie wed, and serves to cistinwuish him 
from the Carthaginian presbyter Novatus. ‘Le schisin of Novatian 
was only one of the outcrops of the old strife between hix and strict 
discipline in the Church, the strife which had shown itself in con- 
nection with Montanisin and also between Callistus and Hippolytus 
(see above, chap. 21, note 3). But in the present case the imme- 
diate cause of the trouble was the treatment of the lipsed, The ter- 
rible Decian persecution had naturally caused many to deny the 
faith, but afterward, when the stress was past, they repented and 
desired to be re: idmitted to the Church, The question became a 
very serious one, and opinions were divided, some advocating their 
acceptance after certain prescribed penances, others their conunucd 
exclusion, ‘I'he matter caused a great deal of discussion, especially 
in Rome and Carthage. ‘The trouble came to a head in Rome, when 
Cornelius, who belonged to the lax party, was chosen bishop in the 
year 251, after the see had been vacant for more than a yenr, Whe 
stricter party at once aroused to action and chose Novyatian, the 
leader of the party, opposition bishop, Ife had been made a pres- 
byter by the bishop Fabian, and occupied a very prominent position 
in the Roman Church. He seems orivinally to have held less rigid 
notions in regard to the treatinent of the lapsed, but before the end 
of the persecution he became very decided in his opposition to their 
absolution and restoration, His position, as well as his ability and 
piety, made him the natural leader of the party and the rival candi- 
date for the bishopric. Tle does not, however, seem to have desired 
to accept consecration as an opposition bishop, but his party insisted, 

He immediately sent the usual letters announcing the fact to the 

bishops of the principal sees, to Carthage, Alex: undria, and Rome, 

Cyprian at once refused to recognize his appointme nt. Dionysius 
wrote to him advising him to withdraw (see his epistle, quoted in 
chap. 45). But ibius of Antioch was inclined to take his side (sce 
chap. 445 § 1). Novation was excommunicated by the council men- 
tioned just below, and then founded an independent church, baptiz- 
ing all who came over to his side. We know nothing of his subse- 
quent carcer (according to the tradition of his followers, and al 0 
Socrates, //. /. TV. 28, he suffered martyrdom under Valerian), but 
his sect spread throughout the Hast and West, and continued tn 
existence until the sixth century. Nov: tian was not at all heretical 
in doctrine, TLis work upon the Trinity is both able and orthodox. 
His character was austere and of unblemished purity (the account 
given by Cornelius below ts a gross misrepresent: ae from the pen 
of an enemy), and his talents were of a hich order. But the tenden: y 
of the Church was toward a more mere ital treatment of the lapsed 
and of other sinners, and the stricter methods advocated by him fell 
more and more into disfavor, Novatian was quite a prolitic writer, 
Accordifig to Jerome, de v2. 77/, chap. to, he wrote de Pascha, de 
Sabbato, de Circumetstone, de ‘Sacerdole, de Oratione, de Cibes 


the name. 


grande Volumen, 


gance against these persons, as if there was no 
longer for them a hope of salvation, not even if 
they should do all things pertaining to a genu- 
ine and pure conversion, became leader of the 
heresy of those who, in the pride of their im- 
agination, call themselves Cathari.? There- 2 
upon a very large synod assembled at 
Kome,’ of bishops in number sixty, and a great 
many more presbyters and deacons; while the 
pastors of the remaining provinces deliberated 
in their places privately concerning what ought 
to be done. A decree was confirmed by all, that 
Novatus and those who joined with him, and 
those who adopted his brother-hating and in- 
human opinion, should be considered by the 
church as strangers; but that they should heal 
such of the brethren as had fallen into misfor- 
tune,* and should minister to them with the 
medicines of repentance. 

There have reached us epistles® of Cor- 3 
nelius, bishop of Rome, to Fabius, of the 
church at Antioch, which show what was done 
at the synod at Rome, and what seemed best to 
all those in Italy and Africa and the regions 
thereabout.® Also other epistles, written in the 


Fudatcis, de fa, de Attalo Muitaque alta, et de Trinttate 
Vhe de Crhrs Sudagers and the de Trinitate ave 
Vhe best edition of his works 1 1s th: wot Jackson (Lon- 
don, 172 An Enelish translation is given in the el vte-Micene 
fathers, V. €11-Gs0,. Novatian was the author also of one of the 
epistles of the Roman clergy to Cyprian (/f. 30). Our contempo- 
raneous sources for a knowledge of Novatian and his schism are the 
epistles of Cyprian (some ten of them), and the epistles of Dionysius 
and Cornelius, quoted by Huscbtus in this chapter and in chaps. 44 
aud 45. 

* «aapot, * ‘pure.’ 

# This council is Seavey identical with the one mentioned 
in Cyprian’s cpistle to Antoninus (4. 51, § 6; @2. 55). It was 
held, according to Cyprian, soon after the Carthaginian synod, in 
which the treatment of the lapst was first discussed, and accepted 
the decisions of that cotincil, ‘The Carthaginian synod met in the 
spring of 251 (sce Hefele, Cones .p. 202). Dhe Roman 
synod must, therefore, have been held before the end of the same 
year; THefele thinks about October (hid. p. 114). Cornelius would 
not, of course, have waited long before procuring the official con- 
denmation of the Opposition bishop. We know nothing more about 
the constitution of the council than is told us here, It was, of course, 
only a local synod. ‘The pastors of the remaining provinces were 
the other Italian bishops who could not be present at the council. 
Cornelius soltcits their opinion, m order that the decree passed by 
the council may represent as large a number of bishops as possible. 

1 tong be TH Tvmbopa meptmemToKOTas, The Carthaginian synod 
had decided that no offenses are beyond the regular power of the 
Chureh to remit. 

5 Jerome (de vir. 722, chap. 66) gives the singular instead of the 
plural (eféstolane ad Fabtim); so also Rufinus; but there is no 
reason for ¢ oubting r the integrity of the Greek text of 1! usebius, which 
runs, 7#AVor & ovv ecg Has emcatoAut KopryAtov, Valesius, al- 
though translating efistole@ Cornedir, yet follows Jerome and Rufi- 
nus in believing that only one epistle is meant here. Neither Rufi- 
nus Nor, aAppare muy, Jerome knew anything about the epistle, except 
what the y react in K USE Dis, and therefore it is more prob: iG le that 
Irise bius was correct in using the plural than that they were correct 
in using the singular, Tt is casy to understand the change of Huse- 
hius’ indefinite plural into their definite singular, ‘Chey were evi- 
dently written in Greek; for in speaking of Cyprian’s epistles imme- 
diately afterward, Ie usebits especially mentions the fact that they 
Me re written in Latin, The epistle from which Euschius quotes just 
below was also written in Greek, for Eusebius would otherwise, as 
is his custom, have mentioned the fact that he gives only a transla- 
tion ofat. ‘Vhis has been pointed out by Valesius; but, as Routh 
remarks, we can certainly go further, and say that the other epistle 
tentioned by Eusebius must have been in Greek, too, since it was 
written by the same Cornelius, and addressed to the same Vabius, 
‘hese epistles are no longe rextant. 

ok usebius says, Ta mepe THS “Pupatwy ouvddsov Kal Ta &béavta 

aioe Tos KaTa THY ‘ITaAcav K.t.A., Which Je rome has transformed 
or compresse dinto de Synodo Romana, ltalica, Africana, another 
instance of the carcless way in which his de vers il, was composed, 


Tustant, 


still extant, 


gesch. 
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VI. 43.] 


Latin language, of Cyprian and those with him 
in Africa,’ which show that they agreed as to the 
necessity of succoring those who had been 
tempted, and of cutting off from the Catholic 
Church the leader of the heresy and all 
4 that joined with him. Another epistle of 
Cornelius, concerning the resolutions of the 
synod, is attached to these ; and yet others,$ on 
the conduct of Novatus, from which it is proper 
for us to make selections, that any one who 
5 sees this work may know about him. Cor- 
nelius informs Fabius what sort of a man 
Novatus was, in the following words : 

“But that you may know that a long time 
ago this remarkable man desired the episcopate, 
but kept this ambitious desire to himself and 
concealed it, —using as a cloak for his rebel- 
lion those confessors who had adhered to him 

from the beginning, —I desire to speak. 
6 Maximus,’ one of our presbyters, and Ur- 
banus,” who twice gained the highest honor 


7 These epistles from Cyprian and the African bishops Jerome 
transforms into a single epistle from Cornelius to Pabius, de Mora- 
tiano, et de his quit lapst sunt, At least, it seems impossible to ex- 
plain this epistle mentioned by Jerome in any other way. Knowing 
the slovenly way in which he put his work together, it is not sur- 
prising that he should attribute these epistles to the same person who 
wrote the ones mentioned just before and after. Since the first epis- 


tles mentioned are said to have been addressed to labius and also | 


the last one, from which Eusebius quotes, it is reasonable to conclude 
that all mentioned in this connection were addressed to him: and it 
would of course be quite natural for Cyprian, too, to write to l’abius 
(who was known to be inclined to favor Noyatian), in order to con- 
firm the account of Cornelius, and to announce that he agreed with 
the latter in regard to the treatment of the lapsed. No epistle, how- 
ever, of Cyprian or of other African bishops to Fabius are extant, 
though the same subject is discussed in many epistles of Cyprian 
addressed to the people. 

8 Rufinus mentions only two epistles of Cornelius in this connec- 
tion, apparently confounding this one on the deeds of the Novatians 
with the one mentioned just before on the Decrees of the Council. 
Jerome, on the other hand, making Cornelius, as already mentioned, 
the author of the epistles of Cyprian and the African bishops, assigus 
four epistles to Cornelius. None of the epistles mentioned in this 
section are extant, except the long fragment of the last one quoted 
just below. As mentioned in the next chapter, labius inclined to 
take the side of Novatian over against the laxer party; and it was 
on this account that Cornelius wrote him so many epistles (compare 
also the epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria, quoted in chaps. 41 and 
42, and see note t on the former chapter), and endeavored to blacken 
the character of Novatian as he does in the passages quoted. 

9 ‘This Maximus was a presbyter, and one of a party of Roman 
confessors who played a prominent part in the controversy about 
the lapsed. Tle and his companions were imprisoned at the very 
beginning of the Decian persecution (Cyprian, /“f. 243 a@Z. 28), i.e. 
early in the year 250, and while in prison they adopted rigortstic 
views and wrote to some Carthaginian confessors, urging strict 
methods in dealing with the lapsed (see Cyprian, “/. 22; «?. 27). 
Early in the year 251, after cleven months in prison, the presbyter 
Moses, the leading spirit of the party, died, and Maximus became 
the chicf one among them. Moses before his death, in spite of his 
rigoristic principles, refused to commune with Novatian anc his five 
presbyters (as we learn from § 20 of this, chapter), apparently be- 
cause he saw that his insistence upon strict discipline was tending 
toward schism, and that such discipline could not be maintained 
without sacrificing the Church. But Maximus and those mentioned 
with him here, together with some others (see Cyprian, “A, 45; 
a/. 49), became even stricter than at first, and pally went Over to 
the party of Novatian (which took its rise after the ¢ ection of Cor- 
nelius in 25), but were at length reconciled to Cornelius and the 


~ rest of the Church, and received back with rejoicing (sce Cyprian, 


Ep. 43, 45; 46, 40, 50; @/. 46, 49, 51, 53, 54). Lhe notices of 
Maximus and Urbanus in Cyprian’s epistles, which with the epistle 
of Cornelius constitute our only source for a knowledye of their 
lives, do not mention a second confession made by these two men, 
so that we cannot tell when it took place, but it must of course have 
been during the persecution of Decius, 

0 Urbanus was a confessor only, not a presbyter or deacon, as 
we learn from the notices of him m Cyprtan’s epistles, in connee- 


tion with the party referred to in the previous note. 
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by confession, with Sidonius,! and Celerinus,! 
a man who by the grace of God most heroically 
endured all kinds of torture, and by the strength 
of his faith overcame the weakness of the flesh, 
and mightily conquered the adversary, — these 
men found him out and detected his craft and 
duplicity, his perjuries and falsehoods, his un- 
sociability and cruel friendship.’ And they re- 
turned to the holy church and proclaimed in the 
presence of many, both bishops and presbyters 
and alatge number of the laity, all his craft and 
wickedness, which for a long time he had con- 
cealed. And this they did with lamentations 
and repentance, because through the persuasions 
of the crafty and malicious beast they had left 
the church for the time.” A little farther on he 
Says : 

“Tfow remarkable, beloved brother, the 7 
change and transformation which we have 
scen take place in him inashort time. For this 
most illustrious man, who bound himself with terri- 
ble oaths in nowise to seek the bishopric,” sudden- 


11 Sidonius likewise was a confessor simply, and is mentioned 
with the others in the epistles of Cornelius and Cyprian, 

2 Celerinus was also one of this party of Roman confessors (as 
we learn from Cyprian, A. 15, a¢. 87), who, upon his release from 
prison, went to Carthage, and was there ordained a reader by 
Cyprian (/¢A. 33, @¢. 39). His release from prison and departure 
for Carthawe took place before the release of the others and before 
the death of Moses (as we learn from /7f. 15), that is, before the 
end of the year 250. He was still in Rome, however, at Master of 
that year, as we learn from his epistle to Lucian, mentioned below. 
He came of a family of martyrs (/2/. 33), and was himself one of 
the most celebrated confessors of his time. There is extant an epis- 
tle written by him to Lucian, the Carthaginian confessor (Cyprian, 
/-f, 2), in which he begs absolution for his sisters, who had denied 
the faith. The epistle (as we learn from its own statements) was 
written at Easter time and in the year 250, for there was no bishop 
of Rome at the time of its composition. As we learn from this pas- 
sage, Celerinus went over with these other Roman confessors to the 
party of Noyatian, and returned with them to the Church. He ts, how- 
ever, mentioned neither by Cyprian nor by Cornelius (in his epistle 
to Cyprian) in connection w ith the schism of these confessors. ‘Uhis 
is very remarkable, especially since Celerinus was quite a prominent 
character. Itis possible that he was in Carthage the greater part 
of the time, and did not return to Rome until shortly before the 
confessors returned to the Church. He might then have thrown in 
his lot with them, and have returned with them to the orthodox 
church; and yet, not having been mentioned by Cornelius’ earlier 
epistle to Cyprian, announcing the schismatic position of the con- 
fessors, be was omitted also in the later letters announcing their 
return (which in fact only mentions the three leaders), and in 
Cyprian’s reply, which of course would only mention those of whom 
he had been told in Cornelius’ first epistle. Of the subsequent 
carcer of Celerinus and of these other confessors we know nothing. 

1 There is no reason to doubt, as Cornelius does, Novatian’s 
sincerity in declaring that he did not seck the office of bishop. Both 
Cornelius and Cyprian make his ambition and his jealousy of Cor- 
nelius, the successful candidate, the cause of his schism. But such 
an accusation was made against every schismatic, even when there 
was not a shadow of support for it, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose it nearer the truth im this than in other cases. In fact, his own 
protestation, as recorded here by Cornelius, and as testified to by 
Dionysius in chap. 45,5 well as the character of the man as revealed 
in his life previous to his episcopal ordination (as certified to even 
by his enemies), and in his writings, are entirely opposed to the 
supposition that he sought the episcopal office and that his schism 
was a result of his defeat. We shall do much better to reject en- 
tirely this exceedingly hostile and slanderous account of his enemy 
Cornelius, and to accept his own account of the matter as reported 
by Dionysius in chap. 25. He was the natural head of the rigor- 
istic party, made such by his commanding ability, his deep piety, 
and his ascetic principles of living; and when Cornelius, the head 
of the lax party, was made bishop (in March, 251), the strict party 
revolted, and it could not be otherwise than that Novatian should be 
elected bishop, and that even if reluctant he should feel compelled to 
aceept the oflice in order to assert the principles which he believed 
vital, and to prevent the complete ruin of the Church. Cornelius 
gives a sad story of his ordination to the episcopate. But one thing 
is certain, he had with him for some time a large portion of the best 
people in the Roman church, among them Maxtnus and others of 
the most influential confessors, who seem at length to have returned 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSERIUS. 


[VI. 43. 


ly appears a bishop as if thrown among us 
by some machine." Tor this dogmatist, this 
defender of the doctrine of the Church,” 
attempting to grasp and seize the episcopate, 
which had not been given him from above, 
chose two of his companions who had given up 
their own salvation. And he sent them to a 
small and insignificant corner of Italy, that there 
by some counterfeit argument he might deceive 
three bishops, who were rustic and very simple 
men. And they asserted positively and strongly 
that it was necessary that they should come 
quickly to Rome, in order that all the dissen- 
sion which had arisen there might be appeased 

through their mediation, jointly with other 
9 bishops. When they had come, being, as 
we have stated, very simple in the craft and 
artifice of the wicked, they were shut up with 
certain selected men like himself. And by the 
tenth hour, when they had become drunk and 
sick, he compelled them by force to confer 
on him the episcopate through a counterfeit and 
vain imposition of hands. Because it had not 
come to him, he avenged himself by craft 
and treachery. One of these bishops shortly 
after came back to the church, lamenting 
and confessing his transgression. And we com- 
muned with him as with a layman, all the people 
present interceding for him. And we ordained 
successors of the other bishops, and sent 
them to the places where they were. ‘This 
avenger of the Gospel” then did not know 
that there should be one bishop in a catholic 
church; yet he was not ignorant (for how 


8 


10 


Ue 


to the Church only because they saw that the schism was injuring it. 
Certainly if Novatian had been a self-secker, as Cornclius deseribes 
him, and if his ordination had been of such a nature as Cornelius 
reports, he could never have had the support of so many earnest 
and prominent men. It is doubtless true, as Cornelius states, that 
Noyatian was ordained by three Italian bishops, very likely bishops 
of rural and comparatively insignificant sees, and it is quite possible 
that one of them, as he also records, afterwards repented of his act 
as schismatic, and returned to the Church and received absolution. 

But all this does not imply that these three bishops were deceived 
by false pretenses on the part of Novatian, or that they were intoxi- 
cated when they performed the service. ‘This, in fact, may be looked 
upon as baseless calumny. Novatus, the Ce arthas ginian agitator who 
had caused Cyprian so much trouble, took a prominent part in the 
Noyatian schism, though to make him the author of it, as Cyprian 
does, is undoubtedly incorrect (see Lardner, /Vorks, 11}. p. 94 sa. 
London ed. 1829). It was perhaps he (as reported by le aie 
according to Photius, Cod. 182, and by ‘Theodoret, //er. Fad, 111. s) 
that found these three bishops to ordain Novatian, It is not at all 
improbable, when so many prominent men in the Roman church 
favored the stricter principles and supported Noy atian, that bishops 
could be found in Italy who held the same principles and would be 
glad to ordain Novatian as bishop of Rome, 

MW payyavor, 

15 As Closs remarks, these words are evidently an allusion to 
Novatian’s work, de Tor itate. 

WW exdixytis TOV evayyeAtov. Possibly another sarcastic refer- 
ence to Novatian’s work in defense of the doctrine of the Church; 
possibly only an allusion to the fact that he prided himself on his 
orthodoxy. 

The principle, that there should be only one bishop in a city, 
was not clearly enunciated and forcibly emphi wsized until the third 
century. C yprian’s writings are full of it (cf. his treatise On the 
Unity of the Church), and in connection with this Novatian schism, 
otek showed so pl: uinly the disintegrating effects of a division of 
the church under two bishops, the prin ‘ple was established so 
firmly as never again to be questioned, [do not mean to assert 
here that the principle so clearly and conclusively established at this 
time was a new principle. We find it enunciated even by Ignatius 
at the beginning of the second century, and it was the common 


could he be?) that in it there were forty-six 
presbyters, seven ' deacons, seven sub-deacons,” 
forty-two acolyths,” fifty-two exorcists,”! readers,” 
and janitors,” and over fifteen hundred widows 
and, persons in distress, all of whom the grace 
and kindness of the Master nourish. But 
not even this great multitude, so necessary 
in. the. church, nor those who, through God’s 


12 


‘providence, were rich and full, together with the 


very many, even innumerable people, could turn 
him from such desperation and presump- 
tion and recall him to the Church.” Again, 
farther on, he adds these words : 

“Permit us to say further: ‘On account of 
what works or conduct had he the assurance to 
contend for the episcopate? Was it that he had 
been brought up in the Church from the begin- 
ning, and had endured many conflicts in her be- 
half, and had passed through many and great 
dangers for religion? ‘Truly this is not the 
fact. But Satan, who entered and dwelt in 
him fora long time, became the occasion of 
his believing. Being delivered by the exorcists, 
he fell into a severe sickness ; and as he seemed 
about to die, he received baptism by alfusion, 


13 


14 


opinion of Christendom, or otherwise Cyprian could not have ap- 
pealed to universal custom as he does in discussing the matter. 
1 mean smmply that the principle had never before been brought to 
such a test as to require its formal enunciation and public recog 
nition by the clergy and the Church atlarge, ‘Vhe emergency whic h 
now arose conipelled such format st: ireme ntofits and the Council of 
Niciea made it canon law (ef, Dingham’s sl ytrgustees, 1. p. 160 sq.). 

14° The limitation of the deacons to seven in number was due to 
the fact that the appomunent of the Seven by the apostles (Acts vi.) 
was commonly looked upon as the institution of the office of the 
diaconate. But upon this matter, see above, Bk Tf, chap. 1, note 
2a. Vhe practice of limiting the number of the deacons to seven 
was quite a common one, and was enacted as a law in the fifteenth 
eanon of the Council of Ne o-Cwsarea (held early in the third cen- 
tury). The practice, however, was by no means universal, as we 
are informed by Sozomen (/7. #. Vil. rg). Indeed, at least in 
Alexandria and in Constantinople, their number was much greater 
(see Hingham’s lz. I, p. 286), 

‘Lhe sub-deacons (the highest of the inferior orders of the 
clergy) are first mentioned in this epistle of Cornelius and in various 
epistles of Cyprian, At what time they arose we cannot tell, but 
they seem to have appeared in the East later than in the West, at 
least the first references we have to them in the Orient are in the 
fourth century, e.g. in the Afost. Const. VIII. 21. They acted as 
deacons’ assistants, preparing the sacred vessels for use at the altar, 
attended the doors during communion service, and were often em- 
ployed by the bishops for the conveyance of letters or messages to 
distant churches. See Bingham's -2¢. Bk. ILL. chap. 2. 

“0 The Acolyths (axoAouGor), another of the inferior orders of the 
clergy, are likewise first menti med here and in Cyprian’s epistles. 
They seem to have been of much later institution in the Mast, for 
we first hear of them there in the time of Justinian (Justin. A Fowl. 
59). ‘Vheir duties seem to have been to attend to the lights of the 
chureh and to gai the wine for communion service. See Bing- 
ham, thrid. chap. 

The E nore sts likewise constituted one of the inferior orders 
of ne clergy; but although we find exorcism yery frequently re- 
ferred to by the l’athers of the second century, there scems to have 
been no such office until the third century, the present being the 
carliest distinct reference to it. In the fourth century we find the 
office in all parts of the Church East and West. ‘Their duty was to 
take charge of those supposed to be possessed of an evil spirit; to 
pray with “them, care for the m, and exorcise the demon when possi- 


ble. See Gingham, #2. chap. 4. 
“The Readers, or Lectors (Greek, dvayvaorar; Latin, Lec- 
foves), constituted still another of the infertor orders, and were 


alre ady a distinct office in the time of ‘Tertullian (cf de Praserrp. 
chap. 41). From the third century on the order seems to have been 
universal. ‘Their duty was to read the Se riptures in the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, See Bingham, zd. chap. 5. 

‘s LThe Janitors, or Doorkeepers (Greek, mrAwooe or Pvpwpor; 
Latin, esti? or Janttores), ave first mentioned in this PUSsayes 
In the fourth century, however, we find them frequently referred to, 
Their office seems to have been about the same as that of the mod- 
erm janitor or sexton, See Bingham, th fd, cha ap. 0. 
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VI. 43-] 


THE NOVATIAN SCHISM. 289 


on the bed where he lay ;* if indeed we 
15 can say that such a one did receive it. And 
when he was healed of his sickness he did 
not receive the other things which it is necessary 
to have according to the canon of the Church, 
even the being sealed by the bishop.” And as 
he did not receive this,“ how could he re- 
16 ceive the Holy Spirit?” Shortly after he 
says again ; 

“Tn the time of persecution, through coward- 
ice and love of life, he denied that he was a 
presbyter. Jor when he was requested and en- 
treated -by the deacons to come out of the 
chamber in which he had imprisoned himself, 
and give aid to the brethren as far as was lawful 
and possible for a presbyter to assist those of 
the brethren who were in danger and needed 
help, he paid so little respect to the entreaties of 
the deacons that he went away and departed in 
anger. For he said that he no longer desired 

to be a presbyter, as he was an admirer 
17 of another philosophy.” Passing by a few 
things, he adds the following : 


24 There is no reason to doubt that Novatian received clinical 
baptism, as here stated by Cornelius, ‘Vhis does not imply, as is 
commonly supposed, that he was of heathen parentage, for many 
Christians postponed baptism as long as possible, in order not to 
sacrifice baptismal grace by sins cominitted after baptism. We do 
not know whether his parents were heathen or Christians. Upon 
the objection to Novyatian’s ordination, based upon his irregular 
baptism, see below, § 17- 

» rou Te oppayttbyvat UTD TOU émLaKOTOV. aobpaytrOyvat here 
means confirmation or consignation (as it was commonly called 
among the Jatins); that is, the tinposition of the hands of the 
bishop which regularly followed baptism, immediately if the bishop 
were on the ground, in other cases at as carly a date as possible. 
Vhe imposition of hands was for the purpose of conveying the Lloly 
Spirit, who should supply the newly baptized Christian with the 
necessary grace to fit him for the Christian life. Confirmation was 
thus looked upon as completing the baptism and as a necessary pre- 
condition of receiving the eucharist. At the same time, if a person 
died after baptism, before it was possible to receive imposition of 
hands, the baptism was not regarded as rendered invalid by the omis- 
sion, for in the baptism itself the full remission of sins was supposed 
to be granted. The confirmation was not necessary for such reimis- 
sion, but was necessary for the bestowal of the requisite sustaining 
grace for the Christian life. Cornelius in the present paragraph does 
not intend to imply that regenerating grace was not given in Nova- 
tian’s baptism. He means simply that the Holy Spirit was not given 
in that full measure in which it was given by the laying on of hands, 
and which was necessary for growth in grace and Christian living. 
The baptism was looked on in ordinary cases as in a sense negative, 
— effecting the washing away of sin, the laying on of hands as posi- 
tive, confirming the gilt of the Spirit. Vhe former, therefore, was 
sufficient to save the man who died immediately thereafter; the 
latter was necessary to sustain the man who still remained in the 
world. Compare with these words of Cornelius ‘Tertullian’s de 
Baptism. chap. 6. Vhe earliest extant canon on this subject is the 
thirty-eighth of the synod of Elvira (306 a.p.), which decrees that 
a sick person may in case of necessity be baptized by a Jayman, but 
that he is afterward, if he recovers, to be taken to the bishop that 
the baptism may be perfected by the laying on of hands. ‘The 
seventy-scventh canon decrees the same thing for those baptized by 
deacons, but expressly declares that if the baptized person die before 
the imposition of hands, he ts to be regarded as saved in virtue of the 
faith which he confessed in his baptism. It is not necessary to give 
other references in connection with this matter. For further par- 
ticulars, see Bingham, 7d. Vk. XI. 

On the signification of the verb oppayigw, see Suicer’s Thesan- 
rus, Wecan hardly believe that Novatian failed to reccive imposi- 
tion of hands from the bishop, for it is inconceivable that the latter 
would have omitted what was regarded as such an important pre- 
requisite to church communion in the case of one whom he ordaaned 
to the presbyterate. | Noyatian may not have reecived confirmation 
immediately after his recovery, but he must have received it before 
his ordination. As seen in § 17, itis not the omission of contirma- 
tion that causes the objections on the part of the clergy, but the 
clinical baptisin, 4 

2 he majority of the MSS., followed by Schwegler, Lacmmer, 
and Heinichen, read tovrwr, ut some of the best MSS., followed 
by all the other editors, read Trovrov, 


VoL. I. U 


“For this illustrious man forsook the Church 
of God, in which, when he believed, he was 
judged worthy of the presbyterate through the 
favor of the bishop who ordained him to the 
presbyterial office, This had been resisted by 
all the clergy and many of the laity ; because it 
was unlawful that one who had been affused on 
his bed on account of sickness as he had been 
should enter into any clerical office ;* but the 
bishop requested that he might be permitted 
to ordain this one only.” He adds to these 18 
yet another, the worst of all the man’s of- 
fenses, as follows: 

“Tor when he has made the offerings, and 
distributed a part to each man, as he gives it he 
compels the wretched man to swear in place of 
the blessing. Holding his hands in both of his 
own, he will not release him until he has sworn 
in this manner (for I will give his own words) : 
‘Swear to me by the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that you will never for- 
sake me and turn to Cornelius.’ And the 19 
unhappy man does not taste until he has 
called down imprecations on himself; and in- 
stead of saying Amen, as he takes the bread, 
he says, [ will never return to Cornelius.” 
l’arther on he says again: 20 

“ But know that he has now been made 
bare and desolate; as the brethren leave him 
every day and return to the church. Moses” 


°7 ‘This is certainly a calumny. It is possible, as Neander sug- 
gests, that Novatian, although a presbyter, withdrew somewhat 
fram active duty and lived the hfe of an ascetic, and that it is this 
to which Cornelius refers in speaking of his admiration for “ another 
philosophy.” But however that may be, Cornelius’ interpretation 
of his conduct as cowardly or unworthy is quite false. See above, 
note Tr. 

“8 Clinic baptism (so-called from x«Acvy, “a bed”) was ordinarily 
looked upon in the carly Church, in which immersion was the com- 
mon mode of baptisin, as permanently debarring a person from the 
presbyterate, and by many persons it was denied that such baptism 
was baptism at all, The latter opinion, however, the Church re- 
fused to sustain (cf. Cyprian, 4A. 75; @/. 19). The twelfth canon 
of the Council of Neo-Czesarea (held early in the fourth century) 
says, “fffany man is baptized only in time of sickness, he shall not 
he ordained a presbyter; because his faith was not voluntary, but 
as it were of constraint; except his subsequent faith and diligence 
recommend him, or else the scarcity of men make it necessary to 
ordain him.” It is clear that this canon meant to apply only to 
persons whose baptism was delayed by their own fault. It was 
common for catechumens to postpone the rite as long as possible in 
order not to forfeit baptismal grace by their post-baptismal sins, 
and it was to discourage this practice that such canons as this of 
Neo-Cxesarea were passed. Even this canon, however, provided 
for exceptional cases, and the fact that Novatian was ordained in 
spite of his irregular baptism is a proof that he must have been an 
exceptionally pious and zealous man, 

*” On Moses (or Moyses, as he is called by Cyprian), see note 9, 
above. ‘ 

Lipsius (Chron. der rim, Bischife, p. 202, note) maintains 
that Cornelius is referring, at this point, not to Novatian, but to 
Noyatus, the Garthaginian presbyter, and that Eusebius has con- 
founded the tvo men, Ife bases this opinion upon the mention of 
the five presbyters, whom he identities with those who, with Noya- 
tus, separated from the Carthaginian church in connection with the 
schism of lelicissimus (sce Cyprian, 2A. 393 @27. 43), and also upon 
the fact that Moses died before the election of Noyvatian as opposi- 
tion bishop, In reuard to the first point, it must be noticed that, im 
an epistle to Cyprian upon the schism of Novatian (Cyprian, £f. 473 
al. 50), Cornelius mentions five presbyters (including Novatus) as 
connected with Novatian in his schism, Certainly it is most natural 
to refer Cornelius’ words in this paragraph to the same five men. 
Indeed, to speak of Novatus and the five presbyters with him would 
be very peculiar, for Novatus himself was one of the five, and there- 
fore there were but four with him. As to the second pont, it may 
simply be said that Moses might well have refused to commune with 
Noyatian, before the election of the latter, secing that his position 
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CHURCH AISTORY COF /RUSEBIUS. 


(VI. 43. 


also, the blessed martyr, who lately suffered 
among us a glorious and admirable martyrdom, 
while he was yet alive, beholding his boldness 
and folly, refused to commune with him and 
with the five presbyters who with him had sep- 
arated themselves from the church.” 

At the close of his letter he gives a list 
of the bishops who had come to Rome and 
condemned the silliness of Novatus, with their 

names and the parish over which each of 
22 them presided. Ile mentions also those 
who did not come to Rome, but who ex- 
pressed by letters their agreement with the vote 
of these bishops, giving their names and the 
cities from which they severally sent them.” 
Cornelius wrote these things to l’abius, bishop of 
Antioch. 


21 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Dionysius’ Account of Serapion. 


i To this same Fabius, who seemed to lean 
somewhat toward this schism,' Dionysius of 
Alexandria also wrote an epistle.” He writes in 
this many other things concerning repentance, 
and relates the conflicts of those who had lately 
suffered martyrdom at Alexandria. After the 
other account he mentions a certain wonderful 
fact, which deserves a place in this work. It is 
as follows : 
2 “T will give thee this one example which 
occurred among us. There was with us a 
certain Serapion,®? an aged believer who had 
lived for a long time blamelessly, but had fallen 
in the trial. He besought often, but no one 
gave heed to him, because he had _ sacrificed. 
But he became sick, and for three successive 
days continued speechless and senseless. 
8 Having recovered somewhat on the fourth 
day he sent for his daughter’s son, and 
said, ‘How long do you detain me, my child? 
I beseech you, make haste, and absolve me 
speedily. Call one of the presbyters to me.’ 
And when he had said this, he became again 
speechless. And the boy ran to the presbyter. 
But it was night and he was sick, and there- 
4 fore unable tocome. But as I had com- 
manded that persons at the point of death, 
if they requested it, and especially if they had 
asked for it previously, should receive remission, 


would inevitably lead to schism. ‘There remains, therefore, no rea- 
son for supposing Kusebius mistaken, and for referring these words 
to Novatus of Carthave, instead of Novatian of Rome, 

- 89 ‘These lists of the bishops present at the council, and of those 
who expressed their agreement with the decision of the synod, are 
no longer extant. 

1 See above, chap. 39, note 7. aa : 

2 This epistle, as we may gather from the description of its con- 
tents in the next sentence, Is without doubt the same from which 
Eusebius has quoted at such length in chaps. 41 and 42. Upon the 
date and purpose of it, see chap. 41, note 1, We possess only the 
fragments quoted by Eusebius in these three chapters. 

3 Of this Serapion we know only what is told us in this chapter, 


that they might depart with a good hope, he 
gave the boy a small portion of the eucharist, 
telling him to soak‘ it and let the drops fall 

into the old man’s mouth ‘The boy re- 5 
turned with it, and as he drew near, before 

he entered, Serapion again arousing, said, ‘Thou 
art come, my child, and the preshyter could not 


come; but do quickly what he directed, and 
let me depart.’ Then the boy soaked it and 
dropped it into his mouth. And when he had 


swallowed a little, immediately he gave up 
the ghost. Is it not evident that he was 6 
preserved and his life continued till he was 
absolved, and, his sin having been blotted out, 
he could be acknowledged ® for the many good 
deeds which he had done?” 

Dionysius relates these things. 


CHAPTER UL. 


An Lpistle of Dionysius to Novatus. 


Bur let us sce how the same man addressed 
Novatus' when he was disturbing the Roman 
brotherhood. As he pretended that some of 
the brethren were the occasion of his apostasy 
and schism, as if he had been forced by them to 
proceed as he had,? observe the manner in which 
he writes to him: 

“Dionysius to his brother Novatus, greeting. 
If, as thou sayest, thou hast been led on unwil- 
lingly, thou wilt prove this if thou retirest wil- 
lingly. For it were better to suffer everything, 
rather than divide the Church of God. Even 
martyrdom for the sake of preventing division 
would not be less glorious than for refusing to 
worship idols. Nay, to me it seems greater. 
For in the one case a man suffers martyrdom 


4 amoBpe&m, This is translated by Crusé and by Salmond (in 
the Alute-Micene /athers, V1. p, 101) ‘soak (or steep) in water’; 
but the liquid is not specified in the text, and it has couscquently 
been thought by others that the bread was dipped in the wine, 
as was commonly done in the celebration of the eucharist in the 
astern Church (sce Pingham'’s ¢iavé. Dk, XV.). But it must be 
noticed that the bread was soaked not by the presbyter but by the 
boy, and that too after his return home, where there can have been 
no consecrated wine for eucharistic use, and there is no hint that 
wine was given him for the purpose by the presbyter. It therefore 
seems probable that the bread was soaked simply in water, and that 
the soaking was only in order that the old man, in his enfeebled 
state, might be able to receive the clement in a liquid instead of in a 
solid form. 

5 kara TOD OTOMATOS ErLcoTAsaL. 

§ dpodroynOyvac. ‘Whe meaning is apparently acknowledged or 
confessed by Christ,” and Valestus 1s doubtless correct in remarking 
that Dionysius was alluding to the words of Matt. x. 32. 

1 This epistle to Novatian was doubtless written in reply to a 
letter from him announcing his election to the episcopate of Rome, 
for we know that Noyatian sent such letters, as was customary, to 
all the prominent bishops of the Church. Dionysius’ epistle, there- 
fore, must have been written soon atter the election of Noviatian, 
which took place in the year 251. We have only the fragment 
quoted in this chapter. : : 

2 Novatian may well have been urged against his will to permit 
himself to be made opposition bishop; but of course, once having 
taken the step, so long as he believed im the justice of the cause for 
which he was contending, he could not turn back, but must main- 
tain his position with vigor and firmness. ‘his, of course, would 
lead his enemies to believe that be had himself sought the position, 
as Dionysius evidently believed that he had. 
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VI. 46.) 


for the sake of his own soul; in the other case 
in behalf of the entire Church. And now if 
thou canst persuade or induce the brethren to 
come to unanimity, thy righteousness wiil be 
greater than thine error, and this will not be 
counted, but that will be praised. But if thou 
canst not prevail with the disobedient, at least 
save thine own soul. I pray that thou mayst fare 
well, maintaining peace in the Lord.” 
This he wrote to Novatus, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Other Epistles of Dionysius, 


uh He wrote also an cpistle to the brethren 
in Egypt on Repentance.' Jn this he sets 
forth what seemed proper to him in regard to 
those who had fallen, and he describes the 
2 classes of transgressions. ‘Chere is extant 
also a private letter on Repentance, which he 
wrote to Conon,’ bishop of the parish of Ifer- 
mopolis, and another of an admonitory * charac- 
ter, to his flock at Alexandria. Among them 
also is the one written to Origen on Martyrdom * 
and to the brethren at Laodicea,’ of whom ‘Vhe- 
lymidres was bishop. He likewise sent one on 
Repentance to the brethren in Armenia,” of 
3 whom Merozanes was bishop. Besides all 
these, he wrote to Cornelius of Rome, when 
he had received from him an epistle against 


1 This epistle on the subject of repentance or penance, which 
was the burning one just at this time im connection with the lapsed, 
was doubtless written at about the same time with those to Fabius 
and Novatian, already referred to. No fragments of it have been 
preserved. 

2 This work (pds Kovwva tdta tis mept wetavocas ypaihy), which 
was probably written at about this same time, is mentioned also by 
pore (de vir. tl. 69). Eusebius preserves no extract from it, 

ut extended fragments have been preserved in various MSS., and 
have been published by Pitra (Sze. Sofesm. I. p. 15 sq.), though 
itis questionable whether all that he gives are genuine. ‘The trvans- 
lation of Dionysius’ works in the Al vte-Vicene athers omits all of 
these fragments, though they are interesting and valuable. lor 
further particulars, see Dittrich, p. 62. ‘Lhe general character of the 
letter must have been the same as that of the preceding. 

3 émotpentixy; literally, ‘calculated to turn.” Musculus and 
Christophorsonus translate hortatorfa s Valesius, odfur-gatorta } 
Stroth and Closs, “érmahnungsschrift”’; Cruse, ‘‘epistle of reproof.” 
The word does not necessarily carry the idea of reproof with it, but 
it is natural to suppose in the present case that it was written while 
Dionysius was absent from Alexandria, during the persecution of 
Decius, and if so, may well have contained an admonition to stead- 
fastness, and at the same tine, possibly, an argument against rigor- 
istic measures Which some of the people may have been advocating 
in reference to the lapsed. At least, the connection in which Euse- 
bius mentions it might lead us to think that it had something to do 
with that question, though, as the epistle is no longer extant, we can 
reach no certainty in the matter, — j : ‘ 

4 This epistle was doubtless written while Origen was suffering 
imprisonment in the persecution of Devius (see above, chap, 39, and 
below, p. 394), and was for the purpose of comforting and encour- 
aging him (cf. Orizen’s own work on martyrdom, referred to in 
chap. 28, above). ‘Vhe epistle is no lonwer extant. Numerous fray- 
ments are given by Gallandi, Migne, and others, which they asstn 
to this work; but Dittrich has shown (p. 35 sq.) that they are to he 
aseribed to some one else, perhaps to another Dionysius who lived 
much later than the great bishop, se 

5 ‘This epistle to the Laodiceans, which ts no longer extant, very 
likely dealt, like so many of the others, with the question of disct- 
pline, Of Thelymidres, bishop of Laodicea, we know nothing. ; 

6 We know no more about this epistle to the Armenians than is 
told us here, The character of the letter must have been similar to 
the two upon the same subject mentioned above, Of the bishop 
Merozanes nothing is known. 


VARIOUS EPISTLE 


S OF DIONYSIUS, 201 


Novatus.’ He states in this that he had been 
invited by Helenus,* bishop of Tarsus, in Cili- 
cia, and the others who were with him, lirmili- 
anus,” bishop in Cappadocia, and ‘Theoctistus,” of 
Palestine, to meet them at the synod in Antioch, 
where some persons were endeavoring to es- 

tablish the schism of Novatus. Besides this 4 
he writes that he had been informed that Fa- 

bius " had fallen asleep, and that Demetrianus 2 
had been appointed his successor in the episco- 
pate of Antioch. He writes also in these words 
concerning the bishop of Jerusalem: “ For the 
blessed Alexander™ having been confined 

in prison, passed away happily.” In addi- 5 
tion to this there is extant also a certain 

other diaconal epistle of Dionysius, sent to those 
in Kome through Hippolytus.* And he wrote 


7 On Cornelius, see above, chap. 39, note 3. His epistle to Di- 
onysius 1s no longer extant. Dionysius’ epistle to him is likewise 
lost, and is known to us only from what Eusebius tells us here. It 
was written atter the death of Fabius of Antioch (see below, § 4), 
and therefore probably in 253 (see above, chap, 39, note 7). It has 
been questioned whether this synod of Antioch to which, accord- 
ing to Musebius, Dionysius referred, was really held, or only 
projected, The Letvellus Synodteus records it as an actual synod, 
but its authority is of no weicht. On the other hand, Kusebius’ 
words seem plainly to indicate that he believed that the council was 
really held, tor he speaks of it as “¢he synod at Antioch”; had he 
thoneht of it only as projected, he could hardly have referred to it 
in such definite terms. In spite, therefore, of the doubts of Dittrich, 
Hefele, and others, Lam imelined to believe that Eusebius supposed 
that the synod had actuaily been held in Antioch. Whether the 
epistle of Dionysius warranted him in drawing that conclusion is 
another question, which cannot be deciled. I look upon it, how- 
ever, as probable that, had the synod been simply projected and 
filed to convene, some indication of that fact would have been given 
by Dionysius, and would have caused a modification of Eusebius’ 
statement, 

8 JIclenus, bishop of Tarsus, played a prominent part in the con- 
troversy concerning the re-baptism of heretics, maintaining, like 
most of the Oriental bishops, the necessity of re-baptizing them (sce 
below, Bk. WIT. chap. 5), and also in the controversy which arose 
about Paul of Samosata (see bk. VII. chaps. 28 and 30). From the 
latter chapter we should gather that he presided at the final council 
in Antioch, which passed condemnation upon Paul, Firmilian, who 
seems to have presided at the previous councils, having died on his 
way to the last ong. Of Helenus’ dates we know only what we can 
gather from the facts here stated. Me must have been bishop as 
carly as 252; and he cannot have died until after 265 (on the date of 
the Antiochtan synod at which Paul was condemned, sce Bk. VII. 
chap. 29, note 1). 

"On birmilian, see above, chap. 26, note 3. 

™ On ‘Theoctistus, see above, chap. 19, note 27, 

1 On babius, bishop of Antioch, see above, chap. 39, note 7. 


in the bishopric of Antioch, is mentioned also in Lk. VII. chaps. 5, 
r4, 27, and 30, he date of his accession is uncertain; but as 


-Pabins died probably in 253 (possibly in 252), we can fix approxi- 


mately the beginning of his episcopate. In bk. VIT. chaps. 5 and 14, 
he is said to have survived Gallienus’ edict of toleration (260 A.D.) ; 
but as Harnack has shown (Zez#t des Jenatifus, p. 51), this notice 1s 
quite unreliable, as are also the notices in the Chronrcele. We can 
only say that his successor, Paul, became bishop between the years 
257 and 260. 

45 On Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, see above, chap. 8, note 6. 

M ‘The interpretation of this sentence is very difficult, ‘The Greek 
runs ¢éis TavTy Kal ETepa Tis EMLaTOAN ToLs Ev ‘Pwy TOD Acovvaorov 
theperat Sraxovixyn Sea ‘Immodvrov, ‘Vhe ibéperar, according to the 
usage of Musebius, must mean ‘‘is extant,” and some participle (e.g. 
“written” or sent’) must then be supplied before Sta ‘lirwoAvrov, 
Whether Huscbius means that the letter was written by Hlippolytus 
or was carried by him to Rome cannot be determined, ‘The latter is 
more probable, and is the commonly accepted interpretation, ‘Vhat 
Musebins should name a messenger in this particular case and in no 
other seems peculiar, unless it be supposed that Hippolytus was so 
prominent a character as to merit especial mention, Who he was 
we do not know, for chronology will not permit us (as was formerly 
done by some scholars) to identify him with the great writer of the 
Roman church (sce above, chaps. 20 and 22), and no other Hippoly- 
tus of prominence is known to us. In view of Eusebius’ mention of 
the name at this point, 1 am inclined, however, to think that he, 
knowing so litde about the Roman Hippolytus, fancied tliat this was 
the same man, If he did, he had good reason to mention him, “The 
word *diaconal” (Seaxovixy) in this sentence has caused much 
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DHE CHURCH HISTORY OF HUSEBIUS. 


[ VI. 46. 


another to them on Peace, and likewise on Re- 
pentance ; and yet another to the confessors 


dispute. Rufinus translates epistola de mintistertis ; Valesius, 
epistola de officio diacont, that is, “* concerning the office (or duties) 
of the diaconate,” and it seems out of the question to understand 
the word in any other way, Why Dionysius should address an epistie 
on this subject to the Roman church IL is npossible to say. Mavis- 
tris supposed that it was called *diaconal” because it was to be 
read in church by a deacon, and concluded that it was an exhorta- 
tion to peace, since it was customary for the deacons to offer the 
eipyvixa, or prayers for peace, ‘he supposition is attractive, for it 
is natural to think that this epistle, like the others, discussed the 
Novatian schism and contained an exhortation to peace, But we 
cannot without further evidence adopt Mayistris’ explanation, nor 
indeed can we assume that a diaconal epistle as such (whether the 
word ts a technical one or not, and though it might seem such we 


have no other trace of such a use of it) had to do with the unity | 


or peace of the Church. We must, in fact, leave the matter quite 
undetermined. Compare Dittrich, “472. p. 55. 

15 Of these two epistles to the Romans we know only the titles, 
as given here by Eusebius. 


{ tial list of them is given, 


there who still held to the opinion of Novatus.™ 
He sent two more to the same persons after 
they had returned to the Church. And he com- 


/municated with many others by letters, which 


he has left behind him as a benefit in various 


ways to those who now diligently study his 
writings.” 


10 On these confessors, and their return to the Church, see above, 
chap. 43, note g. Dionysius’ epistles to them are known to us only 
from Eusebius’ reference to them in this passage. 

17 Besides the epistles mentioned by Eusebius in this and the 
previous chapter we know at least the tides of a number of others. 
In Bk. VIL. many are referred to, and extracts from some are quoted 
by EBusebius. See especially Bk. VIL. chap. 26, where another par- 
1 Kusebius does not pretend to mention all 
of Dionysius’ epistles; indeed, he states that he wrote many besides 
those ientioned. — For further particulars in regard to all the epistles 
known to us, see Dittrich’s monograph, 
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BOOK Vit: 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN this seventh book of the Church History, 
the great bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius,! shall 
again assist us by his own words; relating the 
several affairs of his time in the epistles which 
he has left. I will begin with them. 


CHAPLIIER oI. 
The Wickedness of Decitus and Gallus. 


When Decius had reigned not quite two 
years,' he was slain with his children, and Gallus 
succeeded him. At this time Origen died, be- 
ing sixty-nine years of age.” Dionysius, writing 
to Hermammon,’ speaks as follows of Gallus : * 

Gallus neither recognized the wickedness of 
Decius, nor considered what had destroyed him ; 
but stumbled on the same stone, though it lay 
before his eyes. For when his reign was pros- 
perous and affairs were proceeding according to 
his mind, he attacked the holy men who were 
interceding with God for his peace and welfare. 
Therefore with them he persecuted also their 
prayers in his behalf.’ So much concerning 
him. 


1 On Dionysius, see especially Bk. VI. chap. 40, note 1. 

1 Decius reigned about thirty months, from the summer of 249 
until almost the close of the year 251 (see Villemont, ///st. dvs 
Emp. 1. p. 285). His son Herennius Etruscus was slain with his 
father in a battle fought against the Goths in Vhrace; another son, 
Hostilianus, was associated in the purple with Decius’ successor, 
Gallus, but died soon afterwards, probably by the plague, which was 
at that time raging; possibly, as was suspected, by the treachery of 
Gallus. There has been some controversy as to whether Hostiltanus 
was a son, or only a nephew, or a son-in-law of Decius. Husebius 
in speaking of more than one son becomes an independent witness 
to the former alternative, and there is really little reason to doubt it, 
for Zosimus’ statements are explicit (see Zosimus, J. 25, and cf, 
Tillemont, 237d. p. 506). Two other sons are mentioned in one in- 
scription, but its genuineness is doubtful. Eusebius, however, may be 
urged as a witness that he had more than two (cf. Tillemont, réad.). 

2 évos SéovtTa THs CwHns €PdouyKovTa aromAnaas é7n TeAEVTA, 
Upon the date of Origen’s birth and upon his life in general, see 
above, Bk. VI. chap. 2, note 1, and below, p. 391 Sq. 

3 Of this Hermammon we know nothing. The words of Euse- 
bius at the close of chap. 22, below, lead us to think that he was 
probably a bishop of some church in Fvypt. Fragments of the 
epistle addressed to him are preserved in this chapter and in chapters 
10 and 23, below, Itis possible that Dionysius wrote more than one 
epistle to Hermammon and that the fragments which we have are 
from different letters. This, however, is not probable, for Musebius 
gives no hint that he is quoting from more than one epistle, and, 
moreover, the three extracts which we have correspond punaieanely 
with one another, seeming to be drawn from a single epistle which 
contained a description of the conduct of successive emperors toward 
the Christians. ‘Phe date of the epistle is given at the close o 
chap. 23; namely, the ninth year of the Emperor Gallienus (i.e. 
August, 261-August, 262), reckoning from the time of his associa- 
tion with his father Valertan in the purple. 

4 Gallus succeeded Decius toward the close of the year 251 
and reigned until the summer of 253 (some with less ground say 


CHAPTER IT. 
The Bishops of Rome in those Times. 


Cornettus,' having held the episcopate in the 
city of Rome about three years, was succeeded 
by Lucius.? He died in less than eight months, 
and transmitted his office to Stephen. Diony- 


254), when he was slain, with his son, by his own soldiers. His 
persecution of the Christians (under him, for instance, Cornelius, 

ishop of Rome, was banished, see above, Bk. VI. chap. 39, note 3), 
seems to have been less the result of a deeply rooted religious con- 
viction and a fixed political principle (such as Decius possessed) 
than of the terrible plague which had begun during the reign of 
Decius and was ravaging the empire during the early part of Gallus’ 
reign (see Villemont’s //¢st, dvs Furp. 11. p, 288). He persecuted, 
therefore, not so much as a matter of principle as because he desired 
either to appease the populace or to propitiate the Gods, whom 
he superstitiously believed, as the people did, to be the authors of 
the terrible scourge, 

! On Cornelius, see Bk. VI, chap. 39, note 3. 

? Kuscebius makes Cornelius’ episcopate a year too long (see 
Uk. VI. chap. 39, note 3), and hence puts the accession of Julius too 
late. Jerome puts him in the second year of Gallus (see the same 
note) and gives the duration of his episcopate as eight months, agree- 
ing with Musebius in the present passage. Vhe Armenian Chron. 
puts Lucius in the seventh year of Philip, and assigns only two 
months to his episcopate. Put it is far out of the way, as also in 
regard to Cornelius. ‘The Liberian catalogue assigns three years 
aud eight months to Lucius’ episcopate, putting his death in 255; 
but Lipsius has shown conclusively that this must be incorrect, and 
concludes that he held office eight mouths, from June, 253, to March, 
254. Ile was banished while bishop of Rome, but returned ve 
soon, and died in a short time, probably a natural death. The strife 
in regard to the lapsed, begun while Cornelius was bishop, continued 
under him, and he followed the liberal policy of his predecessor. 
One letter of Cyprian addressed to him is extant (4A. 57; @é, 61). 

3 Lipsius puts the accession of Stephen on the twelfth of May, 
254, and his death on the second of August, 257, assigning him an 
episcopate of three years, two months and twenty-ore days. The 
dates given by the chief authorities vary greatly. Vhe Liberian 
catalogue gives four years, two months and twenty-one days, which 
Lipsius corrects simply by reading three instead of four years, for 
the latter figure is impossible (see chap. s, note 5). Eusebius, in 
chap. 5, tells us that Stephen held office two years. Jerome's ver- 
sion of the Chrow. says three years, but puts his accession in the 
second year of Gallus, which is inconsistent with his own statement 
that Cornelius became bishop in the first year of Gallus. The Arme- 
nian Chron. agrees with Eusebius’ statement in chap. 5, below, in 
assigning two years to the episcopate of Stephen, but puts his acces- 
sion in the seventh year of Philip, which, like his notices of Cornelius 
and Lucius is far out of the way. 

The discussion in regard to the lapsed still continued under 
Stephen. But the chief controversy of the time was in regard to 
the re-baptism of heretics, which caused a severe rupture between the 
churches of Rome and Carthage. Stephen held, in accordance with 
ancient usage and the uniform custom of the Roman church (though 
under Callistus heretics were re-baptized according to Hippolytus, 
Phil. UX. 7), that baptism, even by heretics and schismatics, is 
valid; and that one so bapuzed is not to be re-haptized upon entering 
the orthodox church, but is to be received hy the imposition of 
hands. Cyprian, on the other hand, supported ty the whole of the 
Asiatic and African church, maintained the invalidity of such baptism 
and the necessity of re-baptism. ‘The controversy became very 
sharp, and seems to have resulted in Stephen’s hurling an excom- 
munication against the Asiatic and African churches. Compare the 
epistic of Firmilian to Cyprian (74. 75), and that of Dionysius, 
quoted by Eusebius in chap. 5, below, Stephen appears to have 
been a man of very dictatorial and overbearing temper, tf our 
authorities are to be relied upon, and seems to bave made over- 
weening claims in regard to Rome's prerogatives; to have been the 
first in fact to assume that the bishop of Rome had the right of 
exercising control over the whole Church (see especially the epistle 
of Firmilian to Cypnan; Cyprian's /f7stlrs, No. 745 al. 75). It 
must be remembered, however, that we know Stephen only through 
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ORY OF EUSERBIUS. [VIL. 2. 


sius yee to him the first of his letters on bap- 
tism,* as no small controversy had arisen as to 
whether those who had turned from any heresy 
should be purified by baptism. For the ancient 
custom prevailed in regard to such, that they 
should receive only the laying on of hands with 
prayers.’ 


CHARTER. Vii. 


Cyprian, and the Bishops with him, first taught 
that tt was necessary to purify by Baptism 
those converted from Heresy. 


First of all, Cyprian, pastor of the parish of 
Carthage,’ maintained that they should not be 
received except they had been purified from 
their error by baptism. But Stephen consider- 
ing it unnecessary to add any innovation contrary 
to the tradition which had been held from the 
beginning, was very indignant at this.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Epistles which Dionysius wrote on this 
Subject. 


Dionysius, therefore, having communicated 
with him extensively on this question by letter," 
finally showed him that since the persecution 


the accounts of his opponents. Tt had been the practice in the 
churches of Asia fora long time before Cyprian to re-baptize heretics 
and schismatics (cf. the epistle of Wirmilian to Cyprian, and the 
epistle of Dionysius, quoted by Eusebius in chap. 5, below), and the 
custom prevailed also in Africa, though it seems to hz Wve been a 
newer thing there. Cyprian, in his epistle to Jubaiauus (///. 72, 
al. 73), does not trace it back beyond Agrippinus, bishop of C arth: ee 
under whom the practice was sane tioned by a council (186-187 or 
215-217 A-D.). Under Cyprian himself the practice was confirmed 
by a council at Carthage, in 255 A.D. The more liberal view of the 
Roman church, however, in time prevailed and was confirmed with 
some limitations by the Council of Arles, in 314. Stephen figures 
in tradition as a martyr, but there is no reason to think that he was 
one, for the Church was enjoying comparative peace at the time of 
his death. Two epistles are extant, addressed to him by Cyprian 
(Nos. 66 and 71, a/. 68 and 72). A number of Cyprian's epistles 
refer to Stephen. 

4 Six epistles by Dionysius on the subject of baptism are men- 
tioned by Eusebius (see below, chap. 5, note 6). It is clear that 
Dionysius, so far as 1 usebius knew, wrote but one to Stephen 
on this subject, for he calls the one which he wrote to Nystus the 
second (in chap, 5). Dionysius’ own opinion on the subject of 
re-baptism is plain enough from Busebius’ words in this chapter, 
and also from Dionysius’ own words in chap. 5, below. IIe sided 
with the entire Eastern and African church in refusing to admit the 

validity of heretical baptism, and in requiring a convert from the 
heretics to be f washed and cleansed from the filth of the old and 
impure leayen’?’ (see chap. 5, § 5). 5 See note 3. 
1 From 247 or 248 to 258, when he suffered martyrdom, 

2 See the previous chapter, note 3. 

1 &a ypappatwv, which might mean “letters,” but in the pres- 
ent case must refer apparently to a single letter (the plural, ypap- 
para, like the Latin d/tterxae, was very ‘commonly used to denote a 
single epistle), for in chap. 2 Kusebius says that Dionysius’ first 
epistle on baptism was addressed to Stephen, and in chap. 5 informs 
us that his second was addressed to Xystus. “he epistle mentioned 
here must be the one referred to in chap. 2 and must have been 
deyoted chiefly to the question of the re-baptism of heretics or 
schismatics (rept rourov referring evidently to the subject spoken of 
in the previous chapter). But Musebius cuite, irreleyantly quotes 
from the epistle a passage not upon the subject in hand, but upon an 
entirely different one, viz. upon the peace which had been estab- 
lished in the Hastern churches, after the disturbances caused by the 
schism of Noy atian (see Bk. VI. chap. 43 sq.). ‘That the peace 
spoken of in this eptstle cannot mean, as Baronius held, that the 
Eastern churches had come over to Stephen's opinion in regard to 
the subject of baptism is clear enough from the fact that Dionysius 
wrote another epistle to Stephen's successor (sce the next chapter) 


had abated,” the churches everywhere had re- 
jected the novelty of Novatus, and were at 
peace among themselves. He writes as follows : 


CEAP DG Ra Vs 
The Peace following the Persecution, 


“Bur know now, my brethren, that all 1 
the churches throughout the East and be- 
yond, which formerly were divided, have hecome 
united. 
one mind, and rejoice greatly in the peace which 
has come beyond expectation. ‘Thus Demetri- 
anus in Antioch,' Theoctistus in Coesarea, Maza- 
banes in /ilia, Marinus in Tyre (Alexander 
having fallen asleep) Heliodorus in Laodicea 
(Thelymidres being dead), Helenus in ‘Varsus, 
andeall the churches of Cilicia, Mirmilianus, and 
all Cappadocia. I have named only the more 
illustrious bishops, that I may not make my 
epistle too long and my words too burden- 
some. And all Syria, and Arabia to which 2 
you send help when needed,’ and whither 
you have just written,t Mesopotamia, Pontus, 
Bithynia, and in short all everywhere are re- 
joicing and glorifying God for the unanimity 
and brotherly love.” Thus far Dionysius. 

But Stephen, having filled his office two 3 
years, was succeeded by Xystus.2 Diony- 


in which he still defended the practice of re-baptism. In fact, the 
passage quoted by Eusebius from Dionysius’ epistle to Stephen has 
no reference to the subject of baptism. 

2 "The persecution referred to is that of Decius. 

1 On Demetrianus, Vhelymidres, and Helenus, see Bk. VI. chap. 
46. On Theoctistus, see ad. chap, 19, note 27; on Firmilian, cds. 
ch. ip, 26, note 3; on Mazabanes, edt. chap. 39, note 5. 

“ This clause (xotpntertos ’\AeEorSpav) is placed by Rufinus, 
followed by Stroth, Zimmermann, Vv alesins (in his notes), Closs. 
and Cruse, immediately after the words ‘t Mazabanes in Ailia.”? 


ae 
But all the MSS. followed by all the other editors give the clause in 


the position which it occupies above in my translation. It is natu- 
ral, of course, to think of the famous Alex: under of Jerusalem as re- 

fered to here (Dk. WI. che up. 8, note 6), but it is difficult to see how, 

if he were referred to, the words could stand in the position which 
they occupy in the text. Tt is not impossible, however, to assume 
simple carclessness on Dionysius’ part to explain the peculiar order, 
and thus hold that Alexander of Jerusalem is here referred to. Nor 
is it, on the other hand, impossible (though certainly difficult) to 
suppose that Dionysius is referring to a bishop of ‘Tyre named Alex- 
ander, whom we hear of from no other source. 

3 The church of Rome had been from an early date very liberal 
in assisting the needy in every quarter. See the epistle of Diony- 
sius of Corinth to Soter, bishop of Rome, quoted above in Bk. 1V. 
chap. 23. 

4 Dionysius speaks just below (§ 6) of epistles or an epistle of 
Stephen upon the subject of baptism, in which he had announced 
that he would no longer commune with the Oriental bishops, who 
held to the custom of baptizing heretics. And itis this epistle which 
must have stirred up the rage of Pirmilian, which shows itself in his 
epistle to Cyprian, already mentioned. ‘Lhe eyisde of Stephen re- 
ferred to here, however, c: annot be identical aati that one, or Dio- 
nysius would not speak ‘of it in such a pleasant tone. It very likely 
had something to do with the heresy of Novatian, of which Diony- 
sius is writing. It is no longer extant, and we know only what 
Dionysius tells us abont it in this passae. 

i Known as ee Tl. in the list of Romen bishops. On Six- 
tus I. see above, Bk. TV. chap. 4, note 3. That Nystus (or Sixtus) 
was martyred Ae Valerian we are told not only by the Li- 
berian catalogue, but also by Cyprian, in an epistle written shortly 
before his own dee ith, in 258 (No. &1, a7. 80), in which he gives 
a detailed account of it. There is no reason to doubt the date 

given by the Liberian catalogue (Aug. 6, 2 58) 3 for the epistle of 
© “yp rian shows that it must have taken place just about that ume, 

Valerian having sent a very severe rescript to the Senate in the sum- 
mer of 258. ‘This fixed point for the martyrdom of Xystus enables 


And all the bishops everywhere are of 
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sius wrote hima second epistle on baptism,® in 
which he shows him at the same time the opin- 
ion and judgment of Stephen and the other 
bishops, and speaks in this manner of 
4 Stephen: “He therefore had written pre- 
viously concerning Helenus and Virmilia- 
nus, and all those in Cilicia and Cappadocia 
and Galatia and the neighboring nations, saying 
that he would not commune with them for this 
same cause ; namely, that they re-baptized here- 
tics. but consider the importance of the 
5 matter. For truly in the largest synods of 
the bishops, as I learn, decrees have been 
passed on this subject, that those coming over 
from heresies should be instructed, and then 
should be washed‘ and cleansed from the filth 
of the old and impure leaven. And I wrote 
entreating him concerning all these things.” 
Further on he says : 
6 “T wrote also, at first in few words, re- 
cently in many, to our beloved fellow-pres- 
byters, Dionysius * and Philemon,’ who formerly 
had held the same opinion as Stephen, and had 


written to me on the same matters.” So much| 


in regard to the above-mentioned controversy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Heresy of Sabellius. 


HE refers also in the same letter to the heret- 
ical teachings of Sabellius,’ which were in his 
time becoming prominent, and says : 


us to rectify all the dates of the bishops of this period (cf. Lipsius, 
Zc.). As to the duration of his episcopate, the ancient authorities 
differ greatly, Vhe Liberian catalogue assigns to it two years 
eleven Ben and six days, but this is tmpossible, as can be gath- 
ered from Cyprian’s epistle, Gipsius retains the months and days 
(twelve or six days), rejecting the two years as an interpolation, and 
thus putting his accession on Aug. 24 (or 31), 257. According to 
Eusebius, chap, 27, and the Armenian C/rox., he held office eleven 
years, which is quite tinpossible, and which, as Lipsius remarks, ts 
due to the cleven months which stood in the original source from 
which the notice was taken, and which appears in the Liberian 
catalogue. Jerome’s version of the Cron. ascribes eight years to 
his episcopate, but this, too, is quite impossible, and the date given 
for his accession (the first year of Valerian) is inconsistent with 
the notice which he gives in regard to Stephen. Xystus upheld 
the Roman practice of accepting heretics and schismatics without 
re-baptism, but he seems to have adopted a more conciliatory tone 
toward those who held the opposite view than his predecessor Ste- 
phen had done (cf Pontius’ Ie Cypréant, chap. 14). : 

6 Vhe first of Dionysius’ episties on baptism was written to 
Stephen of Rome, as we learn from chap. 2, above. Four others 
are mentioned by Eusebius, addressed respectively to Philemon, a 
Roman presbyter (chap. 7, § 1), to Dionysius of Rome (2622. § 6), 
to Xystus of Rome (chap. 9, § 1), and to Xystus and the church 
of Rome (shzid. § 6). 

7 aroAovaadtbat, 

8 Dionysius afterward became Xystus’ successor as bishop of 
Rome. See below, chap. 27, note 2. 

9 Of this Philemon we know only that he was a presbyter of 
Rome at this time (see below, chap. 7, § 1). A fragment from 
Dionysius’ epistle to him on the subject of baptism is quoted in that 


. chapter. 


1 Of the life of Sabcllius we know very little. He was at the 
head of the Monarchian (modalistic) party in Rome during the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus (198-217), and was there perhaps even 
earlier. He is, and was already in the fourth century, commonly 
called a native of Africa, but the first one directly to state this 1s 
Basil, and the opinion seems to rest upon the fact that his views 
were especially popular in Pentapolis as early as the middle of the 
third century, as Dionysius says here, _ippolytus in speaking of 
him does not mention his birthplace, which causes Stokes to incline 


“Wor concerning the doctrine now agitated 
in Ptolemais of Pentapolis, — which is impious 
and marked by great blasphemy against the 
Almighty God, the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and contains much unbelief respecting 
his Only Begotten Son and the first-born of 
every creature, the Word which became man, 
and a want of perception of the Holy Spirit, 
—as there came to me communications from 
both sides and brethren discussing the matter, 
I wrote certain letters treating the subject as in- 
structively as, by the help of God, I was able? 
Of these I send* thee copies.” 


CHAPTER: Wii. 


The Abominable Error of the Heretics; the 
Divine Vision of Dionysius; and the Eccle- 
Stastical Canon which he received. 


In the third epistle on baptism which 1 
this same Dionysius wrote to Philemon,} 
the Roman presbyter, he relates the following : 

“ But I examined the works and traditions of 
the heretics, defiling my mind for a little time 
with their abominable opinions, but receiving 
this benefit from them, that I refuted them 
by mysclf, and detested them all the more. 
And when a certain brother among the 2 
presbyters restrained me, fearing that I 
should be carried away with the filth of their 
wickedness (for it would defile my soul),—in 
which also, as I perceived, he spoke the truth, 


to the opinion that he was a native of Rome. The matter, in fact, 
cannot be decided. We are told by Hippolytus that Callistus led 
Sabellius into heresy, but that after he became pope he excommu- 
nicated him in order to gain a reputation for orthodoxy. Of the 
later life of Sabellius we know nothing. His writings are no longer 
extant, though there are apparently quotations from some of them 
in M!piphanius, 4/. 62, and Athanasius, Contra Arian. Oratio 4. 

In the third century those Monarchians (modalists) who were 
known as Paeripassians in the West were called Sabellians in the 
East. In the fourth and fifth centuries the Fathers used the term 
Sabellianism in a general sense for various forms of Monarchianism, 
all of which, however, tended in the one direction, viz. toward the 
denial of any personal distinction in the Godhead, and hence the 
identification of Father and Son. And so we characterize every 
teaching which tends that way as Sabellianistic, although this form of 
Monarchianism is really much older than Sabellius. See Harnack's 
article on Monarchianism in Herzog, 2d ed. (abridged translation in 
Schaff-Herzoz), and Stokes’ article on Sabellius and Sabellianism 
in the Diet. of Chrrst. Hiroe, both of which give the literature, and 
Schaft’s Ch. 4/7st. IL. p. 580 sqq., which gives the sources in full. 
Neander’s account deserves especial notice. Upon Eusebius’ atu- 
tude toward Sabellianism, see above, p. 13 sq. 

2 énéatetAa Tiva ws ebuvyOyY, TapacyxorTos TOU Geov, SidacKaAdr- 
KWTEpov Uiyyoumevos, OY Ta avTiypaha exeuWa gor. Of these let- 
ters no fragments are extant. They are not to be confounded with 
the four books against Sabellius, addressed to Dionysius of Rome, 
and mentioned in chap. 26, below. It is possible, as Dittrich sug- 
ests, that they included the letters on the same subject to Ammon, 
Velesphorus, Muphranor, and others which Eusebius mentions in 
that chapter. Upon Dionysius’ attitude toward Sabellianism, see 
above, Bk. WI. chap, 40, note 1. | 

3 Sreuwa, The epistolary aorist as used here does not refer to 
a past time, but to the time of the writing of the letter, which is 
past when the person to whom the letter is sent reads the words. 
The same word (éreuWa) is used in this sense in Acts xxiil. 30, 
2 Cor. ix. 3, Eph. vi. 22, Col. iv. 8. Cf. the remarks of Bishop 
Lightfoot in his Commentary on Galatians, VI. 11. 

! Of this Philemon we know no more than we can gather from 
this chapter. Upon Dionysius’ position on the re-baptism of heretics, 
see above, chap. 2, note 4, and upon his other epistles on that sub- 
ject, see chap. 5, note 6. 
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THEY CHURCHYHISTORY lOF 


EVSEBIUS. (VU. 7. 


—a vision sent from God came and strength- 
ened me. And the word which came to 
3  mecommanded me, saying distinctly, ‘Read 
everything which thou canst take in hand,* 
for thou art able to correct and prove all; and 
this has been to thee from the beginning the 
cause of thy faith.’ I received the vision as 
agreeing with the apostolic word, which says 
to them that are stronger, ‘Be skillful money- 
changers.’ ”’ 3 
4 Then after saying some things concerning 
all the heresies he adds: “1 received this 
rule and ordinance from our blessed father,! 
Heraclas.. For those who came over from 
heresies, although they had apostatized from the 
Church, — or rather had not apostatized, but 
seemed to meet with them, yet were charged 
with resorting to some false teacher, — when he 
had expelled them from the Church he did not 
receive them back, though they entreated for it, 
until they had publicly reported all things which 
they had heard from their adversaries ; but then 
he received them without requiring of them 
another baptism.® For they had formerly re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit from him.” 


2 Dionysius, in following this vision, was but showing himself a 
genuine disc iple of his master Origen, and exhibiting the true spirit 
of the earlier Alexandrian school. 

3 ws aTOTTOALK) (hurt 7) ) TVUTPENOV .. , Lr cabe Soxiwoe TPATECIT AL. 
This saying, sometimes in the brief form given here, sometimes as 
part of a longer sentence (c.g. in Clement of Alex. Strom. 1. 28, 
yiverbe 5é Barco Tapas TeCiTaL, Teh Mev ATOOOKLMAGOVTES, TO 6 K¢ BANE 
Katéxovres), appears very freque ally i the writings of the Fathers, 
Tn some cases it is cited (in connection with + The SS. V. 21, 22) on 
the authority of Paul (in the present case as an “ apostolic word’), 
in other cases on the authority of ** Scripture” (7) ypady, or ye ypa- 
mrat, or Geros Aoyos), in still more cases as an utterance of Christ 
himself. 
words, and that the words used by Paul in 1 Thess, v. 21, 22, were 
likewise spoken by Christ in the same comection, We may, in 
fact, with considerable confidence recognize in these words part of 
a genuine extra-canonical saying of Christ, which was widely cur- 
rent in the carly Church. We are to explain the words then not 
as so many have done, as merely based upon the words of Christ, 
reported in Matt. xxv. 12 sq., or upon the words of Paul alre ady 
referred to, but as an actual utterance of the Master. More- 
over, we may, since Resch’s careful discussion of the whole sub- 


ject of the Avrafha (or extra-canonical sayings of Christ), with 

considerable confidence assume that these words were handed 

down to post-apostolic times not in an apocryphal gospel, nor 
Pp I *} 


by mere oral tradition, but in the original Hebrew Matthew, of 
which Papias and many others tell us, and whic h is probably to be 
looked upon as a pre- canonical gospel, wz the ‘ Ur-Marcus” the 
main source of our present gospels of Matthew and Luke, and 
through the “ Uy-Marcus” one of the sources of our present Cospel 
of Mark. Looked upon in this light these words quoted by 1)io- 
nysius become of great interest tous, ‘They (or a part of the same 
saying) are quoted more frequently by the Fathers than any other of 
the dyrapha (Resch, on p. 116 sq. gives 69 instances), “Their in- 
terpretation, in connection with the words of Paul in 1 Thess. v. 
21, 22, has been very satisfactorily discussed by Hiinsel in the 
Studicn und Kritthen, 1836, p.170 sq. They undoubtedly mean 
that we are to test and to distinguis 1 between the true and the false, 
the good and the bad, as a skillful money-changer distinguishes 
good and bad coins. For a full discussion of this utterance, and for 
an exhibition of the many other patristic p: sere in which it 
occurs, see the may gnific ent work of Alfred Resch, lgrap/as lusser- 
canonische Lvangeltenfragmente, in Gebh: de and Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Vid. V. Heft 4, Leipzig, 1889; the most 
complete and satisfac tory” discussion of the whole subject of the 
Agrapha which we have, 

-4 mana, According to Suicer (Thesaurus) all bishops in the 
Occident as late as the fifth century were called Pape as a mark of 
honor, and though the term by that time had begun to be used in 
a distinctive sense of the bishop of Rome, the older usage continued 
in parts of the West outside of Italy, ‘until Gregory VIT. (a.p. 
1075) forbade the use of the name for any other than the pope. In 
the Kast the word was used for a long time as the especial title of 
the bishops of Alexi undria and of Rome (see Suicer’s 7/esaurus 
and Giescler’s Church fist. Harper's edition, 1, p, 499)+ 


There can be little doubt that Christ really did utter these, 


Again, after treating the question thor- 5 
oughly, he adds: “T have learned also that 
this ‘is not a novel practice introduced in Africa 
alone, but that even long ago in the times of the 
bishops before us this opinion has been adopted 
in the most populous churches, and in synods of 
the brethren in Iconium and Syynada,* and by 
many others. To overturn their counsels and 
throw them into strife and contention, I cannot 
endure. For it is said,‘ Thou shalt not remove 
thy neighbor’s landmark, which thy fathers have 
set. >”) tn 

His fourth epistle on baptism?! was writ- 6 
ten to Dionysius '* of Rome, who was then a 
presbyter, but not long after received the epis- 
copate of that church. It is evident from what 
is stated of him by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
that he also was a learned and admirable man. 
Among other things he writes to him as follows 
concerning Novatus : 


CHAPTER, VIII. 


Lhe Lleterodoxy of Novatus. 


“For with good reason do we feel hatred 
toward Novatian,! who has sundered the Church 
and drawn some of the brethren into impiety 
and blasphemy, and has introduced impious 
teaching concerning God, and has calumniated 
our most compassionate Lord Jesus Christ as 
unmerciful. And besides all this he rejects the 


5 On Heraclas, see Bk. VI. chap. 3, note 2. 

" Compare Cyprian’s epistle to Quintus concerning the baptism 
of heretics (Z/. 70, ad. 71). Cyprian there takes the position stated 
here, that those who have been baptized in the Church and have 
afterward gone over to beresy and then returned again to the Church 
are not to be re-baptized, but to be received with the laying on of 
hands only. ‘This of course does not at all invalidate the position 
of Cyprian and the others who re-baptized heretics, for they bap- 
tized heretics not because they had been heretics, but because they 
had not received true baptism, nor indeed any baptism at all, whic h 
it was impossible, in their view, for a heretic to give. They there- 
fore repudiated (as Cyprian does i in the epistle referred to) the term 
re-baptism, denying that they xe-baptized anybody 

7 Namely the re-baptism (or, as they would say, the Jaftisit) of 
those who had received baptism only at the hands of heretics stand- 
ing without the communion of the Church. 

8 Iconium was the principal city of Lycaonia, and Synnada a 
city of Phrygia. The synod of Tconium referred to here is men- 
tioned also by Virmilian in his epistle to Cyprian, §§ 7 and 19 
(Cypriant Ep. 74, al. 75). Vrom that epistle we learn that the 
synod was attended by bishops from Phryg ta, Cilicia, Galatia, and 
other countries, and that heretical baptism was entirely rejec ted by 
it. Moreover, we learn that Mirmilian himself was present at the 
synod, and that it was held a considerable time before the writing 
of his epistle. Vhis leads us to place me synod between 230 (on 
Virmilian’s dates, see above, Dk. VI. chap. 26, note 4) and 240 or 
250. Since it took place aicansiders ub (6 time be fore Firmilian wrote, 
itcan hardly have been held much Inter than 24yo. Of the synod of 
Synnada, we know nothing, It very likely took place about the 
same time. Sce Hefele’s Concdliengesch. 1. p. 107 sq. Dionysius 
was undoubtedly correct in appealing to ancient custom for the 
practice which he supported (see above, chap. 2, note 3). 

” dyot, i.e. ** Vhe Scripture saith,’ 

10 Deut. xix. rq. 

1 On Dionysius’ other epistles on baptism, see above, chap. 5, 
note 6. 

12 On Dionysius of Rome, see below, chap, 27, note 2. 

‘The majority of the MSS. have Noovariavw,a few Navariave, 
This is the only place in which the name Novatian occurs in Muse- 
bius’ 47s istory, and here it is used not by Eusebius himself but 
hy Dionysius. HMWusebius, in referring to the same man, always calls 
him Novatus (see above, Bk. VI. chap. 43, note 1). Upon Novatian 
and his schism, sce the same note. 
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holy baptism,? and overturns the faith and con- 


fession which precede it,’ and entirely banishes 


from them the Holy G host, if indeed there was 
any hope that he would remain or return to 
them.” # 


CHAPTER, IX. 
The Ungodly Baptism of the Ileretics. 


1 His fifth epistle' was written to Xystus,’ 
bishop of Rome. In this, after saying 


2 Aovtpov. That Novatian re- baptized all those who came over 
to him from the Church is stated by Cyprian in his epistie to Jubata- 
nus, § 2 (No. 72, a/. 73). His principle was similar to that which 
later actuated the Donatists, namely, that leptism is valid only 
when perforined by priests of true and approved Christian character. 
Denying, then, that those who defiled themselves and did des spite to 
God’s holy Church by communinyg with the lapsed were true Chris- 
tians, he could not do otherwise than reject their baptism as quite 
invalid. 

% [It was the custom from a very carly period to cause the candi- 
date for baptism to go through a certain course of training of greater 
or less length, and to require him to assent to a formujated state- 
ment of belief before the administration of the sacred rite. Thus we 
learn from the Mdache that even as early as the very beginning of 
the second century the custom of pre-bapusmal training was already 
in vogue, and we know that by the third century the system of 
catechetical instruction was a highly developed thing, extending 
commonly over two to three years. Candidates for bs: (ptism were 
then known as catechumens. So far as a baptismal creed or con- 
fession of faith is concerned, Caspari (see his wreat work, Sfratfen 
zur Gesch. des Tanfsyitbols) has shown that such a ereed was in 
use in the Roman church before the middle of the second century, 
and that it formed the basis of what we know as the Apostles’ Creed, 
which in the form in which we have it is a later development. 

Inasmuch as Novatian, so far as we can learn, was perfectly 
orthodox on matters of faith, he would not have cared to make any 
alteration in such a creed as the present Apostles’ Creed. Exactly 
what Dionysius means in the present case is not certain. It is pos- 
sible that he is simply speaking in general terms, assuming that if 
Novatian does not accept the Chure hb: iptism, he must overturn and 
pervert with it the instruction which had preceded; or it may be 
that he is thinking of that form of confession to which the candi- 
date was required to give his assent, according to Cyprian, /7/. Gy 
(al. 70): credis tn vitam wlername et remisstorem poecatorium 
per sanctam ecclestam ? Dost thou be lic tve in eternal life and 
remission of sins through the holy Church?”” "The latter is the view 
of Valesius, who is followed by all others that have discussed the 
passage so far as Tam aware. Of course Novatian could not put 
the last clause of this question to his converts, and hence Dionysius 
may have been thinking of this omission in using the words he does. 
At the same time I confess myself unable to agree with others in 
interpreting him thus. In the first place, it Is, to say the least, very 
doubtful whether the question quoted above from C yprian formed 
an article in the baptismal confession. of the Church in general. It 
does not appear in the Apostles’ Creed, and can therelore hardly have 
formed a part of the earlier Roman farmule which underlay that. 
And so far as I am aware there are no traces of the use of such an 
article in the church of Alexandria. In the second place, Dionysius’ 
language seems to me too general to admit of such a particular 
application, Had he been thinking of one especial article of the 
confession, as omitted or altered by Novatian, he would, in my 
opinion, have given some indication of it. I am, therefore, ‘inclined 
to take his words in the most general sense, suggested as possible 
just above. 

4 These last clauses are, according to Valesius, fraught with 
difficulty. He interprets the avtov (“entirely banished from 
them”) as referring to the dafs/, and interpreted thus I find the 

assage not simply difficult, as he does, but incomprehensible, But 
, confess myself again un; able to acce ‘pt his interpretation. ‘To me 
the avrwv seems not to refer to the /afs7, to whom there has been 
no direct reference in this fragment quoted by Eusebius, but rather 
to Novatian’s converts, to whom reference is made in the previous 
sentence, and w ho are evidently i in the mind of the writer in refer- 
ring to Nov atian’s baptism in the first clause of the present sentence, 
It seems to mec that Diony situs menns simply to sc ay that in re je clung 
the baptism of the Church, and the * faith and confession which pre- 
Noyatian necessarily drove away from his conyerts the 
Holy Spirit, who works in and throus gh right confession and true 
baptism. The meaning of the words ‘if, ‘indeed, there was any. 
hope,” &c., thus becomes very clenr: Diony sius docs not believe, of 
course, that the Holy Spirit would remain with those who should 
leave the Church to go with Novatian, but even if he should remain, 
he would be driven entirely away from them when they blasphe med 
him and denied his work, by rejecting the true baptism and subinit- 
ting to another bi iptism without the Church. 

1 je, his fifth epistle on the subject of baptism (see above, chap. 


lous words and deeds. 


much against the heretics, he relates a certain 
occurrence of his time as follows : 

“Wor truly, brother, i am in need of counsel, 
and | ask thy judgment concerming a certain 
mattér which has come to me, fearing that 
I may be in error. For one of the breth- 2 
ren that assemble, who has long been 
considered a believer, and who, before my ordi- 
nation, and I think before the appointment of 
the blessed Heraclas,* was a member of the 
congregation, was present with those who were 
recently baptized. And when he heard the 
questions and answers,* he came to me weeping, 
and bewailing himself; and falling at my feet 
he acknowledyed and protested that the bap- 
tism with which he had been baptized among 
the heretics was not of this character, nor in 
any respect like this, because it was full of 
impiety and blasphemy.’ And he said that 3 
his soul was now pierced with sorrow, and 
that he had not confidence to lift his eyes to 
God, because he had set out from those impi- 
And on this account he 
besought that he might receive this most per- 
fect purification, and reception and grace. 

But I did not dare to do this; and said 4 
that his long communion was sufficient for 

this. Jor I should not dare to renew from the 
beginning one who had heard the giving of 
thanks and joined in repeating the Amen ; who 
had stood by the table and had stretched forth 
his hands to receive the blessed food; and who 
had received it, and partaken for a long while 
of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But I exhorted him to be of good courage, and 
to approach the partaking of the saints with 

firm faith and good hope. But he doesnot 5 
cease lamenting, and he shudders to ap- 

proach the table, and scarcely, though entreated, 
does he dare to be present at the prayers.” ° 


5, note 6). The sixth, likewise addressed to Xystus, is mentioned 
below in § 6, 

2 On Xystus IT, of Rome, see chap 5, note s. 

3 On Heraclas, see above, Bk. VI. che ap. 3, note 2. 

4 See the previous ch: ipter, note 3. 

5 The reference here, of course, 1s not to the Noyatians, because 
this old man, who had been a regular attendant upon the ‘orthodox 
Church since the time of Heraclas, if not before, had been bap- 
tized by the heretics long before Novatian arose. ‘lhe epistle seems 
to contain no reference to Novatian; at least, the fragment w yhich 
we have is dealing w ith an entirely different subject. 

6 Dittrich finds in this epistle an evidence that Dionysius was 
not fully convinced of the advisability of re-baptizing converts from 
heretical bodies, that he wavered in fact between the Eastern and 
the Roman prac tices, but I am unable to see that the epistle unplies 
anything of the kind. It is not that he doubts the necessity of re- 
baptism in ordinary cases, —he is not discussing that subject at all, 
— the question is, does long communion itself take the place of bap- 
tism; does not a man, unwittingly baptized, gain through such com- 
munion the grace from the Spirit which is ordins wily conveyed in 
baptism, and might not the rite of baptism at so lite a date be an 
insult to the Spirit, who might have been worki ing through the sac- 
rament of the eucharist during all these years? It is this que stion 
which Dionys ius desires to lave Nystus assis it him in answering — 
a question which has nothing to do, in Dionysius’ mind, with the 
validity or non-validity of here tical baptism, for it will be noticed 
that he does not base his refusal to baptize the man upon the fact 
that he has already been baptized, partially, or imperfectly, or in 
any other way, but solely upon the fact that he bas for so long been 
partaking of the cucharist, 
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208. THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS 
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6 Besides these there is also extant another 
epistle of the same man on baptism, ad- 
dressed by him and his parish to Xystus and 
the church at Rome. In this he considers the 
question then agitated with extended argument. 
And there is extant yet another after these, 
addressed to Dionysius of Rome,’ concerning 
Lucian.’ So much with reference to these. 


(CIBUNPINDIR SC 
Valerian and the Persecution under him. 


1 Ga.vus and the other rulers,' having held 
the government less than two years, were 
overthrown, and Valerian, with his son Gal- 

2 lienus, received the empire. ‘Che circum- 
stances which Dionysius relates of him we 

may learn from his epistle to Hermammon,’ 

in which he gives the following account ; 

“And in like manner it is revealed to John; 
‘For there was given to him,’ he says, ‘a mouth 
speaking great things and blasphemy ; and there 

was given unto him authority and forty and 

38 two months.’? It is wonderful that both of] \ 
these things occurred under Valerian ; and 

it is the more remarkable in this case when we 

_ consider his previous conduct, for he had been]; 

mild and friendly toward the men of God, for 
none of the emperors before him had treated 
them so kindly and favorably; and not even 
those who were said openly to be Christians* 
received them with such manifest hospitality and 
friendliness as he did at the beginning of his 

reign. For his entire house was filled with 

4 pious persons and was a church of God. 

3ut the teacher and ruler of the synagogue 
of the Magi from Egypt® persuaded him to 


7 On Dionysius of Rome, see chap. 27, note 2 

8 So many Lucians of this time are known to us that we cannot 
speak with certainty as to the identity of the one referred to here. 
But it may perhaps be sugyested that the well-known Carthaginian 
Confessor is meant, who caused Cyprian so much trouble by grant- 
ing letters of pardon indiscriminately to the lapsed, in defiance of 
regular custom and of Cyprian’s authority (sée Cypriant Ep. 16, 
17, 20, 21, 22; al, 23, 26, 21, 22,27). If this be the Lucian reterred 
to, the cpistle must have discussed the éafsz, and the conditions 
upon which they were to be received again into the Church, ‘That 
the epistle did not, like the one mentioned just before, have to do 
with the subject of baptism, scems clear from the fact that it is not 
numbered among the epistles on that subject, as six others are. 

1 ot audit tov Vaddov. Eusebius is undoubtedly referring to 
Gallus, Volusian, his son and co-regent, and /milian, his enemy 
and successor. Gallus himself, with his son Volusian, whom he 
made Cwsar and co-regent, reigned from the latter part of the year 
251 to about the middle of the year 253, when the empire was usurped 
by #Emilian, and he and his son were slain. A®imilian was recog- 
nized by the senate as the legal emperor, but within four mouths 
Valerian, Gallus’ leading general, —who had already been pro- 
claimed emperor by his jecions; —revenged the murder of Gallus 
and came to the throne. Valerian reigned until 260, when his son 
Gallienus, who had been associated with him in the government 
from the beginning, succeeded him and reigned until 268, 

2 Upon this epistle, see above, chap. 1, note 3. 

3 Rev. xill. 5. 

4 Philip was the only emperor before this time that was openly 
said to have been a Christian (see above, Bk. VI. chap. 34, note 2). 
Alexander Severus was very favorable to the Christians, and Euse- 
bius may have been thinking of him also in this connec tion. 

5 viz. Macrianus, one of the ablest of Valeri:n’s generals, who 
had acquired great influence over him and had been raised by him 


(VII. 9. 


change his course, urging him to slay and perse- 
cute pure and holy men® because they opposed 
and hindered the corrupt and abominable in- 
cantations. For there are and there were men 
who, being present and _ being seen, though they 
only breathed and spoke, were able to scatter 
the counsels of the sinful demons. And he in- 
duced him to practice initiations and abominable 
sorceries and to offer unacceptable sacrifices ; 
to slay innumerable children and to sacrifice 
the offspring of unhappy fathers ; to divide the 
bowels of new-born babes and to mutilate and 
cut to pieces the creatures of God, as if by such 
practices they could attain happiness.” 

He adds to this the following: “Splendid = 5 
indeed were the thank-offerings which Mac- 
rianus brought them’ for the empire which was 
the object of his hopes. He is said to have 
been formerly the emperor’s general finance 
minister’; yet he did nothing praiseworthy or 
of general benefit,’ but fell under the pro- 


to the highest position in the army and made his chief counselor. 
Dionysius is the only one to tell us that he was the chief of the 
Pgyptian magicians. Gibbon doubts the statement, but Macrianus 
may well have been an Igyptian by birth and devoted, as so many 
of the 1; syptia ans were, to arts of mauic, and have gained power over 

Valerian in this way which he could have gaine ed inne other. ft ts 
not necessary of course to understand Dionysius’ words as implying, 
that Mi icrianus was officially at the head of the body of Meyptian 
magicians, but simply that he was the greatest, or one of the greatest, 

of them. He figures in our other sources simply as a military and 
political character, but it was natural for Dionysius to emphasize 
his addic tion to magic, though he could hardly haye done it had 
M ac rianus’ practices in this respect not been commonly know n. 

The persecution which the Christians sufiered unde r Valerian 
was more terrible than any other except that of Diocletian. Niumer- 
ous calamitics took place during his reten, The barbarians were 
constantly invading and ravaging the borders of the empire, and on 
the cast the Persians did great damage, Still worse was the terrible 
plague which had begun in the reign of Decius and raged for about 
fifteen years. All these calamities aroused the religious fears of the 
emperor. Dhionystus tells us that he was induced by Macrianus to 
have recourse to human sacrifices and other similar means of pene- 
trating the events of the future, and when these mites failed, the 
presence of Christians —irreligious men hated by the gods—in the 
unperial family was urged as the reason for the failure, and thus the 
hostility of the emperor was aroused against all Christians. As a 
consequence an edict was published in 257 requiring all persons to 
conform at least outwardly to the religion of Rome on the penalty 
of exile. And at the same time the Christi ans were prohibite d from 
holding religious services, upon pain of death, In 258 followed a 
rescript of terrible severity. Only the clergy and the higher ranks 
of the laity were attacked, but they were sentenced to death if they 
refused to repent, and the "ele rey, appx arently, w hether they repented 
or not. The persecution continued until Valerian’s captivity, which 
took place probably late in 260. ‘The dates during this period are very 
uncertain, but Dionysius’ statement that the persecution continued 
forty-two ‘months is probably not far out of the way; from late in the 
year 257 tothe year 261, when it was brought to an end by Gallienus. 
in Eeypt and the Orient the persecution seems to have continued 
a few months longer than elsewhere (see chap. 13, note 3). ‘The 
martyrs were very numerous during the Walerian persecution, espe- 
cially in Rome and Africa. The most noted were Cyprian and 
Xystus II. On the details of the persecution, see Tillemont, //. Z. 
DVarpr sg. 

7 j.e. the evil spirits. As Valesius remarks, the meaning is that 

since the evil spirits had promised him power, he showed his grati- 
tude to them by inducing the Emperor Valerian to persecute the 
Christians. 

* eri trav KaPdAov Adywv. The phrase is equivalent to the Latin 
Rattonalts or Precurator sumtin ret, on official who had charge 
of the imperial finances, and who might be ¢ alled either treasurer or 
finance minister. The position which Mz vcrianus held seems to 
have been the Pa civil position in the empire (cf. Valesins’ 
note ad locum). Gibbon ec alls him Preetorian Prefect, and since he 
was the most famous of Valerian’s generals, he doubtless held that 
position also, thouch Iam not aware that any of our sources state 
that he did, 

9 The Greek contains a play upon the words xafoAov and Adyos 
in this sentence. It reads 0s mporeoov wey emt tTav KaldAov Aoywv 
Acyouevos elvar Partdcws, ovder evAoyor ode KadoAtkov ébpovnoer. 
The play upon the word xaQoAov continues in the next gentence, 
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VIL 11.) 


THE PERSECUTION OF VALERIAN. 299 


6 _ phetic saying, ‘ Woe unto those who prophesy 

from their own heart and do not consider 
the general good.’ For he did not perceive 
the general Providence, nor did he look for the 
judgment of Him who is before all, and through 
all, and over all. Wherefore he became an en- 
emy of his Catholic!’ Church, and alienated 
and estranged himself from the compassion of 
God, and fled as far as possible from his salya- 
tion. In this he showed the truth of his own 


name, 
i And again, farther on he says : “ For Vale- 


rian, being instigated to such acts by this 
man, was given over to insults and reproaches, 
according to what was said by Isaiah: ‘They 
have chosen their own ways and their abomina- 
tions in which their soul delighted; I also will 

choose their delusions and will render unto 
8 them their sins." But this man! madly 

desired the kingdom though unworthy of it, 
and being unable to put the royal garment on 
his crippled body, set forward his two sons to 
bear their father’s sins.” For concerning them 


‘the declaration which God spoke was plain, 


‘Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
9 tion of them that hate me.’'® For heaping 
on the heads of his sons his own evil desires, 
in which he had met with success,” he wiped off 
upon them his own wickedness and hatred toward 
God.” 
Dionysius relates these things concerning 
Valerian. 


where the Greek runs Td kafoAov wy BAerovacy, and in the follow- 
ing, where it reads ov yap guvyKe THY KaHoAoU mpovocav. Again in 
the next sentence the adjective ckafoAuky occurs: “his uuceersal 
Church.” W }ezek. xiii, 3. 

11 KaloduKys, catholic”? in the sense of ‘* vencral” or *f univer- 
sal,” the play upon the word still continuing. 

12 Maxptavos. ‘Lhe Greek word paxpav means “ far, 
distance.” . 

13 Isa. Ixvi. 3, 4- 14 i.e, Macrianus. 

15 Valerian reposed complete confidence in Macrianus and fol- 
lowed his advice in the conduct of the wars against the Persians. 
The result was that by Macrianus’ ** weak or wicked counsels the 
imperial army was betrayed into a situation where valor and military 
skill were equally unavailing.” (CGibbon.) Dionysius, in chap. 23, 
below, directly states that Macrianus betrayed Valerian, and this 1s 
the view of the case commonly taken. Valerian fell into the hands 
of the Persians (late in 200 A.p.), and Macrianus was proclaimed 
emperor by his troops, and on account of his lameness (as both 
Dionysius and Zonaras put it) or his age, associated with him his 
two sons, Quictus and Macrianus. After some months he left his 
son Quictus in charze of Syria, and designing to make himself 
master of the Occident, marched with his son Macrianus against 
Gallienus, but was met in Ilyrium by the Pretender Aurcolus (202) 
and defeated, and both himself and son slain. IJ1is son Qutetus 
meanwhile was besieged in Edessa by the Pretender Odenathus and 
slain. Cf. Tillemont’s //istotre des Empercurs, VU. p. 333 Su 
and p. 349 sq- ee 1G INK, XX- 5 : 

WT wurvxyet. Vhree MSS., followed by Stephanus, Valesius, Bur- 
ton, Stroth (and by the translators Closs, Crus¢, and Salmond in the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vi. p. 107), read ynrvxet, “failed” (‘fin 
whose gratification he tailed"). yurvyet, however, is supported by 
overwhelming MS, authority, and is adopted by Schwegler and 
Heinichen, and approved by Valesius in his notes, Lt seems at first 
sight the harder reading, and is, therefore, in itself to be preferred 
to the easier reading, yrvyet. Although it seems harder, it ts really 
fully in accord with what has preceded. Macrianus had not made 
himself emperor (if Dionysius ts to be beheved), but he had suc- 
ceeded fully in his desires, in that he had raised his sons to the 
purple. If he had acquired such power as to be able to do that, he 
must have given them the position, because he preferred lo govern 
in that way; and if that be so, he could hardly be said to have failed 
in his desires, 


, 
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CHAPTER. XT 


The Lvents which happened at this Time to 
Dionysius and those in Eeypt. 


Bur as regards the persecution which 1 


| prevailed so fiercely in his reign, and the 


sufferings which Dionysius with others endured 
on account of piety toward the God of the uni- 
verse, his own words shall show, which he wrote 
in answer to Germanus,' a contemporary bishop 
who was endeavoring to slander him. His 
statement is as follows : 

“Truly [am in danger of falling into 2 
great folly and stupidity through being 
forced to relate the wonderful providence of 
God toward us. But since it is said? that ‘it is 
good to keep close the secret of a king, but it 
is honorable to reveal the works of God,’# I will 
join issue with the violence of Germanus. 
{went not alone to Atmilianus;* but my 8 
fellow-presbyter, Maximus,? and the dea- 
cons ]austus,” Eusebius,’ and Chaeremon,’ and 
a brother who was present from Rome, 
went with me. But A‘milianus did not at 4 
first say to me: ‘Hold no assemblies ;’? 
for this was superfluous to him, and the last 
thing to one who was seeking to accomplish the 
first. I’or he was not concerned about our as- 
sembling, but that we ourselves should not be 
Christians. And he commanded me to give 
this up; supposing if I turned from it, the 
others also would follow me. But I an- 6 
swered him, neither unsuitably nor in many 


1 On Germanus, and Dionysius’ epistle to him, see above, Bk. 
VI. chap. 40, note 2. 

2 Literally ‘it says” (byot), a common formula in quoting from 
Seripture. 

% ‘Tob, xii. 7 

4 This /¢milianus, prefect of Egypt, under whom the persecu- 
tion was carried on im Alexandria during Valerian’s reign, later, 
during the reign of Gallienus, was induced (or compelled) by the 
troops of Alexandria to revolt against Gallienus, and assume the 
purple himself, He was defeated, however, by Theodotus, Gal- 
lienus’ general, and was put to death in prison, in what year we do 
not know. Cf. ‘Tillemont’s //2st. des aed, UL. p. 342 sq. 

5 Maxtmus is menttoned a number of times in this chapter in 
connection with the persecution, After the death of Dionysius he 
succeeded him as bishop of Alexandria, and as such is referred to 
below, in chaps. 28, 30, and 32. For the dates of his episcopate, 
see chap, 28, note ro. 

6 On Faustus, sce above, Bk. WI. chap. go, note ro. 

7 In regard to this deacon Husebius, who later became bishop of 
Laodicea, sce chap, 32, note 12. 

8 Cheremon is mentioned three times in the present chapter, but 
we have no other reliable information in regard to him. 

2 We may gather from § 12, below, that Germanus had accused 
Dionysius of neglecting to hold the customary assemblies, and of 
seeking safety by flight. Walesius, in his note ad /ocim, remarks, 
“Dionysius was accused by Germanus of neglecting to hold the 
assemblies of the brethren before the beginning of the persecution, 
and of providing for his own satety by fhght. For as often as per- 
secution arose the bishops were accustomed first to convene the 
people, that they might exhort them to hold fast to their faith in 
Christ. ‘Chen they baptized infants and catechumens, that they 
might not depart this life without baptism, and they gave the 
cucharist to the faithful, because they did not know how long the 
persecution might last.’ Valesius refers for confirmation of his 
statements to an epistle sent to Pope Hormisdas, by Germanus and 
others, in regard to Dorotheus, bishop of Thessalonica (circa A.D. 
sig). I have not been able to verify the reference. The custom 
mentioned by Valesius is certainly a most natural one, and there- 
fore Valesius’ statements are very likely quite true, though there 
seems to be little direct testunony upon which to rest them. 
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THE COURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS, 


EAS 2.0 4 


words: ‘We must obey God rather than men.’ ” 
And I testified openly that I worshiped the one 
only God, and no other; and that I would not 
turn from this nor would I ever cease to be a 
Christian. Thereupon he commanded us to go 

to a village near the desert, called Cephro." 
6 But listen to the very words which were 

spoken on both sides, as they were re- 
corded : 

“ Dionysius, Faustus, Maximus, Marcellus,” 
and Chzremon being arraigned, A°milianus the 
prefect said: ‘I have reasoned verbally with you 

concerning the clemency which our rulers 
7 have shown to you; for they have given 

you the opportunity to save yourselves, if 
you will turn to that which is according to 
nature, and worship the gods that preserve their 
empire, and forget those that are contrary to 
nature." What then do you say to this? For 
I do not think that you will be ungrateful for 

their kindness, since they would turn you to 
8 a better course.’ Dionysius replied: ‘ Not 

all people worship all gods; but each one 
those whom he approves. We therefore rever- 
ence and worship the one God, the Maker of 
all; who hath given the empire to the divinely 
favored and august Valerian and Gallienus ; and 

we pray to him continually for their em- 
9 pire, that it may remain unshaken.’ A‘mil- 

ianus, the prefect, said to them: ‘But who 
forbids you to worship him, if he is a god, to- 
gether with those who are gods by nature. For 
ye have been commanded to reverence the gods, 
and the gods whom all know.’ Dionysius 
answered : ‘We worship no other.’ A‘milia- 
nus, the prefect, said to them: ‘I see that 
you are at once ungrateful, and insensible to the 
kindness of our sovereigns. Wherefore ye shall 
not remain in this city. But ye shall be sent 
into the regions of Libya, to a place called 
Cephro. For I have chosen this place at the 
command of our sovereigns, and it shall by no 
means be permitted you or any others, either to 
hold assemblies, or to enter into the so- 
called cemeteries."* But if any one shall be 
seen without the place which I have com- 
manded, or be found in any assembly, he will 
bring peril on himself. For suitable punishment 
shall not fail. Go, therefore where ye have been 
ordered.’ 


? 


10 


ll 


10 Acts v. 29. ; 

11 We learn from § 10, below, that Cephro was in Libya. 
yond this nothing is known of the place so far as Tam aware. : 

12 ‘This Marcellus, the only onc not mentioned in § 3, above, is 
an otherwise unknown person, 

3 Ov mapa dvow. Vhat the tov refers to ‘ gods” (viz. the 
gods of the Christians, A. milianus thinking of them as plural) seems 
clear, both on account of the Peovs: just preceding, and also in view 
of the fact that in § 9 we have the phrase tov kara duow fear, 
contrast, therefore, is drawn in the present case between the gods 
of the heathen and those of the Christians. 

1% xouuntnpta; literally, “slecping-places.” The word was used 
only in this sense in classic Greek; but the Christians, looking upon 
death only as a sleep, early applicd the name to their burial places; 


Be- 


‘ 


“And he hastened me away, though I was 
sick, not granting even a day’s respite. What 
opportunity then did I have, either to hold as- 
semblies, or not to hold them?” 

Farther on he says: “But through the 
help of the Lord we did not give up the 
open assembly. But I called together the more 
diligently those who were in the city, as if I 
were with them ; being, so to speak, ‘absent in 
body but present in spirit.” But in Cephro a 
large church gathered with us of the brethren 
that followed us from the city, and those that 
joined us from Egypt; and there ‘God 
opened unto us a door for the Word.’ At 
first we were persecuted and stoned ; but 
afterwards not a few of the heathen forsook the 
idols and turned to God. Tor until this time 
they had not heard the Word, since it was 
then first sown by us. And as if God had 
brought us to them for this purpose, when 
we had performed this ministry he transferred 
us to another place. For A’milianus, as it ap- 
peared, desired to transport us to rougher and 
more Libyan-like places; so he commanded 
them to assemble from all quarters in Marcotis, ” 
and assigned to them different villages through- 
out the country. But he ordered us to be placed 
nearer the highway that we might be seized first.*! 
For evidently he arranged and prepared matters 
so that whenever he wished to seize us he 
could take all of us without difficulty. When 
I was first ordered to go to Cephro I did 
not know where the place was, and had scarcely 
ever heard the name; yet I went readily and 
cheerfully. But when I was told that I was to 
remove to the district of Colluthion,” those 


12 


13 


14 


15 


hence sEmilian speaks of them as the ‘“‘ so-called (xadovmeve) 
cemeteries.” 15 See above, note 9. 

10 @s etmetv, a reading approved by Valesius in his notes, and 
adopted by Schweuler and Heinichen. This and the readings ws 
elev, “as he said” (adopted by Stroth, Zimmermann, and Laemmer), 
and ws eiov, ‘Sas L said” (adopted by Stephanus, Valesius in his 
text, and Burton), are about equally supported by MS. authority, 
while some MSS. read ws eter 0 arogtoAos, ‘as the apostle said.” 
It is impossible to decide with any degree of assurance between the 
first three readings. 

Ww” y Cor. v. 3s 18 Col, iy. 3. 

19 AcBuxwtepovs Ttorovs. Libya was an indefinite term among 
the ancients for that part of Africa which included the Great Desert 
and all the unexplored country lying west and south of it. Almost 
nothing was known about the country, and the desert and the regions 
beyond were peopled by the fancy with all sorts of terrible monsters, 
and were looked upon as the theater of the most dire forces, natu- 
ral and supernatural. As a consequence, the term ‘ Libyan” 
became a synonym for all that was most disagreeable and dreadful 
in nature. 

20 Mareotis, or Mareia, or Maria, was one of the land districts 
into which. Egypt was divided. A lake, a town situated on the shore 
of the lake, and the district in which they lay, all bore the same 
name. The district Mareotis lay just south of Alexandria, but did 
not include it, for Alexandria and Ptolemais formed an independent 
sphere of administration sharply separated from the thirty-six land 
districts of the country. Cf. Bk. IL. chap. 17, notes roand 12, above. 
Mommsen (Reman Prowtrces, Scribner's ed. Vol. Il. p. 255) re- 
marks that these land districts, like the cities, became the basis of 
episcopal dioceses. ‘Vhis we should expect to be the case, but lam 
not aware that we can prove it to have been regularly so, at any 
rate not during the earlier centuries. Cf. e.g. Wiltsch’s Geography 
and Statistics of the Church, London ed., 1. p. 192 sq. 

2 jas 5é paddov ev 060 Kat mpwrovs KatadnPOngopevous 
erate, 

22 ra KoAAovOlwvos (sc. wep), ie. the parts or regions of Collu- 
thion, Of Colluthion, so far as I am aware, nothing is known, It 
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who were present know how I was affected. 
16 For here I will accuse myself. At first L was 
grieved and greatly disturbed ; for though 
these places were better known and more familiar 
to us, yet the country was said to be destitute 
of brethren and of men of character, and to be 
exposed to the annoyances of travelers and 
17 incursions of robbers. But I was comforted 
when the brethren reminded me that it was 
nearer the city, and that while Cephro afforded 
us much intercourse with the brethren from 
fgypt, so that we were able to extend the 
Church more widely, as this place was nearer 
the city we should enjoy more frequently the 
sight of those who were truly beloved and most 
closely related and dearest to us. For they 
would come and remain, and special meetings ~’ 
could be held, as in the more remote suburbs. 
And thus it turned out.” 
After other matters he writes again as fol- 
lows of the things which happened to him : 
18 “ Germanus indeed boasts of many confes- 
sions. He can speak forsooth of many 
adversities which he himself has endured. But 
is he able to reckon up as many as we can, of 
sentences, confiscations, proscriptions, plunder- 
ing of goods, loss of dignities, contempt of 
worldly glory, disregard for the flatteries of gov- 
ernors and of councilors, and patient endur- 
ance of the threats of opponents, of outcries, of 
perils and persecutions, and wandering and dis- 
tress, and all kinds of tribulation, such as came 
upon me under Decius and Sabinus,*t and such 
as continue even now under A%milianus? But 
where has Germanus been seen? And what 
19 account is there of him? But [ turn from 
this great folly into which I am falling on 
account of Germanus. And for the same reason 
J desist from giving to the brethren who know it 
an account of everything which took place.” 
20 The same writer also in the epistle to 
Domitius and Didymus” mentions some 


seems to have been a town, possibly a section of country in the 
district of Mareotis. Nicephorus spells the word with a single @, 
which Valesius contends is more correct because the word is de- 
rived from Colutho, which was not an uncommon name in Egypt 
(see Valesius’ note ad loc). ] ; ; 

23 kara pépos avvaywyat, literally, “partial mectings.” It is 
plain enough from this that persons living in the suburbs were 
allowed to hold special services in their homes or elsewhere, and 
were not compelled always to attend the city church, which might 
be a number of miles distant. It seems to me doubtful whether this 
passage is sufficient to warrant Valesius’ conclusion, that in the time 
of Dionysius there was but one church in Alexandria, where the 
brethren met for worship. [t may haye been so, but the words do 
not appear to indicate, as Valesius thinks they do, that matters were 
in a different state then from that which existed in the time of 
Athanasius, who, in his A fology to Constantius, § 14 sq., expressly 
speaks of a number of church buildings in Alexandria, 

24 Sabinus has been already mentioned in Uk. VI. chap. 40, § 2, 
from which passage we may gather that he held the same position 
under Decius witch Anuhanus held under Valerian (see note 3 on 
the chapter referred to). ; : a 

235 We learn from chap. 20, below, that this epistle to Domitius 
and Didymus was one of Dionysius’ regular festal episdes (for there 
isno ground for assuming that a different epistle is referred to in 
that chapter). Domitius and Didymus are otherwise unknown per- 
sonages.’ Eusebius evidently (as we can see both from this chapter 
and from chapter 20) supposes this epistle to refer to the persecution, 


particulars of the persecution as follows: “As 
our people are many and unknown to you, it 
would be superfluous to give their names; but 
understand that men and women, young and 
old, maidens and matrons, soldiers and civilians, 
of every race and age, some by scourging and 
fire, others by the sword, have conquered in 

the strife and received their crowns. But 21 
in the case of some a very long time was 

not sufficient to make them appear acceptable 
to the Lord; as, indeed, it seems also in my 
own case, that sufficient time has not yet elapsed. 
Wherefore he has retained me for the time which 
he knows to be fitting, saying, ‘In an acceptable 
time have I heard thee, and in a day of 
salvation have I helped thee.’**> For as you 22 
have inquired of our affairs and desire us to 

tell you how we are situated, you have heard 
fully that when we — that is, myself and Gaius and 
Iaustus and Peter and Paul — were led away as 
prisoners by a centurion and magistrates, with 
their soldiers and servants, certain persons from 
Marcotis came and dragged us away by force, 

as we were unwilling to follow them.*s But 23 
now I and Gaius and Peter are alone, de- 
prived of the other brethren, and shut up in 
a clesert and dry place in Libya, three days’ 
journey from Pareetonium.” ” 

He‘ says farther on: “The presbyters, 24 
Maximus,” Dioscorus,®! Demetrius, and Lu- 
cius™ concealed themselves in the city, and 
visited the brethren secretly ; for Faustintis and 
Aquila,“ who are more prominent in the world, 
are wandering in Egypt. But the deacons, 
‘l’austus, Eusebius, and Cheremon,* have sur- 
vived those who died in the pestilence. Fuse- 
bius is one whom God has strengthened and 
endowed from the first to fulfill energetically the 
ministrations for the imprisoned confessors, and 
to attend to the dangerous task of preparing for 
burial the bodies of the perfected and 
blessed martyrs. For as I have said be- 25 


of which Dionysius has been speaking in that portion of his epistle 
to Germanus quoted in this chapter; namely, to the persecution of 
Valerian. But he is clearly mistaken in this supposition; for, as we 
can see from a comparison of § 22, below, with Bk. VI. chap. 40, 
§ 6 sq., Dionysius is referring in this epistle to the same persecution 
to which he referred in that chapter; namely, to the persecution of 
Decius. But the present epistle was written (as we learn from § 23) 
while this same persecution was sull going on, and, therefore, some 
years before the time of VWalerian’s persecution, and before the 
writing of the epistle to Germanus (see Dk. VI. chap. 40, note 2), 
with which Husebius here associates it. Cf. Valesius’ note ad lo- 
cum and Wittrich’s Dionysius der Grosse, p. 40 sq. 

26 Isn. xlix. 8, 

27 Sce above, Bk. VI. chap. 40, note ro. 

28 See Wid. § 6 sq. 

20 Parcetonium was an important town and harbor on the Medi- 
terranean, about 150 miles west of Alexandria. A day’s journey 
among the ancients commonly denoted about 180 to 200 stadia (22 to 
25 miles), so that Dionysius’ retreat must have lain some 60 to 70 
miles from Parcctonium, probably to the south of it. 

0 On Maximus, see above, note 5 

2 Of Dioscorus we know only what is told us here. He is not 
to be identified with the Jad mentioned in Bk. VI. chap. 41, § 19 
(sce note 17 on that chapter). 

82 Of Demetrius and Lucius we know only what is recorded 
here. - 

34 Faustinus and Aquila are known to us only from this passage. 

44 On these three deacons, see above, notes 6-8. 
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THES CHURCH HISTORY OR EUSERIUS. 


(VII. x1. 


fore, unto the present time the governor Sem | 


tinues to put to death in a cruel manner those 
who are brought to trial And he destroys 
some with tortures, and wastes others away with 
imprisonment and bonds ; and he sniffers no one 
to go near them, and investigates whether any 
one does so. Nevertheless God gives relief to 
the afflicted through the zeal and persistence of 
the brethren.” : 
Thus far Dionysius. But it should be 
known that Eusebius, whom he calls a dea- 
con, shortly afterward became bishop of the 
church of Laodicea in Syria;* and Maximus, 
of whom he speaks as being then a presby- 
ter, succeeded Dionysius himself as bishop of 
Alexandria.” 3ut the Faustus who was with 
him, and who at that time was distinguished for 
his confession, was preserved until the persecu- 
tion in our day,” when being very old and full 
of days, he closed his life by martyrdom, being 
beheaded. But such are the things which hap- 
pened at that time * to Dionysius. 


26 


CHAPTER Y Xr 
The Martyrs in Casarca tn Palestine. 


Durinc the above-mentioned persecution under 
Valerian, three men in Cvsarea in Palestine, be- 
ing conspicuous in their confession of Christ, were 
adorned with divine martyrdom, becoming food 
for wild beasts. One of them was called Priscus, 
another Malchus, and the name of the third was 
Alexander.’ ‘They say that these men, who lived 
in the country, acted at first in a cowardly man- 
ner, as if they were careless and thoughtless. 
For when the opportunity was given to those 
who longed for the prize with heavenly desire, 
they treated it lightly, lest they should seize the 
crown of martyrdom prematurely. But having 
deliberated on the matter, they hastened to Cas- 
area, and went before the judge and met the end 
we have mentioned. They relate that besides 
these, in the same persecution and the same city, 
a certain woman endured a similar conflict. But 
it is reported that she belonged to the sect of 
Marcion.” 


35 See below, chap. 32, § 5. 

36 Sce chap. 28, note 8. 

21 That is, until the persecution of Diocletian, A.D. 303 sq. 

33 That is, according to Eusebius, in the time of Valerian, but 
only the events related in the first part of the chapter took place at 
that time; those recorded in the epistle to Domittus and Didymus in 
the time of Decius. See abov e, note 25. 

1 Of these three men we know only what is told us in this chapter. 

2 Marcionitic martyrs are mentioned by Kusebius in bk. LV. 
chap. 15, and in Martyrs of Pal. chap. 10. In //. £. V. 16, it is 
stated that the Marcionites as well as the Montanists had many 
martyrs, but that the orthodox Christians did not acknowledye them 
as Christians, and would not recognize them even when they were 
martyred together. Of course they were all alike Christians in the 
eyes of the state, and hence all alike subject to persecution. 


CISUNPAMMR  SGUBE, 
The Peace under Gallienus, 


SHORTLY after this Valerian was reduced = 1 
to slavery by the barbarians,! and his son 
having become sole ruler, conducted the goy- 
ernment more prudently. He immediately re- 
strained the persecution against us by public 
proclamations, “and directed the bishops to per- 
form-in freedom their customary duties, in a 
rescript® which ran as follows : 

“The Emperor Cesar Publius Licinius 2 
Gallienus, Pius, Felix, Augustus,* to Diony- 
sius, Pinnas, Demetrits,? and the other bishops. 
I have ordered the bounty of my gift to be de- 
clared through all the world, that they may 
depart from the places of religious worship.°® 
And for this purpose you may use this copy of 
my rescript, that no one reek molest you. And 
this which you are now enabled lawfully to do, 
has already for a long time been conceded by 
me.’ Therefore Aurelius Cyrenius,* who is the 
chief administrator of affairs,? will observe this 
ordinance which I have given.” 


1 Valerian was taken captive by Sapor, king of Persia, prob: ibly 
late in the year 260 (the date is somewhat uncertain) anil died in 
captivity. fis son Gallienus, gird associated with him in the 
empire, became sole emperor when his father fell into the Persiaus’ 
hands. 

2 Jusebius has not preserved the text of these edicts (7poypap- 
para, which were public proclamations, and thus ditfered from the 
rescripts, which were private instructions), but the rescript to the 
aoe which he quotes shows that they did more than simply put 
stop to the persecution, — that they i m fact made Christianity a 
frro dicita, and that for the first time. ‘he right of the Chris- 
as a bod ly (the corpus Christianernuim) to hold property is 
recoyznized in this rescript, and this involves the legal recoumition of 
that body. Moreover, the rescript is addressed to the ‘ bishops,” 
which implies a rec peeinion of the organization of the Church. See 
the article of GGrres, Die Toleranzedicte des Raisers Gallienus, 
in the Fehr. fiir prot - Theol., 1877, p. 606 sq. 

3 avteypay: the technical term for an epistle containing private 
instructions, in distinetion from an edict or public proclamation, 
This reseript was addressed to the bishops of the province of Egypt 
CGuchuling Dionysius of Alexandria). It was evidently issued some 
time after the publication of the edicts themselves. Its exact date is 
uncertun, but it was probably written inmediately after the fall of 
the usurper Macrianus (i.e. late in 26z or early in 262), during the 
time of whose usurpation the benefits of Gallienus’ edicts of tolera- 
tion could of course not haye been felt in Egypt and the Orient. 

4 KueeBys, hutvyys, Xekaoros, 

6 Of Pinnas and [Demetrius we know nothing. The identifiea- 
tion of Demetrius with the presbyter mentioned in chap. 11, § 24, 
muzht be sugeested as possible, ‘There is nothing to prevent such 
an identification, nor, on the other hand, is there anything to be 
urzed in its favor bey yond mere a: creement in a name which was not 
an incommon one in Muypt. 

6 OTru aS ano Tw TonmwV TwWY OpynoKkevatnoy ATOYWPHTWTL, This 
is commonly taken to mean that the * Christians may come forth 
from their religious retreats, whieh, Howeve r, does not seem to be 
the sense of the original. TI prefer to read, with Closs, ‘ that the 
heathen may depart from the Christians’ places of LS as " from 
those, namely, which they had taken possession of during the perse- 
cution. 

7 The reference is il dee to the edicts, referred to above, 
which he had issued immediately after his accession, but which had 
not been sooner put in force in Egypt because of the usurper Macri- 
anus (see above, note 3). t 

8 So far as L am aware, this man is known to us only from this 
p: wsage > ae t 

YO TOU MeyLaTOU Tpaywatos TPOTTATEVUY. Heinichen, following 
Vale sius, identifies this office with the o émri tov KaludAou Aoywr 
(mentioned in chap. ro, § 5), with the 2b TOV KaAoAOU Adywr Crapyos 
(mentioned in Bk. igs ee rr, § 4), &c. forthe nature of that 
see chap, 10, note 8. ‘The phrase us sed in this passage seems 
rest the identification, and yet Tam inclined to think, in: 1S- 
as the rescript has to do specitienlly with the Church in 
Macrianus was under 
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3 I have given this in a translation from 

the Latin, that it may be more readily un: 
derstood. Another decree of his is extant ad- 
dressed to other bishops, permitting them to 
take possession again of the so-called ceme- 
teties. 


CHAPTER, XIV. 
The Bishops that flourished at that Time. 


At that time Xystus! was still presiding over 
the church of Rome, and Demetrianus,” succes- 
sor of Fabius,’ over the church of Antioch, and 
Firmilianus * over that of Casarea in Cappado- 
cia ; and besides these, Gregory ® and his brother 
Athenodorus," friends of Origen, were presiding 
over the churches in Pontus ; and Theoctistus‘’ of 
Cesarea in Palestine having died, Domnus® re- 
ceived the episcopate there. THe held it but a 
short time, and ‘Theotecnus,’ our contemporary, 
succeeded him. He also was a member of Ori- 
gen’s school. Put in Jerusalem, after the death of 
Mazabanes,’” Hymenzus,"’ who has been cele- 
brated among us for a great many years, suc- 
ceeded to his seat. 


affairs of the empire, but simply the supreme finance minister or 
administrator of kgypt (cf. Mommsen’s /’rovduces of the Roman 
Emptre, Scribner's ed., Lf. p. 268). 

1” The use of their cemeterics, both as places of burial and as 
meeting-places for religious worship, had been denied to the Chris- 
tians by Valerian. On the origin of the word cotunrypta, see chap. 
II, note 14. , 

1 On Xystus IT., see chap. 5, note 5. 

2 On Demetrianus, see Uk. VI. chap. 46, note r2. 

3 On Fabius, sce Dk. VI. chap. 39, note 7. 

4 On Firmilianus, sce Bk. VI. chap. 26, note 3. 

5 Gregory ‘LThaumaturgus, bishop of Neo-Civsarea in Pontus 
from about 233-270 (7). Upon Gregory, sce Bk. VI. chap. 30, 
note 1. 

6 On Athenodorus, see 747. note 2. 

7 On Theoetistus, see Dk. VI. chap. 19, note 27. 

8 Of the life and character of Domnus we know nothing. So far 
as I am aware he ts mentioned only here. His dates are uncertain, 
but his predecessor, ‘Iheoctistus, was still bishop in the time of 
Stephen of Rome (254-257; see above, bk. VI. chap, 19, note 27), 
while he himself becaine bishop before the death of Xystus of Rome, 
as we may gather from this chapter, 1c. before August, 258 (see 
chap. 5, note 5), so that between these dates his accession must 
be placed. Eusebius’ words in this passage will hardly admit an 
episcopate of more than one or two years; possibly he was bishop 
but a few months. 

9 The dates of Theotecnus are likewise uncertain. Eusebius in 
Bk. VII. chap. 32, says that he was acquainted with Pamphilus 
during the episcopate of Agapius (the successor of ‘heotecnus), 
implying that he first made his acquaintance then. It is therefore 
likely that Avapins became bishop some years before the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, for otherwise we hardly allow enough time for 
the acquaintance of Pamphilus and Iusebius who did so much work 
together, and apparently were friends forsolongatime. VPamphilus 
himself suffered martyrdom in 309 A.p. Vheotecnus was quite a 
prominent man and was present at the two Antiochian synods men- 
tioned in chaps. 27 and 30, which were convened to consider the 
heresy of Paul of Samosata. 

On Mazabanes, see Dk. VI. chap. 30, note 5. 

11 According to the C/xon. of Muscbius, Ifymenzeus was bishop 
of Jerusalem from 265-298. It is expressly stated in the Chrov, 
that the dates of the earlier Jerusalem bishops are not known (sce 
Bk. V. chap. 12, note 1); but with the dates of the bishops of the 
latter part of the third century Musebius ean hardly have been 
unacquainted, and that Hymenieus was bishop at any rate as 
early as 265 is proved by chaps. 27 and 30 (see the note on Maza- 
banes referred to just above). ‘The dates given in the C/son, may 
therefore be accepted as at least approximately correct, 


MARTYRDOM OF MARINUS AT CAESAR 


re 


A. 303 


CHAPTER XV, 
The Martyrdom of Marinus at Caesarea. 


Ar this time, when the peace of the 1 
churches had been everywhere! restored, 
Marinus in Caesarea in Palestine, who was hon- 
ored for his military deeds, and illustrious by 
virtue of family and wealth, was beheaded for 
his testimony to Christ, on the following 
account. The vine-branch? is a certain 2 
mark of honor among the Romans, and 
those who obtain it become, they say, centurions. 
A place being vacated, the order of succession 
called Marinus to this position. But when he 
was about to receive the honor, another person 
came before the tribunal and claimed that it 
was not legal, according to the ancient laws, for 
him to receive the Roman dignity, as he was a 
Christian and did not sacrifice to the emperors ; 
but that the office belonged rather to him. 
Thereupon the judge, whose name was 8 
Achzeus,” being disturbed, first asked what 
opinion Marinus held. And when he perceived 
that he continually confessed himself a Christian, 
he gave him three hours for reflection. 
When he came out from the tribunal,Theo- 4 
tecnus,* the bishop there, took him aside 
and conversed with him, and taking his hand 
led him into the church. And standing with 
him within, in the sanctuary, he raised his cloak 
a little, and pointed to the sword that hung by 
his side ; and at the same time he placed before 
him the Scripture of the divine Gospels, and 
told him to choose which of the two he wished. 
And without hesitation he reached forth his right 
hand, and took the divine Scripture. “ Hold 
fast then,” says Theotecnus to him, “hold fast 
to God, and strengthened by him mayest thou 
obtain what thou hast chosen, and go in 
peace.” Immediately on his return the 6 
herald cried out calling him to the tribunal, 
for the appointed time was already completed. 
And standing before the tribunal, and manifest- 
ing greater zeal for the faith, immediately, as he 
was, he was led away and finished his course by 
death. 


1 ‘The martyrdom of Marinus after the promulgation of Gallienus’ 
edict of toleration and after peace had been, as Musebius remarks. 
everywhere restored to the churches, has caused historians some 
difficulty. It is maintained, however, by Tillemont and others, and 
with especial force by Gorres in the Fakrbiicher fiir prot. Theol, 
1877, p. 620 sq., that the martyrdom of Marinus took place while 
the usurper Macvianus, who was exceedingly hostile to the Chris- 
tians, was still in power in the Mast, and at a time, therefore, when 
the cclicts of Galhenus could have no force there. This of course 
explains the duliculty completely, ‘The martyrdom then must have 
taken place toward the beginning of Gallienus’ reign, for Macrianus 
was slain as early as 262, Of the martyr Marinus we know only 
what Eusebius tells us here, , 

27) «Aqua. ‘Vhe centurion received as a badge of office a yine- 
branch or vine-switeh, which was called by the Romans Frtrs. 

3 Achreus is an otherwise unknown person, ‘That he was goy- 
ernor of Palestine, as Valesius asserts, is apparently a pure assump- 
tion, for the term used of him (Scxaa7ys) is quite indefinite, 

On Vheotecnus, see above, chap, 14, note g, 
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304. THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSERIUS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Story in Regard to Astyrius. 


Astyrius? also is commemorated on account of 
his pious boldness in connection with this affair. 
He was a Roman of senatorial rank, and in favor 
with the emperors, and well known to all on 
account of his noble birth and wealth. Being 
present at the martyr’s death, he took his body 
away on his shoulder, and arraying him in a 
splendid and costly garment, prepared him for 
the grave in a magnificent manner, and gave 
him fitting burial.” ‘Vhe friends of this man 
that remain to our day, relate many other facts 
concerning him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Signs at Paneas of the Great Might of our 
Saviour. 


Amonc these is also the following wonder. 
At Ceesarea Philippi, which the Phoenicians call 
Paneas,' springs are shown at the foot of the 
Mountain Panius, out of which the Jordan flows. 
They say that on a certain feast day, a victim 
was thrown in,’ and that through the power of 
the demon it marvelously disappeared and that 
which happened was a famous wonder to those 
who were present. Astyrius was once there 
when these things were done, and seeing the 
multitude astonished at the affair, he pitied their 
delusion ; and looking up to heaven he suppli- 
cated the God over all through Christ, that he 
would rebuke the demon who deceived the peo- 
ple, and bring the men’s delusion to an end. 
And they say that when he had prayed thus, 
immediately the sacrifice floated on the surface 
of the fountain. And thus the miracle de- 
parted ; and no wonder was ever afterward per- 
formed at the place. 


1 We know nothing more about this Astyrius than is recorded 
here. Rufinus, in his 47. #. VII. 13, tells us that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom at about this time; but Eusebius says nothing of the kind, 
and it is therefore not at all probable that Rufinus ts correct. He 
probably concluded, from Eusebius’ account of him, that he also 
fae se martyrdom, 

2 Burton and Crusé close the chapter at this point, throwing the 
next sentence into chap. 17. Such a transposition, however, is 
unnecessary, and T have preferred to follow Valesius, Heinichen, 
Schwegler, and other editors, in dividing as above, 

1 Cxsarea Philippi (to be distinguished from Cmsarea, the chief 
city of Palestine, mentioned in previous chapters) was originally 
called Paneas by the Greeks, —a name which it retained even after 
the name Caesarea Philippi had been given it by Philip the Tetrarch, 
who enlarged and beautilied it. The place, which is now a small 
village, is called Banias by the Arabs, It lies at the base of Mt. 
Hermon, and is noted for one of the principal sources of the Jordan, 
which issues from springs beneath the rocks of Mt, Hermon at this 
point, The spot is said to be tomarke wbly beautiful. See Robin- 
son's s Biblical Researches tn Pai lestine, Vol. IT. p. 400 sq. 

2 Valesius remarks that the he: when were accustomed to throw 
victims into their sacred wells and fountains, and that therefore 
Publicola asks Augustine, in Epistle 153, whether one ane ht to 
drink from a fountain or well whither a portion of sacrifice h ad been 


sent. ’ 


[VII. 16. 


CHAPTER. XVII. 


The Statue which the IVoman with an Issue 
of Blood erected) 


Since I have mentioned this city I do 1 
not think it proper to omit an account 
which is worthy of record for posterity. For 


they say that the woman with an issue of blood, 


who, as we learn from the sacred Gospel,” re- 
ecived from our Saviour deliverance from her 
affliction, came from this place, and that her 
house is shown in the city, and that remarkable 
memorials of the kindness of the Saviour 

to her.remain there. For there standsupon 2 
an elevated stone, by the gates of her 

house,.a brazen image of awoman kneeling, with 
her hands stretched out, as if she were pray- 
ing. Opposite this is another upright image of 
a man, made of the same material, clothed 
decently in a double cloak, and extending his 
hand toward the woman. At his feet, beside 
the statue itself? is a certain strange plant, 
which climbs up to the hem of the brazen cloak, 


‘and is a remedy for all kinds of diseases. 


They say that this statue is an image of 3 
Jesus. It has remained to our day, so that 

we ourselves also saw it when we were stay- 

ing in the city. Nor is it strange that those 4 
of the Gentiles who, of old, were benefited 

by our Saviour, shoul have done such things, 
since we have learned also that the likenesses of 
his apostles Paul and Peter, and of Christ him- 
self, are preserved in paintings,‘ the ancients 
being accustomed, as it is likely, according to a 
habit of the Gentiles, to pay this kind of honor 
indiscriminately to those regarded by them as 
deliverers. 


1 This account of the statue erected by the woman with the issue 
of blood is repeated by many later writers, and Sozomen (//. &, 
V. 21) and Philostorgius (47. &. VII. 3) inform us that it was 
destroyed by the Emperor Julian. Gieseler remarks (Zccles. //ist., 
Harper's ed. I. p. 70), ‘‘ Judging by the analogy of many coins, 
the memorial had been erected in honor of an emperor (probably 
Hadrian), and falsely interpreted by the Christians, perhaps on 
account of a TwTHpl OF Jew appearing in the inscrip tion. ‘There 
can be no doubt of Eusebius’ honesty in the matter, but no less 
doubt that the statue commemorated something quite different from 
that which Christian tradition claimed. Upon this whole chapter, 
see Heinichen’s Excursus, in Vol. ILL. p. 698 sq. 

2 See Matt. ix. 20 sq. 

3 ob Tape TOLG TOT EMLTHS TTHANS aris. This is commonly 
translated ‘at his feet, ufos the pedestal” s but, as Heinichen 
rem ans in the excursus referred to just above, the plant can hardly 
have grown fox the pedestal, and what is more, we have no war- 
rant for translating aryAn pedest: i igen 8 aulus, in his commentary 
on Matthew zz Joce, maintains that Eusebius is speaking only of a 
representation upon the base of the statue, not of an actual plant, 
Hut this interpretation, as Heinichen shows, is quite unwarranted, 
Mor the use of et in the sense of “near” or “beside,” we have 
numerous ex: ample s (see the ins tances given by Heinichen, and also 
Liddell and Scott’s Greck Lexicon, s.7.). 

4 Eusebius himself, as we learn from his letter to the Empress 


Constantia Augusta (see above, p. 44), did not apprave of the use 
of images or representations of ¢ rie t, on the vround that it tended 
to idolatry. In consequence eof this disapproval he fell into great 
disrepute in the later image-worshiping Church, his epistle being 
cited by the deonsclas its at the second Council of Nica: a, in 787, nae 


his orthodoxy being im consequence fiercely attacked by the defend- 
ers of imaye-w aan, who dominated the council, and won the day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Episcopal Chair of James. 


THE chair of James, who first received the 
episcopate of the church at Jerusalem from the 
Saviour himself! and the apostles, and who, as 
the divine records show,? was called a brother 
of Christ, has been preserved until now,? the 
brethren who have followed him in succession 
there exhibiting clearly to all the reverence 
which both those of old times and those of our 
own day maintained and do maintain for holy 
men on account of their picty. So much as to 
this matter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The Festal Epistles of Dionysius, in which he 
also gives a@ Paschal Canon, 


Dionysius, besides his epistles already men- 
tioned,’ wrote at that time? also his extant 
Festal Epistles,?> in which he uses words of 
panegyric respecting the passover feast. He 
addressed one of these to Flavius,t and another 


1 That James was appointed bishop of Jerusalem by Christ 
himself was an old and wide-spread tradition. Compare, e.g., the 
Clementine Recognitions, Bis. I. chap. 43, the 1 postolée Comstiti- 
tions, Vk. VIII. chap. 35, and Chrysostoin’s //ou7y NV NIL, 
on Kirst Corinthians. See Valesjus’ note ad fects and on the 
universal tradition that James was bishop of Jerusalem, see above, 
Bk, II. chap. 1, note rr. 

2 See Gal. 1. 19. On the actual relationship of ‘James, the 
Brother of the Lord” to Christ, see Bk. I. chap. 12, note 14. 

3 There can be no doubt that a chair (@povos), said to be the 
episcopal seat of James, the first bishop of Jerusalem, was shown in 
that church in the time of Eusebius, but there can be no less doubt 
that it was not genuine. Even had James been bishop of Jerusalem, 
and possessed a regular episcopal chair, or throne (a very violent 
supposition, which involves a most claring anachronism), it was 
quite out of the question that it should have been preserved from 
destruction at the fall of the city in 70 a.p. As Stroth drily re- 
marks: ‘Man hatte auch wohl nichts wichtizeres zu retten, als 
einen Stuhl!” ‘The beginning of that veneration of relies which 
later took such strong hold on the Chureh, and which stall Hourishes 
within the Greek and Roman communious is clearly seen in this 
case recorded by Eusebius. At the same time, we can hardly say 
that that superstitious veneration with which we are acquainted 
appeared in this case. ‘There seems to be nothing more than the 
customary respect for an article of old and time-honored associations 
which is seen everywhere and in all ages (cf. Heinichen’s Ixcur- 
sus on this passage, Vol. IIL. p. 208sq.).  Crusé has unaccountably 
rendered @povos in this passage as if it referred to the see of Jerusa- 
lem, not to the chair of the bishop. It is plain enough that such an 
interpretation is quite unwarranted. 

2 Upon Dionysius of Alexandria, see Bk. VI. chap, 40, note 1, 
and see that note for references to the various passages in which 
Eusebius mentions or quotes from his epistles. 

2 Eusebius supposes all of these epistles to have been written in 
the time of Valerian or Gallienus; but he is mistaken, at least so far 
as the epistle to Domitius and Didymus is concerned (sce above, 
chap. rz, note 25), and possibly in regard to some of the others 
also. 

3 ras hepouevas copractikas, It was the custom for the bishops 
of Alexandria to write every year before Kaster a sort of epistle, or 
homily, and in it to announce the time of the festival. These writings 
thus received the name Festal or Festival Mpistles or Homilies (sce 
Suicer’s Tiesan ris 5.7. coptagteKos, and Valesius’ note ad foci), 


« This is apparently the earliest mention of such epistles. Others are 


referred to by Eusebius in chaps, 21 and 22, as written by Dionysius 
to various persons. Undoubtedly all the Alexandrian bishops dur- 
ing these centuries wrote such epistles, but none are extant, so far 
as [ am aware, except a number by Athanasius (extant only in a 
Syriac versian, published in Syriac and Muulish by Cureton in 1846 
and 1848), a few by Theophilus (extant ouly, in Latin), and thirty 
by Cyril apiecied Ga Migne's Patr. Gr. UXXVIT. 391 sq.)- 

4 Of this Flavius we know nothing. The epistle addressed to 
him is no longer extant. 


Vou. I x 
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{to Domitius and Didymus,® in which he sets 


forth a canon of eight years," maintaining that it 
is not proper to observe the paschal feast until 
after the vernal equinox. Besides these he sent 
another epistle to his fellow-presbyters in Alex- 
andria, as well as various others to different per- 
sons while the persecution was still prevailing,’ 


CHBUMEIRTIR SOM, 
The Occurrences at Alexandria. 


Peace had but just been restored when 1 
he returned to Alexandria ;! but as sedition 
and war broke out again, rendering it impossible 
for him to oversee all the brethren, separated 
in different places by the insurrection, at the 
feast of the passover, as if he were still an exile 
from Alexandria, he addressed them again 
by letter.’ And in another festal epistle 2 
written later to Hierax,* a bishop in Egypt, 
he mentions the sedition then prevailing in Alex- 
andria, as follows : 

“What wonder is it that it is difficult for me 
to communicate by letters with those who live 
far away, when it is beyond my power even to 
reason with myself, or to take counsel for 
my own life? ‘Truly I need to send letters 3 
to those who are as my own bowels,‘ dwell- 
ing in one home, and brethren of one soul, and 
citizens of the same church; but how to send 
them I cannot tell. For it would be easier 
for one to go, not only beyond the limits of 
the province, but even from the East to the 
West, than from Alexandria to Alexandria itself. 


5 On Domitius and Didymus, and the epistle addressed to them, 
see above, chap. 11, note 25. Isusebius quotes from the epistle in 
that chapter. 

& That is, an eight-year cycle for the purpose of determining the 
time of the full moon. Hippolytus had employed the old eight-year 
cycle, but had, as he thought, improved it by combining two in a 
single sixteen-year cycle (see above, Bk. WI. chap. 22), as was 
done also by the author of the so-called Cyprianic Chronicle at the 
middle of the third century, ‘The more accurate nineteen-year Me- 
tonic cycle (already in use among the Greeks in the fifth century B.c.) 
had not come into general use in the Church until later than this 
time, The Nicene Council sanctioned it and gave it wide currency, 
but it had apparently not yet come into use in the Church. In fact, 
the first Christian to make use of it for the computation of Easter, 
so far as we know, was Anatolius of Alexandria, later bishop of 
Laodicea (see below, chap. 32, § 14). It was soon adopted in the 
Alexandrian church, and already in the time of Athanasius had 
become the basis of all Easter calculations, as we can gather from 
Athanasius’ Festal Epistles. From about the ume of the Nicene 
Council on, Alexandria was commonly looked to for the reckoning 
of the date of Easter, and although an older and less accurate cycle 
remained in use in the West for a long time, the nineteen-year cycle 
gradually won its way everywhere. Sce Ideler’s great work on 
chronology, and cf, Hefele’s Concidengesch. 2d ed. 1. p. 332, and 
Lightfoot in the Dect. of Christ. Brog. 11. p. 313 sq. 

7 ‘hese various epistles are no longer extant, nor do we know 
the names of the persons to whom they were addressed. At least a 
part of them, if not all, were very likely written during the Valerian 
persecution, as Musebius states, for the fact that he made a mistake 
im connection with the epistle to Domitius and Didymus does not 
prove that he was in error in regard to all the others as well. 

1 This was after the fall of the usurper Macrianus, probably late 
in the year 26r or early in 262 (see above, chap, 13, note 3)- : 

2 ‘This epistle written by Dionysius during the civil war to his 
scattered flock is no longer extant. 

® Of this Jtierax we know no more than is told us here. 

# cf. Philemon, vers, 1a. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY «OF 


EUSEBIUS. sols 21. 


4 For the very heart of the city is more intri- 
cate and impassable than that great and 
trackless desert which Israel traversed for two 
generations. And our smooth and waveless 
harbors have become like the sea, divided and 
walled up, through which Israel drove and in 
whose highway the Egyptians were overwhelmed. 
For often from the slaughters there commit- 
6 ted they appear like the Red Sea. And 
the river which flows by the city has some- 
times seemed drier than the waterless desert, 
and more parched than that in which Israel, as 
they passed through it, so suffered for thirst, 
that they cried out against Moses, and the water 
flowed for them from the steep rock,’ 
6 = through him whoalone docth wonders. Again 
it has overflowed so greatly as to flood all 
the surrounding country, and the roads and the 
fields ; threatening to bring back the deluge of 
water that occurred in the days of Noah. And 
it flows along, polluted always with blood and 
slaughter and drownings, as it became for Pha- 
raoh through the agency of Moses, when he 
7 changed it into blood, and it stank.’ And 
what other water could purify the water 
which purifies everything? How could the 
ocean, so great and impassable for men, if poured 
into it, cleanse this bitter sea? Or how could 
the great river which flowed out of Eden, if it 
poured the four heads into which it is divided 
into the one of Geon,’ wash away this pollu- 
8 tion? Or when can the air poisoned by 
these noxious exhalations become pure? 
For such vapors arise from the earth, and winds 
from the sea, and breezes from the river, and 
mists from the harbors, that the dews are, as it 
were, discharges from dead bodies putrefy- 
9 ing in all the elements around us. Yet men 
wonder and cannot understand whence these 
continuous pestilences; whence these severe 
sicknesses ; whence these deadly diseases of all 
kinds; whence this various and vast human 
destruction ; why this great city no longer con- 
tains as many inhabitants, from tender infants 
to those most advanced in life, as it formerly 
contained of those whom it called hearty old 
men. But the men from forty to seventy years 
of age were then so much more numerous that 
their number cannot now be filled out, even 
when those from fourteen to eighty years are 
enrolled and registered for the public allow- 
10 ance of food. And the youngest in Sea 
ance have become, as it were, of equal age 
with those who formerly were the oldest. But 


though they see the race of men thus constantly | 


5 tx meTpas axpordmov. The adjective is an addition of Diony- 
sius’ own, ‘The LXX of Ex. xvii. 6 has only werpa, * rock.” 

8 paestaes the same word which is used in the LXX of Ex. 
vii. 2 

1 reste LXX (Gen. ii. 13), Peav; Heb. yin: ALVeand R. V.,; 
Gihon, 


diminishing and wasting away, and though their 
complete destruction is increasing and advanc- 
ing, they do not tremble.” 


CHAPTER © XXiT, 
The Pestilence which came upon them. 


ATTER these events a pestilential disease 1 
followed the war, and at the approach of 
the feast he wrote again to the brethren, de- 
scribing the sufferings consequent upon this 
calamity.’ 

“To other men? the present might not 2 
seem to be a suitable time for a festival. 
Nor indeed is this or any other time suitable for 
them ; neither sorrowful times, nor even such as 
might be thought especially cheerful.2 Now, 
indeed, everything is tears and every one is 
mourning, and wailings resound daily through 
the city because of the multitude of the 
dead and dying. For as it was written of 3 
the firstborn of the Egyptians, so now ‘ there 
has arisen a great cry, for there is not a house 
where there is not one dead.’* And would 
that this were all!® For many terrible things 4 
have happened already. First, they drove 
us out; and when alone, and persecuted, and 
put to death by all, even then we kept the feast. 
And every place of affliction was to us a place 
of festival: field, desert, ship, inn, prison; but 
the perfected martyrs kept the most joyous 
festival of all, feasting in heaven. Afterthese 5 
things war and famine followed, which we 
endured in common with the heathen. But we 
bore alone those things with which they afflicted 
us, and at the same time we experienced also 
the effects of what they inflicted upon and suf- 
fered from one another; and again, we rejoiced 
in the peace of Christ, which he gave to us 
alone. 

“But after both we and they hadenjoyed 6 
a very brief season of rest this pestilence 
assailed us; to them more dreadful than any 
dread, and more intolerable than any other 
calamity ; and, as one of their own writers has 
said, the only thing which prevails over all hope. 


1 This letter seems to have been written shortly before Paster of 
the year 263; for the festal epistle to [lierax, quoted in the last 
chapter, was written while the war was sull in progress (i.e, in 262), 


this one alter its close. It does not seem to have been a rey gular 
festal epistle so-called, for in § 11, below, we are told that Dionysius 
wrote a regular festal letter (copragtexny ypadyrv) to the brethren 


in Egypt, and that apparently in connection with this same Laster 
of the year 263. 

* ie, to the heathen, 

8 i.e, there is no time when heathen can fitly rejoice. 

Bsr. Sle aOs 


5 «at owbeAcv ye, with the majority of the MSS., followed by 
Valesius, Schweeler, and I[einichen, Stroth, Burton, and Zimmer- 
mann, upon the authority of two MSsS,, read wat aheAaw ye is 
(‘and would that there were but one! "), a reading which Valesius 


approves in his notes. ‘Lhe wetght of MS. authority, however, ts 
with the former, and it alone justifies the yap of the following 
sentence, ‘ 


Vises.) BROTHERLY “KINDN 
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But to us this was not so, but no less than the 
other things was it an exercise and proba- 
tion. Tor it did not keep aloof even from us, 

but the heathen it assailed more severely.” 
7 farther on he adds: 

“The most of our brethren were unspar- 
ing in their exceeding love and brotherly kind- 
ness. ‘They held fast to each other and visited 
the sick fearlessly, and ministered to them con- 
tinually, serving them in Christ. And they died 
with them most joyfully, taking the affliction of 
others, and drawing the sickness from their 
neighbors to themselves and willingly receiving 
their pains. And many who cared for the sick 
and gave strength to others died themselves, 
having transferred to themselves their death. 
And the popular saying which always seems a 
mere expression of courtesy, they then made 
real in action, taking their departure as the 

others’ ‘ offscouring. a 
8 “Truly the best of our brethren departed 
from life in this manner, including some 
presbyters and deacons and those of the people 
who had the highest reputation; so that this 
form of death, through the great piety and 
strong faith it exhibited, seemed to lack 
9 nothing of martyrdom. And they took the 
bodies of the saints in. their open hands 
and in their bosoms, and closed their eyes and 
their mouths; and they bore them away on 
their shoulders and laid them out; and they 
clung to them and embraced them; and _ they 
prepared them suitably with washings and gar- 
ments. And after a little they received like 
treatment themselves, for the survivors were 
continually following those who had gone before 


them. 
10 “ But with the heathen everything was quite 
otherwise. ‘hey deserted those who began 


to be sick, and fled from their dearest friends, 
And they cast them out into the streets when 
they were half dead, and left the dead like refuse, 
unburied. ‘They shunned any participation or 
fellowship with death; which yet, with all 
their precautions, it was not easy for them to 
Cacapen: 
ll After this epistle, when peace had been 
restored to the city, he wrote another fes- 
tal letter’ to the brethren in Egypt, and again 
several others besides this. And there is also 


6 neptdnia ef. 1 Cor, iv. 13. Valesius suggests that this m: Ay 
have been a humble and complimentary form of salutation among 
the Alexandrians: eyo ciut mepupyua cov (cf. our words, * ee 
humble servant "); or, as he thinks more probable, that the ex- 
yression had come to ive habitually applied to the Christians by the 
ie athen, ‘Vhe former interpretation seems to me the only possible 
one in view of the words Te: ately preceding: ‘ ‘which always 
seems a mere expression of courtesy.” Certainly these words rule 
out the second interpret: ution sugested by Valesinus. 

7 The connection into ahh this. festal epistle is brought with 
the letter just quoted would seem to indicate that it was written. not 
a whole year, but very soon after that one. We may, therefore, 
look upon it as Dionysius’ festal epistle of the ye: ar 264 (see above, 
note 1). Neither this nor the ‘ several others” spoken of just 


below Is now extant, 


x 


a certain one extant On the Sabbath,’ and 
another On [-xercise. Moreover, he wrote 12 
again an epistle to Hermammon® and the 
brethren in Egypt, describing at length the 
wickedness of Decius and his successors, and 
mentioning the peace under Gallienus, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The Reign of Gallienus. 


Bur there is nothing like hearing hisown 1 
words, which are as follows : 

“Then he,' having betrayed one of the em- 
perors that preceded him, and made war on the 
other,’ perished with his whole family speedily 
and utterly. But Gallienus was proclaimed and 
universally acknowledged at once an old em- 
peror and a new, being before them and 
continuing after them. For according to 2 
the word spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
‘Behold the things from the beginning "have 
come to pass, and new things shall now arise.’? 
For as a cloud passing over the sun’s rays and 
obscuring them for a little time hides it and 
appears in its place; but when the cloud has 
passed by or is dissipated, the sun which had 
risen before appears again; so Macrianus who 
put himself forward and approached the existing 
empire of Gallienus, is not, since he never 
was. But the other is justashewas. And 3 
his kingdom, as if it had cast aside old age, 
and had been purified from the former wicked- 
ness, now blossoms out more vigorously, and is 
seen and heard farther, and extends in all direc- 
ions? 

fe then indicates the time atwhich he 4 
wrote this in the following words : 

“Tt occurs to me again to review the days of 
the imperial years. For I perceive that those 
most impious men, though they have been fa- 
mous, yet In a short time have become nameless. 
But the holier and more godly prince,’ having 


8 This and the next epistle are no longer extant, and we know 
neither the time of their composition nor the persons to whom they 
were addressed, 

® On Hermammon and the epistle addressed to him, sce above, 
chap, 1, note 3. An extract from this same epistle is given in that 
cits in rand also in chap. to. 

1 Macrianus; sce above, chap. ro, note 5. 

2 ile is inone) to have be trayed Valerian into the hands of the 
Persians, or at fener by his treachery, to have brought about the 
result which took place, and after Valerian’s capture he made war 
upon Gallienus, the latter’s son and successor, See the note re- 
ferred to just above, 

3 Isa. xlit. 9. 

4 Dionysius is evidently somewhat dazzled and blinded by the 
favor shown hy Gallienus to the Christians. bor we know from the 
profane historians of this period that the reign of Gallienus was one 
of the darkest in all the his nob of the Roman f pire, on account 
of the numerous disasters which came upon the empire, and the in- 
ternal disturbances and calamities it was called upon to endure, 

§ Gallienus is known to us as one of the most abandoned and 
profligate of eMipe rors, though he was not without ability and cour- 
ave which he lispl: ied oceastonally, Dionysius’ words at this 
point are not surprising, for the public benefits conferred by Gatlie- 
| nus upon the Chrisuans would far outweigh his private vices io 
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passed the seventh year, is now completing the 
ninth,’ in which we shall keep the feast.” 
CHAPTER XXTY. 
Nepos and his Schism} 


J Besipes all these the two books on the 
Promises” were prepared by him. The oc- 


the minds of those who had suffered from the persecutions of his 
predecessors, 

6 The peculiar form of reckoning employed here (the mention of 
the seventh and then the ninth year) has caused considerable perplex- 
ity. Stroth thinks that ‘‘ Dionysius speaks here of the time when 
Gallienus actually ruled in Egypt. Vor Macrianus had ruled there for 
a year, and during that time the authority of Gallienus in that country 
had been interrupted.’”? The view of Pearson, however, seems to 
me better. He remarks: ‘f Whoever expressed himself thus, that 
one after his seven years was passing his ninth year? This seften- 
ntw (emtaeTypis) must designate something peculiar and different 
from the time following. It is therefore the septennium of invpertal 
power which he had held along with his father. In the eighth year 
of that empire [the father, Valerian, being in captivity in Persian], 
Macrianus possessed himself of the imperial honor especially in 
Egypt. After his assumption of the purple, however, Gallienus had 
stl much authority in Mgypt. At leneth in the ninth year of Gal- 
lienus, i.e. in 261, Macrianus, the father and the two sons being 
slain, the sovereignty of Gallienus was recognized also among the 
Egyptians.” ‘*Vhe ninth year of Gallienus, moreover, began about 
midsummer of this year; and the time at which this letter was 
written by Dionysius, as Eusebius observes, may be gathered from 
that, and falls consequently before the Paschal season of 262 a,b.” 
See also chap. 1, note 3, above. 

1 Of this Egyptian bishop, Nepos, we know only what is told us 

in this chapter. Upon chiliasm in the early Church, sce above, 
Bk. IIL. chap. 39, note 1g. It is interesting to note, that although 
chiliasm had long lost its hold wherever the philosophical theolouy 
of the third century had made itself felt, it stl continued to maintain 
its sway in other parts of the Church, especially in outlying districts 
in the East, which were largely isolated from the great centers of 
thought, and in the greater part of the West. Dy such Christians it 
was looked upon, in fact, as the very kernel of Christianity, —they 
lived as most Christians of the second century bad, in the constant 
hope of a speedy return of Christ to reign in power upon the earth, 
The gradual apldeon of this remnant of early Christian belief in- 
volved the same kind of consequences as the disappearance ofthe 
belief in the continued possession by the Church of the spirit of 
prophecy (sce Bk. V. chap. 16, note 1), and marks another step in 
the progress of the Church from the peculiarly enthusiastic spirit of 
the first and second, to the more formal spirit of the third and fol- 
lowing centurics. Compare the remarks of Hlarnack in his Degween- 
geschichte, \. p. 482 sq. It scems, from § 6, below, that Dionysius 
had engaged in an oral discussion of the doctrines taught in the book 
of Nepos, which had prevailed for a long time in Arsinoé, where the 
disputation was held. he best spirit was exhibited by both parties 
in the discussion, and the result was a decided victory for Iionysius, 
He was evidently afraid, however, that the book of Nepos, which 
was widely circulated, would still continue to do damage, and there- 
fore he undertook to refute it ina work of his own, entitled Ox the 
Promises (see the next note), His work, like his disputation, 
undoubtedly had considerable effect, but chiliasm still prevailed in 
some of the outlying districts of Muypt fora number of gencrations, 
2 rept emayyeAwwr. Vhis work, as we learn from § 3, below, 
contained in the first book Dionysius’ own views on the subject 
under dispute, in the second a detailed discussion of the Apocalypse 
upon which Nepos based his chiliastic opinions. ‘he work is no 
longer extant, though Eusebius gives extracts from the second book 
in this and in the next chapter; and three brief fragments have been 
preserved in a Vatican MS., and are published in the various editions 
of Dionysius’ works. The Eusebian extracts are translated in the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. Vi. p. 81-84. We have no means of 
ascertaining the date of Dionysius’ work. Hefele (Comerlfengesch. 
I. p. 134), Dittrich (p. 69),. and others, put the disputation at 
Arsinoé, in 254 or 255, and the composition of the work of Dionysius 
of course soon thereafter; but we have no authority for fixing the 
date of the disputation with such exactness, and must be content to 
leave it quite undetermined, though it is not improbable that it took 
place, as Dittrich maintains, between the persecutions of Devius 
and Valerian, In the preface to the eighteenth book of his commen- 
tary on Isaiah, Jerome speaks of a work of Dionysius, Ox the 
Promises (evidently referring to this sane work), directed against 
Trenceus. In his ede wir, 77/2. 69, however, he follows Musebius in 
stating that the work was written against Nepos. ‘Phere can be 
no doubt on this score, and Jerome's statement in his commentary 
seems to be adirect error. It is possible, however, that Lrenseus, 
as the most illustrious representative of chiliastic views, may have 
been mentioned, and his positions refuted in the work, and thus 
Jerome haye had some justification for his report, 


THE CHURCH “HISTORY OF “EUSEBIUS. 


(VII. 23, 


casion of these was Nepos, a bishop in [gypt, 
who taught that the promises to the holy men 
in the Divine Scriptures should be understood 
in a more Jewish manner, and that there would 
be a certain millennium of bodily luxury 
upon this earth. As he thought that he 2 
could establish his private opinion by the 
Revelation of John, he wrote a book on this 
subject, entitled Refutation of Allegorists. 
Dionysius opposes this in his books on the 8 
Promises. In the first he gives his own 
opinion of the dogma; and in the second he 
treats of the Revelation of John, and mention- 
ing Nepos at the beginning, writes of him in this 
manner : 

“ But since they bring forward a certain 4 
work of Nepos, on which they rely confi- 
dently, as if it proved beyond dispute that there 
will be a reign of Christ upon earth, I confess 
that * in many other respects I approve and love 
Nepos, for his faith and industry and diligence 
in the Scriptures, and for his extensive psalmody,’ 
with which many of the brethren are still de- 
lighted ; and I hold him in the more reverence 
because he has gone to rest before us. But the 
truth should be loved and honored most of all. 
And while we should praise and approve un- 
grudgingly what is said aright, we ought to 
examine and correct what does not seem to 
have been written soundly. Were he pres- 5 
ent to state his opinion orally, mere unvwrit- 
ten discussion, persuading and reconciling those 
who are opposed by question and answer, would 
be sufficient. But as some think his work very 
plausible, and as certain teachers regard the law 
and prophets as of no consequence, and do not 
follow the Gospels, and treat lightly the apos- 
tolic epistles, while they make promises® as to 
the teaching of this work as if it were some 
great hidden mystery, and do not permit our 
simpler brethren to have any sublime and lofty 
thoughts concerning the glorious and truly divine 
appearing of our Lord, and our resurrection 
from the dead, and our being gathered together 
unto him, and made like him, but on the con- 
trary lead them to hope for small and mortal 
things in the kingdom of God, and for things 
such as exist now,—since this is the case, it is 
necessary that we should dispute with our brother 


—< 


: 
3 Vvidently directed against Origen and other allegorical inter- 
preters like him, who avoided the materialistic conceptions deduced 
by soimany from the Apocalypse, by spiritualizing and alleyorizing 
its language. ‘his work of Nepos has entirely perished, 
4 ‘The words ** 1 confess that” are not in the original, but the 


sentence. 

6 On early Christian hymnody, see above, Bk. V. chap. 28, 
note 14. 

OLe, dire ante promittunt quam tradunt, The metaphor is 
taken from the mysteries of the Grecks, who were wont to promise 
great aud marvelous discoveries to the initiated, and then kept 
them on the rack by daily expectation in order to confirm their 
judgment and reverence by suspense of knowledge, as ‘Lertullian 
says in his book dlgaiust the Valentingans (chap. 1J.” Valesius. 
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DIONYSIUS. ON THE “APOCALYPSE. 
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Nepos as if he were present.” 
Says : 
6 “When I was in the district of Arsinoé,’ 
where, as you know, this doctrine has pre- 
vailed for a long time, so that schisms and apos- 
tasies of entire churches have resulted, I called 
together the presbyters and teachers of the 
brethren in the villages, — such brethren as 
wished being also present,—and I exhorted 
them to make a public examination of this 
T question. Accordingly when they brought 
me this book, as if it were a weapon and 
fortress impregnable, sitting with them from 
morning till evening for three successive days, I 
endeavored to correct what was written in 
8 it. And I rejoiced over the constancy, 
sincerity, docility, and intelligence of the 
brethren, as we considered in order and with 
moderation the questions and the difficulties 
and the points of agreement. And we abstained 
from defending in every manner and conten- 
tiously the opinions which we had once held, 
unless they appeared to be correct. Nor did 
we evade objections, but we endeavored as far 
as possible to hold to and confirm the things 
which lay before us, and if the reason given 
satisfied us, we were not ashamed to change our 
opinions and agree with others ; but on the con- 
trary, conscientiously and sincerely, and with 
hearts laid open before God, we accepted what- 
ever was established by the proofs and 
9 teachings of the Holy Scriptures. And 
finally the author and mover of this teach- 
ing, who was called Coracion,® in the hearing of, 
all the brethren that were present, acknowledged 
and testified to us that he would no longer hold 
this opinion, nor discuss it, nor mention nor 
teach it, as he was fully convinced by the argu- 
ments against it. And some of the other brethren 
expressed their gratification at the conference, 
and at the spirit of conciliation and harmony 
which all had manifested.” 


Farther on he 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The Apocalypse of John} 


il AFTERWARD he speaks in this manner of 
the Apocalypse of John. 

“Some before us have set aside and rejected 
the book altogether, criticising it chapter by 
chapter, and pronouncing it without sense or 

argument, and maintaining that the title ts 
2 fraudulent. For they say that it is not the 


7 év ra “Apowvoetryn. The Arsinoite nome or district (on the 
nomes of Fyypt, see above, Bk. 11. chap. 17, note ro) was situated 
onthe western bank of the Nile, between the river and Lake Mavris, 
southwest of Memphis, 

8 Of this Coracion, we know only what ts told us here. 

1 Upon the Apocalypse in the carly Church, and especially upon 
Dionysius’ treatment of it, see above, Bk. IIL, chap. 24, note 20, 


work of John, nor is it a revelation, because 
it is covered thickly and densely by a vail of 
obscurity. And they affirm that none of the 
apostles, znd none of the saints, nor any one in 
the Church is its author, but that Cerinthus, who 
founded the sect which was called after him the 
Cerinthian, desiring reputable authority for 

his fiction, prefixed the name. Forthedoc- 8 
trine which he taught was this: that the 
kingdom of Christ will be an earthly one. And 
as he was himself devoted to the pleasures of 
the body and altogether sensual in his nature, 
he dreamed that that kingdom would consist in 
those things which he desired, namely, in the 
delights of the belly and of sexual passion ; that 
is to say, in eating and drinking and marrying, 
and in festivals and sacrifices and the slay- 
ing of victims, under the guise of which he 
thought he could indulge his appetites with a 
better grace.’ 

“But I could not venture to reject the 4 
book, as many brethren hold it in high es- 
teem. But I suppose that it is beyond my com- 
prehension, and that there is a certain con- 
cealed and more wonderful meaning in every 
part. For if [ do not understand I suspect 
that a deeper sense lies beneath the words. 

I do not méasure and judge them by my 5 
own reason, but leaving the more to faith I 

regard them as too high for me to grasp. And 
{ do not reject what 1 cannot comprehend, but 
rather wonder because I do not understand it.” 

After this he examines the entire Book 6 
of Revelation, and having proved that it is 
impossible to understand it according to the 
literal sense, proceeds as follows : 

“Having finished all the prophecy, so to 
speak, the prophet pronounces those blessed 
who shall observe it, and also himself. For he 
says, ‘Blessed is he that keepeth the words of 
the prophecy of this book, and I, John, 
who saw and heard these things.’? There- = 7 
fore that he was called John, and that this 
book is the work of one John, I do not deny. 
And I agree also that it is the work of a holy 
and inspired man. But [I cannot readily admit 
that he was the apostle, the son of Zebedee, the 
brother of James, by whom the Gospel of John 
and the Catholic Ejpistle* were written. 
For I judge from the character of both, 8 
and the forms of expression, and the entire 
execution of the book,’ that it is not his. lor 


2A portion of this extract ($§ 2 and 3) has been already quoted 
by Musebius in Bk. IL. chap. 28. : ‘ 

% Rev, xxi. 7,8. Dionysius punctuates this passage peculiarly, 
and thus interprets it quite differently from all our versions of the 
Book of Revelation. ‘The Greck text as given by him agrees with 
our received text of the Apocalypse} but the words Kayo Twarens 
6 dKovwr Kat BAérov tavta, which Dionysius connects with the 
preceding, should form an independent sentence: * And J, John, 
am he that heard and sw these things,” 

4 On the Gospel and Epistle, see Bk. IIT. chap. 24, notes 1 and 18, 

5 ans tov BrBadtov bcefaywyys Acyonerns. Valesius considers 
Suegaywyy equivalent to disfosttionci: or oixovopiay, “for eut- 
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‘ f | 
the evangelist nowhere gives his name, or pro- 


claims himself, either in the Gospel or 
{pistle.” Farther on he adds: 

“But John never speaks as if referring to 
himself, or as if referring to another person.’ 
But the author of the Apocalypse introduces 
himself at the very beginning: ‘the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which he gave him to show unto 
his servants quickly ; and he sent and signified 
it by his angel unto his servant John, who bare 
witness of the word of God and of his testi- 
mony, even of all things that he saw.’‘ 
Then he writes also an epistle: ‘John to 
the seven churches which are in Asia, grace 
be with you, and peace.’® But the evangelist 
did not prefix his name even to the Catholic 
Epistle ; but without introduction he begins with 
the mystery of the divine revelation itself: 
‘That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes.’? For because of such a revelation the 
Lord also blessed Peter, saying, ‘Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my heavenly 
Father. 
ond or third epistle of John, though they 
are very short, does the name John appear; but 
there is written the anonymous phrase, ‘the 
elder." But this author did not consider it 
sufficient to give his name once and to proceed 
with his work; but. he takes it up again: ‘I, 
John, who also am your brother and companion 
in tribulation, and in the kingdom and in the 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is 

called Patmos for the Word of God and the tes- 
timony of Jesus.’* And toward the close he 
speaks thus: ‘Blessed is he that keepeth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, and I, John, 
who saw and heard these things.’ 

“But that he who wrote these things was 
called John must be believed, as he says it ; 
but who he was does not appear. lor he did 
not say, as often in the Gospel, that he was the 
beloved disciple of the Lord," or the one who 
lay on his breast,” or the other of James, or 
the eyewitness and hearer of the Lord. 
For he wouid have spoken of these things 


9 


10 


ll 


12 


13 


aywyetv is the same as dScocxecv, as Suidas says.’’ Ile translates ex 
Mibellt totins ductu ac disposttionc , remarking that the words may 
be interpreted also as fermeamt et retionem sc seribendt, seu cha- 
racterem. The phrase evidently means the “ general disposition 4 
or “form” of the work. Closs translates “aus ihrer ganzen Aus- 
fiihrung ”; Salmond, “the whole disposition and execution of the 
book”; Crusé, “the execution of the whole book.” 

6 i.e, never speaks of himself in the first person, as ee Onin 
nor in the third person, as ¢.g. ‘his servant, Jol in, 

7 Rey. 1. x, 2. 10 Matt. xvi. 17. 


8 Rev, 1: A 11 See 2 John, ver. 1, and 3 
9 x Johni. 1. John, ver. 1. 
12 Rey, i. 9. 


13 Rey, xxit. 7,8. See above, note 3. 

14 Sce John xitt, 23, xix. 26, XX. 2, XN. 7, 20. 

15 See John Xlil. 23, 25. These words, odé Tov avarecovta emt 
1) o7nfos avrou, are wanting in Ileinic hen's edition; but as they 
are found in all the other editions and versions, and Hleinichen gives 
no reason for their omission, it is clear that they haye been omitted 


inadvertently, 


23) 


But neither in the reputed sec- 


if he had wished to show himself plainly. But 
he says none of them; but speaks of him- 
self as our brother and companion, and a wit- 
ness of Jesus, and blessed because he had 
seen and heard the revelations. But I am 
of the opinion that there were many with 
the same name as the apostle John, who, on 
account of their love for him, and because they 
adimired and emulated him, ‘and desired to be 
loved by the Lord as he was, took to themselves 
the same surname, as many of the children 
of the faithful are called Paul or Peter. For 
example, there is also another John, sur- 
named Mark, mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles,” whom Barnabas and Paul took with 
them; of whom also it is said, ‘And they had 
also John as their attendant.’"” But that it is 
he who wrote this, f would not say. For it is 
not written that he went with them into Asia, 
but, ‘Now when Paul and his company set sail 
from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia ; 
and John departing from them Sbrcaied to 
Jerusalem.’ But I think that he was some 
other one of those in Asia; as they say that 
there are two monuments in Ephesus, each bear- 
ing the name of John.” 


14 


15 


16 


“ And from the ideas, and from the words 17 
and their arrangement, it may be reasonably 
conjectured that this one is different from 
that one.” For the Gospel and Epistle 18 


agree with each other and begin in the same 

manner. ‘The one says, ‘In the beginning was 
the Word?’ ;7! the other, ‘That which was from 
the beginning.’ The one: ‘And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, ie glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father’ the other eye the same things 
slightly here ‘Which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes; which we have 
looked upon and our hands have handled of 
the Word of life, —and the life was mani- 
fested.’*! For he introduces these things 
at the beginning, maintaining them, as is 
evident from what follows, in opposition to those 
who said that the Lord had not come in the 
flesh. Wherefore also he carefully adds, ‘And 
we have seen and bear witness, and declare unto 
you the eternal life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us, That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you 

also” ” ‘He holds to this and does not 
digress from his subject, but discusses every- 


on 


19 


20 


5 In Acts xil. 12, 25, Nill. 5, 13, xv. 37. On Mark and the sec- 
on ‘Gocpel, sce above, bk. Il. chap. 35> note 4. 

17 Acts xiii. 5, 13° Acts xii. 13. 

10 See above, Bk. IIT. chap, 39, note 13; and on the “ presbyter 
John, enenkoncd by Papias, see also note 4 on the same chapter, 
and on his relation to the Apocalypse, the same chapter, note 14. 

2” ie. the writer of the Apocalypse is different from the writer of 
the Gospel and Epistles, 

21 John i. 1. 

2 y John i. x. 

23 John i. 14. 


24 y Johni, 1, 2. 
25 x John i. 2, 3. 
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VARIOUS WRITINGS OF DIONYSIUS. 311 


thing under the same heads and names ; 
21 some of which we will brictly mention. Any 
one who examines carefully will tind the 
phrases, ‘the life,’ ‘the light,’ ‘turning from 
darkness,’ frequently occurring in both; also 
continually, ‘ truth,’ ‘ grace,’ ‘joy,’ ‘the flesh and 
blood of the Lord,’ ‘the judgment,’ ‘ the forgive- 
ness of sins,’ ‘the love of God toward us,’ the 
‘commandment that we love one another,’ that 
we should ‘keep all the commandments’; the 
‘conviction of the world, of the Devil, of Anti- 
Christ,’ the ‘promise of the Holy Spirit,’ the 
‘adoption of God,’ the ‘faith continually re- 
quired of us,’ ‘the Father and the Son,’ occur 
everywhere. In fact, it is plainly to be seen that 
one and the same character marks the 
22 Gospel and the Epistle throughout. Dut 
the Apocalypse is different from these writ- 
ings and foreign to them; not touching, nor in 
the least bordering upon them; almost, so to 
speak, without even a syllable in common 
23 with them. Nay more, the lpistle — for I 
pass by the Gospel — does not mention nor 
does it contain any intimation of the Apocalypse, 
nor does the Apocalypse of the Mpistle. But 
Paul, in his epistles, gives some indication of bis 
revelations,” though he has not written them out 
by themselves. 
24 “ Moreover, it can also be shown that the 
diction of the Gospel and Epistle differs 
25 from that of the Apocalypse. lor they 
were written not only without crror as re- 
gards the Greek language, but also with ele- 
gance in their expression, in their reasonings, 
and in their entire structure. hey are far in- 
deed from betraying any barbarism or solecism, 
or any vulgarism whatever. J*or the writer had, 
as it seems, both the requisites of discourse, — 
that is, the gift of knowledge and the gift of 
expression, —as the Lord had bestowed 
26 them both upon him. I do not deny that 
the other writer saw a revelation and re- 
ceived knowledge and prophecy. I perceive, 
however, that his dialect and language are not 
accurate Greek, but that he uses barbarous 
27 idioms, and, in some places, solecisms. It 
is unnecessary to point these out here, for | 
would not have any one think that I have said 
these things in a spirit of ridicule, for I have 
said what I have only with the purpose of show- 
ing clearly the difference between the writings.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Epistles of Dionysius. 


1 Besiprs these, many other epistles of 
Dionysius are extant, as those against Sabel- 


26 See 2 Cor, xii, 1 sq-, Gal. il. 2. 


lius,’ addressed to Ammon,’ bishop of the church 
of Bernice, and one to Yelesphorus,’ and one to 
Euphranor, and again another to Ammon and 
Euporus. Ie wrote also four other books on 
the same subject, which he addressed to 

his namesake Dionysius, in Rome. Besides 2 
these many of his epistles are with us, 

and large books written in epistolary form, as 
those on Nature,’ addressed to the young man 
Timothy, and one on Temptations,® which 

he also dedicated to Euphranor. More- 8 
over, in a letter to Basilides,’ bishop of the 

parishes in Pentapolis, he says that he had 
written an exposition of the beginning of Mecle- 
siastes.’ And he has left us also various letters 


' On Sabellius, and on Dionysius’ attitude toward Sabellianism, 
see above, chap, 6, note 1. 

* ‘The works addressed to Ammon, Telesphorus, Euphranor, and 
Euporus, are no longer extant, nor do we know anything about 
them (but see chap. 6, note 2, above). It is possible that it was in 
these epistles that Dionysius laid himself open in his zeal against 
the Sabellians to the charge of tritheism, which aroused complaints 
against him, and resulted in his being obliged to defend himself in 
his work addressed to Dionysius of Rome, If so, these letters must 
have been written before that work, though perhaps not long before. 
Of Ammon himself we know nothing. here were a number of citics 
in North Africa, called Berenice (the form Bernice is exceptional), 
but, according to Wiltsch, Berenice, a city of Libya Pentapolis, or 
Cyrenaica, is meant in the present case. ‘Lhis city (whose original 
name was Hesperides) lay on the Mediterranean some six hundred 
miles west of Alexandria. 

* Of Yelesphorus, lsuphranor, and Euporus, we know nothing. 

4 On these books addressed to Dionysius of Rome, see below, 
Dp. 397. 

© ot mepi dbicews, The date and immediate occasion of this 
work cannot be determined. Lhe supposition of Dittrich, that it 
was written before Dionysius became bishop, while he had more 
leisure than afterward for philosophical study, has much in its favor. 
‘The young man, ‘Timothy, to whom it was addressed, is perhaps to 
he identified with the one mentioned in Uk. WI. chap. yo, § 4. “That 
it was a work of considerable extent, embracing more than one book, 
is indivated by Huschius in this passage. A long extract from it is 
stven by Eusebius in his Prap. Hvang. XLV. 23-27 (printed with 
commentary by Routh, 2ed. Sac. 1V. p. 393 sq.; translated in the 
Ante-Nicene Lathers, Vol. V1. p. 84-91), and a few fragments 
are still preserved ina Vatican codex, and have been published by 
Simon de Magistris, in his edition of Dionysius’ works (Rome, 
17y0), p- 44.sq. (cf. also Routh, 1V. p. 478, 419). In the extract 
quoted by Musebius, Dionystus deals solely with the atomic theory 
of Democritus and Mpicurus. ‘This subject may have occupied the 
greater part of the work, but evidently, as Dittrich remarks (J omy- 
stus der Grosse, p. 12), the doctrines of other physicists were also 
dealt with (ef. the words with which Eusebius introduces his ex- 
tracts; Prap. Lvang, XLV. 22. 10: “1 will subjoin from the books 
[of Dionysius] Ox Vature a few of the things urged against Epi- 
curus.”  Vhe translation in the A xwfe-Micene Fathers, Vol. V1. 
p. 84, note 7, which implies that the work was written ‘against the 
[picureans”’ ts not correct). votes seems to have been taken by 
Dionysius in the sense of the ‘ Universe” (compare, for instance, 
the words of Cicero, Ye nat, deoruwne, UL., to which Diturich refers: 
Sunt autent, qué uature nomtne rerum wnutversitatem tmntelli- 
gunt), and to haye been devoted to a refutation of the doctrines of 
various heathen philosophers in regard to the origin of the universe. 
For a fuller discussion of the work, see Dittrich, zded. p. 12 sq. 

6 This work on ‘Temptations (wept metpagu@r) is no longer 
extant, nor do we know anything about the time or occasion of its 
composition. Dittrich strangely omits all reference to. ate, Of 
Kuphranor, as remarked in note 3, we know nothing. 

7 Of this Basilides we know only what INusebius tells us here, 
that he was bishop of the “ parishes in Pentapolis” (or Cyrenaica, a 
district, and under the Romans a province, lying west of Egypt, 
along the Mediterranean Sea), which would seem to imply that he 
was metropolitan of that district (cf Routh, 2e?. Sac, 1. p. 235)+ 
A canonical epistle addressed to him by Dionysius is still extant 
(see above, Bk. VI. chap. go, note 1). Eusebius tells us that 
Dionysius addressed “ various epistles’ to him, but no others are 
known to us. 

8 Itis possible that this work also, like that On Mature, was 
written, as Dittrich thinks, before Dionysius became bishop, Tuse- 
bius evidently had not seen the commentary himself, for he speaks 
only of Dionysius’ reference to it. A few fragments, supposed to be 
parts of this commentary, were published in the appendix to the 
fourteenth volume of Galland’s Addvotheca Patrim Veterunt, ater 
the latter’s death, and were afterward reprinted in De_ Magistris 
edition of Dionysius’ works, p. t sq. (Enelish transition in- the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, V1, p. 111-114), ‘Lhe fragments, or at least 
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addressed to this same person. Thus much 
Dionysius. 

But our account of these matters being now 
completed, permit us to show to posterity the 
character of our own age.? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Paul of Samosata, and the Heresy introduced 
by him at Antioch. 


i AFTER Xystus had presided over the 

church of Rome for eleven years,! Diony- 
sius,? namesake of him of Alexandria, succeeded 
him. About the same time Demetrianus® died 
in Antioch, and Paul of Samosata‘ received 


a part of them, are ascribed to Dionysius in the codex in which they 
are found, and are very likely genuine, thongh we cannot speak 
with certainty. For fuller particulars, see Dittrich, p. 22 si I. 

9 thy Kal’ nuas yeveav, Vhis sceims to indicate es the events 
recorded by E usebius oe this point on took place during his own 
lifetime. See above, p. 

1 Xystus Il. was Pairs only eleven months, not cleven years, 
See chap. 5, note 5. Husebius’ chronology of the Romin bishops of 
this time is In inextricable confusion. 

2 After the martyrdom of Xystus II. the bishopric of Rome re- 
mained vacant for nearly a year on account of the severe persecution 
of Valerian. Dionysius became bishop on the 22d of July, 25y, ac- 
cording to the Liberian catalogue. Lapstus accepts this as the 
correct date. Jerome's version of the Chran. gives the twelfth year 
of ‘ Valerian and Gallienus” (i.e. 265- 266) which is wide of the 
mark. ‘The Armenian Chyox. gives the eighth year of the same 
reign. As to the duration of his episcopate, authorities vary consid- 
erably. Eusebius (chap. 30, § 23, below) and Jerome's version of 
the Chron. say nine years; the Armenian Chron. twelve; the 
Liberian catalogue, eight. Lipsius shows that nine is the correct 
figure, and that five months and two days are to be read instead of 
the two months and four days of the L, iberian catalocue. Acc cording 
to Lipsius, then, he was bishop until Dec. 27, 2 Dionysius of 
Alexandria addressed to Dionysius of Rome, while the hitter was 
still a presbyter, one of his epistles on baptism (see above, chap. 7, 
§ 6, where the latter is called by Eusebius a “learned and capable 
man”). Another epistle of the same writer addressed to him is 
mentioned in chap. 9, § 6. Dionysius of Alexandria’s four Hees 

against the Sabelltans were likewise addressed to him (sce chap. 
above, and Bk. VI. chap. go, note 1). Gallienus’ edict of tole ration 
was promul«; ated while Dionysius was bishop (see chap, 13, note 3). 

3 On Demetrianus, see Dk. VI. chap. 46, note rz. 

4 Paul of Samosata was one of the most famous heretics of the 
early Church. He was bishop of Antioch and at the same time 
viceroy of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. Both versions of Muschius? 
Chron. put the date of his accession to the see of Antioch in the 
seventh year of Valerian and Gallienus, the year of Abr. 2277 
(2278), i.e. in A.D. 259 (260); and Jerome: s version puts his deposi- 
tion in the ear of Abr. 2283, i.e. A.D. 265. These dates, however, 
are not to be relied upon. [Tarnack ee des [gnatins, p. 5v) 
shows that he became bishop between 257 and 260. Our. chief 
knowledge of his character and carcer is derived from the encyclical 
letter written by the members of the ae which condemned him, 


and quoted in part by Eusebius in chap. below. This, as will 
be seen, paints his character in very bl: ik « ee s. It may be some- 
what overdrawn, for it was written by his enemies; at the same 


time, such an official communication can hardly have falsified the 
facts to any great extent. We may rely then upon its general 
truthfulness. Paul reproduced the heresy of Artemon (see above 
Bk. V. chap. 28), teaching that Christ was a mere man, though he 
was filled with divine power, and that from his birth, not merely 
from his baptism, as the Ebtonites had held. He admitted, too, the 
generation oy the Holy Spirit. *‘ He denied the personality of the 
Logos and of the Holy Spirit, and considered them merely powers 
of God, like reason and mind in man; but granted that the Logos 
dwelt in Christ in a larg ger measure than in any former messenver 
of God, and taught, like “the Socinians in later times, a vradual cle- 
vation "of Christ, determined by his own moral development, to 
divine dignity. He admitted that Christ remained free from sin, 
conquered the sin of our forefathers, and then became the Saviour 
of the race” (Schatt), At various Antiochian synods (the exact 
number of them we do not know), efforts were made to procure his 
condemnation, but they were not successful. Tinally one of the 
synods condemned and excommunicated him, and Domnus was 
appointed bishop in his place, The date of this synod is ordinarily 
fixed at 268 or 269, but it cannot have occurred in 269, and probably 
occurred earlier than 268 (sce below, chap. 20, note 1), Since Paul 

was in favor with Zenobia, his deposition could not be efiected until 
272, when Aurelian conquered her, Being appealed to by the 
Church, Aurelian left the decision between the claims of Paul and 


, 


that episcopate. As he held, contrary to 2 
the teaching of the Church, low and degraded 
views of Christ, namely, that in his nature he 
was a common man, Dionysius of Alexandria 
was entreated to come to thesynod.’ But being 
unable to come on account of age and physical 
weakness, he gave his opinion on the subject 
under consider ration by letter.’ But all the other 
pastors of the churches from all directions, made 
haste to assemble at Antioch, as against a de- 
spoiler of the flock of Christ, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The Illustrious Bishops of that Time. 


Or these, the most eminent were Firmili- — 1 
anus,’ bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia ; 
the brothers Gregory? and Athenodorus, pas- 
tors of the churches in Pontus; Helenus® of 
the parish of ‘Tarsus, and Nicomas* of Iconium ; 
moreover, Ifymenmus,’ of the church of Jeru- 
salem, and ‘Theotecnus® of the neighboring 
church of Ceesarea; and besides these Maxi- 
mus,’ who presided in a distinguished manner 
over the brethren in Bostra. [f any should 
count them up he could not fail to note a great 
many others, besides presbyters and deacons, 
who were at that time assembled for the same 
cause in the above-mentioned city.’ dut 


Domnus to the bishops of Rome and Italy, who decided at once for 
Domnus, and Paul was therefore deposed and driven out in disgrace, 
Our sources for a knowledge of Paul and Ins heresy are the 
letter quoted in chap. 30; a number of fragments from the acts of 
the council, given by Routh, Acd. Sac. 111. 287 sy.; and scattered 
notices in the Fathers of the fourth century, especially Athanasius, 
Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, &c. Cf. also Jerome's de oir. rit. 71, 
and Ipiphanius’ 4/7. 65. Sce Harnack’s article J/onarchianrs- 
wens, in Herzog, second ed. (abb yrevurtted in Schaff-Herzog) 3 also 
Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christ. Biog., art. Paulus of Samosata. 

5 Vhis synod to which Dionysius was invited was not the last 
one, at which Paul was conde mned, but one of the earlier ones, at 
which his case was considered. It is not probable that the synod 
was called especially to consider his case, but that at two or more 
of the regular annual synods of Antioch the subject was discussed 
without result, until finally condemnation was procured (ef. Har- 
nack, ¢zd. p. 52, and Lipsius, wrd. p, 228). Dionysius mentions 
the fact that he was invited to attend this synod in an epistle ad- 
dressed to Cornelius, according to Eusebius, Bk. VI. chap. 46. 

6 Jerome, de wir. 1/2. 69, tells us that Dionysius wrote afew days 
before his death, but that is only an inference drawn from Eusebius’ 
statement. ‘Vhis epistle of Dionysius is no longer extant, although 
a copy of it was originally appended to the encyclical cf the Anti- 
ochian synod (as we learn from chap. 30, § 4), and hence must have 
been extant in the time of Eusebius, and also of Jerome. An epistle 
purporting to have been written by Dionysius to Paul of Samosata 
is given by Labbe, Cower?. I. 8so-893, but it is not authentic. 

1 On Firmilianus, see Bk. V1. chap. 26, note 3. 

2 Gresory Thaumaturgus. On him and his brother, Athenodo- 
rus, see bk. VI. chap. 30, notes 1 and 2. 

3 On Helenus, see Bk. VI. chap. 46, note 8. He presided at 
the final council which deposed Paul of Samosata, according to the 
Libellus Synodtcus (see Labbe, Coretta, 1. 803, got), and this ts 
confirmed by the fact that in the encyclical epistie written by this 
synod his name stands first (see chap. 30). 

4 Of Nicomas, bishop of Iconium in Lycaonia, we know noth- 
ing. An earlier bishop of the same city, named Celsus, is men- 
tioned in Book VI. chap. 19, above. 

6 On Hymenzeus, sce chap. 14, note 11. 

6 On ‘Theotecnus, see chap. 14, note 9. 

7 Of Maximus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, we know nothing. 
On Beryllus, an earlier and more celebrated bishop of the same city, 
see above, bk. VI. chap. 33. 

8 ic, Antioch, 
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VII. 30.] PAUL “OF 


SAMOSATA. 313 


2 these were the most illustrious. When all 
of these assembled at different times and 
frequently to consider these matters, the argu- 
ments and questions were discussed at every 
meeting ; the adherents of the Samosatian en- 
deavoring to cover and conceal his heterodoxy, 
and the others striving zealously to lay bare and 
make manifest his heresy and blasphemy against 
Christ. 

3 Meanwhile, Dionysius died in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Gallienus,’ having held 
the episcopate of Alexandria for seventeen 

4 years, and Maximus" succeeded him. Gal- 
lienus after a reign of fifteen years" was 

succeeded by Claudius,” who in two years deliv- 

ered the government to Aurelian. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Paul, having been refuted by Matchion; a Pres- 
byter from the Sophists, was excommunicated, 


if Durinc his reign a final synod ! composed 


of a great many bishops was held, and the: 


leader of heresy” in Antioch was detected, and 
his false doctrine clearly shown before all, and 
he was excommunicated from the Catholic 
2 Church under heaven.’ Malchion especially 
drew him out of his hiding-place and refuted 


9 In both versions of the Chvox. the death of Dionysius is put 
in the eleventh year of Gallienus, i.e. August, 263, to August, 264, 
and this, or the date given here by Eusebius (the tweltth year, 
August, 264, to August, 265) is undoubtedly correct. Upon the 
dates of his accession and death, see Bk. WI. chap. 40, note 1. 

10 Maximus had been a presbyter while Dionysius was bishop of 
Alexandria, and had shared with him the hardships of the Decian 
and Valerian persecutions (sce above, chap. rt). In chap. 32, he 
is said to have held office eighteen years, and with this both ver- 
sions of the C/rox. agree, and there is no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the report. 

11 Euscbius here, as in his Chyrox., reckons the reign of Gallie- 
nus as beginning with the date of his association with his father in 
the supreme power; i.e. August, 253. 

12 Claudius became emperor in March, 268, and died of an epi- 
demic in Sirmium some time in the year 270, when he was succeeded 
by Aurelian, whom he had himself appointed his successor just be- 
fore his death. It is, perhaps, with this in mind that Musebius uses 
the somewhat peculiar phrase, petadidwoe thy nyewoviav. 

1 Eusebius puts this council in the reign of Aurelian (270-275), 
and in chap. 32 makes it subsequent to the siege of the Brucheium, 
which, according to his Chvozx., took place in 272. ‘The epistle 
written at this council (and given in the next chapter) is addressed 
to Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, and Dionysius, bishop of Rome, 
so that the latter must have been alive in 272, 1f the council was 
held as late as that. The council is ordinarily, however, assigned 
to the year 269, and Dionysius’ death to december of the same year; 
but Lipsius has shown (727. p. 226 ff.) that the synod which Euse- 
bius mentions here was held in all probability as early as 265 (but 
not earlier than 264, because Dionysius of Alexandria was not suc- 
ceeded by Maximus until that year), certainly not later than 208, 
and hence it is not necessary to extend the episcopate of Dionysius 
of Rome beyond 268, the date which he has shown to be most prob- 
able (see chap. 27, note 2). Husebius then is entirely mistaken in 
putting the council into the reign of Aurelian. 

2 i.e. Paul of Samosata. 

3 Malchion gained such fame from his controversy with Paul 
that an account of him is given by Jerome in his ¢e wy. 77/, 71. He 


tells us, however, nothing new about him, except that he was the 


author of an epistle to the bishops of Alexandria and Rome, referring 
probably to the encyclical letter given in the next chapter. We do 
not know upon what authority he bases this statement; in faet, 
knowing the character of his work, we shall probably be safe in 
assuming that the statement is no more than a guess on his part. 
There is nothing improbable in the report, but we must remember 
that Jerome is our only authority for it, and he is in such a case 
yery poor authority (nevertheless, in Fremantle’s article, Malchion, 


him. He was a man learned in other respects, 
and principal of the sophist school of Grecian 
learning in Antioch ; yet on account of the su- 
perior nobility of his faith in Christ he had been 
made a presbyter of that parish. This man, 
having conducted a discussion with him, which 
was taken down by stenographers and which we 
know is still extant, was alone able to detect the 
‘man who dissembled and deceived the others. 


CHAPTER: XXX, 
The Epistle of the Bishops against Paut. 


THE pastors who had assembled about 1 
this matter, prepared by common consent 
an epistle addressed to Dionysius,! bishop of 
Rome, and Maximus” of Alexandria, and sent 
it to all the provinces. In this they make mani- 
fest to all their own zeal and the perverse error 
of Paul, and the arguments and discussions which 
they had with him, and show the entire life and 
conduct of the man. It may be well to put on 
record at the present time the following extracts 
| from their writing : 

“To Dionysius and Maximus, and to all 2 
our fellow-ministers throughout the world, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and to the 
whole Catholic Church under heaven,? Helenus,* 
Hymeneus, Theophilus, Theotecnus, Maximus, 
Proclus, Nicomas, /lianus, Paul, Bolanus, Pro- 
togenes, Ilierax, Hutychius, Theodorus,’ Mal- 
chion, and Lucius, and all the others who dwell 
with us in the neighboring citics and nations, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and the 
churches of God, greeting to the beloved 
brethren i the Lords” A tittle marther sen] 46 
they proceed thus : “ We sent for and called 
many of the bishops from a distance to relieve 
us from this deadly doctrine ; as Dionysius of 
Alexandria® and Firmilianus‘ of Cappadocia, 


in the Dict. of Christ. Biog., the report is repeated as a fact). Both 
Eusebius and Jerome tell us that the report of his discussion with 
Paul was extant in their day, and a few tragments of it have been 
preserved, and are given by Leontius (de Sects, HI. p. 504, accord- 
ing to Fremantle). : 

’ rns Uo Tov OUpavoy KaDoALKHS exkAnatas, i.e. ‘ from the entire 
Catholic Church.” The phrase is usually strengthened by a mas, as 
in the next chapter, § 2. On the use of the phrase, *‘ Catholic 
Church,” see bk. IV. chap. 15, note 6. 

2 On Dionysius of Rome, sce chap. 27, note 2. 

2 On Maximus of Alexandria, see chap. 28, note 1o. 

3 ‘This phrase differs from that used in the previous chapter by 
the addition of mas. 

4 On Helenus, see Bk, VI. chap. 46, note 8. On Hymencus 
and ‘Theotecnus, see above, chap. r4, notes 11 and g. Hicrax ts 
possibly the bishop addressed by Dionysius in the epistle quoted in 
chap, 2r. Malchion is mentioned in the precediny chapter; Maai- 
mus of Bostra and Nicomas of Iconium, in chap. 28, as distinguished 
bishops. Of the others we know nothing. f 

5 It has been suzvested that Vheodorus may be Gregory Thau- 
maturzus, who was also known by that name (sce Dk. VI. chap. 30); 
hut this is extremely improbable, for everywhere else in referring to 
him as bishop, Eusebius calls him Gregory, and in chap, 31 speaks 
of him as one of the most celebrated bishops, and puts him near the 
head of the list. Here Theodorus is placed near the end of the list, 
and no prominence is given him, ‘There is in fact no reason to 
identify the ovo. ‘The name Theodorus was a very common onc, 

6 See chap. 27. 

7 On Virmilianus, see Dk. VI. chap. 26, note 3. 
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those blessed men. The first of these not con- 
sidering the author of this delusion worthy to be 
addressed, sent a letter to Antioch,’ not writ- 
ten to him, but to the entire parish, of which 
4 we give a copy below. But Firmilianus 
came twice ° and condemned his innovations, 
as we who were present know and testify, and 
many others understand. But as‘ he ease 
to change his opinions, he believed hinr and 
hoped that without any reproach t6..the Word 
what was necessary would be done. ‘So he dé- 
layed the matter, being deceived by him who 
denied even his own God and Lord, and had 
not kept the faith which he formerly held. 
5 And now Firmilianus was again on his way 
to Antioch, and had come as far as ‘Tarsus, 
because he had learned by experience his God- 
denying wickedness. Lut while we, having come 
together, were calling for him and awaiting his 
arrival, he died.” ™ 
6 After other things they describe as fol- 
lows the manner of life which he™ led: 
“Whereas he has departed from the rule of 
faith,’* and has turned aside after base and spu- 
rious teachings, it is not necessary, — since he 
is without, — that we e should pass judgment upon 
his practices: as for instance in that al- 
7 though formerly destitute and poor, and 
having reccived no wealth from his fathers, 
nor made anything by trade or business, he 
now possesses abundant wealth through his 
iniquities and sacrilegious acts, and through 
those things which he extorts from the breth- 
ren,“ depriving the injured of their rights 
and promising to assist them for reward, yet 
deceiving them, and plundering those who in 
their trouble are ready to give that they may 
obtain reconciliation with their oppressors, 
8 ‘supposing that gain is godliness’;'*—or 
in that he is haughty, and is puffed up, 


8 On this epistle, see chap. 27, note 6. As we see from this 

assage, the epistle of Dionysius was addressed not to Paul himself, 

But to the council, and hence could not be identified with the epistle 
given by Labbe, even were the latter authentic. 

9 Tt is plain ‘from this passage that the case of Paul of Samosata 
had been discussed in at least two Antiochian synods before the one 
which deposed him, and not only in one as has been claimed. ‘The 

assage shows, too, the way in w vin h Paul escaped condemnation so 

lone Not merely on account of his influential position, as some have 
said, but also because he promised that he would give up his heresy 
and conform his teaching to the orthodox faith, The language 
would scem to imply that Firmilian had presided at the synod or 
synods, which are referred to here; and this is assumed by most 
writers, On Firmilian, sce B k. Vie chap. 26, note 3, 

Ww The words “and Lord” are wanting in some good MSS, as 
well as in Rufinus, and are consequently omitted by Schweeler and 
Heinichen. But I have preferred to follow the majority of the MSs, 
and all the other editors in retaining the words which are really 
necessary to the sense; for it is not meant that Paul denied God, 
but that he denied his God and Lord Jesus Christ; namely, by 
rejecting his essential deity, 

1 On the date of irmilian’s death, see Bk. VI. chap. 26, note 3, 
above. 
* 12 ic, Paul of Samosata. 120 ro Kavovos, 

18 J follow Heinichen in reading Ov ere exoeler tots ade Mhous, 
which is supported by five important MSS. (ef, Heinichen’s note 
tn loco), ‘Vhe me ajority of the editors read Ov airet Kat meee K.T.A, 
which, however, is not so well supported by MS, authority. 1. aem- 
mer, on the authority of a single codex, reads Gy ete kat oevet, and 
still other variations occur in some Mss. 

oy Tim, vi. 5. 
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and assumes worldly dignities, preferring to be 
called ducenarius rather than bishop; and 
struts in the markct-places, reading letters and 
reciting them as he walks in pub lic, attended by 
a body-guard, with a multitude preceding and 
following him, so that the faith is envied and 
hated on account of his pride and haughti- 

ness of heart;—or in that he practices 9 
chicanery in ecclesiastical assemblies, con- 

trives to glorify himself, and deceive with ap- 
pearances, and astonish the minds of the sim- 
ple, preparing for himself a tribunal and lofty 
throne, Ee OE like a disciple of Christ, — and 
possessing a ‘secrctum,’” — like the rulers of the 
world, — and so ¢ alling it, and striking his thigh 
with his hand, and stamping on the tribunal with 
his feet ;—or in that he rebukes and insults 
those who do not applaud, and shake their hand- 
kerchiefs as in the theaters, and shout and leap 
about like the men and women that are stationed 
around him, and hear him in this unbecoming 
manner, but who listen reverently and orderly 
as in the house of God;—or in that he 
violently and coarsely assails in public the ex- 
pounders of the Word that have departed this 
life, and magnifies himself, not as a bishop, 
but as a sophist and juggler, and stops the 
psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ, as being 
the modern productions of modern men, and 
trains women to sing psalms to himself in the 
midst of the church on the great day of the 
passover, which any one might shudder to hear, 
and persuades the bishops and presbyters of 
the neighboring districts and cities who fawn 


10 


15 p: i was Ae i} Cee vor Ducenarius” of Zenobia, the queen 
of Palmyra, an official so-called because his salary was 200 stake % 
Has et Ducenarius was an imperial procurator, so-called from his 
salary of ago sesteria, or 1000 pounds a year, Some critics suppose 
that the bishop of Antioel h had actually obtained such an office front 
Zenobia” (Gibbon), There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
Paul held such a position under Zenobia, which appears to be the 
implication of the words here, and so he ts « commonly spoken of as 
a high offietal, abe as * Viceroy” of Zenobia. We know from 
Ath: inasius (/Test. wiz. § 7x, Oxk eds Chap. WIL, § 20), that he 
ereat fivorite with Zenol ia, and that to her he owed the privi- 
oe of retaining his bishopric after the synod had deposed him. 
This friendship shown toward him by Zenobia, who was of the 
strictest manners, is much in his favor, and almost tempts us to 
doubt the terrible character given him in this epistle by the members 
of the synod. ‘There must have been some palliating circumstances 
in the case. He can hardly have been as unqualifiedly bad as this 
letter paints him. 

W Valestus says, “The Fathers do not here condemn Paul be- 
cause he had a throne; . but because he erected a tribunal for 
himself in the church and placed upon that a high throne, Rufinus, 
therefore, translates this p< af we correctly: /x ecclesia vero tribu- 
need sibe meiudto adtius quant feerat exstrut, et thronune tn excel- 
stortéus collecart 7! ubct, B tishops did sit on a seat a little higher 
than the rest of the presbyters, but they did not have a tribunal.” 
This has been frequently quoted, and is on the whole a true state- 
ment of facts, (Dut the Oh is Ppa me Kat Bpovov vynrov, and 
Rufinus ts certainly wrong in putting his #2 udto alifns with the 
tribunal, The emph: isis, as the Greek re: ads, is upon the Byya as 
such, not upon the height of it, while the @pdvos is condemned 
because of its height. ‘The translation of Rufinus shows what was 
the custom in his ds ry. He could not understand that a Byuwa should 
be objected to as such. 

17 Greek onxpyrov, for the Latin seerxetum, which was the name 
of the place where the civil magistrates and higher judges sat to 
decide cases, and which was raised and enclosed with railings and 
curtains in order to separate it from the people. Tn the present case 
it me ans of course a sort of cabinet which Paul had at the side of 
the tribunal, in which he could hold private conferences, and whose 
resemb lance’ to the seeretum of a civil magistrate he delighted to 
emphasize. 
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upon him, to advance the same ideas in 
11 their discourses to the people. Hor to an- 

ticipate something of what we shall presently 
write, he is unwilling to acknowledge that the 
Son of God has come down from heaven. And 
this is not a mere assertion, but it is abundantly 
proved from the records which we have sent 
you; and not least where he says ‘ Jesus Christ 
is from below.’’* But those singing to him and 
extolling him among the people say that their 
impious teacher has come down an angel from 
heaven.” And he does not forbid such things ; 

but the arrogant man is even present when 
12 they are uttered. And there are the women, 

the ‘subintroducte,’ "* as the people of An- 
tioch call them, belonging to him and to the 
presbyters and deacons that are with him. AL 
though he knows and has convicted these men, 
yet he connives at this and their other incurable 
sins, in order that they may be bound to him, and 
through fear for themselves may not dare to ac- 
cuse him for his wicked words and deeds. But he 
has also made them rich ; on which account he is 

loved and admired by those who covet such 
13 things. We know, beloved, that the bishop 

and “all the clergy should be an Sean Die to 
the people of all good works. And we are not 
ignorant how many have fallen or ae sus- 
picion, through the women whom they have thus 
brought in. So that even if we should allow 
that he commits no sinful act, yet he ought to 
avoid the suspicion which arises from such a 

thing, lest he scandalize some one, or lead 
14 others to imitate him. For how can he re- 

prove or admonish another not to be too 
familiar with women, —lest he fall, as it is writ- 
ten,’ — when he has himself sent one away al- 
ready, and now has two with him, blooming and 


18 "Incodv yptotov Karwlev, Compare, by way of contrast, the 
words of John ui. 317“ He that cometh from above is above all” 
(6 avw0ev SexeueY aE émavu mavtwv cortiv), Vhe words quoted in 
the epistle can hardly have been used by Paul himself. ‘J hey are 
rather to be regarded as a logical inference from his positions stated 
by the writers of the epistle in order to bring out the blasphemous 
nature of his views when contrasted with the statement in Joln, 
which was doubtless in their minds while they wrote. 

17 The account seems to me without doubt overdrawn at this 
point. It was such a common thing, from the time of Herod 
Agrippa down, to accuse a man who was noted for his arrogance of 
encouraging the people to call him an angel descended from heaven, 
that we should almost be surprised if the accusation were omitted 
here. We have no reason to think, in spite of the report of these 
good Fathers, that Paul’s presumption went to such a blasphemous 
and at the same time absurd length, 

Wa gyvecoaxror. On these Sui trod uctw, see Smith and Chect- 
ham’s Dict. of Christ. lntig., $d. 

eb itis quite prob: ible that Paul had given some ground for the 
suspicions which the worthy bishops breathe here, but that is aay 
far from saying that he was actually guilty of immorality. In fact, 
just below (§ 13), they show that these are nothing more than sus- 
picions. Ex: actly. what position the two women held who are men- 
tioned in § £4 it is difficult to say, but Paul must of course have 
given some pl: wusible reason for their presence, and this is implied 
in § 16, where the writers say that were he orthodox, they would in- 
quire his reasons for this conduct, but sinee he is a heretic, it is not 
worth while to investigate the matter, As remarked above, while 
the direct statements of the epistle can in the main haraly he 
doubted, we must nevertheless remember that the prejudices of the 
writers would lead them to paint the life of Paulas black as circum- 
stances could possibly warrant, and unfounded suspicions might 
therefore easily be taken as equivalent to proved charges. 

1 of, Eceldsiasticus xxv. 


beautiful, and takes them with him wherever he 
goes, and at the same time lives in luxury 
and surfeiting? Because of these things all 15 


}mourn and lament by themselves ; but they 


so fear his tyranny and power, that they 
dare not accuse him. But as we have said, 16 
while one might ane the man to. account 

for this conduct, if he held the Catholic doc- 
trine and was see with us,* since he has 
scorned the mystery and struts about in the 
abominable heresy of Artemas~ (for why should 
we not mention his father?), we think it un- 
necessary to demand of him an explanation of 
these things.” 

Afterwards, at the close of the epistle, 17 
they add these words : 

“Therefore we have been compelled to ex- 
communicate him, since he sets himself against 
God, and refuses to obey; and to appoint in 
his place another bishop for the Catholic Church. 
By divine tipee tion, as we believe, we have ap- 
pointed Domnus,? who is adorned with all the 
qualities becoming in a bishop, and who is a 
son of the blessed Demetrianus,” who formerly 
presided in a distinguished manner over the 
same parish. We have informed you of this that 
you may write to him, and may receive letters of 
communion” from him. But let this man write 
to Artemas ; and let those who think as Artemas 
does, communicate with him,” 7 


22: We eet a, oc ne here of the relative importance of orthodoxy 
and mor: ality in the minds of these Fathers. Had Paul been ortho- 
dox, they would have asked him to expkun his course, and would 
have endeavored to persuade him to reform his conduct; but since 
he was a heretic, it was not worth while. It is noticeable that he is 
not condemned because he is unmoral, but because he is heretical. 
Vhe implication is that he might have been even worse than he was 
in his morals and yet no decisive steps have been taken against him, 
had he not deviated from the orthodox faith. The Fathers, in fact, 
by their letters, put themselves in a sad dilemma. Either Paul was 
not as wicked as they try to make him out, or else they were shame- 
fully indifferent to the moral character of their bishops, and even of 
the incumbents of their most prominent sces. 

26 On Artemas, or Artemon, see Dk, chap. 28, note r. Paul's 
heresy was a rc} procuc tion of his, as remarked abdove, chap. 27, note q. 

24 ‘The action of tl this council in appointing Domnus was entirely 
irregular, as the choice of the bishop ate volver , upon the clergy and the 
people of the diocese, But the synod was aft aid that Paul's influence 
would be ereat cnough to secure his re-election, and hence they took 
this summary means of disposing of him. Put it was only after the 
accession of Aurelian that Paul was actually removed from his bish- 
opric and Domnus was enabled to enter upon his office (see chap. 
27, note 4). ‘Lhe exact date of Domnus’ appointment is uncertain, 
as already shown (sce the note just referred to); so also the date of 
his death. Both versions of the Chron. put his accession in the 
year of Abr. 2283 (A.D. 265), and Jcerome’s version Buts the acces: 
sion of his successor, Tims vus, in the year of Abr. 2288 (A.D. 270), 
while the Armenian omits the notice entirely. We can place no 
reliance whatever upon these dates; the date of Domnus’ death 
is certainly at least two years too early (sce the note already re- 
ferred to). 

25 On Demetrianus, the predecessor of Paul in the episcopate of 
Antioch, see Uk. VI. chap. 46, note r2. 

2 Ta KOLIMDVEK ypawpara, Valesius says: **The Latins call 
them ¢@rferas commeunicatorrfas, and the use of them is very ancient 
in the Church. ‘They were also called forneate (cf, Augustine 
Epistle 163). These writers were of two kinds: the one given to 
the clergy and laity when they were going to travel, in order that 
they mucht be admitted to communion by foreign bishops: while the 
other kind were sent by bishops to other bishops to declare their 
communion with them, and were in turn received from other bish- 
ops. Of the latter the synod spe aks here. They were usually 
sent by new bishops soon after their ordination.”? Valesius refers 
to Aucustine (747i7.), to Cyprii uv’s epistle to a We (LPS Al, 
ad. 45). anid to the synodical epistle of the Council of Sa ardica. 

This is a very keen bit of sarcasm. As Harnack rem: irks, the 
mention of Artemas in this way proves (or at least renders it very 
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1h CHURCH HISTORY Or 


CUSEBIUS: [VII. 30. 


18 As Paul had fallen from the episcopate, 
as well as from the orthodox faith, Domnus, 
as has been said, became bishop of the 

19 church at Antioch. But as Paul refused to 
surrender the church building, the mperor 

Aurelian was petitioned ; and he decided the 

matter most equitably, ordering the building to 

/ ve given to those to whom the bishops of Italy 
and of the city of Rome should adjudge it. 

Thus this man was driven out of the church, 
with extreme disgrace, by the worldly power. 

20 Such was Aurelian’s treatment of us at that 
time ; but in the course of his reign he 

changed his mind in regard to us, and was moved 

by certain advisers to institute a persecution 
against us.” And there was great talk about 

21 this on every side. Dut as he was about to 
do it, and was, so to speak, in the very act 

of signing the decrees against us, the divine judg- 

ment came upon him and restrained him at the 
very verge” of his undertaking, showing in_a 
manner that all could see clearly, that the rulers 
of this world can never find an opportunity 
against the churches of Christ, except the hand 
that defends them permits it, in divine and heav- 
enly judgment, for the sake of discipline and 
correction, at such times as it sees best. 

22 After a reign of six years,” Aurelian was 
succeeded by Probus. He reigned for the 

same number of years, and Carus, with his sons, 

Carinus and Numerianus, succeeded him. After 

they had reigned less than three years the gov- 

ernment devolved on Diocletian, and those as- 
sociated with him.” Under them took place 


probable) that he was still alive at this time, in which case his 
activity in Rome must be put somewhat later than the commonly 
accepted dates, viz. the episcopate of Zephyrinus (202-217). 

28 See chap. 27, note 4. ‘Lhe bishop of Rome to whose judgment 
Aurelian appealed was Felix, mentioned below. 

29 Aurelian, according to tradition, was the author of the ninth 
of the ‘ ten great pereeeuines ” against the Church, Dut the report 
is a mistake. Eusebius apparently i is the ultimate source to which 
the report is to be referred, but he says expressly that he died before 
he was able to begin his intended persecution, and more than that, 
that he was even prevented from signing the decree, so that it is not 
proper to speak even of an hostile edict of Aurelian (as many do 
who reject the actual persecution). It is true that in Lactantius’ 
De mort, perseeutornm, chap. 6, it is said that Aurelian actually 
issued edicts against the Christians, but that he died before they had 
found their way to the most distant provinces. It seems probable, 
however, that Eusebius’ account is nearest the truth, and chat the 
reports that Aurelian actu: ully signed the edicts as well as that he 
commenced the persecution are both developments from the original 
and more correct yersion of the afli vir which Busebius wives, There 
is no reason to doubt the account of Kusebius. Aurelian’s conduct 
in the case of Paul docs not imply any special friendliness on his 
part toward the Church, ‘he Christians had secured leg al recog- 
nition under Gallienus; and it was a simple act of common justice 
to put the valuable property of the Church in Antioch into the hands 
of the rightful owners whoever they might be. Flis act does imply, 
however, vthat he cannot have been in the be: rinning actively hostile 
to the Church, for in that case he would simply have driven Paul 

out, and confiscated the property. 

30 povovouxt e€ ayxuvon THs CyKelpnTews alToOV emideTHovTGA, 

31 Aurelian reigned from 270 to 275, and was suceceded by 
Tacitus, who raled “only six months, and he in turn by Probus (276 to 
282), who was followed by Carus and his sons Carinus and Numerian, 
and they in turn by Diocletian in 284. Eusebius here omits ‘Tacitus 
although yhe mentions him in his C/xaz., and assigns six months to 
his reign, and five years and six months to the reign of Aurelian, 

32 Diocletian associated Maximian with himself in the govern- 
ment in 286, and sent him to command the West with the title: of 
Augustis. In 293 he appointed Constantius Chlorus and Galerius 
as Cwsars, giving to the former the government of Gaul and Uritain, 


the persecution of our time, and the destruc- 
tion of the churches connected with it. 
Shortly before this, Dionysius, bishop of 283 
ne after holding office for nine years, 
died, and was succeeded Dye delix.?* 


CHAPTER OXXT. 
The Lerversive Heresy of the Manicheans which 
began at this Time, 


At this time, the madman,' named from = 1 
his demoniacal heresy, armed himself in 
the perversion of his reason, as the devil, Satan, 


to the latter that of the provinces between the Adriatic and the 
Kuxine, while Maximian held Africa and Italy, and Diocletian him- 
self retaing «tthe provinces of Asia. He issued an edict, opening his 
famous persecution against the Christians, of which I usebius gives 
an account in the next book, on teb. 23, 303. 

83 On Dionysius, bishop ‘of Rome, see chap. 27, note 2. 

344 According to the Liberian cat: logue, Felix became bishop on 
the fifth of J: Tite ury, 269, and held office five years cleven months and 
twenty-five days, until the thirtieth of December, 274, and these dates 
Lipsius accepts as correct. Husebius, in ae 32, wives five years 
as the duration of his episcopate, and with this Jerome’s version of 
the Chron. aerecs, while the Arment in aly es nineteen years, which 
is absolute ly i inconsistent with its own notices, and must be of course 
acopyist’s mistake. Jerome puts the accession of Welix in the first 
year of Probus, which is wide of the mark, and the Armenian in the 
first year of Aurelian, which is not so far out of the way. 

Pelix addressed a letter, in rezard to Paul of Samosata, to Maxi- 
mus and the clergy of Antioc h, of which fragments have been pre- 
served in the Apology of Cyril of Alexandri: i, and in the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus (given by Mansi, Coxe. 1. rrt4). ‘Lhe report 
of his martyrdom is probably” a mistake, and has resulted from con- 
fusing him with Felix IL., who was bishop of Rome in the fourth 
century. 

1 ‘he name Manes, or Mani, is not of Greck, but of Persian or 
Semitic origin. It has not yet been satisfactorily explained. Vhe 
Greek form is Mavys or Maveyatos; the Latin form, Jd/anes or 
Mantchienus. In this place Eusebius instead of ¢ giving him his true 
name makes a play upon it, calling him o eae Tas dboevas, “the 
madman ‘This does not imply that Eusebius supposed his name 
was originally Greek. He perhaps —as others of the Fathers did — 
regarded it as a sign of divine providence that the Persian name 
chosen by himself (Mani was not his original name) should when 
reproduced in G reek bear such a significant meaning. See Stroth’s 
note on this pas 

Eusebius’ brie account is the first authentic description we have 
of Manes and Manichwism. It is difficult to get at the exact truth 
in revard to the life of Manes himself. We have it reported in two 
conflicting © forms, an Oriental and an Occidental. The former, how- 
ever, — thoug zh our sources for it are much later than for the latter— 
is undoubtedly the more reliable of the two. The See ies be- 
tween the two accounts cannot be discussed here, e know that 
Mani was a well-educated Persian philosopher of hee ‘third century 
(according to Kessler, 205-276 A.p.; according to the Oricntal source 
used by Beausobre, about 240-276), who attempted to supersede 
Zoroastrianism, the old religion ot Persia, by a synecretistic system 
made up of elerr nents taken from Parsism, Buddhism, and Christian- 
ity. Ie was at first well received by the Persian king, Sapor L., 
but arovsed the hatred of the Magian priests, and was compelled to 
flee from the country. Returning after some time, he gained a 
large following, but was put to death by King Varanes I. about 

a6. A.p. His sect spread rapidly throughout Christe ndom, and in 
spite of repeated persecutions flourished for many centurics, ‘The 
mysteriousness of its doctrine, its compact organiz: ation, its Appe arent 
solution of the terrible prob lem of evil, and its show of ascetic holi- 
ness combined to make it very attractive to thoughtful minds, as, 
e.g. to Augustine. he fundamental principle of the system is a 
radic al dualisth between good and evil, light and darkness. ‘This 
dualism runs through its morals as well as through its theology, 
and the result is a rigid asceticism. Christianity “furnished some 
ideas, but its influence is chiefly seen in the organization of the 
sect, which had apostles, bishops, presbyters, deacons, and traveling 
missionaries. Manichaism cannot be called a heresy, — it was 
rather an independent religion as Mohammedanism was, ‘The sys- 
tem cannot be further discussed here. The chief works upon the 
subject are Beausuobre’s //ést. Crtt. de Manichée ct du Mlaniche- 
zswie, Amst. 1734 and 1739, 2 vols.; Baur's Das Manichdische 
Relixionssystent, Viib. 1831; Fltigel’s Mant, Seine Lehre und 
setne Schriften, aus den Frhrrst des Ald? Jakub ail- Nadiin, 
Leipzig, 1882; and two works by Kessler (as cipzig, 1875 and 1882). 
See also the discussions of the system in the various Church Tis 
torics, and especially the respective articles by Stokes and Kessler 
in Smith and Wace’s Dict, of Christ, Biog. and in Ilerzog, 
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who himself fights against God, put him forward 
to the destruction of many. He was a barbarian 
in life, both in word and deed; and _ in his 
nature demoniacal and insane. In consequence 
of this he sought to pose as Christ, and being 
puffed up in his madness, he proclaimed himself 
the Paraclete and the very Holy Spirit ;? and 

afterwards, like Christ, he chose twelve dis- 
2 ciples as partners of his new doctrine. And 

he patched together false and godless doc- 
trines collected from a multitude of long-extinct 
impieties, and swept them, like a deadly poison, 
from Persia to our part of the world. From 
him the impious name of the Manicheans is still 
prevalent among many. Such was the founda- 
tion of this “ knowledge falsely so-called,” ® which 
sprang up in those times. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Distinguished L[eclesiastics’ of our Day, 
and which of them survived untl the De- 
struction of the Churches. 


i At this time, Felix,’ having presided over 

the church of Rome for five years, was suc- 
ceeded by Mutychianus,* but he in less than ten 
months left the position to Caius,* who lived in 
our day. He held it about fifteen years, and 
was in turn succeeded by Marcellinus,’ who was 


* Beausobre maintains that Mani did not pretend to be the 
Paraclete, but merely a man, the messenger of the Varaclete. ‘The 
Fathers generally, however, agree with Eusebius im asserting that 
his claims were of the very highest sort. Tbe point cannot be satis- 
factorily settled. 

3 See 1 ‘Lim. vi. 20. 

2 On Felix, sce chap. 30, note 34. 

3 Jerome's version of the Chyox, agrees with this passage in 
assigning eight months to the episcopate of Mutychianus, while the 
Armenian gives him only two months. ‘The Libertan catalogue, how- 
ever, gives cight years eleven months and three days; and Lipsius 
accepts these figures as correct, putting his aceession on the filth of 
January, 275, and his death on the eighth of December, 283. Jerome 
puts his accession in the fifth year of Probus, which 1s wide of the 
mark, the Armenian in the second year, which is also too late by 
about two years. Lipsius explains the cight months of the Ch serch 
History and the Chroex, as a change, in their original source, of 

ears to months. ‘he present error makes up in part for the error 
in chap. 27, where Xystus is given eleven years instead of eleven 
months, Eutychianus was not a martyr, but was buried, according 
to the Liberian catalogue, in the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, a state- 
ment which has been confirmed by the discovery of a stone bearing 
his name. 

4 According to the Liberian catalogue, Caius became bishop on 
the rth of December, 253, and held office for twelve years four 
months and six (or seven) days, i.e, until April 22, 206, and these 
dates are accepted by Lipsius as correct. Both versions of the 
Chron, agree with the //rsfory in assigning fifteen years to Caius’ 
episcopate, but this error is of a piece with the others which abound 
in this period. ‘Lhe report of his martyrdom is fabulous. 

6 According to the Liberian catalogue, Marcellinus became 
bishop on the 30th of June, 296, and held office for eight years three 
months and twenty-five days, ie. until the esth of October, 304, 
and these dates Lipsius accepts as correct, although there is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the exact date of his death. Jerome's 
version of the Ciro. puts his accession in the twelfth year of 
Diocletian, which is not far out of the way, but does not give the 
duration of his episcopate, nor does Musebtus in his //fyfory.  ‘Vhe 
Armenian C/yvox, does not mention Mareellinus at all. ‘Vradition, 
although denied by many of the Fathers, says that he proved wanting 
in the Diocletian persecution, and this seems to have been a firet, 
It is also said that he afterward repented and suffered martyrdom, 
but that is only an invention, ‘The expression of Musebius in this 
connection is ambiguous; he simply says he was ‘overtaken by the 
persecution,” which might mean martyrdom, or might mean simply 
arrest, ‘I'he eleven bishops that preceded him from Pontianus to 


1 exkAno.tagTikoy avopav. 


overtaken by the persecution. About the 2 
same time Timaus ® received the episcopate 

of Antioch after Domnus,’ and Cyril,’ who lived 
in our day, succeeded him. In his time we 
became acquainted with Dorotheus,? a man of 
learning among those of his day, who was hon- 
ored with the office of presbyter in Antioch. 
fle was a lover of the beautiful in, divine things, 
aud devoted himself to the Hebrew language, 
so that he read the Hebrew Scriptures 

with facility.” He belonged to those who 38 
were especially liberal, and was not unac- 

quainted with Grecian propzedeutics.! Besides 
this he was a eunuch,” having been so from 
his very birth. On this account, as if it were a 
miracle, the emperor“ took him into his family, 
and honored him by placing him over the 
purple dye-works at Tyre. We have heard 
him expound the Scriptures wisely in 

the Church. After Cyril, Tyrannus™ re- 4 


Caius were buried in the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, but he was 
buried in those of Priscilla. 

8 Of Timaus we know nothing, nor can we fix his dates. The 
Chron. puts his accession in the year of Abr, 2288 (270 A.p.), and 
the accession of his successor, Cyril, in 2297 (279 a.p.), but the 
former at least is certainly far too carly. Harnack (Zert des [ena- 
tus, p. 53) concludes that Cyril must have been bishop as early as 
abo, and hence netther Domnus nor ‘Limacus can have held office a 
vreat while. 

7 On Domnus, see chap, 30, note 24. 

§ According to Jerome's Chyon., Cyril became bishop in the 
year of Abr, 2297, or fourth year of Probus (279-280 A.p.); and 
Harnack accepts this as at least approximately correct. ‘Lhe same 
authority puts the accession of his successor, ‘yrannus, in the 
eighteenth year of Diocletian (301-302 a.p.), and just below Euse- 
bius says that the destruction of the churches (in Diocletian’s perse- 
cution) took place under Vyrannus, not under Cyril. But the Passzo 
sanctorune quattuoyr coronatorum (see Mason's Persecutran of 
Diocletian, p. 259-271) contains a reference to him which assumes 
that he was condemned to the mines, and died there after three 
years. The condemnation, if a fact, must have taken place after 
the second edict of Diocletian (303 A.p.), and his death therefore in 
306. There is no other authority for this report, but Harnack con- 
siders it in the highest degree probable, and the indirect way in 
which Cyril is mentioned certainly argues for its truth. Neither 
Muscbins nor Jerome, however, seems to have known anything 
about it, and this is very hard to explain. The matter must, in fact, 
be left undecided, See Harnack, Zeit des /ynatius, p. 53 Sq. 

9 This Dorotheus and his conteinporary, Lucian (mentioned 
below, in Bk. VILL. chap. 13), are the earliest representatives of the 
sound eritical method of Biblical exegesis, for which the theological 
school at Antioch was distinzuished, over against the school of 
Alexandria, in which the allegorical method was practiced, From 
bk. VIII. chap. 6 we learn that Dorotheus suffered martyrdom by 
hanging early in the Dioelctian persecution, so that it must have 
been from this emperor, and not from Constantine, that he reecived 
his appointment mentioned just below, Diocletian, before he began 
to persecute, had a number of Christian officials in his household, 
and treated them with considerable favor. 

W As Closs remarks, the knowledge of Hebrew was by no means 
a common thing among the early teachers of the Church; and there- 
fore Dorotheus 1s praised for his acquaintance with it. 

M rpomatoecas THs Kal? "KAAnvas, Compare Lk. VI. chap. 18, 


+ According to the first canon of the Council of Nicaa (see 
Helele, Conerliengeschichte, I, p. 376), persons who made them- 
selves cunuchs were not to be allowed to become clergymen, nor to 
remain clergymen if already such, But this prohibition was not to 
apply to persons who were made cunuchs by physicians or by their 
persecutors; and the latter part of the canon contines the prohibition 
expressly to those who have purposely performed the act upon them- 
selves, and henee nothing would have stood in the way of the ad- 
vancement of one born a eunuch as Dorotheus was, even had he 
lived after the Council of Nicaea, and still less previous to that time, 
Closs (followed by Heinichen) is therefore hardly correct in regard- 
ing the fact that Dorotheus held office as an exception to the estab- 
lished order of things. 

ie, Diocletian, ‘ £ 

M According to Jerome’s C/oox. Tyrannus became bishop in 
the cighteenth year of Diocletian (301-302). If the account of 
Cyril’s death accepted by Harnack be taken as correct, this date 1s 
at least a year too early. If Cyril was sent to the mines in 303 and 
died in 3u6, Tyranuus may have become bishop in 303, or not until 
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318 iis GHUNCH: HISTORY OF EUSERBIUS. 


(VII. 32. 


ceived the episcopate of the parish of Antioch. 
In his time occurred the destruction of the 
churches. 
5 Iusebius,” who had come from the city 
of Alexandria, ruled the parishes of Laodi- 
cea, alter Socrates” \Thenoccasion of ‘his re= 
moval thither was the affair of Paul. He went 
on this account to Syria, and was restrained 
from returning home by those there who were 
zealous in divine things. Among our contem- 
poraries he was a beautiful example of relivion, 
as is readily seen from the words of Diony- 
6 situs which we have quoted:" Anatolius ™ 
was appointed his successor; one good 
man, as they say, following another. He also 
was an Alexandrian by birth. In learning and 
skill in Greek philosophy, such as arithmetic and 
geometry, astronomy, and dialectics in general, 
as well as in the theory of physics, he stood first 
among the ablest men of our time, and he was 
also at the head in rhetorical science. It is re- 
ported that for this reason he was requested by 
the citizens of Alexandria to establish there a 
school of Aristotelian philosophy.” 
7: They relate of him many other cminent 
deeds during the siege of the Pyrucheium ~’ 


306. According to Theodoret, 7/7. /. 1. 3, his successor, Vitalis, is 
said to have become bishop ‘after peace had been restored to the 
Church,” which seems to unply, though it is not directly said, that 
Tyrannus himself lived until that tune (ce. until 311). We know 
nothing certainly either about his character or the dates of his 
episcopate. ‘ 

18 ‘This Fusebius, who is mentioned with praise by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the epistle quoted in chap. 11, above, was a deacon 
in the church of Alexandria, who distinguished himself by his good 
offices during the persecution of Valerian (A.D. 257), as recorded in 
that epistle, and also during the revolt and siege of Alexandria after 
the death of Valerian (in 262), as recorded in this chapter. Froth 
the account given here we sce that he attended the first, or at least 
one of the earlier councils of Antioch in which the case of Paul was 
discussed (undoubtedly as the representative of Dionysius, whose 
age prevented his attending the first one, as mentioned in chap. 27), 
and the Laodiceans, becoming acquainted with him there, conipelled 
him to accept the bishopric of their church, at that time vacant. As 
we see from the account of Anatolius’ appointment farther on in 
this chapter, he died before the meeting of the council which con- 
demned Paul. We know in regard to him only what is told us in 
these two chapters. ‘he name IMusebius was a very common one 
in the early Church. Vhe Met. ef Christ. Brog. mentions 137 
persons of that name belonging to the first eight centuries. 

1 Of this Socrates we know nothing. 

W In chap. 11, above. ee: 

18 Anatolius we are told here was a man of great distinction both 
for his learning and for his practical common sense, It is not said 
that he held any ecclesiastical office in Alexandria, but farther on 
in the chapter we are told that he left that city after the close of the 
siege, as Musebius had done, and that he was ordained assistant 
bishop by Theotecnus, bishop of Casarea, and was the latter's 
colleague in that church for a short time, When on his way to 
(possibly on his return from) the synod of Antioch, which passed 
condemnation upon Paul (and at which Theotecnus was also pres- 
ent), he passed through Laodicca and was prey uled upon to accept 
the bishopric of that city, Musebius, his old friend, being deceased, 
Vhe way in which Laodicea got its two bishops 1s thus somewhat 
remarkable, The character of Anatolius is clear from the account 
which follows. Jerome mentions him in his de zz. 72. chap. 73, 
and in his £f. ad Magnia (Migne, No. 70), but adds nothing to 
Eusebius’ account. Upon his writings, one of which is quoted in 
this chapter, see below, notes a1 and 32. 

19 rs “ApuctoteAous btaboy ys THY ScatpiByy: ‘A school of the 
Aristotelian succession,” or “ order.” 

20 The Pyrucheium (the MSS. of Eusebius vary considerably 
in their spelling, but I have adopted that form which seems best 
supported) or Brucheium (as it is called by other ancient writers 
and as it is more generally known) was one of the three districts of 
Alexandria and was inhabited by the royal family and by the Greeks. 
It was the finest and most beautiful quarter of the city, and con- 
tained, besides the royal palaces, many magnificent public buildings. 
Comprising, as it did, the citadel as well, it was besieged a number 


in Alexandria, on account of which he was es- 
pecially honored by all those in high office ; but 
[ will give the following only as an example. 

They say that bread had failed the besieged, 8 
so that it was more difficult to withstand 

the famine than the enemy outside; but he 
being present provided for them in this manner. 
As the other part of the city was allied with the 
Roman army, and therefore was not under 
siege, Anatolius sent for Eusebius, — for he was 
still there before his transfer to Syria, and was 
among those who were not besieged, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, a great reputation and a re- 
nowned name which had reached even the 
Roman general,—and he informed him of 
those who were perishing in the siege from 

famine. Whenhe learned this he requested 9 
the Roman commander as the greatest pos- 

sible favor, to grant safety to deserters from the 
enemy. I[faving obtained his request, he com- 
municated it to Anatolius. As soon as he re- 
ceived the message he convened the senate of 
Alexandria, and at first proposed that all should 
come to a reconciliation with the Romans. But 
when he perceived that they were angered by 
this advice, he said, “ But I do not think you 
will oppose me, if I counsel you to send the 
supernumeraries and those who are in nowise 
useful to us, as old women and children and old 
men, outside the gates, to go wherever they may 
please. For why should we retain for no pur- 
pose these who must at any rate soon die? and 
why should we destroy with hunger those who 
are crippled and maimed in body, when we 
ought to provide only for men and youth, and to 
distribute the necessary bread among those who 
are needed for the garrison of the city?” 

With such arguments he persuaded the as- 10 
sembly, and rising first he gave his vote that 

the entire multitude, whether of men or women, 
who were not needful for the army, should de- 
part from the city, because if they remained and 
unnecessarily continued in the city, there would be 
for then no hope of safety, but they would 

perish with famine. As all the others inthe 11 
senate agreed to this, he saved almost all the 

besieged. He provided that first, those belong- 
ing to the church, and afterwards, of the others 
in the city, those of every age should escape, 
not only the classes included in the decree, but, 
under cover of these, a multitude of others, 
secretly clothed in women’s garments; and 
through his management they went out of the 
gates by night and escaped to the Roman camp. 


of times, and it is uncertain which siege is meant in the present 
case. It seems to me most likely that we are to think of the time 
of the revolt of “Wimilian (see above, chap. 11, note 4), in 260 A.D., 
when the Romans under UVheodotus besieged and finally (Gust how 
soon we cannot tell, but the city seems to have been at peace again 
at least in 264) took the Uruchetum, Valesius and others think of a 
later siewe under Claudius, but that seems to me too late (see ‘Tille- 


mont, 4/ést. des Loup. 11. p. 345 sq.).* 
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VIL 32.} 


ANATOLIUS ON| THE DATE*OF THE PASSOVER. 319 


There Eusebius, like a father and physician, 
received all of them, wasted away through the 
long siege, and restored them by every kind 
12 of prudence and care. ‘The church of 
Laodicea was honored by two such pastors 
in succession, who, in the providence of God, 
came after the aforesaid war from Alexandria to 
that city. 
13 Anatolius did not write very many works ; 
but in such as have come down to us we 
can discern his eloquence and erudition. In 
these he states particularly his opinions on the 
passover. ‘It seems important to give here the 


following extracts from them.*! 


Lrrom the Paschal Canons of Anatolius, 

14 “There is then in the first year the new 
moon of the first month, which is the begin- 
ning of every cycle of nineteen years," on the 
twenty-sixth day of the Egyptian Phamenoth ;” 
but according to the months of the Macedoni- 
ans, the twenty-second day of Dystrus,”* or, as 
the Romans would say, the eleventh before 

15 the Nalends of April. On the said twenty- 
sixth of Phamenoth, the sun is found not 
only entered on the first segment,** but already 
passing through the fourth day init. ‘Vhey are 
accustomed to call this segment the first dodeca- 
tomorion,” and the equinox, and the beginning 
of months, and the head of the cycle, and the 
starting-point of the planetary circuit. But they 
call the one preceding this the last of months, 
and the twelfth segment, and the final dodecato- 
morion, and the end of the planetary circuit. 
Wherefore we maintain that those who place 
the first month in it, and determine by it the 
fourteenth of the passover, commit no slight 

16 orcommon blunder. And this is not an 
opinion of our own; but it was known to 

the Jews of old, even before Christ, and was 
carefully observed by them. ‘This may be 
learned from what is said by Philo, Josephus, 


21 Anatolius’ work on the passover is still extant in a Latin 
translation supposed to be the work of Rufinus (though this is 
uncertain), and which was first published by A®gidius Vucherius in 
his Doctrina Temporum, Antwerp, 1634. Ideler (Chron. I, 
230) claims that this supposed translation of Anatolius is a work of 
the seventh century. Lut there are the best of reasons for supposing 
it an early translation of Anatolius’ genuine work (see Zahn, 
Forschungen sur Gesch. des N. T. Kanons, 111. p. 177-196). 
Vhe Latin version is given with the other extant fragments of Ana- 
tolius’ works in Migne’s Pat. Gr. X. 209-222, 231-236, and an 
English translation of the Paschal Canons in the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Vi. p. 146-151. Upon this work of Anatolius, see espe- 
cially the works of [deler and Zahn referred to just above. 

2ia Anatolius was, so far as we know, the first Christian to em- 

loy the old Metonic nineteen-year cycle for the determination of 
faster (see above, chap. 20, note 6). 

22 Phamenoth was the seventh month of the Alexandrian year, 

which was introduced in the reign of Augustus (uc. 25) and bewan 


.on the 29th of August. ‘Vhe month Phamenoth, therefore, began on 


the. 25th of Mebruary, and the 26th of the month corresponded to the 
2ed of our March. 

23 Dystrus was the seventh month of the Macedonian year, and 
corresponded exactly with our March, $0 that the 22d of Dystrus was 
the 2ed of March, which according to the Roman method of reckon- 
ing was the eleventh day before the Kalends of April. i 

4 j.e. the first of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. On Anatolius’ 
method of calculation, see Ideler, 264/. 

2 SwSexarnpoprov; * twellth-part,” 


and Muszeus ;*° and not only by them, but also 
by those yet more ancient, the two Agathobuli,” 
surnamed ‘Masters,’ and the famous Aristobu- 
lus,* who was chosen among the seventy inter- 
preters of the sacred and divine Hebrew Scrip- 
tures by Ptolemy Philadelphus and his father, 
and who also dedicated his exegetical books 

on the law of Moses to the same kings. These 17 
writers, explaining questions in regard to 

the Exodus, say that all alike should sacrifice 
the passover offerings after the vernal equinox, 
in the middle of the first month. But. this 
occurs while the sun is passing through the first 
segment of the solar, or as some of them have 
styled it, the zodiacal circle. Aristobulus adds 
that it is necessary for the feast of the passover, 
that not only the sun should pass through the 
equinoctial segment, but the moon also. 

lor as there are two equinoctial segments, 18 
the vernal and the autumnal, directly oppo- 

site each other, and as the day of the passover 
was appointed on the fourteenth of the month, 
beginning with the evening, the moon will hold 
a position diametrically opposite the sun, as 
may be seen in full moons; and the sun will be 
in the segment of the vernal equinox, and of 
necessity the moon in that of the autumnal. 

I know that many other things have been 19 
said by them, some of them probable, and 

some approaching absolute demonstration, by 
which they endeavor to prove that it is alto- 
eether necessary to keep the passover and the 
feast of unleavened bread after the equinox. 
But I refrain from demanding this sort of demon- 
stration for matters from which the veil of the 
Mosaic law has been removed, so that now at 


26 


So far as I am aware, Muszus is known to us only from this 
reference of Anatolius. 

*~ Who the two Agathobuli were we do not know. In the 
Chron. of Eusebius a philosopher Agathobulus is mentioned under 
the third year of Hadrian in connection with Plutarch, Sextus, and 
(Mnomaus. Valesius therefore suspects that Anatolius is in error 
in putting the Agathobuli earlier than Philo and Josephus. I must 
confess, however, that the connection in which Eusebius mentions 
Agathobulus in his C/ronu, makes it seem to me very improbable 
that he can be referring to either of the Agathobuli whom Anatolius 
mentions, and that it is much more likely that the latter were two 
closely related Jewish writers (perhaps father and son), who lived, 
as Anatolius says, before the time of Philo. 

“4S Aristobulus was a well-known Hellenistic philosopher of Alex- 
andria, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philometor in the second 
century ic, Ile was thoroughly acquainted with Greck philosophy, 
and was in many respects the forerunner of Philo, Anatolius’ state- 
ment that he wrote in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and conse- 
quently his report that he was one of the seventy translators of the 
Septuagint (on the lezend as to its composition, sce Ik. V. chap. 
8, note 31) must be looked upon as certainly an error (sce Clement 
Alex. Strom, ‘l. 22, Eusebius’ Porap. Evang, UX. 6, and XI. 12, 
and his Chyron., year of Abr. 1341). He is mentioned often by 
Clement of Alexandria, by Origen (Contra Ces. iV . 51), and by 
Eusebius, who in his 2s. Lvany, (VIL. 14 and VIII. 10) gives 
two fragments of his work (or works) Ox the Mosaic Law. It is 
doubtless to this same work that Anatolius refers in the present 
passage. No other frayments of his writings are extant. — See espe- 
cially Schtirer, Gese“. der maul mm Sogah Yesu Christi, I. 

. 760 sq. Sec also Bk. VI. chap. 23, note 13, above, 

R ‘oy On the origin of the LNX, see above, Bk. V. chap. 8, 
note 31. ‘Lhe mythical character of the common legend in regard 
to its composition is referred to in that note, and that the LX (or 
at least that part of it which comprises the law) was already in 
existence before the time of Aristobulus is clear from the latter's 
words, quoted by Eusebius, Prap. Lvang, XI. 12, 1-2 (Hein- 
ichen’s ed.), 
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length with uncovered face we continually behold 
as ina glass Christ and the teachings and suf- 
ferings of Christ.” But that with the Hebrews 
the first month was near the equinox, the teach- 
ings also of the Book of Enoch show.’ *! 
20 ‘The same writer has also left the Insti- 
tutes of Arithmetic, in ten books,” and other 


evidences of his experience and proficiency. 


21 in divine things. ‘Theotecnus,* bishop of 

Ceesarea in Palestine, first ordained him as 
bishop, designing to make him his successor 
in his own parish after his death. And for a 
short time both of them presided over the same 
church. But the synod which was held to 
consider Paul’s case called him to Antioch, 
and as he passed through the city of Laodicea, 

Eusebius being dead, he was detained by 
22 the brethren there. And after Anatolius 

had departed this life, the last bishop of 
that parish before the persecution was Stephen,” 
who was admired by many for his knowledge 
of philosophy and other Greek learning. But 
he was not equally devoted to the divine faith, 
as the progress of the persecution manifested ; 
for it showed that he was a cowardly and un- 

manly dissembler rather than a true philoso- 
23 pher. But this did not seriously injure the 

church, for Vheodotus®” restored their af- 


0. Cf. 2 Cor, tit. 18. 

31. The Book of noch is one of the so-called Old Testament 
Vseudepigrapha, which was widely used in the ancient Church, and 
is quoted in the Epistle of Jude, 14 sy. ‘Vhe work disappeared after 
about the fifth century, and was supposed to have pertshed (with 
the exception of a few fragments) until in 1773 it was discoverer 
entire in an Ethiopic Bible, and in 1838 was published in Ethiopic 
by Lawrence, who in 182r had already translated it into Lnglish. 
Dillmann also published the Mthiopic text in 1451, and in 1853 a 
German translation with commentary. 
original entirely supersedes that of Lawrence, and his translation 
and commentary sull form the standard work upon the subject. 
More recently it has been re-translated into English and discussed 
by Georve H. Schodde: The Look of Enoch, translated, with Li- 
troduction and Notes, Andover, 1882. ‘he literature on the book of 
Enoch is very extensive. See especially Schodde’s work, the German 
translation of Dillmann, Schiirer’s Gesch. der Frcden, UU. p. 616 sq., 
and Lipsius’ article, Lnoch, Apocryphal Book of,in the Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. 

The teachings of the book to which Anatolius refers are found 
in the seventy-second chapter (Schodde’s ed. p. 179 sq.), which 
contains a detailed description of the course of the sun during the 
various months of the year. 

32 "ApiOuytixas eloaywyas, A few fragments of this work are 
given in the Theologumena Artthmetica (Paris, 1543), Pp. 9, 16, 
24, 34, 50, 64 (according to Fabricius), and by Fabricius in his A762. 
Gr. II. 275-277 (ed. Harles, IL. 462 sq.). 

33 On Theotecnus, see chap, 14, note 9. 

34 On the custom of appointing assistant bishops, see Bk. VI. 
chap. 11, note 1. 

3 Husebius doubtless refers here to the final council at which 
Paul was condemned, and which has been already mentioned in 
chaps. 29 and 30 (on its date, sce chap. 29, note 1), “‘Vhat it is this 
particular council to which he refers 1s implied in the way im which 
it is spoken of, —as if referring to the well-known synod, of which 
so much has been said, —and still further by the fet that Musebius, 
who had attended the first one (see above, §5), and had then become 
bishop of Laodicea, was already dead. } 

86 Of Stephen, bishop of Laodicea, we know only what Eusebius 

tells us in this passage. 
: 37 Theodotus, of whom Fuscbius speaks in such high terms in 
this passage, was bishop of Laodicea for a great many years, and 
played a prominent part in the Arian controversy, being one of the 
most zealous supporters of the Arian cause (see Pheodoret, /7. /2. 
I. sand V. 7, and Athanasius de Syuodts lriint. et Selene. 1. 17). 
He was present at the Couneil of Nicwa (Labbe, Concert. IT. 5), 
and took part in the council which deposed HMustathtus of Antioch, 
in 330 (according to Vheodoret, 7/. /7. 1, 21, whose account, though 
unreliable, is very likely correct so far as its list of bishops is con- 
cerned; on the council, see also p. 21, above), He was already 
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fairs, being straightway made bishop of that 
parish by God himself, the Saviour of all. He 
justified by his deeds both his lordly name * 
and his office of bishop. For he excelled in 
the medical art for bodies, and in the healing art 
for souls. Nor did any other man equal him in 
kindness, sincerity, sympathy, and zeal in help- 
ing such as needed his aid. He was also greatly 
devoted to divine learning. Such an one was 
he 

In Czesarea in Palestine, Agapius™ suc- 24 
ceeded Theotecnus, who had most zealously 
performed the duties of his episcopate. Him 
too we know to have labored diligently, and to 
have manifested most genuine providence in his 
oversight of the people, particularly caring 
for all the poor with liberal hand. In his 25 
time we became acquainted with Pamphi- 
lus,” that most eloquent man, of truly philo- 
sophical life, who was esteemed worthy of the 
oftice of presbyter in that parish. It would be 
no small matter to show what sort of a man he 
was and whence he came. But we have de- 


dead in the year 341; for his successor, George, was present at the 
Couneil of Antioch (42 Lace nrrs), which was held in that year (see 
Sozomen, f/, 47, IIT. 5, andef. Hefele, Concrliengesch. 1. p. 502 sy.). 
We have no information that he was present at the Council of Tyre, 
in 335 (as is Incorrectly stated by Labbe, who confounds Theodore 
of Heraclea with Theodotus; see ‘Vheodoret, //. #2. J. 28). It is, 
therefore, possible that he was dead at that time, though his absence 
of course does not prove it. According to Socrates, /7. 4. U1. 46, 
and Sozomen, f/. /¢. VJ. 25, Vheodotus had trouble with the two 
Apolinarit, father and son, who resided at Antioch, We do not 
know the date of the younger Apolinarius’ birth (the approximate 
date, 335, given in the article in the Dict. ef Chrvst. Brow. is a gross 
error), but we can hardly put it much earlier than 320, and therefore 
as he was a reader in the church, according to Socrates {Sozomen 
calls him only a youth) in the time of Lheodotus, it seems best to 
put the death of the latter as late as possible, perhaps well on 
toward 340. The date of his accession is unknown to us; but as 
usebius says that he became bishop straightway after the fall of 
Stephen, we cannot well put his accession later than 311; so that he 
held office in all probability some thirty years. Venables’ article on 
Theodotus, in the Dict, of Chrrst. Brog. is a tissue of errors, caused 
by identifying ‘Vheodotus with Theodore of Ileraclea (an error com- 
mitted by Labbe before him) and with another Theodotus, present 
at the Council of Seleucia, in 359 (Athanasius, zéza@, 1. 12; ef. Hefele, 
Conetlrensesch, IL. p. 713). 

33 @eoootus: S God-given.” 

39 Of Agapius we know only what Eusebius tells us in this pas- 
sage, He was the immediate predecessor of Eusebius in the church 
of Ceesarea, and probably survived the persecution, but not for many 
years (see above, p. to sq.).  Husebius speaks of him in the past 
tense, so that he was clearly already dead at the time this part of the 
[listory was written (i.¢. probably in 313; see above, p. 45). 

40 Pamphilus, a presbyter of Cresarea, was Musebius’ teacher and 
most intimate friend, and after his death Eusebius showed his affee- 
tion and respect for him by adopting his name, styling himself 
Eusebius Pampbili. He pursued his scudies in Alexandria (accord- 
ing to Photius, under Pierius, more probably under Achillas, the 
head of the catechetical school there; see below, notes 42 and 53), 
and conceived an unbounded admiration for Origen, the great light 
of that school, which he never lost. Pamphilus 1s chielly celebrated 
for the library which he collected at Casarea and to which Kusebius 
owes a large part of the materials of his history. Jerome also made 
extensive use of it. It was especially rich in copies of the Scripture, 
of commentaries upon it, and of Oriven’s works (see above, p. 38). 
He wrote very litle, devoting himsel!’ chictly to the study of Scrip- 
ture, and to the transcription of MSS. of it and of the works of 
Origen. During the last two years of his life, however, while in 
prison, he wrote with the assistance of Eusebius a Mefense of 
Orteen in five books, to which Jusebius afterward added a sixth 
(see above, p. 36 sq.). During the perseention under Maximinus, 
he was thrown into prison by Urbanus, prefect of Coesarea, in 307, 
and after remaining two years in close confinement, cheered by the 
companionship of Eusebius, he was put to death, by birniilian, the, 
successor of Urbanus, in 309, as recorded below, in the J/artyrs of 
Palestine, chap. 11 (see above, p. 9). ‘Vhe Life of Pamphilus 
which Eusebius wrote is no longer extant (sce above, p. 28). On 
Pamphilus, sce Jerome, de wir. i. chap. 75» and Photius, Cod. 
118, See also the present volume, p. 5-y Ausse. 
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PIERIUS, MELETIUS AND OTHERS. Rye 


scribed, in our special work concerning him," 
all the particulars of his life, and of the school 
which he established, and the trials which he 
endured in many confessions during the perse- 
cution, and the crown of marty rdom with which 
he was finally honored. But of all that were 
there he was indeed the most admirable. 
26 Among those nearest our times, we have 
known Pierius,” of the presbyters in Alex- 
andria, and Meletius, bishop of the 
27 churches in Pontus, — rarest of men. ‘The 
first was distinguished for his life of ex- 
treme poverty and his philosophic learning, and 
was exceedingly diligent in the contemplation 
and exposition of divine things, and in public 
discourses in the church. Meletius, whom the 
learned called the “honey of Attica,” was a 
man whom every one would describe as most 
accomplished in all kinds of learning; and it 


41 On Eusebius’ Life of Pamphilus, see above, p. 23 sq 

# According to Jerome (de ofr. zl. 76) Pierius was a Veeety ter 
and a teacher in Alexandria under the emperors Carus and J )iocle- 
tian, while ‘Theonas was bishop there (see note 51, below), on 
account of the elegance of his writings was called ‘* the younger 
Origen,” was skilled, moreover, in dialectics and rhetoric, lived 
an ascetic life, and passed his later years, after the persecution, in 
Rome. According to Photius, Cod. 118, he was at the head of the 
catechetical school of Alexandra, was the teacher of Pamphilus, 
and finally suffered martyrdom. Photius may be correct in the 
former statements. ‘Whe last statement is at variance with Jerome’s 
distinct report, which in the present instance at least is to be de- 
cidedly preferred to that of Photius. ‘he first statement also is 
subject to grave doubt, for according to Musebius (§ 39, below), 
Achillas, who was m: ule presbyter at the same time as Mierius, and 
who lived until after the persecution (when he became bishop), was 
principal of the school. Husebius’ statement must be acce pled as 
correct, and in that case it is difficult to believe the report of Photius, 
both on account of Eusebius’ silence in regard to Pierius’ connec- 
tion with the school, and also because if Pierius was principal of 
the school, he must apparently have given it up while he was still in 
Alexandria, or must have left the city earlier than Jerome says. 
It is more probable that Photius’ report is false and rests upon a 
combination of the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome. If both the 
first and third statements of Photius are incorrect, little faith can be 
placed on the second, which may be true, or whic hom ay. be simply 
a combination of the ‘known fact that P: unphilus studied in Alex: u- 
dria with the supposed fact that Pierius was the principal of the 
catechetical school while he was there. It is quite as probable that 
Pamphilus studied with Achillas. Jerome tells us thata number of 
works (¢ractatwumt) by Vierius were extant in his day, among 
them a long homily on Hosea (cf. also Jerome's Consent. 11 
Osee, prot ous). in his second epistle to Pammachius (Migne, 
No. 49) I Terome refers also to Pierius’ commentary on Hirst Cor- 
inthians, and quotes from it the words, ‘In saying this P aul openly 

reaches celibacy.” Photius, Cod. 119, mentions a work in twelve 
nooks, whose title he does not name, but in which he tells us 
Pierius had uttered some dangerous se ntiments in regard to the 
Spirit, pronouncing him inferior to the Father and the Son. ‘This 
work contained, according to Photius, a book on Luke’s Gospel, 
and another on the passover, and on Hosea. Pierius’ writings are 
no longer extant. ‘Ihe passages from Jerome's epistle to Pam- 
machius and from Vhotius, Ced. 119, are given, with notes, by 
Routh, Rel. Sac. 2d ed. 11. 429 sq., and an I4 mi ehish translation in 
the Ante- Nicene lathe ys, Vi. p. 157. Pierius was evidently a 

“ younger Origen” in his theology as well as in his literary charac 
ter, as we can gather from Photius’ account of him (cf, Tarn: ack's 
Dogmengesch. 1. p. 640). 

43 A Meletius, bishop of Sabastopolis, is mentioned by Philostor- 
gius (//. £. 1.8) as in attendance upon the Council of ‘Nicaea, and 
it is commonly assumed that this is the same one referred to here by 
Eusebius, But ae bius’ words seem to me to imply cle arly that 
the Meletius of whom he speaks was alre: idy dead at the time he 
wrote; and, therefore, if we suppose that Philostorgins is referring 
to the same man, we must conclude that he was mistaken in his 


‘statement, possibly confounding him with the later Meletius of 


Sebaste, afterwards of Antioch. Our Meletius is, however, doubt- 
less to be identified with the orthodox Meletius mentioned i in terms 
of praise by Athanasius, in his £ fe ad Epise. cite. § 8, and hy 
Basil in his Pe SArr. Sanct. chap. 29, § 74. It is suggested hy 
Stroth that Buse awit was a pupil of Meletius during the time that 
the latter was in Palestine, but this is not implied in Eusebius’ words 
(see above, p. 5)+ 
Woo pede THs "ATTeKS, in allusion to Meletius’ name, 
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would be impossible to admire sufficiently his 
rhetorical skill. It might be said that he pos- 
sessed this by nature; but who could surpass 
the excellence of his great experience and 
erudition in other respects? Poroinvall 22 
branches of knowledge had you undertaken 

to try him even once, you would have said that 
he was the most skillful and learned. More- 
over, the virtues of his life were not less remark- 
able. We observed him well in the time of the 
persecution, when for seven full years he was 
escaping from its fury in the regions of Pales- 
tine. 

Zambdas* received the episcopate of the 29 
church of Jerusalem after the bishop Hyme- 
naus, whom we mentioned a little above.“ He 
died in a short time, and Hermon,” the last 
before the persecution in our day, succeeded to 
the apostolic chair, which has been pre- 
served there until the present time.® In 80 
Alexandria, Maximus,” who, after the death 
of Dionysius,” had ‘been bishop for eighteen 
years, was succeeded by Theonas.*' In his 
time Achillas,” who had been appointed a pres- 


45 The majority of the MSS. and editors read ZauBdas. A few 
MSs. followed by Lacmmer read ZaBadas, and a few others with 
Rutinus, both versions of the Chron. and Nicephorus Zapdas. We 
know nothing about this bishop, except what is told us here and in 
the Chaox., where he is called the thirty-cighth bishop (Jerome calls 
him the thirty- seventh, but incorrectly ace: wring to his own list), 
and is said to have entered upon his office in the fifteenth year of 
Diocletian (Armen. fourteenth), i.c. in 298. Hermon succeeded him 
three years later, according to Jerome; two years later, according 
to the Armentin version, 

In chap. 14. Sce note tr on that chapter. 

‘7 ‘According to Jerome's version of the Cihvox., Hermon became 
bishop in the eighteenth year of Diocletian, A.p. 301; according to 
the Armenian, in the sixteenth year, ‘lhe accession of his successot 
Mac harius is put by Jerome in the cighth year of Constantine, 
A. 312, Tusebius’ words seem to imply that Hermon was still 
bishop at the time he was writing, though it is not certain that he 
means to say that, Jerome's date may be incorrect, but is probably 
not far outof the way. Of [ermon himself we know nothing more. 

'§ See above, chap. 19. 

4 On Maximus, sce chap, 28, note ro. 

6) On Dionysius the Great, see especially Bk. VI. chap. 40, 
note is 

According to Jerome’ s Chron., Theonas became bishop in the 
seth year of Probus (28t a. D.); according to the Armenian, in 


the first year of Numerian and C: arinus, i.e. a year later. Both 
agree with the ///sfexy in assigning nineteen years to his epis- 
copate, An interesting and admirable epistle is extant addressed 


to Lucian, the chief chamberlain of the emperor, and containing 
advice in regard to the duties of his position, which is commonly 
and without doubt Ganeectly ascribed to ‘Lheonas. The name of 
the emperor is not given, but all of the circumstances point to 
Diocletian, who he a a number of Christians in influential posi- 
tions in his household during the earlier years of his reign. ‘The 
epistle, which is in Latin (ac cording to some a translation of a Greek 
original), is given by Routh, Med, Sac. HT. 439-445, and an Eng- 
lish translation is contained in the Alute-uWicene Fathers, V1. 
0 o-tOr. 

Va Lhe character given to Achillas by Eusebius is confirmed by 
Ae anasius, who calls him “the great Achillas” (in his Afrst/e fo 
the Bishops of Heypt, § 23). He succeeded Peter as bis shop of 
Alexandria (Epiphanius makes him the successor of Alexander, but 
wrongly, for the te stimony of Athz masius, to say. nothing of Jerome, 
Socrates, and other writers, is decisive on this point; see “Athanasius? 
Apology against the Arians, §§ 11 and 50, and Lfist. to the Bish- 
ops of Ee egypt, § 23), but our authorities differ as to the date of his 
accession and the le nuth of his episcopate. Musebius, in this chapter, 
§ 31, puts the death of Peter in the ninth year of the persecution 
epee 312), and with this Jerome agrees in his C/xon., and there can 
be no doubt as to the correctness of the report. But Alten: ards, quite 
inconsistently (unless it be supposed that Achillas became lishop 
before Peter's death, which, in the face of Eusebius’ silence on the 
subject, is very improh ible), Jerome puts the accession of Achillas 
into the fifth year of Gone intine, A.W. 309. Jerome commits an- 
other error in putting: the accession of his successor, Alexander, 
in the sixteenth year of Constantine (A.b, j20); for Alexander's 
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ANE, Bey 


byter in Alexandria at the same time with 
Pierius, became celebrated. He was placed 
over the school of the sacred faith,” and exhib- 
ited fruits of philosophy most rare and inferior 

to none, and conduct genuinely evangeli- 
81 cal. ‘After Theonas had held the office 

for nineteen years, Peter™ received the 
episcopate in Alexandria, and was very eminent 
among them for twelve entire years. Of these 
he governed the church less than three years 
before the persecution, and for the remainder of 
his life he subjected himself to a more rigid 
discipline and cared in no secret manner for the 
general interest of the churches. On this ac- 
count he was beheaded in the ninth year of the 
persecution, and was adorned with the crown of 
martyrdom. 


controversy with Arius (see above, p. tr sq.) can hardly have 
broken out later than 318 or 319, and it would appear that Alexan- 


| fought for religion, and to leave 


der had been bishop already some time when that took place. ‘1 heo- 
doret (//. 2.1. 2) states that Achillas ruled the church but a short | 
time, and with him agrees Epiphanius (/fer. NIX. 11), who 
says that he held office ‘but three months. “Vhe casual w: vy in which 
Achillas is spoken of in all our sources, inost of which mention him 
only in passing from Peter to Alexander, would seem to confirm | 
Theodoret's report, and Alexander's accession may, therefore, be 
put not long after 3rz. 

83 THs Lepas mMLgTEwWs TO StSagkadciov. TWusebius refers es to 
the famous catechetical school of Alexandria (upon which, sce | 
above, Bk, V. chap. to, note 2). The appointment of Achillas to | 

\ 
| 


the principalship of this school would seem to exclude Miertus, who 
is said by Photius to have been at the head of it (sce above, note 42). 

§4 Peter is mentioned again in i k. WLIIT. chap. 13, and in Bk. TX, 
chap. 6, and ae times in the highest terms. In the latter passage 
his death ts said to have taken ph we by oude rof Maximinus, quite 
unexpectedly and without any reason. his was in the ninth year 
of the persecution, as we learn from the present passae (1. leb. 
311 to Feb, 312, or according to Musebius’ own ree koning, Mar. or 
Apr. 311 to Mar. or Apr. 312; sce below bk. VII. chap. 2, note o), 
and evidently after the publication of the toleration edict of Galcrins, 
when the Christians were not looking for any further molestation 


. 


'lections of canons and also im numerous other works, 


jeiven in the Amte-Nicene Fathers, Vi. p. 269-278. 


Having written out in these books the 32 
account of the successions from the birth 
of our Saviour to the destruction of the places 
of worship, —a period of three hundred and 
five years,’ “— permit me to pass on to the con- 
tests of those who, in our day, have heroically 
in writing, for 
the information of posterity, the extent and the 
magnitude of those contlicts. 


(sce below, Bk. WIIT. chap, 14, note 2). According to this passage, 
Peter was bishop less than three years before the outbreak of the 
persecution, and hence he cannot have become bishop before the 
spring of 300, On the other hand since he died as carly as the 
spring of 312, and was bishop twelve years he must have become 
bishop not later than the spring of 300, and he must have died not 
long before the spring of 342, and even then, if Musebins’ other state- 
ments are exact, itis “impossible to make his episcopate fully twelve 
years m lens eth. ‘Ihe date thus obtained for his accession is in 
accord with the dates wiven for the episcopate of his predecessor 
Theonas (see above, note 51). Jerome puts his accession in the 
nineteenth year of Diocletian (A.b. 302), but this is at variance 
with his own figures in connection with ‘Theonas, and is plainly 
incorrect. 

Fourteen Cazons, containing < detailed directions in recard to the 
lapsed were drawn up by Peter in 306 (see the opening sentence of 
the first canon), and are still extant. Yhey are published in all col- 
mee espe- 
An fneglish translation is 
Dirief frag- 
iments of other works — Ox the Passover, On the Godhead, Ou 
the eledrent of the Saviour, On the Soul, and the beginning of 
an epistle addressed to the Alexandrians—are given by Routh, 
thid. p. 43 sq. Vhese fragments, together with a few others of 
doubtful ortain, given by Gallandius and Mat, are translated in 
the slute-Vicene Iathers, thi. p, 2 In the same volume 
(p. 261-263) are given The Genutue acts of Peter, containing an 
account of his lite and martyrdom. The: however, are spurious 
and historically quite worthless. 

Peter seems, to judge from the extant fraviments, to have been in 
the main an Origenist, but to have departed in some important 
respects from the teac hings of Origen, especially on the subject of 
anthropology (ef. Harnack’s Dogweengesch. 1. p. 644). ‘The fa- 
mous Meletian schism took its rise during the episcopate of Peter 
(see Athanasius, «lfolowy ayatust the clrtans, § 50)- 

59 Wiocletian’s edict decreeing the demolition of the churches 
was published in february, 303. See bk. VIII. chap. 2, note 3. 


cially Routh’s Ae?d. Sac. VV. p. 23 sy. 


30-283. 
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DISSES AT eRe Nee Miata a SR Noe 


BOOK 


INTRODUCTION, 


As we have described in seven books the 
events from the time of the apostles,’ we think 


it proper in this eighth book to record for the 


information of posterity a few of the most im- 
portant occurrences of our own times, which are 
worthy of permanent record, Our account will 
begin at this point. 


CHAPTER<I. 


The Lvents which preceded the Persecution in 
our Times. 


1 Ir is beyond our ability to describe in a 
suitable manner the extent and nature of 
the glory and freedom with which the word of 
piety toward the God of the universe, proclaimed 
to the world through Christ, was honored among 
all men, both Greeks and barbarians, be- 
2 fore the persecution in our day. ‘The favor 
shown our people by the rulers might be 
adduced as evidence; as they committed to, 
them the government of provinces, and on ac- 
count of the great friendship which they enter- 
tained toward their doctrine, released them 
3. from anxiety in regard to sacrificing. Why 
need I speak of those in the royal palaces, 
and of the rulers over all, who allowed the 
members of their households, wives? and chil- 
dren and servants, to speak openly before them 
for the Divine word and life, and suffered them 
almost to boast of the freedom of their faith? 
Indeed they esteemed them highly, and 
4 preferred them to their fellow-servants. Such 
an one was that Iorotheus,® the most de- 


1 Literally, “the succession of the apostles” (thy Tov amourd- 
Awy Scado0x 9"). 


1 tas Tov COVav iyepovias. / 

2 yapetais. Prisca, the wife, and Valeria, the daughter, of Dio- 
cletian, and the wife of Galerius, were very friendly to the Christians, 
and indeed there can be little doubt that they were themselves Chris- 
tians, or at least catechumens, though they kept the fact secret 
and sacrificed to the gods (Lactantius, Pe wort. fers. 15) when 
all of Diocletian's household were required to do so, after the second 
conflagration in the palace (see Mason's Mersceution of Diocletian, 
p. 4o, 121 sq.). Jtis probable in the present case that Musebius is 
thinking not simply of the wives of Jiocletian and Galerius, but 
also of all the women and children connected in any way with the 
imperial houschold. i ; 

8 Of this Dorotheus we know only what is told us here and in 
chap. 6, below, where it is reported that he was put to death by 
strangling. Jt might be thought at first sight that he is to be iden- 
tifed wit the Dorothcus mentioned above in Bk, VIL. chap, 32, for 


both lived at the same time, and the fact that the Dorotheus. mien 
tioned there was a cunuch would fit himt for a prominent station in 


Va 


voted and faithful to them of all, and on this 
account especially honored by them among 
those who held the most honorable offices and 
vovernments. With him was the celebrated 
Gorgonius,*’ and as many as had been esteemed 
worthy of the same distinction on account of 

the word of God. And one could see the 6 
rulers in every church accorded the great- 

est favor’ by all officers and governors. 

But how can any one describe those vast 
assemblies, and the multitude that crowded 
together in every city, and the famous gather- 
ings in the houses of prayer; on whose ac- 
count not being satisfied with the ancient 


| buildings they erected from the foundation 


large churches in all the cities? No envy 6 
hindered the progress of these affairs 
which advanced gradually, and grew and 
increased day by day. Nor could any evil 
demon slander them or hinder them through 
human counsels, so long as the divine and heay- 
enly hand watched over and guarded his own 
people as worthy. 

3ut when on account of the abundant 7 
freedom, we fell into laxity and sloth, and 
envied and reviled each other, and were almost, 
as it were, taking up arms against one another, 
rulers assailing rulers with words like spears, and 
people forming parties against people, and mon- 
strous hypocrisy and dissimulation rising to the 
greatest height of wickedness, the divine judg- 
ment with forbearance, as is its pleasure, while 
the multitudes yet continued to assemble, gently 
and moderately harassed the episcopacy. 
This persecution began with the brethren 8 
in the army. But as if without sensibility, 
we were not eager to make the Deity favorable 
and propitious ; and some, like atheists, thought 
that our affairs were unheeded and ungoverned ; 
and thus we added one wickedness to another. 


the emperor's household, At the same time he is said by Eusebius 
to have been made superintendent of the purple dye house at ‘Tyre, 
and nothing is said cither as to his connection with the household of 
the emperor or as to his martyrdom; nor is the Dorotheus men- 
tioned in this chapter said to have been a presbyter. In fact, inas- 
much as Husebius gives no hint of the identity of the two men, 
we must conclude that they were different persons in spite of the 
similarity of their circumstances. 

# Of Gorgonius, who is mentioned also in chap, 6, we know only 
that he was one of the imperial household, and that he was strangled, 
in company with Dorotheus and others, in consequence of the fires 
in the Nicomedian palace, See chap, 6, note 3. 

5 anodoxns. A few M55., followed by Stephanus, Valesius, 
Stroth, Burton, and most translators, add the words cat @¢ pomeas 
Kai Sefwwoews ov THs TUXOVOS, but the weight of MS. authority iy 
autunst them, and they wre omitted by the majority of editors, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF FUSEBIUS, 


(VIII. 1 


SS eS a ee ee ee ee 


And those esteemed our shepherds, casting 
aside the bond of piety, were excited to con- 
flicts with one another, and did nothing else 
than heap up strifes and threats and jealousy 
and enmity and hatred toward each other, like 
tyrants eagerly endeavoring to assert their power. 
Then, truly, according to the word of Jeremiah, 
“The Lord in his wrath darkened the daughter 
of Zion, and cast down the glory of Israel from 
heaven to earth, and remembered not his foot- 
stool in the day of his anger. ‘Che Lord also 


overwhelmed all the beautiful things of Is- 
rael, and threw down all his strongholds.” ® 


9 And according to what was foretold in the 

Psalms: “ He has made void the covenant 
of his servant, and profaned his sanctuary to the 
earth, —in the destruction of the churches, — 
and has thrown down all his strongholds, and 
has made his fortresses cowardice. <All that 
pass by have plundered the multitude of the 
people ; and he has become besides a reproach 
to his neighbors. [or he has exalted the right 
hand of his enemies, and has turned back the 
help of his sword, and has not taken his part in 
the war. But he has deprived him of purifica- 
tion, and has cast his throne to the ground. Ile 
has shortened the days of his time, and besides 
all, has poured out shame upon him,’’? 


CHAPTIER’ U1. 
The Destruction of the Churches. 


1 ALL these things were fulfilled in us, when 
we saw with our own eyes the houses of 
prayer thrown down to the very foundations, and 
the Divine and Sacred Scriptures committed to 
the flames in the midst of the market-places, and 
the shepherds of the churches basely hidden 
here and there, and some of them captured 
ignominiously, and mocked by their enemies. 
When also, according to another prophetic word, 
“Contempt was poured out upon rulers, and 
he caused them to wander in an untrodden and 
pathless way.” ? 
2 3ut it is not our place to describe the sad 
misfortunes which finally came upon them, 
as we do not think it proper, moreover, to 
record their divisions and unnatural conduct to 
each other before the persecution. Wherefore 
we have decided to relate nothing concerning 
them except the things in which we can vin- 
8 dicate the Divine judgment. Hence we 
shall not mention those who were shaken 
by the persecution, nor those who in everything 
pertaining to salvation were shipwrecked, and 
by their own will were sunk in the depths of the 


6 Lam. il. 1, 2. 
1 Ps, cvii. 40. 


7 Ps, Ixxxix. 39-45. 


_of Diocletian,® 


flood. But we shall introduce into this history 
in general only those events which may be use- 
ful first to ourselves and afterwards to posterity? 

Let us therefore proceed to describe briefly the 
sacred conflicts of the witnesses of the Divine 
Word. 

[t was in the nineteenth year of the reign 4 
in the month Dystrus,* called 
March by the Romans, when the feast of the 
Saviour’s passion was near at hand,’ that royal 
edicts were published everywhere, commanding 
that the churches be leveled to the ground and 
the Scriptures be destroyed by fire, and order- 
ing that those who held places of honor be 
degraded, and that the household servants, if 
they persisted in the profession of Christianity, 
be deprived of freedom.® 


2 Gibbon uses this passage as the basis for his severe attack upon 
the honesty of Musebius (Decline and fall, chap, 16), but he has 
vertuinly done our author injustice (cf the remarks made on p. 
4y, above), 

% Diocletian began to reign Sept. 17, 284, and therefore his nine- 
tcenth year extended from Sept. 17, 302, to Sept. 16, 303. Rusebius 
is in agreement with all our authorities 1 in asstuning this year for the 
beginning of the persecution, and is certainly correct. In regard to 
Re mont h, however, he is not so accurate, Lactantius, who was in 
Miopniedin at the fame of the beginuing of the persecution, and cer- 
tunly mueh better informed than Husebius in regard to the details, 
states distinctly (in his De wort, fe rs. chap. 12) ‘that the festival of 
the god ‘Terminus, the seventh day before the Kalends of March 
(i.c. Heh, 23), was chosen by the emperors for the opening of the 
persecution, and there is no reason for doubting his exact statement. 
At the beginning of the Jartyrs of Palestine (p. 342, below) the 
month X: imthicus ( \pril) is aly en as the date, but this is still further 
out of the way. [It was probably March or even April before the 
edicts were published in many parts of the empire, and Eusebius 
may have been misled by that fact, not knowing the exact date of 
their publication in Nicomedia itself. We learn from lLactantius 
that on February 23d the great church of Nicomedia, together with 
the copies of Scripture found in it. was destroyed by order of the 
emperors, but that the edict of which Eusebius speaks just below 
was not issued until the following day lor a discussion of the 
causes which led to the persecution of Diocletian see below, p- 307: 

4 Avotpos, the seventh month of the Macedonian year, corre- 
sponding to our March, See the table on p. 403, below. 

Valesius (ad dees) states, on the muiaonity of Scaliger and 
Petavius, that Master fell on April 18th in the year 303. I have not 
attempted to verify the statement. 

This is the famous first Edict of Diocletian, which is no longer 
extant, and the terms of which therefore have to be gathered from 
the accounts of Eusebius and Lactantius. ‘The interpretation of the 
edict has caused a vast deal of trouble. It is discussed very fully by 
Mason in his important work, 7/e /ersec n of Diocletian, 
p. 105 sq. and p. 343 sq. As he remarks, Lactantius simply de- 
scribes the edict ina general way, while Eusebius gives an accurate 
statement of its substance, even reproducing its language in part. 
Lhe first provision (that the churches be leveled ‘to the evround) is 
simply a carrying out of the old principle, that it was unlawful for 
the Christi: wns to on t assemblies, under a new form, ‘The second 
provision, directed ¢ vainst the sac red books, was entirely new, and 
was a very shrey mh move, revealing at the same time an appre- 
ciation on the part of the authors of the perscc ution of the important 
part which the Seriptures occupied in the Christian Church, The 
third provision, as Mason has pointed out, is a substantial reproduc- 
tion of a part of the cdict of Valerian, and was evidently con- 
scionsly based upon that edict. (Upon the yariations from the 
carlicr edict, see Mason, p. 115 sq.) [t is noticeable that not tor- 
ture nor death is decreed, but only civil degradation, This degrada- 
tion, as can be seen fram a comparison w ith the description of L ac- 
tantius (#2/..chap, 13) and with the edict 2 ay alerian (given in 
Cyprian’s I sei to Successus, Ep. No, 8 


31, 80), consisted, in 
the case of those who held put bhic office OES obey in 
the loss of rank and also of citizenship; that is, they fell through 
two grades, as is pointed out by Mason. In the interpret: ition of the 
fourth provision, however, Mason does not scem to me to have been 
so successful, ‘he last clause runs toby b€ év olxercats, et emmme- 
VOLEV TH TOU YALTTLAveToU mootemet EAcvMepcas orepersbat. The 
difficult point ts the interpretation of the robs ev otxerdacs, ‘Vhe 
‘household slaves,” and are commonly so 
as Valesius remarks, there is cer- 
t nuly no sense then in de pris ing them of freedom (cAevdepca) which 
they do not possess, Valesius consequently translates plebi “1, 
rea people,” and Mason argues at lenuth for a similar inter- 
pretation (> 44 6q,), looking upon these persons as common peo- 
ple, or indavaduals an private lke, as contrasted with the officials 


words usually mean * 
trauslated in this passage, Burt, 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE GRIAT Ee UTELON, 


5 Such was the first edict against us. But 

not long after, other decrees were issued, 
commanding that all the rulers of the churches 
in every place be first thrown into prison,’ and 


mentioned in the previous clause. The only objection, but in my 
opinion a fatal objection, to this attractive interpretation is that it 
gives the phrase oi €y oikertars a wider meaning than can leciu- 
mately be applied to it. Mason remarks: ‘Lhe word oixeria 


means, and ts here a translation of, fewetiia » ot ev olkeTlacs means, 


we que a Samilits sunt,—not araceful Latin certainly, but plainly 
signifying “those who live in private households.’ Now in private 
households there lived not ov/y slaves, thank goodness, but free 
men too, both as masters and as servants; therefore in the phrase 
Tovs ev olkeriats itself there is nothing which forbids the paraphrase 
“private persons.’ But I submit that to use so clumsy a phrase, 
so unnecessary a circumlocution, to designate simply private people 
in general — ot moAAot — would be the hereht of absurdity. ‘The in- 
terpretation of Stroth (which is approved by Heiichen) sceins to me 
much more satisfuctory. He remarks: ‘* Das Edict war zuniichst 
nur gegen zwe1 Klassen von Leuten verichtet, ciumal gegen die, 
welche in kaiserlichen Aémtern standen, und dann gegen die freien 
oder freizelassenen Christen, welche bei den Kaisern oder ihren 
Hofleuten und Statthaltern in Diensten standen, und zu ihrem Haus- 
gesinde gehérten.” This scems to me more satisfactory, both on 
verbal and historival grounds. The words of év oixeréats certainly 
cannot, in the present case, mean ‘ household slaves,” but they can 
mean servants, attendants, or other persons at court, or in the 
houscholds of provincial officials, who did not hold rank as offi- 
cials, but at the same time were freemen born, or freedmen, and 
thus in a different condition from slaves. Such persons would natu- 
rally be reduced to slavery if deeraded at all, and it is casier to think 
of their reduction to slavery than of that of the entire mass of 
Christians not in public office. Still further, this proposition finds 
support in the edict of Valerian, in which this class of people is es- 
pecially mentioned. And finally, it is, in my opinion, much more 
natural to suppose that this edict (whose purpose L shall discuss on 
P- 399) was contined to persons who were in some way connected 
with official life, — cither as chiefs or assistants or servants, — and 
therefore in a position peculiarly fitted for the formation of plots 
against the government, than that it was directed against Christians 
indiscriminately. The grouping together of the two classes seems 
to me very natural; and the omission of any specitic reference to 
bishops and other church officers, who are mentioned in the second 
edict, is thus fully explained, as it cannot be adequately explained, 
11 my Opinion, on any other ground. 

‘As we learn from chap. 6, § 8, the edict commandine the 
church officers to be seized and thrown into prison followed popular 
uprisings in Melitene and Syria, and if Huscebius is correct, was 
caused by those outbreaks, W!yvidently the Christians were held in 
some way responsible for those rebellious outbursts (possibly they 
were a direct consequence of the first edict), and the natural résult 
of them must have been to make Diocletian realize, as he had not 
realized before, that the existence of such a society as the Christian 
Church within the empire — demanding as it did supreme allegi: 


from its members — was a menace to the state. It was therefore not | ; u rs é 
j the edict commanding their release upon condition of sacrificing. 


strange that what began as a purely political thing, as an attempt 
to break up a supposed treasonable plot formed by certain Christian 
officials, should speedily develop into a religious persecution. ‘Lhe 
first step in such a persecution would naturally be the seizure of all 
church officers (see below, p. 397 sq.). 

The decrees of which Musebius speaks in this paragraph are evi- 
dently to be identified with the one mentioned in chap. 6, § 8. ‘This 
being so, it is clear that Musebius’ account can lay no claims to 
chronological order. ‘Vhis must be remembered. or we shall fall 
into repeated difficulties in reading this eighth book. Weare obliged 
to arrange the order of events for ourselves, for his account is quite 
desultory, and devoid both of logical and chronological seqnence. 
The decrees or writings (ypauja7a) mentioned in this paragraph con- 
stituted really but one edict (cf. chap. 6, § 8), which is known to us as 
the Second Edict of Diocletian. Its date cannot be determined with 
exactness, for, as Mason remarks, it may have been issued at any 
time between February and November; but it was probably pub- 
lished not many months after the first, inasmuch as it was a result 
of disturbances which arose in consequence of the first. Mason is 
inclined to place it in March, within a month after the issue of the 
first, but that seems to me a little too carly, In issuiny the edict 
Diocletian followed the example of Valerian in part, and yet only in 
part; for instead of commanding that the church officers be slain, he 
commanded only that they be seized. He evidently believed that 
he could accomplish his purpose best by getting the leading men of 
the church into his hands and holding them as hostages, while deny- 
ing them the glory of martyrdom (cf. Mason, p. 132 sqy.). ‘Phe per- 
sons affected by the edict, according to Jusebitus, were ‘all the 
rulers of the churches”? (tous tw exkAnouwr mpoedpovs mavtTas; cf. 
also Mart: Pal. Introd., § 2). In chap. 6, § 8, he says tous mavra- 

ooe Ta exkKAnotwor mpoeatwtas, ‘Vhese words would scem to 
amply that only the bishops were intended, but we learn from Juac- 
tantius (De wort, pers. 15) that presbyters and other officers (Ares- 
byterté ac ministy£) were weluded, and this is confirmed, as Mason 
remarks (p. 133, note), by the sequel. We must therefore take the 
words used by Musebius in the general sense of “church officers. ; 
According to Lactantius, their families suffered with them (eww 
omnibus suts deducedauntur), but Musebius says nothing of that. 


| 


ei) 


afterwards by every artifice be compelled to 
sacrifice.” 


CHAPTER, Ii. 


The Nature of the Conflicts endured in the 
Persecution. 


Then truly a great many rulers of the 1 
churches eagerly endured terrible sufferings, 
and furnished examples of noble conflicts. But 
a multitude of others,’ benumbed in spirit by 
fear, were easily weakened at the first onset. 
Of the rest each one endured different forms of 


torture.” The body of one was scourged with 
rods. Another was punished with insupportable 


rackings and scrapings, in which some suf- 

fered a miserable death. Others passed 2 
through different conflicts. Thus one, while 

those around pressed him on by force and 
dragged him to the abominable and impure sac- 
rifices, was dismissed as if he had sacrificed, 
though he had not. Another, though he had 
not approached at all, nor touched any polluted 


® We learn from Tactantius (2.c.) that the officers of the church, 
under the terms of the second edict, were thrown into prison without 
any option being given them in the matter of sacrificing. They 
were not asked to sacrifice, but were imprisoned unconditionally. 
This was so far in agreement with Valerian’s edict, which had de- 
creed the instant death of all church officers without the option of 
sacrificing. Dut as Eusebius tells us here, they were afterwards 
cailed upon to sacrifice, and as he tells us in the first paragraph of 
the next chapter, multitudes yielded, and that of course meant their 
release, as indeed we are directly told in chap. 6, § ro. We may 
vather from the present passage and from the other passages referred 
to, taken in connection with the second chapter of the J/artyxs of 
Palestine, that this decree, ordaining their release on condition of 
sacrificing, was issued on the occasion of Diocletian’s Vicennalia, 
which were celebrated in Devember, 303, on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Carus, which Diocletian reckoned as the begin- 
ning of his reign, though he was not in reality emperor until the 
following September. A considerable time, therefore, elapsed be- 
tween the edict ordaining the imprisonment of church officers and 


This latter is commonly known as Diocletian's Vhird Edict, and ts 
usually spoken of as sull harsher than any that preceded it. It is 
true that it did result in the torture of a great many,—for those 
who did not sacrifice readily were to be compelled to do so, if possi- 
ble, — but their death was not aimed at. If they would not sacrifice, 
they were simply to remain in prison, as before. Those who did 
die at this time scem to have died under torture that was intended, 
not to kill them, but to bring about their release. As Mason shows, 
then, this third edict was of the nature of an amnesty; was rather 
a step toward toleration than a sharpening of the persecution. “The 
prisons were to be emptied, as was customary on such great occa- 
stons, and the church officers were to be permitted to return to 
their homes, on condition that they should sacrifice. Inasmuch as 
they had not been allowed to leave prison on any condition before, 
this was clearly a mark of favor (see Mason, p. 206 sq.). Many were 
released even without sacrificing, and in their desire to empty the 
prisons, the governors devised various expedients for freeing at least 
a part of those who would not yield (cf. the instances mentioned in 
the next chapter). At the same time, some governors got rid of 
their prisoners by putting them to death, sometimes simply by in- 
creasing the severity of the tortures intended to try them, someumes 
as a penalty for rash or daring words uttered by the prisoners, which 
were interpreted as treasonable, and which, perhaps, the officials 
had employed their ingenuity, when necessary, to elicit. ‘Thus 
many night suffer death, under various legal pretenses, although 
the terms of the edict did not legally permit death to be inflicted as 
a punishment for Christianity. The death penalty was not decreed 
until the issue of the Fourth Edict (see below, J/art. fad, chap. 
3, note 2). 

' puptor & aor, See the previous chapter, note 8, ‘Ry 

2 Le. those who, when freedom was otiered them on condition of 
sacrificing, refused to accept it at that price. Tt was desirous that 
the prisons which had for so long heen filled with these Chrisuan 
prisoners (see chap. 6, §9) should, if possible, be cleared; and this 
doubtless combined with the desire to break the stubbornness of the 
prisoners to promote the use of torture at this tt 

‘ Sce the previous chapter, note 8, 
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DEP erVURCEH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[VIII. 3. 


thing, when others said that he had sacrificed, 
went away, bearing the accusation in silence. 
Another being taken up half dead, was cast 

aside as if already dead, and again a certain 
8 one lying upon the ground was dragged a 

long distance by his feet and counted 
among those who had sacrificed. One cried 
out and with a loud voice testified his rejee- 
tion of the sacrifice ; another shouted that he 
was a Christian, being resplendent in the con- 
fession of the saving Name. Another protested 
that he had not sacrificed and never would. 
But they were struck in the mouth and silenced 
by a large band of soldiers who were drawn 
up for this purpose ; and they were smitten 
on the face and cheeks and driven away 
by force ; so important did the enemies of picty 
regard it, by any means, to seem to have accom- 
plished their purpose. Dut these things did not 
avail them against the holy martyrs; for an ac- 
curate description of whom, what word of ours 
could suffice ? 


4 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Famous Martyrs of God, who filled Every 
LPace with their Memory and won Various 


Crowns in behalf of Religion. 


1 lor we might tell of many who showed 

admirable zeal for the religion of the God 
of the universe, not only from the beginning of 

the general persecution, but long before 
2 that time, while yet peace prevailed. Tor 

though he who had received power was 
seemingly aroused now as from a deep sleep, 
yet from the time after Decius and Valerian, 
he had been plotting secretly and without no- 
tice against the churches. He did not wage 
war against all of us at once, but made trial at 
first only of those in the army. Tor he sup- 
posed that the others could be taken easily if 
he should first attack and subdue these. There- 
upon many of the soldiers were seen most chcer- 
fully embracing private life, so that they might 

not deny their piety toward the Creator of 
38 the universe. For when the commander,’ 

whoever he was,” began to persecute the sol- 


1 otpatomedapyys. 

2 Inthe Chron. we are told of a commander by name Veturius, 
who is doubtless to be identified with the one referred to here. Why 
Eusebius does not give his name in the History, we do not know. 
There seems to be contempt in the phrase, ** 58 ci he was,” and 
it may be that he did not consider him worth naming. Jn Jerome's 
version of the CArox. (sixteenth year of Diocleuan) we read: 
Veturtus magister militie Christianos milites persequity 
latin ex tlojam tempore persecutione ALUCYSIIN HOS EHCT, 
in the Armenian (fourteenth year): Vetwriéus magister mi we 
gut in exercitu Christiant erant, clanculim opprimebat atyu 
ev hoc inde tentpore ubique locorum persecutio se exten: 
Evidently the occurrence took place a few years before the outbr 
of the regular persecution, but the exact date cannot be determined, 


iiman, though, living as he did in Nicomed 


dicrs, separating into tribes and purging those 
who were enrolled in the army, giving them the 
choice either by obeying to reccive the honor 
which belonged to them, or on the other hand 
to be deprived of it if they disobeyed the com- 
mand, a great many soldiers of Christ’s kingdom, 
without hesitation, instantly preferred the con- 
fession of him to the seeming glory and 
prosperity which they were enjoying. And 4 
one and another of them occasionally re- 
ceived in exchange, for their pious constancy,’ 
not only the loss of position, but death. Dut 
as yet the instigator of this plot proceeded with 
moderation, and ventured so far as blood only 
in some instances; for the multitude of belicy- 
ers, as it is likely, made him afraid, and deterred 
him from waging war at once against all. 

But when he made the attack more boldly, 5 
it is impossible to relate how many and 
what sort of martyrs of God could be seen, 
among the inhabitants of all the cities and 
countrics.? 


CHAPTER V. 


Those tn Nicomedia} 


IMMEDIATELY on the publication of the 1 
decree against the churches in Nicomedia,’ 
a certain man, not obscure but very highly 
honored with distinguished temporal dignities, 
moved with zeal toward God, and incited with 
ardent faith, seized the edict as it was posted 
openly and publicly, and tore it to pieces as a 
profane and impious thing ;* and this was done 


Atleast, there is no reason to connect the act with Diocletian and to 
suppose it ordered by him, All that we know of his relation to the 
Christians forbids such a supposition. There may have been some 
particular occasion for such a moye in the present instance, which 
evidently affected only a small part of the army, and resulted in only 
a few deaths (see the next paragraph). Perhaps some insubordi- 


| nation was discovered among the Christian soldiers, which led the 


commander to be suspicious of all of them, and hence to put the 
test to them, — which was always in order, —to prove their loyalty. 
It is plain that he did not intend to put any of them to death, but 
only to dismiss such as refused to evince their loyalty by offering 
the customary sacrifices. Some of the Christian soldiers, however, 
were not content with simple dismission, but in their cagerness to 
evince their Christianity said and did things which it was impossible 
for any commander to overlook (ef. the instances given by Mason, 
Pp. 4 Sq.) It was such soldiers as these that suffered death; and 
they of course were executed, not because they were Christians, but 
because they were insubordinate. ‘Their death was brought on 
themselves by their foolish fanaticism; and they have no claim to be 
honored as martyrs, although Eusebius evidently regarded them as 
such, 

8 We should rather say ‘for their rash and unjustifiable fanat- 
icism.” , 

+ In this sentence reference is made to the general persecution, 
which did not begin until some time after the events recorded in the 
previous paragraphs, ‘ ‘ 

1 Nicomedia, the capital city of Bithynia, became Diocletian's 
chief place of residence, and was made by him the astern capital of 
the empire. 

2 The creat church of Nicomedia was destroyed on [’cb. 23, 303, 
and the First Mdict was published on the following day (see above, 
chap. 2, note 3). 

3 Lactantius relates this account in his De wort, pers. chap. 
13, ‘and expresses disapproval of the act, while admiring the 
spirit of the man. He, too, is silent in regard to the name of the 
ivi a, he can hardly have 


It is probable, moreover, from the way in which Musebius refers to; been ignorant of it, We may perhaps imagine that he did not 
the man in the History that he was a comparatively insignificant | care to perpetuate the name of a man whom he considered to have 
commander, who took the course he did on his own responsibility. | acted rashly and illegally, The old martyrologies give the man's 
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VIII. 6.] MARTYRDOMS 


IN NICOMEDIA, 327 


while two of the sovereigns were in the same 
city, — the oldest of all, and the one who held the 

fourth place in the government after him! 
2 But this man, first in that place, after dis- 

tinguishing himself in such a manner suf- 
fered those things which were likely to follow 
such daring, and kept his spirit cheerful and 
undisturbed till death. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Those in the Palace. 


1 Tuts period produced divine and illus- 
trious martyrs, above all whose praises have 
ever been sung and who have been celebrated 
for courage, whether among Greeks or barba- 
rians, in the person of Dorotheus! and the ser- 
vants that were with him in the palace. Although 
they received the highest honors from their mas- 
ters, and were treated by them as their own 
children, they esteemed reproaches and trials 
for religion, and the many forms of death that 
were invented against them, as, in truth, greater 
riches than the glory and luxury of this life. 
We will describe the manner in which one of 
them ended his life, and leave our readers to infer 
from his case the sufferings of the others. 
2 Acertain man was brought forward in the 
above-mentioned city, before the rulers of 
whom we have spoken.” He was then coi- 
manded to sacrifice, but as he refused, he was 
ordered to be stripped and raised on high and 
beaten with rods over his entire body, until, 
being conquered, he should, even against 
38 his will, do what was commanded. Lut as 
he was unmoved by these sufferings, and 
his bones were already appearing, they mixed 
vinegar with salt and poured it upon the man- 
gled parts of his body. As he scorned these 
agonies, a gridiron and fire were brought for- 
ward. And the remnants of his body, like flesh 
intended for eating, were placed on the fire, not 
at once, lest he should expire instantly, but a 
little at a time. And those who placed him on 
the pyre were not permitted to desist until, after 
such sufferings, he should assent to the 
4 things commanded. But he held his pur- 
pose firmly, and victoriously gave up his 


name as John. That he deserved death is clear enough. MWe was 
nota martyr to the faith, but a criminal, who was justly executed 
for treasonable conduct. ‘The first edict contemplated no violence 
to the persons of the Christians. If they suffered death, it was solely 
in consequence of their own rashness, as in the present case. It ts 
clear that such an incident as this would anger Jitocletian and in- 
crease his suspicions of Christians as a class, and thus tend to pre- 
cipitate a regular persecution. It must have scemed to the authori- 
ties that the man would hardly commit such a foolhardy act unless 
he was conscious of the support of a large body of the populace, and 
so the belief in the wide extension of the plot which had caused the 
movement on the part of the emperors must have been confirmed. 
See below, p- 398 sq. 4 i.e. Diocletian and Galerius. 

1 On Dorotheus, see above, chap, 1, note 3. ’ 

2 ie, in Nicomedia, before Diveletian and Galerius, 


life while the tortures were still going on. Such 
was the martyrdom of one of the servants of the 
palace, who was indeed well worthy of his 
name, for he was called Peter.’ The martyr- 
dloms of the rest, though they were not infe- 

rior to his, we will pass by for the sake of brevity, 
recording only that Dorotheus and Gorgonius,'with 
many others of the royal household, after varied 
sufferings, ended their lives by strangling, and 
bore away the trophies of God-given victory. 

At this time Anthimus,> who then pre- 6 
sided over the church in Nicomedia, was 
beheaded for his testimony to Christ. A great 
multitude of martyrs were added to him, a con- 
flagration having broken out in those very days 
in the palace at Nicomedia, I know not how, 
which through a false suspicion was laid to our 


3 reétpos, “‘arock.” It is clear from the account of Lactantius 
(chap, 15) that this man, and the others mentioned in this connec- 
tion, sutiered after the second conflagration in the palace and in 
consequence of it (sce below, p. 400). ‘The two conflagrations led 
Diocletiin to resort to torture in order to ascertain the guilty parties, 
or to obtain information in regard to the plots of the Christians. 
Iexamination by torture was the common mode of procedure under 
such circumstuices, and hence implies no unusual cruelty in the 
present case, ‘Vhe death even of these men, therefore, cannot be 
looked upon as due to persecution, Their offense was purely a 
civilone, Vhey were suspected of being implicated in a treasonable 
plot, and of twice setting fire to the palace. Their refusal to sacri- 
fice under such circumstances, and thus evince their loyalty at so 
critical a time, was naturally looked upon as practically a confession 
of cuilt, —at any rate as insubordination on a most grave occasion, 
and as such fitly punishable by death. Compare Pliny’s epistle to 
Trajan, in which he expresses the opinion that ‘* pertinacious and 
inflexible obstinacy” ought at any rate to be punished, whatever 
might be thought of Christianity as such (see above, Bk. IIL. chap. 
33, note 1); and at such a time as this Diocletian must have felt that 
the tirst duty of all his subjects was to place their loyalty beyond 
suspicion by doing readily that which was demanded. ILis impa- 
tience with the Christians must have been increasing under all these 
provocations, and thus the regular persecution was becoming ever 


| nore iunminent, 


‘ Gorgonius has been already mentioned in chap. 1, above. See 
note 4 on that chapter, 

° Ina fragment preserved by the Chron. Paschade, and purport- 
ing to be a part of an epistle written from prison, shortly before his 
death, by the presbyter Lucian of Antioch to the church of that 
city, Anthinius, bishop of Nicomedia, is mentioned as having just 
suffered martyrdom (sce Routh’s Ae/. Sac. 1V. p. 5). Lucian, 
however, was imprisoned and put to death during the persecution 
of Maximinus (A.b. 3rr or 312). See below, Bk. IX. chap. 6, and 
Jerome’s de wir, 17. chap. 77. 1t would seem, therefore, if the 
fragment given in the Chron. Paschale be genuine, and there 
seems no good reason to doubt it, that Anthimus suffered martyr- 
dom not under Iiccletian, but under Maximinus, tn 311 or 312. In 
that case Eusebius is mistaken in putting his death at this early 
date, in connection with the members of the imperial houschold. 
Indeed, we see no reason for his execution at this time, and should 
find it difficult to explain if we were to accept it. In the time of 
Maximinus, however, it is perfectly natural, and of a piece with the 
execution of Peter of Alexandria and other notable prelates, Muse- 
bius, as we have already seen, pays no attenuon to chronology in 
this Richth ook, and hence there is no great weight to be placed 
upon his mention of the death of Anthimus at this particular place. 
Mason (p. 324) says that Hunziker (p. 281) has conclusively shown 
Busebius’ mistake at this point. IT have not seen Hunziker, and 
therefore cannot judge of the validity of his arguments, but, on the 
grounds already stated, have no hesitation in expressing my agree- 
ment with hi§ conclusion. Of Anthimus himself, we know nothing 
beyond what*has been already intimated. In chap. 13, § 1, below, 
he is mentioned again, but nothing additional is told us in regard 
to him. : 

Having observed Eusebius’ mistake in regard to Anthimus, we 
realize that there is no reason to consider him any more accurate 1 
respect to the other martyrdoms referred to in this paragraph, In 
fact, it is clear enouch that, in so far as his account Is not merely 
rhetorical, it relates to events that took place not at this early date, 
but during a later time, after the regular religious persecution had 
becun. No such “ multitude” suffered in consequence of the con- 
flacration as Eusebius thinks. ‘lhe martyrdoms of which he has 
heard belony rather to the time after the Fourth dict (see below, 
Mart. Pal, chap. 3, note 2), or possibly to the sull later ume when 
Maximinus was at Nicomedia, and was in the midst of his blocdy 
carecr of persecution, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


EUSEBIUS. (VIII. 6. 


peeple.® Entire families of the pious in that 
place were put to death in masses at the royal 
command, some by the sword, and others by 
fire. It is reported that with a certain divine 
and indescribable eagerness men and women 
rushed into the fire. And the executioners 
bound a large number of others and put them 


on boats‘ and threw them into the depths of] pared for 


7 the sea. And those who had been es- 
teemed their masters considered it neces- 
sary to dig up the bodies of the imperial servants, 
who had been committed to the earth with suit- 
able burial, and cast them into the sea, lest any, 
as they thought, regarding them as gods, might 
worship them lying in their sepulchers.* 
Such things occurred in Nicomedia at the 
8 beginning of the persecution? But not 
long after, as persons in the country called 
Melitene,” and others throughout Syria," at- 


6 Eusebius does not accuse Galerius of being the author of the 
conflagration, as L.actantius does. In facet, he scems to have known 
very little about the matter. Ife mentions only one fire, whereas 
Tactantius distinctly tells us there were two, fifteen days apart 
(chap. 14). 
tion in regard to the progress of affairs at Nicomedia, and has no 
knowledee of the actual order and cone’ tion of events. In regard 
to the effects of the fire upon Diocletian's attitude toward the Chris- 
tians, see above, note 3, and below, p. goo. Constantine (Oral. ad 
Sanuct. Coct. XXV.2) many years afterwards referred to the fire as 
caused by lightning, which is clearly only a makeshift, for, as 
Burckhardt remarks, there could have been no doubt in that case 
how the fire originated. And, moreover, such an explanation at 
best could account for only one of the tires, “Phe fact that Constan- 
tine feels it necessary to invent such an explanation vives the occur- 
rence a still more suspicious look, and one not altogether favorable 
to the Christians. In fact, it must be acknowledged that the case 
against them is pretty strong r 

7 Literally, ‘Phe executioners, having bound a v large nuntber 
of others on boats, threw them into ‘the de pths of the sea "( Syravres 
6é of Syjucoe aAXo Tt AMOS éme okadhats, Tots Oadarroioes evameppen 7 = 
tov Bvbos), ‘Vhe construction is evidently a preenant one, for it 
cannot be supposed that boats and all were thrown into the depths 
of the sea. ‘hey seem to have bound the prisoners, and carried 
them out to sea on boats, and then thrown them overboard. Com- 
pare the Passion af St. Theodotus (Mason, p, 3602), where we are 
told that the “ President then bade them hang stones about their 
necks, and embark them on a small shallop and row them out to a 
spot where the lake was deeper: and so they were cast mto the 
water at the distance of four or five hundred feet from. the shore.” 
Crusé translates, ‘© binding another number upon planks,” but cxady 
will hardly bear that me: ‘ing; and even if it could, we sen | scarcely 
expect men to be bound to flanks if the desire was to “east them 
into the depths of the sea, Lactantius (chap. 13), in speaking of 
these same general occurrences, says, ‘! Servants, having millstones 
tied about their necks, were cast into the sea.” 

Closs remarks that drowning was looked upon in ancient times 
as the most disgraceful punishment, because it implied that the 
criminals were not worthy to receive burial. 

3 Compare Bk. 1V. chap. 15, § 41, above, and Lactantius, Dew. 
Inst. V. x1. Vhat in the present case the suspicion that the Chris- 
tians would worship the remains of these so-called martyrs was not 
founded merely upon knowledge of the conduct of Cliristians in gen- 
eral in relation to the relics of their martyrs, but upon actual expe- 
rience of their conduct in connection with these particular martyrs, 
is shown by the fact that the emperor first buricd them, and afterward 
had them dug up. Evidently Christians showed them such honor, 
and collected in such numbers about their tombs, that he believed 
it was necessary to take some such step in order to prevent the growth 

of a spirit of rebellion, which was constantly fostered by such demon- 
strations, Compare the remarks of Mason on p. 135. 

» Part of the events mentioned in this chapter occurred at the 
beginning; others, a considerable time later, See note 5, above. 

0 Melitene was the name of a district and a city in IMastern 
“Cappadocia, Upon the outbreak there we know only what can be 

gathered from this passage, although Mason (p. 126 sq.) connects it 
with a rebellion, of which an account is eiven im Simeon Metaphras- 
tes. It is possible that the account of the Metaphrast is authentic, 
and that the uprising referred to here is to be identified with it, itt 
niore than that cannot be said. There can be no doubt that the out- 
break was one of the causes of the promulgation of the Second Fadict, 
in which case of course itis clear that the Christians, whether rightly 
or wrongly, were licld responsible for it, See above, chap, 2, note 7, 


Eusebius evidently has only the very vaguest informa-. 


tempted to usurp the government, a royal edict 
directed that the rulers of the churches every- 
where * should be thrown into prison and 
bonds. What was to be seen after this 9 
exceeds all description. A vast multitude 
were imprisoned in every place ; and the prisons 
everywhere, which had long before been pre- 
murderers and robbers of graves, 
were filled with bishops, presbyters and dea- 
cons, readers and exorcists,” so that room was 
no longer left in them for those condemned 

for crimes. And as other decrees followed 10 
the first, directing that those in prison if 
they would sacrifice should be permitted to 
depart in freedom, but that those who refused 
should be harassed with many tortures," how 
could any one, again, number the multitude of 
martyrs In every province,” and especially of 
those in Africa, and Mauritania, and ‘Vhebais, 
and Egypt? T’rom this last country many went 
into other cities and provinces, and became 
illustrious through martyrdom. 


CHAPT I Vit. 
The Legyptians in Phoenicia. 


Those of them that were conspicuous in 1 
Palestine we know, as also those that were 
auth Tyre in Pheenicia.! Who that saw them was 


wt a desius identities this usurpation u Syria with that of Mugenius 
in Antin« sh, of which we are told by 1 abanius (in his Ovatlo ad 
Theodostisnt post reconctitatiouent, and in his Oratio ad Theod. 
de seditione Antioch,, 1 cording to vy alesius). Phe latter was but a 
small affair, involving only abi und of some tive hundred soldiers, who 
compe Hed their commander Mugenius, to assume the purple, but were 
entirely destroyed by the peop ae of the city within twenty-four hours. 
See the note of Valesius ad doc: unt, Villemont’s 2/és¢. dex inp. UX. 
73 sq., and Mason, p. eH Sols his rebellion took place in the time 
of Diocletian, but there is no reason for connecting it with the up- 
rising mentioned here by Eusebius, The words of Musehius would 
seem to inply that he was thinking, not of asingle rebellion, but of 
a number which took place in various parts of Syria. In that ce Ase, 
the Antiochian affair may have been one of them. 

2 trols TavTayoge TwY EKKANTLOY TpoEaTwTas. 
ond edict, see above, chap. 2, note 7. 

Uiett as evident enough from this clause alone that the word 
mpoeototas, “rulers,” is to be taken in a broad sense. See the 
note just referred to. 

The Third Edict of Diocletian, Eusebius evidently lcoks 
upon the edict as ‘ sharpening of the persecution, but is mistaken in 
his view. ‘The idea was not that those who refused to sacrifice 
should be punished by torture for not sacrificing, but that torture 
should be applied in order to induce them to sacrifice, and thus ren- 
der it possible to release them. ‘Che end sought was their release, 
not their punishme ut. Upon the date and interpretation of this 
edlic t see chip. 2, note 8. 

» Eusebius is probably again in error, as so often in this book, 
in Staaerry: a‘ multitude of martyrs in every province” with this 
Vhird Edict.* Wholesale persecution and persecution as such — 
aimed aireatlys at the destruetion of all Christians — did not begin 
until the issue of the Fourth Edict (see below, J/aré. Pad, chap. 3, 
note 2), These numerous martyrdoms referred to here doubtless 
belong to the period after the issue of that edict, although in Africa 
and Mauritania, which were under Maximian, considerable blood 
was probably shed even before that time. Mar ab syne possible, of 
course, fora cruel and irresponsible ruler like Maximian to fix the 
death penalty for refusal to deliver up the Christian books, or for 
other acts of obstinac vy which the Christian would quite commonly 
commit, ‘These cases, however, must be looked upon as excep- 
tional at this stage of afthirs, and certainly Pure, 

1 Prom the Martyrs of Palestine, chap. 8 sq. (more fully in 
the Syriac; Cureton’s Enelish translation, p. 26 sq.), we learn that 


Upon this sec- 


in the sixth and following years of the pr rsecuuion, many Keyptian 
Christians were sent to Palestine to Tabor in the mines there, and 
that they underwent the severest tortures in that country. No men- 
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not astonished at the numberless stripes, and at 
the firmness which these truly wonderful athletes 
of religion exhibited under them? and at their 
contest, immediately after the scourging, with 
bloodthirsty wild beasts, as they were cast be- 


fore leopards and different kinds of bears and | 


wild boars and bulls goaded with fire and red-hot 
iron? and at the marvelous endurance of these 
noble men in the face of all sorts of wild 
beasts ? 
2 We were present ourselves when these 
things occurred, and have put on record 
the divine power of our martyred Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which was present and manifested itself 
mightily in the martyrs. For a long time the 
man-devouring beasts did not dare to touch or 
draw near the bodies of those dear to God, but 
rushed upon the others who from the outside 
irritated and urged them on. And _ they would 
not in the least touch the holy athletes, as they 
stood alone and naked and shook their hands 
at them to draw them toward themselves, — for 
they were commanded to do this. But when- 
ever they rushed at them, they were restrained 
as if by some diviner power and retreated 
38 again. This continued for a long time, 
and occasioned no little wonder to the 
spectators. And as the first wild beast did 
nothing, a second and a third were let loose 
4 against one and the same martyr. One 
could not but be astonished at the invinci- 
ble firmness of these holy men, and the endur- 
ing and immoyable constancy of those whose 
bodies were young. You could have seen,a 
youth not twenty years of age standing unbound 
and stretching out his hands in the form of a 
cross, with unterrified and untrembling mind, 
engaged earnestly in prayer to God, and not in 
the least going back or retreating from the place 
where he stood, while bears and leopards, breath- 
ing rage and death, almost touched his flesh. 
And yet their mouths were restrained, I know 
not how, by a divine and incomprehensible 
power, and they ran back again to their place. 
Such an one was he. 
5 Again you might have seen others, for 
they were five in all, cast before a wild bull, 
who tossed into the air with his horns those who 
approached from the outside, and mangled 
them, leaving them to be taken up half dead ; 
but when he rushed with rage and threatening 
upon the holy martyrs, who were standing alone, 
he was unable to come near them; but though 


he stamped with bis feet, and pushed in all 


tion is made of such persons in the Jartyrs of Dalestine previous 
to the sixth year. ‘hose tu ‘Lyre to whom Eusebius refers very 
likely suffered during the same period; not under [iocletian, but 
under Maximinus, when the persecution was at its height. Since in 
his Martyrs of Palestine Kuscbius contines himself to those who 
suflered in that country (or were natives of it), he has nothing to 
say about those referred to in this chapter, who seem, from the 


opening of the next chapter, to have suffered, all of them, in Tyre. 


directions with his horns, and breathed rage and 
threatening on account of the irritation of the 
burning irons, he was, nevertheless, held back 
by the sacred Providence. And as he in no- 
wise harmed them, they let loose other 
wild beasts uponthem. Finally, afterthese 6 
terrible and various attacks upon them, 
they were all slain with the sword ; and instead 
of being buried in the earth they were com- 
mitted to the waves of the sea. 


CHAPTER. VEIL. 
Those in Egypt. 


SUCH was the conflict of those Egyptians 1 
who contended nobly for religion in Tyre. 
But we must admire those also who suffered 
martyrdom in their native land; where thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, despising 
the present life for the sake of the teaching 
of our Saviour, endured various deaths. 
Some of them, after scrapings and rackings 2 
and severest scourgings, and numberless 
other kinds of tortures, terrible even to hear 
of, were committcd to the flames; some were 
drowned in the sea; some offered their heads 
bravely to those who cut them off; some died 
under their tortures, and others perished with 
hunger. And yet others were crucified ; some 
according to the method commonly employed 
for malefactors ; others yet more cruelly, being 
nailed to the cross with their heads downward, 
and being kept alive until they perished on the 
cross with hunger. 


CHA PLR Le 
Those a Thebats} 


Ir would be impossible to describe the 1 
outrages and tortures which the martyrs in 
Thebais endured. They were scraped over the 
entire body with shells instead of hooks until 
they died. Women were bound by one foot 
and raised aloft in the air by machines, and with 
their bodies altogether bare and uncovered, pre- 
sented to all beholders this most shameful, 
cruel, and inhuman spectacle. Others being 2 


! bound to the branches and trunks of trees 


perished. * For they drew the stoutest branches 


1 No part of Christendom suffered more severely during these 
years than the territory of the tyrant Maximinus, who became a Cie- 
sarin 3os, and who ruled in Pgypt and Syria. 

1 ‘Uhebais, or the territory ot Thebes, was one of the three great 
divisions of Exypt, lying between lower Egypt on the north and 
ASthiopia on the south. From § 4, below, we learn that usebius 


was himself an eye-witness of at least some of the martyrdoms to 
whieh he refers in the present chapter. Reasons have been given on 
p. 10, above, for supposing that he did not visit Egypt until the later 
years of the persecution, indeed not until toward the very end of iti 


and it is therefore to this period that the events described tn this 
chapter are to be ascribed, 
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together with machines, and bound the limbs 
of the martyrs to them; and then, allowing the 
branches to assume their natural position, they 
tore asunder instantly the limbs of those 
38 for whom they contrived this. All these 
things were done, not for a few days ora 
short time, but for a long series of years. Some- 
times more than ten, at other times above twenty 
were put to death. Again not less than thirty, 
then about sixty, and yet again a hundred men 
with young children and women, were slain in 
one day, being condemned to various and 
diverse torments. 
4 We, also, being on the spot ourselves, 
have observed large crowds in one day; 
some suffering decapitation, others torture by 
fire; so that the murderous sword was blunted, 
and becoming weak, was broken, and the very 
executioners grew weary and relieved each 
5 other. And we beheld the most wonder- 
ful ardor, and the truly divine energy and 
zeal of those who believed in the Christ of God. 
For as soon as sentence was pronounced against 
the first, one after another rushed to the judg- 
ment seat, and confessed themselves Christians. 
And regarding with indifference the terrible 
things and the multiform tortures, they declared 
themselves boldly and undauntedly for the re- 
ligion of the God of the universe. And _ they 
received the final sentence of death with joy 
and laughter and cheerfulness; so that they 
sang and offered up hymns and thanksgivings 
to the God of the universe till their very last 
breath. 
6 These indeed were wonderful; but yet 
more wonderful were those who, being dis- 
tinguished for wealth, noble birth, and honor, 
and for learning and philosophy, held everything 
secondary to the true religion and to faith 
7 ~~ inour Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ. Such 
an one was Philoromus, who held a high 
office under the imperial government at Alex- 
andria,” and who administered justice every day, 


attended by a military guard corresponding to- 


his rank and Roman dignity. Such also was 
Phileas,® bishop of the church of ‘Thmuis, a man 


2 apxyv twa ov Thy Tuxovgay THs Kar’ '\Ac~avdpecay Bace- 
Ackys Storkymews eykexyetprtuevos. Valesius says that Philoromus 
was the Rationalis, seu procurator summarust TCeypll, i.e. the 
general finance minister of Exypt (see above, Lk. WII. chap. 10, 
note 8). But the truth is, that the use of the rua implics that EKu- 
sebius is not intending to state the particular office which he held, 
but simply to indicate that he held some high office, and this is all 
that we can claim for Philoromus. We know no more of him than ts 
told us here, though Acts of St. Pitleas and St, Philoroutus are 
extant, which contain an account of his martyrdom, and are printe d 
by the ‘Vollandis beh and by Ruinart (interesting extracts given by ‘Tille- 
MpOMbs) 7 oka 486 sq., and by Mason, p. 290 sq.). Tillemont 
(ibid. Pp: 777) nok others defend their aivtnonees but Lardner 
doubts it (Credrdrty, chap. 60). I have examined only the ex- 
tracts printed by ‘Villemout and Mason, and am not prepared to 
express an opinion in the matter. 

8 Phileas, bishop of ‘Vhmuis (an important town in lower aypt, 
situs ited between the Tanite and Mendeaian branches of the Nile i 
occupies an important place among the Diocletian martyrs. ‘Phe 
extant «lots of his martyrdom have been referred to in the previous 
note. Ie is mentioned again by Huscbius in chaps. 10 and 13, and 


eminent on account of his patriotism and the ser- 
vices rendered by him to his country, and also 
on account of his philosophical learning. 
Vhese persons, although a multitude of 8 
relatives and other friends besought them, 


}and many in high position, and even the judge 


himself éntreated them, that they would have 
compassion on themselves and show mercy to 
their children and wives, yet were not in the 
least induced by these things to choose the love 
of life, and to despise the ordinances of our 
Saviour concerning confession and denial. But 
with manly and philosophic minds, or rather 
with pious and God-loving souls, they perse- 
vered against all the threats and insults of the 
judge ; and both of them were beheaded. 


CHAPTER =X. 


The Writings of Phileas the Martyr describing 
the Occurrences at Alexandria. 


SINCE we have mentioned Phileas as hav- 1 
ing a high reputation for secular learning, 
lot him be his own witness in the following ex- 
tract, in which he shows us who he was, idl at 
the same time describes more accurately than 
we can the martyrdoms which occurred in his 
time at Alexandria ;? 

* Hlaving before them all these examples 2 
and inodels and noble tokens which are 
given us in the Divine and Sacred Scriptures, 
the blessed martyrs who were with us did not 
hesitate, but directing the eye of the soul in sin- 
cerity toward the God over all, and having their 
mind set upon death for religion, they adhered 
firmly to their calling. Vor they understood 
that our Lord Jesus Christ had become man on 
our account, that he might cut off all sin and 
furnish us with the means of entrance into eter- 


in the former a considerable part of his epistle to the people of his 
diocese is quoted. Jerome mention im in eee Tati rane) ve ‘p. 
78, where he says: cle dissf. thyme de erty rive laude 
ontposutt, et disputat > avtorum habita ors ersumt Judicum, 
qité eunt sacrificare coxcbat, pro Christo capite truncatur, ‘Vhe 
book referred to by Jerome seems to be identical with the epistle 
quoted by Musebius in the next chapter, for we have no record of 
another work on this subjcet w ritte n by hun. There is extant, how- 
ever, the Latin version of an epistle purporting to have been written 
by the imprisoned bis hops Hesye) aus, Pachyintus, Theodorus, and 
Phileas, to Melctins, author of the Meletian schism. ‘There seems 
to be pothing in the cpistle to disprove its genuineness, and it is 
accepted by Ie out et others. ‘Vhe authorship of the cpistle is 
commonly asc rile ‘N to Phileas, both because he Is known to us as a 
writer, and also because his name stands last in the opening of the 
eps tle. Eusebius says nothing of such an cpistle (though the names 
ot all four of the bishops are mentioned in chap, 13, below). Je- 
rome’s silence in regard to it signifies nothing, for he only follows 
Musebius. ‘This epistle, and also the fragment chi the gue e quoted in 
the next chapter by I it sebius, are given by Routh, Aes See . lV. 
p. 87 sq-, and an Envlish translation in the aly fesiviecie fathers, 
VI. p. 16x su 

ty rhites is! les ining is praised very highly by Musebius and Jerome, 
and his scholarly of ie icter is emphasized in his ele¢s. The date of 
his death cannot be dete aes with exactness, but we may be con- 
fulent that it did not, any TALC, take place Del lore 306, and very 
likely not before 307. “The ‘epistle quoted in the next ch. ipter was 
written shortly before his martyrdom, as we learn from § 11 of that 
chapter. 

1 On this epistle, see the previous chapter, nots 3, 
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nal life. For ‘he counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of aservant ; and being found in 
dashion as a man, he humbled himself unto 
38 death, even the death of the cross.’2. Where- 
fore also being zealous for the greater gifts, 
the Christ-bearing martyrs endured all trials and 
all kinds of contrivances for torture ; not once 
only, but some alsoa second time. And although 
the guards vied with each other in threatening 
them in all sorts of ways, not in words only, but 
in actions, they did not give up their resolution ; 
because ‘perfect love casteth out fear.’® 
4 “What words could describe their courage 
and manliness under every torture? lor 
as liberty to abuse them was given to all that 
wished, some beat them with clubs, others with 
rods, others with scourges, yet others with 
5 thongs, and others with ropes. And the 
spectacle of the outrages was varied and 
exhibited great malignity. lor some, with their 
hands bound behind them, were suspended on 
the stocks, and every member stretched by cer- 
tain machines. Then the torturers, as com- 
manded, lacerated with instruments? their entire 
bodies ; not only their sides, as in the case of 
murderers, but also their stomachs and knees 
and cheeks. Others were raised alott, suspended 
from the porch by one hand, and endured the 
most terrible suffering of all, through the disten- 
sion of their joints and limbs. Others were 
bound face to face to pillars, not resting on their 
feet, but with the weight of their bodies bearing 
on their bonds and drawing them tightly. 
6 And they endured this, not merely as long 
as the governor talked with them or was at 
leisure, but through almost the entire day. for 
when he passed on to others, he left officers 
under his authority to watch the first, and ob- 
serve if any of them, overcome by the tortures, 
appeared to yield. And he commanded to cast 
them into chains without mercy, and afterwards 
when they were at the last gasp to throw them 
7 to the ground and drag them away. Vor 
he said that they were not to have the least 
concern for us, but were to think and act as if 
we no longer existed, our enemies having in- 
vented this second mode of torture in addition 
to the stripes. 
8 “Some, also, after these outrages, were 
placed on the stocks, and had both their 
fect stretched over the four’ holes, so that they 


2 Phil. ii. 6-8. 3 x John iv. 28. 

4 pols amurryptots, The word amuvryproy means literally a 
weapon of defense, but the word seems to indicate in the present 
case some kind of a sharp instrument with claws or hooks. Rufinus 
translates wagwde, the technical term for an instrument of torture of 
the kind just deserted. Valesius remarks, however, that these 
auvvtTypia seem to have been something more than ssgrvede, for 
Hesychius interprets apuvrypiov as gupos &oropor, i.e, a‘ two- 
edged sword.” 

5 The majority of the MSS., followed by Laemmer and Heinichen, 
omit tegoupwr, “four.” ‘Vhe word, however, is found in a few 


. 
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were compelled to lie on their backs on the 
stocks, being unable to keep themselves up on 
account of the fresh wounds with which their 
entire bodies were covered as a result of the 
scourging. Others were thrown on the ground 
and lay there under the accumulated iniliction 
of tortures, exhibiting to the spectators a more 
terrible manifestation of severity, as they bore 
on their bodies the marks of the various and di- 
verse punishments which had been invented. 
As this went on, some died under the tor- 9 
tures, shaming the adversary by their con- 
stancy. Others half cleadl were shut up in prison, 
and suffering with their agonies, they died in 
afew days; but the rest, recovering under the 
care which they received, gained confidence by 
time and their long detention in prison. 
When therefore they were ordered to choose 10 
whether they would be released from moles- 
tation by touching the polluted sacrifice, and 
would receive from them the accursed freedom, 
or refusing to sacrifice, should be condemned 
to death, they did not hesitate, but went to 
death cheerfully. lor they knew what had 
been declared before by the Sacred Scriptures. 
lor it is said,® ‘ He that sacrificeth to other gods 
shall be utterly destroyed,’* and, ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’”’® 

Such are the words of the truly philosoph- 11 
ical and God-loving martyr, which, be- 
fore the final sentence, while yet in prison, he 
addressed to the brethren in his parish, showing 
them his own circumstances, and at the same 
time exhorting them to hold fast, even after his 
approaching death, to the religion of Christ. 
But why need we dwell upon these things, 12 
and continue to add fresh instances of the 
conflicts of the divine martyrs throughout the 
world, especially since they were dealt with no 
longer by common law, but attacked like enemies 
of war? 


CHAPTER AL 
Those in Phrygta. 


A ‘svar town? of “Phrygia, ihabited "1 
solely by Christians, was completely sur- 


good MSS., and is adopted by all the other editors and translators, 
and scems necessary in the present ease. Upon the instrument 
referred to heré, sce above, Dk. TV. chap. 16, note g. It would seem 
that “ four holés ” constituted in ordinary cases the extreme limit. 
But in two cases (Dk. V. chap. 1, § 27, and J/art, Pad. chap. 2) we 
are told of a ‘fifth hole.” It is possible that the instruments 
varied in respect to the number of the holes, for the way in which 
the “four” is used here and elsewhere seems to indicate that the 
extreme of torture is thought of. 

6 hyot: ‘Te says,” or ‘the Seripture saith.” 

7 Ix. xxii. 20. BOTS : 

11 read aoAcyyny with the majority of MSS. and editors. A 
number of MSS. read reAuw, which is supported by Rufinus (aleve 
guandant) and Nicephorus, and is adopted by Lacmuner and Hein- 
ichen: but it would certainly be more natural for a copyist to exag~- 
gerate than to understate his original. ‘ j f 
~" 2 Lactantius (vo dust. V. 11), in speaking of persecutions in 
general, says, ‘Some were swift to slaughter, as an individucl in 
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Tae CHURCH WISTORY OF 


PUSEBIUS, (VIII. 1. 


rounded by soldiers while the men were in it. 
Throwing fire into it, they consumed them with 
the women and children while they were calling 
upon Christ. This they did because all the in- 
habitants of the city, and the curator himself, 
and the governor, with all who held office, and 
the entire populace, confessed themselves Chris- 
tians, and would not in the least obey those who 
commanded them to worship idols, 
2 There was another man of Roman dig- 
nity named Adauctus,? of a noble Italian 
family, who had advanced through every honor 
under the emperors, so that he had blamelessly 
filled even the general offices of mavistrate, as 
they call it, and of finance minister.” Besides 
all this he excelled in deeds of picty and in 
the confession of the Christ of God, and was 
adorned with the diadem of martyrdom. He 
endured the conflict for religion while still hold- 
ing the office of finance minister. 


CHAPTER Li. 


Many Others, both Men and Women, who 
suffered tn Various Ways. 
u Wiy need we mention the rest by name, 


or number the multitude of the men, or pic- 
ture the various sufferings of the admirable mar- 
tyrs of Christ? Some of them were slain with 
the axe, as in Arabia. The limbs of some were 


Phrygia who burnt an entire people, together with their place of 
meeting (uuiversumt populum cum ipso puriter conventicul).” 
This apparently refers to the same incident which Musebius records 
in this chapter. Gibbon contends that not the city, but only the 
church with the people in it was burned; and so Iletcher, the trans- 
lator of Lactantius in the A vte-Viccne fathers, understands the 
passage (“who burnt a whole assembly of peop sles, together with 
their place of meeting Ae M: ison, on the other hand, eoirrends that 
the population of the entire city is meant. The Latin would sce m, 
however, to support Gibbon’s interpretation rather than Mason's; 
but in view of the account in 1 suscbius, the latter has perhaps most 
in its favor. If the two passages be interpreted differently, we can 
hardly determine whic his the true version of the incident, Mason 
has “no hesitation ” in referring this episode to the period immediate- 
ly following the First Edtet of Diocletian, at the time when the rebel- 
lions in Melitene and Syria were taking pl. ice. It may have occurred 
at that time, but I should myself i ie constderable he sitation in 
referring it definitely to any particular period of the persecution. 
If Eusebius’ statement at the close of this paragraph could be relied 
upon, we should be obliged to put the event after the issue of the 
fourth edic t, for not until that time were Christians in general called 
upon to offer sac rifices. Dut the statement may be merely a conclu- 
ston of Husebtus’ own; and since he does not draw a clear distinction 
between the various steps in the persecution, little weight can be laid 
upon it. 

2 Rufinus connects this man with the town of Phrywia just re- 
ferred to, and makes him one of the victims of that catastrophe. 
But Eusebius does not intimate any such connection, and zancell 
seems to separate him from the inh: abitants of that city by the special 
mention of him as am: utyr. Moreover, the official titles given to 
him are hardly such as we should expect the citizen of an insignifi- 

cant Phrygian town to bear, He is said, in fact, to have hel t the 
highest impe rial —not merely municipal — offices. We know noth- 
ing more about the man than is told us here; nor do we know when 
and where he suffered, 

3 tas kalodov Stocxnoecs THS Tap’ avrots KaAoUvMEVNS LayLaTpO- 
THTOS TE Kat kadodtkorynros, ‘The second ollive (xaMoAtkorys) ts 
apparently to be identified with that mentioned in Bk. VIL, chap. to, 
§ 5 (see note 8 on that chapter). We can hardly be lieve, however, 
that Adauctus (of whom we hear nowhere else) can have held so 
high a position as is meant there, and therefore are foreed to con- 
clude that he was but one of a itumber of such finance ministers, and 
had the administration of the funds only of a particular district in 


his hands. 


broken, as in Cappadocia. Some, raised on high 
by the feet, with their heads down, while a gen- 
tle fire burned beneath them, were suffocated 
by the smoke which arose from the burning wood, 
as was done in Mesopotamia. Others were 
mutilated by cutting off their noses and ears 
and hands, and cutting to pieces the other 
members and parts of their bodies, as in 
Alexandria.!’ Why need we revive the recol- 2 
lection of those in Antioch who were roasted 
on grates, not so as to kill them, but so as 
to subject them to a lingering punishment? Or 
of others who preferred to thrust their right 
hand into the fire rather than touch the im- 
pious sacrifice 2? Some, shrinking from the trial, 
rather tham be taken and fall into thewhands 
of their enemies, threw themselves from lofty 
houses, considering death preferable to the 
cruelty of the impious. 

A certain holy person, —in soul admira- 3 
ble for virtue, in body a woman, — who 


was illustrious beyond all in Antioch for wealth 


and family and reputation, had brought up in 
the principles of religion her two daughters, 
who were now in the freshness and bloom of 
life. Since great envy was excited on their 
account, every means was used to find them in 
their concealment ; and when it was ascertained 
that they were away, they were summoned de- 
ceitfully to Antioch. Thus they were caught in 
the nets of the soldiers. When the woman saw 
herself and her daughters thus helpless, and 
knew the things terrible to speak of that men 
w oul d do to them, —and the most unbearable 
of all terrible things, the threatened violation 
of their chastity,?;—she exhorted herself and 
the maidens that they ought not to submit even 
to hear of this. Tor, she said, that to surrender 
their souls to the slavery of demons was worse 
than all deaths and destruction; and she set 
before them the only deliverance from all 

these things, — escape to Christ. They then 4 
listened to her advice. And after arranging 

their garments suitably, they went aside from 
the middle of the road, having requested of 
the guards a little time for retirement, and 
cast themselves into a river which was flowing 


1 The barbarous gaat of the Christians which is spoken of 
here and farther on in the chapter, began, as we learn from the ./a7- 
tyrs of '‘Palvstine, in the sixth year of the persecution (A.D. 308). 
The tyrant Maximin seems to have become alarmed at the number 
of deaths which the persecution was ci \using, and to have hit upon 
this atrocious expedient as a no less eflectus al means of punishment. 
It was practiced apparently throughout Maximin’s dominions; we 
are told of numbers who were treated in this way, both in Egypt 
and Palestine (see Jfert. Pad. chap, 8 sq.). 

2 This abominable treatment of female Christians formed a fea- 
ture of the persecutions both of Maximian and Maxtmin, who were 
alike monsters of lice ntiousne Jt was entirely foreign to all the 
principles of Diocletian’s Eolenimene. and could never have been 
allowed by him. Tt began apparently in Italy under Maximian, after 
be publication by him of the Fourth Edict (see Jard. /’ad, chap. 3, 

ote 2), and was continued in the East by Maximin, when he came 
jut power. We have a creat many instances given of this kind of 
treatinent, and in many cases, as in the present, suicide relieved the 
victims of the proposed indignity, 
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MUTILATION OF CHRISTIANS. 333 


VIIL 13.) 
5 by. Thus they destroyed themselves? But! limbs. 
there were two other virgins in the same 


city of Antioch who served God in all things, 
and were true sisters, illustrious in family and 
distinguished in life, young and blooming, serious 
in mind, pious in deportment, and admirable 
for zeal. As if the earth could not bear such 
excellence, the worshipers of demons com- 
manded to cast them into the sea. 
was done to them. 
6 In Pontus, others endured sufferings hor- 
rible to hear. Their fingers were pierced 
with sharp reeds under their nails. Melted lead, 
bubbling and boiling with the heat, was poured 
down the backs of others, and they were 
roasted in the most sensitive 
7 body. Others endured 
and privy members shameful and inhuman 
and unmentionable torments, which the noble 
and law-observing judges, 
verity, devised, as more honorable ‘manifes- 
tations of wisdom. And new tortures were 
continually invented, as if they were endeavor- 
ing, by surpassing one another, to gain 
8 prizes in a contest. 
these calamities, when finally they could 
contrive no greater cruelties, and were weary 


of putting to death, and were filled and satiated | 


with the shedding of blood, they turned to what 
they considered merciful and humane treatment, 

so that they seemed to be no longer devis- 
9 ing terrible things against us. [lor they 

said that it was not fitting that the cities 
should be polluted with the blood of their own 
people, or that the government of their rulers, 
which was kind and mild toward all, should be 
defamed through excessive cruelty; but that 
rather the beneficence of the humane and royal 
authority should be extended to all, and we 
should no longer be put to death. lor the 
infliction of this punishment upon us should 


be stopped in consequence of the human- | 


10 ity of the rulers. Therefore it was com- 
manded that our eyes should be put out, 
and that we should be maimed in one of our 


3 Eusebius evide see approved of these women’s aren “ana it 
must be confessed that they had great provocation. ‘The views of 
the early Church on the subject of suicide were in ordinary cases 
very decided. They condemned it unhesitatingly as a crime, and 
thus made a decided adv: ance upon the position held by many emi- 
nent Pagans of th: tt age, espec ially among the Stoics. In two cases, 
however, their opinion of suicide was somewhat uncertain. ‘Lhere 
existed in many quarters a feeling of admiration for those who vol- 
untarily rushed to martyrdom and necdlessly saeriticed their lives. 
Vhe wiser and steadier minds; however, condemned this practice 
unhesitatingly (cf. p. 8, above). The s¢cond case in connection 
with which the optuions of the Fathers were divided, was that whi h 
mects us in the present passage. The majority of them evidently 
not only jusutied but commended suicide in such an extremity. 
The first Father distinctly to condemn the practice was Augustine 
(De cis, Det. 1. 22-27). He takes strong ground on the subject, 
and while admiring the bravery and chastity of the many famous 
women that had rescued themselves by taking their own lives, he 
denounces their act as sinful under all circumstances, maintuning 
that suicide Is never anything else than a erime against the luw of 
God. ‘The view of Augustine has ve ry generally prevailed stnce his 
time. Cf, Lecky's Mastery of Lurofean Morals, 3d edition (.\pple- 
ton, New York), Vol. I. p. 43 su 
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lor such things were humane in their 
sight, and the lightest of punishments for us. 
So that now on account of this kindly treat- 
ment accorded us by the impious, it was impos- 
sible: to tell the incalculable number of those 
whose right eyes had first been cut out with the 
sword, and then had been cauterized with fire : 
disabled in the left foot by 
burning the joints, and afterward condemned to 
the provincial copper mines, not so much for 
service as for distress and hardship. Besides 
all these, others encountered other trials, which 
it is impossible to recount ; for their manly 

endurance surpasses all description. In 11 
these conflicts the noble martyrs of Christ 

shone illustrious over the entire world, and 
everywhere astonished those who beheld their 
manliness ; and the evidences of the truly divine 


and unspeakable power of our Saviour were 
made manifest through them. To mention 
jeach by name would be a long task, if not in- 


| deed impossible. 


CHAPTER Xil 


The Dishops of the Church that evinced by therr 
Blood the Genuineness of the Relision which 
they preached, 


As for the rulers ofthe Church that suffered = 1 
martyrdom in the principal cities, the first 
martyr of the kingdom of Christ whom we shall 
mention among the monuments of the pious is 
Anthinius,' bishop of the city of Nicomedia, 
who was beheaded. Among the martyrs 2 
at Antioch was Lucian,’ a presbyter of that 
parish, whose entire life was most excellent. 
At Nicomedia, in the presence of the emperor, 
he proclaimed the heavenly kingdom of Christ, 
first in an oral defense, and afterwards by 
deeds as well. Of the martyrs in Phanicia 3 
the most distinguished were those devoted 
pastors of the spiritual flocks of Christ: Tyran- 
nion,’ bishop of the church of ‘Tyre ; Zenobius, 
a presbyter of the church at Sidon; and Sil- 

vanus,* bishop of the churches about Emesa. 


1 On Anthimus, see above, chap. 6, note 5. 
2 On Lucian of Antioch, see below, Bk. IX. chap. 6, note 4. 

3 Of Tyrannion and Ze nobius, we know only what is told us here 
and in the next paragraph, All of the martyrs of whom Eusebius 
tells us int this and the following books are commemorated in the 
if utyrologies, and accounts of the passions of many of them are 

given in various Acts, usually of doubtful authority, I shall not 
attempt to mention such documents in my notes, nor to ¢ ive refer- 
ences to the Martyrologies, unless there be some special reason for 
it in connection with a case of partic war interest. Wherever we 
have farther information in regard to any of these martyrs, in Inse- 
hius himself or other carly Fathers, 1 shall endeavor to give the 
necded references, passing other names by unnoticed. ‘Villemont 
(Af. #. V.) contains accounts of all these men, and all the neces- 
sary references to the M: irtyralog ics, the Dollandist Acts, etc. ‘To 
his work the curt yus reader Is re fared: 

1 Silvanus is mentioned again in Bk 
passage we learn that he was a very sll man at the time of his 
death and that he had been bishop forty years. It is, moreover, 
directly stated in that passage that Silvanus suffered m arty rd yu at 


IX. chap. 6, and from that 
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Tie ciURc nH HistORyY OF PUSEEIUS. 


NANG 5), 


4 The last of these, with others, was made 

food for wild beasts at mesa, and was thus 
received into the ranks of martyrs. ‘he other 
two glorified the word of God at Antioch through 
patience unto death. The bishop*® was thrown 
into the depths of the sea. But Zenobius, who 
was a very skillful physician, died through severe 

tortures which were applied to his sides. 
5 Of the martyrs in Palestine, Silvanus," bishop 

of the churches about Gaza, was beheaded 
with thirty-nine others at the copper mines of 
Pheno.” There also the Ugyptian bishops, 

Peleus anil Nilus,® with others, suffered 
6 death by fire. Among these we must men- 

tion Pamphilus, a presbyter, who was the 
great glory of the parish of Cwsarea, and among 
the men of our time most admirable. The vir- 

tue of his manly deeds we have recorded 
7 in the proper place.® Of those who suf- 

fered death illustriously at Alexandria and 
throughout Mgypt and ‘Thebais, Peter,'!”” bishop 
of Alexandria, one of the most excellent teach- 
ers of the religion of Christ, should first be men- 
tioned ; and of the presbyters with him T‘aus- 
tus," Dius and Ammonius, perfect martyrs. of 
Christ; also Phileas,” Hesychius, Pachymius 
and ‘Theodorus, bishops of Mgyptian churches, 
and besides them m: uny other distinguished per 


the same period with Peter of Alex: gen nancly, in the year 312 
or thereabouts. “Phis being the date also of Tucian’s m wrtyrdom, 
mentioned just above, we imay assume it as probable that all men- 
tioned in this chapter suffered Ai the same Unie, 

6 i.e. Tyrannion. 

6 Silvanus, bishop of Gaza, is mentioned also in J/art. Lad. 
chaps. 7 and 13.) From the former chapter we learn that he became 
a confessor at Phzeno in the fifth year of the persecution (A.p. 307), 
while still a presbyter; from the litter, that he suffered martyrdom 
in the seventh year, at the very close of the persecution in Vales- 
tine, and thet he had been eminent in his confessions from the 
beginning of the persecution, 

“i Phano was a villax xe of Arabia Petriea, between Petra and 
Zoar, and contained cele brated copper mines, which were worked 
by condemned criminals. 

8 Peleus and Nilus are mentioned in Mart. Pal. chap. 13, from 
which passage we learn that they, like Silvanus, died in the seventh 
year of the persecution. An anonymous pre sbyte r, and aman named 
Patermuthius, are named there as perishing with thes nin the flames. 

9 On Pamphilus, see above, Dk. VIL. chap. 32, note 40» lhuse- 
bius refers here to his Life of Pamphilis (sve above, p. 

0 On Peter of Alexandria, see above, Bk. VIL. che Ip. 32, note 54. 

Mt Vaustus is probably to he identified with the deacon of the same 
name, mentioned above in Bk. VI. chap. go and in Dk. VII. chap. 
tr, Atany rate, we learn from the latter chapter that the J’austus 
mentioned there lived to a great age, and died in the persecution of 
Diocletian, so that nothing stands i in the way of identifying the two, 
though in the absence of all positive testimony, the identification 
cannot be insisted upon. Of Dius and Ammonius we know nothing, 

12 On Phileas, see above, chap. 9, note 3. 

143 A Latin version of an epistle purporting to have been written 
by these four bishops is still extant (sce above, chap. g, note 3). 
We know nothing more about the last three named here. It has 
been customary to identify this Hesychins with the reviser of the 
text of the LNX and the Gospels which was widely current in Egypt 
in the time of Jerome, and was known as the Ilesychian recension 
(see Jerome, Pref. fn f araltpont., sl pol, ade. Ruf. 1h. 27, Pref, 
tn quattuor Iaangelia s and cf. Comment. mt [satain, LVAVL. 11). 
We know little about this texts It Jerome spe aks of it slightingly, 
as does also the Deerctal of Gelasius, VI. § 15 (according to West- 

cott’s Ast. of the Canon, sth ed. p, 302, note 5). The identifica- 
tion of the two men is quite possible, for the recension referred to 
belonged no doubt to this period; but no positive arguments beyond 
agreement in name and country can be urged in support of it. 
Fabricius proposed to identity our Hesyehius Any the author of the 
famous Greek Lexicon, which ts stillextant. Dat this tdentification 
is now commonly re jected; and the author of the lexicon is rewarded 
as a pagan, who lived in Alexandria during the latter part of the 
fourth century, See Smith? sDret. of Greck and Rovian Biogra- 
fly and Smith and Wace's Dict. of Christ. Bio, sv, 


sons who are commemorated by the parishes of 
their country and region. 

It is not for us to describe the conflicts of 
those who suffered for the divine religion through- 
out the entire world, and to relate accurately 
what happened to cach of them. ‘This would 
be the proper work of those who were cye- 
witnesses of the events. I will describe for pos- 
terity in another work"! those which I myself 
witnessed, Butin the present book’ I will 8 
add to what I have given the revocation 
issued by our persecutors, and those events that 
occurred at the beginning of the persecution, 
which will be most profitable to such as shall 
read them. 

What words could sufficiently describe the 9 
greatness and abundance of the prosperity 
of the Roman government before the war against 
us, while the rulers were friendly and peaceable 
toward us? ‘Then those who were highest in 
the government, and had held the position ten 
or twenty years, passed their time in tranquil 
peace, in festivals and public games and 
most joviul pleasures. and cheer, While 10 
thus their authority was. growing uninter- 
ruptedly, and increasing day by day, suddenly 
they changed their peaceful attitude toward us, 
and began an implacable war. But the second 
yoar of this Rae was not me TES when a 


it Fuscbius refers here to his Martyrs of Palestine. See above, 
p. 29 sq. 

19 Kata Tor mapovTa Adyor. Eusebius seems to refer here to 
the eighth book of his ///sfoxy,. for he uses Adyos frequently in re- 
ferring to the separate books of his work, but nowhere clse, so far as 
I am aware, in referring to the work asa whole. ‘This would seem 
to indicate that he was thinking at this time of writing only etzht 
books, and of bringing his //¢sfesy to an end with the toleration edict 
of Galerius, which he gives in chap. 17, below. Might it be sup- 
posed that the present passage was written immediately after the 
publication of the edict of Galerius, and before the renewal of the 
persecution by Maximin? If that were so, we might assume that 
after the close of that persecution, in consequence of the victory of 
Constantine and Licinius, the historian felt it necessary to add yet a 
ninth hook to his work, not contemplated at the time he was writing 
his cighth; as he seems still later, after the victory of Consts mtine 
over Licinius, to have found it necessary to add a tenth book, in 
order that his work might cover the entire period of persecution and 
include the final triumph of the Church. His motive, indeed, in 
adding the tenth book seems not to have been to bring the history 
down to the Jatest date poss sible, for he made no additions during his 
later years, in spite of the interesting and exciting events which took 
place after” 325 A.bD., but to bring it down to the final triumph of the 
Church over her pagan enemics. Tlad there been another persecu- 
tion and another toleration edict between 325 and 338, we can hardly 
doubt that Musebius would have added an account of it to his //7s- 
tory, In view of these considerations, it is possible that some time 
may have elapsed between the composition of the eighth and ninth 
books, as well as between the composition of the ninth and tenth. 

It must be admitted, however, that a serious objection to this 
supposition lies in the fact that in chaps. 15 and 16, below, the 
tenth year of the pes ecution is spoken of, and in the latter ch: Apter 
the author is undoul otedly thinking of the I: slic t of Milan, which was 
issucd in 372, after the renewal of Maximin’s persecution described 
in Book IX. TI am, nevertheless, inclined to think that Iusebius, 
when he wrote the present pas p, Was expee tine to close his work 
with the present book, and that the necessity for another book made 
itself manifest before he finished the present one. It may be that 
the words in chaps. 15 and 16 are a later insertion, T do not regard 
this as probab de, but knowing the changes that were made in the 
ninth book: in a second ed tition of the A/esfoxy, it must be admitted 
that such changes tn the cighth book are not impossible (see above, 
p. 30 and 45). At the same time I prefer the former alternative, 
thae the necessity for another book became manifest before he fin- 
ished the present one. A slight confirmation of the theory that the 


ninth hook was a later adiiti m, necessitated by the persec ution of 
Maximin’s later years, may he found in the appendix to the eighth 
book which is found in many MSS, See below, ps 340, note 1, 
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CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 335 


revolution took place in the entire govern- 
11 ment and overturned all things. Vor a 
severe sickness came upon the chief of 
those of whom we have spoken, by which his 
understanding was distracted; and with him 
who was honored with the second rank, he re- 
tired into private life." Scareely had he done 
this when the entire empire was divided ; 
thing which is not recorded as having ever 
12 occurred before.” Not long after, the m- 
peror Constantius, who through his entire 
life was most kindly and favorably disposed 
toward his subjects, and most friendly to the Di- 
vine Word, ended his life in the common course 


‘of nature, and left his own son, Constantine, as 


emperor and Augustus in his stead.’* He was 


% The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, the two Aicusti, 
took place on May 1, 395, and therefore a litule more, not a little 
less, than two years after the publication of Diocletian’s Mirst Madict. 
The causes of the abdication haye been given variously by dillerent 
writers, and our original authorities are themselves in no better 
agreement. I do not propose to enter here into a discussion of the 
subject, but am convinced that Burckhardt, Mason, and others are 
correct in looking upon the abdication, not as the result of a sudden 
resolve, but asa part of Diocletian’s great plan, and as such long 
resolved upon and regarded as one of the fundamental requirements 
of his system to be regularly observed by his successors, as well as 
by himself. The abdivation of Diocletian and Maximian raised the 
Cresars Constantius and Galevius to the rank of Augusti, and two 
new Cresars, Maximinus Daza in the Mast, andl Severus in the West, 
were appointed to succeed them. Dir cletian himself retired to 
Dalmatia, his native province, where he passed the remainder of his 
life in rural pursuits, until his death in 313. 

Mi Wusebius is correct in saying that the empire had never been 
divided up to this time. bor it had always been ruled as one whale, 
even when the imperial power was shared by two or more princes. 
Aod even the system of Diocletian was not meant to divide the 

empire into two or more independent parts. The plan was simply 
to vest the supreme power in two heads, who should be given Jicu- 
tenants to assist them in the government, but who should joiathy 
represent the unity of the whole while severally administer, their 
respective territories. Imperial acts to be valid had to be join t, not 
individual acts, and had to bear the name of both Augusti, while the 
Czesars were looked upon only as the licutenants and representatives 
of their respective superiors, linally, in the last analysis, there was 
theoretically but the one supreme head, the first Augustus. While 
Diocletian was emperor, the theoretical unity was a practical thing, 
So long as hts strong hand was on the helm, Maximian, the other 
Augustus, did not venture to do anything in opposition to his Wishes; 
and thus the great system worked smoothly. But with Diocletian's 

abdication, everything was changed, ‘lheoretically Constantius was 
the first Auaustus, but Galerius, not Constantius, had had the nam- 
ing of the Cwsars; and there was no intention on Galerius’ part to 
acknowledg re in any way his inferiority to Constantius. In fact, being 
in the East, whence the government had been carried on for 
twenty ye: rs, it was natural that he should be entirely independent 
of Constantius, and that thus, as lusebius cays, a genuine division 
of the empire, not theoretical but practical, should be the result. 
The principle remained the same; but West oe Mast seemed now 
to stand, not ‘under one great emperor, but under two equal and 
inde pendent heads. 

183 Constantius Chlorus died at York, in Britain, July 25, 306. 
According to the system of Diocletian, the Casar Severus should 
regularly have suceveded to his place, and a new Caesar should have 
been appoirted to succeed Severus, ut Constantine, the oldest 
son of Constantius, who was with his father at the time of his de ath, 
was at once proclaimed his successor, and hailed as Augustus by the 
army. ‘his was by no means to Galcrius’ taste, for he he vd fear 
other pk ms in mind; but he was not in a position to dispute Con- 
stantine’s cl: ums, and so made the best of the situation hy recouniz- 
ing Constantine not as Augustus, but as second Cassar, while he 
raised Severus to the rank of Augustus, and made his own Cawsar 
Maximin first Cesar. Constantine was thus theoretically subject to 
Severus, but the subjection was only a fiction, for he was practically 
independent in his own district from that time on, 

Our sources are unanimous in giving Constantius an amiable and 

ious character, unusually free from bigotry and cruelty. Although 
te was obliged to show some re spect to the persecuting ediets of his 
superiors, Diocletian and Maximian, he seems to have been averse 
to perse cntion, and to have gone no further than was necess: wy in 
that direction, destroying some churches, but apparently subjecting 
none of the € hristi: ws to Doulily i injury. We have no hint, however, 
that he was a Christitn, or that his generous treatment of Phe linge 
tians was the result in any way of a belief in their religion. It was 
simply the result of his natural tolerance and humanity, combined, 


the first that was ranked by them among the 
gods, and received after death every honor which 


jone could pay to an emperor.” He was 


the kindest and mildest of emperors, and 18 
the only one of those of our day that passed 
all the time of his government in a manner 
worthy of his office. Moreover, he conducted 
himself toward all most favorably and benefi- 
cently. He took not the smallest part in the 
war against us, but preserved the pious that were 
under him unharmed and unabused. He neither 
threw down the church buildings,” nor did he 
devise anything else against us. The end of his 
life was honorable and thrice blessed. He alone 
at death left his empire happily and gloriously 
to his own son as his successor, — one who was 
in all respects most prudent and pious. 
His son Constantine entered on the govern- 14 
ment at once, being proclaimed supreme 
emperor and Augustus by the soldiers, and long 
before by God himself, the King of all. He 
showed himsclf an emulator of his father’s piety 
toward our doctrine. Such an one was he 

Dut after this, Licinius was declared emperor 
and Augustus by a common vote of the 
rulers“! ‘These things grieved Maximinus 15 
greatly, for until that time he had been 
entitled by all only Cesar. He therefore, being 
excecilingly imperious, seized the dignity for 
himself, and became Augustus, being made such 
by eT In the mean time he whom we 


dow Ss, with 2 conviction that there was nothing essentially 
vicious or dangerous in Christianity, 

1 Not the first of Roman emperors to be so honored, but the 
first of the four rulers who were at that time at the head of the 
empire. It had been the custom from the beginning to decree 
divine honors to the Roman emperors upon their decease, unless 
their characters or their reizns had been such as to leave universal 
hatred behind them, in which case such honors were often denied 
them, and their memory publicly and officially execrated, and all 
their "public monuments destroyed. ‘Lhe ascription of such honors 
to Constantius, therefore, does not in itself imply that he was supe- 
rior to the other three rulers, ner indeed superior to the emperors in 
general, but only that he was not a monster, as some had been. ‘The 
last emperor to rece bh such divine honors was Diocletian himself, 
with whose death the old pagan régime came finally to an end. 

20 ‘This isa mistake; for though Constantius seems to have pro- 
ceeded as mildly as possible, he did destroy churches, as we are 
directly informed by Lactantius (de Mort, fers. 15), and as we can 
learn from extant Acts and other sources (see Mason, p. 146 sq.). 
Kusebius, perhaps, knew nothing about the matter, and ‘simply drew 
aconclusion from the known character of Constantius and his gen- 
eral tolerance toward the Christians. 

t ‘Phe steps which led to the appointment of Licinius are 
omitted hy Musebius. Muaxentius, son of the old Augustus Max- 
imian, spurred on by the success ar Constantine’s move in Britain, 
attempted to follow his example in Italy. He won the support of a 
considerable portion of the army and of the Roman people, and in 
October of the same year (306) was proclaimed emperor by soldiers 
and people. Severus, who marched against the usurper, was de- 
feated and sjain, and Galerius, who endeavored to revenge his 
fallen colleague, was obliged to retreat without accomplishing any- 
thing. ‘This left Italy and Africa in the hands of an independent 
ruler, who was recognized by none of the others. Toward the 
end of the year 307, 1. ivinius, an old friend and comrade-in-arms 
of Galerius, was appointed Augustus to suceced Severus, whose 
death had occurred a number of months before, but whose place had 
not yet been filled. The appointment of Licinius took place at 
Carnuntum on the Danube, where Galerius, Diocletian, and Mix 
imian met for cousultation. Inasmuch as Ttaly and Africa were 
still in the h inds of Mawxentins, Licinius was given the Hlyrian 
provinces with the r ink af second Augustus, and was thus nomi- 
n ully ruler of the entire West. 

Marly in 308 Maximinus, the first Ce usar, who was naturally 
incensed at the promotion of anew man, Licinits, to a position above 
Himself, was hailed as Augustus by his troops, and at once notitied 
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THe CHURCH "HISTORY “OF EUSEBIUS. 


[VIII. 13. 


have mentioned as having resumed his dignity 
after his abdication, being detected in conspir- 
ing against the life of Constantine, perished by a 
most shameful death. Te was the first whose 
decrees and statues and public monuments were 
destroyed because of his wickedness and im- 


piety.” 
CHAPTER ATV. 
The Character of the Enemies of Relision. 


1 Maxenttus his son, who obtained the gov- 
ernment at Rome,’ at first feigned our faith, 


Galerius of the fact. The latter could not afford to quarrel with Max- 
iminus, and therefore bestowed upon him the full dignity of an Aucus- 
tus, as upon Constantine also at the same time, ‘There were thus 
four independent Augusti (to say nothing of the emperor Maxen- 
tius), and the system of Diocletian was a thine of the past. 

*3 The reference is to the Augustus Maximian. After his abdi- 
cation he retired to Lucania, but in the following year was induced 
by his son, Maxentius, to leave his retirement, and join him in 
wresting Italy and Afriea from Severus. Jt was due in larce meas- 
ure to his military skill and to the prestige of his name that Severus 
was vanquished and Galertus repulsed. After his victories Masximisan 
went to Gaul, to see Constantine and form an alliance with him, 
He bestowed upon him the title of Augustus and the hand of his 
daughter Fausta, and endeavored to induce hum to join him in a 
campaign against Galerius, "Phis, however, Coustantine refused to 
do; and Maximian finally returned to Rome, where he found his 
son Maxentius entrenched in the atfections of the soldiers and the 
people, and bent upon ruling for himself After a bitter quarrel 
with him, in which he attempted, but failed, to wrest the purple 
from him, he left the city, attended the congress of Carnuntum, 
and acquiesced in the appointment of Licinius as second Augus- 
tus, which of course involved the formal renunciation of his own 
claims and those of his son. He then betook himself again to Con- 
stantine, but during the latter's temporary absence treacherously 
had himself proclaimed Augustus by some of the troops. Tle was, 
however, easily overpowered by Constantine, but was forgiven and 
granted his liberty again. About two years later, unable to resist 
the desire to reign, he made an attempt upon Constantine’s life with 
the hope of once more securing the power for himself, but was de- 
tected and allowed to choose the manner of his own death, and in 
February, 310, strangled himself. ‘Phe general facts just stated are 
well made out, but there is some uncertainty as to the exact order of 
events, im regard to which our sources are at variance. Compare 
especially the works of Hunziker, Gurckhardt, and Mason, and the 
respective articles in Smith’s Diet. ef Greek and Roman Bio, 

Eusebius’ memory plays him fidse in this passage; for he has not 
mentioned, «as he states, Maximian’s resumption of the imperial dig- 
nity after his abdication. A few important MSS., followed by Hein- 
ichen, omit the entire clause, ‘* whom we have mentioned as having 
resumed his dignity after his abdication.” But the words are found 
in the majority of the MSS. and in Kufinus, and are accepted by all 
the other editors. ‘Phere can, in fact, be no doubt that Musebius 
wre the words, and that the omission of them in some codices is 
due to the fact that some scribe or scribes perceived his slip, and 
consequently omitted the clause, 

24 Valesius understands by this (as in § 12, above), the first of 
the four emperors. But we find in Lactanttus (7/7. chap. 42) the 
distinct statement that Diocletian (whose statues were thrown down 
in Rome with those of Maximian, to whieh they were joined, Janus- 
fashion) was the first emperor that had ever sutfered such an indig- 
nity, and there is no hint in the text that Musebius means any less 
than that in making his statement, though we know that it is incor- 
rect, 

1 See the previous chapter, note 21. 

The character which Eusebius gives to Maxentius in this chapter 
is borne out by all our sources, both heathen and Christian, and 
seems not to Ge greatly overdrawn, It has been sometimes dis- 
puted whether he persecuted the Christians, but there is no ground 
to suppose that he did, though they, in common with all his sub- 
jects, had to suffer from his oppression, and therefore hated him as 
deeply as the others did. His failure to persecute the Christians as 
such, and his restoration to them of the rights which they had en- 
joyed before the beginning of the great persecution, can hardly be 
looked upon as a result of a love or respect for our religion. It 
was doubtless in part due to hostility to Galertus, but clietly to 
political considerations. He apparently saw what Constantine later 
saw and profited by, — that it would be for his promt, and would 
tend to strengthen his government, to gain the friendship of that 
large body of his subjects which had been so violently handled 
under the reizn of his father, And, no doubt, the untversal tolera- 
tion which he offered was one of the great sources of his strength at 
the bevinning of his retzn. Upon his final defeat by Constantine, 
and his death, sce below, Pk. IN, chap, 9. 


in complaisance and flattery toward the Roman 
people. On this account he commanded his 
subjects to cease persecuting the Christians, 
pretending to religion that he might appear 
nierciful and mild beyond his predeces- 

sors. But he did not prove in his deeds = 2 
to be such a person as was hoped, but ran 

into‘all wickedness and abstained from no im- 
purity or licentiousness, committing adulteries and 
indulging in all kinds of corruption. For having 
separated wives from their lawful consorts, he 
abused them and sent them back most dishonor- 
ably to their husbands. And he not only prac- 


i ticed this against the obscure and unknown, but 


he insulted especially the most prominent and 
distinguished inembers of the Roman sen- 

ate. All his subjects, people and rulers, 3 
honored and obscure, were worn out by 

gricvous oppression. Neither, although they 
kept quiet, and bore the bitter servitude, was 
there any relief from the murderous cruelty of 
the tyrant. Once, on a small pretense, he gave 
the people to be slaughtered by his guards ; anda 


| vreat multitude of the Roman populace were slain 


in the midst of the city, with the spears and 
arms, not of Scythians and barbarians, but 

of their own fellow-citizens. It would be 4 
impossible to recount the number of sena- 

tors who were put to death for the sake of their 
wealth ; multitudes being slain on various 
pretenses. To crown all his wickedness, 5 
the tyrant resorted to magic. And in his 
divinations he cut open pregnant women, and 
again inspected the bowels of newborn  in- 
fants. He slaughtered lions, and performed 
various execrable acts to invoke demons and 
avert war. For his only hope was that, by 
these means, victory would be secured to 
him. It is impossible to tell the ways in 6 
which this tyrant at Rome oppressed his 
subjects, so that they were reduced to such an 
extreme dearth of the necessities of life as has 
never been known, according ta our contem- 
poraries, either at Rome or elsewhere. 

But Maximinus, the tyrant in the East, 7 
having secretly formed a friendly alliance 
with the Roman tyrant as with a brother in 
wickedness, sought to conceal it for a long time. 
But being at last detected, he suffered 
merited punishment.” It was wonderful 8 


2 On tiie alliance of Maximinus with Maxentius, his war with 
Licinius, and his death, see below, Bk. IX. chaps. 9 and to, Upon 
his accession to the Casarship, and usurpation of the tile of Augus- 
tus, sce above, chap, 13, notes 16 and 22, 

Maximinus Daza was a nephew of Galerius, who owed his ad- 
vancement, not to his own merits, but solely to the favor of his 
uncle, but who, nevertheless, after acquiring power, was by no 
means the tool Galerius had expected him to be. Musebius seems 
not to have exavverated his wickedness in the least. He was the 
most abandoned and vicious of the numerous rulers of the time, and 
was utterly withont redeeming qualities, so far as we can ascertain, 
Under him the Christians sutiered: more severely than under any of 
his colleagues, and even after the toleration edict and death of Gale- 
rius (A.D. 911), he continued the persecution for more than a year. 
His territory comprised Maypt and Syria, and consequently the 
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TYRANNY OF MAXIMINUS AND MAXENTIUS. 
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how akin he was in wickedness to the ty- 
rant at Rome, or rather how far he surpassed 
him in it. Jor the chief of sorcerers and magi- 
cians were honored by him with the highest 
rank. Becoming exceedingly timid and super- 
stitious, he valued greatly the error of idols and 
demons. Indeed, without soothsayers and ora- 

cles he did not venture to move even a 
9 finger,? so to speak. Therefore he perse- 

cuted us more violently and incessantly than 
his predecessors. 
erected in every city, and the sacred groves which 
had been destroyed through lapse of time to be 
speedily restored. He appointed idol priests in 
every place and city; and he set over them in 
every province, as high priest, some political 
official who had especially distinguished himself 
in every kind of service, giving him a band of 
soldiers and a body-guard. And to all jugglers, 
as if they were pious and beloved of the gods, 
he granted governments and the greatest 
privileges. From this time on he distressed 
and harassed, not one city or country, but 
all the provinces under his authority, by ex- 
treme exactions of gold and silver and goods, and 
most grievous prosecutions and various fines. He 
took away from the wealthy the property which 
they had inherited from their ancestors, and 
bestowed vast riches and large sums of 
money on the flatterers about him. And 
he went to such an excess of folly and 
drunkenness that his mind was deranged and 
crazed in his carousals; and he gave com- 
mands when intoxicated of which he repented 
afterward when sober. Ile suffered no one to 
surpass him in debauchery and profligacy, but 
made himself an instructor in wickedness to 
those about him, both rulers and subjects. He 
urged on the army to live wantonly in every kind 
of revelry and intemperance, and encouraged 
the governors and generals to abuse their sub- 
jects with rapacity and covetousness, almost 
as ab. they were: rulers with «him,'’~ Why 
need we relate the licentious, shameless 
deeds of the man, or enumerate the multitude 
with whom he committed adultery? Tor he 
could not pass through a city without continu- 

ally corrupting women and _ ravishing vir- 
13. gins. And in this he succeeded with all 

except the Christians. J’or as they de- 
spised death, they cared nothing for his power. 
For the men endured fire and sword and cruci- 
fixion and wild beasts and the depths of the sea, 


10 


ll 


12 


greater part of the martyrdoms recorded by Eusebius in his J/axtyors 
of Palestine took place under him. (See that work, for the details.) 
Upon the so-called Pifth Mdict, which was issued by him in 305, see 
Mart. Pad. chap. 9, note 1. Upon His treatment of the Christians 
after the death of Galerius, and upon his final toleration edict, see 
Bk. IX. chap. 2 sq. and chap. 9 sq. 

3 Literally, ‘a finger-nail” (ovuyos), 
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He ordered temples to be| 


and cutting off of limbs, and burnings, and prick- 
ing and digzing out of eyes, and mutilations of 
the entire body, and besides these, hunger and 
mines and bonds. In all they showed patience 
in behalf of religion rather than transfer to 
idols the reverence due to God. And the 
women were not less manly than the men 
in behalf of the teaching of the Divine Word, 
as they endured conflicts with the men, and 
bore away equal prizes of virtue. And when 
they were dragged away for corrupt purposes, 
they surrendered their lives to death rather than 
their bodies to impurity.* 

One only of those who were seized for 
adulterous purposes by the tyrant, a most 
distinguished and illustrious Christian woman in 
Alexandria, conquered the passionate and intem- 
perate soul of Maximinus by most heroic firm- 
ness. Honorable on account of wealth and 
family and education, she esteemed all of these 
inferior to chastity. He urged her many times, 
but although she was ready to die, he could not 
put her to death, for his desire was stronger 
than his anger. He therefore punished her 
with exile, and took away all her property. 
Many others, unable even to listen to the threats 
of violation from the heathen rulers, endured 
every form of tortures, and rackings, and deadly 
punishment. 

‘These indeed should be admired. But far 
the most admirable was that woman at Rome, 
who was truly the most noble and modest of 
all, whom the tyrant Maxentius, fully resembling 
Maximinus in his actions, endeavored to 
abuse. For when she learned that those 
who served the tyrant in such matters were 
at the house (she also was a Christian), and that 
her husband, although a prefect of Rome, would 
suffer them to take and lead her away, having 
requested a little time for adorning her body, 
she entered her chamber, and being alone, 
stabbed herself with a sword. Dying immedi- 
ately, she left her corpse to those who had come 
for her. And by her deeds, more powerfully 
than by any words, she has shown to all men 
now and hereafter that the virtue which prevails 
among Christians is the only invincible and in- 
destructible possession.’ 

Such was the career of wickedness which 
was carried forward at one and the same 
time by the two tyrants who held the East and 
the West. Who is there that would hesitate, after 
careful examination, to pronounce the persecu- 
tion against us the cause of such evils? Hspecially 
since this extreme confusion of affairs did not 
cease until the Christians had obtained liberty. 
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4 Compare chap. 12, note 3, above, 
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CHAPIIR XV. 
The Events which happened to the Ileathen?} 
a Durinc the entire ten years? of the 


persecution, they were constantly plotting 
and warring against one another.’ For the sea 


could not be navigated, nor could men sail from: 
any port without being exposed to all kinds of 


outrages ; being stretched on the rack and _ lac- 
erated in their sides, that it might be ascertained 
through various tortures, whether they came 

from the enemy ; and finally being subjected 
2 to punishment by the cross or by fire. And 

besides these things shields and breastplates 
were preparing, and darts and spears and other 
warlike accoutrements were making ready, and 
galleys and naval armor were collecting in 
every place. And no one ex pected anything 
else than to be attacked by enemies. any day. 
Tn addition to this, famine and pestilence came 
upon them, in regard to which we shall rclate 
what is necessary in the proper place.* 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Change of Affairs for the Better. 


1 SucH was the-state of affairs during the 

entire persecution. But in the tenth year, 
through the grace of God, it ceased altogether, 
having begun to decrease after the eighth yen,” 
For when the divine and heavenly grace showed 


1 rots EKTOS« 

2 Diocletian's First Fdict was issued on Feb. 24, 303; and the 
persecution was brought to a final end by Constantine and Licinius’ 
edict of toleration, which was issued at Milan late in the year 312 
(see below, Bk. ig chap. 9, note 17). ‘he persecution may there- 
fore be anid to have lasted altowether ten years; although of course 
there were many cessations during that period, and in ‘the West it 
really came to an endl with the usurpation of Manxentius in 306, 
and in the East (except in Maximin's dominions) with the edict of 
Galertus in 311. ‘ 

$ This passage is largely rhetorical. It is true that enough plot- 
ting and warring went on after the usurpation of Maxentius in 306, 
and after the death of Galerius in 3u1) to jus tify pretty strong st: 
ments. Gibbon, for instance, says: ‘Phe abdication of Diocletian 
and Maximian was succeeded by cighteen years of discord and con- 
fusion, The empire was afilicted by five civil wars; and the re- 
mainder of the time was not so much a state of tr: inquillity as a 
suspension of arms between several hostile monarchs, who, viewing 
each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase their 
respective forces at the expense of their subjects” (chap, xiv.). At 
the same time, during the four years between 307 and 311, thouch 
there was not the harmony which had existed under Diocletian, and 
though the interests of the West aie Fast were in the main hostile, 
yet the empire was practically at peace, barring the persecution of 
the Christians. 

, See below, Bk. IX. chap. 8. 

1 Yhe edict of Milan, issued by Constantine and Licinius toward 
the close of the year 312 (upon the date, see Mason, p. 333, note) 
put an end to the persecution in its tenth year, though ¢ son ylete tol- 
eration was not proclaimed by M: iximin until the following spring 
Very soon after the close of the eighth year, ia April, 311, Galerius 
issued his edict of toleration, which is given in the next chapter, It 
is, therefore, to the publication of this edict that Musebius refers 
when he says that the persecution had begun to decrease after the 
eighth year. Maximin yielded reluctant and partial consent to 
this edict for a ‘fe “W months, but before the end of the year he began 
_and diring he year 312 the Christians suffered 


us favorable and propitious oversight, then truly 
our rulers, and the very persons* by whom the 
war against us had been earnestly prosecuted, 
most remarkably changed their minds, and issued 
a revocation, and quenched the great fire of 
persecution which had been kindled, by mer- 
ciful proclamations and ordinances con- 

cerning us. Dut this was not due to any 2 
human agency ; nor was it the result, as one 

might say, of the compassion or philanthropy of 
our rulers ;—far from it, for daily from the be- 
ginning until that time they were devisiny more 
and more severe measures against us, and con- 
tinually inventing outrages by a greater variety 
of instruments ;— but it was manifestly due to 
the oversight of Divine Providence, on the one 
hand becoming reconciled to his people, and on 
the other, attacking him® who instigated these 
evils, and showing anger toward him as the au- 
thor of the cruelties of the entire persecu- 

tion. For though it was necessary that 3 
these things should take place, according 


to the divine judgment, yet the Word saith, 
“Woe to him through whom the offense 


cometh.” ! — ‘Therefore punishment from God 


came upon him, beginning with his flesh, 

and proceeding to his soul’ For an ab. 4 
scess suddenly appeared i in the midst of the 

secret parts of his body, and from it a deeply 
perforated sore, which spread irresistibly into 
his inmost bowels. An indescribable multitude 
of worms sprang from them, and a deathly odor 
arose, as the entire bulk of his body had, through 
his gluttony, been changed, before his  sick- 
ness, Into an excessive mass of soft fat, which 
became putrid, and thus presented an awful 
and intolerable sight to those who came 

near. Some of the physicians, being wholly 5 
unable to endure the exceeding olfensive- 

ness of the odor, were slain; others, as the en- 
tire mass had swollen and passed beyond hope 
of restoration, and they were unable to render 
any help, were put to death without mercy. 


The plural here seems a little peculiar, for the cilict was issued 
mf in the name of Galerius, Constantine, and Licinius, not in the 
name of Maximin. We hx we nO record of Licinitis as a persecu- 
tor before this time, and Musecbius' words of praise in the ninth book 
would s seem to imp ily. that he had not shown himself at all hostile to 
the Church, And in fact Lictnius seems ruled out by § 2, below, where 

‘they ” are spoken of as he wing from the be: ginnin r devised more 
and more severe measures against us.” And yet, since Constantine 
did not persecute, we must suppose either that Licinius is included 
in Eusebius’ plar: al, or what is perhaps more probable, that Lusebius 
thinks of the lict as proceeding ¢ from all four emperors though 
bearing the names of only three of them. It is true that the latter i is 
rather 2 violent sup nes sition in view of Eusebius’ own words in the 
first chapter of Dkk *. Ll confess that I find no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the apps ent iconsistency. 

‘ . Galerius, 
4 ML atte XVill. 7. 


§ Galerius seems to have been smitten with the terrible disease, 


which Buscbius here refers to, and which is deserthed by 1 actantius 
ar considerable lenath ae mort, pers. chap. 33) and with many 
imavinative touches (e.g. the stench of his disease pervades “ not 


only the palace, but cven the whole city” !), before the end of the 
year 310, and his death took place in May of the following year. 
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GALERIUS’ EDICT OF TOLERATION. 


o29 


CHAPTEReXVil: 
The Revocation of the Rulers. 


1 WRESTLING with so many evils, he thought 
of the cruelties which he had committed 
against the pious. ‘Turning, therefore, his thoughts 
toward himself, he first openly confessed to the 
God of the universe, and then summoning his 
attendants, he commanded that without delay 
they should stop the persecution of the Chris- 
tians, and should by law and royal decree, urge 
them forward to build their churches and _ to 
perform their customary worship, offering prayers 
in behalf of the emperor. Immediately the 
2 deed followed the word. The imperial de- 
crees were published in the cities, contain- 
ing the revocation of the acts against us in the 
following form : 
3 “The Emperor Cassar Galerius Valerius 
Maximinus, Invictus, Augustus, “Pontifex 
Maximus, conqueror of the Germans, conqueror 
of the Egyptians, conqueror of the ‘Thebans, 
five times conqueror of the Sarmatians, con- 
queror of the Persians, twice conqueror of the 
Carpathians, six times conqueror of the Arme- 
nians, conqueror of the Medes, conqueror of 
the Adiabeni, ‘Tribune of the people the twenti- 
eth time, Emperor the nineteenth time, Consul 
the eighth time, I’ather of his country, Pro- 
4 consul; and the Emperor Cesar Flavius 
Valerius Constantinus, Pius, fclix, Invictus, 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, ‘Tribune of the 
people, Emperor the fifth time, Consul, 
5 Father of his country, Proconsul; and the 
Emperor Cesar Valerius Licinius, Pius, 
Felix, Invictus, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, 
Tribune of the people the fourth time, I’mperor 
the third time, Consul, Father of his country, 
Proconsul; to the people of their provinces, 
greeting :* 
6 “ Among the other things which we have 
ordained for the public advantage and _ prof- 
it, we formerly wished to restore everything to 


1 This edict was issued in April, 311 (sce the previous chapter, 
note 1). There has been considerable discussion as to the reason 
for the omission of Maximin’s name from the heading of the edict. 
The simplest explanation is that he did not Wish to have his name 
appear in a document which was utterly distasteful to him and which 
he never fully sanctioneil, as we learn from Dk. PX. chaps, 1 and 2, 
below. It is possible, as Mason suggests, that in the copies of the 
edict which were designed for other parts of the empire than his 
own the names of all four emperors appeared, Huscbius gives a 
Greek translation of the edict. ‘The original Latin is found in Lac- 
tantius’ De wort. fers. chap. 34. The translation in the present 
case is in the main accurate though somewhat free. The edict is 
an acknowledgment of defeat on Galerius’ part, and was undoubt- 
edly caused in lirge part by a superstitious desire, brought on by his 
sickness, to propitiate the God of the Christians whom he had been 
unable to conquer, And yet, in my opinion, it is not as Mason calls 
it, ‘one of the most bizarre state documents ever penned,” “ couched 
in language treacherous, contradictory, and sown with the most viru- 
lent hatred”; neither does it “lay the blame upon the Christians 
because they had forsaken Chrrst,” nor atm to “dupe and outwit 
the angry Christ, by pretending to be not a perscentor, but a re- 
former.” As will be seen from note 3, below, 1 interpret the docu- 
ment in quite another way, and regard it as a not inconsistent 


statement of the whole matter from Galerius’ own point of view, 


Z 


‘he means the former (cf. among others, Mason, p- 298 sq.). 


conformity with the ancient laws and public dis- 
cipline” of the Romans, and to provide that the 
Christians also, who have forsaken the religion 
of their ancestors,’ should return to a good 


THY Snuooiav emiornuny. -Latin: pydlicam disctplinam, 
TwY yorcwy TwY cavTMY THY atpeoty. Latin: parentum sit- 
orune sechom. Vhere has been some discussion as to whether 
(ralerius here refers to primitive Christianity or to paganism, but the 
almost unanimous opinion of scholars (so far as 1 am aware) is that 
t I con- 
fess myself, however, unable, atter careful study of the document, to 
accept this interpretation. Not that I think it impossible that Gale- 
rius should pretend that the cause of the persecution had been the 
departure of the Christians from primitive Christianity, and its ob- 
ject the reform of the Church, because, although that was certainly 
not his object, he may nevertheless, when conquered, have wished 
to make it appear so to the Christians at least (see Mason, p. 302 sq.). 
My re n for not accepting the interpretation is that I cannot see 
that the language of the edict warrants it; and certainly, inasmuch 
as it 1s not what we should @ fr/or¢ expect Galerius to say, we are 
hardly justificd in adopting it except upon very clear grounds. 
But in my opinion such grounds do not exist, and im fact the inter- 
pretation seems to me to do violence to at least a part of the decree. 
In the present sentence it is certainly not zecessaré/y implied that 
the ancestors of the Christians held a different religion from the an- 
cestors of the heathen; in fact, it seems on the face of it more natural 
to suppose that Galcrius is referring to the earlier ancestors of both 
Christians and heathen, who were alike pagans. ‘This is confirmed 
by the last clause of the sentence: ed douas mentes redirent (eis 
ayatlny mpodeou évareAbocerv), which in the mouth of Galerius, and 
indeed of any heathen, would naturally mean “ return to the worship 
of our gods.” ‘This in itself, however, proves nothing, for Galerius 
may, as ts claimed, have used the words hypocritically; but in the 
next sentence, which is looked upon as the main support of the in- 
terpretation which [ am combating, it is not said that they have 
deserted ¢/e/ ancient institutions in distinction from the institu- 
tions of the rest of the world, but Ma wetermm instituta (a term 
which he could hardly employ in this unqualified way to indicate the 
originators of Chrisuanity without gross and gratuitous insult to his 
heathen subjects) gu@ forsitan primum parentes eorumdem con- 
stétverant, ‘those institutions of the ancients which perchance 
their own fathers had first established” (the Greek is not quite accu- 
rate, omitting the demonstrative, aud reading wpotepoyv for prz- 
yieme). ‘here can hardly have been a ** perchance” about the fact 
that the Christians’ ancestors had first established Christian institu- 
tions, Whatever they were—certainly Galerius would never have 
thonuht of implyins that his ancestors, or the ancestors of his brother- 
pagans, had established them. His aim seems to be to suggest, as 
food for reflection, not only that the ancestors of the Christians had 
certainly, with the ancestors of the heathen, originally observed 
payan institutions, but that perhaps they had themselves been the 
very ones to establish those institutions, which would make the guilt 
of the Christians in departing from them all the worse. In the 
next clause, the reference to the Christians as making laws for 
themselves and assembling in various places may as easily be a 
rebuke to the Christians for their separation from their heathen 
fellow-citizens in matters of life and worship as a rcbuke to them 
for their departure from the original unity of the Christian Church. 
Again, in the next sentence the ‘institutions of the ancients” (ve- 
terume tustituta) are referred to in the most general way, without 
any such qualification as could possibly lead the Christians or any 
one else to think that the institutions ot the Christian religion were 
meant. Conformity to ‘the ancient laws and public discipline of 
the Romans” is announced in the beginning of the edict as the 
object which Galerius had in view. Could he admit, even for the 
sake af propitiating his Christian subjects, that those laws and that 
discipline were Christian? eferwot rustituta in fact could mean 
to the reader nothing else, as thus absolutely used, than the institu- 
tions of the old Romans. 

Sull further it is to be noticed that in § 9g Galerius does not say 
but although many persevere in their purpose .. . nevertheless, 
in consideration of our philanthropy, we have determined that we 
ought to extend our indulgence,” &c., but rather “ axd stuce (at- 
gue cust) many persevere in their purpose,” &c, The significance 
of this has apparently been hitherto quite overlooked, Does he 
mean to say that he feels that he ought to extend indulgence just 
beeause they do exactly what they did before — worship neither the 
eods of the heathen nor the God of the Christians? L can hardly 
think so. He scems to me to say rather, ‘Since many, in spite of 
my severe measures, sull persevere in their purpose (212 profosito 
perseverarent) and refuse to worship our gods, while at the same 
time they cease under the pressure to worship their own God as 
they have been accustomed to do, | have decided to permit them to 
return to their own worship, thinking it better that they worship the 
God of the Christians than that they worship no God; provided in 
worshiping him they do nothing contrary to discipline (contra 
disciplinam), i.e. contrary to Roman law.” Thus interpreted, the 
entire edict seems to me consistent and at the same time pertectly 
natural. It is intended to propitiate the Christians and to have them 
pray for the good of the emperor to their own God, rather than re- 
fuse to pray for him altogether. Tt is not an acknowledgment even 
to the Christians that them God is the supreme and only truce God, 
but it is an acknowledunent that thet God is probably better than 
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340 — THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


(VIII. 1. 


1 disposition. For in some way such arro- 

gance had seized them and such stupidity 
had overtaken them, that they did not follow 
the ancient institutions which possibly their own 
ancestors had formerly established, but made 
for themselves laws according to their own pur- 
pose, as each one desired, and observed them, 

and thus assembled as separate congrega- 
8 tions in various places. When we had issued 

this decree that they should return to the 
institutions established by the ancients,* a great 
many submitted under danger, but a great many 

being harassed endured all kinds of death.’ 
9 And since many continue in the same folly,’ 

and we perceive that they neither offer to 
the heavenly gods the worship which is due, nor 
pay regard to the God of the Christians, in con- 
sideration of our philanthropy and our invariable 
custom, by which we are wont to extend pardon 
to all, we have determined that we ought most 
cheerfully to extend our indulgence in this matter 
also ; that they may again be Christians, and may 
rebuild the conventicles in which they were ac- 
customed to assemble," on condition that nothing 
be done by them contrary to discipline.’ In 

another letter we shall indicate to the mag- 
10 istrates what they have to observe. Where- 

fore, on account of this indulgence of ours, 
they ought to supplicate their God for our safety, 


and that of the people, and their own, that the | 


public welfare may be preserved in every place,"” 


and that they may live securely in their several 
homes.” 


no god, and that the empire will be better off if they become loyal, 
peaceable, prayerful citizens again (even if their prayers are not 
directed to the highest gods), than if they continue disaffected and 
disloyal and serve and worship no superior being. ‘Vhat the edict 
becomes, when thus interpreted, much more dig mnihed and much 
more worthy of an emperor cannot be denied; and, little respect as 
we may have for Galerius, we should not accuse him of playing the 
hypoerite and the fool in this matte r, except on better grounds than 
are offered by the extant text of this edict. 

4 éxi Ta UNO THY apyaiwy KaTaotabevtTa, Latin: ad velerum 
instituta. 

5 wheiatot. Latin: melts. 

6 Tavro.ous Bavarous Urepeporv, Latin: deturbaty sunt. 

Try avtH amovola SiapevovtTwy, Latin: mu proposito perseve- 
rarent. ; 

8 tos Oikos, ev ols guvHyovTO, guVOHou.v, Latin: conventicula 
sua contponant. Cet 

By contra disciplinam, i.e. against the discipline or laws of the 
Romans.” Galerius does not tel us just what this indefinite phrase 
is meant to cover, and the letter to the magistrates, in which he 
doubtless explained himself and Jaid down the conditions, is unfortu- 
nately lost. ‘Vhe edict of Milan, as Mason conclusively shows, 
refers to this edict of Galerius and to these accompanying condi- 
tions; and from that edict some light is thrown upon the nature of 
these conditions imposed by G: derius. It has been conjectured that 
in Galerius’ edict, Christianity was forbidden to all but certain 
classes: ‘‘that if a man chose to declare himself a Christian, he 
would incur no danger, but might no longer take his seat as a decu- 
rion in his native town, or the like”; that Galerius had endeavored 
to make moncy out of the transaction where by Chrictians received 
their church Pope back again; that proselytizing was forbidden; 


that possibly the toleration ‘of Christianity was mi side a matter of | 


local option, and that any town or district by a majority vote could 
rohibit its exercise within its own limits (see Mason, Pp. 330 Sq.). 
These conjectures are plausible, though of course precarious. : 
10 The Greek reads, in all our MSS., cata wavta tpomov, ‘in 
every manner.” ‘The Latin original, however, reads undique ver- 
sum, In view of that fact, [ feel confident that the Greek trans- 
Jator must have written torov instead of tporov. If, therefore, that 
translater was Eusebius, we must suppose that the change to tpo- 
nov is due to the error of some scribe, If, on the other hand, Muse- 
bius simply copied the Greck translation from some one else, he may 


Such is the tenor of this edict, translated, 11 
as well as possible, from the Roman tongue 
into the Greek.” It is time to consider what 
took place after these events. 


That which follows is found in Some Copies in 
the Eighth Book} 


THE author of the edict very shortly after 1 
this confession was released from his pains 
and died. He is reported to have been the 
original author of the misery of the persecution, 
having endeavored, long before the movement 
of the other emperors, to turn from the faith the 
Christians in the army, and first of all those in 
his own house, degrading some from the military 
rank, and abusing others most shamefully, and 
threatening still others with death, and finally 
inciting his partners in the empire to the gen- 
eral persecution. It is not proper to pass over 
the death of these emperors in silence. 
As four of them held the supreme author- 2 
ity, those who were advanced in age and 
honor, after the persecution had continued 
not quite two years, abdicated the govern- 
ment, as we have already stated,’ and passed 
the remainder of their lives in a common 
and private station. The end of their lives 3 
was as follows. He who was first in honor 


J and age perished through a long and most griev- 


He who held the sec. 
by strangling,‘ suffering 


ous physical infirmity.® 
ond place ended his lif 


himself have carelessly written tpo7ov. In either case, however, 
rurov must have been the original translation, and I have therefore 
substituted it for tpomov, and have rendered accordingly. I find that 

Cc ruse has done likewise, whether for the same reason I do not know. 

11 Husebius does not say whether the translating was done by 
himself or by some one else. ‘The epistle of Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus, quoted in Bk. LY. chap. 9, abo ve, was translated by him- 
self, as he directly informs us (see sad, /, chap. 8, note 17). ‘his 
might lead us to suppose him the transh ator in the present case; but, 
on the other hand, in that case he directly says that the translation 
was his work, in the present he does not. [t is possible that Greek 
copies of the edict were in common circulation, and that Ieusebius 
used one of them. At the same time, the words ‘translated as well 
as possible” (kara To Suvarov) would seem to indicate that Eusebius 
had supervised the present translation, if he had not made it himself, 
Upon his knowledge of IL aun, see the note just referred to. 

1 The words of this titl e, together with the section whic h follows, 
are found in the majority of our MSS. at the close of the eighth book 
and are given by all the editors, 1 he existence of the passage would 
seem to imply that the work in only eig ght books came into the hands 
of some scribe, who added the appendix to make the work more 
complete. (Cf. ch ap. 13, note 15, above.) Whoever he was, he w: 1s 
not venturesome in his additions, for, except the notice of Dine de uian’s 
death and the statement of the manner of the death of Maximinus, 
he adds nothing that bas not been already said in substance by 
Eusebius himself. The appendix must have been added in any case 
as late as 313, for Dincie ti: in pale din that year. 

2 See above, chap. 13, § 

3 Diocletian died in 313 a the age of sixty-seven. The final ruin 
of all his great plans for the permanent prosperity of the empire, the 
terrible misfortunes of his daughter, and the indignities heaped upon 
him by Maxinun, Licinius, and Constantine, wore him out and at 
length drove the spirit from the shattered body. According to Lactan- 


tius (De mort. pers. 42), having been treated in the most contume- . 


liaus manner, and compelled to ‘abhor life, he became incapable of 
receiving nourishment, and, worn out with anguish of mind, expired.” 
+ Upon the death of Maximian, see above, chap, 13, note 23. 
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VIIL. Arr.) KINDNESS OF 


thus according to a certain demoniacal eee: 
tion, on account of his many daring crimes. 
Of those after them, the last,” of whom we 
have spoken as the originator of the entire 
persecution, suffered such things as we have 
related. 
merciful and kindly emperor Constantius,” passed 
all the time of his government in a manner 
worthy of his office.® “Moreover, he conducted 
himself towards all most favorab ly and benefi- 
cently. He took not the smallest part in the 


4 


war against us, and preserved the pious that were | 


under him unharmed and unabused. Neither 
did he throw down the church buildings, nor 
devise anything else against us. 


life was happy ‘and thrice blessed. He alone at 


death left his empire happily and gloriously to | 


his own son‘ as his successor, one who was in 


5 ouev votatos, i.e. Galerius, who was the second Caesar and 
therefore the last, or lowest, of the four rulers. Upon his illuess and 
death, sce chap. 16, above. 

6 Constantius was first Caesar, and thus held third rank in the 
government, ‘The following passage in regard to him is found also 
in chap. 13, §§ 12-14, above. 

7 i.e, Constantine. 


But he who preceded him, the most | 


The end of his | 


CONS LAN TIUS: 


341 


all respects most ner and pious. He en- 
jtered on the government at once, being pro- 
claimed supreme emperor and Augustus by 
the soldiers ; and he showed himself an em- 
ulator of his father’s picty toward our doc- 
trine. 

Such were the deaths of the four of whom we 
have written, which took place at different 
times. Of these, moreover, only the one 
| referred to a little above by us, Swvith those 
who afterward shared in the government, final- 
ly* published openly to all the above-mentioned 
confession, in the written edict which he issued. 


8 ie. 


5 


6 


Galerius. 

” Tread Aourov whic a is found in some MSS, and ts adopted by 
Stephanus and Burton. Valesius, Schwegler, Laemmer and Hein- 
lichen follow other MSS. in reading Acrwr, and this is adopted by 
Stroth, Closs and Crusé in their tre uslations. The last, however, 
makes it govern “the above-mentioned confession,” which is quite 
ungrammatical, while Stroth and Closs (apparently approved by 
Heinichen) take it to mean“ still alive” or “ still remaining” (*f Der 
unter diesen allein noch feberlebende ”. “Der unter diesen noch 
|allein ucbrige”), a meaning which belongs to the midcle but not 
properly to the active votce eof Aci. The latter translation, more- 
over, makes the writer involve himself in a mistake, for Diocletian 
| did not die until nearly two years after the publication of Galerius’ 
edict. In view of these considerations I feel compelled to adopt the 
reading Aourov which is nearly, if not quite, as well supported by 
Ms. authority as Aumwy. 
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MARKIYRS «Ol: 


The following also we found in a Certain Copy| 
in the Leighth Book? 


Ir was in the nineteenth year of the reign of 
Diocletian, in the month Xanthicus,’ which is 
called April by the Romans, about the time 
of the feast of our Saviour’s passion, while 
Flavianus* was governor of the province of 
Palestine, that letters were published every- 


1 On this work, sce above, p. 29 sq. As remarked there, the | 
shorter for of the work, the translition of which follows, is found | 
in most, but not all, of the MSS. of Kusebius’ Charch Hist ry, in 
some of them at the close of the tenth book, in one of them in the 
middle of Bk. VIII. chap. 13, in the majority of them between ks. 
VIII. and IX. [tis found neither in the Syratc version of the ///s- 
gory, nor in Rufinus. Musculus omits it in his Latin version, but 
a translation of itis given both by Christophorsonus and Valesius. 
The Germans Stroth ‘and Closs omit it; but Stigioher gives it at the 
close of his translation of the Oia ‘y. Lhe English translators 
insert it at the close of the eighth book. The work is undoubtedly 
genuine, in this, its shorter, as well as in its longer form, but was 
in all probability attached to the ///sfory, not by Euschius himself, 
but by some copyist, and therefore is not strictly enutled to a place 
in a translation of the //éstory. At the same time it has scemed 
best in the present case to include it and to follow the: majority of the | 
editors in inserting it at this point. In all the MSS. except one the 
work begins abruptly w ithout, a title, introduced only by the words 
Kal Tavita €y Tue av Tiy pad bw év Ta Oyd0m TOMY epoment | The fol- 
lowing also we found in a certain copy in the eighth book.” In the 
Codex Castellanus, however, according to Reading (in his edition 
of Valesius, Vol. 1. p. 796, col. 2), the following utle Is inserted im- 
mediately after the words just quoted: EvocBoou ovyypaypa mepi | 
TOY KAT’ auTov PAPTUPT TAY Twy eV Tw OKRTMETEL AcoKAnTiavou Kat 
épetns Vadepiov tov Magéiuivov duwyno. Ilemichen consequently 
prints the first part of this title (Rugcfiou . . . nuprupiyrtavtov) at 
the head of the work in his edition, and ts followed by Burton and 
Migne. ‘This title, however, can hardly be looked upon as original, 
and I have preferred to employ rather the name by which the work 
is described at its close, where we read EvoeBrov tov LlapdiAou mepe 
tov év IlLaAavorirn MapTupygavTwy TeAos, This agrees with the 
title of the Syriac version, and must represent very close ly the ortat- 
nal title; and so the work is commonly known in Inglish as the 
Martyrs of Palestine, wm Latin as de Martyrtbus Palestine. Vie 
work is much more systematic than the eighth book of the Church 
History ; in fact, itis excellently arrans ged. and takes up the perse- 
cution year by yearin chronological order, ‘The ground covered, 
however, is very limited, and we can consequently gather from the 
work little idea of the state of the Church at large during these years. 
All the martyrs mentioned in the following pages are commemorated 
in the various martyrologies under particular days, but im regard to 
most of them we know only what Eusebius tells us. IT shall not 
attempt to give references to the martyrologies Further details 
gleaned from them and from various Acts of martyrdom may be 
found in Ruinart, Villemont, &c. 1 shall endeavor to vive full par- 
ticulars in regard to the few m artyrs about whom we have any relta- 
ble information beyond that given im the present work, but shall 
pass over the others without mention. 

2 The Martyrs of Palestine, in all the MSS. that contain it, 
is introduced with these words. ‘Lhe passage which follows, down 
to the beginning of Chap. I., is a transcript, with a few slight vari- 
ations, of Bk. VIII. chap. 2, §§$4 and 5. For notes upon at, see that 
chaneen: 

3 The month Xanthicus was the eighth month of the Macedonian 

ear, and corresponded to our April | (sce the table on p. 403, be- 

loo), In Bk. VIII. chap, Eusebius puts the beginning of the 

prosecution in the seventh ree Dystrus. But the persecution 

really began, or at least the first edict was tssued, and the destruc- 

tion of the churches in Nicomedia took place, in February. See 
Bk. VIIL, chap. 2, note 3. 

* Flavianus is not mentioned in Bk. VIII. chap. 2. In the Syriac 
version he is named as the judue by whom VProcopius was con- 
demned (Cureton, p. 4)+ Nothing further is known of him, so far 


as 1 am aware. 


i headed. 


PALESTINE? 


where, commanding that the churches be lev- 
eled to the ground and the Scriptures be cle- 
stroyed by fire, and ordering that those who held 
places of honor be degraded, ¢ and that the house- 
hold servants, if they persisted in the profes- 
sion of Christianity, be deprived of freedom. 
Such was the force of the first edict against 
us. Dut not long after other letters were issued, 
commanding that all the bishops of the churches 


| everywhere be first thrown into prison, and after- 


ward, by every artifice, be compelled to sacrifice. 


CHAPIN ke 

Tre first of the martyrs of Palestine was = 1 
Procopius,’ who, before he had received the 

trial of imprisonment, immediately on his first 
appearance before the governor’s tribunal, having 
been ordered to sacrifice to the so-called gods, 
declared that he knew only one to whom it w as 
proper to sacrifice, as he himself wills. But 
when he was commanded to offer libations to 
the four emperors, having quoted a sentence 
which displeased them, he was immediately be- 
‘The quotation was from the poet: 


1 The account of Procopius was somewhat fuller in the longer 
recension of the Martyrs of Palestine, as can be seen from the 
Syriac version (English translation in Cureton, p. 3 sq.). ‘There 
exists also a Latin ‘translation of the Acts of St. Procopius, which 
was evidently made from that longer recension, aud wlite his printed 
by Walesius and also by Cureton (p. 50 sq-), and in English by 
Crust zu deco. We are told by the Syriac version that his family 
was from Vaishan. According to the Latin, he was a native of 
Ablia (Jerusalem), but resided in Scythopolis (the Greek name of 
Jaishan). With the Latin agrees the Syriac version of these Acts, 
which is published by Assemani in his “ete SS. Martt, Ortent.ct 
Ocentent. ed, 1748, Part IL. p. 169 sq. (see Cureton, p. 52). We 
learn from the longer account that he was a lector, interp cain and 
exorcist wn the church, and that he was exceedingly ascetic in his 
manner of life. It is clear from this paragraph that Procopius was 
put to death, not because he was a Christian, but because he uttered 
words apps urently treasonable in their import. ‘Yo call him a Chris- 
tian martyr ts therefore a misuse of terms. We cannot be sure 
whether Procopius was arrested under the terms of the first or under 
the te ann of the,second edict. Ifin consequence of the first, it may 
be that he was suspected of complicity in the plot which Diocletian 
was endeavoring to crush out, or that he had interfered with the im- 
perial officers when they undertook to execute the decree for the 
destruction of the church buildings. Vhe fact that he was com- 
mauded by the governor to sacrifice would lead us to think of the 
first, rather than of the scvond edict (see above, Bk, VIII, chap. 6, 
note 3, and chap, 2, note 8), Sull,, it must be admitted that very 
likely many at irities Occurre din the methods by which the de- 
crees were executed in the province, and the command to sacrilice 
can, therefore, not be claimed as proving that he was not arrested 
under the terms of the sccond edict; and in fact, the me nuion of 
imprisonment as the punishment which he had to expect would lead 
us to think of the second edict as at least the immediate oceasion of 
his arrest. In any case, there is no reason to suppose that his ar- 
rest would have resulted in his deat had he not been rash in his 
specch, 
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CHAD, 2.) 


PEAS. ZA COM as 


US, AND ROMANUS. 343 


“The rule of many is not good; let there be 
one ruler and one king.” ? 
2 It was the seventh? day of the month 
Desius,* the seventh before the ides of June,” 
as the Romans reckon, and the fourth day of | 
the week, when this first example was given at 
Ceesarea in Palestine. 
3 Afterwards,” in the same city, many rulers 
of the country churches readily endured |’ 
terrible sufferings, and furnished to the beholders 
an example of noble conflicts. But others, be- | 
numbed in spirit by terror, were easily weakened 
at the first onset. Of the rest, each one endured 
different forms of torture, as scourgings without 
number, and rackings, and tearings of their 
sides, and insupportable fetters, by which 
4 the hands of some were dislocated. Yet 
they endured what came upon them, as in 
accordance with the inscrutable purposes of 
God. For the hands of one were seized, and 
he was led to the altar, while they thrust into 
his right hand the polluted and abominable offer- | 
ing, and he was dismissed as if he had sacri- | 
ficed. Another had not even touched it, yet 
when others said that he had sacrificed, he went | 
away in silence. Another, being taken up half 
dead, was cast aside as if already dead, and 
released from his bonds, and counted among 
the sacrificers. When another cried out, and 
testified that he would not obey, he was struck 
in the mouth, and silenced by a large band of 
those who were drawn up for this purpose, and 
driven away by force, even though he had not 
sacrificed. Of such consequence did they con- 
sider it, to seem by any means to have accom- 
plished their purpose. 
5 Therefore, of all this number, the only 
ones who were honored with the crown of 


2 ovK ayador moAvKotpavin els KOLpuvos éaTw, 
eis PagtaAevs. 
The sentence is from Homer's ///ad, Bk, I]. vers. 204 and 205. It 
was a sort of proverb, like many of Homer's sayings, and was fre- 
quently quoted. As a consequence the use of it by Procopius does 
not prove at all his acquaintance with Hlomer or Greek literature in 
general. ; \ | 

3 The majority of the MSS, read  cighth,” which according to 
Eusebius’ customary mode of reckoning the Macedonian months ts 
incorrect. Jor, as Valesius remarks, he always synchronizes the 
Macedonian with the Roman months, as was conunonly cone in his 
time. But the seventh before the Ides of June is not the eighth, 
but the seventh of June (or Desius). In fact, a few good MSs. 
read seventh” instead of “eighth,” and [ have followed Burton, 
Schwegler, and Ileinichen in adopting that reading. 

4 Desius was the tenth month of the Macedonian year, and cor- 
responded to our June (see the table on p, 403, below). 

5 On the Roman method of reckoning the days of the month, see 
below, p. 402. : 

6 We may gather from § 5, below, that the sufferings to which 
Eusebius refers in such general terms in this and the following para- 
graphs took place late in the year 303. In fact, from the Syriac 
version of the longer recension (Cureton, p. 4) we learn that the 
tortures inflicted upon Alpheus and Zacchieus were, in consequence 
of the third edict, issued at the approach of the emperor's vicennalia, 
and intended rather as a step toward amnesty than as a sharpening 
of the persecution (sce above, Ik. VILL. chap. 2, note 8). This 
leads us to conclude that all the tortures mentioned in these para- 
graphs had the same oceasion, and this explains the eagerness of the 
judges to set the prisoners free, even if they had not sacrificed, so 
lene as they might be made to appear to have done so, and thus the 
Jaw not be openly violwted. Alphreus and Zacchwus alone suffered 
deat, as we are told in § 5, and they evidendy on purely political 
grounds (see note 10). 


the holy martyrs were Alpheus and Zaccheus.” 
After stripes and scrapings and severe bonds and 
additional tortures and various other trials, and 
after having their feet stretched for a night 
and day over four holes in the stocks,’ on the 
seventeenth day of the month Dius,?— that is, 
according to the Romans, the fifteenth before 
the Kalends of December, — having confessed 
one only God and Christ Jesus as king,” as 
if they had uttered some blasphemy, they were 
beheaded like the former martyr. 


CHAPTER it. 


War occurred to Romanus on thesame 1 
day? at Antioch, is also worthy of record. 
For he was a native of Palestine, a deacon and 
exorcist In the parish of Caesarea; and being 
present at the destruction of the churches, he 
beheld many men, with womenand children, going 
up in crowds to the idols and sacrificing.2 But, 
through his great zeal for religion, he could not 
endure the sight, and rebuked them with 
aloud voice. Being arrested for his bold- 2 
ness, he proved a most noble witness of the 
truth, if there ever was one. For when the 
judge informed him that he was to die by fire,’ 


7 We learn from the Syriac version that Zacchzus was a deacon 
of the church of Gadara, and that Alphaus belonged to a noble fam- 
ily of the city of Eleutheropolis, and was a reader and exorcist in 
the church of Cresarea,. 

8 See above, Dk. LV. chap. 16, note g. 

© ‘The month Dius was the third month of the Macedonian year, 
and corresponded with our November (see below, p. 403). 

10 wovov eva Oeov kat yprotov Bagtica 'Incodv onoAoynoavtes. 
Baovdevs was the technical term for emperor, and it is plain enough 
from this passage that these two men, like Procopius, were beheaded 
because they were regarded as guilty of treason, not because of their 
religious faith, The instances given in this chapter are very signif- 
icant, for they reveal the nature of the persecution during its earlier 
months, and throw a clear light back upon the motives which had 
led Diocletian to take the step against the Christians which he did. 

1 We learn from the Syriac version that the death of Romanus 
occurred on the same day as that of Alphazus and Zaccheus. His 
arrest, therefore, must have taken place some time before, according 
to § 4, below. In fact, we sce from the present paragraph that his 
arrest took place in connection with the destruction of the churches; 
that is, at the time of the execution of the first edict in Antioch. 
We should naturally think that the edict would be speedily published 
in so important a city, and hence can hardly suppose the arrest 
of Romanus to have occurred later than the spring of 303. He 
therefore lay in prison a number of months (according to § 4, below, 
a ‘very long time,” mAciorov xpovor). Mason is clearly in error 
in putting his arrest in November, and his death at the time of the 
vicennalia, in December, It is evident from the Syriac version that 
the order for the release of prisoners, to which the so-called third 
edict was appended, preceded the vicennalia by some weeks, although 
issued in view of the great anniversary which was so near at hand. 
It is quite possible that the decree was sent out some weeks before- 
hand, in order that time might be given to induce the Christians to 
sacrifice, and thus enjoy release at the same time with the others. 

2 There sis no implication here that these persons were com- 
manded, or even asked, to sacrifice. Vhey seem, in their dread of 
what might come upon them, when they saw the churches demol- 
ished, to have hastened of their own accord to sacrifice to the idols, 
and thus disarm all possible suspicion. : 

8 As Mason remarks, to punish Romanus with death for dissuad- 
ing the Christians from sacrificing was entirely illegal, as no impe- 
rial edict requiring them to sacfilice had yet been issued, and there- 
fore no law was broken in exhorting them not to do so. At the 
same time, that he should be arrested as a church officer was, under 
the terms of the second edict, legal, and, in fact, necessary; and that 
the judge should incline to be very severe in the present case, with 
the emperor so near at hand, was quite natural. That death, how- 
ever, was not yet made the penalty of Christian confession is plain 
enough from the fact that, when the emperor was appealed to, as we 
learn from the Syriac version, he remanded Romanus to prison, thus 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY “Os. EUSEBIUS. 


(MART. RAT: 


he received the sentence with cheerful counte- 
nance and most ready mind, and was led away. 
When he was bound to the stake, and the wood 
piled up around him, as they were awaiting the 
arrival of the emperor before lighting the fire, 
he cried, “Where is’ the fire for’ me?” 
38 Having said this, he was summoned again 
before the emperor, and subjected to the 
unusual torture of having his tongue cut out. 
But he endured this with fortitude and showed 
to all by his deeds that the Divine Power is 
present with those who endure any hardship 
whatever for the sake of religion, lightening 
their sufferings and strengthening their zeal. 
When he learned of this. strange mode of pun- 
ishment, the noble man was not terrified, but 
put out his tongue readily, and offered it with 
the greatest alacrity to those who cut it off. 
After this punishment he was thrown into 
prison, and suffered there for a very long 
time. At last the twentieth anniversary of the 
emperor being near,’ when, according to an 
established gracious custom, liberty was  pro- 
claimed everywhere to all who were in bonds, 
he alone had both his feet stretched over tive 
holes in the stocks,® and while he lay there was 
strangled, and was thus honored with mar- 
5 tyrdom, as he desired. Although he was 
outside of his country, yet, as he was a 
native of Palestine, it is proper to count him 
among the Palestinian martyrs. These things 
occurred in this manner during the first year, 
when the persecution was directed only against 
the rulers of the Church. 


4 


CHAPTER» LITy 


1 In the course of the second year, the 

persecution against us increased greatly. 
And at that time Urbanus' being governor of 
the province, imperial edicts were first issued to 
him, commanding by a general decree that all 


inflicting upon him the legal punishment, according to the terms of 
the second edict. Upon the case of Romanus, see Mason, p. 188 sq, 

4 Valesius assumes that this was Galerius, and Mason does the 
same. In the Syriac version, however, he is directly called Dioele- 
tian; but on the other hand, in the Syriac acts published by Asse- 
mani (according to Cureton, p. 55), he is called *f Maximinus, the 
son-in-law of Diocletian”; i.e. Galerius, who was known as Maxi- 
mianus (of which Maximinus, in the present case, is evidently only 
a variant form). The emperor’s conduct in the present case is 
much more in accord with Galerius’ character, as known to-us, than 
with the character of Diocletian; and moreover, it is easier to sup- 

ose that the name of Maximinus was later changed into that of 
DioctAt ian by whose name the whole persecution was known, than 
that the greater name was changed into the less. I am therefore 
convinced that the reference in the present case is to Galerius, not to 
Diocletian. 

5 See above, Bk. VIII. chap. 2, note 8. 

6 Sce above, Bk. 1Y. chap. 16, note 9, and Dk. VIII. chap. 10, 
note 5. : 

1 Of Urbanus, governor of Palestine, we know only what is told 
us in the present work (he is mentioned in this passage and in chaps. 
4, 7, and 8, below) and in the Syriac version, Vrom the latter we 
learn that he succeeded Mlavianus in the second year of the persecu- 
tion (304), and that he was deposed by Maximinus in the fitth year 
(see also chap. 8, § 7, below), and miserably executed. 


the people should sacrifice at once in the differ- 
ent cities, and offer libations to the idols.* 

In Gaza, a city of Palestine, Timotheus en- 
dured countless tortures, and afterwards was sub- 
jected to a slow and moderate fire. Having 
given, by his patience in all his sufferings, most 
genuine evidence of sincerest piety toward the 
Deity, he bore away the crown of the victorious 
athletes of religion. At the same time Agapius® 
and our contemporary, Thecla,* having exhibited 
most noble constancy, were condemned as food 
for the wild beasts. 

But who that beheld these things would 2 
not have admired, or if they heard of them 
by report, would not have been astonished ? 
lor when the heathen everywhere were holding 
a festival and the customary shows, it was noised 
abroad that besides the other entertainments, 
the public combat of those who had _ lately 
condemned to wild beasts would also 


6 


JR 


been 


2 This is the famous fourth edict of Diocletian, which was issued 
in the year 304. It marks a stupendous chanve of method; in fact, 
Christianity as such is made, for the first time since the toleration 
edict of Gallien redieto tlicrta, whose profession is punishable 
by death, ‘Uhe eral persecution, in the full sense, begins with 
the pubheation of this edict, Hitherto persecution had been directed 
only against supposed political offenders and church officers. ‘Vhe 
edict is a complete stultitication of Itoeletian’s principles as revealed 
in the first three edicts, and shows a lamentable lack of the wisdom 
which had dictated those measures. Mason has performed an im- 
mense service In proving (to my opinion conclusively) that this 
brutal edict, senseless in its very severity, was not issued by Dio- 
cletian, but by Maximian, while Diocletian was quite incapacitated 
by illness for the performance of any public duties. Mason's argu- 
ments cannet be reproduced here; they are given at length on p. 
212 sq. of his work. He remarks at the close of the discussion: 
“Diocletian, though he might have wished Christianity safely abol- 
ished, feared the growing power of the Church, and dared not per- 
secute (till he was forced), lest he should rouse her from her passivity. 
But this Fourth Edict was nothing more nor less than a loud alarum 
to muster the army of the Church: as the centurions called over 
their lists, it taught her the statistics of her numbers, down to the 
last child; it proved to her that her troops could endure all the 
hardships of the campaign: it ranged her generals in the exact 
order of merit. Diocletian, by an exquisite refinement of thought, 
while he did not neglect the salutary fear which strong penalties 
might inspire in the Christians, knew well enough that though he 
might torture every believer in the world into sacrificing, yet 
Christianity was not killed: he knew that men were Christians 
again afterwards as well as before: could he have seen deeper yet, 
he would have known that the utter humiliation of a fall before 
men and anzels converted many a hard and worldly prelate into a 
broken-hearted saints and so he rested his hopes, not merely on the 
punishment of individuals, but on his three great measures for 
crushing the corporate liie,—the destruction ot the churches, the 
Scriptures, and the clergy, Dut this Fourth Edict evidently returns 
with crass dullness and brutal complacency to the thought that if 
half the church were racked till they poured the libations, and the 
other half burned or butchered, Paganism would reign alone forever 
more, and that the means were as eminently desirable as the end. 
Lastly, Diocletian had anxiously avoided all that could rouse 
fanatic zeal. The first result of the Pourth Edict was to rouse it.” 

According to the Passio S. Saécxz, which Mason accepts as in 
the main reliable, and which forms the strongest support for his 
theory, the edict was published in April, 304. Diocletian, mean- 
while, as we know from Lactantius (de J/ort. fers. 17) did not re- 
cover sufficiently to take any part in the government until early in 
the year 305, so that Maximian and Galerius had matters all their 
own way during the entire year, and could persecute as severely as 
they chose, Asa result, the Christians, both east and west, suffered 
ereatly during this period. : ‘ 

% Agapius, as we learn from chap. 6, below, survived his contest 
with the wild beasts at this time, and was thrown into prison, where 
he remained until the fourth year of the persecution, when he was 
again brought into the arena in the presence of the tyrant Maximi- 
nus, and was finally thrown into the sea. 

4 Kad’ Hyeag MexAan. Thecla seems to be thus designated to 
distinguish her from her more famous namesake, whom tradition 
connected with Paul, and whe has played so large a part in romantic 
legend (see the alefs ef Pand and Theela in the Ante-Niccue 
Fathers, VU. 487 sq., and the Peet. of Christ. Brog., s.v.). She 
is referred to again in chap. 6, below, but we are not told whether 
she actually sutlered or not, 
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3 take place. As this report increased and 
spread in all directions, six young men, 
namely, ‘Timolaus, a native of Pontus, Dionysius 
from ‘Tripolis in Phcenicia, Romulus, a sub- 
deacon of the parish of Diospolis,’? Pasis and 
Alexander, both Egyptians, and another Alex- 
ander from Gaza, having first bound their own 
hands, went in haste to Urbanus, who was about 
to open the exhibition, evidencing great zeal for 
martyrdom. They confessed that they were 
Christians, and by their ambition for all terrible 
things, showed that those who glory in the re- 
ligion of the God of the universe do not 
cower before the attacks of wild beasts. 
4 Immediately, after creating no ordinary as- 
tonishment in the governor and those who 
were with him, they were cast into prison. After 
a few days two others were added to them. 
One of them, named Agapius,® had in former 
confessions endured dreadful torments of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘The other, who had supplied them 
with the necessaries of life, was called Diony- 
sius. All of these eight were beheaded on one 
day at Ceesarea, on the twenty-fourth day of the 
month Dystrus,’ which is the ninth before the 
5 = Kalends of April. Meanwhile, a change in 
the emperors occurred, and the first of them 
all in dignity, and the second retired into private 
life,® and public affairs began to be troubled. 
6 Shortly after the Roman government be- 
came divided against itself, and a cruel war 
arose among them.? And this division, with the 
troubles which grew out of it, was not settled 
until peace toward us had been established 
7 throughout the entire Roman Empire. For 
when this peace arose for all, as the day- 
light after the darkest and most gloomy night, 
the public affairs of the Roman government 
were re-established, and became happy and 
peaceful, and the ancestral good-will toward 
each other was revived. But we will relate these 
things more fully at the proper time. Now let 
us return to the regular course of events. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Li Maximinus Csar? having come at that 
time into the government, as if to manifest 


5 A city of Palestine, lying northwest of Jerusalem, and identical 
with the Lydda of Acts ix. 32 sq. or many centurtes the seat of 
a bishop, and still prominent in the time of the crusades. The per- 
sons referred to in this paragraph are to be distinguished from others 
of the same names mentioned elsewhere. 

6 Yo be distinguished from the Agapius mentioned earlier in the 

chapter, as is clear from the date of his death, given in this para- 
* graph. : 

7 Dystrus was the seventh month of the Macedonian year, corre- 
sponding to our March. Sce the tuble on p. 403, below. : 

8 Diocletian and Maximian abdicated on May 1, 305. See 
above, Bk. VIII. chap. 13, note 16. ; ; ; 

9 When Maxentins usurped the purple in Rome, in the year 306, 
See above, Bk. VITL. chap. 13, note 21, 

1QOn Maviiminus and his attitude toward the Christians, see 
above, Bk, VIII. chap. 14, note 2. He was made a Casar at the 


to all the evidences of his inborn enmity against 
God, and of his impiety, armed himself for perse- 
cutlon against us more vigorously than his 
predecessors. In consequence, no little 2 
confusion arose among all, and they scat- 
tered here and there, endeavoring in some way 
to escape the danger ; and there was great com- 
motion everywhere. 

But what words would suffice for a suitable 
description of the Divine love and boldness, in 
confessing God, of the blessed and truly inno- 
cent lamb, —I refer to the martyr Apphianus,? 
— who presented in the sight of all, before the 
gates of Cosarea, a wonderful example of 
piety toward the only.God? He was at 3 
that time not twenty years old. He had first 
spent a long time at Berytus,® for the sake of a 
secular Grecian education, as he belonged to a 
very wealthy family. It is wonderful to relate 
how, in such a city, he was superior to youthful 
passions, and clung to virtue, uncorrupted neither 
by his bodily vigor nor his young companions ; 
living discreetly, soberly and piously, in accord- 
ance with his profession of the Christian doc- 
trine and the life of his teachers. 

If it is needful to mention his native 4 
country, and give honor to it as producing 
this noble athlete of piety, we will do so 
with pleasure. The young man came from 5 
Pagiee,*—if any one is acquainted with the 
place, —a city in Lycia of no mean importance. 


| - < = fj a 5 
After his return from his course of study in Bery- 


tus, though his father held the first place in his 
country, he could not bear to live with him and 
his relatives, as it did not please them to live 
according to the rules of religion. ‘Therefore, 
as if he were led by the Divine Spirit, and in 
accordance with a natural, or rather an inspired 
and true philosophy, regarding this preferable 


|to what is considered the glory of life, and de- 


spising bodily comforts, he secretly left his fam- 
ily. And because of his faith and hope in God, 
paying no attention to his daily needs, he was 
led by the Divine Spirit to the city of Caesarea, 
where was prepared for him the crown of 
martyrdom for piety. Abidingwithus there, 6 
and conferring with us in the Divine Scrip- 
tures diligently for a short time, and fitting him- 
self zealously by suitable exercises, he exhibited 
such an end as would astonish any one 
should it be seen again. Who, that hears 7 
of it, would not justly admire his courage, 
boldness, constancy, and even more than these 


time of the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, May 1, 305, and 
Egypt and Syria were placed under his supervision. : ; 

2 Apphianus is called, in the Syriac version, Epiphanius. We 
know him only from this account of Eusebius. For some remarks 
upon his martyrdom, see above, p. 8 sq. 

’ The modern Beirfit. A celebrated school of literature and law 
flourished there for a number of centuries. : . 

4VThe MSS., according to Valesius, are somewhat at variance in 
the spelling of this name, and the place is perhaps to be identified 
with Araxa, a city of some importance in northwestern Lycia, 
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the daring deed itself, which evidenced a zeal 
for religion and a spirit truly superhuman ? 
8 For in the second attack upon us under 
Maximinus, in the third year of the persecu- 
tion, edicts of ‘the tyrant were issued for the 
first time, commanding that the rulers of the 
cities should diligently and speedily see to it 
that all the people offered sacrifices” ‘Vhrough- 
out the city of Cwsarea, by command of the 
governor, the heralds were summoning men, 
women, and children to the temples of the idols, 
and besides this, the chiliarchs were calling out 
each one by name from a roll, and an immense 
crowd of the wicked were rushing together trom 
all quarters. Then this youth fearlessly, while 
no one was aware of his intentions, eluded both 
us who lived in the house with him and the 
whole band of soldiers that surrounded the 
governor, and rushed up to Urbanus as he was 
offering libations, and fearlessly seizing him by 
the right hand, straightway put a stop to his 
sacrificing, and skillfully and persuasively, with 
a certain divine inspiration, exhorted him to 
abandon his delusion, because it was not well 
to forsake the one and only true God, and 
9 sacrifice to idols and demons. It is prob- 
able that this was done by the youth through 
a divine power which led him forward, and which 
all but cried aloud in his act, that Christians, 
who were truly such, were so far from abandon- 
ing the religion of the God of the universe 
which they had once espoused, that they were 
not only superior to threats and the punish- 
ments which followed, but yet bolder to speak 
with noble and untrammeled tongue, and, if pos- 
sible, to summon even their persecutors to turn 
from their ignorance and acknowledge the only 
true God. 
10 Thereupon, he of whom we are speaking, 
and that instantly, as might have been ex- 
pected after so bold a deed, was torn by the 
governor and those who were with him as if by 
‘wild beasts. And having endured manfully in- 
numerable blows over his entire body, he 
11 was straightway cast into prison. There 
he was stretched by the tormentor with both 
his feet in the stocks for a night and a day; and 
the next day he was brought before the judge. 
As they endeavored to force him to surrender, 
he exhibited all constancy under suffering and 
terrible tortures. His sides were torn, not once 
or twice, but many times, to the bones and the 
very bowels ; and he received so many blows on 
his face and neck that those who for along time 
had been well acquainted with him could 
12 not recognize his swollen face. But as s he 


5 This was simply a republication in its fullness of Maximian’s 
ik edict, which was referred to in chap. 3 (see note 2 on that 
chapter). Busebius does not mean to say that this was the first 
time that such an edict was published, but that this was the first 
edict of Maximinus, the newly appointed Cwsar. 


out and dropped down like wax. 


would not yield under this treatment, the tortur- 
ers, as commanded, covered his feet with linen 
cloths soaked in oil and set them on fire. No word 
can describe the agonies which the blessed one 
endured from this. Vor the fire consumed his 
flesh and penetrated to his bones, so that the 
humors of his body were melted, and oozed 

But as 13 
he was not subdued by this, his adversaries 
being defeated and unable to comprehend his 
superhum: in constancy, cast him again into 
prison. A third time he was brought before 
the judge ; and having witnessed the same pro- 
fession, being half dead, he was finally thrown 
into the depths of the sea. 

But what happened immediately after 14 
this will scarcely be believed by those who 
did not see it. Although we ‘realize this, yet 
we must record the event, of which to speak 
plainly, all the. inhabitants of Casarea were wit- 
nesses. lor truly there was no age but be- 
held this marvelous sight. Forassoonas 16 
they had cast this truly sacred and thrice- 
blessed youth into the fathomless depths of the 
sea, an uncommon commotion and disturbance 
agitated the sea and all the shore about it, so 
that the land and the entire city were shaken 
by it. And at the same time with this wonder- 
ful and sudden perturbation, the sea threw out 
before the gates of the city the body of the di- 
vine martyr, as if unable to endure it. 

Such was the death of the wonderful Apphi- 
anus. It occurred on the second day of the 
month Xanthicus,’ which is the fourth day betore 
the Nones of April, on the day of preparation. 


6 Ttis perhaps not necessary to doubt that an earthquake took 
place at this particular time. Nor is it surprising that under 
the circumstances the Christians saw a miracle in a natural phe- 
nomenon, 

7 Xanthicus was the cighth month of the Macedonian year, and 
corresponded to our April (sce table on p. 4o3, below). ‘The mar- 
tyrdom of Apphianus mu st have taken place in 306, not 305; for 
according to the direct testimony of Lactantius (de Mort. pers. 

chap. 19; the statement is unaccountably omitted in the English 
translation given in the cl vte-. ne Treadhers), M aximinu s did not 
become Cwsar until May x, while, according to the present 


chapter, Api shianus suffered rdom after Maximinus had been 
raised to that position. Eusebius himself puts the lication 
of the old emperors and the intment of the new Cz s carly 
in April or late in March (see above, chap. 3, § 5, and the Syriac 


version of the JWertj-s, p. 12), and with him agree other early 
authorities. Dut itis more difficult to doubt the accuracy of Lac- 
tantius’ dates than to suppose the others mistaken, and hence 
May rst is commonly accepted by historians as the day of abdica- 
tion. About the year there can be no ausations for Lactar 
account of Diocletian’s movements during the previous year ex! 
a very cxact knowledge of the course of events, aad NS A 


Yass 
cannot be doubted. (lor a fuller dise ussionof the d ate of the abidi- 


cation, sce ‘Villemont’s 7/2 -) 20 eo €09.) But 
even if it were admitted t that ‘the abd lication took pl: ee four or five 
weeks earlier (aceord ing to Eusel ‘ius’ own statement, it did not at 
any rate occur before the twenty-fourth of M are i? see ehap, 3) 
above, and the Syriac version, p. 12), it would be impo le to put 
Ap phtanus’ death on the second of ‘April, my this would’ not give 
time for all that must intervene between the day of his appointment 
and the republication and execution of the persecuting edicts. In 
fact, itis plain enough from the present chapter that Apphi. nus did 
not suffer until some time atter the accession of Maximinus, and 
therefore not until the following year, Eusebius, as can be seen 
from the first paragraph of this work on the m: utyts, reckoned the 
hesinning of the persecution in Palestine not w ith the issue of the 
first edict in Nicomedia on eb. 24, 393, but with the month of 
April of that same year. Apphianus’ death therefore took place at 
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ULPIANUS, ,AEDESIUS: AND .AGAPLUS. 


347 


CHAPTER Ws 
i Apour the same time, in the city of Tyre, 
a youth named Ulpianus,! after dreadful 
tortures and most severe scourgings, was enclosed 
in a raw oxhide, with a dog and with one of 
those poisonous reptiles, an asp, and cast into 
the sea. Wherefore I think that we may prop- 
erly mention him in connection with the mar- 
tyrdom of Apphianus. 

Shortly afterwards, A‘desius,? a brother 
of Apphianus, not only in God, but also 
in the flesh, being a son of the same earthly 
father, endured sufferings like his, after very 
many confessions and protracted tortures in 
bonds, and after he had been sentenced by the 
governor to the mines in Palestine. He con- 
ducted himself through them all in a truly phil- 
osophic manner; for he was more highly edu- 
cated than his brother, and had prosecuted 
philosophic studies. Finally in the city of 
Alexandria, when he beheld the judge, who 
was trying the Christians, offending beyond all 
bounds, now insulting holy men in various ways, 


2 


3 


and again consigning women of greatest modesty | 


and even religious virgins to procurers for shame- 
ful treatment, he acted like his brother. 
these things seemed insufferable, he went for- 


ward with bold resolve, and with his words and| 


deeds overwhelmed the judge with shame and 
disgrace. After suffering in consequence many 
forms of torture, he endured a death similar to 
his brother’s, being cast into the sea. But these 
things, as I have said, happened to him in this 
way a little later. 


CHAPTER. Vi. 


A 


In the fourth year of the persecution 


against us, on the twelfth day before the} 


Kalends of December, which is the twentieth 


day of the month Dius,’ on the day before the | 


Sabbath,’ while the tyrant Maximinus was pres- 


the very close of the third year of the persecution, according to this 
reckoning. 

8 ic. Friday, the old Jewish term being still retained and widely 
used, although with the change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the 
first day of the week it had entirely lost its meaning. Upon the 
prevalence of the word among the bathers as a designation of bri- 
day, see Suicer’s Thesaurus, s.v. mapaokevy and vyateia, ‘The 
day of Christ's crucifixion was called weyady wapagKevy, the * great 
preparation.” } . 

1 The martyrdom of Ulpian is omitted in the Syriac version. It 
was apparently a later addition, made when the abridgment of the 
longer version was produced; and this perhaps accounts for the 
brevity of the notice and the words of explanation with which thie 
mention of him is concluded. 

2 Called Alosis in the Syriac version. 

1 The month Ditis was the third month of the Macedonian year, 
and corresponded to our November (sce table on p. 403, below). 

2 rpocaBparov ymepa, ic. on Friday, tpocapparos bein. some- 
times used among the Jews as a desiguation of that day, which was 
more commonly called wapacneuy (ct. Mark xv. 42). Whether it 
was widely used in the Christian Church of Musebins’ day Tam un- 
able to say (Suicer does not give the word); but the use of it here 
shows that it was familiar at least in Palestine. Ttis said in Kraus’ 
Real-Lncyelop, d. christ. cliterth, sv. Wochentage, to occur in a 


ent and giving magnificent shows in honor of 
his birthday, the following event, truly worthy 
of record, occurred in the city of Caesarea. 
As it was an ancient custom to furnish the 
spectators more splendid shows when the 
emperors were present than at other times, — 
new and forcign spectacles taking the place of 
the customary amusements, such as animals 
brought from India or Ethiopia or other 
places, or men who could astonish the behold- 
ers with skillful bodily exercises, — it was neces- 
sary at this time, as the emperor was giving 
the exhibition, to add to the shows something 
more wondertul. And what should this be ? 
A witness of our doctrine was brought into 
the midst and endured the contest for the 
true and only religion. ‘This was Agapius, who, 
as we have stated a little above,’ was, with Thec- 
la, the second to be thrown to the wild beasts 
for food. Tle had also, three times and more, 
marched with malefactors from the prison to the 


2 


3 


}arena; and every time, after threats from the 


judge, whether in compassion or in hope that 
he might change his mind, had been reserved 
for other conflicts. But the emperor being 


|present, he was brought out at this time, as if 
Vor as} 


he had been appropriately reserved for this 
occasion, until the very word of the Saviour 
should be fulfilled in him, which through divine 
knowledge he declared to his disciples, that they 
should be brought before kings on account 


of their testimony unto him. Hewastaken 4 
into the midst of the arena with a certain 
malefactor who they said was charged with 
the murder of his master. But this mur- 5 


derer of his master, when he had been cast 

to the wild beasts, was deemed worthy of com- 
passion and humanity, almost like Barabbas in 
the time of our Saviour. And the whole theater 
resounded with shouts and cries of approval, 
because the murderer was humanely saved by 
the emperor, and deemed worthy of honor 
and freedom. But the athlete of religion 
was first summoned by the tyrant and prom- 
ised liberty if he would deny his profession. 
But he testified with a loud voice that, not for 
any fault, but for the religion of the Creator of 
the universe, he would readily and with pleasure 
endure whatever might be inflicted upon 
him. Having said this, he joined the deed 
to the werd, and rushed to meet a bear 
which had been let loose against him, surren- 
dering himself most cheerfully to be devoured 
by him. After this, as he still breathed, he was 
cast into prison. And living yet one day, stones 
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7 


deeree of Constantine, quoted in Eusebius’ }7ta Conse. LV. 18; but 
the text is doubtful, and at best, the use of it there proves no more 
as to the prevalence of the word than its use in the present case, for 
Kusebius simply gives, in his own language, the substance of Con- 
stantine’s edict, 

3 See above, chap. 3, § 1. 


£ Cfo Matt. x.28. 
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were bound to his feet, and he was drowned in 
the depths of the sea, Such was the martyrdom 
of Agapius. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 AGAIN, in Ceesarea, when the persecution 
had continued to the fifth year, on the sec- 
ond day of the month Xanthicus,! which is the 
fourth before the Nones of April, on the very 
Lord’s day of our Saviour’s resurrection,” Theo- 
dosia, a virgin from Tyre, a faithful and sedate 
maiden, not yet eighteen years of age, went up to 
certain prisoners who were confessing the king- 
dom of Christ and sitting before the judgment 
seat, and saluted them, and, as is probable, be- 
sought them to remember her when they 
came before the Lord. ‘Thereupon, as if she 
had committed a profane and impious act, 
the soldiers seized her and led her to the gov- 
ernor. And he immediately, like a madman and 
a wild beast in his anger, tortured her with dread- 
ful and most terrible torments in her sides and 
breasts, even to the very bones. And as she still 
breathed, and withal stood with a joyful and 
beaming countenance, he ordered her thrown into 
the waves of the sea. ‘Then passing from her to 
the other confessors, he condemned all of them 
to the copper mines in Phzeno in Palestine. 
Afterwards on the fifth of the month Dius,’ 
on the Nones of November according to 
the Romans, in the same city, Silvanus * (who 
at that time was a presbyter and confessor, but 
who shortly after was honored with the epis- 
copate and died a martyr), and those with 
him, men who had shown the noblest firmness 
in behalf of religion, were condemned by him 
to labor in the same copper mines, command 


2 


3 


1 i.e. April 2, 307: Eusebius is inconsistent with himself in this 
case. In chap. 3 aes he states that Apphianus suffered on April 
2, in the third fs ar of the persecution. But as shown in the note on 
that passage, Apphianus suffered in April, 306, and therefore, in that 
case, Husebius reckons the first year of the persecution as be; inning 
after the second of April. But in the present case he reckons it as 
beginning before the second of April, and the latter date as falling 
early in a new year of the persecution. ‘Phat the martyrdom re- 
corded in the present case actually took place in 307, and not in 308, 
as it must have done if Eusebius were consistent with hims ell, 
proved, first, by the fact that, in entering upon this new chi apter, he 
says, ‘‘ the persecution havin g continued’ to the fifth year,” implying 
thereby that the event which ‘he is about to relate took pl: ice at the 
beginning, not at the end, of the fifth seas and secondly, by the 
fact that later on, in this same chapter, while still relating the e vents 
of the fifth year, he recounts martyrdoms as taking pl: ice in the 
month of November (Dius). his is conclusive, for November of 
the fifth year can be only Novembe r, 307, and hence the April men- 
tioned in the present paragraph can be only April of the same year. 
Evidently Musebius did not reckon the beginning of the persecution 
in Palestine from a fixed day, but rather from the month Xanthicus 
(April). As a Consequence, the inconsistency into which he has 
fallen is not very strange; the second day of April might easily be 
reckoned cither-as one of the closing days of a year, or as the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year, In the pre sent cise, he evider itly forgot 
that he had prey iously used the former reckoning. 

2 1,C. aad aster Sunday. In the Syriac version, 
corded in the present chapter are put on a Sunday; 
Easter is not stated, 

3 i.e. November fifth, 

4 On Silvanus, who afterward became bishop of Gaza, sce above, 
bk. VIL. chap. 13. 
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EUSEBLIUS. (Mart. PAL. 
being first given that their ankles be dis- 
abled with hot irons. At the same time he 4 


delivered to the flames a man who was il- 

lustrious through numerous other confessions. 
This was Domninus, who was well known to all 
in Palestine for his exceeding fearlessness.’ 
After this the same judge, who was a crucl con- 
triver of suffering, and an inventor of devices 
against the doctrine of Christ, planned against 


| the pious punishments that had never been heard 


of. He condemned three to single pugilistic 
combat. He delivered to be devoured by wild 
beasts Auxentius, a grave and holy old man. 


Others who were in mature life he made eunuchs, 
and condemned them to the same mines. Yet 
others, after severe tortures, he cast into prison. 
Among these was my dearest friend Pamphi- 
lus,’ who was by reason of every virtue the 
most illustrious of the martyrs in our time. 


Urbanus first tested him in rhetorical phi- 5 
losophy and learning; and afterwards en- 
seas to compel him to sacrifice. But as 


he saw that he refused and in nowise regarded 
his threats, being exceedingly angry, he ordered 
him to be tormented with severest tortures. 
And when the brutal man, after he had 
almost satiated himself with these tortures 
by continuous and prolonged scrapings in his 
sides, was yet covered with shame before all, he 
put him also with the confessors in prison. 

But what recompense for his cruelty to 
the saints, he who thus abused the martyrs 
of Christ, shall receive from the Divine judg- 
ment, may be easily determined from the pre- 
ludes to it, in which immediately, and not long 
after his daring cruelties against Pamphilus, while 
he yet held the government, the Divine judg- 
ment came upon him. For thus suddenly, he who 
but yesterday was judging on the lofty tribunal, 
guarded by a band of soldiers, and ruling over 
the whole nation of Palestine, the associate and 
dearest friend and table companion of the tyrant 
himself, was stripped in one night, and over- 
whelmed with disgrace and shame before those 
who had formerly admired him as if he were him- 
self an emperor ; and he appeared cowardly and 
unmanly, uttering womanish cries and supplica- 
tions to all the people whom he had ruled. And 
Maximinus himself, in reliance upon whose favor 
Urbanus was formerly so arrogantly insolent, 
as if he loved him exceedingly for his deeds 
against us, was set asa harsh and most severe 
judge in this same Cvesarea to pronounce sen- 
tence of death against him, for the great dis- 
grace of the crimes of which he was con- 
victed. Let us say this in passing. <A suit- 
able time may come when we shall have lei- 
sure to relate the end and the fate of those impious 
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2 literally, freedom” (cAev@epca), 
VIL. chap. 32, note qo, 


5 Or “ frankness " 
6 On Pamphilus, see above, Lk. 
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men who especially fought against us,’ both of 
Maximinus himself and those with him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ul Up to the sixth year the storm had 
been incessantly raging against us. Before 
this time there had been a very large number 
of confessors of religion in the so-called Por- 
phyry quarry in ‘Vhebais, which gets its name 
from the stone found there. Of these, one 
hundred men, lacking three, together with women 
and infants, were sent to the governor of Pales- 
tine. When they confessed the God of the uni- 
verse and Christ, Firmilianus,! who had been 
sent there as governor in the place of Urbanus, 
directed, in accordance with the imperial com- 
mand, that they should be maimed by burning 
the sinews of the ankles of their left feet, and 
that their right eyes with the eyelids and pupils 
should first be cut out, and then destroyed by 
hot irons to the very roots. And he then sent 
them to the mines in the province to endure 

hardships with severe toil and suffering. 
2 But it was not sufficient that these only 
who suffered such miseries should be de- 
prived of their eyes, but those natives of Pales- 
tine also, who were mentioned just above as 
condemned to pugilistic combat, since they 
would neither receive food from the royal store- 
house nor undergo the necessary preparatory 
exercises. Having been brought on this ac- 
count not only before the overseers, but also 
before Maximinus himself, and haying man- 
ifested the noblest persistence in confession 
by the endurance of hunger and stripes, they 
received like punishment with those whom we 
have mentioned, and with them other con- 
fessors in the city of Ceesarea. Immedi- 
ately afterwards others who were gathered 
to hear the Scriptures read, were seized in Gaza, 
and some endured the same sufferings in the 
feet and eyes; but others were af fflicted with 
yet greater torments and with most terrible 
tortures in the sides. One of these, in 
body a woman, but in understanding a man, 
would not endure the threat of fornication, and 
spoke directly against the tyrant who entrusted 
the government to such cruel judges. She was 
first scourged and then raised aloft on the 
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7 Vhe death of Maximinus is related in Bk. TX. chap. 10. Noth- 
ing further is said in regard to Urbanus; but the fate of his succes- 
sor Firmilianus is recorded in chap. 11, below. It is quite possible 


ahat Eusebius, in the present case, ts referring to a more detailed 
statement of the fates of the various persecutors, which was to form 
the second part of the present work; ‘and it is possible, still further, 
that the appendix printed at the close of the eichth book is a trag 
ment of this second part, as sugyested by Lig uhttoot (see above 
29). 

1 Of) ‘rmilianus, the successor of Urbanus, we know only what 
is told us here and in chaps. 9 and 1, below, Tu the hitter chapter, 
his execution is recorded, 
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CRUPETIES PRACTISED BY TIRMINITANUS. 
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stake, and her sides lacerated. As those 
appointed for this purpose applied the tor- 
tures incessantly and severely at the command 
of the judge, another, with mind fixed, like the 
former, on virginity as her aim, —a woman who 
was altogether mean in form and contemptible 
in appearance, but, on the other hand, strong 
in soul, and endowed with an ‘understanding 
superior to her body,— being unable to bear 
the merciless and one and inhuman deeds, 
with a boldness beyond that of the combatants 
famed among the Greeks, cried out to the judge 
from the midst of the crowd: “ And how long 


6 


will you thus cruelly torture my sister?” But 
he was greatly enraged, and ordered the 
woman to be immediately seized. There- 7 


upon she was brought forward and havi ing 
called herself by the august name of the Say- 
iour, she was first urged by words to sacrifice, 
and as she refused she was dragged by force to 
the altar. But her sister continued to main- 
tain her former zeal, and with intrepid and 
resolute foot kicked the altar, and over- 
turned it with the fire that was on it. There- 
upon the judge, enraged like a wild beast, 
inflicted on her such tortures in her sides as 
he never had on any one before, striving al- 
most to glut himself with her, raw flesh. But 
when his madness was satiated, he bound them 
both together, this one and her whom she 
called sister, and condemned them to death 
by fire. It is said that the first of these was 
from the country of Gaza; the other, by name 
Valentina, was of Caesarea, and was well known 
to many. 

But how can I describe as it deserves the 
martyrdom which followed, with which the 
thrice-blessed Paul was honored. He was con- 
demned to death at the same time with them, 
under one sentence. At the time of his mar- 
tyrdom, as the executioner was about to cut 
oif his head, he requested a brief respite. 
‘This being granted, he first, in a clear and 
distinet voice, supplicated God in behalf of 
his fellow-Christians,” praying for their pardon, 
and that freedom might soon be restored to 
them. ‘Then he asked for the conversion of 
the Jews to God through Christ; and proceed- 
ing in order he requested the same things for 
the Samaritans, and besought that those Gen- 
tiles, who were in error and were ignorant of 
God, might come to a knowledge of him, and 
adopt the true religion. Nor did he leave 
neglected the mixed multitude who were 
standing around. After all these, oh! great 
and unspeakable forbearance ! he entreated 
the God of the universe for the judge who had 
+ contlemned him to death, and for the highest 
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rulers, and also for the one who was about to 
behead him, in his hearing and that of all pres- 
ent, beseeching that their sin toward him 
12. should not be reckoned against them. Hav- 
ing prayed for these things with a loud voice, 
and having, as one who was dying unjustly, moved 
almost all to compassion and tears, of his own 
accord he made himself ready, and submitted 
his bare neck to the stroke of the sword, and 
was adorned with divine martyrdom. ‘This took 
place on the twenty-fifth day of the month 
Panemus,’ which is the eighth before the Kalends 
of August. 
13 Such was the end of these persons. But 
not long after, one hundred and _ thirty ad- 
mirable athletes of the confession of Christ, from 
the land of Iegypt, endured, in Mgypt itself, at the 
command of Maximinus the same afilictions in 
their eyes and feet with the former persons, and 
were sent to the above-mentioned mines in Val- 
estine. But some of them were condémned to 
the mines in Cilicia. 


CHAPTER IX: 


1 AFTER such noble acts of the distin- 

guished martyrs of Christ, the flame of per- 
secution lessened, and was quenched, as it were, 
by their sacred blood, and relief and liberty were 
granted. to those who, for Christ’s sake, were 
laboring in the mines of Vhebais, and for a 
little time we were beginning to breath pure air. 
But by some new impulse, I know not what, he 


who held the power to persecute was 
2 again aroused against the Christians. Im- 


sates oe letters from Maximinus against 
us were published everywhere in every prov ince, 
The governors and the military prefect * urged by 

o / é / 


3 i. c. _July 25 (A.D. 308). See the table on p. 403, below. 

1This is the so-called lifth Mdict, and was issued (according to 
the aie S. Theodort) by Galerius and Maximinus, but was evi- 
dently inspired by Maximinus himself. Mason speaks of it as fol. 
lows: ‘It would be inaccurate to say that this Fifth Idict (if so we 
may call it) was worse than any of the foregoing. But there is in it 
a thin bitterness, a venomous spit fulness, which m: ay be noticed as 
characteristic of all the later part of the persecution, his spiteful- 
ness is due to two main facts. The first was that Paganism was he 
coming conscious of defeat; the Church had not yielded a sing 
point. The second fact was that the Church had no longer to de i 
with the sensible, statesmanlike hostility of Jiocletian, — not even 
with the bluff bloodiness of Maximic mn. Galerius himself was now, 
except in name, no longer persecutor-in-chief, He was content to 
follow the lead of a man who was in all ways even worse than hin- 
self. Galerius was indeed an Evil Beast; his nephew was more like 
the Crooked Serpent. ‘Vhe artful sour spirit of Maximin employed 
itself to invent, not larger measures of solid policy against his feared 
and hated foes, but petty tricks to annoy and sting then.) Mora 
fuller discussion of the edict, see Mason, p. 2 34 sq. It must have 
been published in the autumn of the year 308, for the martyrdom of 
Paul, recorded in the previous chapter, took place in July of that 
year, and some little time seems to have elapsed between that event 
- And the present. On the other hand, the martyrdoms mentioned be- 
low, in § 5, took place in November of this same year, so that we 
ean fix the date of the edict within:narrow limits. 

26 Tov TOY oTpaToneswy apyety emtTeTaymevos, Many regaril 
this officer as the privtorian prefect. But we should naturally ex- 
pect so high an official to be mentioned before the governors (1 yeto 
ves). It seems probable, in fact, that the comm: under in charge of 
the military forces of Palestine, or possibly of Syria, is referred to in 
the present case, See Valesius’ note, ad docu, 


edicts and letters and public ordinances the 
magistrates and generals and notaries® in all 
the cities to carry out the imperial decree, which 
ordered that the altars of the idols should with 
all speed be rebuilt; and that all men, women, 
and pane even ianmnts at the breast, should 
sacrifice and offer oblations ; and that with dili- 
fence and care they should cause them to taste 
of the execrable offerings ; and that the things 
for sale in the market should be polluted with 
libations from the sacrifices; and that guards 
should be stationed before the baths in order to 
defile with the abominable sacrifices those 

who went to wash in them. When these 3 
orders were being carried out, our people, 

as was natural, were at the beginning greatly 
distressed in mind; and even the unbelieving 
heathen blamed the severity and the exceeding 
absurdity of what was done. Tor these things 
appeared to them extreme and burdensome. 

As the heaviest storm impended over all 
every quarter, the divine power of our Saviour 
again infused such boldness into his athletes,* 
that without being drawn on or dragged forward 
by any one, they spurned the threats. 
Three of the faithful joining together, rushed 4 
on the governor as he was sacrificing to the 
lols, and cried out to him to cease from his 
delusion, there being no other God than the 
Maker and Creator of the universe. When he 
asked who they were, they confessed boldly 


that they were Christians. Vhereupon Fir- 5 
mihanus, being greatly enraged, sentenced 


them to capital punishment without inflicting 
tortures upon them. ‘The name of the eldest 
of these was Antoninus; of the next, Zebinas, 
who was a native of Ileutheropolis; and of 
the third Germanuse “ins took place=on the 
thirteenth of the: month Dius; the Idés of 
November,’ 

‘There was associated with them on the 6 
same day Knnathas, a woman from Scytho- 
polis, who was adorned with the chaplet of vir- 
ginity. She did not indeed do as they had 
done, but was dragged by force and brought 
before the Judge. She endured scourgings 7 
and cruel insults, which Maxys, a tribune of 
a neighboring district, w ithout the knowledge of 
the superior authority, dared to inflict upon her. 
Ife was a man worse than his name,’ sanguinary 
in other respects, exceedingly harsh, and alto- 
vether cruel, and censured by all who knew 
him. This man stripped the blessed woman of 


8 Or ‘town clerks,” TaBouAd prot. 

4 Tate rally, ‘rts athletes”? (a’rys), the antecedent of the pro- 
noun petty “the divine power, i 

6 iNaones £3, 308. 

q it aéus is nota Greek word. Ruinart, eta Martt. » P+ 327, Te- 
marks, «l2 a@ Syov's Re peeentele, apud qguos ntochos est pultca- 
nus acasas inercfare ? Vrutthe derive (Won Is, to say the least, 

very doubefnl. Cure ton throws no lig rht on the matter, “Lhe worl 
in the Syriae version seems to be simply a reproduction of the form 
found in the Greek oriinal, 


aed meena 
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CHAP.- 11.] 


all her clothing, so that she was covered only 
from her loins to her feet and the rest of her body 
was bare. And he led her through the entire city 
of Caesarea, and regarded it as a great thing to 
beat her with thongs while she was dragged 
8 through all the market-places. After such 
treatment she manifested the noblest con- 
stancy at the judgment seat of the governor him- 
self ; and the judge condemned her to be burned | 
alive. He also carried his rage against the pious 
to a most inhuman length and transeressed the 
laws of nature, not being ashamed even to deny 
burial to the lifeless bodies of the sacred 
9 men. Thus he ordered the dead to be ex- | 
posed in the open air as food for wild beasts 
and to be watched carefully by night and day. 
For many days a large number of men attended | 
to this savage and barbarous decree. And they 
looked out from their post of observation, as if 
it were a matter worthy of care, to sce that the 
dead bodies should not be stolen. And wild 
beasts and dogs and birds of prey scattered the 
human limbs here and there, and the whole city 
was strewed with the entrails and bones of 
10 men, so that nothing had ever appeared 
more dreadful and horrible, even to those 
who formerly hated us; though they bewailed 
not so much the calamity of those against whom 
these things were done, as the outrage against 
themselves and the common nature of man. 
11 For there was to be seen near the gates a 
spectacle beyond all description and tragic 
recital ; for not only was human flesh devoured 
in one place, but it was scattered in every place ; 
so that some said that limbs and masses of flesh 
and parts of entrails were to be seen even within 
the gates. 
12 After these things had continued for many 
days, a wonderful event occurred. ‘The air 
was clear and bright and the appearance of the 
sky most serene. When suddenly throughout 
the city from the pillars which supported the 
public porches many drops fell like tears; and 
the market places and streets, though there was 
no mist in the air, were moistened with sprinkled 
water, whence I know not. ‘Then immediately | 
it was reported everywhere that the carth, unable 
to endure the abomination of these things, had 
shed tears in a mysterious manner; and that as 
a rebuke to the relentless and unfecling nature 
of men, stones and lifeless wood had wept for 
what had happened. I know well that this ac- 
count may perhaps appear idle and fabulous to 


| 


those who come after us, but not to those to 
whom the truth was confirmed at the time.’ 


7 This is a glaring instance of uncritical credulity on Eusebius’ 
part, and yet even Crusé can say: “Perhaps some might smile at 
the supposed credulity of our author, but the wefyaec/e in this ac- 
count was not greater than the wadewity, and if man can perform 


miracles of vice, we can scarcely wonder if Providence should pre- 
sent, at least, miracles of admonition,” Cureton more sensibly re- 


ARES, PROBUS, ELIAS, AND OTHERS. 351 


CHAPTER X. 


On the fourteenth day of the following 1 
month Appelleus,' the nineteenth before the 
Kalends of January, certain persons from egypt 
were again seized by those who examined peo- 
ple passing the gates. ‘They had been sent to 
minister to the confessors in Cilicia. ‘They re- 
ceived the same sentence as those whom they 
had gone to help, being mutilated in their eyes 
and feet. Three of them exhibited in Ascalon, 
where they were imprisoned, marvelous bravery 
in the endurance of various kinds of martyrdom. 
One of them named Ares was condemned to 
the flames, and the others, called Probus? and 
Elias, were beheaded. 

On the eleventh day of the month Audy- 2 
neeus,” which is the third before the Ides of 
January, in the same city of Coesarea, Peter an 
ascetic, also called Apselamus,* from the village 
of Anea,’ on the borders of [leutheropolis, like 
purest gold, gave noble proof by fire of his faith 
in the Christ of God. ‘Though the judge and 
those around him besought him many times to 
have compassion on hinself, and to spare his 
own youth and bloom, he disregarded them, pre- 
ferring hope in the God of the universe to all 
things, even to life itself! A certain Asclepius, 
supposed to be" a bishop of the sect of Marcion, 
possessed as he thought with zeal for religion, 
but “not according to knowledge,” ended his 
life on one and the same funeral pyre. ‘These 
things took place in this manner. 


ChrAP DE Rex L, 


Ir is time to describe the great and cele- 1 
brated spectacle of Pamphilus,’ a man thrice 
dear to me, and of those who finished their 
course with him. They were twelve in all; being 
counted worthy of apostolic grace and num- 


iber. Of these the leader and the only one 2 


honored with the position of presbyter at 
Cesarea, was Pamphilus; a man who through 


marks: §*This, which doubtless was produced by natural causes, 
scemed miraculous to Eusebius, more especially if he looked upon 
it as fulfilling a propheey of our Lord — Luke xix. go: ‘1 tell you, 
that if these shold hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
ery out.’ Ste also Hab, it. 11.” 

“Lie, Dee, ry, 308 (see the tables on p. 403, below). ’ 

2 "Lhe majority of the codices read tlpowos, but as Valesius re- 
marks, such a proper name ts quite unknown in ( rreck, and the form 
probably arose from a confusion of B and g, which in ancient MSS. 
were written alike, Two of our existing codices read Ipofos, and 
this has been adopted by Zimmermann and Heinichen, whom | 
have followed in the text. 

3 ie. Jan. 

4 In the Syri 


west of Jerusalem. ; ; ; : : 

6 eipac doxwv. Eusebius did not wish to admit that he was a 
bishop ina true sense. 7 Rom. x. 2. 

1 On Pauiphilus, see above, Bk. VIT, chap. 32, note 4o. 
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his entire life was celebrated for every virtue, 
for renouncing and despising the world, for shar- 
ing his possessions with the needy, for contempt 
of earthly hopes, and for philosophic deport- 
ment and exercise. He especially excelled all 
in our time in most sincere devotion to the 
Divine Scriptures and indefatigable industry in 


whatever he undertook, and in his helpful- 


3 ness to his relatives and associates. Ina 


separate treatise on his life,? consisting of| 


three books, we have already described the excel- 
lence of his virtue. Referring to this work those 
who delight in such things and desire to know 
them, let us now consider the martyrs in order. 
4 Second after Pamphilus, Vales, who was 
honored for his venerable gray hair, entered 
the contest. He was a deacon from Ilia,’ an 
old man of gravest appearance, and versed in the 
Divine Scriptures, if any one ever was. He had 
so laid up the memory of them in his heart that 
he did not need to look at the books if he under- 
took to repeat any passage of Scripture. 
5 The third was Paul from the city of 
Jamna,* who was known among them as 
most zealous and fervent in spirit. Previous to 
his martyrdom, he had endured the conflict of 
confession by cauterization. 
After these persons had continued in prison 
for two entire years, the occasion of their mar- 
tyrdom was a second arrival of Mgyptian 
6 = brethren who suffered with them. ‘They 
had accompanied the confessors in Cili- 
cia to the mines there and were returning to 
their homes. At the entrance of the gates of 
Ceesarea, the guards, who were men of barba- 
rous character, questioned them as to who they 
were and whence they came. ‘They kept back 
nothing of the truth, and were seized as malefac- 
tors taken in the very act. ‘hey were five 
7 in number. When brought before the ty- 
rant, being very bold in his presence, they 
were immediately thrown into prison. On the 
next day, which was the nineteenth of the month 
Peritius,’. according to the Roman reckoning 
the fourteenth before the Kalends of March, they 
were brought, according to command, before the 
judge, with Pamphilus and his associates whom 
we have mentioned. Tirst, by all kinds of tor- 
ture, through the invention of strange and yari- 
ous machines, he tested the invincible constancy 


2 On Eusebius’ Life of Pamphilus, see above, p. 28 sq. 

3 i.e. Jerusalem. 

4 ahs ‘lapviroy méAews. Jamna, or Jamnia, was a town of 
Judea, lying west of Jerusalem, near the sea. 

5 ice. Feb. 19 (see the table on p. 403, below). We learn from 
* chap. 7, §§ 3-5, that Pamphilus was thrown into prison in the fifth 

ear of the persecution and as late as November of that year, ie. 

pecvecd November, 307, and April, 308. Since he had lain two 
whole years in prison (according to § 5, above), the date referred to 
in the present passaye must be ebruary of the year 310, “Phe mar- 
tyrdom of Pamphilus is commonly, for aught L know to the contrary, 
uniformly put in the year 309, as the seventh year of the persecu- 
tion is nearly synehrouous with that year. Tut that the common 
date is a mistake is plain enough from the present chapter. 
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of the Egyptians. Having practised these 8 
cruelties upon the leader’* of all, he asked 

him first who he was. He heard in reply thename 
of some prophet instead of his proper name. 
lor it was their custom, in place of the names 
of idols given them by their fathers, if they had 
such, to take other names; so that you would 


-hear them calling themselves Elijah or Jeremiah 


or Isaiah or Samuel or Daniel, thus showing 
themselves inwardly true Jews, and the genuine 
Israel of God, not only in deeds, but in the 
names which they bore. When Firmilianus had 
heard some such name from the martyr, and did 
not understand the force of the word, he 
asked next the name of his country. But 9 
he gave a second answer similar to the for- 
mer, saying that Jerusalem was his country, 
meaning that of which Paul says, “Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is our mother,’ ® 
and, “Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Je- 
rusalem.’’’ This was what he meant; but 10 
the judge thinking only of the earth, sought 
diligently to discover what that city was, and in 
what part of the world it was situated. And 
therefore he applied tortures that the truth 
might be acknowledged. But the man, with 
his hands twisted behind his back, and his feet 
crushed by strange machines, asserted firmly 
that he had spoken the truth. And being 11 
questioned again repeatedly what and where 
the city was of which he spoke, he said that it 
was the country of the pious alone, for no 
others should have a place in it, and that it 
lay toward the far Kast and the rising sun. 
He philosophized about these things ac- 12 
cording to his own understanding, and was 
in nowise turned from them by the tortures with 
which he was afflicted on every side. And as if 
he were without flesh or body he seemed insen- 
sible of his sufferings. Dut the judge being 
perplexed, was impatient, thinking that the 
Christians were about to establish a city some- 
where, inimical and hostile to the Romans. 
And he inquired much about this, and investi- 
gated where that country toward the Kast 
was located. But when he had foralong 18 
time lacerated the young man with scourg- 
ings, and punished him with all sorts of tor- 
ments, he perceived that his persistence in what 
he had said could not be changed, and passed 
against him sentence of death. Such a scene 
was exhibited by what was done to this man. 
And having inflicted similar tortures on the others, 
he sent them away in the same manner. 

‘Then being wearied and perceiving that 14 


ia zporyopos, literally fadvocate,” or ‘ defender,” 

" Gal. iv. 26, 

7 Heb. xii. 22. Upon Eusebius’ view of the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, see above, Uk, IIL. chap, 25, note 1, 
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CHAP, I1.] 


PAMPHILUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


208 


he punished the men in vain, having satiated 


his Companions. 
ready under former tortures they had manifested 
an unchangeable zeal for the faith, he asked them 
if they would now obey. And receiving from 
every one of them only this one answer, as their 
last word of confession in martyrdom, he inflicted 
on them punishment similar to the others. 
NG When this had been done, a young man, 
one of the household servants of Pa mphilus 
who had been educated in the noble life and 
instruction of such a man, learning the sentence 
passed upon his master, cried out from the 
midst of the crowd asking that their bodies 
16 might be buried. Thereupon the judge, 
not a man, but a wild beast, or if anything 
more savage than a wild beast, giving no con- 
sideration to the young man’s age, asked him 
only the same question. When he learned that 
he confessed himself a Christian, as if he had 
been wounded by a dart, swelling with rage, he 
ordered the tormentors to use their utmost 
17 power against him. And when he saw that 
he refused to sacrifice as commanded, he 
ordered them to scrape him continually to his 
very bones and to the inmost recesses of his 
bowels, not as if he were human flesh but as if 
he were stones or wood or any lifeless thing. 
But after long persistence he saw that this was 
in vain, as the man was speechless and insensible 
and almost lifeless, his body being worn out 
18 bythe tortures. Lut being inflexibly merci- 
less and inhuman, he ordered him to be 
committed straightway, as he was, to a slow fire. 
And before the death of his earthly master, 
though he had entered later on the conflict, he 
received release from the body, while those who 
had been zealous about the others were yet 
19 delaying. One could then see Porphyry,* 
like one who had come off victorious in every 
conflict, his body covered with dust, but his 
countenance cheerful, after such sufferings, with 
courageous and exulting mind, advancing to 
death. And as if truly filled with the Divine 
Spirit, covered only with his philosophic robe 
thrown about him as a cloak, soberly and intelli- 
gently he directed his friends as to what he 
wished, and beckoned to them, preserving still 
a cheerful countenance even at the stake. But 
when the fire was kindled at some distance 


around him in a circle, having inhaled the flame 


into his mouth, he continued most nobly in silence 
from that time till his death, after the single 


‘word which he uttered when the flame first 


touched him, and he cried out for the help of 


8 The reference is still to the same slave of Pamphilus whose 
tortures Eusebius has just been describing, as we learn from the 
Syriac version, where the slave's name is piven at the beginning of 
the account, 


VOLE. i, A 


| 
| 


| Jesus the Son of God. 
his desire, he proceeded against Pamp Shilus and | 


And having learned that al- | 


Such was the contest of 
Porphyry. 

His death was reported to Pamphilus 20 
by a messenger, Seleucus. He was one 
of the confessors from the army. As the 
bearer of such a message, he was forthwith 
deemed worthy of a similar lot. For as soon 


as he related the death of Porphyry, and had 


saluted one of the martyrs with a kiss, some 
of the soldiers seized him and led him to the 
governor. And he, as if he would hasten him on 
to be a companion of the former on the way to 
heaven, commanded that he be put to death 

immediately. This man was from Cappado- 21 
cia, and belonged to the select band of sol- 

diers, and had obtained no small honor in those 
things which are esteemed among the Romans. 
For in stature and bodily strength, and size and 
vigor, he far excelled his fellow-soldiers, so that 
his appearance was matter of common talk, and 
his whole form was admired on account of 

its size and symmetrical proportions. At 22 
the beginning of the persecution he was 

prominent in the conflicts of confession, through 
his patience under scourging. After he left the 
army he set himself to imitate zealously the re- 
ligious ascetics, and as if he were their father 
and guardian he showed himself a bishop and 
patron of destitute orphans and defenceless 
widows and of those who were distressed with 
penury or sickness. It is likely that on this 
account he was deemed worthy of an extraor- 
dinary call to martyrdom by God, who rejoices 
in such things more than in the smoke and 

blood of sacrifices. He was the tenth ath- 23 
lete among those whom we have mentioned 

as meeting their end on one and the same day. 
On this day, as was fitting, the chief gate was 
opened, and a ready way of entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven was given to the martyr 
Pamphilus and to the others with him. 

In the footsteps of Seleucus came Theo- 24 
dulus, a grave and pious old man, who be- 
longed to the governor’s household, and had 
been honored by Firmilianus himself more than 
all the others in his house on account of his 
age, and because he was a father of the third 
generation, and also on account of the kindness 
and most faithful conscientiousness which he 
had manjfested toward him.’ As he pursued 
the course of Seleucus when brought before his 
master, the latter was more angry at him than at 
those OHS had preceded him, and condemned him 
to endure the martyrdom of the Saviour on 
the cross.” As there lacked yet one to fill 25 
up the number of the twelve martyrs of 


9 Tread rept atrdoy with Zimmermann, Heinichen, Burton, and 
Migne. ‘he MSS. all have wept abrovs, which can hardly have 
stood in the original. 

W” ‘Phe common mode of punishment inflicted on slayes. 
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354 THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 
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whom we have spoken, Julian came to complete 
it. He had just arrived from abroad, and had 
not yet entered the gate of the city, when hav- 
ing learned about the martyrs while still on the 


way, he rushed at once, just as he was, to see| 


them. When he beheld the tabernacles of the 
saints prone on the ground, being filled with 
joy, he embraced and kissed them all. 
26 The ministers of slaughter straightway seized 
him as he was doing this and led him to 
Firmilianus. Acting as was his custom, he con- 
demned him to a slow fire. Thereupon Julian, 
leaping and exulting, in a loud voice gave thanks 
to the Lord who had judged him worthy of such 
things, and was honored with the crown 
27 of martyrdom. He was a Cappadocian by 
birth, and in his manner of life he was most 
circumspect, faithful and sincere, zealous in all 
other respects, and animated by the Holy Spirit 
himself. 
Such was the company which was thought 
worthy to enter into martyrdom with Pam- 
28 philus. By the command of the impious 
governor their sacred and truly holy bodies 
were kept as food for the wild beasts for four 
days and as many nights. But since, strange to 
say, through the providential care of God, noth- 
ing approached them,—neither beast of prey, 
nor bird, nor dog,—they were taken up unin- 
jured, and after suitable preparation were buried 
in the customary manner. 
29 When the report of what had been done 
to these men was spread in all directions, 
Adrianus and Eubulus, having come from. the 
so-called country of Manganaea" to Cresarea, to 
see the remaining confessors, were also asked at 
the gate the reason for their coming; and _hav- 
ing acknowledged the truth, were brought to 
Firmilianus. But he, as was his custom, without 
delay inflicted many tortures in their sides, and 
condemned them to be devoured by wild 
80 beasts. 
the month Dystrus,” the third before the 
Nones of March, which was regarded as the 
birthday of the tutelary divinity of Czsarea,” 
Adrianus was thrown to a lion, and afterwards 
slain with the sword. But Eubulus, two days 
later, on the Nones of March, that is, on the 
seventh of the month Dystrus, when the judge 
had earnestly entreated him to enjoy by sacrific- 
ing that which was considered freedom among 
them, preferring a glorious death for religion to 
transitory life, was made like the other an offer- 


11 Of the so-called country of Mayyavaia I know nothing, The 
Syriac version reads Batanea, which was a district of country lying 
to the northeast of Palestine, and it may be that Manganea was 
another name for the same region. 

12 j,e. March 5, 310. 

43 Tt was the universal custom in ancient times for a city to have 
its special tutelary divinity, to which it looked for protection and to 
which it paid especial honor. ‘Vhe name of the Cwsarean deity is 
unknown to us, 


After two days, on the fifth of 


ing to wild beasts, and as the last of the martyrs 
in Czesarea, sealed the list of athletes. ; 

It is proper also to relate here, howina 81 
short time the heavenly Providence came 
upon the impious rulers, together with the tyrants 
themselves. For that very Iirmilianus, who had 
thus abused the martyrs of Christ, after suffering 
with the others the severest punishment, was put 
to death by the sword. 

Such were the martyrdoms which took place 
at Cresarea during the entire period of the per- 
secution. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I THINK it best to pass by all the other events 
which occurred in the meantime: such as those 
which happened to the bishops of the churches, 
when instead of shepherds of the rational’ flocks of 
Christ, over which they presided in an unlawful 
manner, the divine judgment, considering them 
worthy of such a charge, made them keepers of 
camels,” an irrational beast? and very crooked in 
the structure of its body, or condemned them to 
have the care of the imperial horses ;—and 
I pass by also the insults and disgraces and tor- 
tures they endured from the imperial overseers 
and rulers on account of the sacred vessels and 
treasures of the Church; and besides these the 
lust of power on the part of many, the disorderly 
and unlawful ordinations, and the schisms among 
the confessors themselves; also the novelties 
which were zealously devised against the rem- 
nants of the Church by the new and factious 
members, who added innovation after innovation 
and forced them in unsparingly among the calam- 
ities of the persecution, heaping misfortune upon 
misfortune. I judge it more suitable to shun 
and avoid the account of these things, as I said 
at the beginning.* But such things as are sober 
and praiseworthy, according to the sacred word, 
—‘‘and if there be any virtue and praise,” °— 
I consider it most proper to tell and to record, 
and to present to believing hearers in the his- 
tory of the admirable martyrs. And after this 
I think it best to crown the entire work with 
an account of the peace which has appeared 
unto us from heaven, 


CHAPTER XIIT. 


. 


Tue seventh year of ouz conflict was 1 
completed ; and the hostile measures which 


1 Aoytxov, 

2 “ Tt was a punishment among the Romans that freemen should 
be condemned to take care of the emperor's horses or camels, and to 
perform other personal offices of that kind’? (Walesius), Vor fuller 
particulars, sce Valesius’ note ad docu. Inthe elets of St, Mar- 
cedins (who was bishop of Rome) we are told that he was set by 
Maximian to groom his horses in a church which the emperor had 
turned into a stable, 3 adoyou Cwov. 

4Cf, bk. VIL. chap. 2, §§ 2 and 3, and the note on that passage. 

5 Phil. iv, 8. 
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CHAP, 13.] 


JOHN’S WONDERFUL MEMORY. 355 


had continued into the eighth year were gradu- 
ally and quietly becoming less severe. A large 
number of confessors were collected at the cop- 
per mines in Palestine, and were acting with 
considerable boldness, so far as even to build 
places of worship. But the ruler of the prov- 
ince, a cruel and wicked man, as his acts against 
the martyrs showed, having come there and 
learned the state of affairs, communicated it to 
the emperor, writing in accusation what- 
2 ever he thought best. Thereupon, being 
appointed superintendent of the mines, he 
divided the band of confessors as if by a royal 
decree, and sent some to dwell in Cyprus and 
others in Lebanon, and he scattered others in 
different parts of Palestine and ordered 
38 them to labor in various works. And, se- 
lecting the four who seemed to him to be 
the leaders, he sent them to the commander of 
the armies in that section. These were Peleus 
and Nilus,' Egyptian bishops, also a presbyter,’ 
and Patermuthius, who was well known among 
them all for his zeal toward all. The .com- 
mander of the army demanded of them a denial 
of religion, and not obtaining this, he condemned 
them to death by fire. 
4 There were others there who had been 
allotted to dwell in a separate place by 
themselves, —such of the confessors as on ac- 
count of age or mutilations, or for other bodily 
infirmities, had been released from service. 
Silvanus,? a bishop from Gaza, presided over 
them, and set a worthy and genuine ex- 
5 ample of Christianity. This man_ having 
from the first day of the persecution, and 
throughout its entire continuance, been eminent 
for his confessions in all sorts of conflicts, had 
been kept all that time that he might, so to 
speak, set the final seal upon the whole con- 
6 flict in Palestine. There were with him 
many from Egypt, among whom was John, 
who surpassed all in our time in the excellence 
of his memory. He had formerly been deprived 
of his sight. Nevertheless, on account of his 
eminence in confession he had with the others 
suffered the destruction of his foot by cauteriza- 
tion. And although his sight had been destroyed 
he was subjected to the same burning with fire, 
the executioners aiming after everything that 
was merciless and pitiless and cruel and in- 
7 human. Since hé was such a man, one 
would not be so much astonished at his 
habits and his philosophic life, nor would he 
seem so wonderful for them, as for the strength 
of his memory. For he had written whole books 


1 On Peleus and Nilus, see above, Bk. VIII. chap. 13, note 8. 
Peleus is called Paul in the Syriac version. 

2 The name of this man is given as Elias in the Syriac version; 
but both he and Patermuthius are called laymen, 

8 On Silvanus, bishop of Gaza, see above, Ik, VIII, chap. 13, 
note 6, 


Aa 


of the Divine Scriptures, “not in tables of 
stone” as the divine apostle says, neither on 
skins of animals, nor on paper which moths and 
time destroy, but truly “in fleshy tables of the 
heart,’* in a transparent soul and most pure 
eye of the mind, so that whenever he wished he 
could repeat, as if from a treasury of words, any 
portion of the Scripture, whether in the law, or the 
prophets, or the historical books, or the gospels, 
or the writings of the apostles. 

I confess that I was astonished when I 8 
first saw the man as he was standing in the 
midst of a large congregation and repeating 
portions of the Divine Scripture. While I only 
heard his voice, I thought that, according to the 
custom in the meetings, he was reading. But 
when I came near and perceived what he was 
doing, and observed all the others standing 
around him with sound eyes while he was using 
only the eyes of his mind, and yet was speak- 
ing naturally like some prophet, and far excell- 
ing those who were sound in body, it was im- 
possible for me not to glorify God and wonder. 
And I seemed to see in these deeds evident and 
strong confirmation of the fact that true man- 
hood consists not in excellence of bodily ap- 
pearance, but in the soul and understanding 
alone. lor he, with his body mutilated, mani- 
fested the superior excellence of the power that 
was within him. 

But as to those whom we have mentioned 9g 
as abiding in a separate place, and attend- 
ing to their customary duties in fasting and 
prayer and other exercises, God himself saw fit 
to give them a salutary issue by extending his 
right hand in answer to them. The bitter foe, 
as they were armed against him zealously 
through their prayers to God, could no longer 
endure them, and determined to slay and destroy 
them from off the earth because they troubled 
him. And God permitted himto accomplish 10 
this, that he might not be restrained from 
the wickedness he desired, and that at the same 
time they might receive the prizes of their mani- 
fold conflicts. ‘Therefore at the command of 
the most accursed Maximinus, forty, lacking 
one,® were beheaded in one day. 

These martyrdoms were accomplished 11 
in Palestine during eight complete years ; 
and of this description was the persecution in 
our time. Beginning with the demolition of 
the churches, it increased greatly as the rulers 
rose up from time to time against us. In these 
assaults the multiform and various conflicts of 
those who wrestled in behalf of religion produced 
an innumerable multitude of martyrs in every 
province, —in the regions extending from 
Libya and throughout all Egypt, and Syria, and 
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CHURCH VIsTORY SOF 


EUSEBIUS. (Marr. Pat. 


from the East round about to the district of| 
Illyricum. 
12 But the countries beyond these, all Italy 
and Sicily and Gaul, and the regions toward | 
the setting sun, in Spain, Mauritania, and Africa, 
suffered the war of persecution during less than | 
two years,’ and were deemed worthy of a speed- | 
ier divine visitation and peace; the heavenly | 
Providence sparing the singleness of purpose 
13 and faith of those men. For what had | 
never before been recorded in the annals of 
the Roman government, first took place in our! 
day, contrary to all expectation ; for during the | 
persecution in our time the empire 
into two parts... The brethren dwelling in the’ 
part of which we have just spoken “enjoyed: 


7 On the cessation of the persecution in the West at the accession 
of Maxentius, see Bk. VIII. chap, 14, mote r. 

8 On the division of the empire to which Eusebius here refers, 
see above, Bk. VILL. chap. 13, note 17. | 


| trials without number. 


was divided | ° 


| The edict is given in fullin Bk. WITT. chap. 


peace ; but those in the other part endured 
But when the divine 14 


grace kindly and compassionately mani- 


fested its care for us too, then truly our rulers 


also, those very ones through whom the wars 


against us had been formerly carried on, changed 
their minds in a most wonderful manner, and 
published a recantation;® and by favorable 
edicts and mild decrees concerning us, extin- 
guished the conflagration against us. This re- 


_cantation also must be recorded.” 


L go the toler: ations edict of Galerius, published in the spring of 
eae e above, Bk. VIII. ch Ps 27, note 1, 
16 me wank 1 seem that the edict was originally appended to this 
shorter recension of the martyrs (the longer recension 1s complete in 
its present form, and contains no hint of such an addition). Very 
likely it was dropped with the second half of the work (sce above, 
p 2y) as unnecessary, when the first half was inserted in the //estory. 
17, above. 

Mo rept tw ev Lladacoriy papTupyoavTwH TeAus. 
of the work, see above, p. 342, note 1. 
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BOOK IX. 


CHAPTERS. 
The Pretended Relaxation. 


1 THE imperial edict of recantation, which 

has been quoted above,’ was posted in all 
parts of Asia and in the adjoining provinces. 
After this had been done, Maximinus, the tyrant 
in the East, —a most impious man, if there ever 
was one, and most hostile to the religion of the 
God of the universe, — being by no means satis- 
fied with its contents,” instead of sending the 
above-quoted decree to the governors under him, 

gave them verbal commands to relax the 
2 war against us. For since he could not in 

any other way oppose the decision of his 
superiors, keeping the law which had been al- 
ready issued secret, and taking care that it 
might not be made known in the district under 
him, he gave an unwritten order to his gov- 
ernors that they should relax the persecution 

against us. 


3 mand to each other in writing. Sabinus,’ 


They communicated the com- | 


at least, who was honored with the highest | 


official rank among them, 


communicated the, 


will of the emperor to the provincial governors | 


in a Latin epistle, the translation of which is as 
follows : 

4 “With continuous and most devoted ear- 
nestness their Majesties, our most divine 

masters, the emperors,* formerly directed the 

minds of all men to follow the holy and correct 


course of life, that those also who seemed to) 


live in a manner foreign to that of the Romans, 
should render the worship due to the immortal 
gods. But the obstinacy and most unconquer- 
able determination of some went so far that they 
could neither be turned back from their pur- 
pose by the just reason of the command, nor be 

intimidated by the impending punishment. 
5 Since therefore it has come to pass that by 

such conduct many have brought them- 
selves into danger, their Majesties, our most 
powerful masters, the emperers, in the exalted 


1 The toleration edict of Galerius, given in Bk, VIII. chap. 17. 
2 For the reason of Maximin’s failure to join with the other em- 
perors in the issue of this edict, see Bk. VIIL. chap, 17, note 1, 

3 Of Sabinus we know only what is told us here, He seems to 
haye been Maximin’s prime minister, or privtorian prefect (Tw Twy 
éLoxwratwy erapyor af (WMAaTe TETLTWEVOS, Eusebius says of him). 
He is mentioned again in chap. 9, where an epistle of Maximin 

addressed to him is quoted. 

‘ Literally, “the divinity of our most divine masters, the em- 
perors.” The style throughout the epistle is of an equs ally stilted 
character. 


! wisdom.” 
| least directly inspired, by Maximin himself. 


not mean nox lrcere (‘' 


nobility of piety, esteeming it foreign to their 
Majesties’ purpose to bring men into so great 
danger for such a cause, have commanded ‘their 
devoted servant, myself, to write to thy wisdom,° 
that if any Christian be found engaging in the 
worship of his own people, thou shouldst ab- 
stain from molesting and endangering him, and 
shouldst not suppose it necessary to punish any 
one on this pretext. For it has been proved by 
the experience of so long a time that they can 
in no way be persuaded to abandon such 
obstinate conduct. Therefore it should be 6 
thy care to write to the curators ® and mag- 


listrates and district overseers’ of every city, 


that they may know that it is not necessary for 
them to give further attention to this mat- 
ter.”% Thereupon the rulers of the prov- 7 


® Literally, ‘‘ have commanded my devyotedness to write to thy 
It is clear that the communication was dictated, or at 


® tous Aoytotas, commonly used to translate the Latincuratores 
urbriuin. 

7 trols atpatnyovs (the common designation for the chief magis- 
trates of cities in the eastern part of the empire) Kat Tovs mpamoat- 
TOVS Tov TAyOU. 

5 The MSS. all read ypaupartos, but Walesius conjectures that 
Toaymaros is the true reading, and his conjecture is supported by 
Nicephorus, who has dpovrida mept xptotiavav motecoar. Stroth 
follows Valesius, and I have done the same. Heinichen remarks: 
“Sod non necessar ta, credo, esthaec emendatio, tnemo eaden fere 
evsistet sententta por ypaupatos, hoc modo: ut scient sibt non 
licere operam dare sc. ut facile tuteliigitur persequendts 
Christtants, ultra hoc scriplum, td est, mags quant hoc 
are upto est destgnatum.,” Closs interprets in the same w ay, translat- 
ing: ‘ dass sie sich nicht weiter, als in diesem Schreiben befohlen i ist, 
mut den Christen zu befassen haben.” The Greek, however, does not 
seem to me to admit of this interpretation (it reads iva yrwer, 
TEPALTEPW AUTOLS TOUTOV TOV ypauatos PpovTida ToretoAat pn 

TooayKel’), and there seems to be no other alternative than to 
change the word ypaumaros to mpayuaros, or at least give it the 
meaning of tpaymatos, as Mason does, without emending the text 
(thouzh Jam not aware that ypanmua can legitimately be rendered 
in any such way). Iam inclined to think that the word segotinmt 
stood in the original, and that it was translated by the word mpayua. 
Had efrsteda or drttere been used, referring to the present docu- 
ment, —and it could not well refer to anything else, —we should 
expect Eusebius to translate by émtoAy, for he calls the docu- 
ment an emtaToAy in § 3, above. On the other hand, if se riptura, 
or any other similar word, had been used and tra anslated ypaupa by 
Eusebius, we should have expected him to call the document a 
yeauna, not an emiatoAy in § 3. 

The general drift of the letter cannot be mistaken. As Mason 
paraphrases it: ‘In other words, Christianity strictly is still illicit, 
though in particular cases not to be punished as severely as hereto- 
fore; and the emperor, though forced for the present not to reguere 
you to persecute, will expect you not to relax your exertions more 
than can be helped.” Mason justly emphasizes in the same connec- 
tion the use of the words »» mpoonxecy in the last clause, which do 
it is not-permitted ") as Valesius, followed 
by many. others, render them, but ‘it is not necessary, PEO vhey, 
need not.” Tt is plain that Maximin made his concesstons very un- 
willingly and only because compelled to; and it is clear that he 
suppre ssed the edict of G: dertus, and substituted weneral and not 
wholly unambiguous directions of his own, in order that as little as 
possible might be done for the Christians, and that he might be left 
free for a future time when he should find himself in a more inde- 
yendent position; he evidently did not care to compromise and 
hs amper himself by officially sanctioning the full and explicit tolera- 
tion accorded in the edict of Galerius. 


Maximin’s attitude in the matter, sce Mason, p. 309 sy. As he 
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eens 


inces, thinking that the purpose of the things 
which were written was truly made known to 


them, declared the imperial will to the cura-| 


tors and magistrates and prefects of the various 
districts® in writing. But they did not limit 
themselves to writing, but sought more quickly to 
accomplish the supposed will of the emperor in 
deeds also. ‘Vhose whom they had imprisoned 
on account of their confession of the Deity, they 
set at liberty, and they released those of ‘them 
who had been sent to the mines for punishment ; 

for they erroneously supposed that this was 
8 the true will of the emperor. And when 

these things had thus been done, immedi- 
ately, like a light shining forth in a dark night, 
one could see in every city congregations gi ath- 
ered and assemblies thronged, and meetings ‘held 
according to their custom. And every one of 
the unbelieving heathen was not a little aston- 
ished at these things, wondering at so marvelous 
a transformation, and exclaiming that the God 

of the Christians was great and alone true. 
9 And some of our people, who had faith- 

fully and bravely sustained the conflict of 


persecution, again became frank and bold toward | 


all; but as many as had been diseased in the 
faith and had been shaken in their souls by the 
tempest, strove eagerly for healing, beseeching 
and imploring the strong to stretch out to them 
a saving hand, and supplicating God to be 
10 merciful unto them. ‘hen also the noble 
athletes of religion who had been set free 
from their sufferings in the mines returned to 
their own homes. Happily and joyfully they 
passed through every city, full of unspeakable 
pleasure and of a boldness which cannot 
11 be expressed in words. Great crowds of 
men pursued their journey along the high- 
ways and through the market-places, praising 
God with hymns. and psalms. And you might 
have seen those who a little while before had 
been driven in bonds from their native countries 
under a most cruel sentence, returning with 
bright and joyful faces to their own firesides ; 
so that even they who had formerly thirsted for 
our blood, when they saw the unexpected won- 
der, congratulated us on what had taken place. 


CHAPTER f1. 
The Subsequent Reverse. 


al Bur the tyrant who, as we have said, 
ruled over the districts of the Orient, a 


rem arks, it ages talicont a wonder that the judyves interpreted Maxt- 
min's document in ascense so favorable to the brotherhood as they 
really did. ‘Vhough no effectual security was given against the re- 
currence of the late atrocities, the Persecution of Diocletian was at 
anend,eveninthe Bast. Uhe subordinate officers issued and posted 
Iocal mandates, which conceded more than they were bidden to 
concede,” Y tury Kar’ aypous eEmLTETaypevors, 


Antioch was Theotecnus,' 
| 


thorough hater of the good and an enemy of 
every virtuous person, as he was, could no longer 
bear this ; and indeed he did not permit matters 
to go on in this way quite six months.) Devis- 
ing all possible means of destroying the peace, 
he first attempted to restrain us, under a pre- 
text,’ from meeting in the cemeteries. 
Then through the agency of some wicked 2 
aes he sent an embassy to himself against 

us,* inciting the citizens of Antioch to ask from 
him as a very great favor that he would by no 
means permit any of the Christians to dwell in 
their country; and others were secretly induced 
to do the same thing. ‘The author of all this in 
a violent and wicked 
man, who was an impostor, and whose character 
was foreign to his name.’ He appears to have 
been the curator ® of the city. 


1 The Edict of Galerius was issued in April, 311 (see Lactantius, 
de Sfo rt. pi rs. 35, and Bk. VILL. chap. 17, note 1, above), so that 
Maximin’s change of policy, recorded in this chapter, must have 
hegun an ¢ Jetober, or thereabouts. Valesius supposes that the death 
of G tlerius was the cause of Maximin’s return to persccuting meas- 
ures. Dut fe died, not some months after the TeSuee of the 
edict, as Valesius, and others after him, assert, but within a few 
days after it, aS is directly stated by Lactantius (7écd.), whose ac- 
curacy in this case there 1s no reason to question. Another mis- 
statement made by Valesius in the same connection, and repeated 
hy Heinichen, Crusé, and others, is that M: ixinun became Augustus 
only after the death of Galerius. Vhe truth is, he was recognized 
as an Augustus in 308 (sve Lactantius, 27d. chap. 32; and Dk. VIIT, 
chap. 13, note 22, above). ‘he cause of the renewal of the persecu- 
tion seems to have been simply impatience at the exultation of the 
Chureh and at the wonderful recuperative power revealed the moment 
the pressure was taken otf “That it was not renewed sooner was 
doubtless due to the more important imatters which engaged the 
attention of Maximinus immediately after the death of Galerius, in 
connection with the division of the astern Empire between himise lf 
and Licinius (sce Lactantius, ze. chap. 36). It would seem from 
the passage just referred to, that as soon as these matters were satis- 
factorily adjusted, Maximin turned his attention again to the Chris- 
tians, and began to curtail their liberty. 

2 Very like ly under the pretext that nicht gatherings at the 
tombs of the martyrs, with the excitement and enthusiasm neces- 
sarily engendered under such circumstances, were of immoral ten- 
dency. Naturally, the honor shown by the Christians to their 
fellows who had been put to death at the command of the state was 
Jooked upon as an insult to the authorities, and could not but be very 
distasteful to them. They imagined that such meetings would only 
tend to foster discontent and disloyalty on the part of those who en- 
gaued in them, and consequently they were always suspicious of 
them, 

5 The same account is given by Lactantius, 7rd. chap. 36 
(First of all he took away the toleration and ge neral protection 
granted by Galerius to the Christians, and, for this end, he secretly 
procured addresses for the different cities, requesting that no Chris- 
tian church might be built within their walls; and thus he meant to 
make that which was his own choice appear as if extorted from him by 
importunity "). Itis posstble that the account is correct, but itis more 
probable that the embassies were genuine, and were voluntarily sent 
ty the emperor, while he was ona tour through his dominions, by the 
pagan population of some of the cities who knew the emperor's own 


position in the matter, and desired to conciliate him and secure 
favors from him. Of course such deputations would delight him 
greatly; and what one city did, others would feel compelled to do 
also, in order not to seem behindhand in religions zeal and in order 
not to run the risk of offending the emperor, who since the death of 
Galerius was of course a more absolute master than before. Cf 
Mason, p. 313 5q. 

Theoteenus, according to the Passion of St. Theodotns (trans- 
lated in Mason, p. 354 Sq-) an apostate from Christianity, was for 
some time chief magistrate of Galatia, where he indulged in the most 
betes, cruelties against the Christians. Beyond the account given 
inthe /assfon refe erred to we know in regard to Theotecnus only 
what is told us by Eusebius in the present book, in which he ts fre- 
quently mentioned. His hatred of the Christians knew no bounds. 
Ile seems, moreover, to have been something of a philosopher and 
literary man (Mason calls him a Neo-Pli ttonist, and makes him the 
author of the anti-Christian slefa PHate, but see below, ch ap. 55 
note 1). Efe was executed by command of Licinius, after the death 
of Maximinus (see below, ch 1p. ir) a 

* @eotexvos, “child of God." 
The Aoytotat, or cxratores urbtum, were the chicf finance 


officers of municipalities. Sce Valesius’ note on Bk, VIII. chap. 11, 
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CEPT Re TL 
The Newly Erected Statue at Antioch. 


Arrer this man had carried on all kinds of 
war against us and had caused our people to be 
diligently hunted up in their retreats, as if they 
were unholy thieves, and had devised every sort 
of slander and accusation against us, and become 
the cause of death to vast numbers, he finally 
erected a statue of Jupiter Philius! with certain 
juggleries and magic rites. And after inventing 
unholy forms of initiation and ill-omened myster- 
ies In connection with it, and abominable means 
of purification,? he exhibited his jugglery, by 
oracles which he pretended to utter, even to 
the emperor ; and through a flattery which was 
pleasing to the ruler he aroused the demon 
against the Christians and said that the god had 
given command to expel the Christians as his 
enemies beyond the confines of the city and the 
neighboring districts. 


CHAPTER TV. 
The Memorials against us) 


il THE fact that this man, who took the 

lead in this matter, had succeeded in his 
purpose was an incitement to all the other 
officials in the cities under the same govern- 
ment to prepare a similar memorial.? And 
the governors of the provinces perceiving that 
this was agreeable to the emperor suggested to 

their subjects that they should do the same. 
2 And as the tyrant by a rescript declared 

himself well pleased with their measures,’ 
persecution was kindled anew against us. Priests 
for the images were then appointed in the cities, 
and besides them high priests by Maximinus 
himself. ‘The latter were taken from among 


1 Jupiter Philius, the god of friendship or good-will, was widely 
honored in the East. He seems to have been the tutelary divinity 
of Antioch, and, according to Valesius, a temple of his at Antioch is 
mentioned by the emperor Julian and by Libanius, 

“The ceremonies of the Gentiles, used in the erection and con- 
egtcen of images to their gods, were various. Jupiter Ctesius 
was consecrated with one sort of rites, Herceus with another, and 
Philius with a third sort” (Valesius). for farther particulars, see 
his note ad locum. 

1 rept tov Kal’ Huov Whbiopatwr, 

2 Who. 3 Wnhlopace. 

4 Lactantius (477. chap. 36) says: ‘In compliance with those 
addresses he | M: uximinus | introduced a new mode of government 
in things respecting religion, and for each city he created a high 
priest, “chosen from among the persons of most distinction. The 
office of those men was to make daily sacrifices to all their gods, 
and, with the aid of the former priests, to prevent the Christians 
from erecting churches, or from worshiping God, either publicly or 
in private; and he authorized them to compel the Christians to sac- 
rifice to idols, and, on their refusal, to bring them before the civil 
magistrate; and, as if this had not been enough, i in every province 
he establishe d a superintendent priest, one of chief eminence in the 
state; and he commanded that all those priests newly instituted 
should appear in white habits, that being the most honorable dis- 
tinction of dress.” Maximin perceived the power that existed in 
the Catholic Church with its wonderful organization, and conceived 
the stupendous idea of rejuvenating paganism by creating a payan 
Catholic Church. ‘Phe Roman religion should cease to be the loose 
unorganized, chaotic thing it had alwi ays been, and should be me ade 


those who were most distinguished in public life 
and had gained celebrity in all the offices which 
they had filled ; and who were imbued, moreover, 
with great zeal for the service of those whom 
tliey worshiped. Indeed, the extraordinary 8 
superstition of the emperor, to speak in brief, 

be all his subjects, both rulers and private citi- 
zens, for the sake of gratifying him, to do every- 
fre against us, supposing that they could best 
show their gratitude to him for the benefits which 
they had received from him, by plotting murder 
against us and exhibiting toward us any new 
signs of malignity. 


CHAPTER -V. 
The Forged Acts. 


Havine therefore forged Acts of Pilate! 1 
and our Saviour full of every kind of blas- 
phemy against Christ, they sent them with the 
emperor’s approval to the whole of the empire 
subject to him, with written commands that they 
should be openly posted to the view of all in 
every place, both in country and city, and that 
the schoolmasters should give them to their 
scholars, instead of their customary lessons, 
to be studied and learned by heart. While 2 
these things were taking place, another 
military commander, whom the Romans call 
Dux,” seized some infamous women in the mar- 
ket-place at Damascus in Phoenicia,’ and by 
threatening to inflict tortures upon them com- 
pelled them to make a written declaration that 


a positive aggressive power over against Christianity by giving it a 
regular organization and plz acing the entire institution in the hands 
of honorable and able men, whose business it should be to increase 
its stability and power in every way and in all quarters. We are 
compelle d'to admire the wisdom of Maximin’s plan. No persecutor 
before him had ever seen the need of thus replacing the Christian 
Church by another institution as great and as splendid as itself. 
‘The effort, like that of Julian a half-century later, must remain 
memorable in the annals of the conflict of paganism with Chris- 
tianity. 

1 ‘These Acts are no longer extant, but their character can be 
gathered from this chapter. ‘They undoubtedly contained the worst 
calumnies against Christ’s moral and religious character. They 
cannot have been very skillful forgeries, for Musebius, in Bk. I. chap. 
9, above, points out a palpable chronological blunder which stamped 
them as fictitious on their very face. And yet they doubtless an- 
swered every purpose; for few of the heathen would be in a position 
to detect such an error, and perhaps fewer still would care to expose 
it if they discovered it. “hese Acts are of course to be distinguished 
from the numerous Acta até which proceeded from Christian 
sources (see above, Bk. II. chap. 2, note 1), The way in which 
these Acts were employed was diabolical in its very shrewdness. 
Certainly there was no more effectual way of checking the spread of 
Christianity than systematically and persistently to train up the 
youth of the empire to look with contempt and disgust upon the 
founder of Christi: inity, the Christian's Saviour and Lord. Ineal- 
culable mischief must inevitably have been produced had Maximin's 
reign lasted for a number of years. As it was, we can imagine the 
horror of the Christians at this new and sacrilegious artifice of the 
cnemy. Mason assigns ‘the crowning, damning honor of this 
masterstroke” to Theotecnusy but I am uns ible to find any proof that 
he was the author of the documents. It is, of course, not inpossible 
nor improbable that he was; but had Musebius enero him to he the 
auther, he would certainly have informed us. As it is, his state- 
ment is ¢ att indefinite, and the Acts are not brought into any 
connee tion with Pheotecnus. 

The commandant of the Roman garrison in Damascus. 

3 i aninesens, from the time of Hadrian (according to Spruner- 
Menke), or of Severus (according to Mommsen), was the coapitul of 
the newly formed province of Syria-Phoenice, or Syro-Pharnten, 
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[IX. 5. 


they had once been Christians and that they 
were acquainted with their impious deeds, — that 
in their very churches they committed licentious 
acts; and they uttered as many other slanders 
against our religion as he wished them to. Hav- 
ing taken .down their words in writing, he com- 
municated them to the emperor, who command- 
ed that these documents also should be published 
in every place and city. i 


CHARTER, VL. 
Those who suffered Martyrdom at this Time. 


2 Nor long afterward, however, this mili- 

tary commander became his own murderer 
and paid the penalty for his wickedness. But 
we were obliged again to endure exile and se- 
vere persecutions, and the governors in every 
province were once more terribly stirred up 
against us; so that even some of those illustri- 
ous in the Divine Word were seized and had 
sentence of death pronounced upon them with- 
out’ merey. “Uhree of them im the city of 
Emesa!? in Pheenicia, having confessed that they 
were Christians, were thrown as food to the 
wild beasts. Among them was a bishop Silva- 

nus,” a very old man, who had filled his 
2 office full forty years. At about the same 

time Peter® also, who presided most illustri- 
ously over the parishes in Alexandria, a divine 
example of a bishop on account of the excel- 
lence of his life and his study of the sacred 
Scriptures, being seized for no cause and quite 
unexpectedly, was, as if by command of Maxi- 
minus, immediately and without explanation, 

beheaded. With him also many other bish- 
3 ops of Egypt suffered the same fate. And 

Lucian,‘ a presbyter of the parish at An- 
tioch, and a most excellent man in every respect, 
temperate in life and famed for his learning in 
sacred things, was brought to the city of Nico- 
media, where at that time the emperor hap- 


1 Emesa was an important city in Northern Pheenicia, the birth- 
place of the Emperor Elagabalus, and chiefly famous for its great 
temple of the Sun. 

2 On Silvanus, bishop of Emesa, see above, Bk. VIII. chap. 13, 
note 4. 

3 On Peter, bishop of Alexandria, see above, Bk. VII. chap. 32, 
note 54. According to that chapter he suffered in the ninth year of 
the persecution; that is, at least as early as April, 312. 

4 The presbyter Lucian, who is menuoned also in Bk. VITT, chap, 
13, above, was one of the greatest scholars of the early Church, and 
with Dorotheus (see above, Vk. VIT. chap. 32, note 9) at the head 
of the famous theological school at Antioch. He produced a revised 
version of the LXX, which enjoyed a wide circulation (see Jerome's 
de wry. tll. 77, and Westcott’s frst. of the N. 1. Canon, p. 392 84.) 5 
and also wrote some books on Faith (see Jerome, /é¢d.), some epis- 
tles (sce z4/d., and Suidas, s.z.), and a commentary on Job, of 
which a Latin fragment has been preserved and is given hy Routh, 
Rel. Sacr@, VV. p. 7-10. His works have perished, with the ex- 
ception of a brief fragment of an epistle, the fragment from his com- 
mentary on Job just referred to, and a part of his defense before 
Maximinus (referred to in the present chapter) which is preserved 
by Rufinus, 7/. #. IX. 6, and ts probably genuine (cf. Westcott, 
thrd. p. 393). These extant fragments are given, with annotations, 
by Routh, roid. p. 5 sq. Lucian'’s chief historical significance lies 
in his relation to Arianism. On this subject, see above, p. 11 sy. 


pened to be staying, and after delivering be- 
fore the ruler an apology for the doctrine which 
he professed, was committed to prison and 

put to death. Such trials were brought 4 
upon us in a brief time by Maximinus, the 
enemy of virtue, so that this persecution which 
was stirred up against us seemed far more cruel 
than the former. 


CHAP EER Vit, 


The Decree against us which was engraved on 


Pillars. 


THe memorials against us' and copies of — 1 
the imperial edicts issued in reply to them 
were engraved and set up on brazen pillars in 
the midst of the cities,7— a course which had 
never been followed elsewhere. ‘The children 
in the schools had daily in their mouths the 
names of Jesus and Pilate, and the Acts which 
had been forged in’ wanton insolence.’ 

It appears to me necessary to insert here 2 
this document of Maximinus which was 


| posted on pillars, in order that there may be 


made manifest at the same time the boastful and 
haughty arrogance of the God-hating man, and 
the sleepless evil-hating divine vengeance upon 
the impious, which followed close upon him, and 
under whose pressure he not long afterward took 
the opposite course in respect to us and con- 
firmed it by written laws. 
The rescript is in the following words : 


Copy of a translation of the rescript of Maxt- 
minus th anstucr to the memorials against us, 


taken from the pillar in Tyre. 


“ Now at length the feeble power of the 3 
human mind has become able to shake off 
and to scatter every dark mist of error, which 
before this besieged the senses of men, who 
were more miserable than impious, and envel- 
oped them in dark and destructive ignorance ; 
and to perceive that it is governed and estab- 


1 See above, chaps. 2 and 4. 

2 These decrees must have been published in this way in June, 
312, or thereabouts; for in chap. 10, § 12, we learn that they were 
thus made public a little less than a year before the final edict of 
toleration, which was apparently issued in May, 313. 

3 Sce chap. 5. 

4 ovK eis paxpov Tavavtia trept yu@yv éBovAevoato Te Kat dv 
éyypapwr voswr csoymatice. Crust translates, “So that he did not 
long devise hostilities and form dec sagainstus.” tis true that the 
phrase ovx €is jeaxkpov may in ve il bear the meaning ‘Snot for 
long,” as well as “ not long afterward’; but an examination of the 
numerous passages in which the words are used by Fusebius (e.g. 
LDU ilies UL, oneniy Meri ren, ars MOVE re imete VuUlt anes sc) 
will show that, with a single exception, he uniformly employs them 
in the sense of ‘Snot long afterward.” ‘The single exception oceurs 
in Bk. [V. chap. 7, § 12, where the phrase is clearly used with the 
other meaning — ‘Snot for lone.’ In view of this preponderance of 
instances for the former use of the phrase in this single work, it seems 
best in the present case — the only doubtiul one, so tar as Lam aware 
—to follow Valesius, Stroth, and Closs in translating ‘not long 
afterward,” which is in full accord with the context, and more in 
harmony than the other reading with the structure of this particular 
sentence, 
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.) 


lished by the beneficent providence of the 
4 immortal gods. It passes belief how grate- 
ful, how pleasing and how agreeable it is 
to us, that you have given a most decided proof 
of your pious resolution; for even before this 
it was known to every one how much regard 
and reverence you were paying to the immortal 
gods, exhibiting not a faith of bare and empty 
words, but continued and wonderful exam- 
5 _ plesofillustrious deeds. Wherefore your city 
may justly be called a seat and dwelling of 
the immortal gods. At least, it appears by many 
signs that it flourishes because of the pres- 
6 ence of the celestial gods. Behold, there- 
fore, your city, regardless of all private 
advantages, and omitting its former petitions in 
its own behalf, when it perceived that the adhe- 
rents of that execrable vanity were again begin- 
ning to spread, and to start the greatest con- 
flagration, — like a neglected and extinguished 
funeral pile when its brands are rekindled, — 
immediately resorted to our piety as to a metrop- 
olis of all religiousness, asking some remedy 
7 andaid. It is evident that the gods have 
given you this saving mind on account of 
your faith and piety. 

“ Accordingly that supreme and mightiest 
Jove, who presides over your illustrious city, who 
preserves your ancestral gods, your wives and 
children, your hearths and homes from every 
destructive pest, has infused into your souls this 
wholesome resolve ; showing and proving how 
excellent and glorious and salutary it is to ob- 
serve with the becoming reverence the worship 

and sacred rites of the immortal gods. 
8 For who can be found so ignorant or so 

devoid of all understanding as not to per- 
ceive that it is due to the kindly care of the gods 
that the earth does not refuse the seed sown in it, 
nor disappoint the hope of the husbandmen with 
vain expectation ; that impious war is not inevita- 
bly fixed upon earth, and wasted bodies dragged 
down to death under the influence of a corrupted 
atmosphere ; that the sea is not swollen and raised 
on high by blasts of intemperate winds; that 
unexpected hurricanes do not burst forth and 
stir up the destructive tempest ; moreover, that 
the earth, the nourisher and mother of all, is not 
shaken from its lowest depths with a terrible 
tremor, and that the mountains upon it do not 
sink into the opening chasms. No one is ig- 
norant that all these, and evils still worse than 

these, have oftentimes happened hitherto. 
9 And all these misfortunes have taken place 

on account of the destructive error of the 
empty vanity of those impious men, when it 
prevailed in their souls, and, we may almost say, 
weighed down the whole world with shame.” 
After other words he adds: “ Let them look 
at the standing crops already flourishing 


10 


with waving heads in the broad fields, and at the 
meadows glittering with plants and flowers, in 
response to abundant rains and the restored 
mildness and softness of the atmosphere. 
Tinally, let all rejoice that the might of the 
most powerful and terrible Mars has been 
propitiated by our piety, our sacrifices, and our 
yeneration ; and let them on this account enjoy 
firm and tranquil peace and quiet; and let as 
many as have wholly abandoned that blind error 
and delusion and have returned to a right and 


ot 


}sound mind rejoice the more, as those who have 


been rescued from an unexpected storm or 
severe disease and are to reap the fruits of 
pleasure for the rest of their life. But if 
they still persist in their execrable vanity, let 
them, as you have desired, be driven far away 
from your city and territory, that thus, in accord- 
ance with your praiseworthy zeal in this matter, 
your city, being freed from every pollution and 
impiety, may, according to its native disposition, 
attend to the sacred rites of the immortal 
gods with becoming reverence. But that ye 
may know how acceptable to us your request 
respecting this matter has been, and how ready 
our mind is to confer benefits voluntarily, with- 
out memorials and petitions, we permit your de- 
votion to ask whatever great gift ye may desire 
in return for this your pious disposition. 
And now ask that this may be done and 
that ye may receive it; for ye shall obtain 
it without delay. This, being granted to your 
city, shall furnish for all time an evidence of 
reverent piety toward the immortal gods, and 
of the fact that you have obtained from our 
benevolence merited prizes for this choice of 
yours ; and it shall be shown to your children 
and children’s children.” 

This was published against us in all the 
provinces, depriving us of every hope of good, 
at least from men; so that, according to that 
divine utterance, “If it were possible, even the 
elect would have stumbled”’’ at these things. 
And now indeed, when the hope of most of 
us was almost extinct, suddenly while those 
who were to execute against us the above decree 
had in some places scarcely finished their jour- 
ney, God, the defender of his own Church, ex- 
hibited his heavenly interposition in our behalf, 
well-nigh stopping the tyrant’s boasting against 
us. : 
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14 
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CHAPTER Vill. 


The Misfortunes which happened in Connection 
with these Things, tn Famine, Pestilence, and 


Var. 


Tie customary rains and showers of the 1 
winter season ceased to fall in their wonted 


5 Matt. xxiv. 24. 
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362 THE ‘CHURCH HISTORY, OFVEUSEBINS: {IX. 8. 
abundance upon the earth and an unexpected |ine and pestilence. Some, therefore, de- 6 


famine made its appearance, and in addition to 
this a pestilence, and another severe disease 
consisting of an ulcer, which on account of its 
fiery appearance was appropriately called a car- 
buncle.’ This, spreading over the whole body, 
greatly endangered the lives of those who suf-| 
fered from it; but as it chiefly attacked the 

eyes, it deprived multitudes of men, women, 
2 and children of their sight. In addition to 

this the tyrant was compelled to go to war 
with the Armenians, who had been from ancient 
times friends and allies of the Romans. As they 
were also Christians” and zealous in their piety 
toward the Deity, the enemy of God had at- 
tempted to compel them to sacrifice to idols 

and demons, and had thus made _ friends 
8 foes, and allies enemies. All these things 

suddenly took place at one and the same 
time, and refuted the tyrant’s empty vatint 
against the Deity. Vor he had boasted that, 
because of his zeal for idols and his hostility 
against us, neither famine nor pestilence nor 
war had happened in his time. These things, 
therefore, coming upon him at once and to- 

gether, furnished a prelude also of his own 
4 destruction. He himself with his forces 

was defeated in the war with the Armenians, 
and the rest of the inhabitants of the cities 
under him were terribly afflicted with famine 
and pestilence, so that one measure of wheat 

was sold for twenty-five hundred Attic 
5. drachms.* Those who died in the cities 

were innumerable, and those who died ‘in 
the country and villages were still more. So 
that the tax lists which formerly included a great 
rural population were almost entirely wiped 
out; nearly all being speedily destroyed by fam- 


1 avOpag: “a carbuncle, malignant pustule (acc. to some, 
small-pox). " Juiddell and Scott.  Musebius is the only writer to tell 
us of this famine and pestilence during Maxtmin’ s reign, though 
Lactantius (Ve Mort. pers. 37) docs refer ina single sentence toa 
famine, without giving us any particulars in regard to it, or forming 
us of its severity or extent. 

2 We do not know when Christianity wz as. first preached in Ar- 
menia, but late in the third century Gregory, ‘ the Illuminator,” an 
Armenian of royal blood who had received a Christian training in 
Cappadoci ia, returned as a missionary to his native land, which was 
mainly heathen, and at the beginning of the fourth century succeeded 
in converting the king, Tiridates liL., and a large number of the 
nobles and people, and Christianity was established as the state 
religion (see the articles A xmenuta and Gregory, the Liduminator, in 
the Dice - of Christ. Brog.). 

The Armenians had been friends of the Romans for many genera- 
tions and allies in their wars with the Persians on many occasions, 
The present war is mentioned, so far as I know, only by Eusebius. 
According to § 4, below, it ended in a defeat for Maximinus. It 
cannot have been a war of great consequence. It was very likely 
little more than a temporary misunderstanding, resulting perhaps in 
a few skirmishes between troops on the border, and speedily settled 
by a treaty of some kind or another. Max iminus at any rate could 
not afford to quarrel long with his Kastern neighbors, in view of the 
struggle with Licinius w vhich he knew must come in time. W hether 
the Armenians or the Romans were the aguressors in this affair, 
Eusebius does not tellus, It is-very prob: tble, as Mason suge vests, 
that Maximinus tried to put down Christianity in Lesser Armenia, 
which was a Roman province and therefore under ie sway, and 
that their brethren in the kingdom of Armenia took up arms against 
Rome to avenge their kindred and their faith. 

3 See the previous chapter, § 8. 

An Attic drachm was a silver coin, worth about cighteen or 
pincteen cents, 


sired to dispose of their most precious 

things to those who were better supplied, in 
rcturn for the smallest morsel of food, and 
others, selling their possessions little by little, 
fell into the last extremity of want. Some, 
chewing wisps of hay and recklessly eating nox- 
ious herbs, undermined and ruined their 

constitutions. And some of the high-born 7 
women in the cities, driven by want to 

shameful extremities, went forth into the market- 
places to beg, giving evidence of their former 
liberal culture by the modesty of their appear- 
ance and the decency of their apparel. 

Some, wasted away like ghosts and at the 8 
very point of death, stumbled and tottered 

here and there, and too weak to stand fell down 
in the middle of the streets; lying stretched 
out at full length they begged that a small 
morsel of food might be given them, and with 
their Jast gasp they cried out Hunger! having 
strength only for this most painful cry. 

But others, who seemed to be better sup- 9 
plied, astonished at the multitude of the 

beggars, after giving away large quantities, 


| finally became hard and relentless, expecting 


that they themselves also would soon suffer the 
same calamities as those who begged. So that 
in the midst of the market-places and lanes, 
dead and naked bodies lay unburied for many 
days, presenting the most lamentable spec- 
tacle to those that beheld them. Some 10 
also became food for dogs, on which ac- 
count the survivors began to kill the dogs, lest 
they should become mad and should go to 
devouring men. 

But still worse was the pestilence which 11 
consumed entire houses and families, and 
especially those whom the famine was not able 
to destroy because of their abundance of food. 
‘Thus men of wealth, rulers and governors and 
multitudes in office, as if left by the famine on 
purpose for the pestilence, suffered swift and 
speedy death. Every place therefore was full of 
lamentation ; in every lane and market-place and 
street ‘there was nothing else to be seen or 
heard than tears, with the customary instru- 
ments and the voices of the mourners.’ In 12 
this way death, waging war with these two 
weapons, pestilence and famine, destroyed whole 
families in a short time, so that one could see 
two or three dead bodies carried out at 
once. Such were the rewards of the boast- 18 
ing of Maximinus and of the measures of 
the cities against us. 

Then did the evidences of the universal zeal 
and piety of the Christians become manifest 
to all the heathen. For they alone in the 14 
midst of such ills showed their sympathy 
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IX.:9.] CONSTANTINE’S 


VICTORY OVER 


MAXENTIUS. 363 


and humanity by their deeds. Every day some 
continued caring for and burying the dead, for 
there were multitudes who had no one to care 
for them; others collected in one place those 
who were afflicted by the famine, throughout the 
entire city, and gave bread to them all; so that 
the thing became noised abroad among all men, 
and they glorified the God of the Christians ; 
and, convinced by the facts themselves, con- 
fessed that they alone were truly pious and 
religious. After these things were thus done, 
God, the great and celestial defender of the 


15 


Christians, having revealed in the events which | 


have been described his anger and indignation 
at all men for the great evils which they had 
brought upon us, restored to us the bright and 
gracious sunlight ‘of his providence in our “behalf ; 
so that in the “deepest darkness a light of peace 
shone most wonderfully upon us from him, and 
made it manifest to all that God himself has 
always been the ruler of our affairs. From time 
to time indeed he chastens his people and cor- 
rects them by his visitations, but again after 
sufficient chastisement he shows mercy and favar 
to those who hope in him. 


CHAPTER. IX. 
The Victory of the God-Beloved Emperors) 


1 Tuus when Constantine, whom we have 

already mentioned ™ as an emperor, born of 
an emperor, a pious son of a most pious and 
prudent father, and Licinius, second to him,’ — 
two God-beloved emperors, honored alike for 
their intelligence and their piety, — being stirred 
up against the two most impious tyrants by God, 
the absolute Ruler and Saviour of all, engaged 
in formal war against them, with God as their 
ally, Maxentius® was defeated at Rome by Con- 
stantine in a remarkable manner, and the tyrant 
of the East* did not Jong survive him, but met 
a most shameful death at the hand of Licin- 


1 All the MSS., followed by Valesius and Cruse, give this as the 
title of the next cha ipter, and give as the title of this (e eh: upter the one 
which I have placed at the head of chapter 10. It is plain enough 
from the contents of the two chapters that the titles have in some 
way become transposed in the MSS., and so they are restored to 
their proper position by the majority of the editors, whom I have 
followed. 

1s See above, Bk. VIII. chap. 13. 

2 On Licinius, see 7d. note zt. Constantine and Licinius were 
both Augusti, and thus nominally of equ: il rank. Nevertheless, 
both in the edict of Galerius, quoted in Bk. WILL. chap. 17, and in 
the edict of Milan, given in full in the De Mort. pers. chap. 48, 
Constantine’s name precedes that of Lictnius, showing that he was 
regarded as in some sense the latter's senior, and thus confirming 
Eusebius’ statement, the truth of which Closs unnecessarily denies. 
It seems a little peculi: ur that Constantine should thus be recognized 
as Licinius’ senior, especially in the edict of Galerius; for althoug ch 
it is true that he had been a Cesar some time before Licinius hac 
been admitted to the imperial college, yet, on the other hand, 
Licinius was made Augustus by Galerius before Constantine was, 
and enjoyed his confidence and favor much more fully than the 
latter. 

3 On Maxentius, see above, Bk. VIIT. chap. rq, note 1, 

4 icc. Maximinus. For an account of his defeat by Licinius and 
his death, see below, chap, ro, 


ius, who had not yet become insane. Con- 2 
stantine, who was the superior both in dig- 

nity and imperial rank, first took compassion 
upon those who were oppressed at Rome, and 
having invoked in ake the God of heaven, 
and his Word, and Jesus Christ himself, the 
Saviour of all, as his aid, advanced with his whole 
army,’ proposing to restore to the Romans 
their ancestral liberty. But Maxentius, put- 8 
ting confidence rather in the arts of sorcery 
than in the devotion of his subjects, did not dare 
to go forth beyond the gates of the city, but for- 
tified every place and district and town which 
was enslaved by him, in the neighborhood of 
Rome and in all Italy, with an immense multi- 
tude of troops and with innumerable bands of 
soldiers. But the emperor, relying upon the as- 
sistance of God, attacked the first, second, and 
third army of the tyrant, and conquered them 
all » and having advanced through the greater 
part of Italy, was already very near Rome. 
Then, that he might not be compelled to 4 
wage war with the Romans for the sake of 

the tyrant, God himself drew the latter, as if 
bound in chains, some distance without the gates, 
and confirmed those threats against the impious 
which had been anciently inscribed in sacred 
books, —disbelieved, indeed, by most as a myth, 
but believed by the faithful, —confirmed them, 
in a word, by the deed itself to all, both believ- 
ers and unbelievers, that saw the wonder 
with their eyes. Thus, as in the time of 5 
Moses himself and of the ancient God- 
beloved race of Hebrews, ‘he cast Pharaoh's 
chariots and host into the sea, and overwhelmed 
his chosen charioteers in the Red Sea, and cov- 
ered them with the flood,”® in the same way 
Maxentius also with his soldiers and body-guards 
“went down into the depths like a stone,’”’” when 
he fled before the power of God which was with 
Constantine, and passed through the river which 
lay in his way, over which he had formed a 


5 ovmw pavevtos tote. This refers to Licinius’ hostility to the 
Christians, which made its appearance some years later, and re- 
sulted in a persecution (see below, Bk. X. chap. 8). The clause, 
if a part of the original, obliges us to suppose that the ninth book 
was composed after Licinius had begun to persecute, but there are 
strong reasons for thinking that the first nine books were completed 
before 314 (see above, p. 45); indeed, we cannot explain Kusebius’ 
eulogistic words in ane of Licinius here and elsewhere in this 
book on any other ground, It seems necessary, therefore, to reg: rd 
this clause and the similar clause in § 12, below, as later insertions, 
made possibly at the time of the addition of the tenth book (see p. 45)- 

5 See ahove, note 2. 

7 Constantine's battle with Maxentius, described in this chapter, 
pts place on the sixth anr ny ersary of the latter’s accession, Oct. 27, 
3t2 (see Lac tantius, De pers. 44 and 46). Vor particulars 
re sae cting Constantine himself and his campaign against Maxentius, 
see Dr, Richardson’s prolegomena to his translation of the Li/v ef 
Constantine, p» 416. Sq. of this volume, 

§ Ex. xv. 4,5. ‘he phrase translated “ charioteers ” 
ras Tpiatatas, whichis employed in the ],XX to translate the Hebrew 
velop. The word a, “third,” and 

cs 


hence a “third man” (Grkel TpLoTaTNS), is used, according to 
Gesenius, to denote a chariot warrior, who was so called because 
“three always stood upon one chariot, one of whom fought, while the 
second protected him with the shield, and the third drove,” 
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bridge with boats, and thus prepared the 
6 means of his own destruction. In regard 

to him one might say, “he digged a pit “and 
opened it and fell into the hole which he had 
made ; his labor shall turn upon his own head, 

and his unrighteousness shall fall upon his 
7  owncrown.”” ‘Thus, then, the bridge over 

the river being broken, the passageway set- 
tled down, and immediately the boats with the 
men disappeared in the depths, and that most 
impious one himself first of all, then the shield- 
bearers who were with him, as the divine oracles 

foretold, “sank like lead in the mighty 
8  waters”’;’' so that those who obtained the 

victory from God, if not in words, at least 
in deeds, like Moses, the great servant of God, 
and those who were with him, fittingly sang as 
they had sung against the impious tyrant of old, 
saying, “Let us sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
gloriously glorified himself; horse and_ rider 
hath he thrown into the sea; a helper and a 
protector hath he become for my salvation ;” ” 
and “ Who is like unto thee, O Lord ; 3 among ’ the 
gods, yo, is like unto thee? glorious in holi- 

ness,” marvelous in glory, doing wonders.” * 
9 These and the like praises Constantine, by 

his very deeds, sang to God, the universal 
Ruler, and Author of his victory, as he entered 
Rome in triumph. Immediately all the mem- 
bers of the senate and the other most celebrated 
men, with the whole Roman people, together 
with children and women, received him as their 
deliverer, their saviour, and their benefactor, 
with shining eyes and with their whole souls, 

with shouts of gladness and unbounded joy. 
10 But he, as one possessed of inborn piety 

toward God, did not exult in the shouts, nor 
was he elated by the praises; but perceiving 
that his aid was from God, he immediately com- 
manded that a trophy of the Saviour’s passion 
be put in the hand of his own statue. And when 
he had placed it, with the saving sign of the 
cross in its right hand, in the most public place 
in Rome, he commanded that the following in- 

scription should be engraved upon it in the 
11 Roman tongue: “ by this salutary sign, the 

true proof of bravery, I have saved and 
freed your city from the yoke of the tyrant ; 
and moreover, having set at liberty both the 
senate and the people of Rome, I have restored 
them to their ancient distinction and_ splen- 


10 Psa. vil. 15, 16. 11 Kx, xv. ro. 
12 Jérd, verse tr. Fusebius, in this and the next passage, follows 
the Les which differs considerably from the Hebrew. 
The LXN, followed by Busebius, reads ded0fagpmevos ev aylors 
to ete the “Hebrew: waps IND. It seems probable, both 


from the Hebrew original and from the use of the plural Sefacs in 
the next clause, ths at the UXX transl: wor Us sed the plural deycoesy not 
to denote ‘ saints,’’? as Closs renders (‘f durch die Heiligen”), which 
would in strictness require the article, but *Sholiness.’”’ [have 
therefore ventured to render the word thus in the text, although 
quite conscious that the translation does not accurately reproduce 
the Greek phrase as it studs, WANS Xe AVo ale 


dor.” And after this both Constantine 12 
himself and with him the Emperor Licinius, 

who had not yet been seized by that madness 
into which he later fell,’ praising God as the 
author of all their blessings, with one will and 
mind drew up a full and most complete decree 
in behalf of the Christians,” and sent an account 
of the wonderful things done for them by God, 
and of the ees) over the tyrant, together with 
a copy of the decree itself, to Maximinus, who 
still ruled over the nations of the East and 
pretended friendship toward them. Buthe, 13 
like a tyrant, was Bally pained by what he 
learned ; but not wishing to seem to yield to others, 
nor, on the other hand, to suppress that which 
was commanded, for fear of those who enjoined 
it, as if on his own authority, he addressed, under 
compulsion, to the governors under him this 
first communication in behalf of the Christians,"’ 
falsely inventing things against himself which had 
never been done by him. 


Copy of a translation of the epistle of the tyrant 
Maximinus. 


“Jovius Maximinus Augustus to Sabinus.” I 
am confident that it is manifest both to thy firm- 
ness and to all men that our masters Diocletian 
and Maximianus, our fathers, when they saw 
almost all men abandoning the worship of 
the gods and attaching themselves to the 14 
party of the Christians, rightly decreed that 
all who gave up the worship of those same 
immortal gods should be recalled by open chas- 
tisement and punishment to the worship of 
the gods. But when I .fingt. came. to, the s 16 


15 hoean Constantine’s conversion, see Ir. Richardson’s prolego- 
mena, p, 431, below. On the famous tale of the flaming cross, with 
its inscription TovTw vixa, related in the Life of Constantine, 1, 28, 
see his note on that passage, p. 490, below. 

W See above, note 5. 

17 This is the famous edict of Milan, which was issued late i in the 
year 312, and which js given in the L atin original in Lactantius’ De 
Mort. pers. 48, and in a Greek translation in Eusebius’ //¢story, 
Bk. X.chap. 5, below. For a discussion of its date and significance, 
see the notes upon that chapter. 

18 his epistle or rescript (Eusebius calls itherea ypauja, just be- 
low an émia70An) of Maximin’s was written before the end of the year 
312, as can be seen from the fact thatin § 17, below, his visit to Nicome- 
dia is spoken of as having té aken place in the previous year. Butthat 
visit, as we learn Bag the De dort. pers. chap. 36, oceurred in 311 
(cf. chap. 2, note z, above), It must theretore have been issue d im- 
mediately upon the receipt of the edict of Constantine and Licinius. 
As Mason remarks, his reasons for writing this enisie can hardly 
have been fear of Constantine and Licinius, as Euset ylus states, for 
he was bent upon war against them, and attacked Licinius at the 
earliest possible moment. fe cannot have cared, therefore, to take 
any special pains to conciliate them. He was prob: ibly inoved by a 
desire to conciliate, just at this ert sis, the numerous and iniluen tial 
body of his subjects whom he had persecuted, in order that he might 
not have to contend with disaffection and disloy alty. within his own 
dominions during his impending conflict with Licinius. The docu- 
ment itself is a most peculiar one, full of false statements and con- 
tradictions. Mason well says: “In this curious letter Maximin 
contradicts himself often enough to make his Christian subjects 

dizzy. First he justifies bloody persec ution, then plumes himself 
upon haying stopped it, next apolouizes for having set it again on foot, 
then denies that it was going on, and lastly orders it to cease. We 

cannot wonder at what Eusebius relates, that the people whose 
wrongs the letter applauded and forbade, ne ither built church nor 
held meeting in public on the strength of it; they did not know 
where to have it.” 

4 On Sabinus, see above, chap, 1, note 3. 
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Ds 9.) MAXIMIN’S GRANT OF 


RARTIAG TOGERATION, 365 


East under favorable auspices and learned that 
in some places a great many men who were 
able to render public service had been banished 
by the judges for the above-mentioned cause, I 
gave command to each of the judges that hence- 


forth none of them should treat the provincials | 
with severity, but that they should rather recall | 


them to the worship of the gods by flattery 
and exhortations.”” ‘Chen when, in accord- 
ance with my command, these orders were 
obeyed by the judges, it came to pass that none 
of those who lived in the districts of the Last 
were banished or insulte:l, but that they were 
rather brought back to the worship of the gods 
by the fact that no severity was employed 
toward them. Dut afterwards, when [ went 
up last year“! under good auspices to Nico- 
media and sojourned there, citizens of the same 
city came to me with the images of the gods, 
earnestly entreating that such a people should 


16 


17 


by no means be permitted to dwell in their | 


18 country.” But when I learned that many 
men of the same religion dwelt in those re- 
gions, I replied that I gladly thanked them for 
their request, but that I perceived that it was 
not proffered by all, and that if, therefore, there 
were any that persevered in the same supersti- 
tion, each one had the privilege of doing as he 
pleased, even if he wished to recognize the 
worship of the gods. Nevertheless, I con- 
sidered it necessary to give a friendly an- 
swer to the inhabitants of Nicomedia and to the 
other cities which had so earnestly presented to 
me the same petition, namely, that no Christians 
should dwell in their cities, — both because this 
same course had been pursued by all the ancient 
emperors, and also because it was pleasing to 
the gods, through whom all men and the gov- 
ernment of the state itself endure, —and to 

confirm the request which they presented in 
20 behalf of the worship of their deity. ‘Vhere- 

fore, although before this time, special let- 
ters have been sent to thy devotedness, and 
commands have likewise been given that no 
harsh measures should be taken against those 
provincials who desire to follow such a course, 
but that they should be treated mildly and mod- 
erately, —nevertheless, in order that they may 


19 


20 Nothing could be farther from the truth than this and the 
following statement. 

21 That is, after the death of Galerius in the year 311. ‘f Max- 
iminus, on receiving this news (i.e. of the death of Galerius), hasted 
with relays of horses from the Mast that he might seize the provinces, 
and, while Licintus delayed, might arrogate to himself the Chalce- 
dontan straits. On his entry into Bithynia, with the view of ac- 
. quiring immediate popularity, he abolished the tax to the great joy 
ofall, Dissension arose between the two emperors, and almost war. 
They stood on the opposite shores with their armies. But peace 
and friendship were established under certain conditions; a treaty 
was concluded on the narrow sea, and they joined hands” (Lactantius, 
De mort. pers. 36). See above, chap. 2, note 1. 

22 On these embassies, see 6:7, note 3. : 

23 ‘There is no sign of such consideration in Maximin’s rescript, 
quoted in chap. 7, aboye. ‘Phe sentences which follow are quite 


| 


not suffer insults or extortions * from the bene- 
ficiaries,” or from any others, I have thought 
meet to remind thy firmness in this epistle “ also 
that thou shouldst lead our provincials rather 
by flatteries and exhortations to recognize 
the care of the gods. Hence, if any one 
of his own choice should decide to adopt 
the worship of the gods, it is fitting that he 
should be welcomed, but if any should wish to 
follow their own religion, do thou leave it in 
their power. Wherefore it behooves thy 
devotedness to observe that which is com- 
mitted to thee, and to see that power is given 
to no one to oppress our provincials with in- 
sults and extortions,” since, as already written, 
it is fitting to recall our provincials to the wor- 
ship of the gods rather by exhortations and 
flatteries. But, in order that this command of 
ours may come to the knowledge of all our pro- 
vineials, it is incumbent upon thee to proclaim 
that which has been enjoined, in an edict issued 
by thyself.” 

Since he was forced to do this by neces- 
sity and did not give the command by his 
own will, he was not regarded by any one as 
sincere or trustworthy, because he had already 
shown his unstable and deceitful disposition 
after his former similar concession. None 
of our people, therefore, ventured to hold 
meetings or even to appear in public, because 
his communication did not cover this, but only 
commanded to guard against doing us any in- 
jury, and did not give orders that we should hold 
meetings or build churches or perform any 
of our customary acts. And yet Constan- 
tine and Licinius, the advocates of peace 
and piety, had written him to permit this, and 
had granted it to all their subjects by edicts and 
ordinances.* But this most impious man did 
not choose to yield in this matter until, being 
driven by the divine judgment, he was at last 
compelled to do it against his will. 
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23 


24 


25 


contradictory. Certainly no one could gain from them any idea 
as to what the emperor had done in the matter, f 

44 gecojovs, literally, ‘ shakings,” or ‘‘ shocks.” ‘The word is 
doubtless used to translate the Latin coxzeusszo, which in legal lan- 
guave meant the extortion of money by threats or other similar 
means. The words comeussto, concussor, concutit, are used very 
frequently by ‘Vertullian in this sense; e.g. in his De fuga mn per- 
secuttone, chap, 12, ad Scap. chaps. 4 and 5, fol, chap. 7. See 
especially Ochler’s note on the word in his edition of ‘Vertullian’s 
works, I. p. 484. : ; 

29 Bevedixcadiwv, a simple reproduction of the Latin deneficr- 
arit, Vheserdcvneficiart® were “free or privileged soldiers, who 
through the favor of their commander were exempt from mental 
offices” (Andrews? Lexicon). We are nowhere told, so far as ] am 
aware, that these denefiefari? were especially active in thus prac- 
icing, extortions upon the Christians; but we can gather from der 
tullian’s words in the various passages referred to that the Christians 
had to suffer particularly from the soldiers in this respect, and doubt 
less from the deneficfarr’ most of all: for they possessed more 
leisure than the common soldiers, and at the same time greater 
opportunity, because of their more intimate relations with the au- 
thorities, of bringing the Christians into difficulty by entering accu- 
sations against them. , 

“0 ro1g ypauuace, On the use of the plural in speaking of a 
single epistle, sce above, Bk. LV. chap. 8, note 12. 

7 See note 24. 

23 See above, note 17, and below, Bk. X. chap, 5. 
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THE CHURGHAHISTOR YOR EUSEBIUS 


[IX. to. 


CHAPTIOR X: 


that the divine oracles are faithful and true, 
in which it is said, “ A king is not saved by 5 


The Overthrow of the Tyrants and the IVorits\% great force, and a giant shall not be saved 


which they uttered before their Death: 


1 THE circumstances which drove 

this course were the following. 
longer able to sustain the magnitude 
government which had been undeservedly com- 


prudence and imperial understanding, he man- 
aged affairs in a base manner, and with his mind 


unreasonably exalted in all things with boastful | 


pride, even toward his colleagues in the e empire 
who were in every respect his superiors, in 


birth, in training, in education, in worth and in-| 
of the Christians and enacted a most full and 


telligence, and, greatest of all, in temperance 
and piety toward the true God, he began to 

venture to act audaciously and to arrogate 
2 to himself the first rank.? Becoming mad 

in his folly, he broke the treaties which he 
had made with Licinius* and undertook an 
implacable war. ‘Then in a brief time he threw 
all things into confusion, and stirred up every 
city, and having collected his entire force, com- 
prising an immense number of soldiers, he went 
forth to battle with him, elated by his hopes in 

demons, whom he supposed to be gods, and 
38 by the number of his soldiers. And when 

he joined battle* he was deprived of the 
oversight of God, and the victory was given to 

Licinius,’ who was then ruling, by the one 
4 and only ¢ God of alls, «First, “the army in 

which he trusted was destroyed, and as all 
his guards abandoned him and left him alone, 
and fled to the victor, he secretly divested him- 
self as quickly as possible of the imperial gar- 
ments, which did not fitly belong to him, and in 
a cowardly and ignoble and unmanly way min- 
gled with the crowd, and then fled, concealing 
himself in fields and villages.’ But though he 


was so careful for his safety, he scarcely escaped | 


the hands of his enemies, revealing by his deeds 


1 On the transposition of the titles of chaps. g ona 10, sec the 
previous chapter, note 1. 

That Maximin should arrogate to himself, as Eusebius says, 
the highest rank is not very surprising, when we realize that that 
position, in so far as any ditference in rank between the dificrent 
rulers was acknowledged, belonged to him by right, inasmuch as 
he was Constantine’s senior (having been first Casar "when the Int- 
ter was only second), while Constantine (see above, chap. g, note 2) 
was regarded as the senior of Licinius. 

3 'The treaty made in 317, just after the death of Galerius (see De 
mort. pers. 36). 

4 This battle between Licinius and Maximin was fought on April 
30, 313, at Adrianople, in Thrace. fora more detailed but somewhat 
imawin: uive account of the battle, see De mort. pers, chap. 45 sq. 
Lactantius is considerate enough to accord Licintus the honor of a 
divine vision, that he may not be behind his imperial colleacue C n- 
stantine; and he is pious enough to ascribe the victory wholly to the 
divine aid vouchsafed in response to the prayers of Licinius and his 
soldiers, 

6 ‘The word Licinius is omitted by Laemmer and Heinichen, but 
without suflicient warrant, for it is found in nearly all the M55. 

6 Tactantius (7d. chap. 47) informs us that Maximin’s ticht 
was so rapid that he reached Nicomedia, which was 160 miles from 
Adrianople, on the evening of the day following the battle, As 
Gibbon‘remarks, ** The incredible speed which Maximin exerted in 
his flight is much more celebrated than his prowess in battle.” 


him to| by the greatness of his power. 
Being no|of the Lord are upon them that fear him, upon 
of the} them that hope in his mercy, to deliver 

{their souls from death, 
mitted to him, in consequence of his want of| 


by the greatness of his strength; a horse is a 
vain thing for safety, nor shall he be delivered 
Behold, the eyes 


17 


Thus the ty- 6 
rant, covered with shame, went to his own 

country. And first, in frantic rage, he slew 
many priests and prophets of the gods whom 
he had formerly admired, and whose oracles had 
incited him to undertake the war, as sorcerers 
and impostors, and besides all as betrayers of 
his safety. Then having given glory to the God 


complete ordinance in behalf of their liberty,’ 
he was immediately seized with a mortal disease, 
and no respite being granted him, departed this 
life? The law enacted by him was as follows : 


Copy of the edict of the tyrant tn behalf of 7 
the Christians, translated from the Ro- 
man longue. 


“The Emperor Ceesar Caius Valerius Maximi- 
nus, Germanicus, Sarmaticus, Pius, Felix, Invic- 
tus, Augustus. We believe it manifest that no 
one is ignorant, but that every man who looks 
back over the past knows and is conscious that 
in every way we care continually for the good of 
our provincials, and wish to furnish them with 


those things which are of especial advantage to 
jall, and for the common benefit and profit, and 


whatever contributes to the public welfare 
and is agreeable to the views of each. When, 8 
therefore, before this, it became clear to our 
mind that under pretext of the command of our 
parents, the most divine Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus, which enjoined that the meetings of the 


7 Ps. xxxill. 16-19. 

8 The final toleration edict of Maximin must have been issued 
very svon after his defeat, and its occasion is plain enough. If he 
were to oppose Licinius successfully, he must secure the “loy alty of 
all his subjects, and this could be done only by granting the Chris- 
tans, full toleration. He could see plainly enough that Licinius’ 
relizious policy was a success in securing the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, and he found himself compelled in self- defense to pursue a 
sunilar course, distasteful as it was to him. ‘Vhere is no sign that 
he had any other motive in taking this step. Religious considera- 
tions seem to have had nothing to "de > with it; he was doul ytless as 
wa ch of a pagan as ever, The edict itself is composed in an admi- 
rable vein. As Mason remarks, *S Maximin made the concession with 
so much dignity and grace, the xt it is impossible to help wishing that 
his language were truer.” As in the previous decree, he indulges 
his passion for lying without restraint; but, unlike that one, the 


| present edict is strai chtforw: ird and consistent throughout, and g grants 


the Christians full liberty in the most unequivocal terms. 

9 Maximin’s death took place at Tarsus (according to De mort. 
pers. chap. 49)) anit apparently within a few weeks after his defeat 
at Adrianople and the publication of his edict of toleration. The 
reports of his death are somewhat contlicting. Zosimus and the 
epitomist of Victor say merely that he died a natur Ul death; Lace 


!tantius tells us that he took poison; while Eusebius in § 14 sq. 


zives us a horrible account of his last sickness which, according to 
him, was marked, to say the least, with some rather remarkable 
Mason facetiously remarks that usebius seems to be 


symptoms. 
It was quite the fashion in 


thinkiny of a spontaneous combustion. 


| the e arly Church to tell dreadful tales in connection with the deaths 
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IX. 11] DEATH OOF 


MAXIMIN. 367 


Christians should be abolished, many extortions ” 
and spoliations had been practiced by off- 
cials ; and that those evils were continually in- 
creasing, to the detriment of our provincials, 
toward whom we are especially anxious to exer- 
cise proper care, and that their possessions 
were in consequence perishing, letters were sent 
last year" to the governors of each province, in 
which we decreed that, if any one wished to fol- 
low such a practice or to observe this same re- 
ligion, he should be permitted without hindrance 
to pursue his purpose and should be impeded 
and prevented by no one, and that all should 
have liberty to do without any fear or suspi- 
9  cion that which each preferred. But even 
now we cannot help perceiving that some 
of the judges have mistaken our commands, and 
have given our people reason to doubt the mean- 
ing of our ordinances, and have caused them to 
proceed too reluctantly to the observance of 
those religious rites which are pleasing to 
10 them. In order, therefore, that in the fu- 
ture every suspicion of fearful doubt may be 
taken away, we have commanded that this decree 
be published, so that it may be clear to all that| 
whoever wishes to embrace this sect and religion 
is permitted to do so by virtue of this grant of 
ours; and that each one, as he wishes or as is 
pleasing to him, is permitted to practice this re- 
ligion which he has chosen to observe according 
to his custom. It is also granted them to 
11 build Lord’s houses. But that this grant of 
ours may be the greater, we have thought 
good to decree also that if any houses and lands 
before this time rightfully belonged to the Chris- 
tians, and by the command of our parents fell 
into the treasury, or were confiscated by any 
city, — whether they have been sold or presented 
to any one as a gift, —that all these should be 
restored to their original possessors, the Chris- 
tians, in order that in this also every one may 
have knowledge of our piety and care.” 
12 These are the words of the tyrant which 
were published not quite a year after the 
decrees against the Christians engraved by him 
on pillars.’ = And by him to whom a little 
before we seemed impious wretches and atheists 
and destroyers of all life, so that we were not 
permitted to dwell in any city nor even in coun- 
try or desert, — by him decrees and ordinances 
were issued in behalf of the Christians, and they 


of the persecutors, but in the present case exaggeration is hardly | 
necessary, for it would seem from Lactantius’ account, that he died | 
net of poison, as he states, but of delirium tremens. As Mason | 
remarks, “Itis probable that Mayimin died of nothing worse than 
anatural death. But the death which was natural to him was the | 
most dreadful perhaps that men candice, Maximin was known as an | 
habitual drunkard: and in his dying delirium he is said to have cried 
out that he saw God, with assessors, all in white robes, judging 
him.” W See chap. g, note 24. 

MN i.e. the Epistle addressed to Sabinus, and quoted in the pre- 
vious chapter, which was written toward the end of 312 (see that 
chapter, note 1S). 

12 See above, chap, 7. 


who recently had been destroyed by fire and 
sword, by wild beasts and birds of prey, in the 
presence of the tyrant himself, and had suffered 
every species of torture and punishment, and 
most miserable deaths as atheists and impious 
wretches, were now acknowledged by him as 
possessors of religion and were permitted to 
build churches; and the tyrant himself bore 
witness and confessed that they had some 
rights. And having made such confessions, 13 
as if he had received some benefit on ac- 
count of them, he suffered perhaps less than he 
ought to have suffered, and being smitten by a 
sudden scourge of God, he perished in the 
second campaign of the war. But his end 14 
was not like that of military chieftains who, 
while fighting bravely in battle for virtue and 
friends, often boldly encounter a glorious death ; 
for like an impious enemy of God, while his 
army was still drawn up in the field, remaining 
at home and concealing himself, he suffered the 
punishment which he deserved. For he was 
smitten with a sudden scourge of God in his 
whole body, and harassed by terrible pains and 
torments, he fell prostrate on the ground, wasted 
by hunger, while all his flesh was dissolved by 
an invisible and God-sent fire, so that the whole 
appearance of his frame was changed, and there 
was left only a kind of image wasted away by 
length of time to a skeleton of dry bones; so 
that those who were present could think of his 
body as nothing else than the tomb of his soul, 
which was buried in a body already dead 

and completely melted away. And as the 15 
heat still more violently consumed. him in 

the depths of his marrow, his eyes burst forth, 
and falling from their sockets left him blind. 
‘Vhereupon still breathing and making free con- 
fession to the Lord, he invoked death, and at 
last, after acknowledging that he justly sulfered 
these things on account of his violence against 
Christ, he gave up the ghost. 


CHART BRS cs 
The Final Destruction of the Enemies of 


Religion. 


THus when Maximinus, who alone had 1 
remained of the enemies of religion! and 
had appeared the worst of them all, was put out 
of the way, the renovation of the churches from 
their foundations was begun by the grace of 
God the Ruler of all, and the word of Christ. 
shining unto the glory of the God of the uni- 
verse, obtained greater freedom than before, 


2 Maximian died in 310 (see above, Bk. VIIT. chap. 13, note 23), 
Galerius in 311 (see rz. chap. 16, note 5), Maxentius in 312 (see 
above, chap. 9, note 7), and Diocletian early in 313 (see Bk. VILL. 
App. note 3). 
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368 Cite CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBILUS. 


(Osx 


while the impious enemies of religion were cov- 
ered with extremest shame and dishonor. | 


2 For Maximinus himself, being first pro- | 


nounced by the emperors a common en- 


emy, was declared by public proclamations to be | 


a most impious, execrable, and (:od-hating ty- 
rant. And of the portraits which had been set up 
in every city in honor of him or of his children, 
some were thrown down from their places to the 
ground, and torn in pieces ; while the faces of oth- 
ers were obliterated by daubing them with black 
paint. And the statues which had been erected 
to his honor were likewise overthrown and 
broken, and lay exposed to the laughter and 

sport of those who wished to insult and 
38 abuse them. ‘Then also all the honors of 

the other enemies of religion were taken 
away, and all those who sided with Maximinus 
were slain, especially those who had been hon- 
ored by him with high offices in reward for their 

flattery, and had behaved insolently toward 
4 our doctrine. Such an one was Peucetius,” 

the dearest of his companions, who had 
been honored and rewarded by him above all, 
who had been consul a second and third time, 
and had been appointed by him chief minister ;* 
and Culcianus,* who had likewise advanced 
through every grade of office, and was also cel- 
ebrated for his numberless executions of Chris- 
tians in Egypt;° and besides these not a few 
others, by whose agency especially the tyranny 

of Maximinus had been confirmed and ex- 
5 tended. And Theotecnus® also was sum- 


2 Of this Peucetius (Rufinus Pexcedius) we know only what is 
told us here. Valesius says: ‘‘Vhe name is to be rendered Preen- 
tius, a name which was borne by a certain calemnzator in the time 
of Constantine, as is stated by Zosimus at the end of his second 
book. ‘The Latins, indeed, call them Picentes whom the Greeks 
call Iluxetious.” 

3 t@v Kabddov Adywv Emapxos, apparently equivalent to the 

hrase émt tov Ka06Aov Aoywr, used in Dk. VII. chap. 10, §5. On 
its significance, see the note on that passage, and cf. Valesius’ note 
ad locunt. 

4 This same Culcianus appears in the Acts of St. Phileas of 
Thmu7s (Puinart, p. 434 sq.; see the extract printed in Mason, p. 
290 sq.) as the magistrate or governor under whom Phileas suffered 
in Thebais. He is doubtless to be identified, as Valesius remarks, 
with Culcianus (KovAnavos) mentioned by Epiphanius (ffer. 
LXVIII. 1) as governor of Thebais at the time of the rise of the 
Meletian schism, while Hierocles was governor of Alexandria. 

5 Culcianus seems to have been governor of Vhebais (where 
Phileas suffered, according to bk. VIIL. chap. 9), not of Bzypt. 
Possibly Eusebius employs. the word Egypt in its general sense, as 
apes Thebais. 

© On Theotecnus, see above, chap. 2, note 4. 


;moned by justice which by no means overlooked 
his ee against the Christians. For when the 
statue had been set up by him at Antioch,’ he 
appeared to be in the happiest state, and was 
already: made a governor by Maximinus. 

But Licinius, coming down to the city of 6 
Antioch, made a search for impostors, and 
tortured the prophets and priests of the newly 
erected statue, asking them for what reason they 
practiced their deception. They, under the 
stress of torture, were unable longer to conceal 
the matter, and declared that the whole decep- 
tive mystery had been devised by the art of 
Theotecnus. Therefore, after meting out to all 
of them just judgment, he first put Theotecnus 
himself to death, and then his confederates in 
the imposture, with the severest possible 
tortures. ‘To all these were added also the 7 
children® of Maximinus, whom he had 
already made sharers in the imperial dignity, by 
placing their names on tablets and statues. And 
the relatives ie the tyrant, who before had been 
boastful and had in their pride oppressed all 
men, suffered the same punishments with those 
who have been already mentioned, as well as 
the extremest disgrace. For they had not re- 
ceived instruction, neither did they know and 
understand the exhortation given in the 
Holy Word: ‘ Put not your trust in prin- 8 
ces, nor in the sons of men, in whom there 

\is no salvation; his spirit shall go forth and 
return to his earth ; in that day all their thoughts 
petish.t? 

The impious ones having been thus 9 
removed, the government was preserved 
firm and undisputed for Constantine and Licin- 
ius, to whom it fittingly belonged. They, hav- 
ing first of all cleansed the world of hostility 
to the Divine Being, conscious of the benefits 
which he had conferred upon them, showed 
their love of virtue and of God, and their piety 
and gratitude to the Deity, by their ordinance 
in behalf of the Christians.” 


7 See chap. 3. 
* Lactantius (De sort. fers. chap. 50) tells us that Maximin 


left a wife and two children, a boy eight years old, named M¢ aximus, 
and a daughter seven years “old who was ‘betrothed to Candidianus. 
¥ Ps, exlvi. apie 
” See below, Bk. X. chap. 5. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
The Peace granted us by God. 


1 Tuanks for all things be given unto God 
the Omnipotent Ruler and King of the uni- 
verse, and the greatest thanks to Jesus Christ 
the Saviour and Redeemer of our souls, through 
whom we pray that peace may be always pre- 
served for us firm and undisturbed by exter- 
nal troubles and by troubles of the mind. 
2 Since in accordance with thy wishes, my 
most holy Paulinus,' we have added the 
tenth book of the Church History to those which 
have preceded,? we will inscribe it to thee, 
proclaiming thee as the seal of the whole 
38 work; and we will fitly add in a perfect 
number the perfect panegyric upon the 
restoration of the churches,’ obeying the Divine 
Spirit which exhorts us in the following words : 


1 Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, became afterward bishop of Antioch, 
as we are told by ieee | Contra Marcellin, I. 4, and by Philo- 
storgius, //. £. III. According to Jerome’s Chyon., year of 


Abr. 2345, he was hee suc cessor of Philogomius and the pre :decessar 
of Kustathius in the episcopate of Anuoe h. He was still alive when 
Eusebius completed his //ssfoxy, that is, at least as late as 323 (sce 


above, p. 45), but he was already dead when the Council of Nicwa 
met; for Eustathius was at that time bishop of Antioch (see e.g. So- 
zomen, //. &. 1.17, Theodoret, //. 2.1.7, and the Acts of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaa, ed. Labbei et Cossartii, J. p. 51), and Zeno, bishop of 
Tyre (see the Acts of the Nicene Council, zérd.), VPhilostorgius 
(z6éd.) informs us that he became bishop of Antioch but six months 
before his death, and there is no reason to doubt the statement. 
Eusebius speaks ‘of him in the highest terms, both here and in his 
Contra Marcellim, and it was at the dedication of his church in 
Tyre that he delivered the panegyric oration quoted in chap. 4, 
below. He is claimed as a sympathizer by ae in his epistle to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia (Vheodoret, /7. /. I. 5), and that he ac- 
cepted Arius’ tenets is implied by E ae of Nicomedia, who, 
however, feels obliged to admonish him for not showing greater zeal 
in the support of the cause (sce this epistle quoted by ‘Lheodoret, 
H. £.%.6). This is the extent of our information in regard to him, 

2 On the date of the composition of the tenth book of the //7story, 
and its relation to the carlier hooks, see above, p. 45- 

3 €ikoTws Oey apidua TeAelw TOV TEACLOY CVTavUA Kal TaVNyUpL- 
Koy THs TOV EXKAnTLOY avavewrews Aoyov Katatagonev, ‘Ihe mean- 
ing of this sentence is very obscure. Valesius translates: Mee ad- 
surde ut opinor, absolutam omnibus numerts orationem panery- 
ricam de ecclestarum tustauratione hic tn perfecto numero 
collocabimus.  Stroth, followed by Closs, oe “Mit Recht 
werden wir hier auch eine vollstiindige feterliche Rede, von der 
Wicdererneuerung der Kirchen, als einen ordentlichen Theil mitt 
einriicken.” Crusé reads: *‘ Justly, indeed, shall we here subjoin 
in a perfect number a complete discourse and panegyric on the 
renovation of the churches.” The ‘ perfect number” seems to refer 
to the number of the book (the number ten being commonly so 
called in ancient times), to which he has referred jn the previous 
clause. Could we regard the ‘‘ perfect panegyric” as referring to 
the book as a whole, as Crusé does, the sentence would be some- 
what clearer; but the phrase seems to be a plain reference to the 
oration given in chap. 4, especially since Euscbius does not say 77s 
éxxAngtas, but tay exxAyocov, as ‘in the title of that oration, I 
have preserved the play of words, TeAetw—TeAdccov, in order to 
bring out Kusebius’ thoucht more clearly, but it must ‘be remarked 
that the word reAecov does not imply praise of the quality of his 

oration on the author’s part. It is used rather in the sense of com- 
ylete or final, because it celebrates a completed work, as the tenth 
Sage completes his //¢sfory, and thus crowns the whole. 


“Sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath 
done marvelous things. His right hand and his 
holy arm hath saved him. The Lord hath made 
known his salvation, his righteousness hath he 
revealed in the presence of the nations.’’ 4 

And in accordance with the utterance which 4 
commands us to sing the new song, let us 

proceed to show that, after those terrible and 
gloomy spectacles which we have described,’ we 
are now permitted to see and celebrate such 
things as many truly righteous men and martyrs 
of God before us desired to see upon earth and 
did not see, and to hear and did not hear.® 

But they, hastening on, obtained far better 5 


| things,’ being carried to heaven and the 
paradise of divine pleasure. But, acknowledg- 


ing that even these things are greater than we 
deserve, we have been astonished at the grace 
manifested by the author of the great gifts, and 
rightly do we admire him, worshiping him with 
the whole power of our souls, and testifying to 
the truth of those recorded utterances, in 
which it is said, “Come and see the works 6 
of the Lord, the wonders which he hath 
done upon the earth; he removeth wars to the 
ends of the world, he shall break the bow and 
snap the spear in sunder, and shall burn the 
shields with fire.’* Rejoicing in these things 
which have been clearly fulfilled in our day, let 
us proceed with our account. 

‘The whole race of God’s enemies was 7 
destroyed in the manner indicated, and 
was thus suddenly swept from the sight of men, 
So that again a divine utterance had its fulfill- 
ment: “I have seen the impious highly exalted 
and raising himself like the cedars of Lebanon ; 
and I have passed by, and behold, he was not ; 
and I have sought his place, and it could 
not be found.” ” And finally a bright and = 8 
splendid day, overshadowed by no cloud, 
illuminated with beams of heavenly light the 
churches of Christ throughout the entire world. 
And not even those without our communion" 
were prevented from sharing in the same bless- 
ings, or at least from coming under their influ- 


« Psa, Nevill, F,2 . 

5 Literally, ‘spectacles and narratives’? (dWees te Kat Sin- 
yyoes). 

0 Cf Mlate. xt 17. 

8 Psa, xlvi. 8, Q. 

% See chaps. ro and rx of the preceding book. 

10 Psa, XXXVii. 35, 36. 

WM sors eLwOev Tov Kad’ Has Oragov, 


7 Cf, Phil. 1.23. 
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270 Tie CHURCH HISTORY OF BUSERIUS. (1. 


ence and enjoying a part of the benefits bestowed 
upon us by God." 


CHAPTER II. 
The Restoration of the Churches. 


1 ALL men, then, were freed from the op- 

pression of the tyrants, and being released 
from the former ills, one in one way and another 
in another acknowledged the defender of the 
pious to be the only true God. And we especially 
who placed our hopes in the Christ of God had 
unspeakable gladness, and a certain inspired joy 
bloomed for all of us, when we saw every place 
which shortly before had been desolated by the 
impieties of the tyrants reviving as if from a long 
and death-fraught pestilence, and temples again 
rising from their foundations to an immense 
height, and receiving a splendor far greater than 

that of the old ones which had been destroyed, 
2 But the supreme rulers also confirmed to us 

still more extensively the munificence of God 
by repeated ordinances in behalfof the Christians ; 
and personal letters of the emperor were sent to 
the bishops, with honors and gitts of money. It 
may not be unfitting to insert these documents, 
translated from the Roman into the Greek tongue, 
at the proper place in this book,’ as in a sacred 
tablet, that they may remain as a memorial to 
all who shall come after us. 


CHAPTER. III. 
The Dedications in Livery Mace. 


uu AFTER this was seen the sight which had 

been desired and prayed for by us all; 
feasts of dedication in the cities and consecra- 
tions of the newly built houses of prayer took 
place, bishops assembled, foreigners came to- 
gether from abroad, mutual love was exhibited 
between people and people, the members of 

Christ’s body were united in complete har- 
2 mony. Then was fulfilled the prophetic 

utterance which mystically foretold what was 
to take place: “Bone to bone and joint to 
joint,”? and whatever was truly announced in 

enigmatic expressions in the inspired pas- 
8 sage. And there was one energy of the 


12 By the edict of Constantine and Licinius full religious hberty 
was granted, not only to the Christians, but to all men of whatever 
creed or cult. 

1 See below, chaps. 5-7. 1 Bzek. xxxvil. 7 

2 These sentences are excellent examples of Eusebius’ rhetorical 
style, which marks the greater part of this tenth book. My endeavor 


has been to adhere as closely as possible to the original; and yet | 


there are cases in which it is quite out of the question to give a 
literal translation without violating all grammatical laws, and in 
which the sense can be reproduced only by paraphrasing, ‘The 
present sentence rus vat way Kat TY THPOWYOVMLE VOY evTeAecs 
OpyoKetat, iepovpylat Te THY iepwmerwr, Kat OcompeTers ekxATTLES 
OegHol, 


Divine Spirit pervading all the members, and 
one soul in all, and the same eagerness of 
faith, and one hymn from all in praise of the 
Deity. Yea, and perfect services were conducted 
by the prelates, the sacred rites being solem- 
nized, and the majestic institutions of the Church 
observed,’ here with the singing of psalms and 
with the reading of the words committed to us 
by God, and there with the performance of 
divine and mystic services; and the mysterious 
symbols of the Saviour’s passion were dis- 
pensed. Atthe same time people of every 4 
age, both male and female, with all the 
power of the mind gaye honor unto God, the 
author of their benefits, in prayers and thanks- 
giving, with a joyful mind and soul. And every 
one of the bishops present, each to the best of 
his ability, delivered panegyric orations, adding 
luster to the assembly. 


CHAPTER it. 
Panegyric on the Splendor of Affatrs. 


A CERTAIN one of those of moderate tal 1 
ent,’ who had composed a discourse, stepped 
forward in the presence of many pastors who 
were asscmbled as if for a church gathering, 
and while they attended quietly and decently, 
he addressed himself as follows to one who was 
in all things a most excellent bishop and beloved 
of God,” through whose zeal the temple in Tyre, 
which was the most splendid in Pheenicia, had 
been erected. 


anegyric upon the bitkding of the churches, 2 
addressed to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre. 


“ Friends and priests of God who are clothed 
in the sacred gown and adorned with the heay- 
enly crown of glory, the inspired unction and 
the sacerdotal garment of the Holy Spirit ; and 
thou,” oh pride of God’s new holy temple, en- 
dowed by him with the wisdom of age, and yet 
exhibiting costly works and deeds of youthful 
and flourishing virtue, to whom God himself, 
who embraces the entire world, has granted the 
distinguished honor of building and renewing this 
earthly house to Christ, his only begotten and 
first-born Word, and to his holy and divine 
bride ;4—one might call thee anew Beseleel,> 8 
the architect of a clivine tabernacle, or Solo- 
mon, king of a new and much better Jerusalem, 


1 This person was clearly Eusebius himself (see above, p. rr). 
Upon the date of this dedicatory service, at which Eusebius deliy- 
ered the oration given in full in this chapter, see rézd. 

2 Paulinus, bishop of Tyre. See above, chap, 1, note 1, 

3 i.e, Paulinus. 4 Ct. Rev. xxi. 2: 

® ReaeAenA, which is the form found inthe LXX. ‘The Iebrew 
is by yelasenn | which the R. V. renders “ Bezalel.” See Ex, xxxv. 
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or also a new Zerubabel, who added a muth 
greater glory than the former to the temple 
4 of God ;*—and you also, oh nurslings of 
the sacred flock of Christ, habitation of 
good words, school of wisdom, and august 
5 and pious auditory of religion:* It was long 
ago permitted us to raise hymns and songs 
to God, when we learned from hearing the Divine 


Scriptures read the marvelous signs of God and} 


the benefits conferred upon men by the Lord’s 


wondrous deeds, being taught to say ‘Oh God !} 


we have heard with our ears, our fathers have 
told us the work which thou didst in their 
6 = days, in days of old.’8 But now as we no 
longer perceive the lofty arm” and the celes- 
tial right hand of our all-gracious God and uni- 
versal King by hearsay “merely or report, but 
observe so to speak in very deed and with 
our own eyes that the declarations recorded 
long ago are faithful and true, it is permitted 
us to raise a second hymn of triumph and to 
sing with loud voice, and say, ‘As we have 
heard, so have we seen; in the city of the 
Lord of hosts, in the city of our God.’ 
7 And in what city but in this newly built 
and God-constructed one, which is a ‘church 
of the living God, a pillar and foundation of 
the truth,’’’ concerning which also another 
divine oracle thus proclaims, ‘ Glorious things 
have been spoken of thee, oh city of God” 
Since the all-gracious God has brought us to- 
gether to it, through the grace of his Only- 
Begotten, let every one of those who have been 
summoned sing with loud voice and say, ‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, we shall go unto 
the house of the Lord,’ and ‘Lord, I have 
loved the beauty of thy house and the place 
8 where thy glory dwelleth.’* And let us 
not only one by one, but all together, with 
one spirit and one soul, honor him and cry 
aloud, saying, ‘Great is the Lord and greatly to 
be praised in the city of our God, in his holy 
mountain.’ For he is truly great, and great 
is his house, lofty and spacious and ‘comely in 
beauty above the sons of men.’ ‘Great is 
the Lord who alone doeth wonderful things’ ;" 
‘great is he who doeth great things and things 
past finding out, glorious and marvelous things 
which cannot be numbered’ ;*° great is he ‘who 
changeth times and seasons, who exalteth and 
debaseth kings’;” ‘who raiseth up the poor 
from the earth and lifteth up the needy from 


6 See Hag, i. 6. 

7 Eusebius addresses first the assembled clergymen in general, 
then Paulinus in particular, and finally the people, « alling the latter 
‘“‘nurslings,’? “habitation,” “school,” “auditory.”” ‘he signiti- 
cance of the words as used by nips is pl: 1in enough, but their colloca- 

tion is rather remarkable. 


BPE ex lia is 14 Psa. xxvi. 8. 
9Cf, Ex. vi. 6 ef a7. 16 Psa, xiviii. 1. 
10 Psa, xIvili. 8. 1 Psa. xly, 2 
Wr ime, as. a7 Psa. CXXXVIL, 4. 
12 Psa, Ixxxvil. 3. 8 Job ix. ro. 


13 Psa, cxxil. 1. WW Pan. il, 21. 
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the dunghill.’ ‘He hath put down princes 
from their thrones and hath exalted them of 
low degree from the earth. ‘The hungry he hath 
filled with cood things and the arms of 
the:proud he hath broken’? Not only to 9 
the faithful, but also to unbelievers, has he 
confirmed the record of ancient events; he that 
worketh miracles, he that doeth great things, the 
Master of all, the Creator of the whole world, 
the omnipotent, the all-merciful, the one and 
only God. ‘To him let us sing the new song,” 
supplying in thought,” ‘To him who alone doeth 
great wonders: for his mercy endureth for- 
ever’ ;** “To him which smote great kings, and 
slew famous kings: for his mercy endureth 
forever’; ‘For the Lord remembered us in 
our low estate and delivered us from our 
adversaries.’ “® And let us never cease to 10 
cry aloud in these words to the Father of 

the universe. And let us always honor him with 
our mouth who is the second cause of our bene- 
fits, ‘the instructor in divine knowledge, the 
teacher of the true religion, the destroyer of 
the impious, the slayer of tyrants, the reformer 
of life, Jesus, the Saviour of us who were 

in despair. For he alone, as the only all- 11 
cee Son of an all-gracious lather, in 
accordance with the purpose of his [Tather’s 
benevolence, has willingly put on the nature of 
us who lay prostrate in corruption, and like 
some excellent physician, who for the sake of 
saving them that are ill, examines their suffer- 
ings, handles their-foul sores, and reaps pain for 
himself from the miseries of another,” so us 
who were not only diseased and afflicted with 
terrible ulcers and wounds already mortified, 
but were even lying among the dead, he hath 
saved for himself from the very jaws ‘of death 
For none other of those in heaven had such 


20 y Sam. ii. 8 (Psa. exiii. 7). 

21 Lukes. 52, 53> 221Cf, Psa, xovils ts 

23 rpoogvnaxovortes. Euscbius seems to use this rather peculiar 
expression because the words of song w hich he suggests are not the 
words of the “‘ new song” given by the Ps: ulmist, but are taken from 
other parts of the book. 24 Psa. CxxXxvi. 4. 

20 (bid. 17 20 /drd. 23, 24. 

a7 Tt is rempeeee by Valesius that these words are taken from 
some travic poet. That they are quoted from an ancient writer is 
clear enough from the Tonic forms which occur (op, addotpiice, 
Eupbopyar), and if a few slight changes be made (KapvorvTwr to 
KaMovTMU, evexey to euvexev, picv to Ta, én’ aA Aorpiyat Te to addo- 
tptyat) the words resolve themselves into iambic trimeters; — 


TiS TOV KapLovTwy elvexey TwTyplas 

Opy Ta Seiwa, Ouyyavet s andewy, 

aAoTpiyae gupbopyow télas 
* Kaproutat Auras. 
According to Valesius, Gregory Nazianzen in his first Oratro quotes 
the last verse (kat TO em addorpracs auudopats iSias Kaprovgbat 
Auras, in which there is no trace of the poctical form) with the 
remark w¢ ébn tes TOY Tap’ Execvors codwr; and Valesius adds: 
“ 4it quem locum iltas Cretensts notat verba hec esse {lippo- 
cratis quem Gregortus Nastansenus saptentts cupusdam noviine 
destgnat.” Morcover, Schwegler rem irks that the words are taken 
from Flippocrates. Ina note ad locum he says: “ ftppocratrs 
medtet (cf. VHippoer, de lat. 7 wit, p. He ed. Foes) gue cadet 
tues et ab altis Scriptorthus, veluté a Luctano tn bys 
elecus. c. Lop. qo, ede Mp. Cf quit a terpretes adnotroer oe 
ad Luctant, lc. Lom, VIL. p. goo, ed, Bip.” I have not exe amined 
these relercnices, and can therefore form no judgment in the matter. 
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power as without harm~ to minister to the 
12 salvation of so many. But he alone having 

reached our deep corruption, he alone hay- 
ing taken upon himself our labors, he alone hav- 
ing suffered the punishments due for our impie- 
ties, having recovered us who were not half dead 
merely, but were already in tombs and sepul- 
chers, and altogether foul and offensive, saves us, 
both anciently and now, by his beneficent zeal, 
beyond the expectation of any one, even of our- 
selves, and imparts liberally of the J ather’s 
benefits, — he who is the giver of life and light, 

our great Physician and King and Lord, the 
13 Christ of God. For then when the whole 

human race lay buried in gloomy night and 
in depths of darkness through the deceitful arts 
of guilty demons and the power of God-hating 
spirits, by his simple appearing he loosed once 
for all the fast-bound cords of our impieties by 

the rays of his light, even as wax is melted. 
14 But when malignant envy and the evil- 

loving demon wellnigh burst with anger at 
such grace and kindness, and turned against us 
all his death-dealing forces, and when, at first, 
like a dog gone mad which gnashes his teeth at 
the stones thrown at him, and pours out his rage 
against his assailants upon the inanimate mis- 
siles, he leveled his ferocious madness at the 
stones of the sanctuaries and at the lifeless mate- 
rial of the houses, and desolated the churches, 
—at least as he supposed,—and then emitted 
terrible hissings and snake-like sounds, now by 
the threats of impious tyrants, and again by 
the blasphemous edicts of profane rulers, vomit- 
ing forth death, moreover, and infecting with 
his deleterious and soul-destroying poisons 
the souls captured by him, and almost slaying 
them by his death-fraught sacrifices of dead 


idols, and causing every beast in the form of 


man and every kind of savage to assault us, 
15 —then, indeed, the ‘Angel of the great 

Counc,” the great Captain™ of God, 
after the mightiest soldiers of his kingdom had 
displayed sufficient exercise through patience 
and endurance in everything, suddenly appeared | ' 
anew, and blotted out and annihilated his ene- 
mies and foes, so that they seemed never to 
have had even a name. But his friends and 
relatives he raised to the highest glory, in the 
presence not only of all men, but also of celes- 

tial powers, of sun and moon and stars, 
16 and of the whole heaven and earth, so that 

now, as has never happened before, the su- 


% aBraBos. The applics ation of the word is not perfectly clear, 
but the meaning seems to be ‘fwithout harm to himself,”  un- 
harmed.” * He is the only one able to minister to our salvation 
without sinking under the weight of the burden, or suffering from 
his contact with us.” 
Christ’s absolute sinlessness and victory over all temptation: per- 
haps only in a more general way of the great strength needed for 
such a task, strength possessed by Christ alone in suflicient measure 
to prevent his own complete exhaustion under the immense task, 

TONG saan, WY peyas dpxistpatnyos; cf, Josh, y. 13. 


Eusebius is perhaps thinking especially of 


preme rulers, conscious of the honor which they 
have received from him, spit upon the faces of 
dead idols, trample upon the unhallowed rites 
of demons, make sport of the ancient delusion 
handed down from their fathers, and acknowl- 
edge only one God, the common benefactor of all, 
themselves included. And they confess Christ, 
the Son of God, universal King of all, and pro- 
claim him Saviour on monuments,” imperishably 
recording in imperial letters, in the midst of the 
city which rules over the earth, his righteous 
deeds and his victories over the impious. Thus 
Jesus Christ our Saviour is the only one from all 
eternity who has been acknowledged, even by 
those highest in the earth, not as a common 
king among men, but as a true son of the uni- 
versal God, and who has been worshiped 

as very God,” and that rightly. For what 17 
king that ever lived attained such virtue as 

to fill the ears and tongues of ali men upon earth 
with his own name? What king, after ordaining 
such pious and wise laws, has extended them 
from one end of the earth to the other, so that 
they are perpetually read in the hearing of 

all men? Who has abrogated barbarous 18 
and savage customs of uncivilized nations 

by his gentle and most philanthropic laws ? 
Who, being attacked for entire ages by all, has 
shown such superhuman virtue as to flourish 
daily, and remain young throughout his 

life? Who has founded a nation which of 19 
old was not even heard of, but which now 

is not concealed in some comer of the earth, 
but is spread abroad everywhere under the sun? 
Who has so fortified* his soldiers with the arms 
of piety that their souls, being firmer than ada- 
mant, shine brilliantly in the contests with 

their opponents? What king prevails to 20 
such an extent, and even after death leads 

on his soldiers, and sets up trophies over his 


‘1 This seems to be simply a rhetorical expression of what is 
recorded in Bk. IX. chap. 9, In regard to the great statue of Constan- 
tine with a cross in his hand, erected in Rome after his victory over 
Maxe ntius. It is possible that other smaller monuments of a similar 

kind w ere erecte dat the same time, 

8 avrofeov. The exact sense in which I2usebius uses this word 
is open to a lispute. eee it asserts the Son to be possessed 7 per Se , 
in and of himself, of absolute deity, — that is, that he is self-existent, 
—can hardly be maintained, thor ch Valesius does maintain it. The 
word admits some latitude of meaning, as Heinichen shows (in his 
edition of Eusebius, ILL. p. 736 sq., Melee. XX.), and its use does 
not forbid a belief in the subordination of the Son. In my opinion it 
clearly indicates a belief in an essential deity of the Son, but not 
a full and absolute deity, Stein, in his Aysedcus, p. 138, re- 
marks: “ Eusebius wendet hier die platonischen Ausdriicke nach 
dem Vorl bilde des Origenes auf das Wesen des Sohnes an. Nach 
Origines bezeichnen diese Ausdrticke die Absolutheit des Sohnes, 
nach den Platonikern jedoch bedeuten sie nicht das h6chste Wesen. 
Es ist nun Zweifelhait, ob Musebius mit dicsen Begrifien den Sinn 
des Origenes, oder den der Platoniker verkutipft habe.” There 
can be Tittle doubt, in my opinion, that BKuscbius followed Origen 
so far as he understood him, but that he never carried the essential 
deity of the Son so far as to cease to think of some kind of an 
essential subordination, See the discussion of Fusebius’ position, 
on p. Tr sq. of this volume. I have translated the word avrofeor 
“very God,” because there seems to be no other phrase which 
docs not necessarily express more, or less, than Eusebius means by 
the word. It must be remembered, however, that in using the phrase 
which is commonly employed to translate the later Nicene aAn@uvoy 
dcvov, I do not use it in the full sense thus ordinarily attached to it. 
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enemies, and fills every place, country and city, 
Greek and barbarian, with his royal dwellings, 
even divine temples with their consecrated obla- 


tions, like this very temple with its superb| 


adornments and votive offerings, which are 
themselves so truly great and majestic, worthy 
of wonder and admiration, and clear signs of 
the sovereignty of our Saviour? For now, too, 
‘he spake, and they were made ; he commanded, 
and they were created.’% For what was there 
to resist the nod of the universal King and 
Governor and Word of God himself? *! 
** A special discourse would be needed ac- 
21 curately to survey and explain all this ; and 
also to describe how great the zeal of the 
laborers is regarded by him who is celebrated 
as divine,” who looks upon the living temple 
which we all constitute, and surveys the house, 
composed of living and moving stones, which 
is well and surely built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, the chief cornerstone 
being Jesus Christ himself, who has been re- 
jected not only by the builders of that ancient 
building which no longer stands, but also by the 
builders — evil architects of evil works — of 
the structure, which is composed of the mass 
of men and still endures.’ But the Father 
has approved him both then and now, and 
has made him the head of the corner 
22 of this our common church. Who that 
beholds this living temple of the living God 
formed of ourselves—this greatest and truly 
divine sanctuary, I say, whose inmost shrines 
are invisible to the multitude and are truly holy 
and a holy of holies — would venture to declare 
it? Who is able even to look within the sacred 
enclosure, except the great High Priest of all, 
to whom alone it is permitted to fathom 
23 the mysteries of every rational soul? But 
perhaps it is granted to another, to one 
only, to be second after him in the same work, 
namely, to the commander of this army whom 
the first and great High Priest himself has 
honored with the second place in this sanc- 
tuary, the shepherd of your divine flock who has 


33 Psa. xxxiii. 9. : 

34 cod mauBacidéws Kal Tavnyenovos Kal avTov Deod Adyou. 
Valesius translates, Verb! omntum regis ac principts ac per se 
Det; Closs, des Wortes, das der Kémiy aller KGnige, der oberste 
Fiirst und selbst Gott ist’; Crusé, The universal King, the uni- 
versal Prince, and God, the Word himself.” A conception is thus 
introduced which the clause as it stands, without the repetition of 
the article with Aoyov, seems to me hardly to warrant. At any rate, 
the rendering which I have adopted seems more accurately to re- 
produce the original. rf 

85 Meoloyoumerw. The use of the word A@eoAoyew in the sense of 
speaking of, or celebrating a person as divine, or attributing di- 
‘vinity to a person, Was very common among the lathers, espe- 
cially in connection with Christ. See Suicer’s 7/esaurus, s.v. Il. 
and Bk. V. chap. 28, § 4, above. 

36 Kuscbius’ reference to these various buildings is somewhat 
confusing. He speaks first of the Church of Christ, “the living 
temple which we all constitute’; then of the Jews, ** the builders ot 
that ancient temple which no longer stands’; and finally, as at 
seems, of the heathen, *' builders of the structure which stil endures 
and is composed of the mass of men’? (ray ToAAwY avbpwrwr). 


obtained your people by the allotment and the 
judgment of the Father, as if he had appointed 
him his own servant and interpreter, a new 
Aaron or Melchizedec, made like the Son of 
God, remaining and continually preserved by 
him in accordance with the united prayers 

of all of you. ‘To him therefore alone let 24 
it be granted, if not in the first place, at 

least in the second after the first and greatest 
High Priest, to observe and supervise the in- 
most state of your souls,—to him who by ex- 
perience and length of time has accurately 
proved each one, and who by his zeal and care 
has disposed you all in pious conduct and doc- 
trine, and is better able than any one else to give 
an account, adequate to the facts, of those things 
which he himself has accomplished with the 

Divine assistance. As to our first and great 25 
High Priest, it is said,” “Whatsoever he 

seeth the Father doing those things likewise the 
Son also doeth.’* So also this one,” looking 
up to him as to the first teacher, with pure eyes 
of the mind, using as archetypes whatsoever 
things he seeth him doing, produceth images of 
them, making them so far as is possible in the 
same likeness, in nothing inferior to that Beseleel, 
whom God himself ‘ filled with the spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding’ * and with other tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge, and called to be 
the maker of the temple constructed after 

heavenly types given in symbols. Thus this 26 
one also bearing in his own soul the image 

of the whole Christ, the Word, the Wisdom, the 
Light, has formed this magnificent temple of the 
highest God, corresponding to the pattern of 
the greater as a visible to an invisible, it is 
impossible to say with what greatness of soul, 
with what wealth and liberality of mind, and 
with what emulation on the part of all of you, 
shown in the magnanimity of the contributors 
who have ambitiously striven in no way to be left 
behind by him in the execution of the same pur- 
pose. And this place, — for this deserves to be 
mentioned first of all,—which had been cov- 
ered with all sorts of rubbish by the artifices of 
our enemies he did not overlook, nor did he 
yield to the wickedness of those who had brought 
about that condition of things, although he might 
have chosen some other place, for many other 
sites were available in the city, where he would 
have had fess labor, and been free from 

trouble. But having first aroused himself 27 
to the work, and then strengthened the 

whole people with zeal, and formed them all 
into one great body, he fought the first contest. 
For he thought that this church, which had been 


37 Literally, “it says’! (pnoc), ic. “the Scripture says.” 
33 John v. 19. 


30 Le. Paulinus. 40 Jex, XXXV, 31 
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especially besieged by the enemy, which had 
first suffered and endured the same persecutions 


with us and for us, like a mother bereft of her | 


children, should rejoice with us in the signal 
28 favor of the all-merciful God. For when 

the Great Shepherd had driven away the 
wild animals and wolves 
savage beast, and, as the Copies oracles Say, 
chad broken the jaws of the lions,’ he thought 
good to collect again her ee in the same 
place, and in the most righteous manner he set 
up the fold of her flock, ‘to put to shame 
the enemy and avenger,’* and to refute the 

impious daring of the enemies of God.” 
29 And now they are not,—the haters of 

God, — for they never were. After they 
had troubled and been troubled for a little time, 
they suffered the fitting punishment, and brought 
themselves and their friends and their relatives 
to total destruction, so that the declarations in- 
scribed of old in sacred records have been 
proved true by facts. In these declarations the 
divine word truly says among other things 
the following conc erning them : ‘Thewicked 
have drawn out the sword, they have bent 
their bow, to slay the righteous in heart; let 
their sword enter into their own heart and their 
bows be broken.’** And again: ‘Their memo- 
rial is perished with a sound’ and ‘their name 
hast thou blotted out forever and ever’; for 
when. they also were in trouble they ‘cried out, 
and there was none to save: unto the Lord, and 
he heard them not..% But ‘their feet were 
bound together, and they fell, but we have 
arisen and stand upright.’* And that which 
was announced beforehand in these words, — 
‘O Lord, in thy city thou shalt set at naught 
their image,’ ” — has been shown to be true 
to the eyes of all. But having waged war 
like the giants against God,” they died in 
this way. But she that was desolate and re- 
jected by men received the consummation which 
we behold in consequence of her patience 
toward God, so that the prophecy of Isaiah 
was spoken of her: ‘ Rejoice, thirsty desert, 
let the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
lily, and the desert places shall blossom and be 
glad.’*! ‘Be strengthened, ye weak hands and 
feeble knees. Be of good courage, ye feeble- 
hearted, in your minds; be strong, fear not. 
Behold our God recompenseth judgment and 
will recompense, he will come and save us.’ 


30 


31 


82 


“ 


and every cruel and/| 


‘For,’ he says, ‘in the wilderness water has 
broken out, and a pool in thirsty ground, and 


the dry land shall be watered meadows, and 
in the thirsty ground there shall be springs 
of water.’ These things which were 33 


prophesied long ago have been recorded 

in sacred books; but no longer are they trans- 
mitted to us by hearsay merely, but in facts. 
This desert, this dry land, this widowed and 
deserted one, ‘whose gates they cut down with 
axes like wood in a forest, whom they broke 
down with hatchet and hammer,’* whose books 
also they destroyed,” ‘burning with fire the 
sanctuary of God, and profaning unto the ground 
they habitation ‘of nis) name, so winom all that 
passed by upon the way plucked, and whose 
fences they broke down, whom the boar out of 
the wood ravaged, and on which the savage 

wild beast fed,’* now by the wonderful power 
of Christ, w hen he wills it, has become like a 
lily. For at that time also she was chastened at 
his nod as by a careful father; ‘for whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.’”* ‘Then after 
being chastened in a measure, according to 
the necessities of the case, she is commanded to 
rejoice anew; and she blossoms as a lily and 
exhales her divine odor among all men. ‘ I’or,’ 
it is said, ‘water hath broken out in the wilder- 
ness,’*’ the fountain of the saving bath of divine 
regeneration.” And now she, who a little before 
was a desert, ‘has become watered meadows, 


34 


and springs of water have gushed forth in a 
thirsty land.’** The hands which before were 


2 4, O2 


‘weak’ have become ‘ truly strong and these 
works are great and convincing proofs of strong 


hands. ‘he knees, also, which before were 
‘feeble and infirm,’ recovering their wonted 
strength, are moving straight forward in the 


path of divine knowledge, and hastening to the 
kindred flock of the all-gracious Shepherd. 
And if there are any whose souls have been 
stupefied by the threats of the tyrants, not 
even they are passed by as incurable by the 
saving Word ; but he heals them also and urges 


35 


them on to receive divine comfort, saying, ‘ Be 
ye comforted, ye who are faint-hearted ; be 
ye strengthened, fear not.’ This our new 86 


and excellent Zerubabel, having heard the 

word which announced beforehand, that she who 
had been made a desert on account of God 
should enjoy these things, after the bitter cap- 


«t Psa. Iviii. 6. Gisabius agrees with the LXX, which reads 
Tas MUAaS Tov AcovTwr, 

2 Psa. vii 2 ‘The LXX has xatraddoae instead of Eusebius’ 
KaTaLay vy ale S 
43 Literally, “the God-fighting, daring deeds of the eel 

(rats Peomaxors Twv aceswv TOApats). Pe PSs MAK Vs Sid's 
45 Psa. ix. 6. Eusebius agrees with the LXX in reading ae 
Hxov: “ with a sound.” 
40 bid. 5. 48 Jord. xx. 8. 
40 PSa, XVilty Ale 49 Jhrd. \xxill. 20. 
50 Cf. Bk. 1. chap, 2, § 19, above, and the note on that passage. 
01 Isa, XXXY. Ie 02 (bid. 3, 4. 


we Par id. 6, mh Psa, mein iy ()s 

o3 Diodkasiea! s first edict included the destruction of the sacred 
books of the Christians, as well as of their churches. Sce above, 
Bk. VIII. chap. 2. 

56 Psa. Ixxiv. 7. Téid. Uxxx. 12, 13. 

63 Heb. xii. 6, with which Eusebius agrees exactly, differing 
from Prov. ili, 12 in the use of macdevec instead of €Acy\ec. 

Isa. xxxv. 6. 

60 rH5 Becas TOU GwTnptov AovTOOD MadryyEreEctas, 
il. 5. 

OL [sale XXKV 4 7 


62 (bid. 3. 


or oT, 
Cf. Titus 


68 yy oixelay mol(urny, 
C1 Isa, xxXVe 4. 
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x. 44] BUSEBIVUS 


DISCOURSE AT 


tivity and the abomination of desolation, did 
not overlook the dead body; but first of all 
with prayers and supplications propitiated the 
Father with the common consent of all of you, 
and invoking the only one that giveth life to the 
dead as his ally and fellow- -worker, raised her 
that was fallen, after purifying and freeing her 
from her ills. And he clothed her not with the 
ancient garment, but with such an one as he had 
again learned from the sacred oracles, which say 

clearly, ‘And the latter glory of this house 
37 shall be greater than the former.’™ Thus, 

enclosing a much larger space, he fortified 
the outer court with a wall surrounding the 

whole, which should serve as a most secure 
88 bulwark for the entire edifice.” And he 

raised and spread out a great and lofty ves- 


furnished those standing far without the sacred 
enclosure a full view Ok those within, almost 
turning the eyes of those who were strangers 
to the faith, to the entrances, so that no one 
could pass by without being impressed by the 


memory of the former desolation and of the. 


present incredible transformation. His hope 
was that such an one being impressed by this 

might be attracted and be induced to 
39 enter by the very sight. But when one 

comes within the gates he does not permit 
him to enter the sanctuary immediately, with im- 
pure and unwashed feet; but leaving as k ge a 
space as possible between the temple and the 
outer entrance, he has surrounded and adorned it 
with four transverse cloisters, making a quadran- 
gular space with pillars rising on every side, which 
he has joined with lattice-work screens of wood, 
rising to a suitable height; and he has left an 
open space in the middle, so that the sky can 

be seen, and the free air bright in the rays 
40 of the sun. Here he has placed symbols 


6 Hag. ii. 9. 

66 The description of the church of Tyre which follows is very 
valuable, as being the oldest detailed description which we have of a 
Christian basilica. Eusebius mentions other churches in his } va 
Constantint, U1. 30-39, 41- 43, 48, 50, 51-53, 58, IV. 58, and de 
scribes some of them at considerable length. oy e have a number of 
descriptions from later sources, but rely for our knowledge of early 
Christian architecture chiefly upon the extant remains of the edifices 
themselves. For a very full discusston of the present church, whica 
was an excellent example of an ancient Christian b; isilic a, and for a 
detatted description of its various parts, sce Dingham’s anti nities, 

. VIII. chap. 3 Sd: and mapare also the article Basritka in 
cyclopitdte der Christ. Aiterthiimer, The liter- 
ature on dhe general subject of early Christi: un architecture is very 
extensive. See more particularly the work 5 referred to in the artl- 
cles in Smith and Cheetham’s ct. of Christ. Antig. and in the 
Encyclop. Britannica » and cf. also Schail’s Ch. First, iN Ole b- 598s"). 

67 Bingham remarks that the ancient basilicas commonly faced thr 
west, and that therefore the position of this church of ‘yt re Was ¢X- 
ceptional; but this is amistake. It is true that from the fifth cen- 
tury on, the altar almost uniformly occupied the cast end of the 
church, but previous to that time the position observed in the pres- 
ent case was almost universally followed, so that the present building 
was not at all exceptional in its position, Sce the article Orrentécr- 
weg in Kraus’ Neal-Lucrelopidte, Although the common custom 
was to haye the church stand east and west, yet the rule was oh n 
neglected, and there exist many notable ex: imples of churc hee stand- 
ing north and south, or quite out of line with the points of the 
compass. 

6 aidpror, the Latin afysiem. 


it as for a queen. 
tibule toward the rays of the rising sun,” and}i 


P an 
TSR: 375 
of sacred purifications, setting up fountains 


opposite the temple which furnish an abundance 
of water wherewith those who come within the 
sanctuary may purify themselves. ‘This is the 
first halting-place of those who enter; and it 
furnishes at the same time a beautiful and splen- 
did scene to every one, and to those who still 
need elementary instruction a fitting sta- 

tion. Lut passing by this spectacle, he has 41 
made open entrances to the temple with 

many other vestibules within, placing three doors 
on one side, likewise facing the rays of the sun. 
The one in the middle, adorned with plates of 
bronze, iron bound, and beautifully embossed, 
he has made much higher and broader than the 
others, as if he were making them guards for 

In the same way, arrang- 42 
ing the number of vestibules for the corri- 

dors on each side of the whole temple, he has 
made above them various openings into the 
building, for the purpose of admitting more light, 
adorning them with very fine wood-carving. But 
the royal house he has furnished with more beau- 
tiful and splendid materials, using unstinted 

liberality in his disbursements. It seems 48 
to me superfluous to describe here in detail 

the length and breadth of the building, its 
splendor and its majesty surpassing description, 
and the brilliant appearance of the work, its 
lofty pinnacles reaching to the heavens, and the 
costly cedars of Lebanon above them, which 
the divine oracle has not omitted to mention, 
saying, ‘The treessof the Iuord shall rejoice 
and the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 

planted.’ Why need I now describe the 44 
skillful architectural arrangement and the sur- 

passing beauty of each part, when the testimony 
of the eye renders instruction through the ear 
superfluous? For when he had thus completed 
the temple, he provided it with lofty thrones 
in honor of those who preside, and in addition 
with seats arranged in proper order throughout 
the whole building, and finally placed in the 
middie‘ the holy of holies, the altar, and, that 
it might be inaccessible to the multitude, en- 
closed it with wooden lattice-work, accurately 
wrought with artistic carving, presenting a 

wonderful sight to the beholders. And not 49 
even the pavement was neglected by him ; 

for this too he adorned with beautiful marble 
of every variety. Then finally he passed on to 
the parts without the penis, providing spacious 
exedre and buildings‘ on each side, which were 


6) Psa. civ. 16. 

70 je, in the apse, or chancel, not in the middle of the nave, or 
body of the church, 

i 1 arge basilicas were always provided 
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tant synods frequently met in one or another of them, Cf. Ling hun, 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


[X. 4. 


joined to the basilica, and communicated with 
the entrances to the interior of the structure. 
These were erected by our most peaceful”? 


Solomon, the maker of the temple of God, for | 


those who still needed purification and sprin- 
kling by water and the Holy Spirit, so that the 
prophecy quoted above is no longer a word 


merely, but a fact ; for now it has also come 


46 to pass that in truth ‘the latter glory of 
this house is greater than the former.’™ 
For it was necessary and fitting that as her 
shepherd and Lord had once tasted death for 
her, and after his suffering had changed that 
vile body which he assumed in her behalf into 
a splendid and glorious body, leading the very 
flesh which had been delivered“ from corrup- 
tion to incorruption, she too should enjoy the 
dispensations of the Saviour. Tor having re- 
ceived from him the promise of much greater 


things than these, she desires to share uninter- | 


ruptedly throughout eternity with the choir of 
the angels of light, in the far greater glory of 
regeneration,” in the resurrection of an incor- 
ruptible body, in the palace of God beyond the 
heavens, with Christ Jesus himself, the uni- 
versal Benefactor and Saviour. But for the 
present, she that was formerly widowed and 
desolate is clothed by the grace of God with 
these flowers, and is become truly like a lily, as 
the prophecy says, and having received the 


47 


bridal.garment and the crown of beauty, she is| 


taught by Isaiah to dance, and to present her 
thank-offerings unto God the King in rever- 
ent words. Let us hear her saying,-‘ My 
soul shall rejoice in the Lord; for he hath 
clothed me with a garment of salvation and 
with a robe of gladness; he hath bedecked me 
like a bridegroom with a garland, and he hath 
adorned me like a bride with jewels; and hke 
the earth which bringeth forth her bud, and like 
a garden which causeth the things that are 
sown in it to spring forth, thus the Lord God 
hath caused righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations.’” In 
these words she exults. And in similar 
words the heavenly bridegroom, the Word Jesus 
Christ himself, answers her. Hear the Lord 
saying, ‘ear not because thou hast been put 
to shame, neither be thou confounded because 
thou hast been rebuked; for thou shalt forget 
the former shame, and the reproach of thy 
widowhood shalt thou remember no more.’ 
‘Not as a woman deserted and faint-hearted 


48 


49 


722 The name Solomon (Heb. sist’) means “ peaceful.” 

73 Hag. ii. 9. : ; 

74 Xvdecoaav, which may mean also “ dissolved, decayed.” Crusé 
translates ‘‘ dissolved’; Closs, ‘* schon verwesend.” 

75 Cf. Matt. xix. 23. 77 Ysa, Ixt. x0, ri. 

70 See Isa. xxxv. 1. 78 Third, liv. 4. 

79 The word “not” is omitted in the Hebrew (and consequently 
in our English versions), but is found in the LAX. 


hath the Lord called thee, nor as a woman 
hated from her youth, saith thy God. For 
a small moment have I forsaken thee, but 
with great mercy will I have mercy upon 
thee ; in a little wrath I hid my face from thee, 
but with everlasting mercy will I have mercy 
upon thee, saith the Lord that hath re- 
deemed thee.’ ‘Awake, awake, thou who 
hast drunk at the hand of the Lord the cup 
of his fury ; for thou hast drunk the cup of ruin, 
the vessel of my wrath, and hast drained it. 
And there was none to console thee of all thy 
sons whom thou didst bring forth, and there was 
none to take thee by the hand?* “Behold, I 


50 


{have taken out of thine hand the cup of ruin, 


the vessel of my fury, and thou shalt no longer 
drink it. And I will put it into the hands of 
them that have treated thee unjustly and 
have humbled thee.’ ® ‘Awake, awake, put 
on thy strength, put on thy glory. Shake 
off the dust and arise. Sit thee down, loose the 
bands of thy neck.’8 ‘Lift up thine eyes round 
about and behold thy children gathered to- 
gether; behold they are gathered together and 
are come to thee. As I live, saith the’ Lord, 
thou shalt clothe thee with them all as with an 
ornament, and gird thyself with them as with 
the ornaments of a bride. For thy waste and 
corrupted and ruined places shall now be too 
narrow by reason of those that inhabit thee, and 
they that swallow thee up shall be far from 
thee. For thy sons whom thou hast lost 
shall say in thine ears, The place is too nar- 
row for me, give place to me that I may dwell. 
Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath 
begotten me these? I am childless and a 
widow, and who hath brought up these for me? 
I was left alone, and these, where were they for 
mere 

“These are the things which Isaiah fore- 
told; and which were anciently recorded 


51 


52 


53 


| concerning us in sacred books ; and it was neces- 


sary that we should sometime learn their 
truthfulness by their fulfillment. For when 
the bridegroom, the Word, addressed such 
language to his own bride, the sacred and holy 
Church, this bridesman,* — when she was deso- 
late and lying like a corpse, bereft of hope in 
the eyes of men, — in accordance with the 
united prayers of all of you, as was proper, 
stretched out your hands and aroused and raised 
her up at the command of God, the universal 
King, and at the manifestation of the power of 
Jesus Christ ; and having raised her he estab- 
lished her as he had learned from the de- 
scription given in the sacred oracles. This 


54 


55 


* 82 ford. li, 22, 23. 


8 Jbid. Mii, 1, 2. 


Tsa. liv. 6-8. 
fbrd. li. 17, 18. 
Lbfd. xlix. 18-21. ae 
5 pupPogtodos, referring to Paulinus, 
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soa . EUSEBIUS’ DISCOURSE AT TYRE. ; Eve) 


is indeed a very great wonder, passing all 
admiration, especially to those who attend only 
to the outward appearance ; but more wonderful 
than wonders are the archety pes and their mental 
prototypes and divine models; [I mean the re- 

productions of the inspired and _ rational 
56 building in our souls. This the Divine Son 

himself created after his own image, impart- 
ing to it everywhere and in all respects the like- 
ness of God, an incorruptible nature, incorporeal, 
rational, free from all earthly matter, a being 


endowed with its own intelligence ; and when | 


he had once called her forth from non-existence 
into existence, he made her a holy spouse, an 
all-sacred temple for himself and for the lather. 
This also he clearly declares and confesses in 
the following words: ‘I will dwell in them and 
will walk in them ; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.’* Such is the perfect 
and purified soul, so made from the beginning 
as to bear the image of the celestial W ord, 
57 But when by the envy and zeal of the malig- 
nant demon she became, of her own volun- 
tary choice, sensual and a lover of evil, the 
Deity left her; and as if bereft of a protector, 
she became an easy prey and readily accessible 
to those who had long envied her; and being 
assailed by the batteries and machines of her 
invisible enemies and spiritual foes, she suffered 
a terrible fall, so that not one stone of virtue 
remained upon another in her, but she lay 
completely dead upon the ground, entirely di- 
vested of her natural ideas of God. 
58 “But as she, who had been made in the 
image of God, thus lay prostrate, it was 
not that wild boar from the forest which we see 
that despoiled her, but a certain destroying 
demon and spiritual wild beasts who deceived 
her with their passions as with the fiery darts 
of their own wickedness, and burned the truly 
divine sanctuary of God with fire, and profaned 
to the ground the tabernacle of his name. ‘Then 
burying the miserable one with heaps of earth, 
they destroyed every hope of deliverance. 
59 But that divinely bright and saving Word, 
her protector, after she had suffered the 
merited punishment for her sins, again restored 
her, securing the favor of the all-merciful 
60 Father. Having won over first the souls of 
the highest rulers, he purified, through the 
agency of those most divinely favored princes, 
the whole earth from all the impious destroyers, 
and from the terrible and God-hating tyrants 
themselves. Then bringing out into the light 
those who were his friends, who had long before 
been consecrated to him for life, but inthe midst, 
as it were, ofastorm of evils, had been concealed 
under his shelter, he honored them worthily 


86 2 Cor, vi. 16. 


with the great gifts of the Spirit. And again, by 
means of them, he cleared out and cleaned with 
spades and mattocks—the admonitory words 
of doctrine“ —the souls which a little while 
before had been covered with filth and burdened 
with every kind of matter and rubbish of 

impious ordinances. And when he had 61 
made the ground of all your minds clean 

and clear, he finally committed it to this all- 
wise and God-beloved Ruler, who, being en- 
dowed with judgment and prudence, as well as 
with other gifts, and being able to examine and 
discriminate accurately the minds of those com- 
mitted to his charge, from the first day, so to 
speak, down to the present, has not ceased to 
build. Now he has supplied the brilliant gold, 
again the refined and unalloyed silver, and the 
precious and costly stones in all of you, so that 
again is fulfilled for you in facts a sacred 

and mystic prophecy, which says, ‘Behold 62 
I make thy stone a carbuncle, and thy 

foundations of sapphire, and thy battlements of 


jasper, and thy gates of crystals, and thy wall of 


chosen stones ; and all thy sons shall be taught 
of God, and thy children shall enjoy complete 
peace ; and in righteousness shalt thou be 

built.’** Building therefore in righteousness, 68 
he divided the whole people according to 

their strength. With some he fortified only the 
outer enclosure, walling it up with unfeigned 
faith ; such were the great mass of the people 
who were incapable of bearing a greater struc- 
ture. Others he permitted to enter the build- 
ing, commanding them to stand at the door and 
act as guides for those who should come in; 
these may be not unfitly compared to the vesti- 
bules of the temple. Others he supported by 
the first pillars which are placed without about 
the quadrangular hall, initiating them into the 
first elements of the letter of the four Gospels. 
Still others he joined together about the basilica 
on both sides; these are the catechumens who 
are still advancing and progressing, and are not 
far separated from the inmost view of divine 

things granted to the faithful. Taking from 64 
among these the pure souls that have been 

cleansed like gold by divine washing,” he then 
supports them by pillars, much better than those 
without, made from the inner and mystic teach- 
ings of the Scripture, and illumines them” 

by windows. Adorning the whole temple 65 
with a great vestibule of the glory of the 

one universal King and only God, and placing 


87 tals TANKTiKaLS THY pabnnaTwy SiSacKkadlas. 
88 Ysa. liv. 11-14. 
89 Jew AoUTpw; 1,6. baptism. 


0 Heiniche n, followed by Closs, reads Tos pev . . » TOUS Se: 
Some of thent he supports by pillars ... others of them he 
illumines by windows.”? Dut all the MSS. read tots mey .. . Tots 
8, which, in view of the general charac ter of E usebius' style through- 
out this oration, we are he udly justified in changing. I have there- 


fore followed Valesius, Burton, and Crusé in retaining the reading 
of the MSS, 
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THE -CHURCi HISGORMS Of EUSEBLUS. 


[X. 4. 


on either side of the authority of the Father, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit as second lights, he 
exhibits abundantly and gloriously throughout | 
the entire building the clearness and splendor | 
of the truth of the rest in all its details. And 
having selected from every quarter the living | 
and moving and well-prepared stones of the 
souls, he constructs out of them all the great and 
royal house, splendid and full of light both within 
and without ; for not only soul and understand- 
ing, but their body also is made glorious by the 
blooming ornament of purity and modesty. 
66 And in this temple there are also thrones, 
and a great number of seats and benches, 
in all those souls in which sit the Holy Spirit’s 
gifts, such as were anciently seen by the sacred | 
apostles, and those who were with them, when 
there ‘ appeared unto them tongues parting asun- 
der, like as of fire, and sat upon each one 
Of OF them. But in ine. leader of all iets 
reasonable to suppose” that Christ himself 
dwells in his fullness,’ and in those that occupy 
the second rank after him, in proportion as| 
each is able to contain the power of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit.* And the souls of some — 
of those, namely, who are committed to each 
of them for instruction and care — may be 
68 seats for angels. But the great and august 
and unique altar, what else could this be 
than the pure holy of holies of the soul of the 
common priest of all? Standing at the right 
of it, Jesus himself, the great High Priest of 
the universe, the Only Begotten of God, receives 
with bright eye and extended hand the sweet 
incense from all, and the bloodless and imma- 
terial sacrifices offered in their prayers, and bears 
them to the heavenly Father and God of the 
universe. And he himself first worships him, 
and alone gives to the Father the reverence 
which is his due, beseeching him also to con- 
tinue always kind and propitious to us all. 
69 “Such is the great temple which the great 
Creator of the universe, the Word, has built 
throughout the entire world, making it an intel- 
lectual image upon earth of those things which lie 
above the vault of heaven, so that throughout the 
whole creation, including rational beings on earth, 
his Father might be honored and adored. 
70 But the region above the heavens, with the 
models of earthly things which are there, 
and the so-called Jerusalem above,” and the 
heavenly Mount of Zion, and the supramundane 
city of the living God, in which innumerable 
choirs of angels and the Church of the first 
born, whose names are written in heaven,” 


Acts il. 3. 92 (ows. 


93 altos OAOS CykabnTat XpLaTOS. 


#4 -Valesius remarks, “Sic MWivronymus sew guts alius de 
ordinibus ecelvste : in ilis esse partes et membra virtutem, 
tn episcopo plenétudinem drvinitatis habitare.” Vromw hat source 
the quotation vomes I do not know. 


96 Cf, Gal. iv. 26. 8 Cf. Heb. xii, 22, 23. 


praise their Maker and the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe with hymns of praise unutterable 
and incomprehensible to us, — who that is mor- 
tal is able worthily to celebrate this? ‘for eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of men those things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him,’” 
Since tve, men, children, and women, small 71 
and great, are already in part partakers of 
these things, let us not cease all together, with 
one spirit and one soul, to confess and praise the 
author of such great benefits to us, ‘Who for- 
giveth all our iniquities, who healeth all our dis- 
eases, Who redeemeth our life from destruction, 
who crowneth us with mercy and compassion, 
who satisfieth our desires with good things.’ * 
‘lor he hath not dealt with us according to our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniqui- 
ties ;’’ ‘for as far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our iniquities from us. 
Like as a father pitieth his own children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him,’ ™ 
Rekindling these thoughts in our memories, 72 
both now and during all time to come, and 
contemplating in our mind night and day, in 
every hour and with every breath, so to speak, 
the Author and Ruler of the present festival, and 
of this bright and most splendid day, let us love 
and adore him with every power of the soul. 
And now rising, let us beseech him with loud 
voice to shelter and preserve us to the end in 
his fold, granting his unbroken and unshaken 
peace forever, in Christ Jesus our Saviour ; 
through whom be the glory unto him forever 
and ever, 3. Amen.” 


CHAT TER Vv. 
Copies of Imperial Laws? 


Let us finally subjoin the translations 1 
from the Roman tongue of the imperial de- 


‘crees of Constantine and Licinius. 
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IL Eig TOUS TUUTAVYTAS ALAVAaS TOY aiwjrvuwr. 

1 Heinichen gives Avriypaba Baot\ckov vopnwv mept ToY ypLoTt- 
avois Tpoonxortwr as the title of this chapter. AIL but three of the 
MSS,, however, agree in limiting the ttle to the first three words, 
the last four being given by the majority of them as the title of 
chap. 6. he words are quite out of place at the head of that chap- 
ter, which in two important MSS., followed by Stroth, is made a 
partof chap. 5. Heinichen inserts the words at this point because 
they are out of place in the positton in which they commonly occur; 
but the truth is, they are no better adapted to the present chapter 
than to that one, for only one of the edicts quoted in this chapter 
has reference to the property of Christians. It seems to me much 
more likely that the words were originally written in the margin of 
some codex opposite that particular reseript, and thence by an error 
slipped into the text at the head ofa later one, which was then made 
a separate chapter. In view of the uncertainty, however, as to the 
original position of the words, I have followed Laemmer, Schwegler, 
Stroth, Closs, and Stigloher, in omitting them altogether. 
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EDICT: OF MILAN: 


379 


2 Copy of imperial decrecs translated from 
the Roman tonguec 


ea 


l 


“Perceiving long ago that religious liberty 
ought not to be denied, but that it ought to be 
granted to the judgment and desire of each 
individual to perform his religious duties accord- 
ing to his own choice, we had given orders that 
every man, Christians as well as others, should 

preserve the faith of his own sect and re- 
3 ligion.® But since in that rescript, in which 
such liberty was granted them, many and various 
conditions * seemed clearly added, some of them, 

it may be, after a little retired from such 
4 observance. When I, Constantine Augus- 

tus, and I, Licinius Augustus, came under 
favorable auspices to Milan and took under con- 
sideration everything which pertained to the 
common weal and prosperity, we resolved among 
other things, or rather first of all, to make such 
decrees as seemed in many respects for the 
benefit of every one; namely, such as should 
preserve reverence and piety toward the deity. 


We resolved, that is, to grant both to the Chris- 


tians and to all men freedom to follow the re- 
ligion which they choose, that whatever heay- 
enly divinity exists’ may be propitious to us and 

to all that live under our government. 
5 We have, therefore, determined, with sound 

and upright purpose, that liberty is to be 
denied to no one, to choose and to follow the 
religious observances of the Christians, but that 


2 This is the famous Edict of Milan, issued by Constantine and 
Licinius late in the year 312, after the tormer’s victory over Maxen- 
tius (see above, Bk. IX. chap. g, note 7). ‘Vhe edict has a claim 
to be remembered as the first announcement of the great doctrine 
of complete freedom of conscience, and that not for one religion only, 
but for all religions. In this respect it was a great advance upon 
the edict of Galerius, which had granted conditional liberty to a 
single faith. The greater part of the edict (beginning with § 4) is 
extant in its original Latin form in Lactantius’ De mort. pers, 
chap. 48. The Greek translation is still less accurate than the transla- 
tion of the edict of Galerius given in Dk, VIII. chap. 17, above, but the 
variations from the original are none of them of great importance, 
The most marked ones will be mentioned in the notes. 

3 The reference in this sentence is not, as was formerly sup- 
posed, to a lost edict of Constantine and Licinius, but to the 
edict of Galerius, as is proved by Mason (p. 327 sq.), who has 
completely exploded the old belief in three edicts of toleration, and 
has shown that there were only two; viz. that of Galcrius, Constan- 
tine, and Licinius, published in 311, and the present one, issued by 
Constantine and Licinius in 312 

4 The Greek word is aipéoets, which has been commonly 
translated ‘‘ sects,’ and the reference has been supposed to 
be to various schismatic bodies included in the tormer cdict, but, 
as Mason remarks, such an interpretation is preposterous, and 
introduces an idea in direct contradiction to the entire tenor of 
the present document. ‘he fact is that, although “sects” is the 
natural translation of the word atpégecs, we find the same word in 
§ 6, below, used to translate cond stéones, and it may be reasonably 
assumed —in fact, it may be regarded as certain in view of the con- 
text—that in the present case the same word stood in the Latin 
original. J have no hesitation, therefore, in adopting the rendering 
which I have given in the text. These *‘ conditions,” then, to which 
the edict refers were enumerated, not in the former edict itself, but 


. in the rescript which accompanied it (see above, bk. VILL. chap. 17, 


nate g). What these conditions were may be conjectured, as re- 
marked in that note, from the provisions of the present edict (cf. 
Mason, p. 330 $q-). I ‘ , 

5 ort more Eott OecoTys Kal ovpaviov mpayxaros. Latin: yuo 
guidem dtvinitas mn sede calests. The Greek is by no means a 
reproduction of the sense of the Latin, and indeed, as it stands, is 
quitesuntranslatable, 1 have contented inyself with a paraphrase, 
which does not express what the Greek translator says, but perhaps 
is not entirely at variance with what he meant to say. 


to each one freedom is to be given to devote 
his mind to that religion which he may think 
adapted to himself,® in order that the Deity 
may exhibit to us in all things his accus- 
tomed care and favor. It was fitting that 6 
we should write that this is our pleasure, 


that those conditions’ being entirely left out 


.Which were contained in our former letter con- 


cerning the Christians which was sent to your 
devotedness, everything that seemed very 
severe and foreign to our mildness may be an- 
nulled, and that now every one who has the 
same desire to observe the religion of the 
Christians may do so without molestation. 

We have resolved to communicate this . 7 
most fully to thy care, in order that thou 

mayest know that we have granted to these 
same Christians freedom and full liberty to 

observe their own religion. Since this has 8 
been granted freely by us to them, thy de- 

votedness perceives that liberty is granted to 
others also who may wish to follow their own 
religious observances ; it being clearly in accord- 
ance with the tranquillity of our times, that each 
one should have the liberty of choosing and 
worshiping whatever deity he pleases. This has 
been done by us in order that we might not 
seem in any way to discriminate against 

any rank or religion.’ And we decree still 9 
further in regard to the Christians, that their 

places, in which they were formerly accustomed 
to assemble, and concerning which in the former 
letter sent to thy devotedness a different command 
was given,’ if it appear that any have bought 
them either from our treasury or from any other 
person, shall be restored to the said Christians, 
without demanding money or any other equiva- 
lent, with no delay or hesitation. If any happen 
to have received the said places as a gift, they 
shall restore them as quickly as possible to 
these same Christians: with the understand- 
ing that if those who have bought these 
places, or those who have received them as a 
gift, demand anything from our bounty, they 
may go to the judge of the district, that pro- 
vision may be made for them by our clemency. 
All these things are to be granted to the society 
of Christians by your care immediately and 


10 


6 In this sentence it is stated distinctly, not simply that Chris- 
tians may reyiain Christians, but that anybody that pleases may 
become a Christian; that is, that the fullest liberty is granted to 
every man cither to observe his ancestral religion or to choose 
another, 

7 Greek, aipeoewv; Latin, conditiontiws (sce note 4, above). : 

8 ppdepnen Tye myde Opyoreca turd. Latin, Aonert, wegue cur 
quam reifgtont. Mason concludes from this clause that in the 
rescript which accompanied the previous edict Christians had been 
excluded from certain official positions. : 

9 That there was some condition attached in the last rescript to 
the restoration of their property to the Christians is clear from these 
words. Wemay gather from what follows that the Christians were 
obliged to pay something for the restored property, either to the 
occupants or to the government. Constantine states that henceforth 
the imperial treasury will freely bear all the expense involved in the 
transfer, 
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11 without any delay. And since the said 

Christians are known to have possessed not 
only those places in which they were accustomed 
to assemble, but also other places, belonging 
not to individuals among them, but to the soci- 
ety’ as a whole, that is, to the society of Chris- 
tians, you will command that all these, in virtue 
of the law which we have above stated, be re-. 
stored, without any hesitation, to these same 
Christians ; that is, to their society and congre- 
gation: the above-mentioned provision being of 
course observed, that those who restore them 

without price, as we have before said, may 
12 expect indemnification from our bounty. In 

all these things, for the behoof of the afore- 
said society of Christians, you are to use the 
utmost diligence, to the end that our command 
may be speedily fulfilled, and that in this also, by 

our clemency, provision may be made for 


138 the common and public tranquillity! For 
by this means,” as we have said before, the 
divine favor toward us which we haye already 


experienced in many matters will continue 
14 sure through all time. And that the terms 

of this our gracious ordinance may be known 
to all, it is expected that this which we have 
written will be published everywhere by you 
and brought to the knowledge of all, in order 
that this gracious ordinance of ours may remain 
unknown to no one.” 


15 Copy of another imperial decree which 
they issued, indicating that the grant 
was made to the Catholic Church alone. 


“Greeting to thee, our most esteemed Anuli- 
nus. It is the custom of our benevolence, most 
esteemed Anulinus, to will that those things 


10 tH owpatiw. Latin, corforr. The use of this word (which we 
might almost translate ‘‘ body corporate’”’) is a distinct recounition 
of the full legal status of the Christian Church, and of their right as 
a corporation in the cyes of the law tohold property. ‘The right did 
not on this occasion receive recognition for the first time, but more 

_ distinctly and in broader terms than ever before. Upon the right of 
the Church to hold property before the publication of this edict, see 
especially Hatch’s Constitution of the Early Christian Churches, 
Pp. 152, note 25. 

Ml Greck, Tis Kowwns Kat Snmootas navxtas. 
guret? publica, 

12 fouTw yap TH Aoyiow.a. Latin, hactenus. 

13 Tt would seem that this communication was sent to Anulinus 
soon after the issue of the Edict of Milan; for it gives directions for 
the carrying out of some of the provisions made in that edict, and is 
very likely but a sample of special letters sent in connection with 
that document to the governors of the various provinces. We know 
from the next chapter that Anulinus was proconsul of the Roman 
province of Africa, of which Carthag : was the capital city, and 
which was very thickly populated with Christians. nd Anulinus 
himself we know only what we can learn 1 from this and the next two 
chapters. The title of the rescript as given by Eusebius is some- 
what misleading. There is no indication in the document itself that 
it was written with the distinct purpose of distinguishing the Catho- 
lic Church from schismatic bodies, and granting it privileges denied 

~tothem. If such had been its aim, it would certainly have stated it 
more clearly. ‘The term ‘* Catholic Church” (in § 16) seems in fact 
to be used in a general sense to indicate the Christian Church as a 
whole. It is, to be sure, possible that Constantine may already 
have had some knowledge of the schismatics whom he refers to in 
another epistle, quoted in the next chapter; but bis omission of ail 
reference to them in the present case shows that he did not intend at 
this time to draw lines between parties, or to pass judgment upon 
any socicty calling itself a Christian church. 


Latin, more simply, 


DHE CHURCH HISTORY °OP ‘EUSEBIUS. 


|formerly belonged to the 


[ko TH 


which belong of right to another should not 
only be left unmolested, but should also be 

restored." Wherefore it is our will that 16 
when thou receivest this letter, if any such 

things belonged to the Catholic Church of the 
Christians, in any city or other place, but are 
now held by citizens’ or by .any others, thou 
shalt cause them to be restored immediately to 
the said churches. For we have already de- 
termined that those things which these same 
churches formerly possessed shall be re- 

stored to them. Since therefore thy devot- 17 
edness perceives that this command of ours 

is most explicit, do thou make haste to restore 
to them, as quickly as possible, everything which 
said churches, — 
whether gardens or buildings or whatever they 
may be,—that we may learn that thou hast 
obeyed this decree of ours most carefully. Fare- 
well, our most esteemed and beloved Anulinus.”’ 


Copy of an epistle in which the Emperor 18 
commands that a synod of bishops be 
held at Rome in behalf of the unity and con- 
cord of the churches. 


14 je. that if they ave been molested, or taken from their 
owners, they should be restored. 

19 roActwy, Walesius conjectures that toActevt@y should be read 
instead of moAcT@r, and therefore translates a decurtontous. Crusé, 
following him, reads ‘‘ by the decurions.” ‘The correction, however, 
though an improvement, is not necessary, and I have not felt justi- 
fied in adopting it. 

16 This and the next epistle were occasioned by the Donatist schism, 
This great schism arose after the close of the Diocletian persecution, 
and divided the church of North Africa for more than a century. 
Like the Novatian schism, it was due to the conflict of the more 
rigid and the more indulgent theories of discipline. In Novatianism, 
however, the burning question was the readmission of the lapsed; 
in Donatism, the validity of clerical functions performed by unholy 
or unfaithful clergymen. In the latter, therefore, the question was 
one of clerical, not lay discipline, and there was involved in it a 
very oy theological principle. The Donatists maintained 
that the validity of Clerical funct ions denented upon the character 
of the Perey: clergyman; the Catholic party maintained that 
the validity of those functions depended solely upon Christ, and 
was quite independent of the character of the officiating clergyman, 
provided he had been duly qualified by the Church for the per- 
formance of such functions. Augustine, nearly a century after the 
rise of the sect, found it necessary to oppose it, and it was in the 
controversy with it that he developed his doctrine of the Church and 
the Sacraments. The immediate occasion of the schism was the 
election of Cacilianus, who favored the milder principles of church 
discipline, to the bishopric of Carthage, in 311. His election was 
opposed by the entire rigoristic party in Carthage and throughout 
North Africa. It was claimed that the Bishop l'chx of Aptunga, 
by whom he was ordained, had been a traditor during the persecu- 
tion, and that therefore Czcilian’s ordination was not valid. As a 
consequence the bishops of Numidia, who had not been invited 
to assist in the choice and ordination of Cecilian, held a synod 
in Carthage, and elected a counter-bishop, Majorinus. ‘Thus the 
schism was definitely launched. ‘The party called itself for a time 
by the name of its first bishop, but in 315 he was succeeded by 
Donatus, called the Great, to distinguish him from Donatus, bishop 
of Case Nice, who had been one of the original leaders of the 
movement, from him the sect took the name by which it was 
thenceforth known. Doubtless personal jealousies and enmities had 
considerable to do with the orig in of the schism, but it is quite 
inaccurate to ascribe it wholly to such causes. ‘The fundamental 
ground lay in the deep-seated difference in principles between the 
two parties in the Church, and it was inevitable that that difference 
should make itself felt in some such rupture, even had personal 
reasons not co-operated to such an extent as they did, Our chief 
sources for a knowledge xe of Donatism are the anti-Donatistic works 
of Augustine (see Zhe Micene and Post-Nicene Fathers, first 
scries, Vol. IV. p. 369 sq-), together with a number of his epistles, 
and Optatus’ De Seflrsmate Ponatistarin. The literature on 
the subject is very extensive. Sce especially Valesius’ essay, De 
Schismate Donat,, appended to his edition of Eusebius (Reading's 
edition, P- 775 SU .); Ribbeck, Donatus and Augustinus, 1858; the 
articles Etnies and Donatisme in the Dict. of Christ. Biog. ; 
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X65,] CONSTANTINE SUMMONS COUNCILS. 381 


“Constantine Augustus to Miltiades,” bishop 
of Rome, and to Marcus. Since many such 
communications have been sent to me by Anu- 
linus,”® the most illustrious proconsul of Africa, 
in which it is said that Crccilianus,”’ bishop of 
the city of Carthage, has been accused by some 
of his colleagues in Africa, in many matters ; *! 
and since it seems to me a very serious thing 
that in those provinces which Divine Providence 
has freely entrusted to my devotedness, and in 
which there is a great population, the multitude 
are found following the baser course, and divid- 

ing, as it were, into two parties, and the 
19 bishops are at variance,—it has seemed 
good to me that Cecilianus himself, with 
ten of the bishops that appear to accuse him, 
and with ten others whom he may consider 
necessary for his detense, should sail to Rome, 


Neander’s Church History, Vorrey’s translation, IT. p. 182 sq.; 
Hefele’s Conciliengesch. 2d ed., 1. p. 293 sq.; and Schaft’s Church 
History, V1. p. 360 sq. Constantine did not voluntafily meddle 
in the Donatistic controversy. He was first appealed to by the 
Donatists themselves, through the proconsul Anulinus, early in the 
year 313 (see Augustine, £frst/e 88, for a copy of the letter in which 
Anulinus communicates their request to the emperor). In response 
to their appeal Constantine (in the present epistle) summoned the 
two parties to appear before a Roman synod, which was held in 
October, 313. The Donatists were unable to prove their charges, 
and the synod gave decision against them. Again, at their own 
request, their case was heard at a council held in Gaul the following 
ear (the synod of Arles; see the next epistle of Constantine quoted 
in this chapter). This council also decided against them, and the 
Donatists appealed once more to the judgment of the empcror him- 
self. He heard their case in Milan in 316, and confirmed the de- 
cisions of the councils, and soon afterward issued laws against them, 
threatening them with the banishment of their bishops and the con- 
fiscation of their property. He soon, however, withdrew his per- 
secuting measures, and adopted a policy of toleration. During 
subsequent reigns their condition grew worse, and they were often 
obliged to undergo severe hardships; but they clung rigidly to their 
rinciples until the invasion of the Vandals in 428, when the entire 
Jorth African Church was devastated. 

WW Miltiades (called also Melchiades) was bishop of Rome from 
July 2, 310, to Jan. ro or 11, 314. See Lipsius, Chron. der rim. 
Bischife, p. 257 8q- 

18 Marcus is an otherwise unknown personage, unless Valesius’ 
not improbable conjecture be accepted, that he was at this time a 

resbyter of Rome, and is to be identified with the Marcus who was 
ishop of Rome for some eight months in 336. 

19 yaprat. The reference, as remarked by Valesius, seems to be 
not to epistles of Anulinus, but to the communications of the Dona- 
tists forwarded to the emperor by Anulinus. In his epistle to the 
emperor, which was written April 15, 313 (sec Augustine, //f. 88), 
Anulinus speaks of two communications handed to him by the Do- 
natists, which he forwards to the emperor with his own letter, The 
former of them, which is no longer extant, bore the title L7edlus 
eccleste Catholice crtminum Cecitliant. The other, which is 

reserved by Optatus (Du Pin’s edition, p. 22, and Routh, A’ed. Sac. 
fy. 280) contained the request that the emperor would appoint some 
Gallic bishops to hear the case, because the church of that country 
had not been subjected to the same temptation as themselves during 
the persecution, and could therefore render an impartial decision, It 
was in consequence of this request that the Gallic bishops mentioned 
below were directed by the emperor to procced to Rome to join with 
Miltiades in the adjudication of the case. Constantine speaks of 
receiving many such communications, but no others are preserved 
to us. 

20 Czecilianus had been arch-deacon of the church of Carthage 
under the bishop Mensurius, and had been a diligent supporter of 
the latter in his opposition to the fanatical conduct and the extreme 
rigor of the stricter party during the persecution, In 311 he became 
bishop, and lived until about 345. We know nothing about his life 
after the first few years of the conflict. His title to the bishopric 
was universally acknowledged outside of North Africa, and by all 
there except the Donatists themselves. 

2 The chief charge brought against Cacilian was that he had 
been ordained by a traditor, belix of Aptunga, and that his ordina- 
tion was therefore invalid. The charge against Felix was carefully 
investigated at the Council of Arles, and pronounced quite ground- 
less. Many personal charges, such as cruelty to the martyrs in 
prison (which had its ground, doubtless, in his condemnation of the 
foolish fanaticism which was so common during the persecution in 
Africa), tyranny, bloodthirstiness, &c., were brought against Cu- 
cilian, but were dismissed in every case as quite groundless, 


ee ee ee eee 


that there, in the presence of yourselves and of 
Retecius* and Maternus* and Marinus,” your 
colleagues, whom I have commanded to hasten 
to Rome for this purpose,” he may be heard, as 
you ‘may understand to be in accordance 
with the most holy law. But in order that 20 
you may be enabled to have most perfect 
knowledge of all these things, I have subjoined 
to my letter copies of the documents sent to me 
by Anulinus, and have sent them to your above- 
mentioned colleagues. When your firmness has 
read these, you will consider in what way the 
above-mentioned case may be most accurately 
investigated and justly decided. For it does 
not escape your diligence that I have such rey- 
erence for the legitimate “* Catholic Church that 
I do not wish you to leave schism or divis- 
ion in any place. May the divinity of the 
great God preserve you, most honored sirs, for 
many years.” 


Copy of an epistle in which the emperor 21 
commands another synod to be held for 
the purpose of removing all dissensions among 
the bishops. 


“Constantine Augustus to Chrestus,” bishop 
of Syracuse. When some began wickedly and 
perversely to disagree“ among themselves in 
regard to the holy worship and celestial power 
and Catholic doctrine,” wishing to put an 
end to such disputes among them, I formerly 
gave command that certain bishops should be 
sent from Gaul, and that the opposing parties 


22 Retecius was bishop of Autun in Gaul (see Optatus, I. 22, and 
the references given below). An extended account of him, largely 
legendary, is given by Gregory of Tours (De glorta Conf. 75, ac- 
cording to the Dict. ef Christ, Biog.). The dates of his accession 
and death are unknown tous. He attended the Council of Arles in 
313 (see the list of those present, in Routh, IV. p. 312), and is 
spoken of in high terms by Augustine (Contra Ful. 1.7; Opus tm- 
perf. cont. Ful. 1. 55), and also by Jerome, who informs us that he 
wrote a commentary on the Song of Songs and a work against No- 
vatian (see his de vir, 7d. 82, Ap. ad florentium, and ad Marcel- 
lam, Migne, Nos. 5 and 37). 

24 Maternus was bishop of Cologne, the first one of that see 
known to us, but the date of his accession and death are unknown. 
He is mentioned by Optatus (zézd.), and was present at the Council 
of ‘Arles (Routh, gzd2.). 

“4 Marinus, whose dates are likewise unknown, was bishop of 
Arles (see Optatus, 74/¢.), and was present at the Council in that 
city in 3r4 (see Routh, zézd. p. 313). 

25 This Roman Council convened in the house of Fausta, in the 
Lateran, on the second day of October, 313, and was attended 
by nineteen bishops,—the three from Gaul just mentioned, Milti- 
ades himself, and fifteen Italian bishops (see Optatus, zézd.). ‘Vhe 
synod resulted in the complete victory of the party of Caecilian, as 
remarked above (note 15). 

26 evOconw. 

27 ‘The name’of Chrestus appears first in the list of those present 
at the Council of Arles (see Routh, 1V, 312), and in consequence it 
has been thought that he presided at the Council, a conclusion 
which some have regarded as confirmed by Constantine's own words 
in § 24, below, But on the other hand, in the epistle of the synod 
addressed to Sylvester of Rome, and containing the canons of the 
Council, it is distinctly stated that Marinus, bishop of Arles, pre- 
sided; and this in itself seems more probable, although the docu- 
ment in which the statement is found may not perhaps be genuine 
(see, for instance, Ffoulke’s article Jfarsius in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., which needs, however, to be taken with allowance, for the 
case against the genuineness of the extant canons of the Council is 
by no means so strong as he implies). Of Chrestus himself we know 
nothing move than can be gathered from this epistle. " 

#3 amodiiuTagvat, 24 rns aiperews TS KAOvAtKIS. 
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DBE SCHURGINTISTORY. OF 


EVUSEBLUS: [xa s 


who were contending persistently and inces- 
santly with each other, should be summoned from 
Africa ; that in their presence, and in the pres- 
ence of the bishop of Rome, the matter which 
appeared to be causing the disturbance might 

be examined and decided with all care.” 
22 But since, as it happens, some, forgetful 

both of their own salvation and of the rev- 
erence due to the most holy religion, do not 
even yet bring hostilities to an end, and are 
unwilling to conform to the judgment already 
passed, “and assert that those who expressed 
their opinions and decisions were few, or that 
they had been too hasty and precipitate in giv- 
ing judgment, before all the things which ought 
to have been accurately investigated had been 
examined, —on account of all this it has hap- 
pened that those very ones who ought to hold 
brotherly and harmonious relations toward each 
other, are shamefully, or rather abominably,” 
divided among themselves, and give occasion 
for ridicule to those men whose souls are aliens 
to this most holy religion. Wherefore it has 
seemed necessary to me to provide that this 
dissension, which ought to have ceased after the 
judgment had been already given by their own 
voluntary agreement, should now, if possible, 

be brought to an end by the presence of 
23 many. Since, therefore, we have com- 

manded a number of bishops from a great 
many different places* to assemble in the city of 
Arles,® before the kalends of August, we have 
thought proper to write to thee also that thou 
shouldst secure from the most illustrious La- 
tronianus,” corrector of Sicily,” a public vehicle, 
and that thou shouldst take with thee two 
others of the second rank,” whom thou thyself 


50 See the previous epistle, 

at aigxpws, HaAAoy b€ wuoepws, 

32 éx dtadopwy Kai awv@ritwy romwy. Some old accounts give 
the number of bishops present at the Council as six hundred, but 
this is wild. Baronius gave the number as two hundred, and he 
has been followed by many others, but this rests upon a false read- 
ing in a passage in Augustine’s w orks. ‘The truth seems to be that 
there were not more than thirty-three bishops present, the number 
given in the only lists of the members of the synod which we have 
(see Routh, 74/d., and see also Hefele, Concivengesch. 1. p. 201). 

33 Arles (Git atin arclate), a city of Southern Fr: ince, situated not 
far from the mouth of the Rhone. It was at this time one of the 
most prominent episcopal sees of Gaul, and was the seat of more 
than one important council, of which the present is the first known 
to us. The one summoned by Constantine convened, as we may 
gather from this passage, on the first of August, 314. We do not 
know how long its s¢ssions continued, nor indce d’ any particulars in 
regard to it, though twenty-two canons are extant in an epistle ad- 
dressed to Sylvester of Rome, which purport to be the genuine 
canons of the Council, and are commonly so regarded. ‘Their genu- 
ineness, however, is by no means universally admitied (cf, e.g. the 
article in the Dict. of Christ. Bog. referred to in note 27). If the 
canons are genuine, we see that the Council busied itself with m: ny 
other matters besides the Donatistic schism, especially with the 
Easter question, and with various matters of church discipline. See 
Hefele, Conerliengesch. 1. p. 201 sq. (2d ed.). 

Sa According g to Valesius the name of Latronianus is found (¢cs¢e 
Gualthero)‘in an ancient Palermo inscription (7 ¢adules Steults, 
numero rb). Te is an otherwise unknown personae, 

35 The Greek tod _xoppyxropos is evidently simply a translitera- 
tion of the original Latin correctorts. Corrector, in the time of 
the emperors, was “the title of a kind of land bailiff, a governor” 
(Andrews’ Lexicon). 

Ye THy ex TOD SeuTepov Opdvov; i.e. presbyters. Walesius remarks 
ad locum that presbyters were commonly called ‘priests of the 
second order,” as may be gathered from yarious authors, Ie refers 


‘bishop of Carthage. 


shalt choose, together with three servants who 
may serve you on the way, and betake thyself 
to the above-mentioned place before the 
appointed day; that by thy firmness, and 24 
by the wise unanimity and harmony of the 
others present, this dispute, which has disgrace- 
fully continued until the present time, in con- 
sequence of certain shameful strifes, after all 
has been heard which those have to say who are 
now at variance with one another, and whom 
we have likewise commanded to be present, may 
be settled in accordance with the proper faith, 
and that brotherly harmony, though it be but 
gradually, may be restored. May the Almighty 
God preserve thee in health for many years.” 


CHAPTER. Vi. 


Copy of an Imperial Epistle in which Money ts 
granted to the Churches? 


“ CONSTANTINE AucusTus to Czecilianus,? 1 
Since it 1s our pleas- 
ure that something should be granted in all the 


provinces of Africa and Numidia and Mauri- 


| tania to certain ministers of the legitimate* and 


most holy catholic religion, to defray their ex- 
penses, I have written to Ursus,’ the illustrious 
finance minister® of Africa, and have directed 
him to make provision to pay to thy firm- 

ness three thousand folles.” Dothouthere- 2 


among others to Jerome, who says in his Epitaph on the blessed 
Paula, “There were ere the bishops of Jerusalem and other 
cities, and an innumerable company of priests and Jevites of the 
lower order (fu fertors {is pradus)”; and to Gree gory Naz lanzen 
(Carn. tamibic. de vita $1 nea, p. 6), who us s, ‘‘the bishops in the 
church sat on a higher throne, the presbyters on lower seats on 
cither side, while the deacons stood by in ite garments.” Com- 
pare also Eusebius’ description of the arrangement of the seats in the 
church of Tyre (chap. 4; § 67, above), and for other references see 
Valesius’ note. Possibly the “Latin phrase used by Constantine was 
similar to that employed by Jerome: seeund! gradus. 

1 Upon the title of this chapter given in the majority of the MSS., 
see above, chap. 5, note 1. 

2 Vhe accompanying epistle furnishes the first instance which we 
have of financial support furnished the clergy by the state. Irom 
this time on the old system of voluntary contributions fell more and 
more into disuse, and the clergy gained their support from the 
income upon the church property, which accumulated rapidly, in 
consequence of special ; grants by the state and voluntary yifts and 
legacies by pious Christians, or from imperial bounties, as in the 
present case. Chrysostom, however, complains that the clergy in 
his time were not as well supported as under the ancient poe 
system. ‘The accuracy of his statement, however, is open to doubt, 
as is the accuracy of all such comparisons between an earlier age 
and our own, unless it be based upon exhaustive statistics. Upon 
the general ‘sul bject of the maintenance of the clergy in the early 
Church, see Dingham’s An tiguitres, Bk. V. Compare also Hatch’s 
Constitution af the Early Ch istian Churches, p.150sq. Upon 
the Montanistic practice of paying their clergy salaries, see above, 
Bk. V. chap. 13, note 8, and for an example of the same thing among 
tie Theodotians, see bk, V. chap. 28, § ro. 

3 On Cacilianus, sce above, chap. 5, note 20, 

4 éyleopov. 5 Ursus is an otherwise unknown personage. 

8 xaOoAuxov. Cf. Dk. VIIT. chap, 11, note 3. 

7 poddecs. We learn from Epiphanius (De fond. ef mrens., at 


the end of the work; Dindorf’s ed. IV. p. 33) that there were two- 


folles, one a small coin, and the other a sum of money of uncertain 
value. The latter is evidently referred to here. According to one 
computation it was worth 208 denarii. If this were correct, the pres- 
ent sum would amount to over ninety thousand dollars; but the 
truth is, we can reach no certainty in the matter, For an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the subject, see Petavius’ essay in Dindorf's edi- 
tion of Mpiphanius, LY, p. 109 sq, 
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fore, when thou hast received the above 
sum of money, command that it be distributed 
among all those mentioned above, according 
3 to the brief sent to thee by Hosius.2 But 
if thou shouldst find that anything is want- 
ing for the fulfillment of this purpose of mine in 
regard to all of them, thou shalt demand with our 
hesitation from Heracleides,” our treasurer,! 
whatever thou findest to be necessary. For I 
commanded him when he was present that if 
thy firmness should ask him for any money, he 
should see to it that it be paid without ‘de- 
4 lay. And since I have learned that some 
men of unsettled mind wish to turn the 
people from the most holy and catholic Church 
by a certain method of shaineful corruption,” 
do thou know that I gave command to Anulinus, 
the proconsul, and also to Patricius,” vicar of the 
prefects,"* when they were present, that they 
should give proper attention not only to other 
matters but also above all to this, and that they 
should not overlook such a thing when 
5 it happened. Wherefore if thou shouldst 
see any such men continuing in this mad- 
ness, do thou without delay go to the above- 
mentioned judges and report the matter to 
them; that they may correct them as I com- 
manded them when they were present.’ ‘The 
divinity of the great God preserve thee for 
many years.” 


8 Bpeoviov; probably for the Latin dreviartuse, 

9 Doubtless to be identified with the famous Hosius, bishop of 
Cordova in Spain, who was for many years Constantine’s most in- 
fluential adviser and took a prominent part in all the great contro- 
versies of the first half of the fourth century, and who died shortly 
before 360, when he was upwards of a hundred years old, Upon 
his life, see especially the exhaustive article by Morse, in the Dzcé. 
of Christ. Bios, 

a Heracleid es is, so far as I am aware, mentioned only here. 

11 tov emitpoTou TwY ee Id KTNMGTWV. 

12 This would seem to be a reference to the Danatists. If it is, 
it leads us to suppose that Constantine had heard about the troubles 
in Carthage before he received the communication from Anulinus 
referred to in the previous chapter; for we can hardly suppose th: it 
pending the trial of Crecilian Constantine would show him such si: oe 
nal marks of favor, which would lay him at once open to the c aces 
of partiality, and would be practically a pPreiudeme nt of the case. 
On the other hand, he could not have referred to the Donatists in 
this way after the trial of the case, for his words imply that he is 
referring, not to. an already well-est: ablished and well-known party, 
but simply to individuals whom he has recently learned to be making 
some kind of trouble in the church. These considerations seem to 
me to lead to the conclusion that this epistle preceded the one to 
Miltiades quoted in the previous chapter, and also the one from 
Anulinus to Constantine (see notes 16 and 19 on that chapter). If 
this be so, it must have been written as early as April, 313, and 
therefore soon after the epistle to Anulinus quoted in the previous 
chapter, § 15 sq. We might then be led to suppose that it was in 
consequence of this grant made by Constantine solely to Crecilian 
and the clergy under him that the Donatists decided to appe: ul to 
the emperor, his treatment of all who were opposed to Civcilian 
showing them that he had heard reports of them by no means to 
their advanta: ge, and thus impelling them to try and set themselves 
right in his eyes and in the eyes of the world by a public inyestiga- 
tion of their cause. ‘There are difficulties connected with the exact 
order of events at this point which beset any theory we may adopt, 


but the one just stated seems to me most in Hasneny with our | 


“sources and with the nature of the case. For a full, though not 
‘altogether satisfactory, discussion of the matter, which I cannot 
dwell upon here, see Walch’s Metseryeschichte, 1V. p. 116 sq. 

13 This Patricius is known to us, so far as I am aware, from this 
passage only. 

Mr@ ovixapio THY emipywr, which doubtless represents the 
Latin Mreartus Priofectorum, the vicar or deputy of the pretects. 
See Valesius’ note ad docu and the note of Heinichen (Vol. IL. 
p. ahs ), with the additional references given by him. 

This is the first instance we have of an effort on Constantine's 


CHAPTER “VIL 
The Exemption of the Clergy. 


Copy of an epistle tn which the emperor 1 
commands that the rulers of the churches 
be exempted from all political duties 


‘Greeting to thee, our most esteemed Anuli- 
nus. Since it appears from many circumstances 
that when that religion is despised, in which 
is preserved the chief reverence for the most 
holy celestial Power, great dangers are brought 
upon public affairs; but that when legally 
adopted and observed? it affords the most sig- 
nal prosperity to the Roman name and re- 
markable felicity to all the affairs of men, through 
the divine beneficence, — it has seemed good to 
me, most esteemed Anulinus, that those men 
who give their services with due sanctity and 
with constant observance of this law, to the wor- 
ship of the divine religion, should receive 
recompense for their labors. Wherefore it 2 
is my will that those within the province 
entrusted to thee,’ in the catholic Church, over 
which Caecilianus presides, who give their ser- 
vices to this holy religion, and who are com- 
monly called clergymen, be entirely exempted 
from all public duties, that they may not by any 
error or sacrilegious negligence be drawn away 
from the service due to the Deity, but may 
devote themselves without any hindrance to 
their own law. For it seems that when they 
show greatest reverence to the Deity, the great- 
est benefits acerue to the state. Farewell, 
our most esteemed and beloved Anulinus.” 


part to suppress schismatics. In 316 he enacted a stringent law 
against the Donatists (see the previous chapter, note 16), which, 
however, he withdrew within a few years, finding the policy of 
repression an unwise one. ‘he same was done later in connec- 
tion with the Arians, whom he at first endeavored to suppress by 
force, but afterward tolerated. His successors were in the main far 
less tolerant than he w: as, and heretics and schismatics were fre- 
quently treated with great ‘harshness during the fourth and following 
centuries, 

1 Municipal offices and magistracies were a great burden under 
the later Roman empire. They cntailed heavy expenses for those 
who filled them, and consequently, unless a man’s wealth was large, 
and his desire for distinction very great, he was glad to be exempted, 
if possible, from the necessity of supporting such expensive honors, 
which he was not at liberty to refuse. The same was true of almost 
all the offices, municipal and provincial ofiices, high and low, | Dis- 
charging the duties of an office was in fact pr actically paying a 
heavy tax to government, and of course the fewer there were that 
were compelle xd. to pay this tax, the greater the burden upon the 
few, As a consequence, the exemption of any class of persons 
always aroused opposition from those who were not exempted. In 
granting this aad to the clergy, however, Constantine was 
granting them only what had long been enjoyed by the heathen 
priesthood, and also by some of the learned professions. The-privi- 
lege bestoy wed here upon the African clersy was afterward extended 
to those of other provinces, as we Jearn from the Theodosian Code, 
16. 2, 2 (A.D. 319). ‘The direct result of the exemption was that 
many persons of means secured admission to the ranks of the clerzy, 
in order to escape the burden of office-holding; and this practice 
increased so rapidly that within a few years the emperor was obliged 
to enact various laws: res tricking g the privileg re, Sce Hatch’s Coz- 
stitution of the Larly Christ. Churches, p. 144 5q» 
3 ey Vegpus avadwiiDecray Kal hbudatTomevnY. 

© i.e, the proconsular proyince of Africa (see above, chap. 5, 
§ 18). 

4 i.e, the Church of the entire province; for the bishop of 
Carthage was the metropolitan of the province, and indeed was 
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384 THE, CHURCH HISTORY "OF EUSEBIUS. [X. 8. 


CHAPTER “VIII. 


The Subsequent Wickedness of Licinius, and his 
Death. 


a SucH blessings did divine and heavenly 
grace confer upon us through the appear- 
ance of our Saviour, and such was the abun- 
dance of benefits which prevailed among all 
men in consequence of the peace which we 
enjoyed. And thus were our affairs crowned 

2 with rejoicings and festivities. But malig- 
nant envy, and the demon who loves that 
which is evil, were not able to bear the sight of 
these things; and moreover the events that 
efell the tyrants whom we have already men- 
tioned were not sufficient to bring Licinius 

3 tosound reason. For the latter, although 
his government was prosperous and he was 
honored with the second rank after the great 
I’mperor Constantine, and was connected with 
him by the closest ties of marriage, abandoned 
the imitation of good deeds, and emulated the 
wickedness of the impious tyrants whose end 
he had seen with his own eyes, and chose rather 
to follow their principles than to continue in 
friendly relations with him who was better than 
they. Being envious of the common benefactor, 
he waged an impious and most terrible war 
against him, paying regard neither to laws of 
nature, nor treaties, nor blood, and giving 

4 no thought to covenants.’ For Constantine, 
like an all-gracious emperor, giving him 


at 


the leading bishop of North Africa, and thus recognized as in ‘some 
sense at the head of the church of that entire section of c country. 

1 To speak of Licinius as alone responsible for the civil war 
between himself and Constantine, which ended i in his own downfall, 
is quite unjustifiable; indeed, this entire ch: apter is a painful examp ile 
of the way in which prejud ice distorts facts. ‘Lhe positions of the 
two emperors was such that a final struggle between them for the 
sole supremacy was inevitable. Already, in 314, a war broke out, 
which seems to have resulted from Licinius’ refusal to deliver up 
a relative of his own, who had in some way been concerned in a 
conspiracy against Const: untine. The occasion of the war is not 
perfectly plain, but it is certain that Constantine, not Licinius, was 
the aggressor. Constantine came off victorious, but was not able to 
overthrow his riv yal, and a treaty was concluded by which Illyricum, 
one of Licinius’ most important provinces, was ceded to Constantine. 
The two emperors remained at peace, each waiting for a time when 
he could with advantage attack the other, until 323, when a second 
and greater war broke out, to which Eusebius, who omits all refer- 
ence to the former, refers in these two chapters. The immediate 
occasion of this war, as of the former, is obscure, but it was certainly 
not due to Constantine’ s pity for the oppressed ( christian subjects of 
Licinius, and his pious desire to avenge their sufferings, as Eusebius, 
who in his Vrta Const. IL. 3, in contradiction to this present pas- 
sage, claims for his prince the honor of beginning the war without 
any other provocation, would have us believe. Doubtless the fact 
that Licinius was persecuting his Christian st ibjects had much to 
do with the outbreak of the war; for Constantine saw clearly that 
Licinius had weakened his hold upon his subjects by his conduct, 
and that therefore a good time had arrived to strike the decisive 
blow. A pretext—for of course Constantine could not go to war 
without some more material and plausible pretext than sympathy 
with oppressed Christian brethren —was furnished by some sort 
of a misunderstanding in regard to the respective rights of the two 
sovereigns in the border territory along the Danube frontier, and 
the war r bezan by Constantine taking the. initiative, and invading his 
rival’s territory. Two battles were ‘fought, —one at At Iri inople in 
July, and the other at Chrysopolis in Septembe r, 323, —in both of 
which Constantine was victortous, and the latter of which res sulte d 
in the surrender of Lic ‘inius, and the accession of Constantine to t} we 
arene sovercignty of both Mast and West. Cf. Gibbon, Harper's 

, I. p. 490 sq., and Burckhardt’s Zest Constantins, 2d ed., 
‘30 8 sq. 1s See below, p. 400. 


evidences of true favor, did not refuse alliance 
with him, and did not refuse him the illustrious 
marriage with his sister, but honored him by 
making him a partaker of the ancestral nobility 
and fhe ancient imperial blood,’ and granted 
him the right of sharing in the dominion over 
all as a hrother-in-law and co-regent, conferring 
upon him the government and administration of 
no less a portion of the Roman provinces 

than he himself possessed.? But Licinius, 5 
on the contrary, pursued a course directly 

opposite to this ; forming daily all kinds of plots 
against his superior, and devising all sorts of 
mischief, that he might repay his benefactor 
with evils. At first he attempted to conceal his 
preparations, and pretended to be a friend, and 
practiced frequently fraud and deceit, in the 
hope that he might easily accomplish the 

desired end? But God was the friend, pro- 6 
tector, and guardian of Constantine, and 

bringing the plots which had been formed in 
secrecy and darkness to the light, he foiled them. 
So much virtue does the great armor of piety 
possess for the warding off of enemies and for 
the preservation of our own safety. Protected 
by this, our most divinely favored emperor es- 
caped the multitudinous plots of the abom- 

inable man. But when Licinius perceived 7 
that his secret preparations by no means 

progressed according to his mind, — for God 
revealed every plot and wickedness to the God- 
favored emperor, — being no longer able to con- 
ceal himself, he undertook an open war.‘ 

And at the same time that he determined 8 
to wage war with Constantine, he also 

proceeded to join battle with the God of the 
universe, whom he knew that Constantine wor- 
shiped, and began, gently for a time and quietly, 
to attack his pious subjects, who had never done 
his government any harm.’ This he did under 

* A more flagrant misrepresentation of facts could hardly be 
imagined. Licinius received his appointment directly from Galerius 
and owed nothing whatever to Constantine; in fact, was an Augustus 
before the latter was, and held his half of the empire quite indepen- 
dently of the latter, and indeed by a far clearer title than Constantine 
held his. See above, Bk. VIII. chap. 13, notes 18 and ar, 

S There is no reason to suppose that Licinius was any more 
guilty tl ian Cons stantine in these res spects. 

4°This is in direct contradiction. to Eusebius’ own statement in 
his Vfta Const. II. 3 (see above, note 1), and is almost certainly 
incorrect. 

6 Licinius, as Girres has shown in his able essay Die Lictuian- 
ische Christenverfolguns, p. § Sq., did not begin to persecute the 
Christians until the year 319 (the persecution was formerly com- 
monly supposed to have begun some three or four years earlier). 
The causes of his change of policy this matter it is impossible to 
state with certainty, but the exceedingly foolish step seems to have 
been chiefly due to his growing hatred and suspicion of the Chris- 
tians as the friends of Constantine. ‘Though he had not hitherto 
been hostile to them, he had yet never taken any pains to win their 
friendship and to secure their enthusiastic support as Constantine 
had, and as a consequence they naturally looked with envy upon 
their brethren in the west, who were ying such signal marks of 
imperial favor. Licinius could not but he conscious ef this; and as 
the relations between himself and Constantine became more and 
more strained, it was not unnatural for him to acquire a peculiar 
enmity tows urd them, and finally to suspect them of a conspire icy, in 
favor of his rival, Whether he had any yrounds for such a suspicion 
we do vot know, but at any rate he began to show his ch: bale) attl- 


tude in 319 by "oles wing his palace ot, Christians (see § 10). No 
more foolish step can be imagined than the opening of a persecution 
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5a) LIGINIUS' PERSECUT 


the compulsion of his innate wickedness 
9 which drove him into terrible blindness. He 

did not therefore keep before his eyes the 
memory of those who had persecuted the Chris- 
tians before him, nor of those whose destroyer 
and executioner he had been appointed, on 
account of the impieties which they had com- 
mitted. But departing from sound reason, being 
seized, in a word, with insanity, he determined 
to war against God himself as the ally of Con- 
stantine, instead of against the one who was 
assisted by him. And in the first place, he 
drove from his house every Christian, thus 
depriving himself, wretched man, of the prayers 
which they offered to God in his behalf, which 
they are accustomed, according to the teaching 
of their fathers, to offer for all men. Then he 


10 


commanded that the soldiers in the cities should | 


be cashiered and stripped of their rank unless 
they chose to sacrifice to the demons. _And yet 
these were small matters when compared 
with the greater things that followed. Why 
is it necessary to relate minutely and in 
detail all that was done by the hater of God, 
and to recount how this most lawless man in- 
vented unlawful laws?® He passed an ordinance 
that no one should exercise humanity toward the 
sufferers in prison by giving them food, and that 
none should show mercy to those that were per- 
ishing of hunger in bonds; that no one should 
in any way be kind, or do any good act, even 
though moved by Nature herself to sympathize 
with one’s neighbors. And this was indeed an 
openly shameful and most cruel law, calculated 
to expel all natural kindliness. And in addition 
to this it was also decreed, as a punishment, that 
those who showed compassion should suffer the 
same things with those whom they compassion- 
ated ; and that those who kindly ministered to 


1} 


at this critical juncture. Just at a time when he ses the most 
loyal support of all his subjects, he wantonly alienated the affections 
of a large and influential portion of them, and in the very act gave 
them ¢ good reason to become devoted adherents of his enemy. “The 
persecution of Licinius, as Gorres has cle: uly shown (zé7d, p. 29 sq-) 
was limited in its extent and mild in its character, It began, as 
Eusebius informs us, with the expulsion of Christians from the pal- 
ace, but even here it was not universal; at least, Husebius of Nico- 
media and other prominent clergymen still rem< ined Licinius’ friends, 
and were treated as such by him. In fact, he evidently punished only 
those whom he thought to be his enemies and to be interested in the 
success of Constantine, if not directly conspiring in his behalf. No 
general edicts of persecution were issued by him, and the sufferings 
of the Christians seem to have been confined altnost wholly to occa- 
sional loss of property or banishment, or, still less frequently, 1m- 
prisonment. A few bishops appear to have been put to death, but 


there is no reason to suppose that they suffered at the command of |} 


Licinius himself. Of course, when it was known that he was hos- 
tile to the Christians, fanatical heathen officials might venture, oc- 
casionally at least, to violate the existing laws and bring hated 
bishops to death on one pretext or another, But such cases were 
certainly rare, and there seem to haye been no instances of execu- 
tion on the sunple ground of Christianity, as indeed there could not 
“be while the dict of Milan remained unrepealed. Eusebius’ state- 
ment that Lictaius was about to proceed to severer measures, when 
the war with Constantine broke out and put a stop to his plans, ts 
very likely true; but otherwise his re port is 1 ther highly colored, 
as many other sourecs fully warrant us im saying. For a careful and 
very satisfactory discussion of this whole subject, see Gorres, did. 
Pp. 32 Sil: 
6 Note the play on the word vopos, 
TATOS. 
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the suffering should be thrown into bonds and 
into prison, and should endure the same punish- 
ment with the sufferers. Such were the decrees 
of Licinius, 

Why should we recount his innovations 
in regard to marriage or in regard to the 
dying — innovations by which he ventured to 
ancient laws of the Romans which 
had been well and wisely formed, and to intro- 
duce certain barbarous and cruel laws, which 
were truly unlawful and lawless?’ He invented, 
to the detriment of the provinces which were 
subject to him, innumerable prosecutions,’ and 
all sorts of methods of extorting gold and silver, 
new measurements of land? and injurious exac- 
tions from men in the country, who were 
no longer living, but long since dead. Why 13 
is it necessary to speak at length of the 
banishments which, in addition to these things, 
this enemy of mankind inflicted upon those 
who had done no wrong, the expatriations of 
men of noble birth and high reputation whose 
young wives he snatched from them and con- 
signed to certain baser fellows of his own, to be 
shamefully abused by them, and the many mar- 
ried women and virgins upon whom he gratified 
his passions, although he was in advanced age 
—why, I say, is it necessary to speak at length 
of these things, when the excessive wickedness 
of his last deeds makes the first appear 
small and of no account? For, finally, he 
reached such a pitch of madness that he 
attacked the bishops, supposing that tl 
servants of the God over all—would be hos- 
tile to his measures. He did not yet proceed 
against them openly, on account of his fear of 
his superior, but as before, secretly and craftily, 
employing the treachery of the governors for 
the destruction of the most distinguished of 
them. And the manner of their murder was 
strange, and such as had never before been 
heard of. The deeds which he performed 15 


12 


14 


7 Another play upon the same word: vouous, avouovs ws adr- 
Gas Kat aie aay 

8 emoxnivers. “he same Wane is used in connection with Maxi- 
minus in Bk. VITT. chap. 14, § 10, above. Valesius cites passages 
from Aurelius Victor, and Libanius, in which it is said that Licinius 
was very kindly disposed toward the rural population of his re: im, 
and that the etties flourished gre atly under hin, Noreayer, Zosi- 
mus gives just such an account of Const antine as Eusebius gives of 


Licintus. Allowance must undoubtedly be made on the one side for 
Eusebius’ prejudice against Licinius, as on the other for Zosimus’ 
well-known hatred of Constantine. Doubtless both accounts are 


though they probably contain considerable 
truth, for there were few Roman emperors that did not practice 
severe exactions upon thet ‘ir subjects, at times at least, if mot continu- 
ally, and it is always easy in a case of this kind to notice the dark 
and to overlook the bright features of a reign,  [icinius was cer- 
tainly a crucl man im many respects, and one hardly cares to enter 
the lists in his defense, but it should be observed that, until he be- 
came the enemy of Constantine and the persecutor of the Christians, 
Eusebius uniformly spoke of him in the highest terms, Compare 
Stroth’s note ad docre (quoted also by C loss). 

” Le. for the purpose of making new assessments, which is always 
apt to be looked upens aS AN Oppressive act, whether unjust or wot, 

W dgyatoyqome. Walestus remarks that, accordiny to the epit- 
omist of Victor, ici inius cied in the sixtieth year of lis aye, so that 
at the ime of which Busebius was speaking he was little more than 
fifty years of age, 


greatly exagggrated, 
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Die rLwis Cl EIS TORY. 


OF RUSE RBIUS, (x. 8. 


at Amaseia™ and in the other cities of Pon- 
tus surpassed every excess of cruclty. Some of 
the churches of God were again razed to the 
ground, others were closed, so that none of 
those accustomed to frequent them could enter 
them and render the worship due to God. 
16 For his evil conscience led him to suppose 
that prayers were not offered in his behalf ; 
but he was persuaded that we did everything in 
the interest of the God-beloved emperor, and 
that we supplicated God for him.” ‘Therefore 
he hastened to turn his fury against us. 
17 And then those among the governors who 
wished to flatter him, perceiving that in 
doing such things they pleased the impious 
tyrant,” made some of the bishops suffer the 
penalties customarily inflicted upon criminals, 
and led away and without any pretext punished 
like murderers those who had done no wrong. 
Some now endured a new form of death: hav- 
ing their bodies cut into many pieces with the 
sword, and after this savage and most horrible 
spectacle, being thrown into the depths of 
18 the sea as food for fishes. Thereupon the 
worshipers of God again fled, and fields and 
deserts, forests and mountains, 
the servants of Christ. And when the impious 
tyrant had thus met with success in these meas- 
ures, he finally planned to renew the per- 
19 secution against all. And he would have 
succeeded in his design, and there would 
have been nothing to hinder him in the work, 
had not God, the defender of the lives of his 
own people, most quickly anticipated that which 
was about to happen, and cause 1a great light 
to shine forth as in-the midst of a dark and 
gloomy night, and raised up a deliverer for all, 
leading into ‘those regions with a lofty arm, his 
servant, Constantine. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Victory of Constantine, and the Blessings 
which under him accrued to the Subjects of 
the Roman Empire. 


1 To him, therefore, God granted, from 

heaven above, the deserved fruit of piety, 
the trophies of victory over the impious, and 
he cast the guilty one with all his counselors 

and friends prostrate at the feet of Con- 
2 stantine. For when Licinius carried his 

madness to the last extreme, the emperor, 
_ the friend of God, thinking that he ought no 
- longer to be tolerated, acting upon the basis of 
sound judgment, and mingling the firm princi- 


a. Amaseia, or Amasia, as it i is more commonly called, was an 
important city of Pontus, situated on the river Iris. 

12 Husebius makes it clear enough in this sentence that Licinius 
suspected a treasonable conspiracy on the part of the Christians. 
See above, note 1. 

W See bid. 


again received 


ples of justice with humanity, gladly determined 
to come to the protection of those who were 
oppressed by the tyrant, and undertook, by put- 
ting a few destroyers out of the way, to save 
the greater part Of the ltiman race. Tor © 3 
when he had formerly exercised humanity 
alone and had shown mercy to him who was not 
worthy of sympathy, nothing was accomplished ; 
for Licinius did not renounce his wickedness, 
but rather increased his fury against the peoples 
that were subject to him, and there was left to 
the afilicted no hope of salvation, oppressed 
as they were by a savage beast. Wherefore, 4 
the protector of the virtuous, mingling hatred 
for evil with love for good, went forth with his 
son Crispus, a most beneficent prince,” and ex- 
tended a saving right hand to all that were per- 
ishing. Both of them, father and son, under 
the protection, as it were, of God,'the universal 
King, with the Sen of God, the Saviour of 
all, as their leader and ally, drew up their forces 
on-all sides against the enemies of the Deity and 
won an easy victory ;° God having prospered 
them in the battle in all respects according 
to their wish. Thus, suddenly, and sooner 5 
than can be told, those who yesterday and 
the day before breathed death and threatening 
were no more, and not even their names were 
remembered, but their inscriptions and_ their 
honors suffered the merited disgrace. And the 
things which Licinius with his own eyes had 
seen come upon the aes impious tyrants he 
himself likewise suffer because he did not 
receive instruction nor ee wisdom from the 
chastisements of his neighbors, but followed the 
same = of impiety which they had trod, and 
was justly hurled over the same precipice. 
Thus he lay prostrate. 6 
But Constantine, the mightiest victor, 
adorned with every virtue of piety, together with 
his son Crispus, a most God-beloved prince, 
and in all respects like his father, recovered the 
East which belonged to them ;* and they formed 
one united Roman empire as of old, bringing 
under their peaceful sway the whole world from 
the rising of the sun to the opposite quarter, 
both north and south, even to the extremities 


1 Eusehius speaks in the same way of the origin of the war in 
his Pvta Coust. U1. 3. Cf. the previous chapter, note rz. 

2 Kpvom | BaotAdet didartpwaor atw, Crispus, the oldest son of 
Constantine, by his first wife Minervina, was born about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, made Cassar in 317, and put to death 


by Constantine in 326 on suspicion, whether justified or not we do 
not know, of conspiracy and treason. Our sources agree in pro- 
nouneing him a young man of most excellent character ae marked 
and indeed he proved his valor and military talents in the 


abilit y3 
Westin a campaign against the Franks, and also in the present war 
with Licinius, in which he won a great naval battle, and thus con- 
tributed m. erate to his father’s victory.  Hfis execution is the 
darkest blot on the memory of Constantine, and however it may be 
palliated can never, as it seems, be excused, Tusebius prudently 
omits all reference to it in his [rte Const. . 

* The final batde was fought in September, 323. See the pre- 


vious chapter, note 4. 
4 tip oixecay ewav ave\aupavor, 
Fast was the right of conquest. 
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X. 9.] FINAL PEACE 


AND -PROSPERITY. 387 


o 


7 of the declining day. All fear therefore 

of those who had formerly afflicted them 
was taken away from men, and they cele- 
brated splendid and festive days. Everything 
was filled with light, and those who before were 
downcast beheld each other with smiling faces 
and beaming eyes. With dances and hymns, 
in city and country, they glorified first of all 
God the universal King, because they had been 

thus taught, and then the pious emperor | 
8 with his God-beloved children. ‘There was | 

oblivion of past evils and forgetfulness of 
every deed of impiety; there was enjoyment of} 
present benefits and expectation of those yet to 
come. dicts full of clemency and laws con- 


taining tokens of benevolence and true piety 


| were issued in every place by the victorious 
}emperor. ‘hus after all tyranny had been 9 
purged away, the empire which belonged to 
them was preserved firm and without a rival for 
Constantine and his sons alone.’ And having 


| obliterated the godlessness of their predecessors, 


recognizing the benefits conferred upon them 
by God, they exhibited their love of virtue and 
their love of God, and their piety and gratitude 


|to the Deity, by the deeds which they performed 


in the sight of all men. 


5 Some of these laws of Constantine have been preserved by 
Eusebius in his / 4a Covst. Bk. IL. 
% {tis clear from this statement, as well as from the references to 


Crispus in the previous paragre iphs, that the ///story was completed 
before his execution, 


See above, p. 45- 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES AND TABLES 


On Bk. ITI. chap. 3, § 5 (note 17, continued). 


Since this note was in type Dr. Gardiner’s admirable and exhaustive essay on the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (in the Wicene and Post Nicene Lathers, First Series, Vol. XIV. p. 
341 sq.) has come to hand, and I have been much pleased to see that the theory that Barnabas 
wrote the epistle is accepted and defended with vigor. 


On Bk. III. chap. 3, § 6 (note 22,‘continued). 


Upon the last chapter of Romans and its relation to the remainder of the epistle, see espe- 
cially Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul, p. 450 sq., Weiss’ “inledtung in das N. T. p. 245 $q., 
Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum, p. 145, Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 461 sq. (maintaining that an editor 
has combined four copies of the one encyclical letter of Paul, addressed severally to as many 
different churches), Lightfoot’s Commentary on Philippians, p. 172 sq., and Schaff, Ch. /Listory, 


Top, 7655 


On Bk. III. chap. 24, § 17 (note 18, continued). 


In three places'in the Civ7rch Uiisiory (Bk. Til. chap. 24,.$ 17, chap. 25, § 2, and chap. <9, 
§ 16) John’s “former” epistle is referred to, as if he had written only two. In the last passage 
the use of zporépa instead of rpwry might be explained as Westcott suggests (Canon of the New 
Testament, p. 77, note 2), by supposing usebius to be reproducing the words of Papias ; but in 
the other passages this explanation will not’ do, for the words are. certainly Eusebius’ own, In 
the Muratorian Canon only two epistles of John are mentioned, and in Ireneus the second epistle 
is quoted as if it were the first (see Westcott, zzz. p. 384, note 1). ‘These facts leal Westcott 
to ask: “Is it possible that the second epistle was looked upon as an appendix to the first? and 
may we thus explain the references to fo epistles of f John?” He continues: “The first epistle, 
as is well known, was called ad Parthos by Augustine and some other Latin authorities ; and the 
same title rpds IdpGovs is given to the second epistle i in one Greek manuscript (62 Scholz). The 
Latin translation of Clement’s Owines (1V.66) says: Secunda Johannis epistola que ad virgines 
(wap0évous) scripta simplissima est, Jerome, it may be added, quotes names from the “ir? 
epistle as from the second (De nom, fHebr.).” On the other hand, in Bk. V. chap. 8, § 7, Iuse- 
bius speaks of the “first”? (xpwry) epistle of John, and in Bk, HI. chap. 25, § 3, he expressly 
mentions a second and third epistle of John. It is evident, therefore, that whatever the use of 
mpotépa instead of rpary in connection with John’s first epistle may mean as used by others, it 
does not indicate a knowledge of only a first and second as used by him. It is by no means 
impossible, however, that Westcott’s suggestion may be correct, and that the first and second 
epistles were sometimes looked upon as but one, and it is possible that such use of them by some 
of his predecessors may account for Eusebius’ employment of the word zxporépa in three separate 
passages. 


On Bk. III. chap. 25, $ 4 (note 18, continued). 


The words 7 a pepopern BapvaBa éxtaro\y have been commonly translated “the so-called Epistle 
of Barnabas,” or “the Mpistle ascribed to Barnabas,” implying a doubt in Eusebius’ mind as to 
the iene of the work. ‘lhis translation, however, is, in my opinion, quite unwarranted. 
There are passages in Eusebius where the word pépoprat used in connection with writings cannot 
by any possibility be made to bear this meaning; cases in which it can be eas only 
“to be extant” or “in circulation.” Compare, for instance, Bk. II. chap. 15, $ 1, Mdoxoy ov 
1) edayyAuoy péperat; IT. 18. 6, povdBiPra atrod eporut; ILL. 9. 45 IT. a Ill. 26. 3, 7 Aeyo- 
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pen ‘laxsBov pépera ; III. 37. 4; II. 39.1; IV. 3. 1, eloére 8& Héperar rapa wAcéorors ; IV. 14. 0, 
vy TH SyAwbeion rpds ilirryaious aitod ypady Pepouevy eis Setpo. Compare also LV. 15.1; IV. 
26 ay te i eke hy LV 2 VE Os Tos 8s 23. fra thet. VisuibedhkaV i, 20 iiGnes 
These passages, and many others which are cited by Heinichen (Vol. II. p. 91), prove that the 
word is frequently used in the sense of “extant” or “in circulation.” But in spite of these 
numerous examples, Heinichen maintains that the word is also used by Eusebius in another and 
quite different sense ; namely, “so-called” or “ascribed to,” thus equivalent to Aeyoueyy. A care- 
ful examination, however, of all the passages cited by him in illustration of this second meaning 
will show that in them too the word may be interpreted in the same way as in those already 
referred to; in fact, that in many of them that is in itself the more natural interpretation. The 
passages to which we refer are Bk. ITI. chap. 25, $$ 2, 3, and 4; II. 3. 1, viv 8€ hepomevyy atrod 
devrépay ; ITI. 39. 6 (where I ought to have translated “is extant under the name of John”). To 
draw a distinction between the meaning of the word as used in these and in the other passages 
is quite arbitrary, and therefore unwarranted. The sense in which, as we have found, Eusebius 
so commonly employs the word attaches also to the Latin word fev¢vr in the Muratorian Canon, 
I have not endeavored to trace carefully the use of the word in other writers; but while many 
instances occur in which it is certainly used in this sense, others in which either interpretation is 
allowable, I have not yet found one in which this meaning is ruled out by the nature of the case 
or by the context. In view of these facts I believe we should be careful to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between Aecyouevyn or xadovpevn and depoxevyn when used in connection with written works. 

A considerable portion of my translation was in type before I had observed this distinction 
between the two words, which is commonly quite overlooked, and as a consequence in a few 
cases my rendering of the word depomévy is inaccurate. All such cases I have endeavored to call 
attention to in these supplementary notes. 


On) Bk. III.-chap. 28, § 2. 


For the Disputation which ts ascribed to him, read his extant Disputation. 


On’ Biedil*chap.32, § 6(note’1 4"). 


The Greek reads rdons éxxAnoias (without the article), and so, two lines below, év raon éxxAn- 
oia. All the translators (with the exception of Pratten in the Ante-Vicene Fathers, Vol. VIIL., 
who reads, “the churches”’) render “the whole church,” as if reading was with the article. We 
have not, it is true, enough of Hegesippus’ writings to be able to ascertain positively his use of 
was, and it is possible that he carelessly employed it indifferently with or without the article to 
signify the definite “all” or “the whole.” In the absence of positive testimony, however, that 
he failed to draw the proper distinction between its use with and its use without the article, and 
in view of the fact that Eusebius himself-(as well as other carly Fathers so far as I am able to 
recall) is very consistent in making the distinction, I have not felt at liberty in my translation 
to depart from a strict grammatical interpretation of the phrases in question. Moreover, upon 
second thought, it seems quite as possible that Hegesippus meant to say “every” not “all” ; 
for he can hardly have supposed these relatives of the Lord to have presided literally over the 
whole Church, while he might very well say that they presided each over the church in the city in 
which he livéd, which is all that the words necessarily imply. The phrase just below, “in every 
church,” is perhaps as natural as “in the whole church.” 


On Bk, I. chap. 36, § 13, 


For the Epistle to the Philippians which ts ascribed to him, read his extant Epistle to the 
Philippians. , 


On Bk. III. chap. 39, § 1 (note 1, continued). 


Since the above note was in type Resch’s important work on the Agrafha (von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen, Ba. V. Heft 4) has come to hand. On p. 27 sq. he dis- 
cusses at considerable length the sources of the Synoptic Gospels. H[e accepts the theory which 
is most widely adopted by New-Testament critics, that the synoptic tradition as contained in our 
Synoptic Gospels rests upon an original Gospel of Mark (nearly if not quite identical with our 
present Gospel of Mark) and a pre-canonical Hebrew Gospel. In agreement with such critics 
he draws a sharp distinction between this original Hebrew Gospel and our canonical Greek 
Matthew, while at the same time recognizing that the latter reproduces that original more fully 
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390 THE  CHURCHEMISTORYy OFFEUSEBLUS. 


than either of the other Gospels does. ‘This original Hebrew he then identifies with the oye 
referred to by Papias as composed by Matthew in the Hebrew tongue (see Bk. IIT. chap. 39, 
§ 16) ; that is, with the traditional Hebrew Gospel of Matthew (see zézi7. chap. 24, note 5), The 
arguments which he urges in support of this position are very strong. Handmann regards the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews as the second original source of the synoptic tradition, along- 
side of the Ur-Marcus, and even sugvests its identification with the Aoya Of Papias, and yet 
denies its identity with the Hebrew Matthew. On the other hand, Resch regards the Hebrew 
Matthew, which he identifies with the Adyra of Papias, as the second original source of the synop- 
tic tradition, alongside of Mark or the Ur-Marcus, and yet, like Handmann, though on entirely 
different grounds, denies the identity of the Gospel according to the Hebrews with the Hebrew 
Matthew. ‘Their positions certainly tend to confirm my suggestion that the Hebrew Matthew 
and rf Gospel according to the Hebrews were originally identical (see above, Bk. III. chap. 27, 
note 3). 


On Bk. III. chap. 39, § 6. 
For ascribed by name to John, read extant under the name of John. 


On Bk. Li. chap. 30, 9, 10, 


For from the first cpistle of John and from that of Peter likewise, read from the former 
epistle of John and from the epistle of Peter likewise. See p. 388. 


On Bk. IV. chap. ro. 


For the Prous, read Pius. 


On Bk. TV. ‘chap. 18, § 2. 


For the Pious, read Pius. 


On Bk. V. Introd. § 1 (note 3, continued). Zhe Swuecessors of Antoninus Pius. 


Antoninus Pius was succeeded in 161 by his adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Verus and Lucius Ceionius sKlius Aurelius Commodus Antoninus. Upon his accession to 
the throne the former transferred his name Verus to the latter, who was thenceforth called 
Lucius Aurelius Verus. In his Chronicle Wusebius keeps these two princes distinct, but in 
his //tsfory he falls into sad confusion in regard to them, and this confusion has drawn upon 
him the severe censure of all his critics. Ile knew of course, as every one did, that Antoninus 
Pius had two'successors. ‘In. Bk. IVs chap. 14, § x0, he cstates othisdirectly, and. gives 
the names of the successors as ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius Verus, who was also called Antoninus,” and 
“Lucius.” From that point on he calls the former of these princes simply Antoninus Verus, 
Antoninus, or Verus, dropping entirely the name Marcus Aurelius. In Bk. IV. chap. 18, § 2, he 
speaks of the emperor “whose times we are now recording,” that is, the successor of Antoninus 
Pius, and calls him Antoninus Verus. In Bk. V. Introd. § 1 he refers to the same emperor as 
Antoninus Verus, and in Dk. V. chap. 4, § 3, and chap. g, he calls him simply Antoninus, while 
in Bk. IV. chap. 13, § 8, he speaks of him as the “ Emperor Verus.” The death of this Emperor 
Antoninus is mentioned in Bk. V. chap. 9, and it is there said that he reigned nineteen years 
and was then succeeded by Commodus. It is evident that in all these passages he is referring 
to the emperor whom we know as Marcus Aurelius, but to whom he gives that name only once, 
when he records his accession to the empire. On the other hand, in Bk. V. chap. 5, § 1, Euse- 
bius speaks of Marcus Aurelius Cesar and expressly distinguishes him from the Emperor 
Antoninus, to whom he has referred at the close of the previous chapter, and makes him the 
brother of that emperor. Again, in the same chapter, $ 6, he calls this Marcus Aurelius Czesar, 
just referred to, the “ Emperor Marcus,” still evidently distinguishing him from the Emperor 
Antoninus. In this chapter, therefore, he thinks of Marcus Aurelius as the younger of the two 
sons left by Antoninus Pius; that is, he identifies him with the one whom we call Lucius Verus, 
‘and whom he himself calls Lucius in Bk. IV. chap. 14, $ 10. Musebius thus commits a palpable 
error. How are we to explain it? 

The explanation scems to me to lie in the circumstance that Eusebius attempted to 
reconcile the tradition that Marcus Aurelius was not a persecutor with the fact known to 
him as a historian, that the emperor who succeeded Antoninus Pius was. It was the 
common belief in the time of Eusebius, as it had been during the entire preceding century, 
that all the good emperors had been friendly to the Christians, and that only the bad 
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emperors had persecuted. Of course, among the good emperors was included the philosophical 
Marcus Aurelius (cf. e.g. Tertullian’s 4/o/. chap. 5, to which Eusebius refers in Bk. V. chap. we 
It was of Marcus Aurelius, moreover, that the story of the Thundering Legion was told (see 2éz.). 
But Eusebius was not able to overlook the fact that numerous martyrdoms occurred during the 
reign of the successor of Antoninus Pius. He had the documents recording the terrible persecu- 
tion at Lyons and Vienne; he had an apology of Melito, describing the hardships which the 
Christians endured under the same emperor (see Bk. IV. chap. 26). He found himself, as an 
historian, face to face with two apparently contradictory lines of facts. How was the contradiction 
to be solved? He seems to have solved it by assuming that a confusion of names had taken place, 
and that the prince commonly known as Marcus Aurelius, whose noble character was traditional, 
and whose friendship to the Christians he could not doubt, was the younger, not the older of the 
two brothers, and therefore not responsible for the numerous martyrdoms which took place after 
the death of Antoninus Pius. And yet he is not consistent with himself even in his History ; for 
he gives the two brothers their proper names when he first mentions them, and says nothing of 
an identification of Marcus Aurelius with Lucius. It‘is not impossible that the words Marcus 
Aurelius, which are used nowhere else of the older brother, are an interpolation ; but for this there 
is no evidence, and it may be suggested as more probable that at the time when this passage was 
written the solution of the difficulty which he gives distinctly in Bk. V. chap. 5 had not yet oc- 
curred to him. ‘That he should be able to fancy that Marcus Aurelius was identical with Lucius is 
perhaps not strange when we remember how much confusion was caused in the minds of other 
writers besides himself by the perplexing identity of the names of the various members of the 
Antonine family. ‘To the two successors of .\ntoninus Pius, the three names, Aurelius, Verus, and 
Antoninus, alike belonged. It is not surprising that Eusebius should under the circumstances 
think that the name Marcus may also have belonged to the younger one. ‘This supposition would 
seem to him to find some confirmation in the fact that the most common official designation of 
the older successor of Antoninus Pius was not Marcus Aurelius, but Antoninus simply, or M. 
Antoninus. The name Marcus Aurclius or Marcus was rather a popular than an official designa- 
tion. Even in the Cironic/e there scems to be a hint that Eusebius thought of a possible distinc- 
tion between Antoninus the emperor and Marcus, or Marcus Aurelius ; for while he speaks of the 
“ Jémperor Antoninus ” at the beginning of the passages in which he recounts the story of the 
Thundering Legion (year of Abr. 2188), he says at the close: “tere guoque exstant Marci regts 
(the AL, Aurel gravissimt imperatoris of Jerome looks like a later expansion of the simpler origi- 
nal) guibus testatur copias suas tamiam perituras Christianorum precibus servatas esse. But even 
when he had reached the solution pointed out, Eusebius did not find himself clear of difficulties ; 
for his sources put the occurrence of the Thundering Legion after the date at which the younger 
brother was universally supposed to have died, and it was difficult on still other grounds to 
suppose the prince named Marcus Aurelius already dead in 169 (the date given by Eusebius 
himself in his Chronicle for the death of Lucius). In this emergency he came to the conclusion 
that there must be some mistake in regard to the date of his death, and possessing no record of 
the death of Marcus Aurclius as distinct from Antoninus, he simply passed it by without mention. 

That Eusebius in accepting such a lame theory showed himself altogether too much under the 
influence of traditional views cannot be denied; but when we remember that the tradition that 
Marcus Aurelius was not a persecutor was supported by writers whose honesty and accuracy he 
could never have thought of questioning, as well as by the very nature of the case, we must, while 
we smile at the result, at least admire his effort to solve the contradiction which he, as an histo- 
rian, felt more keenly than a less learned man, unacquainted with the facts on the other side, would 
have done. 


On Bk. V. chap. 1, § 27 (note 26, continued). 
See also Bk. VIII. chap. ro, note 5. 


On Bk. VI. chap. 2 (note 1, continued). Ovigen’s Life and Writings. 


Origen Adamantius (on the second name, see Bk. VI. chap. 14, note 12) was of Christian paren- 
* tage and. probably of Greek descent on his father’s side (as stated in the previous note), but 
whether born in Alexandria or not we do not know. Westcott suggests that his mother may have 
been of Jewish descent, because in an epistle of Jerome (ad Pauwlam: Lp. 39, § 1, Migne’s ed.) 
he is said to have learned Hebrew so thoroughly that he ‘ vied with his mother” in the singing of 
psalms (but compare the stricture of Redepenning on this passage, p. 187, note 1). The idate 
of his birth may be gathered from the fact (stated in this chapter) that he was in his seventeenth 
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392 THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


year at the time of his father’s death, which gives us 18s or 186 as the year of his birth (cf. Rede- 
penning, I. p. 417-420, Isrste Beilage). We leam from the present chapter that as a boy he 
was carefully trained by his father in the Scriptures and afterward in Greek literature, a training 
of which he made good use in later life. He was also a pupil of Clement in the catechetical 
school, as we learn from chaps. 6 and 14 (on the time, see chap. 6, note 4). He showed 
remarkable natural ability, and after the death of his father (being himself saved from martyrdom 
only by a device of his mother), when left in poverty with his mother and six younger brothers 
(see § 13 of this chapter), he was able, partly, by the assistance of a wealthy lady and partly by 
teaching literature, to support himself (§ 14). Whether he supported the rest of the family 
Eusebius does not state, but his thoroughly religious character does not permit us to imagine that 
he left them to suffer. In his eighteenth year, there being no one at the head of the catechetical 
school in Alexandria, he was induced to take the school in charge and to devote himself to the 
work of instruction in the Christian faith. Soon afterward the entire charge of the work was 
officially committed to him by Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria (see chap. 3). He lived at 
this time a life of rigid asceticism (7é//.), and even went so far as to mutilate himself in his zeal 
for the prosecution of his work (sce chap. 8). His great influence naturally aroused the hostility 
of unbelievers against him ; but though many of his pupils suffered martyrdom (sce chap. 4), he 
himself escaped, we do not know how. Eusebius ascribes his preservation to the providence of 
God (2d¢¢.). During these years in which he was at the head of the catechetical school, he 
devoted himself with vigor to the study of Greek philosophy, and was for a time a pupil of the 
Neo-Platonist Ammonius Saccas (chap. 19). fe studied non-Christian thought, as he tells us, 
in order that he might be the better able to instruct his pagan and heretical pupils (¢dé2.). His 
labors in the school in time grew so heavy that he was obliged to associate with himself his friend 
and fellow-pupil Iferaclas, to whom he committed the work of elementary instruction (chap. 15). 
It was during this time that he seems to have begun his //exaf/a, having learned Hebrew in order 
to fit himself the better for his work upon the Old ‘Testament (chap. 16). During this period 
(while Zephyrinus was bishop of Rome, i.e. before 217) he made a brief visit to Rome (chap. 14), 
and later he was summoned to Arabia, to give instruction to the governor of that country, and 
remained there a short time (chap. 19). Afterward, on account of a great tumult in Alexandria 
(see chap. 19, note 22), he left the city and went to Cresarea in Palestine, where, although only 
a layman, he publicly expounded the Scriptures in the church (chap. 19). ‘The bishop Deme- 
trius strongly disapproved of this, and summoned him back to Alexandria (7éé/.). Upon his 
return to Alexandria he entered upon the work of writing Commentaries on the Scriptures (sec 
chap. 23). During this period he wrote also other important works (see chap. 24). 

In the tenth year of Alexander Severus (a.p. 231) he left Alexandria (according to chap. 26) 
and took up his residence in Cesarea, leaving his catechetical school in charge of his assistant, 
Heraclas. The cause of his departure is stated in chap. 23 to have been “some necessary affairs 
of the church” which called him to Greece. (For a statement of the reasons which lead 
me, contrary to the common opinion, to identify the departure mentioned in chap. 23 with 
that mentioned in chap. 26, see below, p. 395 sq.) Jerome (we wir. 2/7. c. 54) says that he 
went to Achaia on account of heresies which were troubling the churches there. His words are: 
Et propter ecclesias Achaia, que pluribus heresibus vexabantur, sub testimonto ccclestastice 
epistole Athenas per Palestinam pergeret. He passed through Palestine on his way to Greece, 
and it was at this time that he was ordained a presbyter by the Palestinian bishops (chap. 23), 
Theoctistus of Czesarea and Alexander of Jerusalem (according to Jerome, 2¢.,; cf. also Euseb. 
chap. 8). Whether he remained long in Palestine at this time, or went on at once to Greece, we 
do not know ; but that a visit (to be distinguished from the second visit mentioned in chap. 32 ; 
see note 4 on that chapter) was made we know from a fragment of one of Origen’s epistles written 
from Athens (printed in Lommatzsch’s ed. of Origen’s works, NAV. p. 388) ; with which are to 
be compared Epiphanius, 7/er. LXIV. 1, and the remark made by Eusebius in chap. 16, § 2, in 
regard to the finding of a copy of a translation in Nicopolis. Origen’s ordination resulted in 
the complete alicnation of the bishop Demetrius (upon his earlier and later attitude toward 
Origen, and the causes of the change, see below, p. 394 sq.), and he called a council in Alexandria 
of bishops and presbyters (the council must have been held very soon after the receipt of the 
news of Origen’s ordination, for Demetrius died in 232; see Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4) which 
decided that Origen should be required to leave Alexandria and not be allowed to reside or to 
teach there, but did not depose him from the priesthood. Afterward, however, Demetrius, com- 
bining with some bishops of like mind with himself, deposed Origen from his office, and the sen- 
tence was ratified by those who had before voted with him. Photius gives this account in Cod. 
118, quoting from the lost Defense of Pamphilus and Eusebius. Lusebius himself tells us nothing 
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about these proceedings in his History, but simply refers us (chap. 23) to the second book 
of his Defense, which he says contained a full account of the matter. (Upon the bearing of 
the words quoted by Photius from the Defense, see below, p. 395 sq.) Demetrius wrote of the 
result of the council “to the whole world” (according to Jerome’s de wir. iW. c. 54), and the 
sentence was concurred in by the bishops of Rome and of all the other churches, except those of 
Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Achaia (see Jerome ad Pui. Ep. 33; and Apol. adv. libros 
Ruf, I. 18). Taking up his abode in Caesarea, Origen made this place his headquarters for the 
rest of his life, and found there the most cordial sympathy and support (chap. 27). He carried 
on in Cxsarea a catechetical school, expounding the Scriptures, lecturing on theology, and at the 
same time continuing his literary labors in peace until the persecution of Maximinus (a.p. 235- 
237), during which some of his friends in Cesarea suffered (see chaps. 27, 28, 30, 32, and 30). 
How Origen escaped and where he was during the persecution we do not know (see chap. 28, 
note 2). In 237 or 238, at any rate, he was (again) in Cxsarea, and at this time Gregory ‘Thau- 
maturgus delivered his Panegyric, which is our best source for a knowledge of Origen’s methods 
of teaching and of the influence which he exerted over his pupils. (Upon the date, see Draescke, 
Der Brief des Origenes an Gregorios in the Jabrbiicher f. prot. Theologie, 1887, p. 102 sq.) 
During this period he did considerable traveling, making another visit to Athens (see chap. 32 
and two to Arabia (see chaps. 33 and 37). It was while in Czsarea, and when he was over 
sixty years old, that he first permitted his discourses to be taken down by shorthand writers (see 
chap. 26). His correspondence with the Emperor Philip and his wife is mentioned by Iusebius 
in the same chapter. He was arrested during the Decian persecution and suffered terrible tor- 
ments, but not martyrdom (chap. 39). He died not much more than a year after the close of 
the persecution, in the seventieth year of his age (see Bk. VII. chap. 1), at Tyre, and was buried 
there (Jerome, de wir. t//. c. 54). 

Origen was without doubt the greatest scholar and the most original thinker of his age. He 
was at the same time a man of most devout piety, and employed all his wonderful talents in the 
service of what he believed to be the truth. His greatest labors were in the field of exegesis, 
and here his writings were epoch-making, although his results were often completely vitiated by 
his use of the allegorical method of interpretation and his neglect of the grammatical and _his- 
torical sense. His services in the cause of scientific theology cannot be overestimated, and his 
thinking long stimulated the brightest minds of the Church, both orthodox and heretical. Both 
his natural predilections and his training in the philosophy which prevailed in Alexandria in that 
day led him in the direction of idealism, and to an excess of this, combined with his deep 
desire — common also to Clement—to reconcile Christianity with reason and to commend 
it to the minds of philosophers, are due most of his errors, nearly all of which are fascinating 
and lofty in conception. ‘Those errors led the Church to refuse him a place among its saints and 
even among its Fathers in the stricter sense. Even before his death suspicions of his orthodoxy 
were widespread ; and although he had many followers and warm defenders, his views were finally 
condemned at a home synod in Constantinople in 543 (?) (see Helele, II. 790). Into the bitter 
controversies which raged during the fourth and fifth centuries, and in which Jerome and Rufinus 
(the former against, the latter for, Origen) played so large a part we cannot enter here. See the 
article Ovigentstic Controversies in the Dict. of Christ. Biog., or any of the Church histories and 
lives of Origen. . 

Origen was a marvelously prolific writer. Epiphanius (/7@7. LXIV. 63) says that it was com- 
monly reported that he had written 6000 works. Jerome reduces the number to less than a third 
(adv, Ruf. Il. 22). But whatever the number, we know that he was one of the most voluminous 
— perhaps the most voluminous writer of antiquity. He wrote works of the most diverse nature, 
critical, exegetical, philosophical and theological, apologetic and practical, besides numerous 
epistles. (On his great critical work, the //exafdr, see chap. 16, note 8.) His exegetical works 
consisted of commentaries, schodia (or detached notes), and homilies. Of his commentaries on 
the Old Testament, which were very numerous, only fragments. of those on Genesis, Exodus, the 
Psalms, and the Song of Solomon are preserved in the version of Rufinus, and a fragment of the 
commentary on Ezekiel in the Prdocavia. Of the New Testament commentaries we have numerous 
fragments both in Greek and Latin (especially on Matthew and John), and the whole of Romans 
in the translation of Rufinus. Upon the commentaries composed by Origen while still in Alex- 
andria, see chap. 24; on those written afterwards, see chaps. 32 and 36. No complete schola 
are extant; but among the numerous exegetical fragments which are preserved there may be 
portions of these schofia, as well as of the commentaries and homilies. It is not always possible 
to tell to Which a fragment belongs. Of the homilies, over 200 are preserved, the majority of 
them in the translation of Kufinus. 
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304 - THE CHURCH HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


The philosophical and theological works known to us are the two books On the Resurrection 
(see chap. 24, note 5): the De principiis (see Wid. note 6) ; and the Svromate (see ibid. note We 

Origen’s great apologetic work is his Contra Celsum (see chap. 36, note 3). 

Two works of a practical character are known to us: On Jfartyrdom (see chap. 28, note 3) ; 
and Ox Prayer. ‘Uhe latter work is not mentioned by Eusebius in his History, but is referred to 
in Pamphilus’ slfology for Origen, Chap. VII. (Lommatzsch, XXIV. p. 397). It is extant in the 
original Greck, and is printed by Lommatzsch, XVII. p. 79-297. It is addressed to two of his 
friends, Ambrosius and ‘Tatiana, and is one of his most beautiful works. As to the date at which 
Origen wrote the work, we know (from chap. 23 of the work) only that it was written after the 
composition of the commentary on Genesis (sce above, Bk. VI. chap. 24), but whether before 
or after his departure from Alexandria we cannot tell. 

Of his epistles only two are preserved entire, one to Julius Africanus, and another to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. On the former, see chap. 31, note 1. On the latter and on Origen’s other 
epistles, see chap. 36, note 7. 

Finally must be mentioned the Pidlocadia (Lommaizsch, XXV. p. 1-278), a collection of 
judiciously selected extracts from Origen’s works in twenty-seven books. Its compilers were 
Gregory Nazianzen and Basil. 

The principal edition of Origen’s works is that of the Benedictine Delarue in 4 vols. fol. ; 
reprinted by Migne in 8 vols. 8vo. A convenient edition is that of Lommatzsch, in 25 vols. 
small Svo., a revision of Delarue’s. Only his De prineipits, Contra Cels., and the epistles to Afri- 
canus and to Gregory have been translated into English, and are given in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. IV. p. 221 sqq. Of lives of Origen must be mentioned that of Huctius: Ovigeniana (Paris, 
1679, in 2 vols.; reprinted in Delarue and Lommatzsch) ; also Redepenning’s Ovivenes. Line 
Darstellung setnes Lebens und seiner Lehre (Bonn, 1841 and 1846, in 2 vols.). The respective 
sections in Lardner and ‘Tillemont should be compared, and the thorough article of Westcott in 
the Dict. of Christ. Biog. IV. 96-142. For a good list of the literature on Origen, see Schaff, 
Chakietchic pages: 


On Bk. VI, chap. 8, § 5 (note 4). Origen and Demetrius. 


The friendship of Demetrius for Origen began early and continued, apparently without inter- 
ruption, for many years. In 203 he committed to him the charge of the catechetical school 
(chap. 3) ; in the present chapter we find him encouraging him after learning of his rash deed ; 
some years afterward, upon Origen’s return from a visit to Rome, where his fame as a teacher had 
already become very great, Demetrius still showed the very best spirit toward him (chap. 14) ; 
and a little later sent him into Arabia to give instruction to an officer in that country (chap. 19). 
It is soon after this that the first sign of a difference between the two men appears, upon the 
occasion of Origen’s preaching in Cesarea (7d7i7.). There seems, however, to have been no lasting 
quarrel, if there was any quarrel at all; for in 231 we find Demetrius giving Origen letters of 
recommendation upon the occasion of his visit to Achaia (see below, p. 396). he fact that 
he gives him these letters, thus recognizing him as a member of his church in good standing, and 
sending him upon his important mission with his official approval, shows that no open break 
between himself and Origen can as yet have taken place. But in his commentary on John (om. 
VI. pref.) Origen shows us that his last years in Alexandria were by no means pleasant ones. 
He compares his troubles there to the waves of a stormy sea, and his final departure to the exodus 
of the children of Isracl. We know that he had been engaged for some time in writing commen- 
taries, and that the first five books of his commentary on John —epoch-making in their signifi- 
cance, and sure to cause a sensation in orthodox, conservative circles—had recently appeared. 
We know that his reputation for heterodoxy was already quite widespread and that the majority 
of the Egyptian clergy were by no means upon his side. ‘The trials to which he refers, therefore, 
may well have been a result of this hostility to his teachings existing among the clergy about him, 
and Demetrius may have shared to an extent in the common feeling. At the same time his dis- 
approval cannot have been very pronounced, or he could not have given his official sanction to 
Origen’s important visit to Achaia. But now, things being in this condition, Origen set out upon 
his mission, leaving Heraclas in charge of his school, and undoubtedly with the expectation of 
returning again, for he left the unfinished sixth book of his commentary on John behind him (sce 
preface to the sixth book). He stopped in Palestine on his way to Athens, and there was ordained 
a presbyter by the bishops of that country (upon the motives which prompted him in the matter, 
see below, p. 397). ‘The result was a complete break between Demetrius and himself, and his 
condemnation by an Alexandrian synod. To understand Demetrius’ action in the matter, we 
must remember that both Eusebius and Jerome attribute the change in his attitude to jealousy of 
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Origen. They may be too harsh in their judgment, and yet it is certainly not at all unnatural 
that the growing power and fame of his young catechumen should in time alfect, all unc onsciously, 
his aivade ‘oad him. But we must not do Demetrius an imjustice: | Theres no sien that his 
jealousy led him to attack Origen, or to seek to undermine his influence, and we have no right 
to accuse him, without ground, of such unchristian conduct. At the same time, while he remained, 
as he supposed, an ‘creak fiend of Origen’s, the least feeling of F jealousy Gan it would have been 
remarkable had he never felt the least) would make him more suspicious of the latter’s conduct, 
and more prone to notice in his actions anything which might be interpreted as an infringement 
of his own prerogatives, or a disregard of the full respect due him. We seem to see a sign of 
‘ this over-sensitiveness (most 1 atural under the circumstances) in his severe disapproval of Origen’s 
preaching in Ceesarea, which surprised the Palestinian bishops, but which is not surprising when 
we realize that Demetrius might so easily construe it as a token of growing disrespect for his 
authority on the part of his rising young school principal, It is plain, enough, if he was in this 
state of mind, that he might in all sincerity have given letters of rec ommendation to Origen and 
have wished him God speed upon his mission, and yet that the news of his ordination to the 
presbyterate by foreign bishops, without his own approval or consent, and indeed in opposition 
to his own principles and to ecclesiastical law, should at once arouse his ire, and, by giving occa- 
sion for what seemed righteous indignation, open the floodgates for all the smothered jealousy of 
years. In such a temper of mind he could not do otherwise than listen willingly to all the accu- 
sations of heresy against Origen, which were no doubt busily circulated in his absence, and it was 
inevitable that he should believe it his duty to take decided steps against a man who was a 
heretic, and at the same time showed complete disregard of the rules and customs of the Church, 
and of the rights of his bishop. The result was the definitive and final exclusion of Origen 
from communion with the Alexandrian church, and his degradation from the office of presbyter 
by decree of the Alexandrian synods described above, p. 392 sq. The two grounds of 
the sentence passed by these synods were plainly his irregular ordination to the priesthood 
when constitutionally unfit for it (cf. what Musebius says in this chapter), and his heterodoxy 
(cf. e.g. the synodical epistle of the Ixgyptian bishops given in Mansi’s Collect. Concit. IX. 
col. 524, and also Jcrome’s epistle a¢ Pammachium et Oceanum, § 10, and Rufinus’ 
Apologt in Fieron. Il. 21). ‘That the ordination to the priesthood of one who had mutilated 
himself was not universally considered uncanonical in the time of Origen is proved by the fact 
that the Palestinian bishops (whom Origen cannot have allowed to remain ignorant of his condi- 
tion) all united in ordaining him. But the very fact that they all wxzfed (which has perplexed 
some scholars) leads us to think that they realized that their action was somewhat irregular, and 
hence wished to give it sanction by the participation of a number of bishops. The first canon of 
the Council of Nica forbids such ordination, and the canon is doubtless but the repetition of an 
older one (cf. Apost. Canons, 21 to 24, and sce Hefele, Concidiengesch. I. p. 377), and yet 
Origen’s consent to his ordination makes it improbable that there was in force in his time, even 
in Alexandria, a canon placing absolute and unconditional clerical disabilities upon such as he. 
That the action, however, was considered at least irregular in Alexandria, is proved by the posi- 
tion taken in the matter by Demetrius ; and the fact that he made so much of it leads us to 
believe that the synod, called by him, may now have made canon law of what was before only cus- 
tom, and may have condemned Origen for violating that custom which they considered as binding 
as law. - Certainly had there been no such custom, and had it not seemed to Demetrius absolutely 
binding, he would have ordained Origen to the priesthood long before. His ordination in Pales- 
tine was in violation of what was known to be Demetrius’ own principle, and the principle of the 
Alexandrian church, even if the principle was not, until this time or later, formulated into a 
canon. 


On Bk. VI..chap. 12, §.6. 


Since this passage was ie Forebeds I have seen Westcott’s translation of this fragment of Sera- 
pion’s epistle in his Canon of He New Testement, 5th ed. p. 390 Sq. (cf. espec ially p. 391, note), 
and am glad to note that his rendering of the words katapéapevwy a’rod is the same as my own. 
His interpretation of one or two other. points I am unable to adopt. 


On Bk. VI. chap. 23, § 4 (note 6). Origen’s Visit to Achaia. 

Eusebius gives as the cause of Origen’s visit to Greece peimply “4 pressing necessity 11 Con- 
nection with ecclesiastical affairs,” but Jerome (de vr. 7. c. 5.4) tells us that it was on account 
of heresies which were troubling the churches of Achaia (prople r ecclesias Achata, que pluribus 
heresibus vexabantur). Photius (Cod. 118) reports that Origen went to Athens without the 
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consent of Demetrius (xwpis tijs rod olkelov yvduns émurkdrov), but this must be regarded as a 
mistake (caused perhaps by his knowledge that it was Origen’s ordination, which took place during 
this trip, that caused Demetrius’ anger ; for Photius does not say that this statement rests upon 
the authority of Pamphilus, but prefaces his whole account with the words 6 te HapduXos [La pTUs 
Kat €repot wAciorot), for Jerome (de vir. t//. c. 54) says that Origen went to Athens by way of 
Palestine sud festimonio ceclesiastice epistole, and in chap. 62 he says that Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem wrote an epistle in which he stated that he had ordained Origen juxta testimonium 
Demetrii. We must therefore assume that Origen Jeft Alexandria for Athens with Demetrius’ 
approval, and with letters of recommendation from him. It is the common opinion that Origen 
left Alexandria this time about 228 a.p., and after his visit in Achaia returned to Alexandria, 
where he remained until excommunicated by the council called by Demetrius. Upon searching 
the sources, however, I can find absolutely no authority for the statement that he returned to 
Alexandria after his visit to Achaia; in fact, that he did seems by most scholars simply to be 
taken for granted without further investigation. The opinion apparently rests upon the inter- 
pretation of two passages, one in a report of the proceedings of the Alexandrian synod taken by 
Photius from Pamphilus’ Apology, the other in the preface to the sixth book of Origen’s commen- 
tary on the Gospel of John. In the former it is said that the synod voted to exile Origen from 
Alexandria, and forbade him to reside or to teach there (Wyfilerat peracrivat pev dro ‘AXeEav- 
Spelas Tov ‘Opryevnv, kal pyre diarpiBew ev airy, pyre diddoxev). But certainly such a decree is 
far from proving that Origen, at the time it was ‘passed, was actually in Alexandria. It simply 
shows that he still regarded that city as his residence, and was supposed to be expecting to 
return to it after his visit was completed. In the preface to the sixth book of his commentary on 
John’s Gospel, he speaks of the troubles and trials which he had been enduring in Alexandria 
before he finally left the city, and compares that departure to the exodus of the children of 
Israel. But certainly it is just as easy to refer these troubles to the time before his visit to 
Achaia, a time when in all probability the early books of his commentary on John, as well as 
others of his writings, had begun to excite the hostility of the Alexandrian clergy, and thus 
made his residence there uncomfortable. It is almost necessary to assume that this hostility 
had arisen some time before the synods were held, in order to account both for the hostility 
of the majority of the clergy, which cannot have been so seriously aroused in an instant, 
and also for the change in Demetrius’ attitude, which must have found a partial cause in the 
already existing hostility of the clergy to Origen, hostility which led them to urge him on to take 
decisive steps against Origen when the fitting occasion for action came in the ordination of 
the latter (see above, p. 395). The only arguments which, so far as I am able to learn, 
have been or can be urged for Origen’s return to Alexandria are thus shown to prove nothing. 
On the other hand, it is a fact that Origen was ordained on his way to Achaia, and then went on 
and did his business there, and it is difficult to imagine that Demetrius and the Alexandrian 
church would have waited so long before taking action in regard to this step, which appeared to 
them so serious. More than that, Origen reports that he had begun the sixth book of his com- 
mentary on John in Alexandria, but had left it there, and therefore began it anew in Palestine. It 
is difficult to imagine that his departure was so hasty that he could not take even his MSS. with 
him; but if he left only for his visit to Achaia, expecting to return again, he would of course 
leave his MSS. behind him, and when his temporary absence was changed by the synod into 
permanent exile, he might not have been in a position, or might not have cared, to send back for 
the unfinished work. Still further, it does not seem probable that, if he were leaving Alexandria 
an exile under the condemnation of the church, and in such haste as the leaving of his unfinished 


commentary would imply, he should be in a position to entrust the care of his catechetical school - 


to his assistant Heraclas (as he is said in chap. 26 to have done). ‘That matter would rather 
have been taken out of his hands by Demetrius and the rest of the clergy. But going away 
merely on a visit, he would of course leave the school in Heraclas’ charge, and after his condem- 
nation the clergy might see that Heraclas was the man for the place, and leave him undisturbed 
in it. After having, upon the grounds mentioned, reached the conclusion, shared so far as I 
knew by no one else, that it is at least unlikely that Origen returned to Alexandria after his 
visit to Greece, I was pleased to find my position strengthened by some chronological considera- 
tions urged by Lipsius (Chronologie @. rim. Bischife, p. 195, note), who says that “we do not 
know whether Origen ever returned to Alexandria after his ordination,” and who seems to think 
it probable that he did not. He shows that Pontianus did not become bishop of Rome until 230, 
and therefore, if Eusebius is correct in putting Origen’s visit to Achaia in the time of Pontianus’ 
episcopate, as he does in this passage, that visit cannot have taken place before 230 (the com- 
monly accepted date, which rests upon a false chronology of Pontianus’ episcopate, is 228) ; while 
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on the other hand, according to chap. 26, Origen’s final departure from Alexandria took place in 
the tenth year of Alexander’s reign (231 A.v.), shortly before Demetrius’ death, which occurred 
not later than 232 (see bk. V. chap. 22, note 4). Supposing, then, that Origen returned to 
Alexandria, we must assume his journey to Palestine, his ordination there, his visit to Achaia and 
settlement of the disputes there, his return to Alexandria, the composition of at least some part of 
his commentary on John, the calling of a synod, his condemnation and exile,—all within the 
space of about a year. ‘hese chronological considerations certainly increase the improbability of 
Origen’s return to Alexandria. (It may be remarked that Redepenning, who accepts the com- 
monly received chronology, assigns two years to the Caesarean and Achaian visit.) Assuming, 
then, that this departure for Achaia is identical with that mentioned in chap. 26, we put it in the 
year 231. It must have been (as of course we should expect, for he stopped in Palestine only 
on his way to Achaia) very soon after his departure that Origen’s ordination took place; and the 


‘synod must have been called very soon after that event (as we should likewise expect), for Deme- 


trius died the following year. 

As to the cause of Origen’s ordination, it is quite possible, as Redepenning suggests, that 
when he went a second time to Dalestine, his old friends, the bishops of Cesarea, of Jerusalem, 
and of other cities, wished to hear him preach again, but that remembering the reproof of the 
bishop Demetrius, called forth by his preaching on the former occasion (see chap. 19), he 
refused, and that then the Palestinian bishops, in order to obviate that difficulty, insisted on 
ordaining him. It is not impossible that Origen, who scems never to have been a stickler for the 
exact observance of minor ecclesiastical rules and formalities, supposed that Demetrius, who had 
shown himself friendly in the past, and not hostile to him because of his youthful imprudence 
(see chap. 8), would concur willingly in an ordination performed by such eminent bishops, and 
an ordination which would prove of such assistance to Origen in the accomplishment of the work 
in Achaia which he was undertaking with the approval of Demetrius himself, even though the 
latter could not bring himself to violate what he considered an ecclesiastical canon against the 
ordination of eunuchs. We can thus best explain Orgen’s consent to the step which, when we 
consider his general character, it is difficult to suppose he would have taken in conscious opposi- 
tion to the will of his bishop. (On Demetrius’ view of the matter, see above, p. 394 sq.) He 


_was ordained, according to Jerome’s de wir. il. c. 54 (cf. also chap. 8, above), by Theoctistus, 


bishop of Czesarea, and Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, together with “the most distinguished 
bishops of Palestine” (as Eusebius says in chap. 8). 


On Be Vi. chap,.25,.5 14. ; 


For in the reputed second or third Epistle of John, read in the extant second and third Lipistles 
of John (ev rH devtépa hepopevy “lwavvov kal tpity). 


On Bk. VII. chap. 26, § 1 (note 4, continued). 


On Dionysius’ attitude toward Sabellianism and the occasion of the Apology (éAeyxos kat dodo- 
yia) in four books, which he addressed to Dionysius of Rome, see Bk. VI. chap. 40, note 1. This 
work is no longer extant, but brief fragments of it have been preserved by Athanasius (in his 
De Sent. Dionysit) and by Basil (in his De Spir. Sancfo). English translation in the Anze- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. V1. p. 92 sq. The longer work was preceded by a shorter one, now lost, to 
which reference is made in one of the fragments of the longer work. We donot know the exact 
date of the work, but may assign it with considerable probability to the earlier part of the episco- 
pate of Dionysius of Rome ; that is, soon after 259. Upon this work and upon Dionysius’ attitude 
toward Sabellianism, see especially Dittrich, Dionysius der Grosse, p. 91. Sq. 


On Bk. VIII. chap. 2, § 4 (note 3, continued). Zhe Causes of the Diocletian Persecution. 
The persecution of Diocletian, following as it did a period of more than forty years during 


‘which Christianity had been recognized asa religio Zietfa, and undertaken as it was by a man 


who throughout the first eighteen years of his reign had shown himself friendly to the Chris- 
tians, and had even filled his own palace with Christian servants, presents a very difficult 


problem to the historian. Why did Diocletian persecute? ‘The question has taxed the 


ingenuity of many scholars and has received a great variety of answers. Hunziker (in his 
Resierung und Christenverfoleung des Kaisers Diocletianus und seiner Nachfolger, Leipzig, 
1869), Burckhardt (in his Zeit Conséantins, Basel, 1853, 2d and improved edition, Leipzig, 
1880), and A. J. Mason (in his /ersecution of Diocletian, Cambridge and London, 1576), 
not to mention other investigators, have treated the subject with great ability and at considerable 
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length, and the student is referred to their works for a fuller examination of the questions involved. 
It is not my purpose here to discuss the various views that have been presented by others ; but 
inasmuch as I am unable fully to agree with any of them, I desire to indicate my own conception 
of the causes that led to the persecution. We are left almost wholly to conjecture in the matter ; 
for our only authority, Lactantius, makes so many palpably erroneous statements in his descrip- 
tion of the causes which produced the great catastrophe that little reliance can be placed upon 
him (see Burckhardt’s demonstration of these errors, 77d. p. 289 sq.). Nevertheless, he has pre- 
served for us at least one fact of deep significance, and it is a great merit of Mason’s discussion 
that he has proved so conclusively the correctness of the report. ‘The fact I refer to is that the 
initiative came from Galerius, not from Diocletian himsclf.. Lactantius states this very distinctly 
and repeatedly, but it has been argued by Hunziker and many others that the persecution had 
been in Diocletian’s mind for a long time, and that it was but the culmination of his entire policy. 
Having settled political matters, it is said, he turned his attention to religious matters, and deter- 
mined as a step toward the restoration of the old Roman religion in its purity to exterminate 
Christianity. But, as Mason shows, this is an entire misconception of Diocletian’s policy. It had 
never been his intention to attack Christianity. Such an attack was opposed to all his principles, 
and was at length made only under the pressure of strong external reasons. But though Mason 
has brought out this important fact so clearly, and though he has shown that Galerius was the 
original mover in the matter, he has, in my opinion, gone quite astray in his explanation of the 
causes which led Diocletian to accede to the wishes of Galerius. According to Mason, Diocle- 
tian was induced against his will to undertake a course of action which his judgment told him 
was unwise. “ But the Casar [ Galerius] was the younger and the stronger man; and a determi- 
nation to do has always an advantage over the determination not to do. At length Diocletian 
broke down so far as to offer to forbid the profession of the faith within the walls of his palace 
and under the eagles of his legions. He was sure it was a mistaken policy. It was certainly 
distasteful to himself. The army would suffer greatly by the loss. Diocletian would have to part 
with servants to whom he was attached,’ &c. ‘To my mind, it is impossible to believe that 
Diocletian — great and wise emperor as he had proved himself, and with an experience of over 
eighteen years of imperial power during which he had always shown himself master—can thus 
have yielded simply to the importunity of another man. Our knowledge of Diocletian’s character 
should lead us to repudiate absolutely such a supposition. I*celing the difficulty of his own sup- 
position, Mason suggests that Diocletian may have felt that it would be better for him to begin 
the persecution himself, and thus hold it within some bounds, than to leave it for Galerius to con- 
duct when he should become emperor two years'later. Lut certainly if, as Mason assumes, Dio- 
cletian was convinced that the measure was in itself vicious and impolitic, that was a most 
remarkable course to pursue. To do a bad thing in order to leave no excuse for a successor 
to do the same thing in a worse way —certainly that is hardly what we should expect from 
the strongest and the wisest ruler Rome had seen for three centuries. If he believed it ought 
not to be done, we may be sure he would not have done it, and that neither Galerius 
nor any one else could compel him to. He was not such a helpless tool in the hands of 
others, nor was he so devoid of resources as to be obliged to prevent a successor’s folly and 
wickedness by anticipating him in it, nor so devoid of sense as to believe that he could. It is, 
in my opinion, absolutely necessary to assume that Diocletian was convinced of the necessity of 
proceeding against the Christians before he took the step he did. How then are we to account 
for this change in his opinions? Burckhardt attributes the change to the discovery of a plot 
among the Christians. But the question naturally arises, what motive can the Christians have 
had for forming a plot against an emperor so friendly to them and a government under which 
they enjoyed such high honors? Burckhardt gives no satisfactory answer to this very pertinent 
query, and consequently his theory has not found wide acceptance. And yet I believe he is upon 
the right track in speaking of a plot, though he has not formed the right conception of its causes 
and nature, and has not been able to urge any known facts in direct support of his theory. In 
my opinion the key to the mystery lies in the fact which Lactantius states and the truth of which 
Mason demonstrates, but which Burckhardt quite overlooks, that the initiative came from Galerius, 
not Diocletian, viewed in the light of the facts that Galerius had long been known to be a bitter 
enemy of the Christians, and that he was to succeed Diocletian within a couple of years. The 
course of events might be pictured somewhat as follows. Some of the Christian officials and 
retainers of Diocletian, fearing what might happen upon the accession of Galerius, who was known 
to be a deadly enemy of the Christians, and who might be expected, if not to persecute, at least 
to dismiss all the Christian officials that had enjoyed Diocletian’s favor (Galerius himself had 
only heathen officials in his court), conceived the idea of frustrating in some way the appointed 
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succession and secure it for some one who would be more favorable to them (possibly for the 
young Constantine, who was then at Diocletian’s court, and who, as we know, was later so cor- 
dially hated by Galerius). It may have been hoped by some of them that it would be possible in 
the end to win Diocletian himself over to the side of Christianity, and then induce him to change 
the succession and transmit the power to a fitter pririce. ‘There may thus have been nothing dis- 
tinctly treasonable in the minds of any of them, but there may have been enough to arouse the 
suspicions of Galerius himself, who was the one most deeply interested, and who was always well 
aware of the hatred which the Christians entertained toward him. We are told by Lactantius 
that Galerius spent a whole winter with Diocletian, endeavoring to persuade him to persecute. 
The latter is but a conclusion drawn by Lactantius from the events which followed ; for he tells us 
himself that their conferences were strictly private, and that no one knew to what they pertained. 
But why did the persecution of the Christians at this particular time seem so important a thing to 
Galerius that he should make this long and extraordinary visit to Nicomedia? Was it the result 
of a fresh accession of religious zeal on his part? I confess myself unable to believe that Galerius’ 
piety lay at the bottom of the matter, and at any rate, knowing that he would himself be master 
of the empire in two years, why could he not wait until he could take matters into his own hands 
and carry them out after his own methods? No one, so far as I know, has answered this ques- 
tion ; and yet it is a very pertinent one. It might be said that Galerius was afraid that he should 
not be able to carry out such measures unless they had had the sanction of his great predecessor. 
But Galerius never showed, either as Cesar or Augustus, any lack of confidence in himself, and I 
am inclined to think that he would have preferred to enjoy the glory of the great undertaking 
himself rather than give it all to another, had he been actuated simply by gencral reasons of 
hostility toward the Church. But if we suppose that he had conceived a suspicion of such a plan 
as has been suggested, we explain fully his remarkable visit and his long and secret interviews with 
Diocletian, ‘There was no place in which he could discover more about the suspected plot 
(which he might well fancy to be more serious than it really was) than in Nicomedia itself; 
and if such a plot was on foot, it was of vital importance to unearth it and reveal it to Diocletian. 
We may believe then that Galerius busied himself during the whole winter in investigating 
matters, and that long after he had become thoroughly convinced of the existence of a plot 
Diocletian remained skeptical. 

We may suppose that at the same time whatever vague plans were in the minds of any of the 
Christians were crystallizing during that winter, as they began to realize that Galerius’ hold upon 
the emperor was such that the latter could never be brought to break with him. We may thus 
imagine that while Galerius was seeking evidence of a plot, the plot itself was growing and taking 
a more serious shape in the minds at least of some of the more daring and worldly minded 
Christians. Finally, sufficient proof was gathered to convince even Diocletian that there was 
some sort of a plot on foot, and that the plotters were Christians. The question then arose what 
course should be pursued in the matter. And this question may well have caused the calling 
together of a number of counsellors and the consultation of the oracle of Apollo of which 
Lactantius tells us. Galerius naturally wished to exterminate the Christians as a whole, knowing 
their universal hostility to him ; but Diocletian just as naturally wished to punish only such as were 
concerned in the plot, and was by no means convinced that the Christians as a whole were 
engaged in it. The decision which was reached, and which is exhibited in the edict of the 
24th of February, 303, seems to confirm in.a remarkable manner the theory which has 
been presented. Instead of issuing an edict against Christians in general, Diocletian directs his 
biows solely against Christians in governmental circles, — public officials and servants in official 
families (cf. the interpretation of the edict given above in Bk. VIII. chap. 2, note 6). This is cer- 
tainly not the procedure of an emperor who is persecuting on religious grounds. The church 
officers should in that case have been first attacked as they had been by Decius and Valerian. 
The singling out of Christians in official circles—and the low as well as the high ones, the 
servants as well as the masters —is a clear indication that the motive was political, not religious. 
Moreover, that the edict was drawn in such mild terms is a confirmation of this. ‘These men 
were certainly not all euilty, and it was not necessary to put them all to death. It was necessary to 
put an end to the plot in the most expeditious and complete way. The plotters should be shown 
- that their plot was discovered, and the whole thing should be broken up by causing some of them 
to renounce their faith, by degrading and depriving of citizenship all that would not renounce It. 
It was a very shrewd move. Executions would but haye increased the rebellious spint and 
caused the plot to spread. But Diocletian was well aware that any one that renounced his faith 
would lose caste with his fellow-Christians, and even if he had been a plotter in the past, he could 
never hope to gain anything in the future from the accession of a Christian emperor. Tle was 
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careful moreover to provide against any danger from those who refused to renounce their faith, by put- 
ting them into a position where it would be impossible for them to accomplish anything in that line in 
the future. He knew that a plot which had no support within official circles would be of no account 
and was not to be feared. ‘The action, based on the grounds given, was worthy of Diocletian’s gen- 
ius ; explained in any other way it becomes, in my opinion, meaningless. A further confirmation 
of the view which has been presented is found in the silence of Lactantius and Eusebius. ‘he 
former was in Nicomedia, and cannot have failed to know the ostensible if not the true cause of 
the great persecution. Diocletian cannot have taken such a step without giving some reason for 
it, and doubtless that reason was stated in the preambles of his edicts, as is the case in the 
edicts of other emperors ; but as it happens, while we know the substance of ail the edicts, not 
a single preamble has been preserved. May it not be possible that the Christians, who preserved 
the terms of the edicts, found the preambles distasteful because derogatory to some of themselves 
and yet unfortunately not untrue? The reasons which Lactantius gives are palpable makeshifts, 
and indeed he does not venture to state them categorically. “I have learned,” he says, “that 
the cause of his fury was as follows.” Doubtless he had heard it thus in Christian circles; but 
doubtless he had heard it otherwise from heathen or from the edicts themselves; and he can 
hardly, as a sensible man, have been fully satisfied with his own explanation of the matter. 
Eusebius attempts no explanation. He tells us in chapter 1, above, that the Church just before 
the persecution was in an abominable state and full of unworthy Christians, and yet he informs 
us that he will pass by the unpleasant facts to dwell upon the brighter side for the edification of 
posterity. Was the cause of the persecution one of the unpleasant facts? He calls it a judgment 
of God. Was it a merited judgment upon some who had been traitors to their country? He 
gives us his opinion as to the causes of the persecution of Decius and Valerian; why is he 
silent about the causes of this greatest of all the persecutions? His silence in the present case is 
eloquent. 

‘The course of events after the publication of the First Edict is not difficult to follow. Fire 
broke out twice in the imperial palace. Lactantius ascribes it to Galerius, who was supposed to have 
desired to implicate the Christians ; but, as Burckhardt remarks, Diocletian was not the man to be 
deceived in that way, and we may dismiss the suspicion as groundless. That the fires were accidental 
is possible, but extremely improbable. Diocletian at least believed that they were kindled by 
Christians, and it must be confessed that he had some ground for his belief. At any rate, whether 
true or not, the result was the torture (for the sake of extorting evidence) and the execution of 
some of his most faithful servants (see Bk. VIII. chap. 6). It had become an earnest matter 
with Diocletian, and he was beginning to feel—as he had never had occasion to feel before —that 
a society within the empire whose claims were looked upon as higher than those of the state 
itself, and duty to which demanded, in case of a disagreement between it and the state, insub- 
ordination, and even treason, toward the latter, was too dangerous an institution to tolerate 
longer, however harmless .it might be under ordinary circumstances. It was at about this time 
that there occurred rebellions in Melitene and Syria, perhaps in consequence of the publication 
of the First Edict ; at any rate, the Christians, who were regarded with ever increasing suspicion, 
were believed to be in part at least responsible for the outbreaks, and the result was that a 
second edict was issued, commanding that all the rulers of the churches should be thrown into 
prison (see above, Bk. VIII. chap. 6). Here Diocletian took the same step taken by Decius and 
Valerian, and instituted thereby a genuine religious persecution. It was now Christians as Chris- 
tians whom he attacked ; no longer Christian officials as traitors. The vital difference between 
the first and second edicts is very clear. All that followed was but the legitimate carrying out of 
the principle adopted in the Second Edict,— the destruction of the Church as such, the extermi- 
nation of Christianity. 


On Bk. X. chap. 8, § 4 (note 1, a). 


After Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, his half-sist¢r Constantia, daughter of Constantius 
Chlorus by his second wife, Theodora, was married to Licinius, and thus the alliance of the two 
emperors was cemented by family ties. Constantius Chlorus was a grandson of Crispus, brother 
-of the Emperor Claudius II., and hence could claim to be, in a sense, of imperial extraction ; a 
fact which gave him a dignity beyond that of his colleagues, who were all of comparatively low 
birth. Constantine himself and his panegyrists always made much of his illustrious descent. 
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A List or rie Bisnops or RoME, MENTIONED By EUSEBIUS; WITH THEIR DATES. 


In the following Table the names in the first column are according to the order adopted by Eusebius, 
with a reference to the chapter in his Ecclesiastical History where their accession is noted. In col, 2 
the Date of Accession is given according to the computation from the Ecclesiastical History made by Clinton 
in his Chronology (p. 467). The Duration of Years in col. 3 is that given by Eusebius. : 

The Dates of Accession and Duration according to Eusebius’ Chronicle (cols. 4 and 5), and differing 
considerably from those of his Ecclesiastical History, also follow Clinton’s Chronology (p. 467). 

The Duration of Years from the early Liberian Catalogues (vol. 6) follows the edition of Bucher (printed 
by Migne, Patrol., vol. exxvii., col. t1g—122), The various readings, however, derived from different MSS., 
and revision by Editors are extremely numerous. Moreover, scarcely one of the entries as given by Bucher 
professedly from early Vatican MSS., agrees with that representing the same Bishop of Rome in either of 
the early Corbey MSS., printed by Mabillon in his Vetera Analecta (Paris, 1723, pp. 218, 219). 

The Durations of each Episcopate according to Anastasius (col. 7) follow Migne’s Edition of that Author 
(Patrol. vol. exxvii. col. 1003—1512, and vol. exxviii. col. g—19). These are also subject to various readings. 

It will at once be seen how confused is the state of the chronology of the Early Bishops of Rome. 

The eighth column gives the dates as revised by comparison of various data, and adapted to his general 

system of Chronology by Clinton (Chronology, ed. 1853, pp. 465, 466). 


o j ° cordin 0 - coordi ' in Zevise 
Tad) af Erpes af pion oy muah, gj marriage Bl: | AGIRRliaG to unoic | Aeearaing oh See) a 
aoe ne ee mG DuratTion. Duration. | so 
Peter. A.D, 30/20 g79.125 34 Te O dil25 9 1 ws Od. 

1. Linus. Lib, IIT. cap. 13,a.D. 68)12 3775. 06/14 12 4 12) 05 3 12 

{Cletus}. ] Cl Sito) |e me At 

2. Anencletus. = 1G 8012 79| 8 112 ro 3 9 2 10 

3. Clement 39 sweets 92[9] 87) 9 9 II 12 || 9 2 10 

4. Evaristus. Lib. IV. cap. 1 100] 8 95| 8 |13 7 2 |I13 6 2 

5. Alexander. a5 He! 109/10 103/10 | 7 2 ri 8 5 3 
6. Xystus I. a ape 18 IIg}10 114i1t ite) 3 > ane) a 21 A.D. 117 
7. Telesphorus. af seen LO 128/11 124,11 at 3 Be tran 3 22 27; 
S. THyginus. A gp 130} 4 134] 4 |12 3 6 || 4 3 8 138 
QO: Pius ae AA Ae or 142\15 135/15 \20 4 21 |\19 4 2 142 
10, Anicetus. S 19 1S7\/(1 Peseis [it 4 B29 3 3 150 
if. Soter, ily Viewer 168| 8 164) 8 9 3 2 9 3 ra) 162 
12. Eleutherus. - cap. 22 177,13 spi, T5 Spi 15 6 5 vai 
13. Victor 1. A hey (OD 189 10 1S6|12 12 o 10 |jIo HKG) 185 
14. Zepherinus. a Nits) 201'15 200) 12 18 fe) IO ||{7 2 10 197 
1s. Callixtus 1. Lib. VI. cap. 21 218) § 212| 9 R 2 sie 2 i) 217 
16. Urbanus I. nA et 223| 5 220) 9 8 I I2 Seer ie 222 
17. Pontianus. . a 23 231| 6 230| 9 | 5 2 7 5 2 2 230 
18. Anteros A 29 238} 1 m1. 235] 1.) oO I 10 |/I2 I II 235 
1g. Fabianus. “5 “ma ESS) DAS atest oy (13 HVS. |T4 I 10 |l14 10 II 236 
20. Cornelius. 7 ma 250) 3 979.) 2471 3 2 2. S10 3 2010 250 
21. Lucius. Lib, Vilicap: 2 252| 3 ms 2526 27s 8 10 4 8 3 252 
22. Stephanus I. A ay OE 254| 2 975, saile SMP Soiled: ) 21 4 2 10 252 
23. Xystus ll. DS ht eo 25511 255\11 | 2a rr 6 Zell 6 257 
24. Dionysius. ay sah Th 206) 9 263/12 8 2 4 2s 7 259 
2somelix 1. a5 599830 2751 5 273\(19) || 5 12 25 2 LO) 2s 270 
26, Futychianus. “3 7 0932 250) 10 ms. 280; 2m.) 8 1 3 Seto 4 275 
27. Caius. a9 Ay ee? 281|15 y's a LS Peon 4 We 4 9 283 
28. Marcellinus. fp An oe 296 296} 9° || 8 3 25 SeeeLl 22 296 
29. Marcellus. | I (Yo) 5 (6) oy 305 
30. Eusebius. 304] 7 7.! 0 4 16 2 I 25 310 
31. Melciades. 304) 3979.1) 3 6 5 3 7 12 310 
32, Silvester I. 311/23 yar IT O |23 10 12 314 
33. Marcus. 3301 Smiio 8 20 12 8 20 330 
34. Julius. 330 16; 4miit5 i Ir {ll #2 Yj REY 


1 The order given in Eusebius is very distinct, and is here followed :—Linus, Anencletus, Clemens, and 
Evarestus. Inthe Liberian Catalogues Cletus is interpolated, and the list runs:—HLinus, Clemens, C letus, Anacletus, 
and Evarestus, Anastasius adopts a third order, thus :—Linus, Cletus, Clemens, Anacletus, Iv varestus, a 

2 The MS, followed by Bucher omits Anicetus altogether. Jeditors have supplied the figures from other lists. 

3 These later dates are from the Chronicle of Eusebius as continued by Jerome, 
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TABLES.—BISHOPS OF JERUSALEM, &C., AND EMPERORS OF ROME. 
I] , 


A List oF THE BisHorps OF JERUSALEM, MENTIONED BY EUSEBIUS; WITH SOME Dares. 


The Material upon which to compute the Chronology is very slight. The following Dates of Accession 
must be taken as only approximate. 


1. James, Lib. II. caf. 
2. Simeon. Tt. 
3. Justus T. ; 
4. Zacchzus. - LV. 
5. Tobias. a 
6. Benjamin. ,, 
7. Joannes. mh 
8. Matthias. 3 
g. Philip. A 
1o. Seneca. ~ 
11. Justus IT, +5 
12. Levi. *, 
13. Ephraim. 25 
14. Joseph. <3 


| Access. 
| 


The Material for the Chronology is imperfect. 


| Ac 
Lib. III. cag. 22) ? 43 


. | 


| | Access. Access. 
rs. Judas. Lib. 1V.cap. 5| 29. Dolichianus. Lib.V.c.12 
“16. Marcus. Vv. 12,4.D. 136/30. Narcissus. ,, »» (A.D. 189 
x7. Cassinnus. -_,, 5s 131. Dius. Lib. VI. caf. 10] ,, 197 

18. Publius. AY: rh 132, Germanio.  ,, wal 

19. Maximus. 50 *) 1133. Gordius. ; s 

20. Julian, x * Narcissus, again. AZO 
21, Gaius I. 5 ys! a9 1601134. Alexander. Lib. VI.c.11] ,, 212 
\l22, Symmachus ,, val |35. Maaabanes s» 391 95 . 260 

(23. Gaius IT. 5 cif 30. Hymenceus: VIF ra) 5, 265 

(24. Julian II. ne * 37. Zambdas. 5) PBZ GEOG 
|25: Capito. 5 x 38. Hermon. “ “lan Zee 

26. [Maximus IT. } cal 139. [Macarius.] val musica 22H 
Ie fAntoninus.] ,, Ai i! 

28. Valens. Ke s 

A List oF THE BISHOPS OF ANTIOCH, MENTIONED BY EUSEBIUS; WITH THEIR DATES. 
The Dates are those computed by Clinton. 
Ac. 1 Ac. 
8. Serapion. Lib. V. ca. 19} 190/114. Demetrian. Lib. VII. cap. ral 252 

| 9. Asclepiades. Wales Tile 203/115. Paul of Samosata. ,, 27 20G 
“10. Philetus. nb 21| 21816. Domnus. * 30} 270 
‘rr. Zebinus. en 23) 22017. Limeeus. es Be 272 
't2, Babylas. rs 29223818. Cyril. < | 280 
(13. Fabius. An 39| 250/19. Tyrannus. x AB) key? 
i i” [Vitalis.] 12314 


1. Evodius, 

2. Ignatius. ne 86 270 
Br) dwero: TV. 20, 115 
4. Cornelius. 56 9s| 129 
5. Eros. XD aa As 
6. Theophilus. mat br 
7. Maximinus. 24! 183 


A List oF THE DisHops oF ALEXANDRIA, MENTIONED BY EUSEBIUS; WITH THEIR DATES. 


The Dates of Accession are those computed by Clinton. ,.The Duration that given by Eusebius. 


Aco, | Yrs. 1 R | Acc. | Yrs. , Ace. ; Yrs, 

1. Annianus, Lib.II.caf.24] 63 | 22 | 7. Marcus. Lib.1V.eaf.11t1 143) Oo) |\12. Eleraclas. Wiby VI. 4 3. 233 

2. Abilius. UT 14) 85 | 13 8. Celadion. # yo| 153! 14 |/13. Dionysius. ee 2OReA40| 
3. Cerdon. ca 21] 98 |[14]|| 9. Agrippinus. ,, 19| 16S] 12 |'14, Maximus. VII. 11 265) 18 
4. Primus, LY: titog | 11 | 10, Julian, V. 9} 180) 10 | 15. Theonas. Pe ee ly Ue) 
5. Justus. AA 4l£20 | 11 jit. Demetrius. An =| 199) | 10, Peter I. 5 a 301) 12 

6. umenes. an 51131 | 13 |! 17. Achilles. 3 yl? 3101 

TABLE OF ROMAN EMPERORS; WITH THEIR DATES. 
The Chronology followed is that of Clinton. 

Augustus B.C. 27—A.D. 14; Commodus A.D. 180—192| [Emilian] A.D. 253—264 
Tiberius A.D. 14—37 | Pertinax 193} Valerian 253—260 
Caius Caligula 37—41! Didius Julianus 193] Gallienus 253—268 
Claudius 41—5}. Pescennius Niger 193—194| Claudius If, 268—270 
Nero 54—08 | Septimius Severus 193—-211! Aurelian 270—275 
Galba 68 —69 | Caracalla 211—217| ‘Tacitus 275—276 
Otho 69 | Geta 2t1—212]| Probus 276—282 
Vitellius 69} Opilius Macrinus 217—218| Carus 2$2—283 
Vespasian 69—79| Elagabalus 218—222| [Carinus] 283—285 
Titus 79—S1| Alexander Severus 222—235 [Numerian ] 283284 
Domitian $1—96| Maxinin I, 235—235 Diocletian - 284—305 
Nerva 96—98 | Gordian I., II. 238) Maximian 286—305 
Trajan gS — 116} Clodius Pupicenus », | Constantius * 305— 306 
Hadrian 117—138, Celius Balbinus 5 Galerius: 305—311 
Antoninus Pius 138-161 | Gordian II. 238—244| [Maxentius] 306—312 
Marcus Aurelius | Philip 244—249 | Constantine 306—337 
[i.q. Antoninus Verus] 161—1So)| Decius 249—251] Licinius 306-—327 
Lucius Verus 161 —16g9| Gallus 253—252| Maximin If. 308—313 
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TABLES.—RoMAN Monrus. 403 


THe Roman Monrus, 


The frst day of each month was named ‘ THE Ka.enps,’ because on that day people were 
summoned (calare==Gr. cadet) by the Pontifex, and the commencement of the month was 
announced together with other matters in connection with the Kalendar. | 

The f/th day of Jan., Feb., April, June, Aug. » Sept. ,and Dec. (and the seventh day of March, 
May, July, and October) was named ‘THE Nones, * because it was the ninth day, inclusive, 
before the Ides. 

The thirteenth day of Jan., Feb., April, June, Aug, Sept., and Dec. (and the fifteenth day 
of March, May, July, and October) was named ‘Tue IDES’ (the word supposed to come from an 
old Etruscan verb iduare = to divid e). ; 

The mode of reckoning the intermediate days, however, was backwards. The second day 
of the month would be called the fourth (or sixth as the case might be) defore the Nones of 
that month. 

So also the eighth day of the month would be called the sixth (or the ezhth as the case 
might be) defore the Ides of that month. 

"And so again the sixteenth of the month would be called the seventeenth (or the fourteenth 
or the sixteenth as the case might be) defore the Kalends of the month following, 

It may, however, be added that there are anomalies in the writing of the date in Latin which sometimes tend 
to obscure it. The words are seldom, if ever, written in full, and /// Aad. Fed. (i.e., tertio Kalendas Februarias) 
would be found, rather than ¢erfio die ante Kalendas Februarias, for the 30th day of January: the word de being 
understood, and anfe being omitted before A@/endas, Noras, and dus. A further complication ensues in the 
common form for the same of a. d@. 7/7 Kal. Feb.,i.e., ante diem tertium Kalendas Februarias, which form can only 


be explained by supposing the ante to have for some reason changed its place, and the ablative (ive fer¢io) turned 
at the same time into the accusative, producing the false appearance of the diem being governed by the ance. 


pIARGE, a 
SO [.) Y. E. UGUST ; also 
al es Oe . FEBRUARY. . ee i [SerremBer.] (DEeereaE 
(Ocroner.] (Novemcer.] 

1 |KALENDA Yanuaric. |NALEND@® febr, | KALENDS A/art*,| KALEND Af77l*, | KALEND Auge. 

2 liv Nonas Yanuarias. |iv Nonas ye GaN UNION ASH Wes, ie INGOnAEY jiv NOnaSe mys 

o iit ”) ” it 93 ” iv ” ” ul ” ” jl ” ” 

4 jPridie Nonas ,, Wir Meloy AR Ie | An AF Prid. Non. ,, Prid. Non. ,, 

5 |Non.e Yanuarie. NON Fel, [ap Aa None Afrilest. |NON@ Aus. 

6 |viii ldus Faaaarias. viiiIdus 42d. |Prid.Non. ,, viii Idus Alfrt. |viiiIdus Ang. 

7 \vil Pr ns Vit ane A [Non A/artic®. | vii a ‘5 Ia s . 

8 Ivi a es Viens. 55 vili Idus A/ar¢*. |vi ,, an NL 5 Rs 

9 |v ” ” v ” ” NID ss ” yi; ” ” Vanes a 
10 iv 9 ” LW. ” ” V1 ” ” IV ” ” VE ” ” 
11 ill ” ” HL 2 ” |v ” ” Mt ” ” Vil yy ” 
12 |Pridie Idus_ ,, |e a4 ae (6 bh HV 55 Brida ldusi ss Jeraids Ma 
18 |Ipus Yanuarie. Ipus Februari@. jill ,, aa Ipus A friles*, Ipus Auguste ®. 
14 |xix Kalendas /eérvwar.|xvi Kal. AZart. |Prid. Idus_ ,, xvili Kal. Afaias" ixix Kal. Sepél 
15 {xviii re - Vs, a Ipus JAlart*. SAN op 5 XVIIt ,, A 
16 {xvii - aA XIV ,, an xvid) Wall ee 27s ves A xvil 4, A 
17 xvi 5 »” xiii ” ” Xv »” ” My ” i) XVL_ i, ” 
18 XV ” ”? XIE ” » XV ” ” LY: ” ” RY, ” ” 
19 {xiv ” ” XL ” ” XIV. 95 ” xiil ” ” ING 98 ” 
20 xiil ” 2 x ” ” sill ” ” XL ” ” Xt ” ” 
21 xil ” ” Ie 3 ” RUT 5 ” XI ” ” XII 33 ” 
22 xi ” ” VAL 5) ” xt ” ny x ” ” XL ” ” 
23 x ”» > vil ” ” x ” ”9 eS ” ” x ” 9 
24 ix ” ” vl ” ” jix ” ” ’ Vit ” ” WS ” ” 
25 viii 45 ” v ” ”» vill ” ” o | VIL oe ” Vill 5 ” 
26 vii aH ” iv ” ” VIL ” vt ” ” Vit 49 ” 
27 vi ” ” i ” vi ” ” v ” ” vl ” ” 
28 Iv — ce Prid, Kal. Mart.\v x * Vane ec Vee ks ss 
29 iv ” ” iv ” ” iit ” iv ” ” 
80 iii aN iii sy Prid. Kal. aes “iii 
81 |Pridie Kal, Februar. Prid. Kal. Apr, Prid. Kal, Sept |, f 


e 


Or Fulias; Oclobres ; Decembres, respectively, 
Or Decembres. 
€ Or Sunia (as); Seplembres ; Nor embres, respectively. Or Junuarias. 

jb Gl 


* Or Mate (as); Julie (as) ; Octobres, respectively. 


> Or Funtas; Augustas ; Novenbres, respectively. 
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404 TABLES.—MAcEDONIAN MONTIIS. 


TABLE OF MACEDONIAN Montus. 


The months of the Macedonian year, as commonly employed in the time of Eusebius, corre- 
sponded exactly to the Roman months, but the year began with the first of September. ‘lhe 
names of the months were as follows : — 


MACEDONIAN. ROMAN. ’ MacEDonian, Roman. 
I, Gorpicus. September. 7. Dystrus. March, 
2. Hyperberetzcus. October. 8. Xanthicus. April. 
3. Dius. November. g. Artemisius. May. 
>4. Apelleus.  * December. 10. Deesius. June. 
5. Audynceus, January. 11. Panemus. July. 
6. Peritius. February. 12. Loiis, August. 
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PROEE CONE Ne: 


TI. CONSTANTINE THE GREAT: 
II, SPECIAL PROLEGOMENA. 


PREPACE: 


In accordance with the instruction of the editor-in-chief the following work consists of a revis- 
ion of the Bagster translation of Iusebius’ “ Life of Constantine,” Constantine’s “Oration to the 
Saints,” and Eusebius’ “ Oration in Praise of Constantine,” with somewhat extended Prolegomena 
and limited notes, especial attention being given in the Prolegomena to a study of the Character 
of Constantine. In the work of revision care has been taken so far as possible not to destroy the 
style of the original translator, which, though somewhat inflated and verbose, represents perhaps 
all the better, the corresponding styles of both Eusebius and Constantine, but the number of 
changes really required has been considerable, and has caused here and there a break in style in 
the translation, whose chief merit is that it presents in smooth, well-rounded phrase the gener- 
alized idea of a sentence. The work on the Prolegomena has been done as thoroughly and 
originally as circumstances would permit, and has aimed to present material in such way that the 
general student might get a survey of the man Constantine, and the various problems and discus- 
sions of which he is center. It is impossible to return special thanks to all who have given special 
facilities for work, but the peculiar kindness of various helpers in the Lrddiothegue de la Ville at 
Lyons demands at least the recognition of individualized thanksgiving. 

EOC. Re. 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 15, 1890. 
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POL EGOME NA: 


. 


IL.—CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


Os Ure a Ga 


Lire.) 


§ 1. arly Vears. 


Tue Emperor Flavius Valerius Constantinus, 


surnamed the Great,? born February 27, 272 or 


274, at Naissus,* was son of Constantius Chlorus, afterwards Emperor, and Helena his wife." 
He was brought up at Drepanum, his mother’s home,’ where he remained until his father became 


1 This sketch of the life of Constantine is intended to give the 
thread of events, and briefly to supplement, especially for the earlier 
part of his reign, the life by Eusebius, which is distinctly confined 
to his religious acts and life. 

2 “Tmperator Casar Augustus Consul Proconsul Pontifex Max- 
imus, Magnus, Maximus, Pius, Ielix, Fidelis, Mansuetus, Uenificus, 
Clementissimus, Victor, Invictus, Triumphator, Salus Reip, Deti- 
cus, Alemanicus, Gothicus, Sarmarticus, Germanicus, Britannicus, 
Hunnicus, Gallicanus,” is a portion of his title, as gathered from 
coins, inscriptions, and various documents. 

3 Calendarium Kom, in Petavius Uranal. p. 113. The date 
varies by a year or two, according to way of reckoning, but 274 is 
the date usually given. (Cf. Burckhardt, Manso, Keim, De Broglie} 
Wordsworth, etc.) Eutropius and Hieronymus say he died in his 
sixty-sixth year, Theophanes says he was sixty-five years old, and 
Socrates and Sozomen say substantially the same, while Victor, 
Lpit, has sixty-three, and Victor, Cvs. sixty-two. Eusebius says 
he lived twice the length of his reign, i.c. 63 +. 

Manso chose 274, because it agreed best with the representations 
of the two Victors as over against the ‘later church historians.” 
But the two Victors say, one that he lived sixty-two years and 
reigned thirty-two, and the other that he lived sixty-three and reigned 
thirty; while Eutropius, secretary to Constantine, gives length of 
reign correctly, and so establishes a slight presumption in favor 
of his other statement. Moreover, it is supported by Hieronymus, 
whose testimony is not of the highest quality, to be sure, and is 
quite likely taken from Eutropius, and Theophanes, who puts the 
same fact in another form, and who certainly chose that figure for 
a reason. The statement of Eusebius is a very clastic generaliza- 
tion, and is the only support of Victor, ZA7¢. Socrates, who, accord- 
ing to Wordsworth, says he was in his sixty-fifth year, uses the 
idiom ‘fmounting upon” (¢miBas) sixty-five years, which at the 
Jeast must mean nearly sixty-five years old, and unless there is some 
well-established usage to the contrary, seems to mean having lived 
already sixty-five years. In the interpretation of Sozomen (also 
given in ¢ranséation “in his sixty-fifth year”) he was “about” 
‘sixty-five years old. Now if he died in May, his following birthday 


“ec 


would not have been as *‘ about,” and he must have been a little 
over sixty-five. This would make a strong consensus against Victor, 
against whom Eutroptus alone would have a presumption of accu- 
racy. On the whole it may be said that in the evidence, so far as 
cited by Manso, Wordsworth, Clinton, and the run of histori:ns, 
there is no critical justification for the choice of the later date and 
the shorter life, - 


4 Anon. Vales, p. 471. Const. Porphyr. (De ¢hemtat. 2. 9), 
| Stephanus Dyzant. art. Natooos (ed. 1502, H. iii.), “‘ Firmicus 1. 4.” 
According to some it was Tarsus (‘‘ Julius Firmic. 1. 2’), or 
Drepanum (Niceph. Callist.), or in Britain (the English chroniclers, 
Vorayine, and others, the mistake arising from one of the panegy- 
rists (c. 4) speaking of his taking his origin thence), or Tréves 
(Voragine). Compare Vogt, who adds Rome (‘‘ Petr. de Natali- 
bus”), or Roba (‘‘ Eutychius”), or Gaul (“ Meursius’’?). Compare 
also monographs by Janus and by Schoepflin under Litera- 
ture. 

5 Por characterization of Constantius compare I’. C. 1. 13 sq. 

& Tt has been a much discussed question, whether Helena was 
leyitimate wife or not. Some (Zosimus 2. 8; Niceph. Callist. 7, 18) 
have asserted that Helena was a woman “ indifferent honest,” and 
the birth of Constantine illegitimate. This view is simply psycho- 
logically impossible regarding a woman of so much and such strength 
of character. ‘That she stood in the relation of legitimate concu- 
binage (cf. Smith and Cheetham, Déc#, 1. 422) is not improbable, 
since many (Hicron. Orosius, Zosimus 2.8; Chron. Pasch. p. 516, 
and others) assert this lesser relationship. This would have been 
not unlike a modern morganatic marriage. The facts are: 1. That 
she is often spoken of as concubine (cf. above). 2. That she is 
distinctly called wife, and that by some of the most competent 
authorities (Eutrop. ro. 2; Anon. Vales. p. 471; Euseb. 7/. 2.8.13; 
Ephraem p. 21, etc.), also in various inscriptions (compare collected 
inscriptions in Clinton 2. 81). 3. That she was divorced (Anon. 
Vales. p. 47). ‘The weight of testimony is clearly in favor of the 
word ‘‘ wife,” though with divorce so easy it scems to have been a 


name only. ‘The view that she was married in the full legal sense, 
but only after the birth of Constantine, is plausible enough, and has 
a support more apparent than real, in the fact that he “ first estab- 
lished that natyral children should be made legitimate by the sub- 
sequent marriage of their parents” (Sandars /vst. Just. (1865) 1133 
cf. Cod. Just. V. xxvii. 1 and 5 ed. Krueger 2 (1877) 216). 

Of course the story of her violation by and subsequent marriage 
to Constantius (Inc. auct. ed. Heydenreich) is purcly legendary, 
and the same may be said of the somewhat circumstantial account 
of her relation as concubine, given by Nicephorus Callistus 7, 
18. For farther account of Helena, compare the V. C. 3. 42 and 
notes. 

7 Helena was born probably at Drepanum, afterwards called 
Helenopolis, in her honor, by Constantine (Procopius De «di/ 
V. 2, p. 311, Chron. Pasch, etc.). 
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Cesar (A.D. 292 acc. to Clinton) and divorced Helena (Anon. Vales. p. 471). He was then sent 
to the court of Diocletian, nominally to be educated (Praxagoras, in Miiller, #ragi. 4 (1868) ; 
Zonar. 13. 1, &c.), but really as hostage,’ and remained with Diocletian, or Galerius, until the 
year 306.” During this time he took part in various campaigns, including the famous Egyptian 
expedition of Diocletian in 296 (Iuseb. 7. C. 1. 19; Anon. Metroph., Theoph. p. 10). 
Shortly after joining the emperor he contracted (296 or 297) his alliance with Minervina,‘ by 
whom he had a son, Crispus.” He was at Nicomedia when Diocletian’s palace was struck by 
lightning (Const. Ora¢. 35), and was present at the abdication of Diocletian and Maximinus in 305 
(Lact. De AZ. P. c. 18 sq.). This last event proved a crisis for Constantine. He had grown to 
be a man of fine physique (Lact. c. 18; Euseb. Y. C. 1. 19), of proved courage and military skill 
(cf. remarks on physical characteristics under Characéer), and a general favorite (Lact. lc.). He 
had already “long before” (Lact. c. 18) been created, Tribune of the first order. It was both 
natural and fitting that at this time he should become Cesar in the place of his father, who became 
Augustus. Ivery one supposed he would be chosen (c.'19), and Diocletian urged it (c. 18), but 
the princely youth was too able and illustrious to please Galerius, and Constantine was set aside for 
obscure, and incompetent men (cf. Lact.). His position was far from easy before. His brilliant 
parts naturally aroused the jealousy and ‘suspicions of the emperors. They, or at least Galerius, 
even sought his death, it is said, by tempting him to fight wild beasts (a lion, Praxag. p. 3; cf. 
Zonaras 2, p. 623), or exposing him to special danger in battle (cf. Philistog. 1.6; Lact. c. 24; 
Anon. Vales. p. 471 ; Theophanes p. 10-12, &c.). - The situation, hard enough before, now became, 
we may well believe, intolerable. He was humiliated, handicapped, and even in danger of his life. 
He was practically a prisoner. The problem was, how to get away. Several times Constantius 
asked that his son might be allowed to join him, but in vain (Lact. c. 24; Anon. Vales. p. 471). 
Finally, however, Constantine gained a grudging permission to go. It was given at night, and 
the emperor intended to take it back in the morning (Lact. c. 24). But in the morning it was 
too late. Constantine had left at once to join his father. He lost no time either in starting or 
making the journey. Each relay of post horses which he left was maimed to baffle pursuit 
(Anon. Vales., Vict. fit. p. 49; cf. Lact. c. 24, Praxag. p. 3). The rage of the emperor when he 
learned of the flight was great but vain. Constantine was already out of reach, and soon joined 
his father at Bononia (Boulogne, Anon, Vales. ; cf. Eumen. aneg. (310), c. 7),° just in time to 
accompany him on his final expeditions to Britain (Eumen. /aveg. (310) c. 7; cf. Anon, Vales. 


l.c.). Constantius died shortly after at York (Anon. Vales. p. 471 ; Eutrop. ro. 1), having named 


Constantine as his successor (Euseb. V. C. 1. 21 


; Eumen. Jager (300) C.17.5 act, 24). 


1 This appears from the disregard of his father’s repeated requests | 
that he be sent back to him (Lact., Anon. Vales. p. 471), and the | 
whole story of his final flight. So also it is said by Anon. Vales. | 
p. 471, and the two Victors (Cws. p. 156, Efit. p. 49). Zo- 


naras (12. 33, ed. Migne 1ogr), gives both reasons for sending, 
and is likely right. Nicephorus Callistus (7. 18) suggests that he | 
was sent there for education, since Constantius could not take him | 
himself on account of Theodora. 

2 He was with Diocletian still in 305 (cf. Lact. and note, below), 
and was with his father early in 306. 

3 Eusebius, who saw him on his way to Egypt in 296, gives the 
impression which he made on him at that time (l.c.). According | 
to some he was also with Galerius in his Persian war, and this is | 
possible (cf. Clinton 1. 338-40). Theophanes describes him as 
“already eminent in war” (p. 10), Anon, Vales. p. 471, as conduct- 
ing himself ‘* bravely.” 

“4 This was probably a morganatic marriage or concubinate 
(Victor, £fit. 41, Zosimus 2. 20; Zonaras 13. 2, &c.). “The im- 
probability that Constantine should have marked out an illegitimate 


son as his successor’ which Ramsay (Smith, Dict. 2. 1090) mentions 
as the only argument against, is reduced to a minimum in view 
of Constantine’s law for the legitimization of natural children by 
rescript (Cod. Just. V. xxvii. ed. Krueger 2 (1877), 216-17; cf. 
notes of Sandars in his /us¢. Fs¢. (1865) 113). It would be un- 
critical, as in the case before mentioned, to lay stress on this as 


“ 


positive evidence, but over against a simple ‘‘ improbability” it has 
a certain suggestiveness at least. The panegyrical praises of Con- 
stantine’s continence hardly justify Clinton's claim that she was 
lawful wife; for to have a regular concubine would not have been 
considered in any sense immoral, and it would not have been par- 
ticularly pertinent in a wedding oration to have introduced even 
a former wife. Vor what little is known of Minervina, compare 
Ramsay, in Smith Déct. 2. rogo, ‘* Tillemont, //ist. Eyip. TV. iv. 
p. 84,” and Clinton, /zs¢? Rom. 2. (1850) 86, note &. 

5 Crispus was ‘‘already a young man” when made Ceasar in 
317 (Zos. 2. 30). 

5 According to some (e.g. Victor, Ces. p. 156; Victor, Efz?. 
p. 51; Zos, 2. 8) his father was already in Britain. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, ATs 


§ 2. The First Five Years of Reign. 


The will of the father was promptly ratified by the soldiers, who at once proclaimed Constan- 
tine Augustus.’ Supported by them, and also by Erocus, king of the Allemanni (Vict. /epi¢4. 
P. 49-50), he sent his portrait to Galerius, claiming the title of Augustus. This the emperor 
refused to grant, but, much against his will, allowed him to have the title of Cesar (Lact. c. 25). 
Constantine did not insist on his right to the greater title, but waited his time, and in the interim 
contented himself with the lesser, —as the coins show.? There was enough to do. After his 
father’s death he waged war against the Francs, and later against the Bructeri and others (Iutrop. 
1c. 3; Paneg. (307) c. 4; Eumen. Paneg. (310) cc. 10-12; Nazar. Paneg. (321) 18; Euseb. 
V. C. 1.25, &c. ; cf. Inscr. ap. Clinton 2. 93), and celebrated his victories by exposing his captives 
to the wild beasts (Eutrop. 10. 3; Eumen. /zneg. (310) c. 12; Paneg. (313) c. 23; ef. Nazar. 
dee. (221) C..16). 

Meanwhile affairs were marching at Rome, too. The same year (306) that Constantine was 
elected Augustus by the soldiers, Maxentius at Rome was proclaimed emperor by the Pretorian 
Guards (Eutrop. 10, 2; Vict. Ces. p. 156; Anon. Vales. p. 472; Zos. 2.9; Socr. 1.2; Oros. c. 26, 
&c.; Lact. c. 26). He persuaded the willing (Eutrop. 10. 2) Maximian to resume the imperial 
purple (Lact. c. 26; Zos. 2. 10), but soon quarreled with him (Socr. 1. 2; Eutrop. 10. 3; Zos. 2. 
11; Lact.c. 28). In 307 Constantine and Maximinus were named “sons of the emperors,” and 
the following year were reluctantly acknowledged as emperors by Galerius. Maximian, after he 
had quarreled with his son, betook himself to Gaul and made alliance with Constantine by giving 
his daughter Fausta in marriage (307). He proved an uncomfortable relative. The much-abused 
mother-in-law of fiction is not to be compared with this choice father-in-law of history. First he 
tried to supersede Constantine by corrupting his soldicrs. At his persuasion Constantine had left 
behind the bulk of his army while he made a campaign on the frontier. As soon as he was sup- 
posably out of the way, the soldiers were won by largesses, and Maximian assumed the purple 
again. But he had reckoned without his host. Constantine acted with decisive promptness, 
returned by such rapid marches that he caught Maximian entirely unprepared (Lact. c. 29) and 
drove him into Marseilles, where the latter cursed him vigorously from the walls (Lact. c. 29), but 
was able to offer no more tangible resistance. The gates were thrown open (Lact. c. 29), and 
Maximian was in the power of Constantine, who this time spared his precious father-in-law.‘ 
Grateful for this mildness, Maximian then plotted to murder him. The plan was for Fausta to 
leave her husband’s door open and for Maximian to enter and kill Constantine with his own hands. 
Fausta pretended to agree, but told her husband (Zos. 2.11; Joh. Ant. p. 603 ; Oros. c. 28), who 
put a slave in his own place (but apparently did not “put himself in the place of” the slave), 
had the program been carried out, and catching Maximian in the act, granted him that supreme 
ancient mercy, — the right to choose how he would die (Lact. c. 30).° 

Though in the midst of wars and plots, and liable at any time to have to run from one end of 
his province to the other to put down some insurrection, Constantine kept steadily at the work of 
internal improvement, organizing the interior, fortifying the boundaries, building bridges, restor- 


1 So Eusebius A. £. 8. 13; Lact. c. 25; Julian Ora. 1. p. 13, 
Eumenius (Paveg. 310, c. 7) says that he was elected “ imperator,” 
but in cc. 8-9 speaks of him as having become Cassar. Eutropius 
(to. 2) also uses the word “ imperator.” Zosimus, on the other 
hand (2. 9), and Anonymus Vales, say he was elected ‘* Augustus,” 
but was only confirmed “Cwsar” by Galerius (see below). The 
elevation was in Britain (cf. Eutrop. ro, 2; Eumen. /’aneg. (310) 
GnQ7 S0z. 1.5, SC.). 

2 See coins in Eckhel 8, p. 72, under the year. It is also ex- 


pressly stated by Panter. (307) ©. 5. 


3 It is said by many that the quarrel was a feigned one, and that | 


it was wholly for the purpose of yetting rid of Constantine in behalf 


of Maxentius that he betook himself to Gaul. That he went to 
Gaul with this purpose, at least, is mentioned by many (cf. Lact. 
c. 29; Oros. c, 28; Eutrop. ro. 2, “on a planned stratagem”). It 
seems curious, if he had attempted to supersede Maxentius by rais- 
ing a mutiny (utrop. ro. 3), that he should now be working for 
him and planning to rejoin him (Eutrop. 10, 2), but it is no incon- 
sistency in this man, who was consistent only in his unceasing effort 
to destroy others for his own advantage, 

4 Compare on all this Lact. ¢, 29; Eumen, Paneg c. 14. 

© Socrates (1. 2) with many others (e.g. Zos. 2. 11) says he died 
at Tarsus, confusing him thus with Maximinus. 
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ing cities, building up educational institutions, &c.1 At the end of five years’ reign (July 24, 
311) he had reduced the turbulent tribes, organized his affairs, and endeared himself to his peo- 
ple, especially to the Christians, whom he had favored from the first (Lact. c. 24), and who 
could hardly fail in those days of persecution to rejoice ina policy such as is indicated in his letter 
to Maximinus Daza in behalf of persecuted Christians (Lact. c. 37). 


= 


§ 3. State of Affairs tn 311. 


In the meantime, while the extreme west of the empire was enjoying the mild rule of Con- 
stantine, the other corners of the now quadrangular and now hexagonal world, over which during 
this time Maximinus, Galerius, Licinius, Maximian, and Maxentius had tried to reign, had had a 
much less comfortable time. Every emperor wanted a corner to himself, and, having his corner, 
wanted that of some one else or feared that some one else wanted his. In order clearly to 
understand Constantine, a glimpse of the state of affairs in these other parts of the empire, together 
with some idea of the kind of men with whom he had to deal is essential, and may be gotten from 
a brief view of (1) The rulers, (2) Characters of the rulers, (3) Condition of the ruled. 

(1) Zhe Rulers. 

The intricate process of evolution and devolution of emperors, mysterious to the uninitiated 
as a Chinese puzzle, is briefly as follows: In 305 Diocletian and Maximian had abdicated (Lact. 
c. 18; Futrop. 9. 27; Vict. Ces.), Galerius and Constantius succeeding as Augusti and Severus, 
Maximinus Daza succeeding them as Ceesars (Lact. c. 19). In 306 Constantius died, Constan- 
tine was proclaimed Augustus by his army, Maxentius by the Pretorian Guards (cf. above), and 
Severus by Galerius (Lact. c. 25), while Maximian resumed the purple (see above) — four 
emperors, Galerius, Severus, Maximian, and Maxentius, with two Czsars, Constantine and Max- 
iminus, one with a pretty definite claim to the purple, and the other bound not to be left out in 

~ the cold. In 307 Licinius was appointed Augustus by Galerius (Lact. c. 29; Vict. Ces.,; Zos. 
2.11; Anon. Vales.; Eutrop. 10. 4), who also threw a sop to Cerberus by naming Constantine 
and Maximin “sons of emperors” (Lact. c. 32; Coins in Eckhel 8 (1838) 52. 3). Constantine 
was given title of Augustus by Maximianus (?), and Maximinus about this time was forced, as he 
said, by his army to assume the title. Meantime the growing procession of emperors was reduced 
by one. Severus, sent against Maxentius, was deserted by his soldiers, captured, and slain in 
207 (act. C226. 20s. Zz. 105°Anon. Vales.; Mutrop. 16. 23 Viet. Carc&e. Gc.) leaving’ still 
six emperors or claimants, — Galerius, Licinius, Maxentius, Maximian, Maximinus, and Constan- 
tine. In 308, making the best of a bad matter, Galerius appointed Constantine and Maximin 
Augusti (see above), leaving the situation unchanged, and so it remained until the death of 
Maximian in 310 (see above), and of Galerius in May, 311 (Lact. c. 33; Vict. Ces.,; Vict. £piz; 
Zos. 2. 11) reduced the number to four. 

(2) Characters of the Rulers. 

Constantine’s own character has been hinted at and will be studied later. Severus was the 
least significant of the others, having a brief reign and being little mentioned by historians. Dio- 
cletian’s characterization of him was, according to Lactantius (c. 18), as ejaculated to Galerius, 
“That dancing, carousing drunkard who turns night into day and day into night.” The average 
character of the other emperors was that of the prisoners for life in our modern state prisons. 
Galerius, “that pernicious wild beast” (Lact. c. 25), was uneducated, drunken (Anon. Vales. 
p. 472), fond of boasting himself to be the illegitimate son of a dragon (Lact. 9; Vict. Hfv¢. 
p. 49), and sanguinary and ferocious to an extraordimary degree (Lact. c. 9.21, 22, &c.).. 


Neto 


Licinius, characterized by “ ingratitude” and “cold-blooded ferocity,” was “not only totally 


1 Notably at Autun. The city had been almost destroyed. Eu-]| on by his son. Constantine's work of internal improvement was in 
menius, whose oration of thanks in behalf of the people of Autun is | many ways distinctly a continuation of the work begun by Constan- 
extant, praises Constantine as the restorer, almost the founder. The | tius. Compare Eumen. Panegy (especially c. 13, 22, &c.) and 
work had been undertaken by Constantius, indeed, but was carried | Urat. act. 
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indifferent to human life and suffering, and regardless of any principle of law or justice which 
might interfere with the gratification of his passions, but he was systematically treacherous and 
cruel, possessed of not one redeeming quality save physical courage and military skill” (Ramsay, 
in Smith Diced. 2, p. 784; compare Euseb. /7. /. 10.8; V. C.1. 49-86), and “in avaricious cupidity 
worst of all.” (Vict. “74. p. 51). Maximinus’ character “ stands forth as pre-eminent for brutal 
licentiousness and ferocious cruelty — ‘lust hard by hate’” (Plumptre, in Smith & W. 3, p. 872), 
and according to Lactantius, c. 38, “ that which distinguished his character and in which he tran- 
scended all former emperors was his desire of debauching women.” He was cruel, superstitious, 
gluttonous, rapacious, and “so addicted to intoxication that in his drunken frolics he was frequently 
deranged and deprived of his reason like a madman” (Euseb. 7/7. #. 8.14). Maximianus has been 
thought: to be on the whole the least outrageous, and his somewhat defective moral sense 
respecting treachery and murder has been noted (cf. above). He has been described as “ thor- 
oughly unprincipled . . . base and cruel” (Ramsay, in’ Smith Dicé. 2, p. 981). He is described 
by Victor, (7274 p. 48) as “ferus natura, ardens libidine,” being addicted to extraordinary and 
unnatural lust (Lact. c. 8). Truly a choice “best” in this rogues’ gallery. Of Maxentius it is 
said (Tyrwhitt, in Smith & W. 3, p. 865) : “ His wickedness seems to have transcended descrip- 
tion, and to have been absolutely unredeemed by any saving feature.” He “left no impurity or 
licentiousness untouched” (Euseb. // /. 8. 143 cf. Eutrop. 10. 4; Lact. 9). He was marked 
by “impiety,” “cruelty,” “lust,” and tyranny (faneg. [313] c. 4). He was the most disrepu- 
table of all, —unmitigatedly disreputable. With all due allowance for the prejudice of Christian 
historians, from whom such strong statements are mainly drawn, yet enough of the details are 
confirmed by Victor, 7/7, the Panegyrists, Eutropius, and other non-Christian writers to verify 
the substantial facts of the ferocity, drunkenness, lust, covetousness, and oppression of this precious 
galaxy of rulers. 

(3) Condition of the Ruled. 

Under such rulers there was a reign of terror during this period which contrasted strangely 
with the state of things under Constantine. Galerius was “ driving the empire wild with his taxa- 
tions’ (cf. Lact. c. 23 and 26), affording in this also a marked contrast with the course of Con- 
stantine in Gaul. Maxentius led in the unbridled exercise of passion (Euseb. H. /. 8. 14; cf. 
Lact. c. 18), but in this he differed from the others little except in degree (compare Euseb. 
V. C. 1.55 on Licinius), and according to Lactantius (c. 28) he was surpassed by Maximin. 
In brief, all did according to their own sweet wills, and the people had to stand it as best they 
could. The worst was that the oppression did not end with the emperors nor the friends and 
officials to whom they delegated power to satisfy their desires at the expense of the helpless. 
Their armics were necessary to them. The soldiers had to be conciliated and exactions made 
to meet their demands. They followed the examples of their royal leaders in all manner of 
excesses and oppressions. No property or life or honor was safe. 

The persecution of the Christians reached a climax of horror in this period. The beginning 
of the tenth persecution was, to be sure, a little before this (303), but its main terror was in this 
time. Galerius and Maximian are said indeed to have persecuted less during this period, and 
Maxentius not at all; but Galerius;was the real author and sanguinary promoter of the persecution 
which is ascribed to Diocletian (Lact. c. 11), while Maximian was, in 304, the author of the 
celebrated “Fourth Edict” which made death the pendlty of Christianity, and Maxentius was 
only better because impartial—he persecuted both Christian and heathen (Euseb. /. C. 1. 
33-6; H. &. 8. 14; Eutrop. ro. 4).1 The persecution under Maximin was of peculiar atrocity 
(Euseb.. 1. £. 8.17; 9. 6, &c.; Lact. c. 26-27), so that the whole of this period in the Fast, 
excepting a slight breathing space in 308, was a terror to Christians, and it is said, that, “these 
two years were the most prolific of bloodshed of any in the whole history of Roman persecu- 


1“ Raging against the nobles with every kind of destruction,’? Eutrop. 10. 4. 
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tions” (Marriott, in Smith & W. 2, p. 594). It was not until the very end of this period! that 
Galerius, in terror of death, issued the famous first edict of toleration2 Such was the condition 
of things in July, 311. The deaths of Severus in 307, Maximian in 310, and Galerius in 311, had 
cleared the stage so far as to leave but four Augusti, Licinius and Maximin in the East, Constantine 
and Maxentius in the West. ‘The only well-ordered and contented section of the world was that 


of Constantine. In all the others there was oppression, excess, and discontent, ah: state of things 
at Rome being on the whole the most outrageous. 


§ 4. Second Five Years. 


This period was most momentous for the world’s history. Maxentius, seeking an excuse for 
war against Constantine, found it in a pretended desire to avenge his father (Zos. 2. 14), and pre- 
pared for war. Like his father before him, however, he did not know his man. Constantine’s 
mind was prepared. He was alert and ready to act. He gathered all the forces, German, Gallic, 
and British (Zos. 2. 15) that he could muster, left a portion for the protection of the Rhine, 
entered Italy by way of the Alps (/aveg.), and marched to meet the much more numerous 
forces of Maxentius,— Romans, Italians, Tuscans, Carthagenians, and Sicilians (Zos. 2. sf We 
First Sigusium was taken by storm (Naz. Faneg. [321] c. 17 and 21; Paneg. [313] ¢. 5); then 
the cavalry of Maxentius was defeated at Turin (Naz. Paneg. [321] c. 22; Paneg. [313] c. 6). 
After a few days’ rest in Milan (Zuveg. [313] c. 7) he continued his triumphant march, defeating 
the enemy again in a cavalry engagement at Brescia (Naz. Paneg. c. 25), and taking the strongly 
fortified Verona after a hard-fought battle before the walls (Anon. Vales. p. 473; Paneg. [313]; 
Naz. fPaneg. c. 25-26). This had taken him out of his way a little; but now there were no 
enemies in the rear, and he was free to push on to Rome, on his way whither, if not earlier, he 
had his famous vision of the cross.’ He reached the Tiber October 26. Maxentius, tempted by 
a dubious oracle® issued from Rome, crossed the Tiber, and joined battle. His apparently unwise 
action in staking so much on a pitched battle has its explanation, if we could believe Zosimus 
(2. 15), Eusebius (/. C. 1. 38), Praxagoras, and others. His object was, it is said, by a feigned 
retreat to tempt Constantine across the bridge of boats which he had built in such a way that it 
could be broken, and the enemy let into the river.’ If it was a trick, he at least fell into his own 
pit. The dissipated soldiers of Maxentius gave way before the hardy followers of Constantine, 
fired by his own energy and the sight of the cross. The defeat was a rout. The bridge broke. 
Maxentius, caught in the jam, was cast headlong into the river (Anon. Val. p. 473; Lact. c. 44; 
Chron. Pasch. p. 521, &c.) ; and after a vain attempt to climb out on the steep bank opposite 
(Paneg. [313] ¢. 17), was swept away by the stream. The next day his body was found, the 
head cut off (Praxag.; Anon. Vales. p. 473), and carried into’ the city (Anon. Vales. p. 473) on 
the point of a spear (/aneg. [313] c. 18; Zos. 2.17; Praxag. p. 1). Constantine entered the city 


1 Edict of toleration was April 30; Constantine's anniversary, | ever underlying motive of personal ambition there may have been, 
July 24. it is probable that the philanthropic motive was his justification and 
2 This edict was signed by Constantine and Licinius as well as | pretext to his own conscience for the attempt to rid himself of this 
by Galerius. The Latin text is found in Lactantius, de mort, fers. | suspected and dangerous neighbor. Zosimus being Zosimus, it is 


c. 24, and the Greek translation in Eusebius, //. £. 8. 17. probable that Maxentius was the aggressor if he says so. 

8 Eusebius represents the occasion of Constantine’s movement 4 Constantine numbered, according to Zosimus, 90,000 foot, 
as a philanthropic compassion for the people of Rome (V. C. 1. 26; | 8,000 horse; and Maxentius, 170,000 foot, and 18,000 horse. Accord- 
H. E.9.9)- ing to Panégyr. (313) c. 3, he left the major part of his army to 


Praxagoras (ed. Miiller, p. 1) says distinctly that it was to | guard the Rhine and went to meet a force of roo,coo men with less 
avenge those who suffered under the tyrannical rule of Maxentius | than 40,000 (c. 5). 
and Nazarius (Paney. c. 19), that it was “ for liberating Italy.” 5 See note on Bk. I. c, 28. 
So, too, Nazarius (Pane. [321] c. 27), Zonaras (13. 1), Cedrenus, © That on the same day the enemy of the Romans should 
and Ephraem (p. 22) speak of a legation of the Romans petitioning | perish'’ (Lact. c. 44). 
him to go. 7 The circumstance pronounced by Wordsworth ‘almost incred- 
Undoubtedly he did pity them, and as to the legation, every | ible” is witnessed to by Eusebius (J. C. 1. 38), Zosimus (2. 15), 
Roman who found his way to T'réyes must have been an informal | Praxagoras (ed. Miiller, p. 1). The bridge certainly broke as 
ambassador asking help. ‘The fact seems to be that he had long | mentioned by Ls ictantius (c. 44) and as represented on the tri- 
suspected Maxentius (Zos. 2. 15), and now, learning of his prepara- | umphal arch, but whether the “ plot”? was an ex post facto notion 


tions for war, saw that his suspicions were well grounded, What- | or not is unclear. 
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in triumph amid rejoicings of the people,’ exacted penalties from a few of those most intimate 
with Maxentius (Zos. 2. 17),° disbanded the Preetorian Guards (Viet i Cesap.iiso siZos. v2.27), 
raised a statue to himself, and did many other things which are recorded ; and if he did as many 
things which are not recorded as there are recorded:things which he did not do, he must have 
been very busy in the short tirne he remained there.? 

Constantine was now sole emperor in the West, and the emperors were reduced to three. 
History was making fast. After a very brief stay in Rome he returned to Milan (Lact. c. 45), 
where Licinius met him (Anon. Vales. p. 473; Lact. c. 25; Vict. Zgiz. p. 50; Zos. 2. Pye Seah 
It had become of mutual advantage to these emperors to join alliance. So a betrothal had been 
made, and now the marriage of Licinius to the sister of Constantine was celebrated (cf. refs. 
above Lact.; Vict.; Zos.; Anon. Vales.). At the same time the famous Second Edict or Edict 
of Milan was drawn up by the two emperors (Euseb. //. £. 10. 5; Lact. c. 48), and probably 
proclaimed.* Constantine then returned to Gaul (Anon. Vales. p. 473; Zos. 11. 17), where he 
was forced into another sort of strenuous warfare — the ecclesiastical, taking a hand somewhat 
against his will in trying to settle the famous Donatist schism.* 

Licinius had a more critical problem to meet. Maximin thought it a good time to strike 
while Licinius was off in Milan engaged in festivities (Lact. c. 45); but the latter, hastily gather- 
ing his troops and pushing on by forced marches, met near Heraclea and utterly defeated him 


(Lact. c. 46). Maximin fled precipitately, escaping the sword only to die a more terrible death 
that same summer (Lact. c. 49; Euseb. V. C.1. 58; cf. Zos. 2..17).° The death of Maximin 
cleared the field still farther. Through progressive subtractions the number of emperors had now 
been reduced to two, — one in the East and one in the West. 

They, too, promptly fell out. The next year they were at war. Causes and pretexts were 
various ; but the pretext, if not the cause, was in general that Licinius proved an accomplice after 


the fact, at least, to a plot against Constantine.’ 


Whatever the immediate cause, it was one of 


1 “ Senate and people rejoiced with incredible rejoicing” (Vict. 
Cas. p. 159). Cf. Euseb. 1. C. 1. 39; Paneg. [313] c. 19; Naz. 
Paneg. c. 30; Chron. Pasch. p. 521, &c. ‘ 

2 It is said he put to death Romulus, son of Maxentius, but it 
lacks evidence, and the fact that Romulus was consul for two years 
(208-9) with Maxentius, and then Maxentius appears alone, seems 
to indicate that he died in 209 or 210 (cf. Clinton, under the years 
208 and 209). 

3 For the churches he is said to have founded, compare note on 
Bk, I. ch. 42. 

The curious patchwork triumphal arch which still stands in a 
state of respectable dilapidation near the Coliseum at Rome, was 
erected in honor of this victory. It is to be hoped that it was erected 
after Constantine had gone, and that his zwsthetic character is not to 
be charged with this crime. It was an arch to Trajan made over for 
the occasion, — by itself and piccemeal of great interest. Apart 
from the mutilation made for the glory of Constantine, it is a noble 
piece of work. The changes made were artistic disfigurements; but 
art’s loss is science’s gain, and for the historian it is most interesting. 
The phrase ‘‘rustinctu divinttatis’’ has its value in the ‘ Hoc 
stguo” discussion (cf, notes to the J”. C.); and the sculptures are 
most suggestive. 

4 It has been maintained that there were three edicts of Constan- 
tine up to this time: 1. Galerius, Constantine, and Licinius in 311; 
2. Constantine and Licinius in 312 (lost); 3. Constantine and Li- 
cinius in 313 (cf. Keim, p. 16 and 81-84; Zahn, p. 33). So Gass in 
Herzog, p. 20r, Wordsworth (Ch. //¢st.), and others. But, like most 
certain things, it seems to have been disproved. The “ harder edict” 
scems to have been a product of Rusebius’ rather slovenly historical 
method, and to refer to the first, or Galerian edict. 

6 The appeal of the Donatists to Constantine was first met by the 
appointment of a ‘‘court of enquiry,” held at Rome, Oct. 2, 313. 
The result was unsatisfactory, and Constantine ordered an examina- 
tion on the spot, which took place at Carthage, Feb. 15, 314 (Phil- 
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lott). The Donatists still urging, the Council of Arles was called, 
Aug. 1, 314, and some progress seemed to be made, but progress 
more satisfactory to the orthodox than to the schismatics, who urged 
again that Constantine hear the matter himself, as he finally did, No- 
vember, 316 (Wordsworth; cf. Augustine, //. 43, 1 20). He con- 
firmed.the previous findings, and took vigorous but ineffective meas- 
ures to suppress the Donatists, measures which he saw afterwards 
could not be carried out, and perhaps saw to be unjust. Compare 
Augustine, 2. 43, ch. 2, and elsewhere, also various documents 
from Augustine, Lactantius, Eusebius, Optatus, &c., collected in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. 8 (1844), 673-784. Compare also Fuller, 
Donatrsyt, Phillott, /edéxr,—articles in Smith and W. Dre. &c.; 
and for general sources and literature, cf. Donatrst Schism, Har- 
tranft, in Schaff, Wicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 4 (1887), 369- 
‘92; Vilter, Ursprungdes Donatismius, 1883; and Sceck in Brieger’s 
Zettschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 10 (1889), 505-508. 

6 According to Lactantius (c. 49), an attempt at suicide by poi- 
son was followed by a wretched disease, bringing to a lingering and 
most painful death. 

7 Bassianus, who had married Anastasia, sister of Constantine, 
was incited by his brother, who was an adherent of Licinius, to 
revolt against Constantine. The attempt was nipped in the bud, 
and Constantine demanded from Licinius the author of the plot. 
His refusal, together with the throwing down of the statues of Con- 
stantine, was the direct occasion of the war (Anon. Vales. p. 473)- 
Compare Eusebius, V. C. 1. 50-51, and Socr. 1. 3, where Licinius is 
charged with repeated treachery, perjury, and hypocrisy. Zosimus, 
on the other hand (2. 18), distinctly says that Licinius was not to 
blame, but that Constantine, with characteristic faithlessness to their 
agreement, tried to alienate some of Licinius’ provinces. Here, 
however, notice that Zosimus would not count any movement 77 de- 
half of Christians as a proper motive, and sympathy for them was 
undoubtedly one of the underlying reasons. 
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i PROLEGOMENA. 


the inevitabilities of fate. Another vigorous campaign followed, characterized by the same deci- 
sive action and personal courage on the part of Constantine which he had already shown, and 
which supplied his lack of soldiers.’ First at Cibalis in Pannonia (Oct. 8),? then in a desperate 
battle at Mardia, Licinius was defeated and forced to make peace (Anon. Vales. p. 474; Zos. 
2.19-20). The world was re-divided between the affectionate brothers-in-law, and Constantine 
took Illyrium to his other possessions.’ After this battle and the re-division there was a truce 
between the emperors for some years, during the early part of which (in 316 or 315) the Decen- 
nalia of Constantine were celebrated (Euscb. V. C. 1. 48). 


§ 5. Lhird Five Years. 


About the time of his decennial celebration,* his sons Crispus and Constantine, and Licinius, 
son of Licinius, were made Cesars. The peace between the emperors continued during the 
whole of this period. There was more or less fighting with the frontier tribes, Crispus, e.g., 
defeating the Franks in 320 (Naz. Puneg. c. 3. 17?), but the main interest of the period does 
not lie in its wars. It was a period of legislation and internal improvement (cf. Laws of 
319, 320, 321, collected in Clinton, 1, p. 9; also De Broglie, I. 1, 296-97). arly in the 
period he was at Milan, where the Donatist matter, which had been dragging along since 311, 
came up for final settlement (cf. note, above). He was also at one time or another at Arles and 
at Rome, but the latter and greater part of the period was spent mainly in Dacia and Pannonia 
(cf. Laws, as above). The close of his fifteen years was celebrated somewhat prematurely at 
Rome, in the absence of Constantine, by the oration of Nazarius (cf. Naz. Paneg.). 


§ 6. Fourth Live Years. 


If the third period was relatively quiet, the fourth was absolutely stirring. There had undoubt- 
edly been more or less fighting along the Danube frontier during the preceding years, but early 
in this period there was a most important campaign against the Sarmatians, in which they were 
defeated and their king taken prisoner.’ {n honor of this victory coins were struck (Eckhel, 
Doct. Num. Vet. 8 (1827) 87). But this was only skirmishing ; afterwards came the tug of war. 
Nine years of peace proved the utmost limit of mutual patience, and Constantine and Licinius 
came to words, and from words to blows. Fora long time Constantine had been vexed at the 
persecution of the Christians by Licinius (cf. Kuseb. //. #. 10. 8, 9), persecutions waged perhaps 
with the express purpose of aggravating him.’ Licinius, on the other hand, naturally chagrined 
over the previous loss of territory, knowing of Constantine’s indignation over his persecutions, and 
perhaps suspecting him of further designs, was naturally suspicious when Constantine passed 
within his boundaries in pursuing the Sarmatians (Anon. Vales. p. 474). Mutual recriminations 
and aggravations followed. Licinius would not Ict the Sarmatian coins pass current and had them 
melted down (Anon. Contin. Dio. Cass., in Miiller, Zag. “ist. Gr. 4 [1868] 199). Altogether 
they soon came to blows. ‘The steps were short, sharp, decisive. Constantine defeated Licinius 
by land (July 3, 323), and through Crispus, by sea (Soz. 1. 7; Anon. Vales. p. 474-5; Zos. 
2. 22-3). After the defeat at Adrianople, Licinius retreated to Byzantium (Zos. 2. 23-5 ; Vict. 


1 Constantine at Cibalis had 20,000, Licinius 35,000 (Anon. | The Same article (p. 133-35) discusses various relations of Goths 
Vales. p. 473)- and Sarmatians with Constantine. 


2 Zos. 2. 18; ‘by a sudden attack” (Eutrop. 10. 4); “‘ by night” 
(Vict. Efit, p. 50). Cf. Orosius, c. 28. 

3 After the battle of Cibalis the Greeks and the Macedonians, the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Danube, of Achaia, and the whole 
nation of Illyrica became subject to Constantine (Soz. 1.6; cf, Anon. 
Vales. p. 474; Zos. 2. 20; Oros. c. 28, &c.). 

4 Perhaps earlier and perhaps later, It is generally placed in 
317 (cf. Clinton, p. 370). 

5 Zos. 2. 2t. An exhaustive discussion of this is that by Pessell, 
Gothen, in Ersch u. Gruber, Lucy&d. 1. 75 (Leipz. 1862), 132-33) 


& According to Sozomen, Licinius withdrew his favor from Chris- 
tians and persecuted them, because ‘He was deeply incensed 
against the Christians on account of his disagreement with Constan- 
tine, and thought to wound him by their sufferings; and, besides, he 
suspected that they earnestly desired that Constantine should enjoy 
the sovereign rule” (rt. 7). In this view of the case, it is easy to 
see how and why affairs marched as they did. Eusebius (//. £. 
10, 9) makes this, like the war against Maxentius, a real crusade in 
behalf of the persecuted Christians. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 419 


pit. p. 50), and then to Chalcedon (Anon. Vales. p. 475; Zos. 2. 25-6). Two months after 
the first victory (Sept. 18) a final and decisive battle was fought at Chrysopolis? (Anon. Vales. 
p- 475; Socr. 1.4). Licinius surrendered on condition that his life should be spared (Zos. 2. 
28), or rather Constantia secured from her brother the promise that his life should be spared 
(Anon. Vales. p. 475; Vict. Zit p.50; Pseudo-Leo, p. 85, &c.). He retired to Nicomedia, 
residing at Thessalonica (Soz. 1. 7; Pseudo-Leo, &c.), but was put to death the ‘following year? 
Constantine was now sole emperor. His first act (Soz. 1. 8) was to issue a proclamation in 
favor of the Christians (Soz. 7.c.; V. C. 2. 24- , and 48- ). This was followed by many other 
acts in their favor, —building of churches, &c. (cf. Euseb. % C., and notes). From this time 
on he was much identified with Christian affairs, and the main‘events are given 7” exfenso by 
cSusebius (see various notes). In 325 (June 19-Aug. 25) the Council of Nica was held (cf. 
Euseb. Y. C. 3. 6, and notes), and Constantine took an active part in its proceedings. ‘The 
same year his Vicennalia were celebrated at Nicomedia (Euseb. J C. 1. 1; Hieron. ; Cassiod.) 
and the following year at Rome also (Hieron., Cassiod., Prosper., Idat.), Constantine being 
present at both celebrations,’ being thus at Rome in July, and passing during the year as far as 
Arles, apparently spending some time at Milan (cf. the various laws in Clinton, v. 2, p. 92). 


§ 7. 


The beginning of this period was the beginning of the series of acts which have taken most 
from the reputation of Constantine. Sometime in 326, perhaps while at Rome, he ordered the 
death of his son Crispus.* ‘The same year (Hieron. Chron.) the Cesar Licinius, his sister’s son, 
was put to death (Eutrop. ro. 6; Hieron.; Prosper.), and shortly after® his wife Fausta died or 
was put to death. But apart from this shadow, the period was hardly less brilliant, in its way, 
than preceding ones. It was a time of gigantic and, as some said, extravagant internal improve- 


Fifth Five Years. 


ments. Among various enterprises was the refounding, in 327, of Drepanum, his mother’s city, 
as Helenopolis (Mieron. An. 2343; Chron. fasch. p. 283(?); socr. 77. &. 1. 18; Soz. 2. 2: 
Theoph. p. 41), and greatest of all, the transformation of the insignificant Byzantium into the 
magnificent Constantinople,’ which was dedicated in 330 (Idatius; Chron. 
Hesych. § 42; Hieron.; cf. Clinton). It was probably during this period, too, that the work 
of improvement in Jerusalem was undertaken, and Helena made her famous visit thither (Euseb., 
V, CF e a2 o07, 21, oor. 1. 17; Ephracn). p..24; Theopn, 37-0, We.).. 


USE. Do 285% 


§ 8. Sixth Five Years. 


The main event of the last full five-year period of this reign was the Gothic war (Hieron. An. 
o3477 idat.; Ores..¢. 20; Anon. Vales. p..476; Futrop. 10.75 Viet. Cas p. 352 acl. S07, 
Sarmatians (Anon, Vales. /.c.), carried on by Constantine IL., 


1. 26), undertaken in behalf of the ¢ 
and brought to an end April 20, 332 (cf. Clinton). The following year (333) Constans was 


1 According to Zos. 2. 27, the final siege and surrender was at 7 The date of the beginning of the work is curiously uncertain. 


Nicomedia. 
Pons Compare note on Bk. II. ch. 18. 

3 For his presence at Rome at this time, compare authorities 
above, and also law dated July, 326, given in Clinton (p. 380). 

¢ Crispus was alive and in power March 1, 326, as appears from 
coins (cf, Eckhel, 8, p. 101-2). Whether he was put to death before 

the Vicennalia does not appear, but that he was is not probable. 
- For death of Crispus and its date, compare Zos. 2. 29; Vict. Cas., 
-Soz. 1.5; Wict. Epi. p. 50; Chron. Pasch.; Eutrop. ro. 6, &c., 
and discussion under Character. 

5 The same year according to Greg. Tur. (1.34). Cf. Eutrop. and 
Sidon. 327, and even 328, is the date given by some (cf. Clinton, 
v.1, p. 382, and Wordsworth). 

© Disputed, but generally allowed. 
compare the somewhat opposite views of Gorres and Seeck in the 


On this series of deaths, 


articles mentioned under Literature for latest views. 


Ee 


Socrates (1. 6) puts it directly after the Council of Nicwea, and Phi- 
lostorgius in 334, while there is almost equal variety among the mod- 
ern historians. Burckhardt says Nov. 4, 326; De Broglie, 328 or 
329; Wordsworth as early as 325. It is possible that the strangeness 
which he felt in visiting Rome in 326, and the hostility with which 
he was met there (Zos. 2. 29, 30), may have been a moving cause in 
the foundation of this ‘‘ New Rome,” and that it was begun soon 
He first began to build his capital near the site 
of Ilium (Soz. 2. 3; Zos. 2. 30), but “‘led by the hand of God” 


(Soz.), he changed his plan to that city whose site he so much 


after his visit there. 


admired (Soz.). 

8 For accounts of the founding of Constantinople, see Soz. 2. 3; 
Philostorgius, 2, 9; Malalas, 13. 5; Glycas, p. 462-64; Cedrenus, 
p- 495-98; Theoph. 41-42. Compare Zosimus, 2. 30; Anon, Vales. 
Pp» 475-76; 
Codinus, Nicephoras Callistus, &c. 


Socrates, r. 16; Orosius, c. 28; Praxagoras, Zononas, 
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420, PROLEGOMENA, 


made consul (Idat.; Hieron.; Prosper has 332; cf. Zos. 2. 355 Vict. Ces) p. 161, d&c.), and in 
334 the remarkable (Anon. Vales.) incorporation of 300,000 Sarmatians into the empire (Anon. 
Vales. p. 476; Idat.; Hieron.; cf. Ammian. 17. 12,18; 17.13; 19.12; VC. As).0) sD his 
same year Caloczrus revolted in Crete and was defeated (Anon. Vales. p. Avo seVicty Ces. pelors 
Oros. c. 28; Hieron.). The following year (335) Constantine celebrated his tricennalia, and 
Dalmatius was made Cesar (Idat.; Hieron. An. 340; Vict. Ces. p. 161; Anon, Vales. Dad 70 ; 
Chron. Pasch. p. 532; Vict. Hpit. p. 51; Oros. c. 28), making now four Ceesars and a nonde- 
script (cf. Anon. Vales. p. 476),— Constantine IT., Constantius, Constans, Dalmatius, and Han- 
nibalianus, among whom the world was now partitioned (Anon, Vales. p. 476; Zos. 2. 20 ; 
Vict. Lip7z. py 52) 


820. Last. Years. 


Later in this year, Constantine is known to have been at Jerusalem, where he dedicated a 
church (V. C. 4. 40; Chron. Pasch., but wrong year). It was also the year of the Synods of 
Tyre (Athanas. ¢c. Ar. 1. p. 788; V. C. 4.41; Theod. 1. 28). The same year, or early in the 
following one, Eusebius pronounced his tricennial oration (see Special Prolegomena). In 337 
the Great Emperor died at Ancyrona, near Nicomedia, just as he was preparing for an expedition 
against the Persians, and was buried in the Church of the Apostles, at Constantinople (cf. notes 
on Eusebius’ Life of Constantine).' 


CHAP TOR] it 
CHARACTER. 
§ 1. Lntroduction. 


A man’s character consists of an inherited personality enlarged, modified, or disfigured by his 
own repeated voluntary acts. A sufficiently exhaustive survey of such character may be made 
under the rubrics of: 1. Inherited characteristics. 2. Physical characteristics. 3. Mental char- 
acteristics. 4. Moral characteristics. 5. Religious characteristics. 

The character of Constantine has been so endlessly treated, with such utter lack of agree- 
ment, that it seems hopeless to try to reach any clear results in a study of it.‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” “How shall I go about it to find what sort of a man Constantine 
really was?” Certainly nothing can be gained by that method which chooses a few acts or char- 
acteristics to which shifting tests of various philosophies are applied. Nor can any haphazard 
selection and stringing together of traits give what is by its nature a synthesis of them all. Like 
any other scientific study, the first condition of method is that it be systematic. ‘Then, a char- 
acter generalization is worth just so much, no more, as the grounds on which it is based. To 
get a man’s character from secondary sources, from other men’s generalizations, is a hopelessly 
will-of-the-wisp effort. Again, another vice of characterization as usually practised is the inter- 
pretation of the whole by a part rather than the part by the whole. The individual act is thus 
made the standard of character. To get at what this personality called Constantine was there- 
fore requires a systematic survey of the primary sources with a view to getting the ensemd/e that 
the eccentric may be judged by the normal. In such survey the main thing is the body of ana- 
lyzed and grouped facts. The editor’s summary, like any summary, is worth only what the facts 
are worth. This method, however imperfectly carried out, is at least better than rambling 
' observations of incoherent phenomena; and has therefore been adopted in this attempt to find 
out what sort of a man this Constantine was ; Physically, Mentally, Morally, Spiritually. 
ee a a 


“4 The events and dates of these later periods have to do mainly | to which Eusebius devotes his attention so fully,—and are treated 


with theological matters, — the “ religious” activity of Constantine, | in the 7% C. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. A2t 


§ 2. Lnhertted Characteristics. 

The fact of the inheritance of character, virtues or vices as the case may be, curiously recog- 
nized in various nations and ancient philosophies (cf. Ribot. Piereuiy, NY. 187s, a.375-0\i5 
and even in the ten commandments, has reccived the clearer exposition of modern science. In 
view of it, a scientific study of character considers antecedent generations. ‘Biography rests 
properly on genealogy. Constantine’s father, Constantius Chlorus, was a man of great mildness, 
self-possession, and philosophic virtue, just, and a Neo-Platonist of the best type, a monotheist 
and philanthropist (cf. Sinclair, in Smith & W. 1. 661-2). Constantine is said to have in- 
herited his father’s strength, courage, personal appearance (Eumen. Puzteg. c. 4), piety (Pseud.- 
Leo, p. 83; cf Const. and Euseb. in V. C. 2. 49), and general virtues. The slur of Zosimus 
on the character of Constantine’s mother seems to have been quite gratuitous. Her relation to 
Constantius was in nowise incompatible with virtue, and the honor afterwards paid her, along 
with the indisputable good early training of Constantine which was with her, indicate a woman 
of unusual character. ‘The later enterprise and activity with the honors and responsibilities given 
her show her to have been of very considerable energy and ability. 


§ 3. Shy sical Characteristics. 


A graphic picture of his personal appearance is drawn by Cedrenus (p. 472-3). ‘‘ Constan- 
tinus Magnus was of medium height, broad-shouldered, thick-necked, whence his epithet Bull- 
necked. His complexion was ruddy, his hair neither thick nor crisp curling, his beard scanty 
and not growing in many places, his nose slightly hooked, and his eyes like the eyes of a lion. 


He was joyous of heart and most cheery of countenance.” ! 


Many points in this description are 
confirmed by others, some apparently contradicted. Taken in detail, his //eégh¢ was probably 
above medium. Over against this statement of Cedrenus (p. 472) that he was of middle height 
is that of the earlier Malalas (13. 1), who, while confirming the ruddiness of complexion, charac- 
terizes him as tall, and the explicit testimony of Eusebius, that among those with Diocletian 
“there was no one comparable with him for-height” (V. C. 1. 19), and likewise among those 
present at Niczea (V. C.3. 10). But a“ thick-necked ” form hardly belongs to the strictly “ tall” 
man, and a thick neck and broad shoulders would hardly belong to a form of “ distinguished 
comeliness,” if it were short (Lact.c. 18). It may be supposed therefore that he can be described 
as above medium height. Moreover, there would naturally have been more mention of height by 
Lactantius and Panegyrists if it had been very extraordipary. In respect of Counfenance he was 
undoubtedly handsome. The “ majestic beauty of his face’? mentioned by Theophanes (p. 29 ; 
cf. V. C. 1. 193; 3. 10) is confirmed by suggestions in the Panegyrists (e.g. Eumen. c. 17; Naz. 
c. 24), and all general testimony, and not belied by the coins. His Complexion was ruddy ; 
“reddish’’ in the expression of Cedrenus (p. 272), “fiery” in that of Malalas (13. 1). His 
Hair, rather thin and straight, scanty Beard, and “slightly hooked” sVose are shown also by the 
coins, where the nose varies from a pronounced Roman or ungraceful eagle’s beak to a very pro- 
portionate, slightly aquiline member. His /2yes were lion-like (Cedren.), piercingly bright (Paneg. 
313, c. 19; also Eumen.). His £xfresston was bright and joyous (Cedren.), characterized by 
“noble gravity mingled with hilarity” (Naz. Paneg. c. 24), by “serenity” and “cheerfulness” (cf. 
Euseb. V. C. 3. 11). In brief, he seems to have been a type of the sanguine temperament. 
Added to his beauty of face was an unquestioned beauty of form. His distinguished comeli- 
ness of Higvre (Lact. c. 18) is a favorite theme with his enthusiastic friend Eusebius, who says, 
“ No one was comparable with him for grace and beauty of person” (cf. Eumen..c. 173; 7% C. 1. 


1 Cf, Vict. Zpst. p. 51, where ‘bull-necked” is rendered as | seem to make it refer to energy and obstinate force of character, 
equal to “ scofter,” “ such according to phystognomical writers being | which is altogether better fiting the word and the phystognomuc al 
the character of stout men,’ Liddell and Scott, Lex. p. 1569. But | characteristic, 
the very proverb on which Victor bases this interpretation would 
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19; 3. 10), and that his figure was “manly and vigorous” (1. 20). The broad Shoulders and 
thick /Veck prepare one for the testimony to his great bodily Séength. The feats of personal 
valor in combat with the Sarmatian champions and the wild. beasts (cf. above), his personal 
energy in battle (e.g. before Verona ; cf. above), much special testimony (e.g. Eumen. Pineg. c. 4) 
and all the general testimony, show that the superlative language of Eusebius is well grounded, 
and interpreted with conservative imagination is to be taken as fact. According to him, “he so 
far surpassed his compeers in personal strength as to be a terror to them” (V7. C. 1. 19), and in 
respect of Vigor of body was such that at the Council of Nica his very bearing showed that he 
surpassed all present in “ invincible strength and vigor” ; while at the age of sixty or upwards, “he 
still possessed a sound and vigorous body, free from all blemish and of more than youthful 
vivacity ; a noble mien and strength equal to any exertion, so that he was able to join in martial 
exercises, to ride, endure the fatigues of travel, engage in battle,” &c. (Vict. 4. 53). In Bearing 
he was “manly” (V. C. 1. 20), self-possessed, calm (V7. C. 3. 11), dignified (“noble gravity,” 
Naz. c. 24; cf. Eumen. &c.), with “ majestic dignity of mien” (V. C. 3. 10) and serenity (V. C. 
3.10). In Manners he was “suave” (ervenns) (V. °C. 3. ro) and ““attable to all "(V9 C. 3. 
13). This singular affability was such, according to Lactantius (c. 18), as to endear him greatly 
to his soldiers. Over against this, however, must be set the statement of Victor, 74 that he 
was “a scoffer [¢rvisor] rather than suave [d/andis]” (Vict. Zprt. 51). But this seems founded 
on a false exegesis (cf. above) and withal there is no absolute contradiction. Moreover, all his 
intercourse with bishops, deputies, soldiers, citizens, barbarians, seems to have generally made a 
favorable impression, and such success without affability of manner would have been marvelous. 
In Dress his taste, late in life at least, became somewhat gorgeous. If he were reigning to-day, 
the comic papers would undoubtedly represent him, like some other good and great men, with 
exaggerated red neckties and figured waistcoats. He “always wore a diadem,” according to 
Victor, “pit, (p. 51), and according to many (Malal. 13. 7-8; Cedren.; Pseudo-Leo, &c.) 
“none of the emperors before him” wore the diadem at all. LEusebius’ description of his appear- 
ance at the Council of Nicaea would do credit to a Washington reporter on wedding-toilets ; he 
was “clothed in raiment which glittered, as it were, with rays of light, reflecting the glowing 
radiance of a purple robe, and adorned with the brilliant splendor of gold and precious stones” 
(Vs Gage to): 
§ 4. Mental Characteristics. 

According to his biographer-friend, Constantine was even more conspicuous for the excellence 
of his psychical qualities than his physical (J C. 1. 19). . Among these qualities are natural intelli- 
gence (V. C. 1. 19), sound judgment (7. C. 1. 19), well-disciplined power of thought (Theoph. 
p. 29), and peculiarly, as might be expected from his eye and general energy, penetration 


(Theoph. p. 29). In respect of ZducatHon, it is said on the one hand that he “reaped the 


advantages of a liberal education” (/ C. 1. 19), and particularly that he was thoroughly 
trained in the art of reasoning (V. C.) ; but according to Anonymous Vales. (p. 471), and also 
Cedrenus (p. 473), his literary education was scanty. If there was early lack, he made up 
for it afterwards with characteristic energy, for he attained very considerable erudition (of a 
sort) for an emperor, as is shown in his Ovation. According to Eutropius he was devoted to 
liberal studies. According to Lydus he was skilled both in the science of letters and the science 
of arms; for “if he had not excelled in both sciences, he would not have been made emperor of 
the Romans” (Lydus, de Afagisé. 3. 33),-—a somewhat subjective ground. Such was his devo- 
tion to study that, according to Eusebius (7 C. 4. 29), “he sometimes passed sleepless nights 
in furnishing his mind with divine knowledge.” The measure of his thoroughness may be 
gathered from the fact that his knowledge of Greek even, does not seem to have been very 
extensive — “with which he was not altogether unacquainted” (J C. 3. 13). His learning, as 
shown in his orations, is the learning of a man of affairs, and has many elements of crudity and 
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CONSTANTINEV THE GREAT. Aes 


consequent pretentiousness ; but he is not worse than many authors— much better than most 
royal authors. 

His learning had at least the excellent quality that it was radiated with reference to expression, 
as all sound learning must be. According to Eusebius, much of his time was spent in composing 
discourses,.many of which he delivered in public (V. C. 4. 29), and he continued to the last to 
compose discourses and to deliver frequent orations in public. 

The description by Eusebius of the character of his orations (V. C. 4. 24) seems to forbid 
any assumption of pure vanity as his motive. It is the most natural thing in the world that an 
emperor should make speeches, and that he should speak on scholastic or religious themes, and 
with the use of classical philosophy, mythology, and literature, should be no surprise in the days 
of President Harrison, Mr. Gladstone, and the Emperor William. There is no doubt he wrote 
and spoke vigorously and effectively to his soldiers, and on political and judicial matters (witness 
his laws), and his learned literary production is very fair amateur work, considering. In the 
Delivery of his speeches he seems to have had self-possession and modesty of manner, as e.g. 
at the Council of Nicza, where ‘he looked serenely around on the assembly with a cheerful 
aspect, and having collected his thoughts, in a calm and gentle tone . . . proceeded to speak”? 
(VY. C. 3.11). His Literary ste was somewhat inflated and verbose, but for this, compare 
Special Prolegomena, His Patronage of learning showed his interest in it. Following his father’s 
example and continuing his work, he encouraged the schools in Gaul (cf. above). Hosius and 
Husebius were his friends and counselors. He made Lactantius tutor to Crispus (Hieron. Chron.). 
He had copies of the Scriptures made and distributed (V. C. 3. 1). In short, he especially 
“encouraged the study of letters” (Vict. Zp‘. 51) in every way. 


§ 5. Moral Characteristics. 


(a) Ln relations with events, things, or persons. First of all, Constantine excelled in Zerg), 
that fundamental of all developed character: H1e was pre-eminent for masculine strength of char- 
acter (Theoph. p. 29), a man of energy (zr ¢ugens, Eutrop. 10. 1). This was manifested at every 
turn, in his successful military activity under Diocletian, in the decisive acts at the time of leaving 
him, in the prosecution of campaigns against Maximian, Maxentius, Licinius, in the wholesale 
way in which he pushed internal improvements, the building of Constantinople, the multiplication 
of Christian houses of worship, in his studies, in his law-making ; in short, in everything he touched 
there was the same teeming, resistless energy of the man. His Determination was “ bent on 
effecting whatever he had settled in his mind” (Eutrop. 10. 5). His Rapidrty of action when he 
rejoined his father is described by Lactantius as incredible (Lact. c. 24). He showed the same 
alacrity in his quick return and surprise of Maximian, in his first entry into Italy, and in his cam- 
paign against Licinius. This energy and activity rose to positive Zipetwosi/y, which led him at 
Verona, before Rome, and at Cibalis to plunge into the midst of battle, communicating his own 
resistless, indomitable, alert will to do, to his soldiers. Closely linked with these qualities was 
that personal Cowrage and Valor, inherited from his father (Paneg. 307, c. 3), mentioned by 
Eusebius (V@ C. t. 11), and explicitly or implicitly by almost every one. This most indubitable 
of all his qualities was witnessed to even by the scoffing Julian as “inexpressibly” great (Oraé. 
p. 13), and mentioned even in the work whose chief aim scems, almost, to detract from Constan- 
tine (Ces. p. 23). United with all these characteristics of greatness was a far-reaching Amdition. 
This on the one hand is represented to be an ambition for power and glory. He was “ exceed- 
ingly ambitious of military glory ” (Eutrop. ro. 7) ; “aspiring to the sovereignty of the whole world ae 
(Eutrop. 10.5). According to Zosimus, at the time of the appointment of Severus and Maximin, 
already having his mind set on attaining royalty he was roused to a greater desire by the honor 
conferred on Severus and Maximin, and this eager desire of power was already well known to many. 
On' the other hand, this ambition is represented to be a burning zeal for righting wrongs ; his 
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424 PROLEGOMENA. 


wars against Maxentius and Licinius real crusades, and his actual objective in all things the 
reform to be effected. Ifthe fruit proves the motive, this was so; for he consistently used or 
tried to use his power for what he thought public good. This he did in Gaul, after his victories, 
in his legislation, and in his internal improvements. 

In view of all this powerfulness of personality, it may be said of all successes of this “man 
of power” (Eutrop. 10. 5) what Eutropius says of his success in war, that it was great, “but not 
more than proportioned to his exertions” (Eutrop.).. With all this energy of personality, how- 
ever, he was far from being headstrong. On the contrary, he showed marked Prudence, resem- 
bling his father in this also (Paneg. 307, c. 3). Sustaining so long the delicate position at the 
court of Diocletian, all his provision for guarding the frontiers, his long-suffering in waiting to 
be confirmed Cesar, in waiting his opportunity to meet Maxentius, in waiting and getting every- 
thing in hand before meeting Licinius, his wise moderation in demand on the conquered, and the 
not pressing forward until he had everything well arranged, show this, and a high degree of 
Patience withal. his latter virtue was peculiarly characteristic whether exercised in respect of 
things or plans or people, and his great patience in listening to complaints (Naz. c. 24) is only a 
part of the whole. As he was patient, so he was distinguished for Perseverance, and “ firm and 
unshaken”’ (Theoph. p. 29) Steadfasiness. So great energy united with these other qualities 
barely needs testimony to suggest great /uithfulness to-his tasks in hand, as in that “ strict atten- 
tion to his military duties” which Lactantius says (c. 18) characterized him as a young man. In 
brief, his whole personality was a marked example of that balance of power and the measuring of 
remote ends which is included under the word Se/fcon/ro/, in the use of the philosophy of which 
he, as well as his father, was a disciple. In this exercise of his great energy towards himself he 
was recognized to be remarkable. ‘This self-control was manifested especially in his unusual 
Chastity. Asa young man he was marked by correct moral habits (prodis moribus, Lact. c. 18). 
The specific testimony of Eusebius to this (/% C.) would have comparatively little weight on a point 
like this,.and the same might be said, in a measure, of the testimony of the Panegyrists (Naz. c. 24 ; 
307, C. 43 313, C. 4), who mention this virtue. But panegyrical art would forbid the laudation 
of what was conspicuously lacking ; rather it would not be mentioned, and the general testimony 
goes to show at least a contemporary reputation for extraordinary continence, considering his 
time and environment. His relationship with Minervina hardly touches this reputation, whether 
she was wife or only legitimate concubine. The accusations and innuendoes of Julian, Cwsavs, 
have, in any fairly critical estimate, hardly more than the weight of some malignant gossip whose 
backbiting is from his own heart. “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Like Licinius, he seems to 
have been unable to understand that purity of heart which permitted the free companionship of 
women in social or religious life. Julian’s general charge of luxuriousness and sensuousness 
(p. 43, 306, 25, 38, 42, &c.) must be regarded largely in the same light; for this delight in 
soft garments, precious gems, games, and festivities was, if we can judge aright, in no sense 
“enervating pleasure and voluptuous indulgence”: for he was indefatigable in studies and works 
of all sorts, although it is perhaps to be referred to the vanity and love of display of which he is 
accused, and of which more later. 

(b) Zn relations with people. In general he was Amrad/e, — popular with the soldiers, popular 
even with his subdued enemies (Eutrop. 10. 7). Diocletian reminded Galerius (Lact. c. 18) that 
he was “ amiable,” and he must have been so; for he was “loved by soldiers”’ (Eumen. c. 16), 
and so “endeared to the troops” that in the appointment of Czesar he was “ the choice of every 
individual” (Lact. c. 18). This popularity he indeed “sought by every kind of liberality and 
obligingness ” (Eutr. 10. 7.), but what he sought he found. 

A very large element'in this popularity was the universal Afi/dness, Mercifulness, and Lorbear- 
ance which he showed. In these is found a class of characteristics which stand alongside his 
energy of character as peculiarly characteristic and great. “ He whose familiar habit it was 
to save men’s lives” (V. C. 4. 6), as a young man promised, in the opinion of Diocletian 
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(Lact. c. 18), to be “ milder and more merciful than his father.” Even in the opinion of Julian he 
was “far more humane (zpadrepov), and in very many other respects superior to others, as I would 
demonstrate if there were opportunity” (Julian, Oraz. p. 15) ; and he again (p. 96) speaks of him 
in laudatory terms as contrasted with the other emperors. Eusebius, as might be expected, is 
still stronger in expression, and sets Constantine “in contrast with tyrants who were stained with 
blood of countless numbers,” saying that in Constantine’s reign ‘the sword of justice lay idle,” 
and men were “rather constrained by a paternal authority than governed by the stringent power 
of the laws” (V. C. 3.1). This mercifulness he manifested on every occasion. “When Sigu- 
sium was on fire,” he directed greater effort towards saving it than he had to capturing it (Naz. 
Paneg. c. 21). At the taking of Rome he punished a certain few only of those most intimate with 
ec (Zos.), and even Zosimus notes the great joy and relief of people at the exchange of 
Constantine for Maxentius. It is noticeable that in the inscriptions the epithet ‘‘ clementissimus,” 
most rare of other emperors, is found a considerable number of times of him. So great was this 
mildness of conduct that he was “generally blamed for his clemency” (V. C. 4. 31), on the 
ground that crimes were not visited with their proper penalties. The testimony to this humane- 
ness of character is almost unlimited and conclusive, but there is more or less evidence which is 
urged in qualification or contradiction. It is rather a common thing to say that he was at first 
mild, but later pride of prosperity caused him greatly to depart from this former agreeable mild- 
ness of temper (Eutrop.). Then the execution of the various members of his own family (cf. discus- 
sion below), the exposure of prisoners to the wild beasts (Eumen. Paneg. c. 12), his severe decree 
against those who should conceal copies of the works of Arius (Socr. 1.9), his treatment of the 
Jews (Greg. Niceph., or at least his laws), and the severe penalties of some of his laws are among 
the points brought against him. But the remark of Eutropius is to be interpreted by the “ former 
agreeable mildness of temper,” to which he himself witnesses, and the fact that this latter period 
was that where the points of view of the two men had widely diverged. The exposure of 
prisoners to wild beasts was no evidence of cruelty in itself; for under the customs then prevailing 
it might have been cruelty to his subjects not to have done this, and his treatment of the bar- 
barian enemies is rather to be interpreted in the light of the testimony of Eutropius that he 
“left on the minds of the barbarians [Goths] a strong remembrance of his kindness” (10. 7). 
His treatment of his family is discussed elsewhere, but whatever its bearings may be, there is no 
just historico-psychological ground whatever for the use of the word which is so freely bandied, — 
cruelty. Cruel he was not in any sense. Even the extreme of the Panegyrist who says to him, 
“you are such by inheritance and destiny that you cannot be cruel”’ (Humen. Paneg. c. 14), 1s 
nearer the truth. The penalties of his laws lay him open in a degree to a charge of growing severity ; 
but it was great, if sometimes mistaken and overzealous, regard for what he deemed the public 
welfare, and on quite a different plane from anything which we express as cruelty. Though with 
the growing conservatism of a man who finds his purposes of mercy continually perverted and his 
indulgences abused, he yet remained to the end of his life most merciful and mild compared with 
those who went before and who followed. 

This fact becomes more clear in seeing how he excelled in kindred virtues. The Patience 
already mentioned, distinguished forbearance, and undoubted benevolence, or at least generosity, 
are traits which group with mercy and have no fellowship with cruelty. And these he had. He 
showed distinguished /orvécarance, and that oftentimes, as in a disturbance at Antioch, where he 
“applied with much forbearance the remedy of persuasion” (V. C. 3.59). The outrageous 
conduct of those who, in the Arian disturbances, dared “‘ even to insult the statues of the emperor 
. . . had little power to excite his anger, but rather caused in him sorrow of spirit” (/% C. 
3. 4), “and he endured with patience men who were exasperated against himself.’ These words 
are by Eusebius, to be sure ; but his conduct with Donatists, Arians, Maximinianus, and Licinius, 
in individual and on the whole, show that in fact he did habitually exercise great forbearance. 
To this was added much activity of positive Avadness. On first accession he “ visited with much 
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considerate kindness all those provinces” (V. €. p. 23). This kindness was shown throughout 
his reign, and brightly illustrated in his treatment of the persecuted Christians from the begin- 
ning, — in his acts in Gaul, in his famous toleration edict, in his letter to Maximin, and in his 
acts throughout. After his victory over Maxentius came the. edict that those wrongfully deprived 
of their estates should be permitted to enjoy them again, . . . unjustly exiled were recalled and 
freed from imprisonment (Iuseb. V. C.1. 41). After the victory over Licinius he recalled Chris- 
tian exiles, ordered restitution of property, released from labor in mines, from the solitude of 
islands, from toil in public works, &c., those who had been oppressed in these ways (7 C. 
p. 70-71). There is strong concensus of testimony toa very lovable habitual exercise of this trait 
in his “ readiness to grant hearing,” “ patience in listening,” and “kindness of response ”’ to those 
whose complaints he had patiently listened to (Naz. 24). He was most excellent (commodis- 
simus) to hear embassies and complaints of provinces (Vict. “prt. p. 51),— a testimony which 
is borne out by the facts. His Generosity is equally undoubted. His magnificent gifts and 
largesses to the army were still remembered in the time of Julian (Ovaé. p. 13). His constant 
and lavish giving to the Christians is Eusebius’ unending theme: but it was not to the churches 
alone; for we read of his munificence to heathen tribes (V. C. 2. 22), his liberality to the poor 
(V. C. 1. 43) in giving money for clothing, provision for orphans and widows, marriage portions 
for virgins, compensation to losers in law suits (VS Gr4e4). Atewas “starcely possible tobe 
near {him avithout benefit?) (i21C. ir lagu "ch W.-C. 3; 16) gu225 4. 44). 

Though slow to serve some friends through suspicion (i.e. @vdivs thus explained), he was “ ex- 


ceedingly generous towards others, neglecting no opportunity to add to their riches and honors’’ 
(Eutrop. ro. 7). “With royal magnificence he unlocked all his treasures and distributed 
his gifts with rich and high-souled liberality” (Vv. C. 3. 1). He seems to have carried it rather 
to excess, even on the showing of Eusebius. ‘No one could request a favor of the emperor, 
and fail of obtaining what he sought. ... He devised new dignities, that he might invest a 
larger number with the tokens of his favor” (V. C. 4.2). It is worth giving the account by 
Eusebius of this conduct in full here. He says (V. C. 4.54) that this “was a virtue, however, 
which subjected him to censure from many, in consequence of the baseness of wicked men, who 
ascribed their own crimes to the emperor’s forbearance. In truth, I can myself bear testimony 
to the grievous evils which prevailed during those times: I mean the violence of rapacious and 
unprincipled men, who preyed on all classes of society alike, and the scandalous hypocrisy of 
those who crept into the church. . . . His own benevolence and goodness of heart, the genuine- 
ness of his own faith, and his truthfulness of character induced the emperor to credit the profes- 
sions of those reputed Christians who craftily preserved the semblance of sincere affection for his 
person. ‘The confidence he reposed in such men sometimes forced him into conduct unworthy 
of himself, of which envy took advantage to cloud in this respect the luster of his character.” 
There seems, therefore, some ground for the charge of Prodigality, that he “wasted public money 
in many useless buildings, some of which he shortly after destroyed because they were not built 
to stand” (Zos.), and (Zos. p. 104) “gave great largesses to ill-deserving persons, mistaking 
profusion for munificence ” (ri yap dowriay ayetro piAotiwiay). Zosimus adds that to do this, 
he “imposed severe taxes on all, so severe that fathers were obliged to prostitute their daughters 
to raise the money, that tortures were employed, and in consequence whole villages depopulated.” 
This testimony is, however, by one bitterly prejudiced, who regarded money spent on Christian 
houses of worship as worse than wasted, and indicates only what appears from Eusebius as well, 
that expenditures for cities, schools, and churches built, and for other matters, must have been 
enormous. But so, too, they were enormous under other emperors, and Constantine, at least, 
instead of spending on debauchery, seems to have had something to show for it. As to taxes, 
Zosimus would undoubtedly sympathize with the Kentucky moonshiners in their “ oppression ” 
by revenue officers, if he were here now and Constantine were President, and would fulminate 
in the daily papers against the wicked party which by its wicked tariff compels men to marry 
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their daughters to rich husbands in order to get their taxes paid,—and incidental luxuries 
supplied. But that does not say that an exorbitant tariff, to supply “jobs” which shall furnish 
rich “spoils”? for those who have “pulls” out of the pockets of the many, is good ; yet this, 
in modern phrase, is about what Constantine did. Constantine’s trust in his friends and gencr- 
osity to the unworthy, with its consequences on the tax-payers, reminds strikingly of some of our 
own soldier-presidents, whom we love and admire without approving all their acts. And yet, on 
the other hand, much of the expenditure was for solid improvement, and could only be criticised 
by those who now oppose expenditures for navy, for improved postal service, public buildings, 
subsidies, &c.; though yet, again, his wholesale way of doing things also reminds one of the large 
generosity of some modern politicians in their race for popularity, with their Pension, Education, 
River and Harbor, and what not liberalities out of the pockets of the people. But whatever 
unwisdom may have been mingled, all this profusion shows in him a generosity of character which 
was at least amiable, and in the main genuine. His generosity took also the form of //ospitalin, 
as shown by his entertainings at the Council of Nica (/@ C. 4.49). With all these qualities of 
amiable popularity there seems to have been joined a yet more fundamental element, of perma- 
nent influence among men, in a spirit of /wsf#ce so marked that the claim of the Panegyrist is 
hardly too sweeping when he says that “all who took refuge with him for whatever cause he 
treated justly and liberally” (Paneg. 307. 5) —if there is added “up to his light and ability.” 
Closely linked with this again is that “ Unébending righteousness” of which ‘Theophanes (p. 29) 
speaks. And to all these qualities was added that synthesis of qualities, —a remarkable Zac¢ in 
his intercourse with men, a trait typically exemplified in his conduct at the Council of Nicwa, 
where “the emperor gave patient audience to all alike, and reviewed every proposition with 
steadfast attention, and by occasionally assisting the arguments of cach party in turn, he grad- 
ually disposed even the most vehement disputants to a reconciliation, . . . persuading some, 
convincing others by his reasonings, praising those who spoke well, and urging all to unity of 
sentiment, until at last he succeeded in bringing them to one mind and judgment respecting 
every disputed question” (V. C. 3. 13). 

But success with men and popularity seem to have opened that pitfall of success, — Vanity, — 
and it is charged that he fell thereinto, although there is testimony to the exact contrary. 
According to Victor (fi/. p. 51) he was “immeasurably greedy of praise.” This agrees with, and 
is at the same time modified by Eutropius’ testimony to his ambition for glory and for honorable 
popularity (10. 7), and his apparently complacent reception of the outrageous flattery of Optatian 
(cf. his letter), seems at least to show some weakness in this direction. So again his tendency 
toward A/agnificence, as shown in his assuming the diadem and his dress in general (cf. above), 
‘in the splendor of banquets as witnessed by his approving friend (/ C. 3. 15), his desire to do 
on a large scale whatever he did, whether in the building of cities or splendid houses of worship, 
or in book-binding ornamentations of pearls and gems. And yet again it is shown in what seems 
at this distance his Cowcer¢, sublime in its unconsciousness in reckoning himself a sort of thirteenth, 
but, it would seem, a facile princeps apostle, in the disposition for his burial, “anticipating with 
extraordinary fervor of faith that his body would share their title with the apostles themselves. 
... He accordingly caused twelve coffins to be set up in this church, like sacred pillars, in 
honor and memory of the apostolic number, in the centre of which his own was placed, having 
six of theirs on either side of it” (V. C. 4. 60). One ckn seem to read in this a whole history 
of unblushing flattery, and it reminds that Eunapius (Vic. @des. p. 41) has spoken of his pleasure 
in the stimulant of “intoxicating flartery.” Still it is not to be supposed that this was a peculiarly 
weak vanity or an absorbing one. The testimony to his Afodesty (V. C. 3. 10), though by Eusc- 
bius, is too circumstantial to be wholly unreal, and the testimony to his 77 /’fy in his “ indigna- 
tion at excessive praise” (/. C. 4. 48), and the records of Eusebius that he “was not rendered 
arrogant by these plaudits nor uplifted by the praises ” (Euseb. V. C. 1. 39), and of the Chronicon 


Paschale (p. 521) that “he was not at all puffed up by the acclamations,” evidently represent a 
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genuine thing. ‘This mixed character is too frequently met with to be incomprehensible. Real 
power, recognizing its own success, glad of the recognition of others, not at bottom because of 
cold vanity, but from warm appreciation of human friendliness, became through success in carry- 
ing out what seemed to him, and were, divine plans, fired with the thought that he was the 
especial and necessary minister of God, that his thoughts and will were directly touched by the 
Divine Will and thus that whatever he thought or willed was infallible. 


He is not unlike some 
modern rulers. 


The spirit, though one of real vanity, or egotism at least, has an element of 
nobleness in it, and in most of its manifestations commands respect along with the smile. The 
accusation of Zosimus of Arrogance “ when he had attained to the sole authority,” and that he 

“gave himself up to the unrestrained exercise of his power,”’ must be interpreted like those of other 

un-Christian witnesses, in the light of the fact that his actions worked relative hardships to the 
non-Christians, and that very justice to the Christians would seem injustice to them, and if Con- 
stantine was more than just, his generosity was at some one’s expense. His energy of execution 
and constant success, with his dominating idea of a Divine mission, would naturally engender this 
faith in his own infallibility ; for what is arrogance but this vanity joined with power? His action 
toward schismatics — Donatists, Arians, or orthodox troublers of his peace —was such as to suggest 
some degree of this vice. Yet his success in keeping the followers of the old religion fairly molli- 
fied, and his generally successful tact, showed that this was in no sense a dominating and unrelieved 
characteristic. ‘Two other weaknesses closely allied with these are also imputed to Constantine : 
Fealousy, as illustrated by the statement that “wishing to minimize the deeds of his predecessors, 
he took pains to tarnish their virtues by giving them jocose epithets” (Dion. Cont. 2 [ Miiller, 
p- 199]; cf. Vict. Zp7t. p. 51), and Swspictousness (Kutrop. 10. 7) ; for which latter, a man who 
had survived as many plots as he had, might well be excused. Again and again and again he 
trusted men, and they deceived him. His conduct with Maximian shows that at least in the 
beginning, before he had had so much experience of untrustworthiness, he was remarkably free 
from this. A much more serious charge is that of /arfhlessness preferred by Zosimus, who says 
(2. 28), “in violation of his oaths (for this was customary with him)” and twice repeats the 
charge. Eusebius, on the other hand, tells what great pains Constantine took not to be the one 
to break peace with Licinius (V. C.). One is worth as little as the other. The charge seems 
to rest mainly or wholly on his conduct towards Licinius, in beginning war and in putting him to 
death. A small boy once held a smaller boy in a firm grip, but agreed to spare him the cuffing 
he deserved because he was smaller. ‘The smaller small boy promptly set his teeth in the leg 
of the larger small boy, and was properly cuffed for it. Thereupon the smaller small boy’s big 
brother was filled with indignation, which he manifested by seeking and finding the same fate. 
The indignation in behalf of Licinius scems to be in large measure big brother indignation -—— 
indignation with the wrong party. He appears to have been one of those who held a compact 
to be binding on the other party only. It wasn’t in the bargain that he should persecute the 
Christians, or in the other bargain that he should plot his benefactor’s overthrow. That king in 
Scripture who took back his promise to forgive a debt of ten thousand talents was not faithless. 

(c) Ln relations with his family. We was a filial Son, having the confidence of his father, as 
shown in his wish of succession, and showing his mother all honors when he came to power (cf. 
coins showing her position as empress, and V. C.). “And well may his character be styled blessed 
for his filial piety as well as on other grounds” (V. C. 3. 47)- 

- It is in this relation to his family, however, that the most serious attacks on the character of 
Constantine have been made. Eutropius says: “ But the pride of prosperity caused Constantine 
greatly to depart from his former agreeable mildness of temper. Falling first upon his own 
relatives, he put to death his son, an excellent man ; his sister’s son, a youth of amiable disposition ; 
soon afterwards his wife ; and subsequently many of his friends.” This has been a battle-ground 
of accusation or excusation in all the centuries. The testimony is very meagre and uncertain, but 
this shuch may be said: 1. That any jury would regard the fact of deaths as evidenced. It is 
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witnessed by Eutrop. (10. 6), Zos., Vict., Hieron., &c. 2. That he was unjustifiable is not 
proven. In respect to the death of l‘austa, at least, there was probably just cause; whether love 
intrigue or other intrigue, there seems to have been some real occasion. The death of Crispus, 
too, was from no mere suspicions, but on apparently definite grounds of distrust. It is historical 
assumption to say that he had no good grounds, whatever these may have been — illicit relation- 
ship with Fausta or more probably political intrigue. At the worst, he was put to death on false 
but, at the time, apparently true accusation: what has been done by judges and juries of the 
best intention! Of Licinius, his sister’s son, it can hardly be said that he had the same reason, 
as he was still a boy. But remembering the inherited character of Licinius, and noticing the 
curious fact that the cordiality between Constantia and Constantine was peculiarly great to the end, 
it seems as if there must have been some mitigating circumstance. In all historical candor it 
looks as if there had been some general intrigue against Constantine which had been met in 
this way ; but the fairest verdict to enter is “causes unknown.” 

In estimating the characteristic value of the acts it must be noted, 1. That it has in no sense 
the character of private execution. The emperor was judge. Even if he mistook evidence and 


put to death an innocent man, it was as when a judge does the same. 2. That the relative moral 
character of punishments inflicted is. conditioned by the custom of punishment. An English 
judge of the past was not as cruel in hanging a man for theft, as a modern one in applying the 
extreme penalty of the law to an offense with mitigating circumstances, would be. 3. That all law 
of evidence, all rhyme and reason, says that any man’s any act is to be interpreted in the light of 
his general character. Where evidence is lacking or doubtful, such evidence of general character 
has actual weight, and may be conclusive. In application to these acts note (@) The peculiar 
forbearance which Constantine exercised toward Maximian. (4) The conclusive universal testi- 
mony to the general mildness of his character and his habitual mercifulness. In view of this, it is 
to be judged that there was some real, or appearing, great ground of judicial wrath. 4. That Con- 
stantine had suffered from plots on the part of his own relatives over and over again, and spared, 
and been plotted against again, as in the cases of Maximian, Bassianus, and Licinius. 5. That 
they were not put to death “in a gust of passion” at once, but in successive acts. In view of 
these things it is fair and just to say that they were put to death on grounds which seemed just 
and for the welfare of society, and their deaths in no sense indicate cruelty or unnaturalness on 
the part of Constantine. Even the death of Licinius must be interpreted by the political ethics 
of the times and its circumstances. So long as sentimentalists continue to send bouquets to 
murderers and erect monuments to anarchists, they will regard execution, even legal execution, 
as prima facie evidence of cruelty, and the killing of a murderer in self-defense, or the hanging 
of a traitor, ascrime. Constantine’s whole character ensures that if he thought he could have 
spared them, or any one, with safety, he would have done so.° 

In general he was a faithful Avsdand as respects marital virtue, and a good father. He took 
care that his children should be well educated. Crispus was under Lactantius (Hieron.), and 
the others perhaps under Arborius (“ Auson. de Prof. Burdig. 16’’) ; at allevents, he had the most 
accomplished teachers of secular learning to instruct in the art of war, and in political and legal 
science (I”. C. 4. 51), and both by his own instruction and that of men of approved piety, took 
special pains with their religious training. He early appointed them to offices of authority, and 
distributed the empire among them. 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that the various tales of the re- | maintains also that he was not the son of Constantine, but the ille- 


. ns . oo : i ee ae at mw 
morse of Constantine for the death of Crispus are mythical. The | gitimate son of Licinius by a slave woman, 


tale of Sopater has been mentioned. ‘That of Codinus (De signe 3 On this question compare especially monographs of Girres and 
Cp. p. 62-63), also that, “in regret for death of Crispus, he erected | Sceck. See under Literature, where other titles, e.g. Hug and 
a statue of pure silver with the inscription,‘ My unjustly treated | Wegnerus, will also be found. In general, the remark of Luder- 


. . « | ¢ ry ge 204% 58) qe vali “'The arvu- 
son,’ and did penance besides,” falls into the same category. mann (Lipsius, Thvol. Yasiod. 1886, p. 108) is valid, * Phe argu 
2 Seeck (Ztschr.f. wiss. Theol. 1890, p. 73) maintains that it is | ments against Constantine's Christianity, which are drawn from his 
* . . ~ rym tee , “y “ reake ” 
established (“ urkundlich fest") that Licinius was still living in 336, moral character, have ever been the weakest, 


in which case he would have been more than twenty years old, He 
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(d) Zn relations with friends. His general conduct toward his friends was marked by very 
great liberality (cf. above). Iutropius speaks emphatically of this even while he uses the expres- 
sion which has been such a puzzle to all, that “toward some of his friends he was double” (or 
dangerous), a phrase which is interpreted by Johannes Ant. ‘as meaning “ to some of friends false 
(unsound, trovAws) and unsafe (unwholesome, oby fyas) ”? (ed. Miiller 4. p. 602-3). His uni- 
form effort to please his friends has been discussed above. 

(e) Ln relations with society. 1. As General he seems to have been popular with his own 
soldiers (cf. above), inspiring them with enthusiasm and energy. Toward hostile soldiers he was 
merciful (cf. above), not following up an advantage further than was necessary, and toward con- 
quered enemies unusually forbearing ; e.g. at Sigusium, at Rome, with Maximian, with Licinius, and 
with the Goths (cf. above). His gencralship is characterized by careful provision for the guarding 
of his rear, and by rapidity of movement and dash in actual conflict. 2. As Legislator he 
“enacted many laws, some good, but most of them superfluous, and some severe” (Eutrop. ro. 8). 
He seems to have had a weakness for law-making which, at all events, shows a characteristic 
respect for law little shared by his early contemporaries. Of course Eutropius would consider all 
laws in favor of Christians superfluous. Laws for the abolition of idolatrous practices, for the 
erection of Christian houses of worship, observance of the Lord’s Day (/ C. 4. 23), permitting 
cases to be tried before bishops (Soz. 1.9; Euseb. 77, 2. 10. 7; Cod. Theod. Tit. de episc. 2), 
&c., would surely seem so. But even in other laws Constantine seems to have had at times an 
abnormal zeal for law-making, when his energies were not occupied in war or church-building. 
The laws were generally wise and, at the least, benevolently or righteously meant. Such were the 
abolition of crucifixion (Vict. Cvs.) and of glacitatorial shows (V7. C. 4. 25 ; Socr. 1.8; C. Theod. 
i522. 1),\thedawithat the families of slavésayere: not to be separated: (GC. Theod:, 2423) Arhat 
forbidding the scourging of debtors (C. Theod. 7. 3), and that repressing calumny (Vict. Zpv4. 51). 
Among the “severe” laws were such as punished certain forms of illicit intercourse with death. 
3. As Statesman his policy was broad and far-reaching. He fully organized and carefully 
established one section of his territory before he enlarged. He changed the whole constitution 
of the empire, both civil and military (cf. Wordsworth, in Smith & W.). He inaugurated reforms 
in finance, and especially was most assiduous in the matter of internal improvements, restoring 
and building from one end of the empire to the other. The great characteristic consummation 
of his reign was the union of Church and State, over which men are still divided as to whether it 
was a tremendous blessing or a tremendous curse. ‘Tremendous it surely was in its shaping power 
on world history. (Compare numerous titles under Literature.) The general statement of 
Eutropius that “in the beginning of his reign he might have been compared to the best princes, 

in the latter part only to those of a middling character,’ must be interpreted by the fact that 
during the latter part of his reign he was so associated with Christianity, in itself a falling away in 
the eyes of the old religionists. His reign was one of order and justice such as few were, and 
an order out of chaos, a reign in which it could be peculiarly said that “ chastity was safe and 
marriage protected’ (Naz. c. 38), where a man’s life and property were secure as under few of 
the Roman emperors. It is idle to refuse the title of Great to a man who, from the beginning, 
followed a consistent, though developing policy, organized the interior, and securely guarded the 
frontier of his empire at each enlargement, and finally unified the whole on such a basis as to 
secure large internal prosperity and development. 


§ 6. Religious Characteristics. 


Was Constantine a Christian? This vain question has to be considered, hardly discussed. 
The interminable opinions, one way or the other, are for the most part wise-seeming, meaningless 
generalizations. Like any generalized statement, it is conditioned by the point of view of the 
author. When ten men answered the question ‘ What is a Christian?” in ten different ways, who 
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shall say what any one is? This has veen the difficulty. One does not conceive of Christianity 
apart from baptismal regeneration. The question has then narrowed to one of baptism. Con- 
stantine was not a Christian until just before his death. Another has some other test. Another 
is not a Christian himself, and so on. A good Biblical, Protestant starting-point is to say he was 
a Christian as soon as he believed in Christ, and that the evidence of faith is in confession and 
action. Already, before his campaign into Italy, he seems to have been in intimate contact with 
the Christians. Hosius was probably already one of his advisers. The young emperor had 
inherited his father’s piety (Paneg. 307, c. 5), and was inclined to monotheism. The words of 
advisers must have made him think at least, and he seems to have made a sort of test of believing 
at the time of the famous “vision of the cross,” whatever that may have been. Judging from 
the way men think and feel their way to faith, it seems psychologically probable that, feeling his 
way along to that point, he tried faith and, having success, he substantially believed from that time 
on. Certainly from a very early period after this, the evidences begin to be clear and increasingly 
so as presumably his faith itself became more clear and fixed. Vhe account in Eusebius of the 
process of thought by which he inclined toward Christianity has the greatest plausibility. He 
says that “considering the matter of Divine assistance, it occurred to him that those who had 
relied on idols had been deceived and destroyed, while his father... had honored the one 
Supreme God, had found him Saviour, &c. . . . he judged it folly to join in the idle worship of 
those who were no gods ... and felt it incumbent on him to honor no other than the God of 
his father.” The nature of the vision of the cross, whether a miracle, a natural phenomenon, or 
only a dream, does not affect the probability of the account by Eusebius of what followed it 
(V. C. 1.32). “At the time above specified, being struck with amazement at the extraordinary 
vision, and resolving to worship no other God save him who had appeared to him, he sent for 
those who were acquainted with the mysteries of his doctrines, and inquired also what God was. 
... They affirmed that he was God, the only begotten Son of the one and only God,” and 
-he thereupon “made the priests of God his counsellors and deemed it incumbent on him to 
honor the God who had appeared to him, with all devotion.” According to Sozomen, “it is uni- 
versally admitted Constantine embraced the. religion of the Christians previous to his war with 
Maxentius and prior to his return to Rome and Italy; and this is evidenced by the dates of the 
laws yhich herenacted "in “favor of relivion” \(Soz. "15°55 ef. 1-3). “'Philostorgius’ (1. 6), “in 
conformity with all other writers,” ascribes to the victory over Maxentius (Photius. 7/74). ‘This 
is confirmed; too, by the remark of the’ Panegyrist (313, c.'4 ;‘cf.'c. 2° and c/ rr), that he con- 
ducted the war by Divine instruction, and the famous inscription on the triumphal arch, “7as/actu 
Divinitatis.” According to Augustine he was at the time of the petition of the Donatists, “ mind- 
ful of the hope which he maintained in Christ” (August. con/ra itt, Pet. Bk. II. c. 92, p. 205). 

The tales of his baptism at this time, or by Sylvester at all, are pure fables (cf. under Zhe ALy¢ht- 
cal Constantine), but it appears from antecedent probability, from testimony, and from his early 
subsequent identification with the Christians that he became fairly convinced at this time. His 
letters concerning the council at Arles, to be sure, have little direct evidence, but enough to show 
that he regarded the Christian religion as the worship of that one supreme God, and in them 
Hosius was already his trusted adviser. But in his letters to Chrestus (314) he speaks of those 
who are “ forgetful of their own salvation and the reverence due to the most holy faith,” and if 
his Ietter to the bishops after the council at Arles —a letter full of expressions like “Christ the 
Saviour,” “ brethren beloved,” “I who myself await the judgment of Christ,” “our Saviour” *— 
be genuine, Constantine was well advanced in his commitment in 314; but whether it is or not, 


sidered it is a surprise to find it at this stage of Constantine's life. 
Still, itis not unlike his later productions, and it is not impossible to 


1 It scems to have been frequently accepted as such—in the 
collections of councils, by the editor of Optatus, Ceillier, &c. It 


first appeared in the edition of Optatus, among the monuments re- | think of its having been written in the enthusiasm of a successfully 
lating to the Donatists gathered by him. These monuments are | ended enterprise. It would seem (unless there be some confirma- 
from one single though tolerably ancient MS., and no source for | tory study of the letter, not now at hand) that a cautious criticism 


this is quoted, though the sources of others are given. In itself con- | would base nothing on this letter alone, 
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the fact of his Christian advisers, of his laws in behalf of Christians, and various substantial favors 
to them, his recognition of their God as his one God, makes it almost idle to discuss the question, 
Was Constantine a Christian in 314? What is a Christian? He seems to have been. The type 
was that of many a business-man church-member of to-day — Christians, but ncither over-well- 
instructed, nor dangerously zealous in the exercise of his faith. It must be remembered that 
during these earlier years his confession of his faith and identification of himself with the Chris- 
tians was conditioned by his relation to the old religion. Such a change was a radical novelty. 
His position was not yet secure. He had to use his utmost tact to keep all elements in hand. 
He was conditioned just as a modern Christian emperor or president, a majority of whose political 
advisers and subjects or electors are non-religious. He had great problems of political organiza- 
tion to effect, and was immersed in these. ‘The only matter of surprise is that he grew so rapidly. 
There is no ground whatever for supposing that he dissembled to the end, or even at all. To say 
that his retaining the title of pontifex maximus, or making concessions respecting the old worship, 
or allowing soothsayers to be consulted, or even the postponement of his baptism, indicate this, 
is critical absurdity in the face of evidence.’ ‘Testimony, both heathen and Christian, to the 
openness of his action is complete, and the testimony of his acts — such, e.g., as the law for the 
observance of Sunday — conclusive. Later, at least, he “most openly destroyed temple worship 
and built Christian houses of worship” (Iunap. Ia des. 37, ed. Boiss. p. 20). From the 
defeat of Licinius on, edicts, letters, speeches, acts of all sorts, testify to a most unequivocal adop- 
tion of the Christian religion. [Eusebius hardly overstates in saying that “he maintained a contin- 
ual testimony to his Christianity, with all boldness and before all men, and so far was he from 
shrinking from an open profession of the Christian name, that he rather desired to make it mani- 
fest to all that he regarded this as his highest honor” (7. C. 3. 2). Really the question whether 
he considered himself, or was considered, a Christian at and after the time of the Council of 
Nicza is too idle even to mention, if it had not been gravely discussed. In the opinion of the 
bishops there he was “most pious” and “dear to God” (4. synod. in Socr. 1. 9 ; Theodoret, 
1. 8). On his part, letters are full of pious expression and usually begin or end or both with 
“beloved brethren.” To the council itself he describes himself as “ fellow-servant” of “ Him 
who is our common Lord and Saviour.” Another more considerable position is that all that 
indisputable external connection with Christianity was pure political expediency, that he was 
a shrewd politician who saw which way the wind was blowing, and had skill to take advantage of 


it. That Constantine was not a Christian in the strict sense even to the end of his life was the. 


position of Keim. Burckhardt regards him as a pure politician, without a touch of Christian life. 
Brieger (1880) says we have not grounds to decide either way, whether he was “a godless 
egoistic fatalist or had a more or less warm religious or even Christian interest,” but that the 
fixed fact is, that it was not because of his inner belief in the Christian religion that he showed 
favor to the Christians. Ina brief attempt to get some basis in the sources, the enthusiastic 
testimony of Eusebius and other writers, explicit as it is, may be quite disregarded, even the 
testimony to facts, such as his practice of giving thanks (J C. 1. 39), of invoking Divine aid 
(Euseb. V. C. 2, 4, 6, 13; Soz. 2. 34), of his erecting a place of prayer in his palace (Soz. 1. 8), 
of his fasting (V. C. 2. 41), of his having a stated hour of prayer (/. C. 4. 22), although all these 
are interesting. ‘The documents, however, unless by supremely uncritical rejection, can be regarded 
as fundamental sources. <A brief analysis of these, even though imperfect, will furnish grounds 
on the basis of which those who apply various tests may apply them. Starting from his faith in 
Christ, surely the center of Christianity, he believed Christ to be Son of God, “God and the Son 
of God the author of every blessing” (.S. C.), the revealer of the Father, who has “revealed 
a pure light in the person of Thy Son...and hast thus given testimony concerning Thyself” 
(S. C. 1), proceeding from the Father (S. C.), and incarnate, his incarnation having been pre- 


1 His saying before baptism is discussed in the 7”, C. 4. 2, notes, 
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dicted also by the prophets. He believed this Son of God to be his Saviour (Ad Tyr., Ad Ant, 
Ad Huseb., &c.) “our common Lord and Saviour” (4d Fused.), “our Saviour, our hope, 
and our life” (Ad ecc/. Al). He believed in his miraculous birth (.S. C.) and in his death 
for our deliverance (4d Mic.; cf. Ad Afac. &c.); “the path which leads to everlasting life” 
(S.C. 1), “a precious and toilsome” work (4d used.), and in his ascension into heaven 
(S.C. 1). He believedin “God the Father” (4d Zused. 2), “Almighty” (Ad Eused.), Lord 
of all (Ad Euseb. 2), and the Holy Ghost (dd ecc?. Al; cf. S. C.). He believed in “Divine 
Providence” (4d Hecl. Al.; Ad Alex. et Ar.; Ad. Euseb.1), God the preserver of all men 
(Ad Alex. et Ar.), who sees all things (Ad Syn. Wic.), who is near us and the observer of all our 
actions (S. C.), and “under the guidance of whose Almighty hand” he is (Ad Prov. Pad), that 
all things-are regulated by the determination of his will (4d@ Hwseb.). He believed in the exis- 
tence of a personal devil (4d /'cc/. A/.). He believed in the future life (4d Prov. Pal.), “the 
only true life” (S. C. 12), the “strife for immortality” (4d Zused.), to which those may aspire 
who know Him (S. C. 12). He believed in future rewards and punishments (4a@ Prov. Pal; S. 
C. 23). He believed in the inspiration of the Scriptures (Ad /ccd. AZ). He loved God (Ad Euseb. 
2; V. C. 2.55), and considered it his chief work in life to glorify Christ (8. C.). He loved his 
fellow-men, being disposed “to love you with an enduring affection” (4d Anz; V. C. 3. 60, 
&c.), and recognized it as virtue in others (8, c. rr). To him, God, in general, is the source of 
all blessings (Ad Prov. Pal.; S. C., &c.). “I am most certainly persuaded,” he says, “that I 
myself owe my life, my every breath, in short, my very inmost and secret thoughts to the favor of 
the Supreme God” (4d Prov. Pal.). He recognizes contrition as a requisite for pardon (Ad. 


Prov. Pal.), and that it is the power of God which removes guilt (Ad Zused.). In the conduct 


of life. Our Saviour’s words and precepts are a model, as it were, of what our life should be” 
(ACMARLS VOC? 2.560)? 

Expositions of his doctrinal and ethical positions might be multiplied almost without end from 
the many and fruitful sources, but a few specimens in his own expression will best show the 
spirit of his religious life. A most suggestive and beautiful sketch of Christ’s ministry on earth 
too long to quote here may be found in his Oration (ch. 15), but the following selections will give 
the idea: ; 

A description of the inner Christian hfe. ‘For the only power in man which can be ele- 
vated to a comparison with that of God is sincere and guiltless service and devotion of heart to 
Himself, with the contemplation and study of whatever pleases Him, the raising our affections 
above the things of earth, and directing our thoughts, as far as we may, to high and heavenly 
objects?’ GS. ‘Cara: 

A description of the outer Christian life. “Compare our religion with your own. Is 
there not with us genuine concord, and unwearied love of others? If we reprove a fault, is not 
our object to admonish, not to destroy ; our correction for safety, not for cruelty? Do we not 
exercise not only sincere faith toward God, but fidelity in the relations of social life? Do we 
not pity the unfortunate? Is not ours a life of simplicity which disdains to cover evil beneath the 
mask of fraud and hypocrisy?” (.S. C. 23). 

A prayer. “Not without cause, O holy God, do I prefer this prayer to Thee, the Lord of 
all. Under Thy guidance have I devised and accomplished measures fraught with blessing : 
preceded by Thy sacred sign, I have led Thy armies to victory: and still on each occasion of 
public danger, I follow the same symbol of Thy perfections while advancing to meet the foe. 
Therefore have I dedicated to Thy service a soul duly attempered by love and fear. For Thy 
name I truly love, while I regard with reverence that power of which ‘Thou hast given abundant 
proofs, to the confirmation and increase of my faith” (4d prov. rays 

A confession of faith in God and in Christ. “This God I confess that I hold in unceasing 
honor and remembrance ; this God I delight to contemplate with pure and guileless thoughts in 
the height of his glory.” ‘His pleasure is in works of moderation and gentleness. He loves 
the meek and hates the turbulent spirit, delighting in faith, He chastises unbelief” (4d Sa/.). 

VOL. I. Ff 
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“Fe is the supreme judge of all things, the prince of immortality, the giver of everlasting life” 


CT OR TNE 
Was Constantine a Christian? Let each one apply his own test. 


§ 7. General Characterizations. 


2 


Before trying to gather into continuous statement the traits of character which have been 
examined, a few general characterizations must be mentioned at least. Beginning at the bottom, 
the unfriendly, or hostile, or at the least unsympathetic, heathen testimonies generalize him as at 
least relatively and on the whole both great and good. ‘The general tendency of heathen testi- 
mony is to represent him as admirable in the early part of his reign, but execrable, or less admir- 
able, in the latter part; that of Christian writers is to represent a growth of excellence, which 
raises him to saintship at the end. ‘This is most natural. Favoring Christianity was itself a 
moral fall to a heathen, and bestowing money on Christians would be robbery. ‘The turning of 
his character was with his changing face towards Christianity, and culminated in the overthrow 
of Licintus. Licinius fought really as the champion of heathenism. ‘The adherents of a lost 
cause are characterizing their victor. It is like an ex-Confederate characterizing Lincoln or 
Grant. The point of view is different. Ilonest and true men in the South thought Lincoln a 
curse, and often in popular verdict his character was “black.” . The popular proverb quoted by 
Victor (2774. p. 51), “ Bull-necked for ten years, for twelve a freebooter, and for ten a spend- 
thrift (immature child),” has just the value of a Southern popular opinion of Lincoln, or a rural 
Northerner’s of “ Jeff Davis.” Indeed, the first might summarize at times the Southern popular 
verdict of Grant ; the second, a frequently expressed estimate of Lincoln’s conduct in the emanci- 
pation of slaves; and the third, their view of the enormous expenditure for pensions of Union 
soldiers, even as it was fifteen years ago. But even the rather severe Victor, who reports this 
proverb, finds Constantine “ most excellent (commodissimus) in many respects,” — in respect of 
certain laws, in his patronage of the arts, especially that of letters, as scholar, as author, in the 
hearing of delegations and complaints (p. 51). Again, “ Praxagoras, though a heathen, says that 
in all sorts of virtue and personal excellerice and good fortune, Constantine outshone all the 
emperors who preceded him” (Photius, Cod. 62, ed. Miiller, p. 1). And finally, the heathen 
Eutropius, who characterizes from his standpoint so admirably,’ though he naturally finds that 
“in the beginning of his reign he might have been compared to the best princes; in the latter 
part, only to those of middling character,” nevertheless records ‘ that innumerable good qualities of 
mind and body were present in him,” and that he was “ deservedly enrolled among the gods,” — 
using the merit which he uses also of Aurelian, but not generally, and not even of Constantius. 
On purely heathen testimony, therefore, Constantine, taken by and large, was comparatively 
remarkable and admirable. A moderate Christian characterization is that of Theophanes (p. 29): 
“ Pre-eminent for masculine strength of character, penetration of mind, well-disciplined power of 
thought; for unbending righteousness, ready benevolence, thorough majestic beauty of countenance, 
mighty and successful in war, great in wars with the barbarians, invincible in domestic wars, and 
so firm and unshaken in faith that through prayer he obtained the victory in all his battles.” 


1 “* Constantine, being a man of great energy, bent upon effecting 
whatever he had settled in his mind... . But the pride of pros- 
perity caused Constantine greatly to depart from his former agree- 
able mildness of temper. Falling first upon his own relatives, he 
put to death his son, an excellent man; his sister’s son, a youth of 
amiable disposition; soon afterwards his wife; and subsequently 
many of his friends. 

“ He was a man who, in the ‘beginning of his reign, might have 
been compared to the best princes; in the latter part of it, only 
to those of middling character. . Innumerable good qualities of 
mind and body were apparent in him; he was exceedingly ambitious 
of military glory, and had great success in his wars; a success, 


however, not more than proportioned to his exertions. After he 
had terminated the Civil War, he also overthrew the Goths on 
yatious occasions, granting them at last peace, and leaving on the 
minds of the barbarians a strong remembrance of his kindness. He 
was attached to the arts of peace and to liberal studies, and was 
ambitious of honorable popularity, which he, indeed, sought by 
every kind of liberality and obligingness. Though he was slow, 
from suspicion, to serve some of his friends, yet he was exceedingly 
generous towards others, neglecting no opportunity to add to their 
riches and honors. He enacted many laws, some good and equita- 
ble, but most of them superfluous, and some severe.” 
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Remembering, therefore, that in order to understand a character in past centuries one must 
project himself into his time ; remembering again the circumstances of his time and its practice, 
we shall, without forgetting any of the acts on which he has been judged, find him on indisputable 
testimony superior to most of the other emperors in character, and as much above the circumstances 
of his times as would characterize a man of to-day as of peculiarly high moral character. In view 
of this, it is uncritical, and a violence to historical evidence, to approach one whom, at death, the 
heathen thought worthy to be enrolled among the gods, and the Christians canonized as saint (in 
the Greek calendar), as other than one who, taken all in all, was of unusual excellence of char- 
acter. As in any synthesis, any organization, subordinate facts must be viewed in their relation 
to their center and whole, as by any law of criminal procedure acts must be judged in the light 
of general character, so any rational, legal, scientific, historical estimate of Constantine must 
be in view of this fact. 


§ 8. Summary. 


With this as center of perspective, we have a picture of Constantine with lights and shadows, 
to be sure, but in the main true in its drawing and coloring. He was a man of rather more than 
medium height, strongly built, with broad shoulders, thick neck, and generally athletic and well- 
formed figure. His piercing eye, slightly aquiline nose, scanty reddish beard, and florid com- 
plexion, together with his bright expression, made a countenance striking and even handsome. 
Of great physical strength and vigor, he carried himself in a manly, self-possessed, dignified, and 
serene manner, uniting a dignity which might rise at times even to Aawfeur, or even incipient 
arrogance, with a general and customary affability. THis dress, like his complexion, was somewhat 
florid. His mind was active, alert, intense without being somber, penetrating, sound, fairly 
cultivated, and well exercised in expression by pen or word. Tle was animated, habile, and atten- 
tive in conversation, self-possessed, steady, and calm in formal address. He was pre-eminently 
a man of energy, intense and resistless, with a determination to accomplish whatever he attempted, 
which rose under opposition to irresistible impetuosity, and wrought a courage which, in action, 
was absolutely fearless. His ambition was limitless, but not wholly or even mainly selfish. 

With his energy and ambition were united the ballast of marked prudence, patience, perse- 
verance, faithfulness to details, steadfastness, and supreme self-control. He was amiable and 
tactful, popular with his soldiers, and careful to please. ‘Toward those who came into his power 
he showed habitual mildness and forbearance, —a mildness so great that he was generally blamed 
for it; and toward all he showed great kindness, justice, and a gencrosity which verged on the 
lavish. He was open to the charge of over-generosity, almost of prodigality, a good measure of 
real vanity, some over-insistence on his own will and thought as the final standard of right, and 
by no means free from mistakes or human-weaknesses. He was a good son, husband, father, a 
remarkably successful general, a tolerable legislator, and a clear-sighted, firm-willed statesman. In 
his religious life he abounded in creed and confession — believing in the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Atonement, the Resurrection, and Eternal Life, in Repentance and Faith, in love to 
God, and love to man. He preached his faith on all occasions; he practiced thanksgiving and 
prayer abundantly. He regarded everything that he had or was as from God. The editor’s brief 
judgment is that Constantine, for his time, made an astonishingly temperate, wise, and, on the 
whole, benevolent use of absolute power, and in morality, kindly qualities, and, at last, in real 
Christian character, greatly surpassed most nineteenth century politicians — standing to modern 


statesmen as Athanasius to modern theologiaus. 
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CCUGUVARACIBIR, INL 
WRITINGS. 
$1. Introduction. 


Quite a number of works by this emperor-author are extant.!. They may be grouped under, 
1. Oratorical writings; 2. Letters and decrees; 3. Laws; 4. Various. 


$2. Oratorical IWritings. 


According to Eusebius (J. C. 4. 29; cf. 4. 55) these were very numerous, and it may well be 
believed. He seems to have done much of everything he undertook at all — fighting, or learn- 
ing, or building temples, or making laws, he was nothing if not incessant. He had a habit of 
inflicting his orations on his court, and undoubtedly had plenty of enthusiastic hearers, as any 
emperor would, and as Eusebius says he did. ‘They seem to have been generally philosophical 
with as much religion as possible worked in (/* C. 4.9). Not many are extant, but we have 
some account of the few following : 

1. Oration fo the saints (Orato ad sanctum catum, 5. C.). For this see the following 
translation and Special Prolegomena. 

2. Address to the Council of Nica in praise of peace (Ad Syn. Nic.), in Euseb. V. C. 3. 12. 
Address of welcome. He rejoices in. the assembly, and exhorts them to be united, that they may 
thereby please God and do a favor to their emperor. 

3. Oration to the Council of Nicwa, in Gelasius, fist. Coun. Nic. 1.7. Begins with rhetorical 
comparison of the Church to a temple, and ends with injunctions to observe peace and to search 
the Scriptures as the authority in all points of doctrine. Appears dubiously authentic. 

4. Address to the bishops on thetr departure from Nicwa. Abstract in Euseb. V. C. 32.1. 
Exhorts them to keep peace, cautions against jealousy, &c. 

5. Funeral oration. A description in’Euseb. V. C. 4.55. Dwells on the immortality of the 
soul, the blessings laid up for those who love God, and the ruin of the ungodly. 


His method of composition is spoken of by Eusebius (V. C. 4. 29), and his manner of 
delivery may be gathered from Eusebius’ description of his speech at the opening of the Council 
of Nicea (V. C.3. 11). For the style of his oratorical discourses, compare remarks on the 
Oration to the Saints in the Special Prolegomena. 


§ 3. Letters and Edicis. 


It is hard to separate between letters, edicts, and laws. A substantial autocrat, the form of 
address was much the same, and the force. ‘The extant letters are quite numerous, and those of 
which we have definite or general mention, many. He seems to have been a most industrious 
letter-writer. Of the extant letters a majority are undoubtedly or probably genuine. Some, 
however, need more critical study than seems to have been given to them.’ Following is the 
roughly chronological list, the works being grouped by years. The dating is taken mainly from 


1 Jt is curious that there should be no critical edition of the 2 There is of course more or less critical treatment of various 
collected works of so considerable a writer. A large portion of his | letters in critical works on Donatism or Arianism or other special 
works are, to be sure, includéd in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vol. | topics. Since writing the above, the exceedingly interesting analy- 
84, Paris, 1844; but this Ofera Universa is neither wholly com- | sis of sources for early Donatist history, by Sceck, in Briegers’ 
plete nor in any sense critical, and this seems to be the only attempt | Z/schr. J. Adrchenges., 1889, has been examined. He has, like 
at a collection. ‘The works enumerated here are mostly in the edi- | Vilter and Deutsch before him, admirable critical studies of certain 

“tion of Migne, but not all. letters. Buta systematic critical study of the Constantinian letters 
as a whole seem to be still lacking. 
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the Migne edition, Ceillier, and Valesius with slight original study. The descriptions are of 
course from the documents themselves. 

1. (313 A.D.) Ldict of Constantine and Licinius for the restoration of the Church. In 
Lact. De AZ. P. c. 48, and also in Euseb. 7. Z. 10. 5 (Op. Const. ed. Migne, 105-110). The 
second edict of toleration. The first edict (Euseb. 8. 17; Lact. De AL P. 34) can hardly be 
classed among the “writings” of Constantine. This famous second edict grants full religious lib- 
erty to the Christians and restoration of their property. Compare section on Acts of Tolera- 
tion in Wordworth’s Cons/antinus. 

2. (313.) Pirst letter of Constantine and Licinius to 'Anulinus. In Euseb. H. Z. 10. 5 (Op. 
Const. ed. Migne, 479-480). Restores goods to the Catholic Christians ; written about the same 
time as the edict of toleration, according to Ceillier. 

3- (313-) Second Letter of Constantine to Anulinus. In Euseb. H. Z. 10. 7 (Op. Const. 
481-2). Ordering that the Catholic clergy be free from public service, that they might not be 
disturbed in their worship of God. 

4. (313.) Letter of Constantine to Cacilianus. In Euseb. /f. E. 10. 6 (Op. Const. 481-4). 
Presents money —three thousand purses (folles)—to be distributed according to direction of 
Hosius. 3 

5- (313.) Letter of Constantine to Melchiades (or Miltiades). In Euseb. H. £. 10. 5 (Op. 
Const. 477— ). Having received various letters from Anulinus regarding Ceecilian and the 
Donatists, he summons a council at Rome to consider the matter. 

6. (314.) Letter of Constantine to Ablavius (or Llafius). In Optat. Afon. vet. p. 283-4 
(Op. Const. 483-6). The result of the council at Rome not having proved final, he summons 
the Council of Arles. 

7. (314.) Letter of Constantine to Chrestus (Crescentius), bishop of Syracuse. In Euseb. 
ff, &. 10. 5 (Op. Const. 485-8). Invites to the Council of Arles. 

8. (314.) Letter of Constantine to the Bishops after the Council of Arles. In Optat. Afon, 
vet, p. 287-8 (Op. Const. 487-90). Contains gratulations, reprobations of obstinate schismatists, 
and exhortations to patience with such obstinateness. It is full of religious expressions, and if 
genuine, is a most interesting exhibition of Constantine’s religious position at this time, but it 
looks suspicious, and probably is not genuine. 

9. (314.) Letter of Constantine and Licinius to Probianus, the Proconsul of Africa. In 
Augustine, #. 88 (ed. Migne 33 [1865] 3045), and also in Contr. Cresc. (43 [1861] 540, also 
in Op. Const. and tr. Engl. in Schaff, Wicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1, p. 370). Orders that 
the Donatist Ingentius be brought to his court. One text adds Maximianus or Maximus in 
place of Maximus as epithet of Constantine. : 

10. (314 or 315.) Letter of Constantine to the Donatist Bishops. In Optat. Alon. vet. p. 
290 (Op. Const. ed. Migne [1844] 490). As the Donatists were not yet satisfied, he summons 
them to meet Cacilian, and promises if they convict him in one particular, it shall be as if in all. 

11. (315.) Letter of Constantine to Celsus. In Optat. Aon. vet p. 291 (Op. Const. 489-90). 
In reply to letter mentioning disturbances of the Donatists, he hints that he expects to go shortly 
to Africa and settle things summarily. 

12. (315.) Lragment of a Letter of Constantine to Eumatius Vicartus. In Augustine’s 
Contr. Cresc. 3. 71 (ed. Migne 43 [1861] 541; also Op. Const. 491-2). An extract of six lines, 
in which he says Ceecilianus was entirely innocent. 

13. (316 or 317.) Letter of Constantine to the bishops and people of Africa. Optat. Alon. 
vet. p. 294 (Op. Const. 491-2). He has tried every way to settle the Donatist disturbances 
in vain, and now leaves them to God and advises patience. 

14. (323-) Hirst Letter of Constantine to Eusebius. In Euseb. V. C. 2..46; Theodoret, 1. 
14; Socr. 1.9 (Op. Const. 491-4). Empowers the repairing, enlarging of old, and building of 
new churches. 
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15. (323 A.D.) Law of Constantine respecting piety toward God and the Christian Religion 
(Ad prov. Pal.). In Euseb. V. C. 2. 24-42 ; abstr. in Soz. 1.8 (Op. Const. 253-282). This long 
edict, addressed to the inhabitants of Palestine, contains an exposition of the prosperity which attends 
the righteous and the adversity which comes to the wicked, followed by edict for the restitution 
of confiscated property, the recall of exiles, and various other rectifications ‘of injustices. ‘This 
is the copy, “or letter,” sent to the heathen population of the empire. 

16. (324.) Constantine's edict to the people.of the eastern provinces concerning the errox 
of polytheism, &c. (Ad. prov. Or). In Euseb. V. C. 48-. This letter, written in Latin 
and translated by Eusebius, begins with “some general remarks on virtuc and vice,” touches on 
the persecutions and the fate of the persecutors, expresses the wish that all would become Chris- 
tians, praises God, and exhorts concord. 

17. (323 or 324.) Letler of Constantine to Alexander the Bishop and Arius the Presbyter. In 
Euseb. V. C. 2. 64-72; Gelas. 2. 4; Socr. 1. 7 (Op. Const. 493-502). I"xpresses his desire for 
peace, his hope that they might have helped him in the Donatist troubles, his distress at finding 
that they, too, were in a broil, his opinion that the matters under discussion are of little moment, 
and what he thinks they are. He exhorts to unanimity, repeats his opinion that the matters 
are of little moment, mentions his “ copious and constant tears,’”’ and finally gets through. 

18. (324-5.) Letier to Porphyrius (Optatian). In Migne, Artrol. Lut. 19 [1846] 393-394 
and in various editions of Optatian. ‘his letter to Porphyrius or Optatian was on the occasion of 
the sending of a poem by the latter for his vicennalia. It expresses his pleasure and his disposi- 
tion to encourage the cultivation of dcHes ettres. Compare note on Optatian under sources. 

19. (325.) Letter of Constantine the King, summoning the bishops to Nicwa. In Cowper, 
Syriac Misc., Lond. 1841, p. 5-6. ‘This is translated from a Syriac MS. in the British Museum, 
written in 501. Gives as reason for the choice of Nicwa the convenicnce for the European 
bishops and “ the excellent temperature of the air.” This, if genuine, is the letter mentioned 
by Eusebius, Y. C., but it looks suspicious. 

20. (325.) Letter of Constantine to the churches after the Council of Nicwa. In Euseb. V. C. 3. 
17-20; Socr. 1.9 (Op. Const. 501-506). Dwells on the harmonious result, especially respecting 
the Easter controversy, and commends to the bishops to observe what the Council has decreed. 

21. (325.) Letter of Constantine to the church of Alexandria. In Socr. 1. 9 (Op. Const. 
507-510). Expresses great horror of the blasphemy of Arius, and admiration for the wisdom of 
the more than three hundred bishops who condemned him, 

22. (325.) Letter of Constantine to Arius and the Arians. In “Conc, 2. 269.” A long 
and rather railing address against Arius. 

23. (325.) Letter of Constantine to the churches. In Socr. /7. £. 1. 9. A translation of 
a Syriac translation of this, written in 501, in Cowper, Syviae .J/rse., Lond. 1861, p. 6-7. Against 
Arius and the Porphyrians, and threatens that any one who conceals a work of Arius-shall be 
punished with death. 

24. (325.) Letter of Constantine to the Nicomedians against Eusebius and Theognis. In 
Gelas. 3. 2; Theodoret, 1. 20; Soz. 1. 21 (Op. Const. 519-524). A theological discussion 
partly of the relation of Father and Son, and an attack on Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

25. (325.) Letter to Theodotus. In Gelas. 3. 3 (Op. Const. 523-524). Counsels him to take 
warning by what has happened to Eusebius (of Nicomedia) and Theognis, i.e. banishment, and 
get rid of such evil influence, if any, as they may have had on him, 

26. (325.) Letter of Constantine to Macarius. In Euseb. V. C. 3. 30-32; Theodoret, 
1.16. Directs the erection of a peculiarly magnificent church at the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 

27. (330.) Letter of Constantine to the Numidian Bishops. In Optat. Jon. vet. p. 295 (Op. 
Const. 531-532). Concerns a church taken possession of by schismatists. 

28. (332.) Letter of Constantine to the Antiochians. In Euseb. V. C. 3. 60 (Op. Const. 
533-)- Exhorts them not to persist in their effort to call Eusebius from’Czesarea to Antioch. 
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CONSTANTINE, THE GREAT 439 


29. (332 A.D.) Letter of Constantine to the Synod of Tyre deprecating the removal of Eusebius 
Jrom Caesarea. In Euseb. V. C. 362; Theodoret, 1. 27 (Op. Const. 543-546). 

30. (332.) Second Letter of Constantine to Eusebius. In Euseb. V. C. 3. 61 (Op. Const. 
537-540). Commends Eusebius for having declined the call to Antioch. 

31. (332.) Second Letter of Constantine to Macarius and the rest of the Bishops in Pales- 
tine (to Eusebius). In Euseb. V. C. 3. 52-53 (Op. Const. 539-544). Directs the suppression 
of idolatrous worship at Mamre. : 

32. (332.?) dict against the heretics. In Euseb. V. C. 3. 64-5. Against Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians, Cataphrygians who are forbidden to assemble, and whose 
houses of worship are to be given to the Catholic party. 

33- (333-) Letter of Constantine to Sapor, King of the Persians. lw Wuseb. 4. 9-17 ; 
Theodoret, 1. 24 (Op. Const. 545-552). Is mainly a confession of faith commending the Persian 
Christians to the special care of their king. 

34. (333-) Letters of Constantine to Antonius, the monk, and of Antonius to him are men- 
tioned in Athanasius, 1. 855 (Op. Const. 551-552). Constantine and his sons write as to a 
father. Antony grudgingly replies with some good advice for them to remember the day of 
judgment, regard Christ as the only emperor, and have a care for justice and the poor. 

35- (333-) Letter of Constantine to Eusebius in praise of his discourse concerning Easter. 
Eusebius, V. C. 4. 35 (Op. Const. 551-554) praises the discourse and asks for more. 

36. (333-) Letter of Constantine. to Eusebius on the preparation of the copies of the 
ocripimress, Inusebey> C, 4.°36°;"iheods 1: 15; Socr. 12'9 (Op. Const. 553-554). Orders 
fifty copies with directions as to style. 

37- (335-) Lragment of the first letter of Constantine to Athanasius. In Athan. Afol. ; 
socr, . 27.(Op. Consiwss3-ogo; ireskneinineAthane ais Peach Oxi reqs, pe oq)s ~ Phe 
letter summoning to the Council of Tyre, but only a half-dozen lines remain. This bids him 
admit all who wish to enter the church. 

38. (335-) Letter of Constantine to the people of the Alexandrian Church. In Athan. 
Apol. ¢. Ar. c. 6% (Op. Const. 559-562 ; abstract'in Soz. 2. 31; ‘Tr. Engl. in Athan. £77. Tracey, 
Oxf. 1850, p. 90-92). Is a general lamentation over the dissensions of the Church, with expres- 
sion of confidence in Athanasius. 

39. (335-) Second Letter of Constantine to Athanasius, Athan. Apol. (Op. Const. 555-558). 
Expresses his reprobation of the false accusations of the Meletians against Athanasius. 

40. (335-) Letter of Constantine to Foannes the AMelehan. Athan. Afol. (Op. Const. 
557-560). Congratulates on his reconciliation with Athanasius. 

41. (335.) Letter of Constantine to Arius. In Socr. 1. 25 (Op. Const. 561-562). Invites 
Arius to visit him—the famous visit where he presented a confession of faith claimed to be in 
conformity with that of Niczea. 4 

42. (335.) A Letter to Dalmatius is mentioned by Athanasius, Afo/. 5. 13, but not preserved 
(Op. Const. 563-564; Tr. Engl. in Athan. “ist. Tracts, Oxf. 1850, p, 94). It required him 
to make judicial enquiry respecting the charge against Athanasius of the murder of Arsenius. 

43- (335-) Celebrated Letter of Constantine concerning the Synod of Tyre. In Euseb. V. C. 
3. 42 (Op. Const. 561-564). Exhorts the bishops to give ‘zeal to fulfilling the purpose of the 
synod in the restitution of peace to the Church. 

44. (335-) Letter to the Bishops assembled at Tyre. In Socr. 7. E. 1. 34, and in Soz. H. £. 
2,28. Summons them to come to him at Constantinople and give account of their proceedings. 


ae 


Besides these there are the clearly spurious : 

1. Letter of Helena to Constantine (Op. Const. 529-530). 

2. Letter of Constantine in response to Helena (Op. Const. §29-532). 

3. Treaty of peace between Constantine, Sylvester and Tiridates (Op. Const. 579-582). On 
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440 PROLEGOMENA. 


Tiridates compare various sources in Langlois Col. des historiens de... 1 "Armeénie, and for litera- 
ture respecting their authenticity, his note on p. 103. 

4. Edict of Constantine to Pope Silvester (Op. Const. 567-578). The famous Donatian which 
first appeared in Pseudo-Isidore, and for which see under Zhe JLvthical Constantine, p. 442-3. 

There are also quite a large number of letters mentioned with more or less description, and 
a “ multitude of letters” (V. C. 3. 24) of which there is no specific knowledge. Of the former 
may be mentioned that “ the inhabitants of Heliopolis, one to Valerius (or Valerianus or Verinus) 
(Augustine, Ad Donat. p.c. c. 33) ; one fo the Council of Tyre, asking them to hasten to Jeru- 
salem (V. C. 4. 43; Soz. 2. 26) ; and one acknowledging the copies of the Scriptures prepared 
at his order, through Eusebius (VY. C. 4. 37). 


Svan eau s. 


The numerous laws are collected in the edition of Migne (Patrol. Lat. 8. p. 93-400), mainly 
from the Theodosian code. ‘They are in the opinion of Eutropius (10. 8) “many,” “some 
good and equitable, but most of them superfluous, and some severe” (cf. under Character). 
Many of them show the author’s tendency to declamation, but taken all in all they are business- 
like and do credit, in the main, to their author’s heart, and even, though less conspicuously, to his 


head. For more specific account, compare the laws themselves as collected in Migne, the relat- - 


ing passages in Wordsworth and Ceillier, standard and annotated editions of the codes, and 
special treatises, such as Balduin, De deg. eccd. e¢ civ. 1737. 


§ 5. Various. 


Besides the more formal works mentioned above, various conversations, sayings, bon mots, 
prayers, &c., are preserved, among which may be mentioned : 

1. ALemoirs of himself, of which no portion is extant. Writings of Constantine are mentioned 
by Lydus (p. 194, 226), but whether the writings referred to deserve the title given by Burck- 
hardt it is hard to say. 

2. A form of prayer given by Constantine to his soldiers (I. C. 4. 20). 

3. His address when the memorials of contendents, at Council of Nicza, were brought to 
him (Soz. 1.17). 

4. The conversation with Acesius, for which Socrates vouches, closing, “ O Acesius, set up a 
ladder, and do you alone climb up to heaven.” 

5. His rebuke to the courtier concerning covetousness (/. C. 4. 30). 

6. fis answer when told his statues had been stoned, “ Strange, but I feel no wound” 
(“Chrysost. 4d Pop. Ant.”). 

7. His appeal to the bishops, requesting them to confer upon him the rite of baptism (/ C. 
A 02), ; 

8. His Thanksgiving after baptism and testimony (V. C. 4. 63). 


In general, his writings were composed in Latin, and translated into Greek by those appointed 
for this special purpose (V. C. 4.32). His general style is rhetorical, rather profuse, and declam- 
atory, abounding in pious allusion and exhortation, as’ well as philosophical quotation and reflec- 
tion. His works are interesting to study and not without a touch here and there of genuine 
literary interest. A remark on friendship, for example, unless it be a product of his habit of bor- 
rowing the thoughts of other men more or less directly, is delightful and most quotable. “ For 
it often happens,” he says, “that when a reconciliation is effected by the removal of the causes 
of enmity, friendship becomes even sweeter than it was before” (Const. to Alex. and Ar, in 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. Ta 


CHAPTERS ive 
THe Mytuicat CoNnstrantine. 


THE many legends which have attached themselves to the name of Constantine are valuable 
chiefly as curiosities, and can_be treated here only in specimens. A few of the more interesting 
and important are the following: : 


1. Constantine and his Mother Helena. 


A little anonymous work of some thirty pages, edited by Heydenreich from a fourteenth-century 
manuscript, was published under this title in 1879, and has drawn forth an astonishing amount of 
literature for so slight a thing. It has little value except as an illustration of medieval romance, 
though Coen seems to think the honor of having introduced it into literature enough to warrant 
the expenditure of a good deal of pains in vindicating his claim to it. The story is written with 
tolerable art, and runs, abbreviated, something as follows : 

Helena, daughter of a noble family of. Treves, came on a pious journey to Rome. The 
Emperor Constantius, crossing a bridgé of the Tiber, saw Helena among other pilgrims. Struck 
with her beauty, he arranged that she should be detained by force at the inn where she stayed, 
when her fellow-pilgrims returned to Gaul. The emperor then constrained her by force, but, 
seeing the great grief which his act had caused, gave her a certain ornament of precious stones 
and his ring, as a sort of pledge, and went away. She did not venture to return to her country, 
but remained at Rome with the son who was born to her, representing that her Gallic husband 
was dead. ‘This son, Constantine, grew up pleasing, handsome, and versatile. Certain merchants, 
seeing his excellent quality, formed a scheme of making money by palming him off on the 
emperor of the Greeks as a son-in-law, representing him to be a son of the Roman emperor. 

The scheme was carried out, and the merchants after some time embarked again for Rome, 
with the Constantine and the princess, and much treasure. ‘Toward the end of their journey they 
stopped over night at a little island. In the morning the young people awoke to find they had 
been deserted by the merchants, and Constantine in great grief confessed the deception which 
had been practiced. To this the princess replied that she cared little who he was or his family, 
since he was himself and her husband. After a few days of short rations they were taken by 
passing voyagers to Rome, where they joined Helena, and having purchased a house with the 
proceeds from the sale of certain valuables which the princess had kept with her, they went to 
hotei-keeping. Constantine took naturally to military life, and at tournaments surpassed every 
one else so far as to arouse astonishment and inquiry. The emperor would not believe him a 
poor and friendless man, and had his mother called. After much vigorous evasion the truth 
came out, confirmed by the ring which the emperor had given Helena. Constantius first had 
the merchants put to death, and gave all their property to Constantine. ‘Then a treaty was made 
with the emperor of the East, and Constantine was recognized as heir to the empire. 

A more wildly unhistorical historical novel could hardly have been written even by a Muhlbach. 
For further account, see under Liwrature especially articles by Heydenreich and by Coen. 

, 


2. Constantine the Son of a British Princess. 


Duke Coel of Colchester, say the old chronicles, by an insurrection became king. The 
Senate, rejoiced at the overthrow of an enemy, sent Constantius to Britain. Coel, fearing, sent 
ambassadors to meet him, gave hostages, and shortly died. Constantius was crowned, married 
Helena, daughter of Coel, the most beautiful, cultivated, and educated woman of her time. By 
her he had a son, Constantine, afterwards called the Great. This is in substance the account of 
Geoftrey of Monmouth (5.6) and Pierre de Langloft (1, p. 66-7). ‘The story is mentioned by 
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Henry of Huntington (Bk. I. 37), who perhaps wrote before Geoffrey (in 1137[?]), and Richard 
of Cirencester (2. 1. 33). Waurin (Vol. I. Bk. 2. 43) makes “ Choel” Count of Leicester, but in 
gencral is identical with Geollrey. The famous Brut of Layamon (ed. Madden, 2 [1847] p. 35) 
is translated with amplifications from Wace’s Brut, and this in turn from Geoffrey. This makes 
Coel Marl of Gloucester. The Eulogium Hist. calls Helena (1. 337) daughter of a British king, 
but also concubine, though elsewhere (2, p. 267) she is wife according to the conventional story. 
It is also mentioned by many others; e.g. Voragine, Godden Legend. It is interesting that this 
legendary father of Helena is supposed (Hayden, Index to Eulogium, p. 45, and Giles, note on 
Geoffrey, p. 162) to be the same as “ Old King Cole, the merry old soul,” making Constantine 
thus the grandson of the Mother Goose hero. 


3. Constantine's Leprosy; Healing and Baptism by Silvester. 


This tale is one of the most frequently found. The earliest account is said to be that of the 
Acts of Silvester.” Some of the many who repeat it are Ephracm, Cedrenus, Zonaras. The fol- 
lowing account is mainly from Glycas, p. 461-462. 

When Constantine was fighting against Maxentius, after he had seen the sign of the cross, he 
was victorious. ‘Then, forgetting, he was conquered, and grieving, he fell asleep and had a vision 
in which the blow of a switch on his nostrils brought blood which flowed down on his linen tunic 
in the form of across. Secing this, he was filled with penitence, and became again victorious. 
Being led away a second time into idolatry through his wife Fausta, he was divinely afflicted with 
leprosy. The priests prescribed a bath in the blood of infants, and it was ordered; but when 
he heard the lamentations of the mothers, he said it was better to suffer than that so many infants 
should perish. ‘Therefore the apostles, Peter and Paul as some say, appeared to him and told 
him Silvester would cure him, as he did. There are many varictics of the story and various details 
as to baptism, but in general the whole series of stories regarding his baptism at Rome centers in 
this story, and gratitude for this cure is the supposed occasion of the famous donation of Con- 
stantine. In this the circumstances of the miracle are given at length,—the words of the 
apostles, Silvester’s identification of them as apostles by portraits, the immersion, and subsequent 
instruction. 


4. Donation of Constantine. 


This most remarkable of forgeries for its practical effect on world-history has been the subject 
of endless discussion. It is, in brief, a supposed grant to the Pope of Rome, Silvester, of certain 
sweeping privileges in recognition of the miracle he has wrought. The edict gives a long confes- 
sion of faith followed by an account of the miracle and mention of the churches he has built. 
Then follow the grants to Silvester, sovereign Pontiff and Pope of Rome, and all his successors 
until the end of the world, — the Lateran palace, the diadem, phryginus, the purple mantle and 
scarlet robe, imperial scepters, insignia, banners and the whole imperial paraphernalia, as well as 
various clerical privileges and pretty much the whole world to govern. It is impossible here even 
to represent in outline the history of this extraordinary fiction. Composed not earlier than the 
latter part of the eighth century (Martens et alt. g cent. ; Grauert, 8,o-850 ; Hauck, Bonneau, 
752-757; Langen, 778, &c.; Friedrich acc. to Seeberg, divides into an earlier [653] and a later 
[753] portion), it early came to be general, though not unquestioned, authority. In 1229-1230 
a couple of unfortunates who ventured to doubt its authenticity were burned alive at Strasburg 
(Documents communicated by Ristelhuber to Bonneau p. 57-58). Not many years after, Dante 
seems (/nf. 19. 115) to have taken its authenticity for granted ; and although there is a possible 
doubting (De Afonarch. 4. 10), he does not venture to dispute this. He denies, however, Con- 
stantine’s power or right to give, if he did give. In modern times the fictitious character of the 
document is recognized by Protestants and Catholics alike, and the discussion, so vigorous for- 
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merly, over this authenticity has narrowed itself chiefly to a discussion of the place (France or 
Rome) and date (653-753, ninth century) and possible author. The discussion over these points 
has been lately renewed and is being carried on with animation. Among the later monographs 
are those of Martens (1889) and Fricdrich (1889, not at hand). The latest treatise at hand is 
that of Seeberg in the Theol. Literaturbl. of Jan. 17. 24. 31 of the current year. For farther 
select literature, compare Verseichniss in Martens ; for sources, the chapters of Martens and Preface 
of Bonneau ; for older literature, Muensch. p. 96-97, and in general the Literature of Constantine, 
in this volume, although no attempt has been made to exhaust the literature of this sub-topic 
there. ‘Treatises on the Donation will be found under the names of Albani, Altus, Arrhenius, 
Bachmann, Bayet, Bonneau, Brunner, Chaulnes, Colombier, Cusa, Friedrich, Genelin, Grauert, 
Hauck, Hildebrand, Jacobatius, Kaufman, Kriiger, Martens, Muench, Rallaye, Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst, Seeberg, Steuchus, ‘Tacut, Valla, Walther, Wieland, Zeumer. 


5. Dream concerning the Founding of Constantinople. 


“ As Constantine was sleeping in this city [Byzantium], he imagined that there stood before 
him an old woman whose forchead was furrowed with age ; but that presently, clad in an imperial 
robe, she became transformed into a beautiful girl, and so fascinated his eyes by the elegance of 
her youthful charms that he could not refrain from kissing her; that Helena, his mother, being 
present, then said, ‘She shall be yours forever; nor shall she die till the end of time.’ The 
solution of this dream, when he awoke, the emperor extorted from heaven, by fasting and alms- 
giving. And behold, within cight days, being cast again into a deep sleep, he thought he saw 
Pope Silvester, who dicd some little time before, regarding his convert with complacency, and 
saying, ‘You have acted with your customary prudence in waiting for a solution from God of 
that enigma which was beyond the comprehension of man. ‘The old woman you saw is this city, 
worn down by age, whose time-struck walls, menacing approaching ruin, require a restorer. But 
you, renewing its walls, and its affluence, shall signalize it also with your name; and here shall 


»>”) 


the imperial progeny reign forever’” (William of Malmesbury, Chronicle, tr. English. Lond. 
1847, p. 372-3. The final section, which instructs Constantine how to lay out the city, is omitted). 
This is taken by the Chronicler from Aldhelm’s (d. 709) de duudibus virginitatts (c. 52, ed. 
Giles, 1844, p. 28-29), where, however, instead of kissing her, he much more appropriately 
“clothes her with his mantle, and puts his diadem adorned with pure gold and brilliant gems on 
her head.” It is given also by Ralph de Diceto (ed. Stubbs, Lond. 1876), 74-75, and probably 


by many others. 
6. Voyage of elena. 


A matter-of-fact account of things which are not so, given in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 2 (1810), 
p- 34, is worth giving in the words of the translator : 

“ Helena Flavia Augusta, the heire and onely daughter of Calus, sometime the most excellent 
king of Britaine, by reason of her singular beautie, faith, religion, goodnesse, and godly Maiestic 
(according to the testimonie of Nusebius) was famous in all the world. Amongst all the women 
of her time there was none either in the liberall arts more learned, or in the instruments of 
musike more skilfull, or in the divers languages of nations more abundant than herselfe. She 
had a naturall quicknesse of wit, eloquence of speech, and a most notable grace in all her 


. behaviour. She was seene in the Hebrew, Greeke, and Latin tongues. Her father (as Virum- 
“nius reporteth) had no other childe, ... had by her a sonne called Constantine the great, while 


hee remained in Britaine . . . peace was granted to the Christian churches by her good meanes. 
After the light and knowledge of the Gospel, she grew so skilfull in divinity that she wrote and 
composed divers bookes and certaine Greeke verses also, which (as Ponticus reporteth) are yet 
extant ... went to Jerusalem... lived to the age of fourscore years, and then died at Rome the 
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fifteenth day of August, in the yeere of oure redemption 337... . Her body is to this day very 
carefully preserved at Venice.” 


4. The Finding of the Cross. 


It is said in a certain “ tolerably authentic chronicle,” according to Voragine, that Constantine 
sent his mother Helena to Jerusalem to try to find the cross on which our Lord was crucified. 
When she arrived, she bade all the Jewish Rabbis of the whole land gather to meet her. Great 
was their fear. They suspected that she sought the wood of the cross, a secret which they had 
promised not to reveal even under torture, because it would mean the end of Jewish supremacy. 
When they met her, sure enough, she asked for the place of the crucifixion. When they would 
not tell, she ordered them all to be burned. Frightened, they delivered up Judas, their leader 
and instigator, saying that he could tell. She gave him his choice of telling or dying by starvation. 
At first he was obstinate, but six days of total abstinence from food brought him to terms, and on 
the seventh he promised. He was conducted to the place indicated, and in response to prayer, 
there was a sort of earthquake, and a perfume filled the air which converted Judas. There was a 
temple of Venus on the spot. This the queen had destroyed. Then Judas set to digging vigor- 
ously, and at the depth of twenty feet, found three crosses, which he brought to Helena. The 
true cross was tested by its causing a man to rise from the dead, or according to others, by heal- 
ing a woman, or according to others, by finding the inscription of Pilate. After an exceedingly 
vigorous conversation between the devil and Judas, the latter was baptized and became Bishop 
Cyriacus. Then Helena set him hunting for the nails of the cross. He found them shining like 
gold and brought them to the queen, who departed, taking them and a portion of the wood of 
the cross. She brought the nails to Constantine, who put them on his bridle and helmet, or 
according to another account, two were used in this way, and one was thrown into the Adriatic Sea. 

It is interesting to trace the melancholy consequences of this particular enterprise of Constan- 
tine’s in the sad death of St. Cyriacus née Judas. The Emperor Julian, the apostate, “invited ” 
him to sacrifice to idols. When he refused, melted lead was poured into his mouth ; then an iron 
bedstead was brought, on which he was stretched, while a fire was built underneath and the 
body of the martyr larded with salt and fat. The saint did not budge, and Julian had a deep 
well dug, which was filled with venomous serpents. But contact with the saint killed the ser- 
pents, and a cauldron of boiling oil succeeded. Julian was so angry at the alacrity and cheerful- 
ness of the saint’s preparations for this bath, that he killed him with a blow of his sword. ‘There 
is some consolation in the thought of this premature death, in the fact that, unless his claim that 
he was nephew to Stephen, the Proto-martyr, be disallowed, he had reached a ripe old age of two 
hundred and fifty years or thereabouts. 

The literature on this legend is very great. The finding of the cross is mentioned as early as 
Cyril of Jerusalem (ab. 347-350), within twenty-five years of the visit of Helena recorded by 
Eusebius (V. C. 3. 26), and with great frequency afterwards. The failure of any mention by 
Eusebius seems, however, conclusive against any finding, or pretended finding, at the time of 
Helena’s famous visit, though the contrary is acutely argued by Newman. The finding and use 
of the nails is often separated from the other, and is found in many of the sources on Constantine. 
But even those who believe in the miracle of the finding of the cross will hardly vouch for the 
story in the above form, which is substantially that of Voragine. 

Compare Sinker’s article, Cross, /¥nding of, in Smith and Cheetham, Dict. 1 (1880), 503-506 ; 
Jameson, /Zist. of Our Lord, 2 (1872) 385-391; Newman, Zssays on Miracles (Lond. 1875) 
287-326; and especially Voragine, whom sce under Sowrces. Under the article //e/ena, in Smith 
& W. is a sub-article by Argles on the Zavention of the Cross, which gives an admirable abstract 
of the sources in order. 

These examples of the stories which have gathered around the name of Constantine do not 
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begin to exhaust the list. ‘he interesting tales of the sword of Constantine presented to Athel- 
stans (Aero Watns1, 1879, p. 55; 468% wl. Hist, 3, 1863, p. 12), his conversion through 
remorse, and the whole series of allusions and stories in medieval fiction and poetry must be 
passed here. If any one has the curiosity to follow them up, he will find the references in the 
articles of Heydenreich a good guide to literature. A few stories, like that of Constantine and 
Tiridates, one hesitates to class among the wholly fictitious (compare, under Sowrces, Agathan- 
gelos, Zenobius, and Faustus). 


CISUNEIGR WE 
SourRcES AND LITERATURE. 


Se Thy Lntroduction. 


THE insertion in such a work as this of what seems almost technical in its character has this 
twofold purpose : first, to give a glimpse of the grounds of our knowledge of Constantine, with a 
view of how far and in what directions it has been worked out through literature ; second, to 
serve the expressed purpose of this series, of encouraging farther study in its lines. The very 
knowledge of what the sources are, and their character, apart from any special study of them, 
gives a width of horizon and definiteness of conception to the general student, which can hardly 
be gotten in any other way ; while for any one who plans farther study in any line, it is of first 
importance to find the what and where of his material. 


§ 2. Sources. 


Remembering the class of students for which the series is chiefly intended, effort has been 
made to refer to translations of sources where they are at hand, and to refer to the best accessible 
Fenglish authorities on them. But the plan has been to refer to the source itself in the edition 
actually used, and for literature on them to choose the best for ‘ready reference. Both editions 
and authorities on sources are therefore selections, usually from many, of such as seem most 
directly useful. The intention has been to ‘guide to all frequently mentioned sources, whether 
they were of great value or not, since a useless one costs often quite as much trouble to hunt up 
and find useless, as a good one to use. It is hardly to be hoped that all the sources often 
referred to have been gathered, but the following list represents pretty much all that are worth 


mentioning, and some which are not. 


1. Inscriptions, coins, medals, &c. 

In some sense these are the most reliable of sources, in spite of counterfeits. A large number will be found col- 
lected in Clinton. Yor farther critical study, compare the collections, great and small; for which, with the matter 
of inscriptions in general, see Hicks, E. L., and Hiibner, E., in the £ucyelopedia Britannica, 13 (1881) 121- 
133; and Babington, in Smith and Cheetham, 1 (1880) S41-862. Monographs on those relating to Constantine 
will be found under the names, Cayedoni, Cigola, Fltz, lreherus, Garucci, Tlarduin, Penon, Revellot, Valois, 


Westphalen, Werveke, in the Zi/erature of this volume. 


22 Ens 


These, with their dates, their official nature, their fullness and variety, are primary, and are the only sources 

. ‘ . . ‘a ane ee 

recognized by some. They are embodied in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, and collected from these are 
edited in Migne, Patro/, Latina, Vol. 8. See under IVri¢ings of Constantine, above. 


3. Other Writings by Constantine, 
See under IV ritings, above, p. 436. With this might perhaps be included alse writings /o Constantine, like that 
of Anulinus in Augustinus, 7. 88. 
4. General Literary Sources. 
‘Taking in general chronological order, without attempting the impossibility of fixing the exact chronological 


place, the first group of contemporary sources is that of the Panegyrists (for collected editions, see Engelmann). 
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It was a serious mistake, now recognized, to pass them by as worthless. Like all authentic documents, they 
have a minimum residuum of undoubted material, which is larger or smaller according to the critical acumen of 
the investigator. In the case of these, however inflated or eulogistic they may be, the circumstances under which 
they were spoken give a considerable value. 

(1) Lncerté auctoris Panesyricus Maximiano et Constantino dictus (Paneg. 307). In Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
8 (1844), 609-620. Pronounced at celebration of marriage of Constantine and Fausta, A.D. 307. Besides having 
the great value of being contemporary evidence, the author shows a certain ingenuity in enlarging on the virtues 
of the young Constantine, who had few deeds to show, and on the deeds of Maximian, who had few virtues, and 
has therefore a certain discernible modicum of truth. 

Compare the J/ont/um in Migne, Ramsay’s article on Drefanius, in Smith, Dict, 1073-4, and references 
under Eumenius. 

(2) EumeEntus (310-311). (@) Panegyric (Panegyricus Constantino Augusto). In Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
8 (1884), 619-640. (6) Thanksgiving Oration (Cratiarum Actio Constantino Auguste). In Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. § (1844), 641-654. Eumenius flourished during the reigns of Constantius, with whom he was in high favor, 
and Constantine. He was head of the school at Autun. The Paveyyric was delivered at Treves, in 310. The 
authorship of Eumenius has been unwarrantably questioned, on the ground that the flattery and exaggeration of the 
work are not consistent with his taste and sense; but it would seem that both his exaggeration and his taste have 
been themselves exaggerated. Ifis praise is hardly more “ outrageous” than panegyrics were wont to be, — or are, 
for that matter; and so far from being “worthless,” there is a peculiar deal of interesting, unquestionable, and 
primary historical evidence. Still, his taste and veracity are not much above that of modern eulogists of living or 
dead emperors and politicians. The Grafarum AcHo is the official oration of thanks to Constantine in behalf 
of the citizens of Autun, on account of favors shown them. It was pronounced at Treves in 311. 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, Dic¢é. 2 (1859), 92; the Procemium, in ed. Migne, 619-622; also for editions, 
Ramsay, article Drepantus, in Smith, Dict, 1. 1073-4; and for literature, Chevalier. For general account of 
the Panegyrists, see this article on Drepanius. 

(3) Lncerti Panegyricus Constantino Augusto (Paneg. 313). In Migne, Patrol. Lat. 8 (1844), 653-670. 
This is usually ascribed to Nazarius, on the ground of style. It was spoken at Treves in 313, and relates mainly to 
the war with Maxentius. Various details relating to this are of such nature and form as to suggest again that the 
author is the same as that of the 321 Paneg., — Nazarius. 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, D7et, 2 (1859), 1145; the Procmium in ed. Migne, &c., and literature as under 
EUMENIUS, above. 

(4) Nazartus. (321) Panegyric (Panegyricus Constantino Augusto dictus). In ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
§ (1844), 581-608. Nazarius is mentioned by Jerome as a distinguished rhetorician, This oration was delivered 
at Rome in 321. Constantine was not present. It is superlatively eulogistic, but like the related panegyrics 
contains many historical facts of greatest value. 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, Dict. 2 (1859), 1145, the A/ontéum, in Migne, and references under Eu- 
MENIUS. 

In the midst of the period which these cover comes one of the two great Christian sources, and he is 
followed by a considerable row of great and small Christians during the century. 

(5) LAcrantius (ab, 313-314). On the Deaths of the Persecutors (De Al. P.). Ed. Fritsche (Lips. 1842), 
248-286; ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 7 (Par. 1844), 157-276; tr. in 7. & 7. Clark Library, 22 (Edinb. 1871), 
164-211, and in Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo and N. Y.), 300-326 [Lord Hailes’ translation]. There are many 
editions in collected works, and about a dozen separate, and many translations, —in all a hundred or more 
editions and translations. There has been much controversy regarding the author of this work, but there is little 


doubt that it was Lactantius. Ebert (Cesch. chr. Lat. Lit. 1. 83) claims to have demonstrated the fact, and most 
of the later writers agree. The work was composed after the edict of Constantine and Licinius, and before the 
It was written thus in the midst of things, and has the peculiar historical value 


break between the two, ie. 313-314. 
It is a sort of psalm of triumph, colored by the pas- 


of a contemporary document, unprejudiced by later events. 
sionate rejoicing of one persecuted over the Divine vengeance which has come upon the persecutors. “In the use 
of the work the historian must employ great critical discernment ” (Ebert, in Herzog, 8 [1$81], 365). But granted 
all his prejudice, the facts he witnesses are of first value. 

Compare Ffoulkes, in Smith and Wace, 3 (1882), 613-617; Teufel, /7ist, Rom. Lit. 2 (1873), 334; Ebert, 
in Herzog, Encyk. § (1881), 364-366, and Geseh. chr. Lat. Lit. 1 (1874), 83; and for farther literature, Brd/rog. 
Synops. in Ante-Nicene Fathers Suppl. (4887), 77-81. 

(6) Evsesrus (ab. 260-340). 1. Feclestastical History. 2. Constantine, 3. Chronicle. 

For 1 and 3 compare Prolegomena of Dr. McGitlert at the beginning of this volume, and for 2, Special 
Prolegomena, p. 466. | 

(7) OpraTIAN (fl. ab. 326). Panegyric, in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 19 (1846), s05>43")) Hotter to ee hvrenens, 
do, 391-392. Optatian, Porfirius, or Porphyrius, as he is variously called, is dubiously Christian, composed this 
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poem, or series of poems, while in exile, on the occasion of the Vicennalia of Constantine. It dates, therefore, 
from 325 or 326. It is a most extraordinary aggregation of acrostics, pattern poems, and every possible device 
of useless, mechanical variety of form, of little value, excepting as a sort of dime-museum exhibition of patience and 
ingenuity. It consists mainly in calling Constantine flattering names, but contains here and there an historical 
suggestion. It was accompanied by a letter to Constantine, and drew one from him, and a pardon as well (Iier- 
onymus, Chrov.). 

Compare Wilson, article Porfirizs, in Smith & W, 4 (1887), anes article Porphyrius, in Smith, Dict. 3 (1859), 
§02; and for editions and literature, Engelmann. 

(8) ATHANASIUS (296-373). Apology against the Arians, and various works, ed. Bened. (NGOS) 2iv. ini as fe 
ed. Migne, Patrol. Gr. 25-28 (1857), 4 v.; translated in part in Newman, /iérary of the Fathers, and in Schaft- 
Wace, Wicene anid Post-Nicene Fathers (announced), The works of Athanasius contain various letters of Constan- 
tine (see under /Vorks) and much of primary historical value for the latter part of Constantine’s reign. So far as 
it goes, the matter is almost equal to official documents as source. 

Compare Bright, in Smith & W. 1 (1877), 179-203; Schaff, L/ist, of Church, 23 (1884), 884-893; and for 
extensive literature and editions, Chevalier and Graesse. 

(9) Cyrit or JERUSALEM (ab. 315-386). Cutechetical Lectures. Yn Migne, Patrol. Gr. 33 (1857), espe- 
cially $30. English translations in Newman, Library of Fathers, 2 (1838), one ref. p. 178. oe to Constan- 
tine IT, concerning the sign of the cross seen at Ferusalem, c. 3. In Migne, Patrol. Gr. 33 (1857), 1165-1176, 
ref. on 1167-1168. Two or three references only to excavation of the cross and building of churches, Xc., at 
Jerusalem. They take signilicance only in the fact that Cyril is so near the time (the letter was 351[?], or not 
many years later), and delivered his lectures in the very church which Constantine had built (sect. 14, 22 

Compare Schaff, Hist. of Church, 3 (1884), 923-925; Venables, in Smith & W. 1 (1877), Gece and 
literature in Chevalier, Schaff, &c.; also editions in Graesse, Iloffmann, Kc. 

(10) AmpBrosius oF MILAN (ab. 340-397). Oration on the Death of Theodosius. In Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
16 (1866), portion relating to Constantine especially, 1462-1465. Relates chiefly to the Finding of the Cross. 

Compare Davies, in Smith & W. 1 (1877), 91-99; also Chevalier, Engelmann, Schoenemann, Xc. 

(it) HWirronymus (JEROME) (331-420). Granite In Migne, Patrol. Lat, 27 (1866). Part relating to 
Constantine, 493 (497)-500. A translation and continuation of the Chrovzcle of Eusebius, who ends with the death 
of Licinius. An indispensable but aggravating authority. 

Compare Salmon, Lvsedius, Chronicle of, in Smith & W. 2 (1880), 348-355. 

(12) AUGUSTINUS (354-430). 7:7. 43, ed. Migne, 33 (1865), 159- , §§ 4, 5, 20, &c. He gives account 
of the various Donatist hearings, and speaks of having read aloud from various original documents, including the 
petition to Constantine, the proconsular acts, the proceedings of the court at Rome, and the letters of Constantine. 
Ile speaks of the hearing at Milan. £/. 88, ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 33 (1865), 302-309. This has the text 
of letter of Anulinus to Constantine, and Constantine to Probianus. fs. 76. 2; 93. 13-14, 16 (which contains 
account of deerce of Constantine that property of obstinate Donatists should be confiscated); 105. 9, 10 (not 
translated); 141, 8-ro (not translated), in ed. Migne, and tr. English ed. Schafl, contain various matter on the 
Donatist acts of Constantine. Ad Dozatistas post collationem, c. 33, § 56; ed. Migne, 43 (1861), 687 (important 
for dates given). Contra litt, Petil. Bk. Il. ch. 92, § 205; ed. Migne, 45 (1861), 326. Tr. in Schaff, Wicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, 4 (1887), 580-581. Contr. fi pist. Parmen. Bk. I. chs. 5-6, § 10-11; ed. Migne, 43 
(i861), 40-41. Augustine as a source is of primary value, because of the otherwise unknown sources which he 
uses and quotes. 

Compare Schaff, (ist, of Church, 3-(1884), 988-1028; Maclear, in Smith & W. Dict. 1 (1877), 216-228. 
For literature, see Schaff, Chevalier, Engelmann, and for particular literature of the Donatist portions, THartranft, 
in Schall, Nicene and Post-Nicene Luthers, 4 (1887), 369-372; and for editions, see Schoenemann, Graesse, Brunet, 


Engelmann, Schaff, Ilartranft, Xc. 


The equally numerous series of non-Christian writers is headed, in value at least, though not in time, by 
Constantine’s secretary. z 

(13) Eurrorius (4th cent.). Adrtdyment of Roman Lfistory, ‘Bk. 10. Multitudes of editions and transla- 
tions; the ones used are: (Paris, 1539), 63-68; transl. by Watson, (Bohn, 1853), 527-535. Eutropius was secre- 
tary to Constantine, and afterwards the intimate of Julian. fis testimony, though brief, is of peculiar weight from 
his position for knowing and from a certain flavor of fairness. It was early remarked (Nicephorus Gregoras) that 
his praise of Constantine had peculiar force, coming from a heathen and friend of Julian. Jlis dispraise, on the 
other hand, is conditioned by the fact that he applies it only to the period after Constantine began peculiarly 
to favor the Christians. IIe seems to be a cool, level-headed man of the world, unsympathetic with Constantine’s 
religion, and, writing from this standportnt, presents a just, candid, reliable account of him. aes 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, Dict, 2 (1859), 126-127; Watson, Morice, in his translations; also for multitudinous 
editions and translations, and relatively scanty though considerable literature, Chevalier, Engelmann, Graesse, 
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(14) Scriprores Historia Aucust® (? 2-324). Ed. Jordan and Eyssenhardt, Berol. 1864, 2 v. Contains a 
few dedications to and mentions of Constantine, for which see Index. 

Compare Teuffel, //is¢, of Rom. Lit. tr. Wagner, 2 (Lond. 1873), 320-324. 

(15) Vicror, Sexrus Avurettus (fl. 350-400). Cwsars. In ed. Schottius, Anty. Plantin, 1579, p- 97-107. 
Section on Constantine chiefly, 157-162. /pitonre, Anty. 1579. Section on Constantine, p. 49-52. These works, 
by different authors, have been associated since the time of the above edition with the name of Victor. The 
former is by him, the latter probably by a slightly later Victor. They use the same sources with Zosimus, but 
supplement him (Wordsworth). Doth are interesting and important, and in Manso’s judgment, final where they 
agree. 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, Dict. 3 (1859), 1256-1257; Thomas, article Azelius, in Bior. Dict. (1886), 
228; Manso, /eben Const. p. 215; and scanty references in Chevalier. For editions and farther literature, see 
Engelmann. 

(16) PRAXAGORAS ATITENIENSIS (4th cent.). In Photius, Cod. 62; Ed. Bekker, p- 20; ed. Miiller, /ragm. 
4 (1868), 2-3. Lived in reign of Constantine (Miiller, p. 2). Although a heathen (Photius, Cod. 62), he lauds 
Constantine above all his predecessors. He wrote various works in the Tonic dialect, among others a “history of 
the deeds of Constantine the Great, in two books,” composed at the age of twenty-two. The fragments or reseed 
are preserved by Photius, as above. Though brief (three columns), it is a concise mass of testimony. 

Compare Smith, Me¢. 3. 517; also for literature, Chevalier; and for editions, the various editions of Photius 
in Graesse, Hofmann, Engelmann, &c. 

(17) CALENDARIUM ROMANUM CONSTANTINI MAGNI (350). In Petavius, Uranologium (1630), 112-119. 
Written after 337, and in or before 355, probably in 355. It is authority for the birthday of Constantine, Constan- 
tus cee 

Compare Greswell, Origines Kalendarie Malice, 4 (Oxf. 1854), 388-392. 

(18) JULIAN THE APOSTATE (331-363). Cresars. Ovations on Constantius and Constantinus, et pass. Fd. Paris, 
1630, p. 12-96, 422; Vol. 2, 1-54, passtm. Compare also ed. Hertlein, Lips. 1875-76, 2 v. S8vo. Editions and 
translations are very numerous. (Compare arts. of Wordsworth and Graves; also Engelmann, Graesse, &c. The 
orations which are panegyrical were delivered (Wordsworth) 355 and 358, and the Cwsavs dates from shortly after his 
accession (in 361). The latter is a satire which has found literary favor, the substantial purpose of which is thought 
to be a suggestion that he (Julian) is much superior to all the great emperors; but which if one were to venture 
a guess at its real motive, is quite as much a systematic effort to minimize by ridicule the lauded Constantine. The 
laudatory words of Julian himself in his orations are quite overshadowed by the bitter sarcasms of the Ccesars. As 
a matter of estimate of the value of this source, there is to be remembered the bitterness of Julian’s hostility to 
Christianity. What to Eusebius was a virtue would to Julian be a vice. In view of his prejudice, everything which 
he concedes is of primary weight, while his ill-natured gossip carries a presumption of slancderousness. 

Compare Schaff, //ist. of Church, 2. 40-59; Wordsworth, in Smith & W. 3. 484-525; Graves, in Smith, Dre. 
644-655. Compare for endless literature, Wordsworth, Chevalicr, Engelmann, 1 (18S0), 476-477. 

(19) Lrmant''s, (314 or 316-391 +). Ovations. Ed. Morellus, Par. 1606-1627, Contain a few allusions of 
more or less interest and historical value, for which, see ed. Morellus, Index volume 2, fol. Qqqv’. 

Compare Schmitz, in Smith, Diet, 2 (1859), 774-776; and for editions and literature, Chevalier, Engel- 
mann, &c. 

(21) AmaiaAnus MARCELLINUS (d. ab. 395). //isfortes. There are many editions, for which compare 
Engelmann, Graesse, and Wordsworth. Among editions are ed. Valesius (1636) and ed. Eyssenhardt, Berol. 1871. 
The work was a continuation of Tacitus, but the first thirteen books (including Constantine’s period) are best. He 
says (Bk. 15, ed. Valesius, 1636, p. 56-57) that Constantine investigated the Manichwans and like sects through 
Musonius, and gives account of the bringing of his obelisk to Rome, perhaps by Constantine (Bk. 17, p. 92-93; com- 
pare Parker, 7welve Lyy pt. Obelisks in Rome, Oxf. 1879, p. 1); and makes other mention, for which see Index 
to ed. Eyssenhardt, p. 566. 

Compare Wordsworth, in Smith & W. 1 (1879), 99-101, and for literature, Chevalier (scanty) and Engelmann, 
2 (1882), 43-45 (Rich). : 

(22) Eunarivs (Anti-Christian) (ab. 347-414). Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists; Aidesius. Ed, 
Boissonade (Amst. 1822), 19-46 fasstm. Eunapius was born at Sardis about 347, and died after 414 A.b. (cf. 
Miiller, Frag. $7). He was a teacher of rhetoric, and besides this work wrote a continuation of the history of 
Dexippus, extending from 270-404 A.D. Fragments of this are preserved, but none relating to Constantine. 
Photius (Cod. 77) says that he calumniated the Christians, especially Constantine. With the fragments in Miller, 
Fragm. 4 (1868), 11-56, is included also (14-15) a fragment from the ita /Pdes., relating to Sopater. The 
death of Sopater and the relation of Ablavius to it is given more fully in the [7/a /7des, with various suggestive 
allusions. Much of his history is supposed to be incorporated in Zosimus, and this gives importance to his name, 
weight to Zosimus, and light on the hostile position of Zosimus towards Constantine, 
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Cf. Photius, Cod. 77; Miiller, Mragm. 4 (1868), 7-9; Mozley, in Smith & W. 2 (1880), 285-256; Schmitz, 
in Smith, Dict. 2 (1859), 93; also for further literature and editions, Chevalier and Engelmann. 

(23) Brmarcnius (4th cent.) was of Cxsarea in Cappadocia; wrote the -lets of Constantine in ten books 
(Suidas, s.v. Bhuwapxios; cf, Zonaras, p. 386). No portion is preserved. Wrote under Constantius, on whom he 
is said (Libanius, Oras. ed. Reiske, p. 24) to have delivered a panegyric. 

Cf. Miiller, ragm. 4 (1868), 3; Smith, Dict. 1 (1859), 482, Xc. 


An early but as yet valueless group is that of Syriac and Armenian sources on the (apocryphal) treaty of Con- 
stantine with Tiridates. 


(24) ZeNonius or KLAG (fl. ab. 324). Z7iséory of Daron, French translation from Armenian in Langlois, 
Coll. Hist, Arm. 1 (1867), 353-355. Like the works of the other Armenian historians, the text of this writer 
has suffered more or less from corruption. Ife has two mentions (p. 344 and 351) of Constantine, the latter being 
an account of the treaty with Tiridates. 

Compare introduction of T.anglois, and literature in Chevalier. 

(25) AGATHANGELUS (ab. 330). //istory of the Reign of Tiridates and of the Preaching of St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator, C. 125-127, § 163-169; in Alc/la SS. Boll, Sept. VIIL. 320-  ; also with French translation from Armenian 
in Langlois, Coll. d. hist. de l’Arm. p. 97-. ‘the work extends: for 226-330 a.p. The author was secretary to 
Tiridates, but the work as we have it is a redaction made, however, not long after, as it was used by Moses of 
Khorene, ‘This was in turn later (seventh century?) retouched by some Greek hagiographer. This Greek form is 
extant in MSS. at Porence and Paris (cf. editions above), and there is reason to suppose that the extant Armenian 
is a version from this Greek form. But with its additions of arrantly apocryphal matter, it is hard to tell what is 
what, and so all considerable mention of the relation of Constantine and Tiridates has been left out of the account 
of Constantine’s life. Yet we must hesitate to put it all down under the mythical; for Tiridates certainly had inter- 
course with the Romans, and the original form of this life was certainly by a competent hand, and the matter 
relating to Constantine is in part soberly historical enough. 

For farther information, compare Davidson on Gregorius Hluminator, in Smith & W., Dict, 2. 737-739; Intro- 
duction, Langlois, p. 99-103. 

(26) Faustus Of ByZANrIuM (320-392). /fistorical Library, French translation from the Armenian in 
Langlois, Co//. @. hist. Arm, 1. 201-310. There are mentions of Constantine and Tiridates in Bk. 3, chaps. 10 and 
21. The work is open to some suspicions of having been tampered with, but Langlois inclines to give it a fairly 
good character. If genuine, the mention of the treaty with Tiridates would nearly establish it as historical fact. 

Compare Beauyois in Nouv. biog. gén. 17 (1856), 203, and Introduction of Langlois; also, literature in 
Chevalier. 


The writers of the following centuries are for the most part Christian, uncertain or religiously unknown, 
excepting the very pronounced non-Christian who heads the list. 

(27) Zostmus (fl. ab. 400-450). //istory. Ed. Bekker (Bonn, 1837), Svo. Section on Constantine occupy- 
ing Bk. 2. 8— , p. 72-106. The date of this writer has been put as early as the fourth century and as late as the end 
of the fifth. It will be safe to divide extremes. He is a heathen who, on the period of Constantine, draws from an 
anti-Christian and anti-Constantinian source, and who regards the introduction of Christianity as a chief cause of the 
decline of the Roman Empire (cf. various passages cited by Milligan). He is prejudiced against Christianity with 
the bitter prejudice of one who finds himself in a steadily narrowing minority, and he is occasionally credulous. 
But he wrote in a clear, interesting style, without intentional falsifications, and was quite as moderate as the Chris- 
tian writer (Evagrius, 3. 41) who calls Zosimus himself a “fiend of hell.” His extended account is therefore of 
great value among the sources, and especially as it is probably drawn in large measure from the earlier lost work 
of Eunapius. 

Compare Milligan, in Smith & W., 4 (1887), 1225-1227: Mason, in Smith, Dic#. 3 (1859), 1334-1335; also, 
for literature, Chevalier and Engelmann, and for editions, Engelmann. 

ANONYMUS VALESIANUS (fifth century). Ld. Valesius (Paris, 1636), p. 471-476. This fragment, first pub- 
lished by Valesius in the above editions of Ammianus, is of the highest value for the life of Constantine. It is 
evidently drawn from various sources, many of which are now lost. The compiler or writer shows a judicious- 
ness and soberness which commends his statements as peculiarly trustworthy. 

Compare the exhaustive examination by Ohnesorge, Der Anonymus Valestt de Constantino, Kiel, 1885. Svo. 

(27) STEPHEN oF Byzantium (ab, 400). Greek Cities. Venct. Aldus, 1502, fol. H. ili, s.v. Naioods. The 
work is a dictionary of geography, and the fact in these few lines is of first value. 

Compare Smith, in Smith, Dict, 3 (1859), 904-906. Chevalier, Hoffmann, etc. 

(28) SozoMEN (b. ab. 400). Leclestastical History, Wa. Hfussey, English translation, London, Bohn, 
1855; newly edited by Hartranft in Schatf, Nacene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2 (1890) [in press]. This history 
covers the period 323-423 (not 439). He draws largely from Iusebius. He has been described rightly (Dowling, 
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Study of Eccl, Hist. p. 31) as relatively inaccurate, rhetorical and credulous. But he works from sources, though 
mainly from extant ones. Tor farther discussion, sittin? Hartranft in volume 2 of this series. 
Compare also Milligan, in Smith & W. 4 (1887), 722 , and literature in Chevalier. 


(29) Socrates (b. ab. 408). /ecdestustical istory. Ed. Wussey, reprinted with Introduction by Bright, 
Oxf. 1878. English translation, London, Bohn, newly edited by Zenos in volume 2 of this series [in press]. This 
history covers the period 306-439. It is written with general good judgment, but for Constantine adds little to 
Eusebius of which it professes to be a continuation. . 

For farther description and cliscussion, compare Zenos, Milligan, in Sinith & W. 4 (1887), 709-711, and 
literature in Chevalicr. 

(30) THroporer (b. ab. 393?-457?). Leclestastical History. In Migne, Patrol. Gr. 82 (1859), 879-1280. 
English translation, London, Bohn, 1854. The birth of Theodoret has been placed at various dates, 386, B57, 
393, &c., and the exact time of his death (453-458) is equally uncertain. This work reaches from 324 to 429, and 
is generally regarded.as learned and impartial. It gives much concerning Constantine’s relations to the Arian contro- 
versy and incorporates many documents, which appear to be taken mainly from Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. 
A chief value is, it would seem, for the text of Eusebius. But his very use of documents shows care and gives value. 

Compare Venables, in Smith & W.4 (1887), 904-919; Newman, //ist. Sketches, 2 (1876), 303-362; Schaff, 
fist, of Church, 3 (1884), 881-882; and literature in Chevalier; also for editions, Graesse and Ioffmann. 

(31) Orxostus, PAauLus (ab. 417). 7/istortes, Bk. 7, chaps. 26-28. Ed. Migne Patrol. Lat, 31 (1846), 635- 
1174; section a to Constantine occupies 1128-1137. For many editions and MSS. compare Schoenemann, 
Bibl. Patr, Lat. 2 (1794), 481-507, and Engelmann, 2 (1882), 441-. It is said (Manso) that Orosius adds 
nothing to existing material. ‘This is only in part true. At all events, his value as corroboratory evidence is con- 
siderable, brief as the work 1s. 

Compare Phillott, in Smith & W. 4 (1887), 157-158; Ebert, Gesch. d. chr. Lat. Lit. 1 (1874), 323-330, and 
literature in Chevalier and Engelmann. 

(32) PRospER AQUITANUS (403-463+). Chronicle. Ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 51 (1861), 535-606 (8). Por- 
tion relating to Constantine, 574-576. The Chronicle extends to 444 or 455. Vo 326 he depends mainly on 
Eusebius’ Chronicle, and for the rest of our period on the continuation of Hieronymus. 

Compare Phillott, in Smith & W. 3 (1882), 492-497; Teuffel, //7st. of Nom. Lit. 2 (Lond. 1873), 482-484; 
and for literature, editions, &c., Chev ce Engelmann, &c. 

(33) Iparius. (468+). List of Consuls (Fasti Idatiani). In Migne, Patrol. Lat. 51 (1861), 891-914; por- 
tion relating to Constantine, 907-908. Idatius lived until after 469. This work, which is not generally acknowl- 
edged to be his, although quoted under his name, ends in 468, It contains brief statements of some events 
under the most signilicant years. 

Compare Ramsay, in Smith, Dic/. 2 (1859), and literature under “ Idace de Lamego, 

(34) GELasius or Cyzicus (ab. 450-). //islory of the Council of Nicea. In Labbe, Conctlia, 2 (1671), 
103-286. There is also an abstract in Photius, Avd/. Cod. 88, ed. Migne, Petrol. Gr. 103 (1860), 293-296. 
Venables is probably just when he says: “Jlis work is little more than a compilation from the ecclesiastical 
histories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodorct, to which he has added -little but what is very doubtful 
There is a little on Constantine not in those sources, but to try to fix on any of it as 
Still, it is not wholly clear that he did not use sources, as well as his own imagina- 


” 


in Chevalier. 


or manifestly untrue.” 


authoritative quite bafiles one. 
tion, in adding to the other sources. It may be said to be “of doubtful value,” as source. It is not easy to see 


what Venables means in saying that the third book, as we have it, gives only three letters of Constantine. This is 
true; but the second book, “as we have it,” gives several more. 

Compare Venables, in Smith & W, 2 (1880), 621-623. 

(35) Jacobus oF SARUG (452-521). S//omily on the Baptism of Constantine, Ed. Frothingham, Roma, 
1882. For further information consult the extended study of l’rothingham. 

(25) Puitosrorcius (b. ab. 468). English translation by Walford (Lond. Bohn, 1855), 425-528. The 


original work covered the period between 300 and 425. ‘The fragments preserved contain several interesting facts, 


or fictions, relating to Constantine, some not found elsewhere. 
him untrustworthy or worse, and a very unorthodox critic (Gibbon) finds him passionate, prejudiced, and ignorant; 
but it seems to be agreed that he used some sources not availed of by others. 

Compare Milligan, in Smith & W. 4 (1587), 390; Dowling, Study of Lect. List. p. 26-27; and literature 
in Chevalier. 

(26) Ilesycurus Mitestus (ab. 500?—). Origins of Constantinople. In Miiller, /vagm. 4 (1868), 146- 
155; also in ed. Orelli (Lips. 1820), 59-73. Hesychius, surnamed Illustris, of Miletus lived in the early part of 
This work contains several allusions to the founding of the city of Constantine. It seems to 


Photius and all the orthodox have always called 


the sixth century. 
have been taken almost word for word in parts by Codinus. 

Compare Venables, in Smith & W. 3 (1882), 12-13; Means, in Smith, Det, 2 (1859), 447-448; Miiller, 
Fragm, 4 (1868), 143-145; also literature in Chevalier, and editions and literature in Engelmann. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 451 


(27) Casstoporus (ab. 468-5614). Tripartite [istory. In Opera, ed. Garetius, 1 (Rotom. 1679, fol.), 
b1-b 372. On Constantine, especially p. 207-243. (Same ed. in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 69 [1865], 879-1214.) 
Cassiodorus was born about 468 and lived to be more than ninety-three years old. This work is an epitome of Soc- 
rates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, and has no additional value as source. A work on the Goths has been preserved 
to us only in an epitome by Jordanes. See Jordanes. 

Compare Young, in Smith & W. 1 (1877), 416-418, or (better for this work) Ramsay, in Smith, 1 (1859), 
623-625; and for literature and editions, Chevalier, Engelmann, Graesse, cte. 

(28) Lybus, JoaNnes (LAURENTIUS) (490-5504). De Mensilus; De Magistratibus,; De Ostentis, passim, 
Ed. Bekker, in Corp. //ist. Byz. (1837). Other editions of the various works may be found noticed in Graesse, 
Trésor, 4 (1863), 12a; Brunet, Weniel, 3 (1862), 880; Engelmann, itl, ser. class. 1 (1880), 478-479; Hoff- 
mann, Zer, Ile was born at Philadelphia in 490, and lived some time after 550. He was a heathen, but 
respectful toward Christianity (lhotias, Cod. 180). He mentions Constantine ten or a dozen times; e.g. his 
foundation ‘of Constantinople (Ye O, 21. §), Constantine’s learning and military skill (De mag. 3. 53), and 
quotes (De magist, 3. 33, ed. Bonn., p. 226), Constantine’s own writings. 

Compare Photius, Cod, 180; Means, in Smith, Dict, 2 (1859), 600; Hase, Pref. and in ed. Bekker; Joubert, 
in Nouv. biog. gin, (Hoefer), 32 (1860), 388-391; and for farther literature, Chevalier and the article of Joubert, 
and Engelmann, /20/. sei. cltss. 1 (1880), 479. 

(29) JoRDANES (or JORNANDES) (-551 2). /Zistory of the Goths, (De Getarum origine et rebus gestis). In 
Cassiodorus, Opera, ed. Garetius, 1 (Rotom. 1679), 397-425; same ed. in Migne, Ztrol. Lat. 69 (1865), 1251- 
1296, This work on the Goths is said by its author to be an epitome of the work of Cassiodorus. It says 
(p. 406-407) that Constantine employed Goths in his campaign against Licinius, and also in the building of Con- 
stantinople, It was composed in §5§1 or 552 (cf. Wattenbach, Dertschland’s Geschichtsg. t [1877], 66). 

Compare’ Hodgkin, in veel. Brit. 13 (1881), 747-749; «Acland, in Smith & W. 3 (1882), 431-438 
(exhaustive); and abundant literature in Chevalier, Engelmann, Wattenbach, &c.; also editions in Engelmann, 
“Potthast. L2d/. hist. med. wv. 1862, p. 102,” Kc. 

(30) ANONYMOUS, QUI Dionis CASSIL HISYORTAS CONTINUAVIT (sixth century ?). 14. Licinius (18 lines); 15. 
Constantinus (9 lines). In Miiller, “ag. 4 (1868), 199; cf. especially Introd. in Miiller, p. t91-192. These 
were first published by Ang. Mai in Scrtpt. Vet. Nov. Call. 2, 135-, 527-, and are found also in vari- 
ous editions of Dion Cassius; e.g. ed. Sturz. 9 (Spz. 1843). Mai strongly inclines to suspect that Johannes 
Antiochenus is the author, but this Miiller (p. 191) argues to be impossible. They are sometimes referred to 
as Excerpta Vaticana. - Petrus Patricius and various others have been suggested as authors, but all that is affirmed 
with any assurance is that the author was a Christian. This is on the ground of Diocletianus, 1 (p.198). The frag- 
ments are very brief, but contain several little facts and turns not found elsewhere, 

(31) Evacrius (5362-5944). Leclestastical /1istory, 3. 40-41. English translation (1709), 472-474. A vio- 
lent invective against and disproyal of the charges of Zosimus against Constantine and adds nothing to historical facts. 

Compare Milligan, in Smith & W. 2 (1880), 423-424. 

(32) Procovius C.msarteNsis (fl. 547-565). //tstortes. Ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1833-1838, 3 v. Two or three 
slight mentions, of which the nearest to any account is the division of the empire by Constantine, and the 
founding of Constantinople (De ée?. Vind, 1. 1). He flourished from about 547 to 565. Whether he was 
Christian or heathen is uncertain. Ile is characterized by peculiar truthfulness (cf. his De edif.1; Praf. ed. 
Bonn, v. 3, 770-, and Milligan). 

Compare Milligan, in Smith & W. 4 (1887), 487-488; Plate, in Smith, Dzc¢. 3, 538-540; also for liter- 
ature, Chevalier and Engelmann, 1. 655; and for editions, Milligan, Plate, and the various bibliographies. 

(33) Perrus Parricius (fl. 550-562). Fragments. In Miiller, rag. 4 (1868), 189. Gives account of an 
embassy of Licinius to Constantine. 

Compare Means, in Smith, Dict, 3 (1859), 226-227; also Chevalier and Hoffmann. 

(34) Grecory oF Tours (ab. 573-594). //istory of the Franks, 1. 34. Ed, Ruinart (Paris, 1699), 27, &c. 
Q2) Mistory of the Seven Slepers, do. 1272-1273, &e. Liber miraculorum, do. 725-729. The edition of 
Ruinart is reprinted in Migne, Patro/, Lat, vol. 71 (1867). In the first .of these he quotes as authorities, Huse- 
bius and Junius; the latter are full of legendary matter. 5 

Compare Buchanan, in Smith & W. 2 (1880), 771-776; also for editions and literature, Engelmann, Chevalier, 

and Graesse. 
(35) Curonicon PASCHALE (ab, 630 A.D.). Ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1832, 2 v.; section relating to Constantine 
occupies vol. 1, p. 516-533. Ed. Migne, Patrol. Cr. 92 (Paris, 1865). “he work is a chronicle of the world from 
the creation until 630. It has been thought, but on insufficient grounds (cf, Salmon), that the first part ended with 
A.D. 354 and was written about that time. It is really a homogeneous work and written probably not long after 
630 A.D. (Salmon). It is frequently quoted, unfortunately, as Alexandrian Chronicle (e.g. M’Clintock and Strong 
‘(Cycle Dheschier value is the chronological, but the author has used good sources and presumably some not now 
extant. It has something the value of a primary source of second rate. 
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452 PROLEGOMENA. 


Compare Salmon, In Smith & W. 1. (1877), 509-513; Clinton, Fusti. Rom. 2 (1850), 169; Ideler, //ands. 
@, Chron. 2 (1826), 350-351, 462-463; and for literature and editions, Salmon. 

(36) Anonymous Acts of Metrophanes and Alexander (seventh century ?), “in which is contained also a life 
of the emperor Constantine the Great.” In Photius, Cod, 2560; ed. Migne, Patrol. Cr. 104 (1860), 105-120, A 
more complete recension of this anonymous piece was edited by Combetis, who regards it as the work of a con- 
temporary, written therefore in the middle of the fourth century (ef. his ///s¢, J/on. p- 573, teste Fabricius). The authen- 
tic details can be traced word for word, according to ‘Tillemont, in other historians, while impossible statements 
show it to be not the work of a contemporary. It seems to fall under the class of works where “ What is true is 
not new, and what is new is not true,” but it can hardly be regarded as sufficiently determined whether or no it is 
worthless. : 

Compare Tillemont, Af’. 7 (1732), 657; Fabricius, Bid/. Gr. 9 (1737), 124and 498; Acta. SS. Nov. 1. 

(37) Jouwannes AnTIOCHENUS (fl. 610-650). Chronological THistory, Yragments in Miiller, 4 (1868), 
535(8)-622; Fragm. 168-169, on Constantius and Galerius, and 170-171a, on Constantine, p. 602-603. This 
writer is to be distinguished from Johannes Malalas, also known as Johannes Antiochenus. He flourished some- 
where between 610-650 (Miiller, p. 536). The sections relating to Constantine are in the main exactly corre- 
spondent to Eutropius. It has been conjectured (Miiller, p. 1538) that Hutropius and Johannes copied from a common 
Greek source; but the curious error in the section on Constantine (p. 603), by which “commode” is converted 
into a proper name, and becomes the name of the sister whose son Constantine put to death, shows it to have been 
translated from the Latin. The work of Johannes has, however, some interesting suggestions and additions; e.g. 


) 


its paraphrase of the word “«dubius” in the characterization of Constantine’s conduct towards his friends. 

Compare Miiller, p. 535-535; Means, in Smith, Dec. 2 (1859), 587; also article of Stokes, and other 
literature under Malalas. 

(38) MALALAs (= Jorn of Antioch) (ab. 700). Chronography, Bk. 13, 1-11. Ed. Dindorf (Bonne, 1831); 
in Corp. ser. hist, Bys. (section on Constantine, p. 316-324); also in Migne, Petrol. Gr. 97 (Par. 1865), 
1-70, Earlier editions are, Oxf. 1691, SY; Venice, 1733, fol. [reprint of 1691, “quite useless” ]. Lived about 
700 (Miiller, vag. 4 [1868], 536), or about 650 (Chevalier, 1205). Ife has been placed as late as ninth cen- 
tury (Ilody), and as early as 601 (Cave.). Nothing is known of his personal history. Ife is to be distinguished 
from the John of Antioch in Miiller’s /7agm. who is earlier than Malalas. Ife is very credulous and inaccurate 
and the section on Constantine is no exception to the rule. 

Compare Prolegomena of Hody and Dindorf; Stokes, in Smith & W. 3 (1882), 787-788, &c.; and farther 
literature in Chevalier, Aé/. 1205; Hoefer, Vou. biog. gén. 32 (1060), 1007, and the article of Stokes. 

(39) Psrupo-Istpore (eighth cent.?). Deerefa/s. In Migne, Patrol, Lat. 130 (1853), 245-252. The 
famous “ Donation of Constantion,” 

Compare Schaff, //ts¢. of Church, 4 (1885), 208-733; and for literature, Chevalier under Isidore Mercator; 
also the literature of the Donation. 

(40) TitmoriANrs (758-818). Chronography. Fd. Classen, Bonn. 1839-41, 2 v. Section on Constantine 
occupying vol. 1, p. 10-51; also in Migne, Pudrol. Gr. 108 (186). This work “is justly regarded as one of the 


which appears here for the first time. See under Zhe J/yhical Constantine. 


most important in the whole series of Byzantine historians” (Dowling, p. 69)... Theophanes was friend of Georgius 
Syncellus; and at his request (Preem. p. 5) took up the latter work at the point where he left off (Diocletian), 
extending i. to S811. Ile is an authority of judyment and weight for matters relating to his own times, and on quite 
a different level of historical character from Cedrenus and Zonaras, Although of very much less value for 
Constantine, he shows even here a certain historical judgment and discrimination. His book is an intelligent work 
from yarious sources, one of which is Eusebius. Ife says that he has diligently examined many works, and 


reports nothing on his own authority, but on the authority of ancient historiographers and “logographers” 


(Prom. p. 5). 

Compare Dowling, /nfrod. (Lond. 1838), 69-70; Smith, in Smith, Dict. 3. 1082-1083; Gass, in Herzog, 
Real Enc. 15 (1885), 536-537; Acta sanctorum Soll. March 12; and for (extensive) literature, Chevalier. 

(41) ANasrAasius Brsiioruecarius (d. 879). Lives of the Roman Ponts. In Migne, Patrol, Lat, 127-128 
(1852). 34.5. Silvester, vol.127) y511—1527.° “Sinall use. ‘ 

Compare Schaff, //ist, of the Church, 4 (1885), 774-776; and for literature and editions, Chevalier and 
Graesse. 

(42) Puotius (ninth cent.). Bid/iofheca. In Migne, Patrol. Gr. vols. 103-104 (1860). Contains excerpts 
from and comments on Praxagoras, Eunapius, Gelasius, Anon. Metroph., and usebius, which see. 

Compare Schaff, //ist. of Church, 4 (1885), 636-642; Means, in Smith, Pec/, 3 (1859), 347-355- 

(43) Constantinus PorruyRrocEntrus (c, VIL) (fl. 911-959). De thematious, Wd. Bekker (Bonn. 1840), 
1-64, in Corp. ser. hist. Bys., and in ed. Migne, Patro/. Gr. 113 (1864), 63-140. Gives (2. 8, ed. Bonn. 
p. 57-58) account of division of the empire among his sons by Constantine. Ile also mentions in his De cer. 
aul, Lys. (ed. Reiske, Bonn, 1829; ed. Migne, Patrol. Cr. 112); e.g. the “cross of Constantine” several times 
mentioned, and gives a few facts of archwological interest. Constantinus VII, was emperor 911-959. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 453 


Compare Plate, in Smith, Déc¢. 1. 349-351; Ceillier, 12 (1862), Sr1-813; and for farther literature, Chevalier 
and Engelmann, 1 (1850), 249; also for editions, Plate, who has admirable survey. 

(44) Leo Diaconus (tenth century). //iséories, 5. 9 and 8. 8. In ed. Hase (Bonn. 1828), p- 91 and 138. 
Mentions the foundation of a city, the vision of the cross, the, Scythian wars, and burial in the Church of the Apos- 
tles at Constantinople, and characterizes him as “among emperors the one renowned in story” (8. 8). For other 
editions, compare Brunet, Graesse, Hoffmann, and Engelmann. He lived from about 950 to at least 993. He was 
used by Scylitzes (cf. Cedrenus) and perhaps Zonaras. “ Style vicious,” and “knowledge . . . of ancient history is 
slight”? (Means). : 

Compare Means, in Smith, Dict. 2 (1859), 743-744; M’Clintock and Strong, Zucycl. 5 (1875), 351; Hase, 
Preef.; and for literature, Chevalier, 


It is by some stretching of the term that many of those dating before the year 1000 are admitted as sources, 
Some contribute hardly a single fact not in other sources. This is still more true of the period following, but this 
period is especially rich in sources of historical fictions —and these must be considered. So the Byzantine histo- 
rians to the invention of printing are given, and some Western writings, which contain relevant matter. 

(45) ZONARAS, JONMANNES (1042-1130?). Chronicle. Ed. Migne, Patrol. Gr. 134-135 (Par. 1864). The 
section relating to Constantine occupies Vol. 1. 1097-1118, Bk. 13, chs. 1-4; cf. also end of Bk. 12. The ed. 
Pinder, Bonn. 1841-1844, 2 v., is unfinished, containing only twelve books. It has since been edited by Din- 
dorf, Lips. 1868-1875, 6 v. Bk. 13 is in Vol. 3 (1870). This work consists of eighteen books extending from 
the beginning of the world until 1118. Zonaras draws, for Christian period, from Eusebius, Philostorgius, &c., with 
some discernment, and so deserves a tolerably high place among the Byzantine historians (Zéckler). He incor- 
porates a choice variety of fables, but gives more or Jess facts which seem to be facts. He actually adds almost 
nothing to the sources of Constantine, though there are certain facts over which one lingers a little before relegating 
to the great class of “ interesting, if true.” 

Compare Smith, Dic¢. 3. 1331; Zockler, in Herzog, eal Luc. 17 (1886), 555-556; and for (rich) literature, 
Zockler, Chevalier, and Engelmann, 1 (1880), 798. 

(46) CEDRENUsS, GEORGIUS (ab. 1057). Compendium of History. Ed. Bekker, Bonn. 1838-1839, 2 v., the 
section relating to Constantine occupying Vol. 1, p. 472-520 ef pass. Also in Migne, Petrol. Gr. 121-122 (Par. 
1864). Nothing is known of his personal history. The work is a chronicle from the beginning of the world until 
1057 A.D. He mentions as his chief sources Georgius Syncellus, “ until the time of Maximianus and Maximinus,” 
and from this point Theophanes, Siculus, Vsellus, and others (cf. p. 4; cf. also Glycas. Chron., ed. Bonn. p. 457), 
and claims to have collected facts not in these sources. Ife mentions the work of Joannes Thracesius, or Curopa- 
lates, who is probably Scylitzes, whose work corresponds so exactly with that of Cedrenus in parts as to suggest the 
one or the other a better copier than compiler. The statement of Ceillier is that Cedrenus copied the work of 
Scylitzes for the period 811-1057, and that Scylitzes afterwards continued his work to 1081; i.e. there was a double 
edition of the work of Scylitzes, and Cedrenus wrote between. Lut Means (p. 760) thinks otherwise, and gives 
good reasons, making one edition and placing Cedrenus’ work later, i.e. after 1081. The “additional facts” are 
few, the compilation is uncritical and credulous; but the work is recognized as a source to be consulted, though 
with greatest critical care, 

Cempare Plate, in Smith, Dict. 1. 658; Ceillier, 13 (1863), 560; Means, Scy/i¢zes, in Smith, Dict. 3. 759-762; 
and for literature, Chevalier, under the words Cedrene and Scylitces. 

(47) Psrupo-Lro. Chronography, under Constantius Chlorus and Constantinus Magnus. Ed. Bekker 
(Bonn. 1842), p. 83-90. In Corp, ser, hist, Bys. from Cramer, Anecd. gr. bibl. reg. Par. 2 (1839), 243-379. It 
is published as the first part of the Chronography of Leo Grammaticus, because assigned to him by the catalogues 
of the MS, at Paris. It is thought by Cramer, however, not to be by him, but to be “ compiled from various writers, 
— Cedrenus, Joannes Antiochenus, Chronicon Paschali, and perhaps others which are lost” (cf. Cramer, slneed. gr. 
2. 243-379, quoted by Bekker, Pricf. iiiiy.). In this section the author quotes Socrates and Eusebius, but uses 
other and some unusual sources. While one hesitates to lay much weight on an author of such unknown age and 
personality, and which contains obvious errors, yet it carries the conviction of a certain moderate weight. Many 
passages are identical, almost word for word, with Cedrenus. In one of these passages the author refers to Socrates 
as his authority, while there is no such mention in Cedrenus. They may have taken from the same source. At all 
events, this work appears on its face much more like sober history than do Cedrenus and Zonaras. Its absolute 
value as source is very slight. 

Compare Preface of Bekker. 

(48) ATTALIATA, MICHAEL (ab, 1072). History, Ed. De Presle and Bekker, Bonn. 1853. 8°. Te mentions 
(p. 217, also p. 222) half a dozen things relating to Constantine; that he was reckoned among the apostles, the 
sign of the cross, &c., but nothing of value, unless (p. 222) the transposition of a colony from Iberia to Assyria C2); 

Compare Pref. of De Presle, also Graves, in Smith, Dicé. 1. 409, who, however, does, not mention this work; 
and for literature, Chevalier and De Dresle, p. 7-8. 
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454 PROLEGOMENA 


(49) ANNA CoMNENA (1083-1148). -f/exias. Ed. Schopen-Reifferscheid, Bonn. 1539-1878. Mentions among 
two or three other deeds, a statue which this “ father and lord of the city”? had made over for him (12. 4), and that 
he has been counted among the apostles (14. 8). 

Compare Plate, in Smith, Dict. 1.179; Klippel, in Herzog, 1 (1877), 427-429, Ke. 

(50) Giycas, Micir (after 1118). Chronicle (or Annads). Ed. Bekker, Bonn. 1836; the section relating 
to Constantine occupies p. 460-468, ed. Migne, 158 (Par. 1866), 1-958. This work of Glycas extends from the 
beginning of the world to A.p. 1118. Though “justly placed among the better Iyzantine historians” (Plate), for 
the period of Constantine he i5 one of the worst. Ilis critical judgment seems to incline to the selection of the 
most unhistoric. He gives at end of preceding section a description of the work of Scylitzes (cf. Cedrenus), and 
quotes in it a work of Alexander on the Invention of the Cross. 

Compare Plate, in Smith, Dict. 2. 277; Joubert. in .Vowz. diay. gén, (Hoefer), 20 (1857), 845-846; and for 
literature, Chevalier; also for editions, Hoffmann. 

(51) Niceras Crontaras (Acominatus) (1150-12164). /fistory. Ed. Bekker, in Cor, ser. hist. Byz. Bonn. 
1835, 8°; ed. Migne, Patrol. Gr. 139 (1865), 282-1088 (= Mai, Bill. nov. patr.6. ?). Thesaurus, in Migne, 
Patrol. Gr. 139-140 (1865), 1087-1443, 1-282 (= Mai, Spict/. Rom. v.4 ). Born about 1150, and lived until 1216 
at least. Gives in his //’story two or three things which relate to “the first and mightiest among Christian empe- 
rors” (De Js. dus. 3. 7, ed. Bonn. p. 583); e.g. the tale of the nails from the cross (do. p. 584), and the despuiling 
of his tomb (De Al. 7s, Aug. 1.7, p. 632); also a few in the 7%esauri, eg. his conciliation to Arianism through 
his sister and her friend, the Arian presbyter (6. 3 and 6), and various matters relating to the Arian controversy 
(mainly in Bk. 5), where he uses the familiar sources, — Sos Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, VPhilostorgius, &c., 
but also some other less familiar ones. 

Compare Worman, in M’Clintock and Strong, Cyclop. 7 (1877), 54-55; Plate, in Smith, Décé, 2. 1182-1183; 
Ullmann, in S/d. uw. Artt. (1833), 674-700; Gass, in ILerzog, 10 (1882), 540-541, and abridged in Schafl-Ilerz. 
2. 1652. Compare for literature, the above and Chevalier; and for editions, Worman, Vlate, Brunet, Graesse, 
Iloffmann, &c. 

(52) Grecoras, NICEPHORAS (1295-1359). Aysantine Fistor, Bks. 1-37. Ed. Shopen (vy. 1-2) and 
Bekker (v. 3), Bonn. 1829, 1830, and 1855. In Cor). ser. hist. Bys., ed. Migne, Petrol, Lat. 148-149 (1865). 
Mentions incidentally half a dozen facts relating to foundation of Constantinople (10.1; 14. 3, Xc.), his destruction 
of idolatry (19. 1), treatment of the Jews (26. 15), and enlargement of empire (26. 37). Ile was born 1295, and 
died after 1359. Was more learned but less jucicious than Cantacuzenus (I’late). 

Compare Plate, in Smith, Dict. 2. 304-306; Joubert, in Vouv. dtoy. sé. 21 (1857), $89-S91; also for litera- 
ture, Chevalier, and for editions, Plate and Joubert. 

(53) Erur.emius (fourteenth century). Csars (?). Constantinus. Ed. Bekker, Bonn. 1840, 8°; section on 
Constantine occupies p. 21-25; ed. Migne, 143 (Par. 1865), 1-350. It was first edited by Mai, Ser. vet. now. coll. 
3 (1828), 1-225 (Dowl.). This metrical chronicle introduces one or two fables, but is in the main at least semi- 
historical, but its additional facts give no impression of having special sources,— in brief, it is scarcely a source, 
rather literature. 

Compare Smith, Dic¢. 2, 28; Bonneau, in Nouv. biog. gén. (Hoefer) 16 (1856), 127; Mai, Ze in ed. Bek- 
ker, also ed. Migne. Compare for literature, Chevalier. 

(54) CANTACUZENUS, JOANNES, ANGELVS CoMNENUS PALazoLocus (d. 1375+). “/isfortes. Ed. Schopen, 
Bonn. 1828-1832, 3 v.; also in Migne, Petrol. Gr. 153-154 (Dowl. 1866). Speaks of Constantine as a model of 
clemency (4. 2; ed. Bonn. y. 3, p. 18) worthy to be compared with the apostles (3. 92), and as led by the spirit 
of God like David (4. 48; ed. Bonn, y. 3, p. 351), and mentions the time (in May) when his memory is celebrated 
(4. 4; 3- 92), but has hardly a half-dozen mentions and fewer facts of interest or value. He reigned 1342-1355, 
abdicated, and lived until after 1375. 

Compare Plate, in Smith, Décé. 579-581; and for farther literature, Chevalier and Engelmann, also for editions. 

(55) Niceruorvus CaAuiistus (d. ab. 1450). Leclesiastical /Tistory, 7. 17-18, 55. In Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
145-147. Bk. 7 is in 145, and Bk. 8 in 146. This late history, not so bad as some in style, but full of legendary 
matter, was compiled from the standard existing historians, and perhaps some others, The portions on Constantine 
are taken almost wholly from Kusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and other existing historians. 

Compare Schaff, Church /Tist. 3 (1884), 883-SS4; Plate, in Smith, Dict. 2 (1859), 1180-1181; Dowling, 
Introd, (1838), 91-93. 

(56) ce on the Younger Constantine (ab. 1450). Ed. Frotscher, yon. Grect oratio funclris, 
Freiberg i. S., 1855. ‘This work has not been seen, but according to Seeck (Zéschr. f IWiss. Theol. 1890, p. 64) 
and rua yoath (p. 630) this edition contains the result of a study by Wesseling, which shows that this work, 
referring to an anonymous emperor, does not refer to Constantine II. at all, but to some ruler who belongs in the 
fifteenth century. : 

Compare Seeck and Wordsworth for editions. 

(57) Copinus (d. ab. 1453 ?). Lacerpis on the origins of Constantinople. Ed. Bekker (Bonn, 1843). For 
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other editions, compare articles of Plate and the Vou. biog. gén. Contains considerable relating to Constantine, 
especially respecting the founding of Constantinople, and the buildings and statues in it. Mainly compilation, or 
compilation from compilation, but is from partly lost sources and far from unnecessary. Ie died about 1453 (?). 
Compare Plate, in Smith, Dict, 1 (1859), S10-S11; Nouv. diog, win. 11 (1855), 24-25; and for literature, 
Chevalier. 
(58) Ducas (fl. 1450-1460 A.D.) gives “From the incarnation until Constantine the Great, 318 years,” and 
speaks of a church restored by him. Ed. Bekker, in Cor. sev. hist. By. (1834), p. 13 and 48.’ 


(59) Grorrrey ov Monmoutu (d.1154). British (History. English translation (Lond. Bohn, 1848), 162-. 
The passage relating to Constantine covers a number of pages, and is ninety-five per cent fiction, five per cent fact. 

Compare Tedder, in Stephen, Dict. of Nat. Biog. 21 (1890), 133-135. 

Various of the old chronicles are only translations or paraphrases of this; e.g. the Chrondcle of Pierre de Lang- 
toft (ed. Wright, Lond. 1866, p. 76-78), various Welsh, Anglo-Saxon, and French chronicles, Waurin’s Mecze7l 
des Chronigues (ed. Ifardy, Lond. 1864), although Ilardy maintains that neither Waurin or any of the other 
versions are real translations, but says there is some lost common source. 

(60) IfENRY OF ETUNTINGDON (1135). //istorry of the English, ‘Ed. Arnold, Lond. 1879, 8°, p. 29-31. Engl. 
translation, Lond, Bohn, 1853, p. 28-29. This is written from generally good sources, notably [utropius, and 
means to be historical; but its mythical details —e.g. Helena, a British princess, Constantine cured of leprosy — 
make it useless. 

Compare Vorester, Preface to translation; “Wright, Bvay. Arid. Lid. 2 (1846), 167-173. 

(61) WILLIAM Or MALMESBURY (1137). Chronicle of England, English translation, Giles (Lond. Bohn, 
1847), 6. Mentioned as a source because often quoted in literature. Ile ascribes to Constantine the introduction 
of the British settlement in France. 

. Compare Wright, iog. Brit. Lit. 2 (1846), 134-142. 

(62) Dicero, RALME DE (d. 1202?). Addbreviated Chronicles. Ed. Stubbs, Lond. 1876; section on Con- 
stantine, p. 73-76. This work was composed before 1188. It consists in the main of abstracts from Eutropius, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Rutinus, with various mythical details from William of Malmesbury and other sources. 

Compare Poole, in Stephen, Dict. of Nat. Biog. 1§ (1558S), 12-14. This is taken from Stubbs, Introduction, q.v. 

(63) Fulogium Sfistoriarum (ab. 1366). Ed. Haydon, Lond. 1858, 3 v.; section on Constantine, 1. 337- 
339; 2. 267-268, 332-333; 3-12, 265. This was probably written by Peter, a monk of Malmesbury (Haydon), 
about 1366, Compiled from various sources, has familiar facts, but is of no value except for legends. 

Compare Preface of Ilaydon. 

(64) VORAGINE (1230-1298). Golden Legend. Legend concerning the Inventiot of the Cross, Ed. Graesse 
(Lips. 1846, repr. Vratisl. 1890). Trench translation by Brunet, 2 (1843), 118-116. Early English translation 
printed by Caxton. A curious mixture of fact and fable, in which legendary is gathered, but all facts are expressed 
with a curious conscientiousness, or pretended conscientiousness, in quoting authorities. But on Constantine, 
however, his authorities do not always come to the test of containing what he quotes from them. 

Compare article Varagyio, in M’Clintock and Strong, Cyefop, 10 (1881), 719, Brunet’s Preface and the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Soc. of Ch. Hist. for 1889. 


Besides the above-mentioned sources there are many mentions which may be found in the 
various collections of mediaeval documents, such, e.g., as Pertz, Vonumenta Germante Historica, 
which has various interesting chronicles covering the period of Constantine. 


§ 3. Literature. 


In making the follewing thread to the rich literature on Constantine the plan has been to con- 
fine almost wholly to JZvnographs, since to refer to all histories, encyclopedias, and the like which 
treat of him would be endless. Only such few analyzed references are introduced as have special 
reasons. Even with this limit it cannot be at all hoped that the list is exhaustive. Considerable 
pains has been taken, however, to make it full, as there is no really extended modern list ot 


‘ works on Constantine, excepting, perhaps, Chevalier (Rép. des sources hist. du Moyen Age). ‘The 


effort was made to see each work referred to personally, but the libraries of London, Oxford, 
Berlin, Paris, could not supply them, and after a good deal of search in other libraries and more 
or less successful effort to purchase, there is still a considerable portion which has not been seen. 
The editor has tried in vain to decide in various instances whether preeses or respondent is 
author in certain dissertations. Following is the list : 
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456 PROLEGOMENA. 


ALBANT, Jo. Her, Liber pro oppugnata KR. pontif. dignitate & Constantini donatione. Colon. Agrip. 1535, 
fol.; Rome, 1547, 4°; Venetiis, 1584, fol. 

ALEXANDER, NATALIS.  //ist, eccles. 1V. (1778), 345-351 (= Zaccaria, Thes. theolog. VII. 886-900), 431-451. 

ALFORD, Mich. Drittanta tllustrata, s. liber de Luctt, (Teleni, et Constantini patria et fide. Antwerpic, 1641. 4°. 

ALTUs, Henricus. Donatio Constantint imperatorts facto (ut atunt) Syleestro pape (pras. Foach. [Milde- 
brando). Uelmstadii, 1661. 4° (p. 56). .Vot Hildebrand? 

ALZ0G, J. Manual of Universal Church History, Tr. Pabisch and Byrne. Cincinnati, O., 1874. 3 v. 8°, 
p. 462-476. Relations of Constantine the Great to the Catholic Church. Very Roman Catholic. 

ANDLAU, FR. VON, Die dyz. Katser, [ist.-stiut. Mainz, 1865, 8°. 

ANTONIADES, CRYSANTHOS, ATatser Lictnius, eine historische Untersuchung nach dem bestern alten und 
neucren Ouellen, Miinchen, 1884. 8°. Unfortunately not at hand, but often mentioned with greatest respect by 
Gorres and others, 

ARBELLOT. J/émoire sur les statues équestres de Constantin placées dans les éelises de Couest de la France. 
Limoges, 1885. 8°, 34 pp. (Cf. Audiat, Louis, in Bull, soc.-arch. Saintonge, 1885. II. v. 186-193, 280-292.) 
Contains a history of the long archwological discussion on the subject of the equestrian statue on the facades of 
various churches in the west of France. Some say it represents ‘Charles Martel, Charlemagne, the founder of the 
church, the rider who appeared to Ifeliodorus, Rider of the Apocalypse, St. Martin, St. George or the Church 
Triumphant. Consult for many titles on the discussion, which it is not worth while to give here. Arrives at the 
result that the “greater part” represent Constantine. 

ARENDT. Ueber Constantin und sein Verhiltniss zum Christenthum. In Theolog. Quartalschr. Tiibing. 
1834, | LET 387. 

ARRHENIUS, LAur. Dissertatio historica de Constantino Magno. Upsal. 1719. 4°. 

Refitatio commenti de donatione Constantini Magni, Upsal. 1729. 8°. 


Ausf, B. De Constantino tmperatore, pontifice maximo dissertatio, Lutetiv, 1861. S°, 108 pp. Examines 
Constantine’s attitude toward (1) Pagans, (2) Christians; concludes that, as a matter of fact, he exercised the 
office of Pontifex Maximus over both. 

AvpIAT, Louis. Les séatues art portatl des &lises. In Bull. de la soc. des arch. de la Saintogne. 5 (1884- 
1885) (1885), 186, 193. Starts out from Arbellot. Gives ten various theories. Mentions various works. his with 
Arbellot a sufficient apparatus for this topic. 

BACHMANN, PP, TVider die Natlersungen, .. . Dabey cin Antwort auff Constantint Donation, welche der 
Luther spottlich nennet den Lohen Artickel des allerhevligisten Bebstlichen slaubens (Dresden), 1538, 4°, (45)- p. 
Examines whether the Donation is “ cin Teuffelische liigen und Gottes lasterung (wie sie der Luther nennet).” 

BAIER, Jou. Dav. Disputatio de errorthus quibusdam foliticts Constantino Magno tmupiutatis. Jen, 1705, Ao 

3ALDUINUS, FRANC. Constantinus Magnus, stve de Constantint imperatorts legibus ecclestasticts atgue ctvilibus 
commentariorum libri 2, Basilew, 1556, 8°; Argent, 1612, 8°; proef. Nic. Hier. Gundling, Lipsic-Halx, 1727, 8°, 
235 (23) pp- 

Bane, A. Curs. Atrchen og Romerstaten indtil Constantin den Stre. Christiana, 1879, 8°. 

BArinc, Nico.. Dissertatio epistolica de crucis signo a Constantino Magno conspecto. annoy. 1645, 8°. 

BARONIUS, Ansales (1590), 306, 16-18, 3-25; 307, 3-15; 312, 7-337) 37; 358, 27. Cf. Pagi, Criz. (1689), 
306, 5-397, 145 311, 9-337 6; 547, 12. 

BARTOLINI, DomENICcO. Come Costantint Augusti imperatore innalzasse in Roma t primi sacri edifici del 
culto cristiano. Dissertazione in Atti Accad. Rom. archeol. 12 (1852) 1. 281-308. Opposes the idea that these 
belong to a period not before Ilonorius, Separately printed. “ Dissertazione . . . letta nell’ Adunanza tenuta. 
il di 16 di marzo, 7S43.” pp. 30 (1). 

Bavpot. Dissertation critique sur la famille de Constantin, & en particulier sur Constantin le Feune. 
In Magas. encyclop. 6 (1812), 241-274. Under head of Nimismatique opposes Valois in Acad. Inser. 1740. 
The medals do refer to Constantine. Includes a discussion of Constantine’s family. 

BAUNE, J. pE LA, Vita Constantini Magni, herausgeseben von A, Jaser. Norimb. 1779, 8°. 

Bavet, C. La fausse donation de Constantint, examen de quelques théories récentes. Yn Ann, fac. lett. Lyon, 
1884, I. 3 (1884), 12-44. The donation belongs in second half of eighth century, or first half of ninth, 

BERTHELE, Jos. In Bibl. ec. des Chartes, 46 (1885), 330-331. [Review of Arbellot.] Gives brief analysis, 
and mentions one statue omitted by Arbellot. 

Bevste, Joacw. V.  Oratio de Constantino Magno. Witteb. 1569, 8°. “Extat Tom VI. Orationum Vitem- 
burgensium.” 

Blos xal rodirela Tov aylwy BeooremTwy peydduy Bagireay Kal lcamoatéAwy Kwvotaytivou kal ‘EXevns [Mnemeia 
hagiologica, p. 164] Beveria, 1884, la. 8°, 

-BOEHRINGER, Al¢hanasius u. Arius, 1874, p. 1-53. 

Bossier. Lessats @histotre religteuse, J. un dernier mot sur les persecutions, II, la conversion de Constantin, 

In Rev. d. deux mondes (l’eb. 1886), p. 790-818, (July) p. §1-72. 
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BONNEAU, ALCIDE. Ftzde historique. In his edition-translation of Valla’s Donation of Constantine. Inter- 
esting, and gathers much of what one wants to know first about the Donation, 

Bonnerty, A. De la donation de Constantin et de la protection giwil accorda au christianisme. In Annal 
de Philos. chrét. (1831), 125-136. Personal conversion a secondary question. It is sufficient to haye proved that 
it was no longer possible for paganism to occupy the throne of the world. 

BORCHMANN, JAC. Frip, Dessertatio historico-critica de labaro Constantini Magni. Hafnie, 1700; “Aes 

Bott, THEOD. Constantin le Grand et sa position entre le paganisme et le christianisme, essai historico- 
critique. Colmar, 1874. 8°, 51 pp. 

BRIEGER, THEOD, Constantine der Grosse als Religions-politicker. Kirchengeschichtlicher Beitrag. Gotha, 1880. 
8°, 48 pp. Cf. Grisar, in Zeitschr. kath. Theol. 1882, vi. 554-562. 

Bripces, MatrH. Roman Empire under Constantine the Great. London, 1828. 8°, 467 pp. 

Brocuk, A. dE. L) Lgtise et L’ Empire Romaine au IV. sidcle. 1. Régne de Constantin. Paris, 1856. 8°. One 
of the best and most frequently cited. 

BrunnrEr, H. In the Festgabe fiir R. v. Gneist, Berlin, 1888, p. 5 (1)-35. Donation. 

BUCHHOLZ, SAM. Constantin der Grosse in seiner wahren Grosse wirderhergestellt. Yerlin, Wes AC. 

Bupveus. Observ. sel. liter. 1. (1700), 370-440. 

BURCKHARDT, JAK. Die Zeit Constantin’s des Grossen. Vasel, 1853. 8°, 222 pp. Leipzig, 1880. 8°. For 
a long time the standard work on Constantine. Unsympathetic, and in a measure unjust. 

DE BuricNey. //ist. des Revolutions de Pempire le Constantinople depuis le fondation. ... Paris, 1750; tr. 
German, Hamb. 1754. : 

Busaus, Jou. Disputatio theology. de baptismo Constantinit Magni. 4°. Moguntia, 1589. 

Canonici, MAtr. Atos. Lrofosiziont storico-critiche tntorno alla vita dell’ imperatore Costantino. ... 4°. 
Parma, 1760. Compare Cigola, Vincenzo. 

CastELu, IGN. /nutorno al battestmo di Costantino imper. dissertaztone. In La scienza e la fede. 11 (Nap. 
1870), 201-219. 

CaussIn, Nico.As. gues christianus, s. Constantius Magnus, Trad. du frang. par Henri Lamormain. 
Vienn. 1637, 8°. 

CAVE, Sor alscch M74) Los-18s. 

CAVEDONI, C. Disantina della nuova edizione della Numisniatica Costantiniana del P. Raffaele Garrucci a. 
C.d.G. 9 pp. Extr. dalla Rivista della Numismatica (Olivieri), 2 (1864). 

CAVEDONI. “ Recherches critique sur les médailles de Constantin le Grand et de son fils ornées de types et de 
symboles chrétiens.” Modena, 1858. 

CEILLIER. J//istotre des auteurs sac. et eccl. 3 (1865), 118-148. 

CHAULNES, GABRIEL DE. In Ann. philos. chrét. 5 ser. E. XVI. (1867), 261-271. On the donation of 
Constantine. 

CHAUNER. Jnflucnce of Christianity upon the Legislation of Constantine, 1874, 8°. 

CHIFFLETUS, PETR. FRANC. Disser¢. .. . De loco, tempore & cateris adjunctis conversionis magni Constantint 
ad fidem christianam. ... Yaris, 1676, 8°. 

Church Policy of Constantine the Great. In North British Rev. 1870, LII. 1. 

CIAMPINI, JOAN. De sacris edifictis a Constantino Magno constructis synopsis historica. Rome, 1693, la. 
4° (or fol.), 8 f£.-218 p. 

CIGOLA, VINCENZO. Propostztont storico-critiche intorno alla vita dell’ Imperatore Costantino (pracs. Madama 
Isabella di Spagna) Vincenzo Cigola Bresciano Convittore nel Regio-Ducal ecclegio de’ Nobili et Parma, Parma, 
1760, 4°, 44 pp. Three plates of coins and medals of Constantine and (2) various theses. At end sixteen pages of 
inscriptions, and three pages of coins and medals (60 pages in all). 

Civility Cattolica. Ser. 5, Vol. 10 (1864), 601-609. 1. La frase znstinct Divinitatis nell arco trionfale 
di Costantino, 2. Le monete di Costantino, posteriori alla vittoria sopra Massenzio. 

Cuinton, H. F. Fasti Romani, 1 (Oxf. 1845), 348-397; 2 (1850), 86-94. This is a most convenient massing 
of sources, including groupings of laws and inscriptions. One of the most thoroughly useful of works. 

Corn, AcH. Di wna legcenda relativa alla nascita ¢ alla gioventit di Costantino Afagno, In Arch, soc. 
Romana stor. patria, 1880-1882, IV. 1-55, 2903-316, 535-561; V- 33-66, 489-541. Roma, 1882. $°, 191 pp. 

Cf. Rey. d. Quest. hist. 33. 682; Vesselofsky, A. in Romania, 14 (1885), 137-143. 

Cotompirr, H.M. Za donation de Constantin. In Etudes relig. hist. litt. (1877), 31 year, 5 ser. Vol. IT. 
So01-$29. Is worth looking over, as it gathers many of the facts which bear on date. Thinks he has “ exact date.” 
“TLorigine Romaine n’est guére douteuse ” “vers lan 687,” by “ clecs mécontents du pape.” 

Comes, FRANCOIS. Les liberateurs des nations, Paris, 1874. 8°, p. 208-229. Constantin Liberateur des 
Chrétiens. 

Considérations générales sur le christianisme (iv. 8.). Lempereur Constantin, St. Eticnne, 1884. 16°, 136 pp. 


Constantin Imp. Byzantini Numismatis argentet Expositio, 1600. 
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Die Constantinische Schenkungsurkunde. 1. BRUNNER, TH. Das Constilutum Constantine. 1. ZEUMER, K. 
Der dlteste Text, YVerlin, Springer, 1888. 8°, 60 pp. “Aus Festgabe f. Rud. v. Gneist.” 

Constantinus Magnus Romanorum imperator Foanne Reuchline Phorcenst interprete. Tubing, 1513. 4°, 23 pp. 

Contin. Monthly, 6 (1864), 161 (Schalf?). 

CRACKENTHORPE, Ricnarp. The Defense of Constantine: with a treatise of the Popes temporall monarchie, 
Wheretn, besides divers passages, touching other Counsels, both General and Proviciall, the second Roman Synod, 
under Sylvester, ts declared to be a meere Fiction and Forgery, London, 1621. 4°, pp. (16), 2531). Chad—7, 
Seven reasons proving the Synod to be a forgery. Ch. 8.- ‘That Constantine made no such donation, and Gretser 
refuted. Ch. 9. Three reasons to prove that Constantine never made donation. Ch. 10-15. Seven witnesses, four 
popes, sixteen other witnesses, thirty lawyers, and eight emperors alleged by Marta as witnesses of Constantine’s 
donation examined; also four reasons brought by Marta and Albanus. Consult for older literature relating to 
the Donation. 

La crucldad, y Sinrazon | La venuce auxilio y valor, Maxencio y Constantino (coloph.). Barcelona per 
Carlo Gilbert y Tuto, Impressor y Librerio. Ilistorical drama. Introduces character of Constantine, the younger 
Constantine, I’austa, Kc. 

Curton, A. DE. In Nouv. biog. gén. 11 (1855), 581-595. 

Cusa, Niconaus DE. De Concordantia Catholica. Fudicium de donatione Constantini. Vasil, 1568. 

Cutts, Epw. L. Constantine the Great, the union of the Stale and the Church. Wondon and New York, 1881. 
12°, XIV. 422 pp. For general, not especially scholarly use. 

Datuus. Dissertatio de baptismo Constantini Magni, Wafnin, 1696 (1698, Vogt.). 

DEMETRIADES, KALLIOP. Dre christliche Regicrung und Orthodoxtie Kaiser Constantin ad. Grossen, eine histor. 
Studie. Miinchen, 1878, 8°, LV. 47 pp. 

DitzeE, JoH. ANDR. Dissertatto de forma impertt Romant Constantino Magno recte atque sapienter mutata. 
Lipsize) 1752, 4°; 34 pp: 

DGLLINGER, J. Vv. Die Papst-Fabeln des Alittelatters. 1863. Cf. Civilta cattol., ser. 5, v. 10 (1864), 303-330; 
tr. Ger. Mainz, 1867. gr. 8°, 34 pp. 

D6LLINGER. In Mtinchener Hist. Jahrb. (1865), 337-. 

Dubey, DrEAN. L/istory of the first Council of Nive: sl world’s Christian convention, A.D. 325; with a life 
of Constantine. Voston, Dean Dudley & Co., 1879, 120 pp. ’ 

Duerr, JOAN. Frip. Diéssertatio historica de Constantino Magno. Jen, 1684, 4°. 

Du Pin. Nov. Bibl. Aut, Eccl. 2, p. 16-. 

Duruy, Vicr. Ses premieres années du rdyne de Constantin (305-323). In Compte rendu acad. scien. mor. 
polit. (1881). I. NVI. 737-765. Speaks of his “cold cruelty.” Ile was convinced that “the future was victory 
to Christians, and political wisdom counselled to go with them.” 


La politique religicuse de Constantin (312-337). In Compte rendu acad. scien. mor. polit. (1882), 
XVII. 185-227. Orleans, 1882, 8°, 47 pp. = Rev. archwolog., 1882, B. XLIIT. 96-110, pl. 155-175. Cf. Allard, 
P., in Lettres chrét. (1882), V. 244-249. “ Fragment de son Jlistoire des Romains.” ‘Treats: I. La vision miracu- 
leuse. II. Le lavarum. III. Popularité croissante du culte du Soleil. IV. Constantin & Rome en 312: son arc de 
triomphe. V. L’édit de Milan (313). VI. Mesures pour I’éxecution de lédit de Milan. WII. Monnaies de 
Constantin; Constantinople. IX. Resumé. 


Les conditions sociales act temps de Constantin. In Compte rendu acad. scien. mor. polit. (1882), 


XVIII. 729-772. Treats: La cour, La noblesse, La bourgeoisie, La plebe, Les corporations réglementées, L’armée. 

Du Voisin, J. B. Dissertation critique sur la vision de Constantin. Paris, 1774. 12°, 331 pp. Cf. Journ. 
d. sgavans (1774), 452-459. 

ECKHEL. Doctrina numerum veterum, 8 (Vindob. 1828), 71-95. 

Ex.tz, H, In Public. hist. Inst. Luxembourg (1874-1875), XNXIX. 225-236. In this paper, p, 215-236, p. 
225-235, are occupied with coins of Constantine and his sons, 

Ewyck, Frorentius on, Oratio in laudem Constantini Magni habitu a... Tempore Exanimis Hubernt 
Gand a. d. XT. Cal. FYanuar, MDCXCITL. Gandx, 1692, pp. 11(1). Draws nice little moral of the “ good 
example” from Constantine. ; 

FABRICIUS, JOAN. ALB. Dissertatio de cruce Constantint Alagni qua probatur ean fitisse Phenomenon in 
halone solari, quo Deus usus, sit ad Constantini Magni animum promovendum. Wamburgi, 1706. 40 (or Wol- 
tereck, who is resp.?). Cf. “Bibl. gr. VI. (1714-1749), 1-29; IX. 68 (2a, IV. 882; VI. 693-718).” 
~ Fariati. Uyric. sac. VIII. (1819), 25-27. 

FLETCHER, Jos. 1.7/2 of Constantine the Great. Vondon, 1852. 12mo. 

‘FREHERUS, “ Diss. Const. Imp. Numis.” 1600. Evidently = Const. Jp. Byz. Numisne. cf. above. 

Finckius, Caspr. De disput. de Baplismo, T.V. p. 313, disp. NUIT. 

Frick, Jou. Dissertatio de fide Constantini Magni haud dubie christiana, Ulme, 5713. 4°. Not Frick 
(who is preses), but Miller(?). 
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Ltzng. (1890), No. 3. 

FRIMELIUS, JOANNIS. De Constantini Magni Relixione, Baptismoe & rerum sacrarum apparatu. Mentioned 
by Kunardus, in a “ Disputationum Catalogus,” p. (8). 

FROMMANN, E. A. De codicihus s. jussu Conslantini ab Leuscbto curatis, Coburgi, 1761. 4°. 

FROTHINGHAM, ARTHUR. Compare edition of Jacobus of Sarug. 

FUHRMANN, MATTHIAS. //istaria sacra debaptismo Constantino Max. Alugusti. 1. Rome, 1742; Il. Vienne 
in Austria, 1747, 4°, fig. 

Garruccl, Ray. Lsame critica e cronologico della numismatica Costantiniana portante segnt di cristia- 
nesimio. Roma, 1858, 8°, 72 pp. 

—— —— In Vetri cimit. crist. Roma (1884), append. 1858. Croce greca sulle monete di Costantino 
e sua famigla, $9, 90, 91. Croce latina sulle . . . Costantino padre ¢ figlio e di Costanzo, 95. Vario modo di 
figuriale ai tempi di Costantino, 103. 
Verres ornés de figures en or, trouvis dans les Catacombes Romainces. 2d ed. 1864. Tas at end 
discussion of symbols of Constantine. Compare Anal. Jur. Pout. 1873. 

GASPARIN, AG. DE. Sunocent I1T, le siecle apostolique, Constantin. Yaris, 1873, 12°, p. 75-193. 


Constantin. In Se christianisme au quatriéme sidcl. Genéve, 1858, 8°, p. 1-139. The ques- 
tion of church and state. The present problem of the churches is to undo the work of Constantine. Lectures to 
We) Mo GaAs oh Geneva: ; 

GENELIN. Das Schenkungsversprechen und die Schenkuny Pihpins, Wien und Leipzig, 18So. 

GENGEL, GEorG. De Constantino Magno, primo Christianorum imperatore, dissertalio ... . Calissii, 1726, 
8°, 14-89-6 pp. 

GipBON, Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, Many editions. Furnishes later historians of Constantine 
with almost unlimited material for adoring quotation. 

GIRAULT, CL. XAV. Dissertation histor. GS critique sur le lieu ott la crotx miraculeuse apparut & Constantin 
& & son arméc. In Magas. encyclop. Yaris, 1810, 8°. 

GbrrEs, FRANZ. Die Verwandtenmorde Constantin’s des Grosser. In Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 30 (1887), 343- 
377. Reaches, with Hilgenfeld, the rather severe judgment that, on the whole, the bloodguiltiness of Licinius is 
less than that of Constantine. There are also various other interesting reviews or treatises by Gérres. 

GRAEIZ, H. Dee Llerrschaft des Christenthums durch Constantin’s Bekchrung. In Monatsschrift f. gesch. u. 
wiss. Judenthum (1587), 416-421. , 

GrRAvERT, HERM. Die Aonstantinische Schenkung. In Gérres-Ges. Histor. Jahrb. 1882-84, II]. p. 3-30; 
IV. (1883), 45-95, 525-617, 674-680; V. 117-120. Reaches result that it arose not in Rome, but in France, from 
the cloister of St. Denis, shortly before or at the same time with the Pseudo-Isidore, and shortly after Syo. 
(Weiland, p. 142.) 

GreTseR. De sancta cruce. In Opera, y. 2. Ratisbone, 1734, fol. 

GrisaAr, HIAntTM. Dee vorgeblichen Beweise gegen die Christlichkeit Constantins des Grosser. In Zeitschr. f. 
kathol. Theolog. VI. (1882), 585-607. Cf. La Controverse, 1882, III. 693-702. 

Grossius, MAtriH. § Diassertatio de donatione Constantini Magni, Lipsix, 1620. 4°. 

GUALTHERIUS. See Walther. 

Guin, Ion. JL battesimo di Costantino imperatorg. In Nuova Antologia, 3. XUL. (1883), 41-52. Starts 
from Frothingham’s work. Consult for list of authors who repeat the story, Mentions some who still believe in 
the fable. 

Gusra, Franc. Vita di Costantino it grande, 1° imperat. christiano. Foligno, 1786; 2v. 4°. ediz. 2, rev. 
ricorr, ed. accrese. 1790; ed. 3, 2 v. 320 and 282 pp, 8°. 1816. 2 v. 332 and 296 pp. 8°. In Zaccaria, 
Raccolta di dissertaziont, 13. (1795), 172-189. 

Harnisius, Gorritns. Diéssertatio de Constantine Alagno non ex rationthus poltticis christiano.  Wulgo Ob Con- 
stantinus Magnus chngeachlet seiner spiiten Tauffe, cin wahrer Christ su nennen,  (Praes. Gott. Chr. Lentnerus.) 
1714, Lipsiv. p. 76. Usually referred to under Lentner, but LB. M. correctly gives Hacnisius (?) 

Hakiuvr. Voyages, 2 (1810), 34-35. 1. The voyage of I[elena. Latin and English. The author of 
Latin not given, Ile quotes as authorities, usebins, Virunnius, and Fonticus. 2. The voyage of Constantine 
the Great, emperor and king of Britaine, to Greece, A%gypt, Persia, and Asia, Anno 339. Latin and English. 
Rather phenomenal energy on the part of a man two years dead. 

ITALLERN (Ileller?), Goporrenus (Vratisl.). Désputatio theoloyio quanta de religione Constantint Magut. ++. 
Yodoct Kedit » . . (Pracs. And. Kunardo [19 Maji, A.O.KK. MDLIIN. |, Wittenberg [1658]. 4°, p. 123-172. 
Kunardus ?) 

HAorx, Perr. Lpistola de baptismo Constantini. In Morin, -lndig, eccl. orient.’ (1682). 
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Ten PROLEGOMENA. 


HARDUIN, J. Chronologta seculi Constantiniant ex solis numis anfiguis. In his Of. sel. p. 442-, 

HARTMANN, J. A. Dissertatio historica de Llelena, Constantini Mu ne Heads. Niarbs U7235 6A. 

Hauck, A. Zur donatio Constantini. In Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wissensch. u. kirchl. Leben (1888), 201-207. 

HEBENSTREIT, G. E. (= Hofinann, C. F.). W/istotre de Constantin le Granil. Limoges, 1866. 12°. 148 pp. 

HECKENHOEK, ADR. Oratio in laudem Constantini Magni primi christianorum imperatoris, (vil. Aprilis 
MDCCXVI.), Dordrechti. (4) 23 pp. 

HeELMKE. De Constantini Magni ita moribus et legibus penitus cx fontibus repetita disputatio, Pars 1, Progr. 
Stargard, 1827. 4°. . 

Hesse, JOANN. CHRISTIANUS. Dossertatio Tlistorico-Pragmatica qua Constantinum Magnum ex rationibus 
politicis Christianum, (Pres. 3. G. Struvius) [“ autor respondens,” Hesse]. May, MDCCXIII. Jena, (4) 76 pp. 
Not Struve? Pref. is by Struve, to be sure, but seems to be congratulatory letter to Hesse on his work? But Iae- 
nisius(?) (1714), the following year, ascribes to Struve. 

HEUMANN, Curry. A. De cruce catesti a Constantino Magno conspecta. In his Poccile, 2. 50-. 

HEYDENRFICH, EpuArD. Cher einen neu gefundenen Roman von der Fugendveschichte Constantins des 
Grossen und von der Kaiserin Selena, In Verhandll. d. Philologenversammlung in Trier, p. 177 ff; Repr. in d, 
Berliner Zeitschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen, 34 (1880), 271-. 


Der libellus de Constantino Magno ejusque matre Helena und die tébrigen Berichte tiber Constantiny 
as Grossen Geburt und Fugend. Line kritische Untersuchung von 
hrsg. Fr. Schnorr. Carolsfeld. X (1881), 319-363. 

HILDEBRAND, JOACH. Disserfatio de donatione Constantini Magni. Helmstad, 1661, 4°; 1703; 1739; 1761. 
Altus or Hildebrand? 

HorMaNn, Car, Trip. Er HEbBENsTREIT, GEO. ERN. Disfutatio Iistorico-Critica de Constantini Magni 
sepulchro. Lipsix, 1759, 4°, 48 pp. 

Hoyer, J. C. Que Constantino Magno favoris in Christian. fucrunt causse. Jenx, 1758, 16 pp. 

HAutTE, THEODORUS VAN DER. Ovatio prior de Constantino Afano, dicta a... Delfis. Apud Joannem 
Speyers, Bibliopolam, 1702, 14 pp. Spoken at the same time with Rouille’s Oration. Cf. Rouille for estimate. 

{iluGc] Denkschrift sur Lhrenrettung Constantin’s des Crossen. In Zeitschrift Geistlichkeit Erzbisth. Frei- 
burg, III. Heft. (Freib. 1829.) 1-104. ‘Treats various charges. The death of Crispus a plot of Fausta for the 


... In Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte 


sake of her children, she causing it to seem to Constantine that Crispus and his nephew were plotting against the 
empire. 

HUNCKLER. Constantin le Grand e¢ son réyne. Limoges, 1843 and 1846. 12° (1843, 12°; do. 1846, 
1225) 

HynitzscH, ADOLF. Die Taufe Constantins des Grossen nach Geschichte und Sage. 1870. Progr. des Gymna- 
sium in Stendel. 

Incerti auctoris de Constantino Magno cjusgue matre Helena libellus, FE codicibus primus edidit Eduardus 
Heydenreich. Lips., Teubner, 1879. 12°. p. vii. [1], 30. See under The Afjthical Constantine. 

Jaconatius. De concilio tractatus. Rome, 1538, lib. X. art. 8, p. 780-783. De donatione Constantini. 

Jaconus or SAruG. ZL? omtlia di Giacomo dt Sarty sul Battesimo ai Costantino imperatore, trad, ed annot. 
da Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. Roma, 1882, Fol. (From Reale Accad. dei Lincei. CCLNXIX [1881-82].) Consult 
for various sources and writers where story is found. 

Jacutius, Marri. Syntagma quo ad parentis magno Constantino crucis historia complexa est untversa... . 
Rome, 1755. 4°. 

Janus, Jou. W.  Schediasma historicum de patria Constantini Magni, Witteb. 1716. 4°. 

“Janus.” Der Pabst und das Concil. Leipzig, 1869. 8°, xix, 451 pp. 

Jerr, Lupw. Zur Gesch. Constantins. Yestschrift f. FE. Curtius. (Berlin, 1884. 8°.) p. 79. 

Journal des Scavanis. (1774), p- 451-459. Review and analysis of Du Voisin. 

KAUFMANN, GrorG. Line neue Theorie tiber die Entstehung u. Tendenz der angeblichen Schenkung Constan- 
tins, In Allgem. Zeitung (1884), 194-196, 211-212. Valuable. Weiland, p. 146-147. 

Kepp, Jop. Constantinus Magnus Romano-catholicus, ecclesia catholicus, s. Stephanus & primt Hungarte 
reges Romano catholict . .. Vienne Austriv, 1655. 4°, 145 pp- 

Kem. Die rom Tolerans-Edickte. In “Theol. Jahrb. 1852 1.” 

Keim, Turopor. Der Uebertritt Constantins des Grossen sum Christenthum, academ. Vortrag .. . Ziirich, 
1862, 8°. viij.-106 pp. “A Christian in its strict sense Constantine was certainly not, even up to the end of his 
life,” and yet he was inwardly touched by Christianity. 

Keri, FRANcISC. BorG. Jatperatores orientes .. . a Constantio Magno ad Constantin ultimum. .. . Tyr- 
naviv, 1774. Fol. ; 

Kist, N. C. De commutatione quant, Constantino auctore soctetas subtit christiana. Trajecti ad Kh. 1818, 
120 pp. (8. 

KorMart, CHRPH. Diéssertatio politica de Constantino Magno.  Lipsix, 1665. 4°. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 461 


Kruc. Byz. Chron. St. Petersb. 1810. 8°, 

KRUGER, G. Zur Frage nach der Entstehungssett der Konstantinschen Schenkung. In Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
14 (1889), 429-435, 455-460. 

KUNADUS, AND, Constantinus Magnus Evangelicus Constantino Romano-Catholico Jodoct Keddit Fesuitec 
oppositus. Ed. second, Witteb. 1666. 4°, p. (S) 224. 

Lanbucct. Una celebre costitusione dell’ imperatore Costantino, sascio esegetico. Padova, 1886. 8°, 30 pp. 

LANGEN, HENkICUS. Constantinus Mugnus Intentu Utriusque Maximiant, et Herculti et Galerit in regimine 
confirmatus. (Pres. J. J. Weidner.) 8 Sept. 1703. Rostochii (p. 48). (By Langen, Not [Weidner ?) 

LANGEN, J. Entstehung und Tendens der Konstantinischen Schenkungsurkunde. In Sybel, Hist. Zeitschr. 
(1883), p. 413-435. “ Erweitete Ausflirhung e. Aufsatze in deutschen Merkur, 1881, Nr. 34.” 

LANGEN. In Geschichte d. rimischen Kirche. Donn, 1885, p. 720-. 

LA SALLE. In Biografia universale, XIII. (Venezia, 1823), 363-370. 

LE Brau. //ist. du Bas-Emp. en commeng.a Constantin, TV, 1-21, Par. 1757-1781, Cont. par (H. P.) Ameiltron. 
T. 22-26, Par. 1781-1807. T.27%,2, do. 1811. 8° (28 vols,). Nouv. ed. ed. St. Martin. T. I-13, Par. 1824- 
1832. Cont. Brosset, T. 14-21, Par. 1833-1836. 8°. 

(LErorT DE LA Morinikre, ADRIEN CLAUDE.) J/istotre abrégie du régne de Constantin empereur a’ Orient 
et @ Occident, Par. 1756. 12°. 

LENTNER, Gorter. Cririst. Déssertatio de Constantino Magno non ex rationibus politicis christiano. 4 
Lipsie, 1714. Cf. note under ITaenisius. Yet the author regards the fyeses of a preceding dissertation as author, 


oO 


and the fvwses here is printed in capitals, so Lentner is real author? 

Life of Constantine the Great. In Christ. Rey. 4 (1839), 201. 

Literary and Theological Review (1839), 541. 

Lurt, ANT. Mar. Theses histortce, chronolog., crictice, philolog., &c., ad vitam s. Constantint Magni imper. 
aug. Panormi, 1736. 4°. 

Dissertas. lett. ed. alt. oper. 1 (1785), 267-292, in Gori, Symbole litter. IX. (Florent. 1752), 133-176. 

MABRUN. Constantinus Magnus sive idolatria dedellata. Par. 1658. 4°. Latin poem, 

Mamacit, TuomM. MAr. De cruce Constantino visa & ude evangelica chronotaxt, FY lorentiz, 1738. 8°. 

Manso, Jou. Casp. Prox. Leben Constantins des Grossen, nebst etnigen Abhandlungen geschichtlichen In- 
halts. Treslau, 1817, 8°; Wien, 1819. 8°. 

MaArg¢ay, DE. L/tstotvre de Constantin le Grand. Limoges, 1873, 8°, 126 pp. 

MARTENS, Dre falsche Ceneral-Konzession Konstantins, Miinchen (Leipzig), 1889, 8°. Contains especially 
convenient reprint, with commentary. 

Die rimische rage unter Pipin und Karl dem Grossen, p. 327 $q. Says donation arose after S00, 

in last years of Charlemagne or beginning of Louis. © [Ve/and, p. 141. 

. Die drei unechten Kapitel der Vita adrian, Yn Viibingen Theol. Quartalschrift (1886), Gor. 
Heinrich IV. und Gregor VII. nach der Schilterung von Ranke's WWeltgeschichte. \Kritische 

Betrachtungen. Danzig, 1887. 

Martini, E.D. A. Ueler die Linfithrung der christlichen Religion als Staatsreligion im rémaschen Reiche 
durch den Kaiser Constantin. Miinchen, 1813. 4°, 48 pp. 

Mas, Aucustr. /’empereur d’ Arles. In Mém. de Vacad. de Vaucluse, TV. (1885), 197-213. Rev. of Alex. 
Mouzin’s “drama in verse.” Treats early events. Very full description and analysis of poem, 

Mercersburg Review, 12 (1850), 173. 

Meyer, P. In Festschrift d. Gymn. Adolfinum zu Moers. Bonn, 1882. 4°. So noted; but the editor’s 
copy of this lestschrift contains nothing by Meyer, while the separately printed De Tifa Constantint Eusediana, 
by Meyer, paged 23-28, which is at hand, has no indication of its origin and may be from Program. 

MILLERUs, JOANN. MARTINUS. De fide Constantini Magni haud dubie chrishana, Dissertatio (pres. Jo. 
Frickii) e fontibus genuinis .. . Ulm (1613), 4°, p. (4) 62. (Wor Frick?) 

Mortner, Ci. In Ephemer. erudit. Parisien. (1681), Eph. XI. Dissertatio de veritate Crucis a Constantino 


vise ex numis antiquis confirmata. ; 

Mouier, DAN. GuIL. Disputatio de labaro Constantiniano. Altorf, 1696. 4°. 

Monon, Pau. La politique religicuse de Constantin. Montaubon, 1886. 8°. 

Morin, Jean. J/istoire de la déliverance de Véglise chrétienne par Vempereur Constantin et de la grandeur 
ef souveraincté temporelle donnée & Léglise Romaine par les roys de France. Par. 1630. Fol. A translation of 
Ensebius’ Life of Constantine. 

Mouzin, ALEX. Cf. Mas, Aug., in Mém, acad. Vaucluse, 188s, 1V. 197-213. 

MijmBacner, E, In Mitth. Inst. bster. Geschforsch (1881), 2. 115-116. 

Miincn, Ernst. Jos. erm. Uber die Schenhung Constantin’s, bettrag sur Literatur u, Kritth der Quellen 
des hanonischen Rechts u. der Kirchengeschichte, Yreiburg im Breisgau, 1824. 8°, 102 pp. Also in Vermischte 


Schriften, Ludwigsburg, 1828, p. 185-. 
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462 PROLEGOMENA, 


MusseT, Grorcrs. Lucore les statues Cquestres au portail des églises. In Rev. Poitev, et Saint. (1886), 
71-76, Thinks Arbellot has not solved the question. 

NESTIUS, JACOB, cl fologta pro Constantino Magno. In Miscell. Lipsien. nova (1716), II. 471-470. 

N&vVE, FELIX. Constantin ef Théodose devant les élises ortentales, dude tirée des sources grecques el arméni- 
exnes, in Key, catholiq. E. IIL. (1857), 356-364, 401-414, 507-521. Louvain, 1857. 8-. 

NIcoLAL, JoAN, De Constantini baptismo, ubi, quando ela guo fuertl celebratus, historica dissertatio. Paris, 
1680. 12°, 266 pp. (1690, Vozt.) i" 

OuNEsORGE, W. Der clnonvmus Valesti de Constantino, 1883. 8°, 112 pp. Reviewed at length by Fr. 
Gorres, in Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 29 (1886), 504-512. It is, in fact, a most interesting and exhaustive study of the 
document. 

ONGARONI, Franc, Dissertationes [1T, de moribus et religione Constantini Magni, de Fuliant religione et 
gestis, deque templi MTicrosolynitant instauratione ab eodem Fuliano attentata et divinitus impedita. Mediolani, 
177, Ac. 

OorpT, J. W.G. VAN. Coustantijn de Groote en cijne Toorgancers, eine studte over den Romeinschen hetzer- 
wide. 1 Deel. Ilaarlem, 1868. 8°, x, 383 pp. This first part takes only to Antoninus Pius. 

Origine della Donazione di Costantino secundo tl Dillinser, Tn Civilit\ cattolica, Ser. 5, V. 10 (1864), 303-330. 

Papesprociius, Comment, histor. In Acta s. s. Bolland. Maii V. (1685), 12-27 pl. Cf. Jun. p. 16-. 

PENON. Des monnates de Constantin-le-Grand relatives a la Provence. In Rep. trav. soc. statist. Marseille. 
28 (1866), 176-182. Such as relate to coinage at Arles. 

PEAULER. Trad. fr. //istoire de Conshentin le Grand et de son siecle. 1862. 8°, 202 pp. 

(PILAtT, C. ANT.) Geschi d. Verdaderungen tnd. Regierungu d, Gesetsen u. dl. menschl. Getste von Constan- 
tins Bekehrung an bis auf d. Cntersang a. westrém-Reichs. A. da. Franz. Leipz. 1784. 

Plate, We. Constantinus 7, In Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 1 (1859), 831-837. 

PoLus, Recin. ... De baftismo Constantini Mayni imper.... Rome, Paul Manut, 1562, 4°; Dilingee, 
1562, 5-; Venet. 1503,.4- 5) Lovanil, rs67, tol, 

Prologue and epilogue to the last new play, Constan the Great [by N. Lee]. s. e. (1683), one leaf, fol. 

RALLAYE, Lfonck pe ua. De la donation de Constantin @ apres le Dr. Doellinger (i.e. Papst leg). In Le 
Monde (1864), Juillet, 3, p. 3-4; Juillet, 7, p. 3-4. Review, but has value of an original article. Origin in France. 

La rappresentatione di Costantino imperatore et di San Stleestro Papa, et di Santa Elena Imperatrice. Stam- 
pata in Siena, con licenza de’ superiori, et ristampata in Orvieto. [15502? B. M. Catal.; Fierenze, 1562, 4°; do. 
1588. 4°.] : ; 

Reign of Constantine the Great. In Dublin Rev. 1857. NLIT. 490. 

REISKIUS, JOANNES. (Program.) 1681, 4°.  , 

REUMONT, ALFRED VON. Constantin der Grosse. In his Gesch. d. Stadt Rom, 1 (Berlin, 1867), B. 3, Abschn. 
2=p. 595-646. p. 859-860 has a Chronological table of reign of Constantine. 

REVELLAT, J.P. Notice sur une remarquable particularité gue prcsente toute une série de milliaires de Con- 
stantin le Grand. In Rey. archéolog. 1883, c. 11. 39-48, 69-78, 148-155; Par. 188-. 8°. Cf. Thédenat, H. in 
Bull. critiq. 1885, vi. 69-73. “The name of Maximian removed. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL. The necesstly of toleration in matters of religion... Ilere also ts the copy of the 
Edict of the Emperors Constantine and Lictnius. Lond. 1647, p. (2) 21 (1). Edict, p. 1-3. 

Ricnver, HWemrici. Das westrdmische Reich. Perlin, 1865. S°, p. 31-101, “ Die romischen Kaiser und die 
christliche Kirche von Diocletian bis zum ‘Tode Constantins I,” 

ROMANE, ALFRED. /ssaz set Constantin et ses rapports avec Uéglise chréitienne. These présentée 2 Ja Faculte 
de théologie protestante de Strasbourg. Strasbourg, 1867. 8°, p. (2) 114. Study of relation of church and state 
in fourth century. Does not find one solitary evidence of regenerate life in Constantine. Te had no religion but his 
policy. 

ROSSIGNOL, JEAN. PrerRe. Visgite et Constantin le Grand. 1° p. Paris, 1845. 8°. Premiére partie, p. (2) 
xxxvi, 351 (1). Examines Eclogue of Virgil found in C.’s Oration and arrives at conclusion that “ beyond a doubt ” 
Constantine did not write the oration, but Eusebius “le coupable c’est Eustbe.” 

ROvILLE, JoANNES Lupovicus pu. Ovat. posterior de Constantino Magno dicta... IL. Nonas. Februarii, 
No. c/9, iscii. Delfis.... 4°, 14 pp. Brief, rhetorical, eulogistic, worthless. 

Royon, Jas. C. Mist. du Bas-Empire depuis Constantin, v. 1-4. Paris, xii-1$03. 8°. 

SAGITrARtus, Jou. Cuxistrriep. Dissertatio histor. de Constantino Magno,  Jenx, 1650. A 

~SANDINUS, ANT. Disput. histor. (1742), 135-149. 

Sr. Vicror, LEONARD ‘DE. Foundation de Constantinople. In Anal, Jur. Pontif. XII. (1873), col. 402-414. 

. «lpparition de la croix & Pemper. Constantin. Yn Anal. juris pontif. NII. (1873), 359-401. 
Moyen d’accorder Lactance avec Eustbe. Written middle of Jast century; MSS. in Bibl. Nat. 

ScnArer, P. Constantine the Great and the Downfall of Paganism in the Roman Empire. In Bibhioth. Sac. 

1863; XX. 778. Review of Burckhardt, Keim, and Stanley’s Eastern Church, 
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SCHEFFER-Borcuorst, P. Neuere Forsuchungen tiber die konstantinische Schenkung. In Mtthlgn. des Inst. f. 
oesterreich. Geschichtsforschg. 10 (1889), 302-325. ; 

SCHELSTRATE, EMANUEL, -lyetig. tdlust. circa Conctl Gen., etc. et precipua tr. Hist, Eecles. Cor. Antv. 1678, 
p- 11, diss IIT. ¢. VI, De baptismo Constantini num Kom a S. Silvestro num Nicomedie ab Eusebio collatus fuit, 
an potius et Rome et Nicomedic. 

Die Schenkung Constantiws. Mainz, 1866. $°. ‘Translated from Civilit’ Cattolica. 

ScuMibius, Jo. ANDR. In hist. Ser. [V. fabulis Variorum, ete. Hfelmst. 1712. 4° (Conradus resp.). 

ScHMIDT, O. Zur Beurthetlung Constantins des Grossen, Duisberg, 1863. 4°. Progr. 

SCHOEPFLIN. Constantinus Alagnus non fuil britannus. In Commentationes historic. Basil, Iams 

SCHROECKH, J. M,  Leden des Katsers Constantin des Grossen. In his Allgemeine Biographie. Cf. Num. 66. 

SCHULTZE, VIKTOR. Untersuchungen sur Geschichte Konstantin’s des Gr. In Ztschr. f. Kirchengeschichte, 7 
(1885), 343-371; 8 (1886), 517-542. 1. Die rémische Bildsiule mit dem Kreuze. 2. Die Tempelbauten in Kon- 
stantinopel, 3. Die Inschrift von Hispellum. 4. Konstantin und die Haruspicen. 5. Der Staat und das Osfer- 
wesen. 6. Der Untergang des Licinius. 

SCHURZEFLEISCH, CONR. SAM. Que stt vera origo imperti Rom, christiant, In his Controverss, XNXV. 
——. Dissertatio de primo christianorum imperatore. \Nittebergee, 1679. 4°, 52 pp. (pres. M. 
Difenbach). 

SCHWARZ. Colleg. histor. 8 (1737), 436-715. 

SCULTEIUS, ABRAIL. Confilatio Ces. Barontt de baplismo Constantin’ Magni. Neustadii, 1607. 4°. 


SEEBERG, Zur honslantinischen Schenkungy. In Vheol, Literaturblatt, 1890, cols. 25-27, 33-36, 41-45. Rev. 
of Friedrich. : 

SEECK, O1To. Quellen und Urkunien tiber die Aufinge des Donatismus. In Ztschr. f. Kirchenges. 10 (1889), 
505-568. <A very systematic and interesting examination of sources, 

— —._ WVre Terwandtenmorde Constantin’s des Grossen. In Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 33 (1890), 63-77. 
While disclaiming any attempt to whitewash Constantine, he finds his conduct not incompatible with being a good 
Christian. 

SEVESTRE. Dict. patrol. J. (1861), 1137-1148. 

SIMONIDES, CoNnsraAnr. Lanegyric of that holy and apostolic heaven-crowned King Constantine the Creat. 
London, 1854. 8°. 

SmitH, W. BROWNING. Constantine. In Enc. Brit. 6 (1878), 298-301. 

Soutikoyv, I. I. Moscow, 1810. In Russian. 

STAPFER, EpM. Constantin J. In Lichtenberger, Encycl. des. sciences rel. 3 (1878), 388-393. 

Srrucizus, Aucusr. Contra Laurent Valla. De falsa donatione Constantint...  Lugduni Bat. 1545, 8°; 
1547, 4°. ; 

Srreso, J. A. Aoustantijn de Groote en Karel de Groote. Arnhem, 1836. 8°. 

Srruve, Bern. Gotrir. 702, hist. V. (1790), 1, 178-207. 

— —. Dissertatio de Constantino Magno ex rationibus politicts christiano, Jene,1713. 4°. See I1Essr. 

SucuiEr. Disputationis de Zostmi et Lusebii, historiarum scriptorum in Constantint Magni imperatoris 
rebus exponendis file et auctorilate, part f, Wersfeld, 1856. 4°. 25 pp. Gymn. Progr. 

. Qualem Eusebius Constantinum Magnum imperatorem adunbraverat, paucts exponitur.  Yersfeld, 
1857. 4°, 36 pp. 

Sunr, BALTuus. JOACHIM. Constantini Magni stgno cructs Christi in nubthus viso, ad Christiantsmun 
inauguratus (pres. J. J. Weidner). Rostochii, 1703. (Suhr, 70¢ Weidner?) 

Tacut, GULIELMUS. Ovratiotn Donationem Constantini Magni nomine falso Jactatam, Delphis, 1726. 4°. 
Do, Rom. 1755. No use. 

TentzeL, Guit. Ern. Lxamen fabule Romane de duplict baptismo Constantint Magni, Witteberge, 
1683. 4°. 

THIELMANN, Ueber Sprache und Kritih des libellus de Constantino Magno ejusque matre Helena, In Blatter 
f. d. bayerische Gymnasialwesen, 16 (18S0), 124- : ; 

THieRRY, AMADKE. Constantin en Caule. In Acad. d. sciences mor. et polit., 9 (1846), 349-364. Pleasantly 
written resumé of the period, with not very exact characterization of Constantine in very attractive style. 
. XI. (1847), 374-387. Mragment d'histoire sur la politique chrétlenne de Constantin, Takes 
the heathen side. Neat rhetorically. 

THoMAsiIvus, CuRist. De fide sertptorwm Constantini Afasni. In Observatt Hallens. XXII. 1. Treats espe- 
cially Zosimus. Cf. Vogt. p. 15-16. ; 

Ln fibulas de parentibus Constantint Magni. In Obs. Hall. T. 1, 0. 23, p. 377-388. 

TILLEMONT. J//istoire des emperenrs, 4 (16097), 76-381, 613-664. 

TiRABOSCHTI. .S¥or-, Jett. Ital, 11. (1806), 373-377, 457. 

Torter, ADOLF. Aaiser Constantinus als betrogner Ehemann, Yn Jahrb. Roman, Engl. Lit. 13 (= NNT.) 
(1874), 104-108. Various allusions in old French poetry. 
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464 PROLEGOMENA. 


TODERINI, GiAMBATT. La Costantiniana apparizione della croce difesa contro... G. A. Fabrico. Venezia, 
1773. 4°. 

TrEscHO, Les. F. Beitr. wb. einige Vorwiirfe wider ad. sr. Constantin d, Gr. In his Brr. iib. d. neueste 
theol. Literat. II. 360-, 

UNGER, FriepRICcH WILUELM. Die Rauten Constantin’s des Grossen am heilizen Grabe su Ferusalem. Git- 
tingen, 1866. 8°. iv, 128 pp. Abdruck aus Benfey, Th., Orient. u. Occid. I]. 177-232, 385-466. He thinks to 
demonstrate that a part of the //ava in Jerusalem has indisputable evidences of Constantinian origin. He seeins 
to build dangerously much on Fergusson (Lond. 1847). . 

VALENTINI. J/ codice di Eusebio della Biblioteca Queriniana di Brescia illustrato. Tn Commentari dell’ 
Ateneo di Brescia, 1885, p. 20-32 (?). 

VALLA, LaurENTIUS. De falso credita et ementita donatione Constantini. For various editions, see Graesse, 
vol. 6. 2, p. 249, and the Etude of Bonneau. ‘The edition of 1520 is usually cited as princeps, for the first edition 
was published clandestinely by Ulrich von Ifutten in 1517. A convenient one is that with translation by Bonneau, 
Paris, 1879. It was written in the middle of the fifteenth century, and for yenturing to deny the authority of the 
Donation, the author was obliged to flee in disguise from Rome. 

VARENNE, BERNARD DE. //?stotre de Constantin le Grand, rer empereur chrétien. Par. 1728. cigh 

VALOIS, CHARLES DE, Discours dans lequel on prétend futre voir que les médailles qui portent pour légende : 
F. Cl. Constantinus Fun N.C. wapartiennent point a Constantin le jeune fils de Constantin le Grand. In Soe. tray. 
Acad. inscr. et belles let. 4°. V. 3. Maintains that all such medals belong to a brother of Constantine, and not 
to his son, 

Vepetius, Nico.aus. De efiscopatu Constantini Magni seu de potestate magistratiuuim Reformatorum circa 
res Lvcelestasticas dissertatio. epetita cum responsione ad interrogata quedam. Franekene, Apud Uldericum 
Balck, 1642. p. (48) 143. Nature indicated by sub-title. Takes as text Constantine’s remark that he, too, was a 
bishop. (V. c. 4, 24.) 

VINCENTIUS BELVACENSIS. Spec. hist. XIV. 1, 43-44, 47-58, 102. 

Visconti. Sopra la cristianita di Costantino Magno, dimonstrata co monumenti e con le medaglie.... In 
Atti Accad. Rom. Archeol. VI. (1835), 207-228. “Sopra il nimbo usato ne’ ritiatti di esso imperatore.” 

Voct, Jou. S/istoria litleraria Constantini Magni, plus centum et quinguaginta rerum Constantinianarum 
Scriplores sistens. Wamburgi, Apud Viduam B, Schilleri & J. C. Kisnerum, 1720. 

Compare for older literature on Constantine. There is long account of literature by topics. 

Voici, Gotrrr. Vita Constantini Magni disputatione historica descripta. Rostochii, 1675. 4°. 

Voricr, Moritz. Drei efigraphische Constitutionen Constantin’s des Grossen und etn epigraphisches Rescript des 
pref. Pret. Ablavius. ... Leipzig, 1860, 8°. ix. (1) 242. ‘The documents occupy to p. 42. The remainder 
of the work taken up with an essay on the Pagi and Vici of the Roman kmpire. 

WALCH, Cir. GuIL. FRANC. De tots ecow THs ExKAnotas cl tots extos Constantint Magni Commentatio. WD. II. 
August, MCCDLXXNIII. lecta. In Comment. Soc. Reg. Sci. Gotting. vi, 2, 1783-84 (Got. 1785), S1-106. 
Separate title-page to part 2, dated 1784. Is a discussion of Constantin’s famous saying. Gives fassim many 
references to writers who have discussed the question, 

WALTHER, BALTHAS. Diatribe elenchetica de imperatoris Constantint Magni baplismo, donatione et lesatione 
ad concilium Nicenum, Jen, 1816, 12%. 

WEGNEkUS, JoH. ExNESTUS. Constantinus Alagnus Imperator, Maximorum postilatus criminum, sed potiort 
parte absolutus ex Fudiciali Gen. (Pres. Georgi Casp, Kirchmaieri.) Wittenbergx, 1698, 16 pp. Note title. 

WEIDNER, JONAN, JOACII. (resp. Johannes Goethe). sserfatio historica de Constantino Magno gua idlum 
honeste ex legitimo matrimonio natum contra G. Arnoldum vindicatur ac defenditur. Rostochii, Oss eA, 
p- (2) 34. Weidner is preses. The dedication is by Goethe to his father, and Goethe is called author by the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

——. Conslantinus Magnus superatis fuvente discriminibus legitimus tandem patris Constantit suc- 


cessor. 1702; ib, 1703, p. (4) 40. Accorded to Weidner by Jogt. “Burck” is respondant, and seems by preface 
to be author, but ? 
Dissertatio de Constantino Magno Signo crucis ‘Christ? in nubibus viso ad Christianismun 


inaugurato. ib. 1703. 4°. 

WEILAND, L. Die constantinische Schenkung, Yn Ztschr. f. Kirchenrecht, 22, (1887), 137-160; 22, (1888), 
185-210. Origin was between 813 and 875 and was by contemporary of Ifadrian I. 

~-WERNSDORE, Jo. Cur, D. de vise Constantini Magni locus Eumenit Khetorts capite xxi, Panegyrict Constan- 
tint dictus explicatus. Yn Stosch. Ferd., Museum Crit. Iu. (Lemgoviae, 1778), 131-187. Shows that the 
“appearance related by Eumenius (as taking place in Gaul) is the same as that referred to by Eusebius.” 

Wernsporr, EF. F. De Constantint Magni religione Paschali ad Euseb. de vita Const. AL, b, tv, ¢. 22, NWitte- 
berge, 1758. 4°, pp. 24. Constantine’s piety exemplitied in his paschal observance, 

WERVEKE, N. VAN. Z7vouvatlle PLermsdorf. Médailles romatnes de [ipogue de Constantin, p. 440-498. 
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Descriptive catalogue of coins and medals found at Emsdorf in 18So, intermingled with discussion. Large number, 
Interesting. Also something ‘In Public. hist. Instit. Luxembourg (1881-1882), XNNV. 450-476”? 

WESSELOFSKY, ALEX. Le dit de Pempereur Constant. In Romania, 6 (Paris, 1877), 161-198 (cf. G. Paris, 
588-596), VII. 331. Poem from MS. in Copenhagen. Records three redactions of the story. 

WESTPHALEN, COMTE DE, La date de Pavenement au tréne de Constantin le Grand, daprds Euscbe et les 
médailles. In Revue numismatique (1877), 26-42. 

WEYTINGH, JOANNES Hinricus ARNoLDuS. Disgutsttio htstorica de Constantino Magno. Daventric, 1826. 
S°. (4) 74 (2). Treats: 1. State of empire to death of Augustis; 2. State of empire to death of Constantius 
Chlorus; 3. Constantine and his acts; 4, Critical estimate of Constantine. 

WitHor, Frip. Tikop, Dissertatio histor. de ficta Constantini Magni lepra, Lingen, 1767. 4°. 

Wotrr, Jou, Currrit, Disputatio de vistone crucis Constantino Magno in calo oblate. Witteb. 1706. 4°. 
“1707” (Danz); “also in Oeérichs German liter. opusce, II. 303—” (Danz). 

WOLTERECK, CHR. Ltverettatio critica qua disputatur crucem quam in calis widisse se furavit Constantinus 
Magnus Imperator, fuisse naturatem, tn falone Solart, (Praes. J. A. Fabricius.) Hamburgi, 1706, pp. 32 and 
plate. (/Vo¢ Fabricus ?) 

Worpsworrit., Constantine the Great and his sons: Constantinus 1. In Smith & Wace. Dict. 1 (1877), 
624-649. Treats Authorities, Life, in three periods, Legislation and Policy, Character and Writings, Vision of 
the Cross, and Coins. 

ZAHN, THDR. Constantin der Grosse und die Kirche. Wannover, 1876. Gr. 8°, 35 pp. 

ZEUMER, K. Der dilteste Text des Constitutum Constantint, Berlin, 1888. In Festgabe fiir Gneist. 


Nore 1.—The number of works which have suggested themselves as really necessary to complete a working 
list for the student of Constantine is very great. Some works like HEFELE’s Concilengeschichte seem indispensable, 
others like I[TARNACK’S article in Ilerzog, Aucyh?. on the Aonstantinopolitanisches Symbol have a very important 
correlative bearing, and ought really to be especially mentioned because the general student would not readily find 
them out. Several works on the historical value of Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, also should really have been 
inserted. ‘he latest of these is: 


Criveituccl, A. Della fede storica di Eusebio nella vita di Costantino; appendice al volume I. della Storia 
delle relazioni tra lo stato e la chiesa. Livorno, tip. di Raffaelo Giusti edit. 1888. 8°, 145 pp. Reviewed in Nuova 
Antologia, Ser. 3, vol. 21, 1 Maggio, 1889; by F. Gérres, in Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 33. 1 (1890); by V. Schultze, 
Theol. Litbl. (1889), Nos. 9, 10. Says that the life of Constantine is no better than an historical novel. 


For farther literature on special points compare references in the notes. 


Nore 2,.—The attempt to secure accuracy in the above list has proved one of great difficulty. All references 
could not be verified, and as “conjectural emendation” is even more dangerous in bibliography than in textual 
criticism, readings have not generally been changed excepting on what seemed actual evidence. The only way to 
avoid laying oneself open to criticism in making a bibliography is not to make it. The editor can only say for this 
that a great deal of pains has been expended on improving accuracy as well as in gathering titles and annotating. 
The difficulty is shown in the fact that the work quoted on the double authority of Oettinger and of Chevalier as 
by Janus, proves on securing the work itself, after the list is in plate, to be really by Vogt and dedicated to Janus. 
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Il.—SPECIAL PROLEGOMENA. 


§ 1. THe Lire or CONsTANTINE. 
1. Editions. 


THE Life is found in the editions of Eusebius (compare list in Dr. McGiffert’s Prolego- 
mena). of 1544 (p. 117°%-), 1612 (p. 301-), 1659, 1672, 1678, 1720 (p. 583~) and 1822 
at least, The edition of Heinichen first published in 1830 (p. 1-332, 333-406, 407-500) 
and republished in 1869: Lusebius Pamphili Vita Constantini et Panesyricus atgue Constan- 
tint ad sanctorum Coetum oratio. Recensuit cum annotatione critica atque indicibus denuo 
edidit... Lipste, Hermann Mendelssohn, 7869. 8° is the latest and best. 


2. Translations. 


The editions of Za/x translations are very numerous. Basil. 1549, Portesius (V. C. 650-608, 
O,,Gs698—ya5,.no 1. C.)); Basil, 2557, Musculus (V. C. 158-215,"0. C. Siy-ey no 1. 
Basil, assq (Va ©. 7650-098, 0:,C, 698-715): Par. 1562, Musculus (Vi _C. 260-218, O, C. 
218-234); Antv..1568 (?), Christophorson (V. C. 224-306, O. C. 306°-326% L. C. 326°= 
361); Basil, 1570, Portesius (V. C. 862-914, O. C. 915-932) and Christophorson (L. C. 
932-971) ; Paris, 1571, Christophorson (258-341, 341-362, 362-397); Basil, 1579, Por- 
tesius (V. C. 862-914, O. C. 915-932), and Christophorson (LL. C. 923-971) ; Paris, 1581 (V.C. 
p. 214-297, O. C. 297-317, L. C. 317-355) ; Colon. 1581, Christophorson (V. C. 195-268, O.C. 
269-286, L. C. 287-317); “1591 (Grynaus)”; Basil, 1611 (Grynzus), Christophorson (V. C. 
116-070, O.Ce ri-184, no J...) > Paris, 1677, Valesius (V. C. 164-233, 0. C.. 2ae=a48" 
L. C. 249-275) 3 Frf. ad M. 1695, Valesius (328-465, 466-497, 498-549) ; Cambr. 1720 (Read- 
ing) Valesius; Cambr. 1746 (Reading) Valesius; 1822 (Zimmermann), Valesius (772-1046, 
1047-1117, 1118-1232) ; Par. 1842 (Cailleau). The editions of 1612, 1659, and 1672 at least 
also have Latin translations. ‘There is a /’vench translation by J. Morin, /Zstofre de li déliv- 
rance de D Lelise, &c., Par. 7630, fol., and another by Cousin, Par. 7675, 4°, and 7686, 4°. There 
is a German translation by Stroth, Quedlinb. 1799, v. 2, p. 141-468, and one by Molzberger, 
Kempten, 1880. For English translations, see the following paragraph. 


3. Lnglish translations. 


The first English translation of Eusebius was by Merideth Hanmer (compare Prolegomena 
of Dr. McGiffert). The first editions of Hanmer did not contain the Life of Constantine. It is 
a little hard to distinguish the early editions, but there were at least three, and perhaps four, 
editions (1577 (76), 1585 (84), 1607, 1619 ?), before there was added in 1637 to the 1636 
edition (“ fourth edition” not ‘fifth edition 1650,” as Wood, A/hen@ Oxon.), a translation by 
Wye. Saltonstall as follows : 

Leusebius | His life of Constantine, | in foure | bookes. | With Constantine's Ovation to the 
Clergie |... | London, | Printed by Thomas Cotes, for Michael Sparke, and are to be | sold at 
the blue Bible in greene Arbour | 1637; fol. pp. (2) 1-106 (FE), 107-132 (C), 133-163 (4) (L.C.). 
The dedication by the “translator” is signed Ive Salfonstall, This was reprinted: Zendon, 
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Printed by Abraham Miller, dwelling in Black Friers, 1649. fol., and is probably the same as that 
quoted often (e.g. Hoffmann) as 1650. ‘The Life occupies p. 1-74. It was again reprinted, 
London, 1656, fol., it is said, revised and enlarged. ‘The former editions having become exhausted, 
it was proposed to re-edit and republish Hanmer’s (Saltonstall’s) version, but the editor found 
it “a work of far greater labor to bring Dr. /anmer’s Translation to an agreement with the 
Greek Text of Valesius’ Edition, than to make a Mew One,” which latter thing: he accordingly 
did and did well. It was published in 1682, with the following title : 

Lhe | Life | of | Constantine | in four books, | Written in Greek, by Eusebius Pamphilus, 
Bishop of Caesarea in | Palestine; done into English from that edition set forth by | Valesius, 
and Printed at Paris in the Vear 1659. | Together with | Valesius’s Annotations on the said Life, 
which are made | English, and set at their proper places in the margin. | Hereto is also annext 
the E’mperour Constantine's Oration to the | Convention of the Saints, and Eusebius Pamphilus’s 
Speech concerning the praises of Constantine, | spoken at his tricennalia. | Cambridge, | Printed 
by John Hayes, Printer to the Universtty, 1682, fol. This was published with the 1683 edition 
of the History, and so is properly 1683 in spite of title-page. In 1692 this was reprinted with 
new general title-page, but otherwise identically the same edition with same sub-titles and same 
paging. In 1709 a new edition was published, also with the History, having substantially the 
same matter on the title-page but Zhe second edition. London. Printed for N. and J. Churchill, 
in the Year 1709. In this paging is the same (527-633), but there is preliminary matter added 
before the History. This version is said by Crusé (compare also Dr. McGiffert’s Prolegomena) 
to be by T. Shorting. Whoever it was by, it was well done and most interesting. In the course 
of time, however, it became antiquated in form, and there was added in 1845 to the Bagster 
edition of the ecclesiastical historians an anonymous translation : 

The | Life | of | the Blessed Emperor | Constantine, | in four books. | From 306-337 A.D. | 
By | Lusebius Pamphilus | ...| London: | Samuel Bagster and Sons; |...| ADCCCXLY. 
8°. p. xx, 380. This translation is in somewhat inflated style, which perhaps represents Eusebius 
and Constantine better than a simpler one, but which sometimes out-Herods Herod, as, e.g. in 
the oration of Constantine, p. 279, where it takes fourteen English words to express seven Greek 
ones, “ Far otherwise has it been during the corrupt and lawless period of human life” for “It 
was not thus in lawless times?’ A quotation from Matthew (xxvi. 52) on p. 267 takes eight words 
in the original, twelve in the 1881 Revised’ Version, sixteen in the phrase of Constantine, and 
twenty-two in this translation, The translation is made from the edition of Valesius, not the first 
of Heinichen, as appears from the division of Bk. 1, chap. 10, and similar peculiarities. The present 
edition (1890) is a revision of the translation of 1845 founded on the edition of Heinichen. 


4. Author and date. 


Almost’ no fact of history is unquestioned; therefore the unquestionable authorship of 
Eusebius has been questioned. Some have made the author Macarius (compare Vogt. Hist. 
lit. p. 12), evidently on the ground of the letter (3. 52) which the author says was addressed 
to himself, but which is to Macarius and others, but there is no real doubt of the Eusebian 
authorship. It was written after the death of Constantine (337), and therefore between 337 
and 340, when Eusebius died. The interesting hypothesis of Meyer (p. 28) that it was perhaps 
written mainly in Constantine’s lifetime, at the suggestion and under the direction of Constantine, 
to defend him against charges brought, or which might be brought, against him, is worth men- 
tioning, although it is more ingenious than probable. ‘The headings of the chapters are by 
another, though probably not much later, and a competent hand (cf. Lightfoot). 


5. Zrustworthiness of Lusebius. 


The value of a writer is determined by (1) His sources of knowledge, (2) His own intel- 
lectual and moral ability. Again, the criticism of a given work seeks whether the aim pro- 
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468 SPECIAL; PROLEGOMENA. 


posed for that work has been truly fulfilled. A man who attempts a treatise on Geometry 
is not to be criticised because he omits mention of sulphuric acid, or if he purposes a descrip- 
tion of Wagner’s music, because he does not produce a Helmholtz on Sound. The application 
of these principles to Eusebius’ Life of Constantine requires brief examination of 1. The pro- 
posed scope of the work. 2. The character of the sources. 3. The intellectual and moral 
competency of Eusebius in the premises. 

(1) The Scope of the Work. This is quite definitely outlined (1.11). In contrast with those 
who have recorded the evil deeds of other emperors and thus have “become to those who by 
some favor had been kept apart from evil, teachers not of good, but of what should be silenced 
in oblivion and darkness,” he proposes to record the noble actions of this emperor. He pro- 
poses, however, to pass over many things, — his wars, personal bravery, victories, and successes, 
his legislative acts, and many other things, and confine himself to such things as haye reference to 
his religious character. His aim, therefore, is distinctly limited to his religious acts, and it is 
not stretching his meaning too far to say, expressly limited to his virtuous actions. 

(2) Character of the Sources. The advantages which Eusebius had for knowing of the life 
or Constantine, especially of his religious acts, could hardly be surpassed. He lived in the midst 
of the events which he records, was personal friend of the emperor, received letters from him 
directly, and had every opportunity to gather the other letters and documents which form so 
large a part of his history (cf. 7 -C. 1.10). 

(3) Competency of Lusebius. Respecting this there is endless controversy. The fullness of 
material is unquestionable, the intellectual competency of Iusebius is almost equally so, and 
the questionings regard mainly whether the author has made a proper use of material. Opinions 
are various, but this does not mean that they are equally well grounded and valuable. Some of 
the latest judgments are the most severe. Crivellucci (Livorno, 1888) calls it an historical novel, 
and Gorres, in a review of Crivellucci, agrees that it is worth less than the Panegyrics of Mumenius 
and Nazarius, which is certainly milder than Manso’s (p. 222) ‘more shameless and lying” than 
these. Right or wrong, this is a frequently repeated view. Some (Hely, p. 141) cannot speak 
too strongly of the “contempt” which he “ deserves,” and accuse of “pious fraud” or the next 
thing to it(Kestner, 1816, p.67). or farther criticisms consult the works cited by Dr. McGiffert 
under Liferature, and the special works on [Susebius cited in the Z7¢vatévre to Constantine above, 
passim. The criticisms group generally around 1, The suppression of the facts respecting the 
deaths of Crispus, &c., and various others derogatory to Constantine. 2. The eulogistic tone 


‘and coloring of the work, especially the very pietistic saintly sort of flavor given to Constantine. 


As to the suppression of facts, note (1) ‘hat he gives entire warning of his plan. It would 
have been artistically and ethically improper, ina work which distinctly sets out with such pur- 
pose, to admit that class of facts. It takes more or less from the value of the work, but it does 
not reflect on the general trustworthiness of what is said. (2) No similar judgment is passed on 
Eutropius, the Victors, Anonymous Valesianus or Zosimus, for not mentioning his pious acts. 
(3) A comparison of most biographies of living or recently dead presidents, kings, and em- 
perors will be greatly to the advantage, even, of this fourth century eulogist over those of our 
boasted critical age. 

As to eulogistic and exaggerated tone, observe (1) That it was more or less justified. That 
is, the premises of the criticism which are substantially that Constantine was not saintly or pie- 
tistic and was non-committal toward Christianity, are false. His extreme testimony is backed by 
very general testimony in the election of Constantine to technical saintship. (2) That it com- 
pares well with modern eulogists and extremely well with the contemporary Panegyrists of Con- 
stantine. (3) That Eusebius takes care frequently to guard his statements by quoting his source, 
as in the matter of the vision of the cross, or by ascribing to hearsay. 

In general, the work stands very much on the same level as the biographies of generals in the 
late civil war, or of presidents, written by admiring members of their staffs or cabinets, incorporat- 
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ing authentic documents, intending to be truthful, and generally succeeding, but yct full of the 
enthusiasm of admiring friendship and inclined not to sec, or to extenuate or even suppress, faults 
and mistakes. Nevertheless, they are valuable on the positive side as the real testimony to 
genuinely believed excellency by those in the position to know intimately. Eusebius is, sub- 
stantially, genuine. Such supreme hypocrisy as would produce this work, without admiring 
respect and after tts subject was dead, is inconceivable in him. All the unconscious turns of 
phrase show at least a consistent attitude of mind. ‘The work is, in brief, by a competent 
author, from ample sources and without intentional falsification or misrepresentation. It prob- 
ably represents the current Christian view of the man as accurately and honestly as any biog- 
raphy of Lincoln or the Emperor William written within a year or two of their deaths has done. 
As we now think of these two men whom doubtless inquisitive criticism might find to have 
faults, so the Christians in general and his friend Musebius in particular probably thought of the 
Great Emperor. Compare discussion and literature of the trustworthiness of Eusebius as a 
historical writer in the Prolegomena of Dr. McGiffert in this volume. 


6. Value of the work. 


That the work on any basis but the untenable one of out-and-out forgery should be character- 
ized as “ worthless’ or ‘a mere romance ” or “ of less value than the heathen panegyrists” is a 
curious bit of psychological performance, for it does precisely what it grounds its contempt for 
Eusebius on, — suppresses and exaggerates. ‘Taking the minimum residuum of the most penetrat- 
ing criticism, and the work is yet a source of primary value for understanding the man Constantine. 
This residuum includes (1) The documents which the work contains. These amount at the very least 
estimate to more than one-fourth of the whole matter, and the appended oration of Constantine is 
nearly as much more. (2) Many facts and details where there could be no possibility of motive 
for falsifying. (3) Much which critical care can draw out of the over-statements of eulogy. 


§ 2. ORATION OF CONSLANTINE. 


The Laitions and Translations of this work are substantially identical with those of the Life. 
See above, under Zife. The Authenticity of the work has been doubted, and its composition 
ascribed to Eusebius or some other Christian writer, but without sufficient reason. It was 
appended by Eusebius to his Life of Constantine as specimens of the latter’s style (cf. VY. C. 4. 
32). As such it shows a man of some learning, though learning taken at second hand, it is 
thought, from Lactantius and others (cf. Wordsworth’s Constantine I.). It was composed in Latin, 
and translated into Greek by the special officials appointed for such work (V7. C. 4. 32). It was 
delivered on Good Friday, but in what year or where is not known. It has been placed before 
the year 324 (Ceiller, 130), but the mention of events and the character of the work itself 
suggest a considerably later date. 


§ 3. Oration or EusEstus. 


The Zditions and Translations are substantially as those of the Life, above, but some of the 
earlier ones do not contain this work. It was delivered in the year 336 (or possibly 335) at 
Constantinople, in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of Constantine’s accession, Constan- 
tine himself being present (cf. V. C. 4. 46 and O. C. 1). It gave the emperor lively satisfaction, 
from which one may safely infer a peculiar taste for combined panegyric and philosophical 
theology unless the hypothesis of a double work be true. According to this hypothesis the work 
consists of two separate orations, spoken perhaps at different times, the first including chapters 
1-10, which are panegyrical in character, and the other chapters 11-18, which are theological 
(compare Lightfoot, Kusebius, p. 343 ; also McGiflert, Prolegomena, p. 43). It is like the oration 
of Constantine, a proper part of the Life of Constantine being appended according to his promise 
in Bk. 4) ch. 46. 

The special points relating to these works are treated in the notes. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Preface. — Of the Death of Constantine. 


Avreapy ? have all mankind united in celebrat- 
ing with joyous festivities the completion of the 
second and third decennial period of this great 
emperor's reign; already have we ourselves 
received him as a triumphant conqueror in the 
assembly of God’s ministers, and greeted him 
with the due meed of praise on the twentieth, 
anniversary of his reign:* and still more re- 
cently we have woven, as it were, garlands of 
words, wherewith we encircled his sacred head 
in his own palace on his thirtieth anniversary.® 

But now, while I desire * to give utterance to 
some of the customary sentiments, I stand per- 


1 Literally “ recently ”’ or ‘‘ not long since,” an | so it is rendered 
by Tr. 1709, Stroth, Molzberger, Valesius (“‘nuper’’), and Por- 


tesius. Christophorson and Cousin avoid the awkwardness by cir- 
cumlocution or simple omission, while our translator shows his one 
characteristic excellence of hitting nearly the unliteral meaning ina 
way which is hard to improve, 

2 The assembly referred to was the Council of Nicwa. Constan- 
tine’s vicennial celebration was held at Nicomedia during the session 
of the Council at Nicwa (July 25), according to Ilieronymus and 
others, but celebrated again at Rome the following year. ‘The 
speech of Eusebius on this occasion is not preserved. Valesius 
hie the one spoken of in the J”, C. 3. 11, as delivered in the 
presence of the council, is the one referred to. 

3 This oration is the one appended by Eusebius to this Life of 
Constantine, and given in this translation (cf. 1. C. 4. 46). 

# [In the text it is 6 Adyos, ‘my power of speech, or of descrip- 
tion, much desires,” and so throughout this preface: but this kind 
of personification scems scarcely suited to the English idiom, — 
Bag.) ‘Vhis usage of Logos is most interesting, oth he and his 
friend, the emperor, are fond of dwelling on the circles of philo- 
sophical thought which center about the word Logos (cf. the Oration 
of Constantine, and especially the Vicennial Oration of Husebius). 
“My Logos desires” seems to take the place in ancient philosopht- 
cal slang which “ personality” or ‘self’ does in modern, In an- 
cient usage the word includes *‘ both the ratio and the oratio” (Lid- 
dell and Scott), both the thought and its expression, both reasoning 
and saying,-—the “ internal’? and ‘expressed’? ot the Stoics, fol- 
lowed by Philo and early Christian theology. THe seems to use 


it in the combined sense, and it makes a pretty good equivalent for 
“ personality,” “ my personality desires,” &c, ‘The idiom is kept 
up through the chapter, 


VOLE!) I 


plexed and doubtful which way to turn, being 
wholly lost in wonder at the extraordinary spec- 
tacle before me. For to whatever quarter I 
direct my view, whether to the east, or to the 
west, or over the whole world, or toward heaven 
itself, everywhere and always I see the blessed 
one yet administering the self-same empire. 
On earth I behold his sons, like some new 
reflectors of his brightness, diffusing everywhere 
the luster of their father’s character,’ and him- 
self still living and powerful, and governing all 
the affairs of men more completely than ever 
before, being multiplied in the succession of his 
children. ‘They had indeed had previously the 


i dignity of Czesars;* but now, being invested 


with his very self, and graced by his accomplish- 
ments, for the excellence of their piety they are 
proclaimed by the titles of Sovereign, Augustus, 
Worshipful, and Emperor. 


CHAPTER: lI. 
The Preface continued. 


Anp I am indeed amazed, when I consider 
that he who was but lately visible and present 
with us in his mortal body, is still, even after 
death, when the natural thought disclaims every- 
thing superfluous as unsuitable, most marvelously 
endowed with the same imperial dwellings, and 
honors, and praises as heretofore. But farther, 


5 Constantine IT., Constantius, and Constans proved on the 
whole sorry reflectors of glory. : 

® The first had been Cresar more than twenty years; the second, 
ten; and the third, less than five, 

1 Referring to special honors paid after death, as mentioned in 
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CONSTANTINE. 


(le 


when I raise my thoughts even to the arch of 
heaven, and there contemplate his thrice-blessed 
soul in communion with God himself, freed 
from every mortal and earthly vesture, and shin- 
ing in a refulgent robe of light, and when I 
perceive that it is no more connected with the 
fleeting periods and occupations of mortal life, 
but honored with an ever-blooming crown, and 
an immortality of endless and blessed existence, 
I stand as it were without power of speech or 
thought? and unable to utter a single phrase, but 
condemning my own weakness, and imposing 
silence on myself, I resign the task of speaking 
his praises worthily to one who is better able, 
even to him who, being the immortal God and 
veritable Word, alone has power to confirm his 
own sayings.® 


CHAPTER. LIT. 
flow God honors Pious Princes, but destroys 
Tyrants. 


HAVING given assurance that those who glorify 
and honor him will meet with an abundant 
recompense at his hands, while those who set 
themselves against him as enemies and adversa- 
ries will compass the ruin of their own souls, he 
has already established the truth of these his 
own declarations, having shown on the one hand 
the fearful-end of those tyrants who denied and 
opposed him,’ and at the same time having 

“made it manifest that even the death of his 


tion and praise, and justly claims the memorial, 
not merely of perishable, but of immortal monu- 
ments. 

Mankind, devising some consolation for the 
frail and precarious duration of human life, have 
thought by the erection of monuments to glorify 
the meinories of their ancestors with immortal 
honors. Some have employed the vivid deline- 
ations and colors of painting?; some have 
carved statues from lifeless blocks of wood ; 
while others, by engraving their inscriptions 
deep on tablets * and monuments, have thought 


2 Here there i is play on the word Logos. My logos stands voice- 
fess and a-los gos, ‘‘un-logosed.” If the author meant both to refer 
to expression, the first relates to the sound, and the second to the 
power of, construction or composition, ‘The interchanges tbleness of 
the weaving of consecutive thought in the mind, and the weavir 1g it 
in expressed words, Is precisely the question ‘of the wlakion of 
thought and language,” so warmly contested by modern philoso- 
phers and philologians (cf. Miiller, Scrence of Thought, Shedil’s 
Essays, &c. ). The old use of logos for both operations of ** binding 
together’ various ideas into one synthetical form has decided advan- 
tages, 
’ 3 Here there is again the play on the word Logos. For Fuse- 
bius’ philosophy of the logos, and of Christ as the Logos or Word, 
see the second half of his tricennial oration and notes, 

1 Compare Lactantius, De mortrbus persecutornm, which doubt- 
less the author had in mit, 

2 [Knpexvrov ypays, properly encaustic painting, by means of 
melted wax. — ay, J} Compare admirable description of che pro- 
cess in the Century Dictionary, ed. Whitney, N.Y. 1889, v 

3 KvBecs, at first used of triangular tablets of wood, brass, or Pets 
but aflerwards of any inscribed * pillars or tablets.”” Cf, Lexicons. 


to transmit the virtues of those whom they 
honored to perpetual remembrance. All these 
indeed are perishable, and consumed by the 
lapse of time, being representations of the cor- 
ruptible body, and not expressing the image of 
the immortal soul. And yet these seemed sufii- 
cient to those who had no well-grounded hope 
of happiness after the termination of this mortal 
life. But God, that God, I say, who is the com- 
mon Saviour of all, having treasured up with 
himself, for those who love godliness, greater 
blessings than human thought has conceived, 
cives the earnest and first-fruits of future re- 
wards even here, assuring in some sort immortal 
hopes to mortal eyes. ‘Lhe ancient oracles of 
the prophets, delivered to us in the Scripture, 
declare this ; the lives of pious men, who shone 
in old time with every virtue, bear witness to 
posterity of the same; and our own days prove 
it to be true, wherein Constantine, who alone 
of all that ever wielded the Roman power was 
the friend of God the Sovereign of all, has ap- 
peared to all mankind so clear an ex ample of a 
godly life 


(CUSEANINDIIR: JON 
That God honored Constantine. 


Anp God himself, whom Constantine wor- 
shiped, has confirmed this truth by the clearest 
manifestations of his will, being present to aid 
him? at the commencement, during the course, 


alk ea - {and at the end of his reign ‘and holding him up 
«servant, as well as his life, is worthy of admira-}™ dat the of his , olding | I 


to the human race as an instructive example of 
godliness. Accordingly, by the manifold bless- 
ings he has conferred on him, he has distin- 
cuished him alone of all the sovereigns of whom 
we have ever heard as at once a mighty lumi- 
nary and most clear-voiced herald of genuine 


piety. 
CHAPTER V. 


That he reigned above Thirty Years, and lived 
above Sixty. 


Wirx respect to the duration of his reign, God 
honored him with three complete periods of ten 
years, and something more, extending the whole 
term of his-mortal life to twice this number of 
years.! And being pleased to make him a rep- 
resentative of his own sovereign power, he dis- 
played him as the conqueror of the whole race 
of tyrants, and the destroyer of those God- 
defying giants? of the earth who madly raised 


! ay hether dc€c@s is read or & Evds, with Valesius, ‘present to 
’ covers the idea better than ‘ erac iously present”? (Molz). 
1 Compare discussion of engi of reign and life under L2/e in 
ie nok TOULCNIA, Pe 41T. 
¢ | Meyavtwr, The persecuting emperors appear to be meant, of 
¢hont there is more mention hereafter, — Bae. { Refers of course 
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THE LIFE OF CONSTANTINE. 


483 


their impious arms against him, the supreme 
King of all. They appeared, so to speak, for 
an instant, and then disappeared: while the one 
and only true God, when he had enabled his 
servant, clad in, heavenly panoply, to stand 
singly against many foes, and by his means had 
relieved mankind from the multitude of the 
ungodly, constituted him a teacher of his wor- 
ship to all nations, to testify with a loud voice 
in the hearing of all that he acknowledged the 
true God, and turned with abhorrence from the 
error of them that are no gods. 


CHARI EHR. Vie 


That he was the Servant of God, and the Con- 


gueror of Nations, 


Tus, like a faithful and good servant, did he 
act and testify, openly declaring and confessing 
himself the obedient minister of the supreme 
King. And God forthwith rewarded him, by 


making him ruler and sovereign, and victorious. 


to such a degree that he alone of all rulers pur- 
sued a continual course of conquest, unsubdued 
and invincible, and through his trophies a greater 
ruler than tradition records ever to have been 
before. So dear was he to God, and so blessed ; 
so pious and so fortunate in all that he under- 
took, that with the greatest facility he obtained 
the authority over more nations than any who 
had preceded him,! and yet retained his power, 
undisturbed, to the very close of his life. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


Comparison with Cyrus, King of the Persians, 
and with Alexander of Macedon. 


Ancient history describes Cyrus, king of the 
Persians, as by far the most illustrious of all 
kings up to his time. And yet if we regard the 
end of his days,’ we find it but little corresponded 
with his past prosperity, since he met with an 
inglorious and dishonorable death at the hands 
of a woman.” 


to the mythical Gigantes who fought against the gods. It is used 
in the same sense in which /schylus uses it of Capaneus (‘Theb. 
424), who detied Zeus in declaring that even his thunderbolts should 
not keep him out of Thebes. , 7 : h 

1 Compare the various wars against Pranks, Bructerians, Goths, 
Sarmatians and others mentioned in L7/e in Prolegomena, Com- 
pare also chapter 8 of this book. ; ; q 

1 [Such seems to be the probable meaning of this passage, which 


. is manifestly corrupt, and ot which various emendations have been 


oe 


proposed. — Bag.] Perhaps better paraphrased, ** Dut since the test 
of blessedness lies not in this, but in his end, we look and find 
that this.” ‘he key to the idea is found im the remark near the end 
of chapter tr. Ct. also note. 

2 ‘This is the account of Diodorus, who says he was taken prisoner 
and crucified by the queen of the “ Scythians” (3. rt, ed. 1541, f 
Sob). . Herodotus says that he was slain in battle, but his head cut 
off afterwards and dipped in a sack of blood by the queen ‘Tomyris, 
who had rejected his suit, the death of whose son he had caused, 


Again, the sons of Greece celebrate Alexander 
the Macedonian as the conqueror of many and 
diverse nations; yet we find that he was re- 
moved by an early death, before he had reached 
maturity, being carried off by the effects of 
revelry and drunkenness. His whole life em- 
braced but the space of thirty-two years, and 
his reign extended to no more than a third part 
of that period. Unsparing as the thunderbolt, 
he advanced through streams of blood and re- 
duced entire nations and cities, young and old, 
to utter slavery. But when he had scarcely 
arrived at the maturity of life, and was lament- 
ing the loss of youthful pleasures, death fell 
upon him with terrible stroke, and, that he 
might not longer outrage the human race, cut 
him off in a foreign and hostile land, childless, 
without successor, and homeless. His kingdom 
too was instantly dismembered, each of his offi- 
cers taking away and appropriating a portion 
for himself. And yet this man is extolled for 
such deeds as these.* 


CHAPIN: WIL: 
That he conquered nearly the Whole World, 


Bur our emperor began his reign at the time 
of life at which the Macedonian died, yet doubled 
the length of his life, and trebled the length of 
his reign. And instructing his army in the mild 
and sober precepts of godliness, he carried his 
arms as far as the Dritons, and the nations that 
dwell in the very bosom of the Western ocean. 
He subdued likewise all Scythia, though situated 
in the remotest North, and divided into num- 
berless diverse and barbarous tribes. He even 
pushed his conquests to the Blemmyans and 
Ethiopians, on the very confines of the South ; 
nor did he think the acquisition of the Iastern 
nations unworthy his care. In short, diffusing 
the effulgence of his holy light to the ends of 
the whole world, even to the most distant Indians, 
the nations dwelling on the extreme circumfer- 
ence of the inhabited earth, he received the sub- 
mission of all the rulers,’ governors,” and satraps 
of barbarous nations, who cheerfully welcomed 
and saluted him, sending embassies and presents, 
and setting the highest value on his acquaintance 
and friendship; insomuch that they honored 
him with pictures and statues in their respec- 
tive countries, and Constantine alone of all em- 
perors was acknowledged and celebrated by all. 
Notwithstanding, even among these distant na- 


and who had sworn to ‘f vive him his fill of blood’? (Iferod. Bk. 1, 
§§ 205-214). Nenophon says he died quietly in bed (Cyr of. 8.7). 

3 A malarial fever, but made fatal by drinking at a banquet (cf, 
Plut. chaps. 75 and 76, Arrian, fk. 7). 

4 Pusebius’ rhetorical purpose makes him unfair to Alexander, 
who certainly in comparison with others of his time brought relative 
blessing to the conquered (cf. Smith, Myct. 1, p. 122). 

1 ‘Loparchs or prefects. = Ethnarchs. 
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484 CONSTANTINE. [Ls 


tions, he proclaimed the name of his God in his 
royal edicts with all boldness. 


CHAPTI Rw IX, 


That he was the Son of a Pious Emperor, and 
bequeathed the Power to Royal Sons. 


Nor did he give this testimony in words 
merely, while exhibiting failure in his own prac- 
tice, but pursued every path of virtue, and was 
rich in the varied fruits of godliness. He en- 
sured the affection of his friends by magnificent 
proofs of liberality; and inasmuch as he gov- 
erned on principles of humanity, he caused his 
rule to be but lightly felt and acceptable to all 
classes of his subjects ; until at last, after a long 
course of years, and when he was wearied by 
his divine labors, the God whom he honored 
crowned him with an immortal reward, and 
translated him from a transitory kingdom to 
that endless life which he has laid up in store 
for the souls of his saints, after he had raised 
him up three sons to succeed him in his power. 


As then the imperial throne had descended to| 


him from his father, so, by the law of nature, was 
it reserved for his children and their descend- 
ants, and perpetuated, like some paternal inheri- 
tance, to endless generations. And indeed God 
himself, who distinguished this blessed prince 
with divine honors while yet present with us, 
and who has adorned his death with choice 
blessings from his own hand, should be ,the 
writer of his actions ; since he has recorded his 
labors and successes on heavenly monuments.’ 


CHAPTER: X. 


Of the Need for this FTistory, and its Value for 
Ldification. 


However, hard as it is to speak worthily of this 
blessed’ character, and though silence were the 
safer and less perilous course, nevertheless it is 
incumbent on me, if I would escape the charge 
of negligence and sloth, to trace as it were a 
verbal portraiture, by way of memorial of the 
pious prince, in imitation of the delineations of 
human art. For I should be ashamed of my- 
self were I not to employ my best efforts, feeble 
though they be and of little value, in praise of 
one who honored God with such surpassing de- 
votion. I think too that my work will be on 
other grounds both instructive and necessary, 
since it will contain a description of those royal 
and noble actions which are pleasing to God, 
the Sovereign of all. Tor would it not be dis- 


1 “he pillars of heaven.” — Molz (?). 


graceful that the memory of Nero, and other 
impious and godless tyrants far worse than he, 
should meet with diligent writers to embellish 
the relation of their worthless deeds with elegant 
language, and record them in voluminous his- 
tories, and that I should be silent, to whom God 
himself has vouchsafed such an emperor as all 
history records not, and has permitted me to 
come into his presence, and enjoy his acquaint- 
ance and society?! 

Wherefore, if it is the duty of any one, it cer- 
tainly is mine, to make an ample proclamation 
of his virtues to all in whom the example of 
noble actions is capable of inspiring the love of 
God. For some who have written the lives 
of worthless characters, and the history of ac- 
tions but little tending to the improvement of 
morals, from private motives, either love or en- 
mity, and possibly in some cases with no better 
object than the display of their own learning, 
have exaggerated unduly their description of 
actions intrinsically base, by a refinement and 
elegance of diction.” And thus they have be- 
come to those who by the Divine favor had 
been kept apart from evil, teachers not of good, 
but of what should be silenced in oblivion and 
darkness. But my narrative, however unequal 
to the greatness of the deeds it has to describe, 
will yet derive luster even from the bare relation 
of noble actions. And surely the record of con- 
duct that has been pleasing to God will afford 
a far from unprofitable, indeed a most instruc- 
tive study, to persons of well-disposed minds. 


CHAPTER. oXT. 


That his Present Object is ta record only the 
Lous Actions of Constantine. 


Ir is my intention, therefore, to pass over the 
greater part of the royal deeds of this thrice- 
blessed prince; as, for example, his conflicts 
and engagements in the field, his personal valor, 
his victories and successes against the enemy, 
and the many triumphs he obtained: lkewise 
his provisions for the interests of individuals, 
his legislative enactments for the social advan- 
tage of his subjects, and a multitude of other 
imperial labors which are fresh in the memory 
of all; ‘the design of my present undertaking 
being to speak and write of those circumstances 
only which have reference to his religious char- 
acter. 

And since these are themselves of almost 
infinite variety, I shall select from the facts 


1 ‘The Bagster translation, following Walesius, divides the tenth 
chapter, making the eleventh begin at this point, : 

2 It looks as if there might perhaps be a direct hit at Lactan- 
tius here, as having, through “enmity,” described actions imtrinsi- 
cally base in peculiarly elegant diction; but Lactantius’ descriptions 
are hardly more realistic than Eusebius’ own, 
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CONSTANTINE. 485 


which have come to my knowledge such as are 
most suitable, and worthy of lasting record, and 
endeavor to narrate them as_ briefly as possible. 
Henceforward, indeed, there is a full and free 
opportunity for celebrating in every way the 
praises of this truly blessed prince, which hith- 
erto we have been unable to do, on the ground 
that we are forbidden to judge any one blessed 
before his death,! because of the uncertain vicis- 
situdes of life. Let me implore then the help 
of God, and may the inspiring aid of the heav- 
enly Word be with me, while I commence my 
history from the very earliest period of his life. 


CHAPTER 


That like Moses, he was reared in the Palaces 
of Kings. 


XII. 


ANCIENT history relates that a cruel ‘race of 
tyrants oppressed the Hebrew nation; and that 
God, who graciously regarded them in their 
affliction, provided that the prophet Moses, who 
was then an infant, should be brought up in 
the very palaces and bosoms of the oppressors, 
and instructed in all the wisdom they possessed. 
And when in the course of time he had arrived 
at manhood, and the time was come for Divine 
justice to avenge the wrongs of the afflicted 
people, then the prophet of God, in obedience 
to the will of a more powerful Lord, forsook 
the royal household, and, estranging himself in 
word and deed from the tyrants by whom he 
had been brought up, openly acknowledging his 
true brethren and kinsfolk. Then God, exalting 
him to be the leader of the whole nation, de- 
livered the Hebrews from the bondage of their 
enemics, and inflicted Divine vengeance through 
his means on the tyrant race. This ancient 
story, though rejected by most as fabulous, has 
reached the ears of all. But now the same 
God has given to us to be eye-witnesses of 
miracles more wonderful than fables, and, from 
their recent appearance, more authentic than 
any report. For the tyrants of our day have 
ventured to war against the Supreme God, and 
have sorely afflicted His Church.!’ And in the 
midst of these, Constantine, who was_ shortly 
to become their destroyer, but at that time of 
tender age, and blooming with the down of early 
youth, dwelt, as that other servant of God had 
done, in the very home of the tyrants,’ but 
young as he was did not share the manner of 


1 [Alluding probably to Ecclesiastes xi. 28, “ Judge none blessed 

before his death; fora mau shall be known in his children. Or, 

ossibly, to the well-known opinion of Solon to the same effect. 

Jide Herod, i. 32; Aristot. Mth. Nicom, i, 11.— Hag] Compare 
also above, chapter 7- 

5 The persecuting emperors. 

2 He was brought up with Diocleuan and Galerius, 

Prolegunictlas Life. 


Compare Prolegomena, Lz/v. 
Compare 


life of the ungodly: for from that early period 
his noble nature, under the leading of the Divine 
Spirit, inclined him to piety and a life accept- 
able to God. A desire, moreover, to emulate 
the example of his father had its influence in 
stimulating the son to a virtuous course of con- 
duct. His father was Constantius* (and we 
ought to revive his memory at this time), the 
most illustrious emperor of our age ; of whose life 
it is necessary briefly to relate a few particulars, 
which tell to the honor of his son. 


CHART IRs xii: 


Of Constantius his Father, who refused to 
imitate Diocletian, Maximian, and Alaxen- 
tius, in their Persecution of the Christians. 


Ara time when four emperors? shared the 
administration of the Roman empire, Constan- 
tius alone, following a course of conduct differ- 
ent from that pursued by his colleagues, entered 
into the friendship of the Supreme God. 

For while they besieged and wasted the 
churches of God, leveling them to the ground, 
and obliterating the very foundations of the 
houses of prayer,’ he kept his hands pure from 
their abominable impiety, and never in any 
respect resembled them. ‘They polluted their 
provinces by the indiscriminate slaughter of 
godly men and women; but he kept his soul 
free from the stain of this crime.‘ They, in- 
volved in the mazes of impious idolatry, en- 
thralled first themselves, and then all under 
their authority, in bondage to the errors of evil 
demons, while he at the same time originated the 
profoundest peace throughout his dominions, 
and secured to his subjects the privilege of cele- 
brating without hindrance the worship of God. 
In short, while his colleagues oppressed all men 
by the most grievous exactions, and rendered 
their lives intolerable, and even worse than 
death, Constantius alone governed his people 
with a mild and tranquil sway, and exhibited 
towards them a truly parental and fostering care. 

Numberless, indeed, are the other virtues of 
this man, which are the theme of praise to all; 
of these I will record one or two instances, as 
specimens of the quality of those which I must 
pass by in silence, and then I will proceed to 
the appointed order of my narrative. 


3 Constantius Chlorus, Neo-Platonist and philanthropist. Com- 
pare following deseripuon. 

1 The author of the chapter heading means of course Galerius. 
M axe ntits was not emperor until after the death of Constantius. 

rf oe tian, Maximian, Galerius, and Constantius. — Pay. ] 

3 or account of these persecutions, see Church History, Bk. 8, 
and notes of MeGuiffert. 

* Compare the Church Herstory, 8.13, and Lactantius, De mort. 
pers. 15. Vhe latter says he allowed buildings to be destroyed, but 
spared human life. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


CY. 14. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

flow Constantius his Father, being reproached 
with Poverty by Diocletian, filled his Treasury, 
and afterwards restored the Money to those 
by whom it had been contributed. 


In consequence of the many reports in cir- 
culation respecting this prince, describing his 
kindness and gentleness of character, and the 
extraordinary elevation of his picty, alleging 
too, that by reason of his extreme indulgence 
to his subjects, he had not even a supply of 
money laid up in his treasury; the emperor 
who at that time occupied the place of supreme 
power sent to reprehend his neglect of the pub- 
lic weal, at the same time reproaching him with 
poverty, and alleging in proof of the charge 
the empty state of his treasury. On this he 
desired the messengers of the emperor to re- 
main with him awhile, and, calling together the 
wealthiest of his subjects of all nations under 
his dominion, he informed them that he was in 
want of money, and that this was the time for 
them all to give a voluntary proof of their affec- 
tion for their prince. 

As soon as they heard this (as though they 
had long been desirous of an opportunity for 
showing “the sincerity of their good will), with 
zealous alacrity they filled the treasury with gold 
and silver and other wealth ; each eager to sur- 
pass the rest in the amount of his contribution : 
and this they did with cheerful and joyous coun- 
tenances. And now Constantius desired the 
messengers of the great emperor?’ personally to 
inspect his treasures, and directed them to give 
a faithful report of what they had seen ; adding, 
that on the present occasion he had taken this 
money into his own hands, but that it had long 
been kept for his use in the custody of the 
owners, as securely as if under the charge of 
faithful treasurers. ‘The ambassadors were over- 
whelmed with astonishment at what they had 
witnessed : and on their departure it is said that 
the truly generous prince sent for the owners of 
the property, and, after commending them sey- 
erally for their obedience and true loyalty, 
restored it all, and bade them return to their 
homes. 

This one circumstance, then, conveys a proof 
of the generosity of him whose character we are 
attempting to illustrate ; another will contain the 
clearest testimony to his picty. 


© Diocletian is thus entitled in the 
"—Metnichen. 


1 Or the senior Augustus, 
ancient PAnesy, rists and in inscriptions. 


Tt was * towards the end of the second century of the Clristiat 
era” that there began to be a plurality of alwewsts, but ‘from this 
time we find two or even a greater number of bite ustt: and though 


in that and in all stmilar cases the persons honored with the ttle 
werg regarded as participators of the tmpertal power, still the one 
who received the tide first was looked upon as the head of the 
empire,’ —Smith, Dict, Gr. and Row. Ant, 


}then this admirable prince 


(CUBUANIPATIAIRS SOME 


Of the Persecution ratsed by his Colleagues, 

By command of the supreme authorities of 
the empire, the governors of the several proy- 
inces had set on foot a general persecution of 
the godly. Indeed, it was from the imperial 
courts themselves that the very first of the pious 
martyrs proceeded, who passed through those 
conflicts for the faith, and most readily endured 
both fire and sword, and the depths of the sea ; 
every form of death, in short, so that in a brief 
time a the royal palaces were bereft of pious 
men! The result was, that the authors of this 
wickedness were entirely pee ed of the pro- 
tecting care of God, since by their persecution 
of his worshipers they at the same time silenced 
the prayers that were wont to be made on their 
own behalf. 


CHAPTER AVI. 


Slow Constantius, feigning Ldtolatry, expelled 
those who consented to offer Sacrifice, but re- 
tained in his Palace all who were willing to 
confess Christ. 


Own the other hand, Constantius conceived an 
expedient full of sagacity, and did a thing which 
sounds paradoxical, but in fact was most admi- 
rable. 

Ife made a proposal to all the officers of his 
court, including even those in the highest. sta- 
tions of authority, offering them the following 
alternative: either that they should offer sacri- 
fice to demons, and thus be permitted to remain 
with him, and enjoy their usual honors ; or, in 
case of refusal, that they should be shut out from 
all access to his person, and entirely disqualified 
from acquaintance anc association with him. 
Accordingly, when they had individually made 
their choice, some one way and some the other, 
and the choice of each had been ascertained, 
disclosed the secret 
meaning of his expedient, and condemned the 
cowardice and selfishness of the one party, while 
he highly commended the other for their con- 
scientious devotion to God. He declared, too, 
that those who had been false to their God must 
be unworthy of the confidence of their prince ; 
for how was it possible that they should preserve 
their fidelity to him, who had proved themselves 
faithless to a higher power? He determined, 
therefore, that such persons should be removed 
altogether from the imperial court, while, on the 
other hand, declaring that those men who, in 
bearing witness for the truth, had proved them- 


1 “Compare accounts of martyrs in aS palaces, in i Chiivok 
{fistory, 8. 6. 
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I. 19.] THE LIPBAGE 


CONSTANTLINE, 487 


selves to be worthy servants of God, would 
manifest the same fidelity to their king, he en- 
trusted them with the guardianship of his person 
and empire, saying that he was bound to treat 
such persons with special regard as his nearest 
and most valued friends, and to esteem them 
far more highly than the richest treasures. 


CHAPRER? XVII: 
Of his Christian Manner of Life. 


Tue father of Constantine, then, is said to 
have possessed such a character as we have 
briefly described. And what kind of death was 
vouchsafed to him in consequence of such devo- 
tion to God, and how far he whom he honored 
made his lot to differ from that of his collcagues 
in the empire, may be known to any one who 
will give his attention to the circumstances of 
the case. For after he had for a long time 
given many proofs of royal virtue, in acknowl- 
edging the Supreme God alone, and condemning 
the polythcism of the ungodly, and had fortified 
his household by the prayers of holy men,! he 
passed the remainder of his life in remarkable 
repose and tranquillity, in the enjoyment of 
what is counted blessedness, — neither molest- 
ing others nor being molested ourselves. 

Accordingly, during the whole course of his 
quiet and peaceful reign, he dedicated his entire 
household, his children, his wife, and domestic 
attendants, to the One Supreme God: so that 
the company assembled within the walls of his 
palace differed in no respect from a church of 
God ; wherein were also to be found his min- 
isters, who offered continual supplications on 
behalf of their prince, and this at a time when, 
with most,” it was not allowable to have any 
dealings with the worshipers of God, even so 
far as to exchange a word with them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


That after the Abdication of Diocletian anid 
Maximian, Constantius became Chief Au- 
gustus, and was blessed with a Numerois 


Offspring. 


THe immediate consequence of this conduct 
was a recompense from the hand of God, inso- 
much that he came into the supreme authority 


“of the empire. For the older emperors, for 


some tnknown reason, resigned their power 


1 “Ts said to have” is added conjecturally here by an earlier 
editor, but Heinichen omits, as it would seem Eusebius himse If did. 

2 Other readings are ‘with the others,” or ‘Swith the rest,” but 
in whatever reading it refers to all the other emperors. 


and this sudden change took place in the first 
year after their persecution of the churches.! 

rom that time Constantius alone received 
the honors of chief Augustus, having been pre- 
viously, indeed, distinguished by the diadem of 
the imperial Casars,? among whom he held the 
first rank ; but after his worth had been proved 
in this capacity, he was invested’ with the high- 
est dignity of the Roman empire, being named 
chief Augustus of the four who were afterwards 
elected ‘to that honor. Moreover, he surpassed 
most of the emperors in regard to the number 
of his family, having gathered around him a very 
large circle of children both male and female. 
And, lastly, when he had attained to a happy 
old age, and was about to pay the common debt 
of nature, and exchange this life for another, 
God once more manifested His power in a 
special manner on his behalf, by providing that 
his eldest son Constantine should be present 
during his last moments, and ready to receive 
the imperial power from his hands.’ 


CHAPTER ha: 


Of his Son Constantine, who tn his Vouth ac- 
companied Diocletian tnto Palestine. 


Tue latter had been with his father’s imperial 
colleagues,' and had passed his life among them, 
as we have said, like God’s ancient prophet. 
And even in the very earliest period of his youth 
he was judged by them to be worthy of the 
highest honor. An instance of this we have 
ourselves seen, when he passed through Pales- 
tine with the senior emperor,’ at whose right 
hand he stood, and” commanded the admiration 
of all who beheld him by the indications he 
gave even then of royal greatness. For no one 
was comparable to him for grace and beauty of 
person, or height of stature ; and he so far sur- 
passed his compeers in personal strength as to 
bexauterror to them. He was, however, even 
more conspicuous for the excellence of his men- 
tal® qualities than for his superior physical 
cndowments ; being gifted in the first place 
with a sound judgment,‘ and having also reaped 
the advantages of a liberal education. He was 


om — 


1 The persecution was in 303 or 304. Compare discussion of 
date in Clinton, /‘xsé? Rom. ann. 303-305. Vhe abdication was in 
$eisp 

2 Fuscbius uses the terms Augustus, king, autocrat, and Cossar 
with a good deal of interchang: able ness. Itis hard to tell sometimes 
whether king (SaccAevs) means emperor or Ceasar. In general, 
Augustus has been transferred in translations, and king and auto- 
crat both rendered emperor, which seems to be his real usage. 

8 Constantine reached him just before his death, though possibly 
some weeks before. Compare Prolegomena, 

L Diocletian and Galertus. 

2 Diocletian. He was on his way to Egypt in the famous cam- 
pais nag au ist Achille US in 206-297. ; 

P Ors * psychical,” meaning more than intellectual. 

4 Rather, perhaps. ‘© self-control.” 
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CONSTANTINE. 


[I. 19. 


also distinguished in no ordinary degree both 
by natural. intelligence and divinely “imparted 
wisdom. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Flight of Constantine to his Father because of 
the Plots of Diocletian} 


THE emperors then in power, observing his 
manly and vigorous figure and superior mind, 
were moved with feelings of jealousy and fear, 
and thenceforward carefully watched for an 
opportunity of inflicting some brand of disgrace 
on his character. But the young man, being 
aware of their designs, the details of which, 
through the providence of God, more than once 
came to him, sought safety in flight;? in this 
respect again keeping up his resemblance to the 
great prophet Moses. Indeed, in every sense 
God was his helper; and he had before or- 
dained that he should be present in readiness 
to succeed his father. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Death of Constantius, who leaves his Son Con- 
stantine Emperor. 


IMMEDIATELY, therefore, on his escape from 
the plots which had been thus insidiously Jaid 


CHAPTER XXII. 


How, after the Burial of Constantius, Constan- 
tine was proclaimed Augustus by the Army, 


Nor did the imperial throne remain long un- 
occupied : for Constantine invested himself with 
his father’s purple, and proceeded from his 
father’s palace, presenting to all a renewal, as 
it were, in his own person, of his father’s life 
and reign. He then conducted the funeral pro- 
cession in company with his father’s friends, 
some preceding, others following the train, and 
performed the last offices for the pious deceased 
with an extraordinary degree of magnificence, and 

all united in honoring this thrice blessed prince 
with acclamations and praises, and while with one 
mind and voice, they clorified the rule of the son 
as a living again of him who was dead, they has- 
tened at once to hail their new sovereign by the 
titles of Imperial and Worshipful Augustus, with 
joyful shouts.! Thus the memory of the deceased 
emperor received honor from the praises be- 
stowed upon his son, while the latter was pro- 
nounced blessed in being the successor of such 
a father. All the nations also under his domin- 
ion were filled with joy and inexpressible glad- 
ness at not being even for a moment deprived 
of the benefits of a well ordered government. 

In the instance of the Emperor Constantius, 

God has made manifest to our generation what 


for him, he made his way with all haste to his|the end of those is who in their lives have 


father, and arrived at length at the very time 
that he was lying at the point of death. As 
soon as Constantius saw his son thus unex- 
pectedly in his presence, he leaped from his 
couch, embraced him tenderly, and, declaring 
that the only anxiety which had troubled him in 
the prospect of death, namely, that caused by 
the absence of his son, was now removed, he 
rendered thanks to God, saying that he now 
thought death better than the longest life,* and 
at once completed the arrangement of his private 
affairs. ‘Then, taking a final leave of the circle 
of sons and daughters by whom he was sur- 
rounded, in his own palace, and on the imperial 
couch, he bequeathed the empire, according to 
the law of nature,‘ to his eldest son, and breathed 
his last. 


1 Eusebius himself speaks in the plural, and other writers speak 

of plots by both Diocletian and Galerius. Compare Prolegomena,. 
2 Compare detailed account in Lactantius, Ye Jf P. c. 2 

1 BaoiAevs. ‘The writer of the chapter headings uses this word 
here and Augustus in the following chapter, but it does not seem 
to mean technically ‘‘ Cesar,” and so the rendering emperor ts 
retained. 

2 This seems to imply that Constantine reached him only after 
he was sick in bed, t.e. at York in Britain: but other accounts make 
it probable that he joined _ at Boulogne before he sailed on this 
Jast expedition to britain, Compare Proleg romena. 

3 Taterally, ‘than immortality fon earth }.” 

4 It will hardly be as greed that unperial succession is a law 
of nature anyway. Rather, ‘tthe succession [where it exists] 1s 
established by the. express will or the tacit consent of the nation,” 
and the ‘ pretended proprietary right... is a chimera” (Vattell, 


honored and loved him. 


CHAPTER. XXIIL. 


A Brief Notice of the Destruction of the Tyrants. 


Wirt respect to the other princes, who made 
war against the churches of God, I have not 
thought it fit in the present work to give any 
account of their downfall,' nor to stain the 
memory of the good by mentioning them in 
connection with those of an opposite character. 
The knowledge of the facts themselves will of 
itself suffice for the wholesome admonition of 
those who have witnessed or heard of the evils 
which severally befell them. 


Law of Nations, Phila., 1867, p. 24,25). That primogeniture is a nat- 
ural law has been often urged, but it seems to be simply the law of first 
come first served. ‘he Mnglish custam of primogeniture is said to 
have risen from the fact that in feudal times the eldest son was the 
one who, at the time of the piiers death, was of an age to mect 
the duties of feudal tenure (¢ ompare Kent, Commrentartes, Boston, 
1867, V- 4) P+,420, 421). This is precisely the fact respecting Con- 
stantine, His several brothers were all too ag «to be thought of. 

1 The verdict was not confirmed at once. Galerius refused him 
the title of emperor, and he contented himself ao that of Casar for 
a littl. Compare Prolegomena, 

1 But he has done this himself in his Church History. 
pare also Lactantius, De mortilius perseculorim, 
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CONSTANTINE. 489 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lt was by the Will of God that Constantine 
became possessed of the Empire. 


Tuus then the God of all, the Supreme Goy- 
ernor of the whole universe, by his own will 
appointed Constantine, the descendant of so 
renowned a parent, to be prince and sovereign: 
so that, while others have been raised to this 
distinction by the election of their fellow-men, 
he is the only one to whose elevation no mortal 
may boast of having contributed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Victories of Constantine over the Barbarians 
and the Britons. 


As soon then as he was established on the 
throne, he began to care for the interests of his 
paternal inheritance, and visited with much con- 
siderate kindness all those provinces which had 
previously been under his father’s government: 
Some tribes of the barbarians who dwelt on the 
banks of the Rhine, and the shores of the West- 
ern ocean, having ventured to revolt, he reduced 
them all to obedience, and brought them from 
their savage state to one of gentleness. He 
contented himself with checking the inroads of 
others, and drove from his dominions, lke un- 
tamed and savage beasts, those whom he per- 
ceived to be altogether incapable of the settled 
order of civilized life.! Having disposed of 
these affairs to his satisfaction, he directed his 
attention to other quarters of the world, and 
first passed over to the British nations,” which 
lie in the very bosom of the ocean. These he 
reduced to submission, and then proceeded to 
consider the state of the remaining portions of 
the empire, that he might be ready to tender 
his aid wherever circumstances might require it. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


How he resolved to deliver Rome from 
Maxentius. 


Wut, therefore, he regarded the entire world 
as one immense body, and perceived that the 
head of it all, the royal city of the Roman 
empire, was bowed down by the weight of a 
tyrannous oppression ; at first he had left the 


cll he Franci, Bruate ri, &c. 

Busebius here speaks of a second expedition of Constantine to 
Brita which is not mentioned by other ancient writers; or he may 
have been forgetful or ignorant of the fact that Constantine had 
received the imperial authority in Britain itself, Constantius having 
died in his palace at York, a.p. 306. Vide Gibbon's Decdéne and 
Fall, chap. 14. — Sag.) It seems to be a part of the confusion 
about his crossing to britain in the first place. 


task of liberation to those who governed the 
other divisions of the empire, as being his supe- 
riors in point of age. But when none of these 
proved able to af ford relief, and those who had 
attempted it had experienced a disastrous ter- 
mination of their enterprise,! he said that life 
was without enjoyment to him as long as he saw 
the imperial city thus afilicted, and prepared 
himself for the overthrowal of the tyranny. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


That after reflecting on the Downfall of those 
who had worshiped Lidols, he made Choice of 
Chrishanity. 


BrinG convinced, however, that he needed 
some more powerful aid than his military forces 
could afford him, on account of the wicked and 
magical enchantments which were so diligently 
practiced by the tyrant,’ he sought Divine assist- 
ance, deeming the possession of arms and a 
numerous soldiery of secondary importance, but 
bcheving the co-operating power of Deity invin- 
cible and not to be shaken. He considered, 
therefore, on what God he might rely for pro- 
tection and assistance. While engaged in this 
enquiry, the thought occurred to him, that, of 
the many emperors who had preceded him, 
those who had rested their hopes in a multitude 
of gods, and served them with sacrifices and 
offerings, had in the first place been deceived 
by flattering predictions, and oracles which 
promised them all prosperity, and at last had 
met with an unhappy end, while not one of their 
gods had stood by to warn them of the impend- 
ing wrath of heaven; while one alone who had 
pursued an entirely opposite course, who had 
condemned their error, and honored the one 
Supreme God during his whole life, had found 
him to be the Saviour and Protector of his em- 
pire, and the Giver of every good thing. Re- 
flecting on this, and well weighing the fact that 
they who had trusted in many ‘gods had also 
fallen by manifold forms of death, without 
leaving behind them either family or offspring, 
stock, name, or memorial among men: while 
the God of his father had given to him, on the 
other hand, manifestations of his power and 
very many tokens: and considering farther that 
those who had already taken arms against the 
tyrant, and had marched to the battle-field under 
the protection of a multitude of gods, had met 
with a dishonorable end (for one of them? had 
shamefully retreated from the contest without a 
blow, and the other,’ being slain in the midst of 


t ere to the unsu speceatal eepetiids of Severus and Gale- 
rius. 
1 Compare chapters 36 and 37; also Lactantius, De Jf. ?. chap. 


Aas 2 Galerius. 3 Severus. 
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490 CONSTANTINE. 


Blk, 257, 


his own troops, became, as it were, the mere 
sport of death‘) ; reviewing, I say,. all’ these 
considerations, he judged it to be folly indeed 
to join in the idle worship of those who were no 
gods, and, after such convincing evidence, to 
err from the truth ; and therefore felt it incum- 
bent on him to honor his father’s God alone. 


CHAPTER .XAVILI 


How, while he was praying, God sent him a 
Vision of a Cross of Light in the Heavens at 
Mid-day, with an Inscription admonishing him 
to conquer by that. 


ACCORDINGLY he called on him with earnest 
prayer and supplications that he would reveal 
to him who he was, and stretch forth his right 
hand to help him in his present difficulties. 
And while he was thus praying with fervent: en- 
treaty, a most marvelous sign appeared to him 
from heaven, the account of which it might have 
been hard to believe had it been related by any 
other person. J ut since the victorious emperor 
himself long afterwards declared it to the writer 
of this history,’ when he was honored with his 
acquaintance and society, and confirmed his 
statement by an oath, who could hesitate to 
accredit the relation, especially since the testi- 
mony of after-time has established its truth? 
He said that about noon, when the day was 
already beginning to decline, he saw with his 
own eyes the trophy of across of light in the 
heavens, above the sun, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, CONQUER By THIS. At this sight he himself 
was struck with amazement, and his whole army 
also, which followed him on this expedition, and 
witnessed the miracle. 


4 This last phrase has exercised the ingenuity of translators 
greatly. ‘his translation does well enough, though one might 
hazard ‘‘ was casily overcome by death,” or “ was an easy victim 
to death.” 

1 Note here the care Eusebius takes to throw off the responsi- 
bility for the marvelous. It at the same time goes to show the gen- 
eral credibility of Eusebius, and some doubt in his mind of the exact 

nature and reality of what he records, 

2 This very circumstantial account has met with doubters from 
the very beginning, commencing with Busebius himself. There are 
all sorts of explan: xtions, from that of an actual miracle to that of pure 
later invention. The fact of some, at least supposed, special 
divine maniestatian at this time can hardly be denied. Jt is men- 
tioned vaguely by Mezeg. 313, and on the triumphal arch shortly 
after. It is reported asa dream by Lactantius about the same time 
with the erection of the arch, and alluded to in general, but hardly 
to be doubted, terms by Nazarius in 321. Moreover, it is witnessed 
to by the fact of the standard of the cross which was made. As to 
the real nature of the manifestation, it has been thought to be as 
recorded by Constantine, and if so, as perhaps some natural phe- 
nomenon of the sun, or to have been a simple dream, or an hallu- 
cination. Itis hardly profitable to discuss the possibilities. The 
lack of contemporary evidence to details and dhe description of Tac- 
tantius as a dream ts fatal to any idea of a miraculous image with 
inseriptions clearly seen by all. Some cross-like arrangement of 
the clouds, or a “ parahelion,” or some sort of a suggestion of a 
cross, may have been seen by all, but evidently there was no definite, 
vivid, clear perception, or it would have been in the mouths of all, 
and cert: nly recorded, or at least it would not have been recorded 
as something else by Lactantius. It seems probable that the em- 
peror, thinking intensely, with all the weight of his great problem 
resting on his cnergetic mind, wondering if the C hristian God was 
perhaps the God who could help, saw in some sugyestive shape of 


CHAPTER. XXX; 


Hlow the Christ of God appearcd to him in his 
Sleep, and commanded him to use in his Wars 
@ Standard made in the Form of the Cross. 


He said, moreover, that he doubted within 
himself what the import of this apparition could 
be. And while he continued to ponder and 
reason on its meaning, night suddenly came on; 
then in his sleep the Christ of God appeared to 
him with the same sign which he had seen in 
the heavens, and commanded him to make a 
likeness of that sign which he had seen in the 
heavens, and to use it as a safeguard in all en- 
gagements with his enemies. 


CHAPTER. SX. 
The Making of the Standard of the Cross. 


Av dawn of day he arose, and communicated 
the marvel to his friends: and then, calling to- 
gether the workers in gold and precious stones, 
he sat in the midst of them, and described to 
them the figure of the sign he had seen, bidding 
them represent it in gold and precious stones. 
And this representation I myself have had an 
opportunity of seeing 


CHAPTER GSxocl. 
Al Description of the Standard of the Cross, 


which the Romans now call the Labarum-} 


Now it was made in the following manner. 
A long spear, overlaid. with gold, formed the 


the clouds or of sunlight the form of a cross, and there flashed out 
in his mind in intensest reality the vision of the words, so that for 
the moment he was living in the intensest re: ity of such a vision. 
His mind had just that intense Stvity to which such a thing is 
possible or actual. Itis like Goethe's famous meeting of his own 
self, ltis that genius power for the realistic represent: (tion of ideal 
things. This is not the sé UNE eX; tly as ** hallucination,” or even 

‘imawination.” ‘Vhe hallucination probs tbly came later when Con- 
stantine gradually represented to his nseif and finally to Eusebius the 
vivid idea with its slight ground, as an objective reality, —a common 
phenomenon. When the ex nperor went to sleep, his brain molecules 
vibrating to the forms of his ae intense thought, he inevitably 
dreamed, and dreaming natura uly contirmed his thought. This does 
not say that the sugg esuve form seen, or the idea itself, and the 
direction of the dream itself, were not providential and the work of 
the Holy Spirit, for they were, and were special in character, and 
so miraculous (or why do ideas come?); but it is to be feared that 
Constantine’s own spirit or something else furnished some of the 
later details, here is a slight difterence of authority as to when 
and where the vision took place. ‘The panegyrist seems to make it 
before leaving Gaul» and Malalas is inaccurate as usual in haying 
it happen in a war against the barbarians. For farther discussion 
of the subject see monographs under Lefevati ue ¢ in the Prolegomena, 
especially under a names: Barinc, Du Vorsty, Farnicivs, Ge 
rauLT, Hirvatan Jacetivs Mamacui, Mouser, oT. ViIcToR, 
Sunk, Toor RINT, Dy ctoaie Wernsporr, WourerRecK. The 
most concise, clear, and admirable supporter of the account of Muse- 
bius, or rather Constantine, as it stands, is Newman, J/zracies 
(Lond, 1875), 271-286. 

1 {From the Bretagnic é4, to raise, or from dabarva, which, in 
the Basque language, still siguities ast: indard, — Riddle’s Laé. Dict. 
voc. Labariwnt. Gibbon declares the derivation and meaning of the 
word to be * tot: aly unknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, 
who have inefiectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Hlyrte, Armenian, &c., in search of an etymology.” — 
Decline and Fall, Nap. 22, note 33.— Bag.] Compare the full 
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i? 33.) THE Lies OrNCONSTANTINE. 49! 
figure of the cross by means of a transverse bar} begotten Son of the one and only God: that 


laid over it. On the top of the whole was fixed 
a wreath of gold and precious stones; and 
within this,’ the symbol of the Saviour’s name, 
two letters indicating the name of Christ by 
means of its initial characters, the letter P being 
intersected by X in its centre :* and these letters 
the emperor was in the habit of wearing on his. 
helmet at a later period. From the cross-bar 
of the spear was suspended a cloth,' a royal 
piece, covered with a profuse embroidery of 
most brilliant precious stones ; and which, being 
also richly interlaced with gold, presented an 
indescribable degree of beauty to the beholder. 
This banner was of a square form, and the up- 
right staff, whose lower section was of great 
length,’ bore a golden half-length portrait" of 
the pious emperor and his children on its upper 
part, beneath the trophy of the cross, and im- 
mediately above the embroidered banner, 

‘The emperor constantly made use of this sign 
of salvation as a safeguard against every adverse 
and hostile power, and commanded that others 
similar to it should be carried at the head of all 
his armies. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Flow Constantine recetucd Instruction, and read 
the Sacred Scriptures. 


THESE things were done shortly afterwards. 
But at the time above specified, being struck 
with amazement at the extraordinary vision, anc 
resolving to worship no other God save Him 
who had appeared to him, he sent for those who 
were acquainted with the mysterics of His 
doctrines, and enquired who that God was, and 
what was intended by the sign of the vision he 
had seen. 

They affirmed that He was God, the only 


article of Venables, in Smith and Cheetham, Dez. 1 (1880), go8-grr, 
with its references and cuts. 

Thus rather than ‘f on.””. Compare cuts in article of Venables. 
foe [the monogram of Christ] is often set within a crown or palin 
branch.” —JVolcott, Sacred Archieoloxy, p. 30+ 


The figure ® would 


Gibbon gives two 


3 [XtaGopevov Tov p kara 7) phegaiTarov. 
seem to answer to the description in the text. 
specimens, P and P as engraved from ancient monuments. 


Chap. 20, note 35.— Beg] Vhe various coins given by Venables 


all have the usual form of the monogram ¥. 
Tyrwhitt, art. Jonegram, in Smith and ¢ “heetham,; also the art. 
Monogramme dit ( Nr éxt, in Marti: gny, ret. dd. ant. (1877), 470-453. 

4 Thi ut this was no new invention of Constantine may be s seen by 
comparing the following description of an ordinary Roman standard, 
«each cohort had for its own ensign the serpent or dragon, 
which was woven ona square piece of cloth, elevated on a gilt stalt, 
to which a cross-bar wis adapted for the purpose... under the 
eagle or other emblem was often pli aced a head of the reigning em- 
peror.” Yates, art. Sfewa wetlrtaria, in Smith, Dret. Cr. and 
Rom, Ant, (1878), 144-1045. 

BENT icky it its full extent was of great length.’ 7— Piare., ac- 
cording to suggestion of Valesius of a possible meaning, but better 
as above, meaning the part below the cross-bar. So Vadesius, 
Christophorson, 1709, Molsherger. 

6 * Medallions.” — Venables, 


Compare also 


the sign which had appeared was the symbol of 
immortality,! and the trophy of that victory over 
death which Tle had gained in time past when 
sojourning on earth. ‘Vhey taught him also the 
causes of His advent, and explained to him the 
true account of Ilis incarnation. ‘Thus he was 
instructed in these matters, and was impressed 
with wonder at the divine manifestation which 
had been presented to his sight. Comparing, 
therefore, the heavenly vision with the interpre- 
tation given, he found his judgment confirmed ; 
and, in the persuasion that the knowledge of 
these things had been imparted to him by 
Divine teaching, he determined thenceforth to 
devote himself to the reading of the Inspired 
writings. 

Moreover, he made the priests of God his 
counselors, and deemed it incumbent on him 
to honor the God who had appeared to him 
with all devotion. And after this, being forti- 


fied by well-grounded hopes in Him, he has- 
tened to quénch the threatening fire of tyranny. 


CHAPTER 
Of the Adulterous 


XXXII. 


Conduct of Maxentius at 
Rome. 


For he who had _ tyrannically possessed him- 
self of the imperial city,? had proceeded to 
ereat lengths in impiety and wickedness, so as 
to venture without hesitation on every vile and 
impure action. 

For example 
their husbands, 


he would separate women from 
and after a time send them back 
to them again, and these insults he offered not 


to men of mean or obscure condition, but to 
those who held the first places in the Roman 
senate. Moreover, though he shamefully dis- 
honored almost numberless free women, he was 
unable to satisfy his ungoverned and intemperate 
desires. DBut® when he assayed to corrupt Chris- 
tian women also, he could no longer secure 
success to his designs, since they chose rather 
to submit their lives* to death than yield their 
persons to be defiled by him. 


1 Both Socrates (5. 17) and Sozomen (7. 15) relate that symbols 
of the cross found ina temple of Serapis, on is destruction by ‘Theo- 
dosius, were explained by the Christians of the time as symbols of 
immortality. Cf. also Suidas (ed. Gasiford, 2 (1 834), 3308), 5. Ve 
Xravpor; Valesius on Socrates and Sozomen; tt iblonski, Opaseuda, 
1, p. £50-. ‘The study of the pre-christian use of the cross is mosi 
suggestive. It suggests at least that in some way the passion of 
our Lord was the realization of some world-principle or “ natural 
Law. 

1 Compare the Church /1tstory, 8. 14. 

* Maxentius, made emperor by an uprising of the Practorian 


Guards in 306, 
3 “Vor” seems to express the author’s real meaning, but both 


punc tuation of editors and renderings of translators insist on ‘but.’ 
4 Various readings of text add “lawfully married’ women, and 
‘crievously dishonored,” and so Bags ‘but 


send them back again 
Heinichen has this reading. Compare note of Heinichen. 
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492 CONSTANTINE, 


[T. 34. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


How the Wife of a Prefect slew herself for 
Chastity’s Sake. 


Now a certain woman, wife of one of the 
senators who held the authority of prefect, when 
she understood that those who ministered to the 
tyrant in such matters were standing before her 
house (she was a Christian), and knew that her 
husband through fear had bidden them take her 
and lead her away, begged a short space of time 
for arraying herself in her usual dress, and 
entered her chamber. ‘There, being left ‘alone, 
she sheathed a sword in her own breast, and 
immediately expired, leaving indeed her dead 
body to the procurers, but declaring to all man- 
kind, both to present and future generations, by 
an act which spoke louder than any words, that 
the chastity for which Christians are famed is 
the only thing which is invincible and indestruc- 
tible. Such was the conduct displayed by this 
woman. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Massacre of the Roman People by Maxentius. 


ALL men, therefore, both people and magis- 
trates, whether of high or low degree, trembled 
through fear of him whose daring wickedness 
was such as I have described, and were op- 
pressed by his grievous tyranny. Nay, though 


they submitted quietly, and endured this bitter- 


servitude, still there was no escape from the 
tyrant’s sanguinary cruelty. For at one time, 
on some trifling pretense, he exposed the popu- 
lace to be slaughtered by his own body-guard ; 
and countless multitudes of the Roman people 
were slain in the very midst of the city by the 
lances and weapons, not of Scythians or bar- 
barians, but of their own fellow-citizens. And 
besides this, it is impossible to calculate the 
number of senators whose blood was shed with 
a view to the seizure of their respective estates, 
for at different times and on various fictitious 
charges, multitudes of them suffered death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Magic Arts of Maxentius against Constantine ; 
and amine at Rome. 


‘ 


- Bur the crowning point of the tyrant’s wicked- 
ness was his having recourse to sorcery: some- 


times for magic purposes ripping up women 
with child, at other times searching into the 


1 This chapter is found almost word for word in the Church 
History, 8. 14+ 


bowels of new-born infants. He slew lions also, 
and practiced certain horrid arts for evoking 
demons, and averting the approaching war, hop- 
ing by these means to get the victory. In shor itt 
it is impossible to describe the manifold acts of 
oppression by which this tyrant of Rome en- 
slaved his subjects: so that by this time they 
were reduced to the most extreme penury and 
want of necessary food, a scarcity such as our 
contemporaries do not remember ever before 
to have existed at Rome.! 


CHAPTER AXXVII. 
Defeat of Maxentius’s Arintes in Italy. 


CONSTANTINE, however, filled with compassion 
on account of all these miseries, began to arm 
himself with all warlike preparation against the 
tyranny. Assuming therefore the Supreme God 
as his patron, and Me His Christ to be his 
preserver and aid, and setting the victorious 
trophy, the salutary symbol, in front of his sol- 
diers and body-guard, he marched with his 
whole forces, trying to obtain again for the 
Romans the freedom they had inherited from 
their ancestors. 

And whereas, Maxentius, trusting more in his 
magic arts than in the affection of his subjects, 
dared not even advance outside the city gates, 
but had guarded every place and. district and 
city subject to his tyranny, with large bodies of 
soldiers,” the emperor, confiding in the help of 
God, advanced against the first and second 
and third divisions of the tyrant’s forces, de- 
feated them all with ease at the first assault,’ 
and made his way into the very interior of Italy. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Death of Maxentius on the Bridge of the Tiber. 


Anp already he was approaching very near 
Rome itself, when, to save him from the neces- 
sity of fighting with all the Romans for the ty- 
rant’s sake, God himself drew the tyrant, as it 
were by secret cords, a long way outside the 
gates.2, And now those miracles recorded i 


1 7709, Molz.+&c., add “‘nor anywhere else,” but Bag. is un- 
doubtedly right in tra nsk ating simply ‘ever before.” The chapter is 
found substantially and in part word for word in the Chuveh //1s- 
a 8. 14. 

“ Because the soothsayers had foretold that if he went out of it, 
he shout pensh. Guach Wye we 2 
+ fag. adds *tand numberless ambuscades,’ ’ following Malesius 


ind 1709. The word so rendered is the word for ‘companies of 
soldiers.” ‘The caer awkward “multitude of heavy-armed sol- 
diers and myriads of companies of soldiers” may be rendered as 


above, although “ larger bodies of soldiers and limitless supplies” 
suggested by the translation is perhaps the real meaning. He had 
both ‘f men and means.” 

3 At Sigusium, Turin, Brescia, and Verona. 
The Milvian, the present Ponte Molle. 
The present Ponte Molle is nearly 24 kilometers (say 14 miles) 
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1. 40.] THE. LIFEDOR 


CONSTANTINE. 493 


J 


Holy Writ, which God of old wrought against 
the ungodly (discredited by most as fables, yet 
believed by the faithful), did he in every deed 
confirm to all alike, believers and unbelievers, 
who were eye-witnesses of the wonders. For as 
once in the days of Moses and the Hebrew na- 
tion, who were worshipers of God, “ Pharaoh’s 
chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea, 
and his chosen chariot-captains are drowned in 
the Red Sea,’’? —so at this time Maxentius, and 
the soldiers and guards* with him, “went down 


into the depths like stone,” * when, in his flight | 


before the divinely-aided forces of Constantine, 
he essayed to cross the river which lay in his 
way, over which, making a strong bridge of 
boats, he had framed an engine of destruction, 
really against himself, but in the hope of en- 
snaring thereby him who was beloved by God. 
For his God stood by the one to protect him, 
while the other, godless,° proved to be the 
miserable contriver of these secret devices to 
his own ruin. So that one might well say, ‘‘ He 
hath made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into 
the ditch which he made. His mischief shall 
return upon his own head, and his violence shall 
come down upon his own pate.’ ‘Thus, in the 
present instance, under divine direction, the 
machine erected on the bridge, with the ambus- 
cade concealed therein, giving way unexpectedly 
before the appointed time, the bridge began to 
sink, and the boats with the men in them went 
bodily to the bottom.’ And first the wretch 
himself, then his armed attendants and guards, 
even as the sacred oracles had before described, 
“sank as lead in the mighty waters.”® So that 
they who thus obtained victory from God might 
well, if not in the same words, yet in fact in the 
same spirit as the people of his great servant 
Moses, sing and speak as they did concerning 
the impious tyrant of old: “ Let us sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath been glorified exceedingly : 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. He is become my helper and my shield 
unto salyation.”” And again, “ Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like 

«thee, glorious in holiness, marvelous in praises, 
doing wonders?” 


from the Porta del Popolo (at the Mons Pincius). The walls at 
that time were the ones built by Aurelian, and are substantially the 
same as the present ones. This Pons Milvius was first built roo 
years u.c., and ‘some part of the first bridge is supposed to_re- 
main” (Jenkin, p. 329). Compare Jenkin, art. Bruges, in Ene. 
Brit. 4 (1878), 329, tor cut and description. ; : ‘ 

3 Ex, xv. 4. ‘his is identically taken from the Septuagint with 
the change of only one word, where busebius gains little in ex- 
changing “ swallowed up in” for plunged or drowned in, 

4 Heavy armed and light armed.” BEX XV Se 

6 “Godless,” or if dvev is to be read, “destitute of his aid,” as 
Bag. Much conjecture has been expended on this reading. Heini- 
chen has afect. " 

7 Ps. vit. 15, 16, Septuagint translation. 

8 ‘This matter is discussed in the Prolegomena. 

9 Ex. xv. Yo. . E ' 

10 Ex, xv. 1, 2, 11, Septuagint version. This whole chapter 
with the last paragraph of the preceding are in the Church HHestory, 


9° 9- 


CHAPTER, XXXIX. 
Constantine's Entry into Rome. 


HAvinG then at this time sung these and such- 
like praises to God, the Ruler of all and the 
Author of victory, after the example of his great 
servant Moses, Constantine entered the imperial 
city in triumph, And here the whole body of 
the senate, and others of rank and distinction 
in the city, freed as it were from the restraint of 
a prison, along with the whole Roman populace, 
their countenances expressive of the gladness of 
their hearts, received him with acclamations and 
abounding joy ; men, women, and children, with 
countless multitudes of servants, greeting him as 
deliverer, preserver, and benefactor, with inces- 
sant shouts. But he, being possessed of inward 
piety toward God, was neither rendered arro- 
gant by these plaudits, nor uplifted by the 
praises he heard:? but, being sensible that he 
had received help from God, he immediately 
rendered a thanksgiving to him as the Author 
of his victory. 


CHAPTHE Rx Ls 


Of the Statue of Constantine holding @ Cross, 
and tts Inscription. 


Moreover, by loud proclamation and monu- 
mental inscriptions he made known to all men 
the salutary symbol, setting up this great trophy 
of victory over his enemies in the midst of the 
imperial city, and expressly causing it to be 
engraven in indelible characters, that the salu- 
tary symbol was the safeguard of the Roman 
sovernment and of the entire empire. Accord- 
ingly, he immediately ordered a lofty spear in 
the figure of a cross to be placed beneath the 
hand of a statue representing himself, in the 
most frequented part of Rome, and the follow- 
ing inscription to be engraved on it in the Latin 
language: BY VIRTUE OF THIS SALUTARY SIGN, 
WHICH IS THE TRUE TEST OF VALOR, I HAVE 
PRESERVED AND LIBERATED YOUR CITY FROM THE 
YOKE OF TYRANNY. I HAVE ALSO SET AT LIb- 
ERTY THE ROMAN SENATE AND PEOPLE, AND 
RESTORED: THEM TO THEIR ANCIENT DISTINCTION 
AND SPLENDOR.! 


1 Compare Prolegomena under Character, and also for other 
accounts of the universal joy under Lz/e. 

3 Compare the Church Fistory, 9. 9. 

4 So Heinichen, ‘This reading is an emendation from the Ora- 
tion of Eusebius, 9. 8, supported by one MS. ‘The reading l'pad)) 
would be translated with Sag, * many writings.” 

1 Compare the Church //rstory, 9. 9. ee 

Tfit be true, as Cruse says, that in this inscription there are traces 
of the Latin original, it gives a strong presumption that Eusebius 
was quoting a really existing inscription and accordingly that itis 
genuine. Jf so, of course the probability of the vision of the cross 
is greatly increased, 2 
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494: CONSTANTINE. [Tat 


CHAPTER’ XU. 
Rejotcings throughout the Provinces; and Con- 
stantine’s Acts of Grace. 


Tuus the pious emperor, glorying in the con- 
fession of the victorious cross, proclaimed the 
Son of God to the Romans with great boldness 
of testimony. And the inhabitants of the city, 
one and all, senate and people, reviving, as it 
were, from the pressure of a bitter and tyran- 
nical domination, seemed to enjoy purer rays 
of light, and to be born again into a fresh and 
new life. All the nations, too, as far as the 
limit of the western ocean, being set free from 
the calamities which had heretofore beset them, 
and gladdened by joyous festivals, ceased not to 
praise him as the victorious, the pious, the com- 
mon benefactor: all, indeed, with one voice and 
one mouth, declared that Constantine had ap- 
peared by the grace of God as a general blessing 
to mankind. ‘he imperial edict also was every- 
where published, whereby those who had been 
wrongfully deprived of their estates were per- 
mitted again to enjoy their own, while those who 
had unjustly suffered exile were recalled to their 
homes. Moreover, he freed from imprisonment, 
and from every kin of danger and fear, those 
who, by reason of the tyrant’s cruelty, had been 
subject to these sufferings. 


CHAPTER 2LIL 


The Tlonors conferred upon Bishops, and the 
Building of Churches. 


Tue emperor also personally inviting the so- 
ciety of God’s ministers, distinguished them 
with the highest possible respect and honor, 
showing them favor in deed and word as persons 
consecrated to the service of his God. Accord- 
ingly, they were admitted to his table, though 
mean in their attire and outward appearance ; 
yet not so in his estimation, since he thought he 


saw not the man as seen by the vulgar eye, but 


the God in him. He made them also his com- 
panions in travel, believing that He whose ser- 
vants they were would thus help him. Besides 
this, he gave from his own private resources 
costly benefactions to the churches of God, both 
enlarging and heightening the sacred edifices,' 
and embellishing the august sanctuaries * of the 
church with abundant offerings. 


1  Oratories,” or chapels. 

2 Variously rendered, but seems to say that the smaller buildings 
were enlarged and the larger ones enriched, ‘The number of build- 
ings which Constantine is claimed to have erected in Rome alone is 
prodigi ious, One meets at every tura in the modern city churches 
Ww hich were, it is said, founded or remodeled by him. For interest- 
ing mopoyr aph which claims to have established the Constantinian 
foundation of m: iny of these, see Ciamiini in Prolegomena, under 
Literature. 


CHAP Ti Lie 
Constantine's Liberality to the Poor, 


Hr: likewise distributed money largely to those 
who were in need, and besides these showing 
himself philanthropist and benefactor even to 
the heathen, who had no claim on him ;! and 
even for the beggars in the forum, miserable 
and shiftless, he provided, not with money only, 
or necessary food, but also decent clothing. 
But in the case of those who had once been 
prosperous, and had experienced a reverse of 
circumstances, his aid was still more lavishly 
bestowed. On such persons, in a truly royal 
spirit, he conferred magnificent benefactions ; 
viving grants of land to some, and honoring 
others with various dignities. Orphans of the 
unfortunate he cared for as a father, while he 
relieved the destitution of widows, and cared 
for them with special solicitude.. Nay, he even 
gave virgins, left unprotected by their parents’ 
death, in marriage to wealthy men with whom 
he was personally acquainted. But this he did 
after first bestowing on the brides such portions 
as it was fitting they should bring to the com- 
munion of marriage.2 In short, as the sun, when 
he rises upon the earth, liberally imparts his 
rays of light to all, so did Constantine, proceed- 
ing at early dawn from the imperial palace, and 
rising as it were with the heavenly luminary, 
impart the rays of his own beneficence to all 
who came into his presence. It was scarcely 
possible to be near him without receiving some 
benefit, nor did it ever happen that any who 
had expected to obtain his assistance were dis- 
appointed in their hope.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Tlow he was present at the Synods of Bishops. 


Sucu, then, was his general character towards 
all. But he exercised a peculiar care over the 
church of God: and whereas, in the several 
provinces there were some who differed from 
each other in judgment, he, like some general 
bishop constituted by God, convened synods of 
his ministers. Nor did he disdain to be present 
and sit with them in their assembly, but bore a 
share in their deliberations, ministering to all 
that pertained to the peace of God. He took 


1So usually rendered ie uly, “f to those who came to him from 
without,” but it might rather mean * foreigners.” His generosity 
included not only the worthy poor citizens, but foreigners and 
bewears. 

= ‘Che word used is the cotrwvia, familiar in the doctrine of the 
“communion” or “* fellowship” of the saints. It has the notion of 
rec ipra ity and mutual sharing. 

The popular proverb that at the end of his life he was a spend- 

thrift, as given by Vietor, represents the other side of this liberality. 
Compare Proleyomena, under Character. 
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1. 48.] THE LIFES OF 


CONSTANTINE. 405 


his seat, too, in the midst of them, as an indi- 
vidual amongst many, dismissing his guards and 
soldiers, and all whose duty it was to defend his 
person ; but protected by the fear of God, and 
surrounded by the guardianship of his faithful 
friends. ‘Those whom he saw inclined to a sound 
judgment, and exhibiting a calm and conciliatory 


temper, received his high approbation, for he. 


evidently delighted in a general harmony of sen- 
timent ; while he regarded the unyielding with 
aversion? 


(CLEDAIEAREIR: SIL WE 
Flis Forbearance with Unreasonable AMTen. 


Moreover he endured with patience some 
who were exasperated against himself, directing 
them in mild and gentle terms to control them- 
selves, and not be turbulent. And some of 
these respected his admonitions, and desisted ; 
but as to those who proved incapable of sound 
judgment, he left them entirely at the disposal 
of God, and never himself desired harsh meas- 
ures against any one. Hence it naturally hap- 
pened that the disaffected in Africa reached such 
a pitch of violence as even to venture on overt 
acts of audacity ;' some evil spirit, as it seems 
probable, being jealous of the present great 
prosperity, and impelling these men to atrocious 
deeds, that he might excite the emperor’s anger 
against them. He gained nothing, however, by 
this malicious conduct ; for the emperor laughed 
at these proceedings, and declared their origin 
to be from the evil one ; inasmuch as these were 
not the actions of sober persons, but of lunatics 
or demoniacs; who should be pitied rather 
than punished ; since to punish madmen is as 
great folly as to sympathize with their condition 
is supreme philanthropy.” 


CHAPTER: Savile 
Victories over the Barbarians. 


Tuus the emperor in all his actions honored 
God, the Controller of all things, and exercised 
an unwearied ? oversight over His churches. And 
God requited him, by subduing all barbarous na- 
tions under his feet, so that he was able every- 


1 Constantine, like Eusebius himself, would be adistinct ‘ tolera- 
tionist”” in modern theological controversy, One may ti wine that 
Eusebius entered into favor with Constantine in this way. It com- 
mends itself to our feeling; but after all, the unyielding Athanasius 
was a greater man than Musebius. 

1 Compare Prole gomena, under Li/e and IVorks, 


2: (This passage in the text is defective or corrupt. — ag.) 
What is given is substantially the conventional translation of 
Valestus, Hetnichen, Molzberger, and with some variation, 1700 
and Bag. Tt ts founded, however, on a conjectural resuling, Tatil 


we 


reluctating against this, a suggestion may be hazarded —"* an exces- 
sive philanthropy for the folly of the insane, even to the point of 
sympathy for thei.’ 

1 Some read ** unbroken” or “ perfect.” 


where to raise trophies over his enemies: and 
He proclaimed him as conqueror to all mankind, 
and made him a terror to his adversaries: not 
indeed that this was his natural character, since 
he was rather the meekest, and gentlest, and most 
benevolent of men. 


CHAPTER 2LVid, 


Death of Maxtmin, who had attempted a Con- 
Spiracy, and of Others thom Constantine de- 
tected by Divine Revelation. 


Wuitr he was thus engaged, the second of 
those who had resigned the throne, being de- 
tected in a treasonable conspiracy, suffered 
most ignominious death. He was the first 
whose pictures, statues, and all similar marks 
of honor and distinction were everywhere de- 
stroyed, on the ground of his crimes and im- 
piety. After him others also of the same family 
were discovered in the act of forming secret 
plots against the cmpcror; all their intentions 
being miraculously revealed by God through 
visions to [lis servant. 

lor he frequently vouchsafed to him manifes- 
tations of himself, the Divine presence appear- 
ing to him in a most marvelous manner, and 
according to him manifold intimations of future 
events. Indeed, it is impossible to express in 
words the indescribable wonders of Divine grace 
which God was pleased to vouchsafe to His ser- 
vant. Surrounded by these, he passed the rest 
of his life in security, rejoicing in the affection 
of his subjects, rejoicing too because he saw all 
beneath his government leading contented lives ; 
but above all delighted at the flourishing condi- 
tion of the churches of God. 


CHAPTER XLYIII. 
Celebration of Constantines Decennalia, 


Writer he was thus circumstanced, he com- 
pleted the tenth year of his reign. On this oc- 
casion he ordered the celebration of general 
festivals, and offered prayers of thanksgiving to 
God, the King of all, as sacrifices without flame 
or smoke! And from this employment he de- 
rived much pleasure: not so from the tidings he 
received of the ravages committed in the Eastern 
provinces. 


There is long discussion of whether Maximian or M: wimin is 


t enitett Nu any one who compares the order of narration in the 
Church [ixtory, 9.9, 11, the discussion will seem idle, thouyh it 
is curious that the one nose jealous and greedy of power should 
have been mistaken for one of the abdicators. It seems as if there 
had been some confusion in the mind of Eusebius himself. 


1 Unburnt offerings, meat offerings. 
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496 | CONSTANTINE. 


[I. 49. 


CHAPTIER XLIX. 
How Licinius oppressed the Last. 


For he was informed that in that quarter a 
certain savage beast was besetting both the 
church of God and the other inhabitants of the 
provinces, owing, as it were, to the efforts of 
the evil spirit to produce effects quite contrary 
to the deeds of the pious emperor: so that the 
Roman empire, divided into two parts, seemed 
to all men to resemble night and day; since 
darkness overspread the provinces of the [ast, 
while the brightest day illumined the inhabitants 
of the other portion. And whereas the latter 
were receiving manifold blessings at the hand 
of God, the sight of these blessings proved in- 
tolerable to that envy which hates all good, as 
well as to the tyrant who afflicted the other 
division of the empire; and who, notwithstand- 
ing that his government was prospering, and ine 
had been honored by a marriage connection ! 
with so great an emperor as Constantine, yet 
cared not to follow the steps of that pious prince, 
but strove rather to imitate the evil purposes and 
practice of the impious; and chose to adopt 
the course of those whose ignominious end he 
had seen with his own eyes, rather than to main- 
tain amicable relations with him who was his 
superior.” 


CHAPTER L. 


Flow Licinius attempted a Conspiracy against 
Constantine. 


ACCORDINGLY he engaged in an implacable 
war against his benefactor, altogether regardless 
of the laws of friendship, the obligation of oaths, 
the ties of kindred, and already existing treaties. 
For the most benignant emperor had given him 
a proof of sincere affection in bestowing on him 
the hand of his sister, thus granting him the 
privilege of a place in family relationship and 
his own ancient imperial descent, and investing 
him also with the rank and dignity of his col- 
league in the empire.'' But the other took the 
very opposite course, employing himself in 
machinations against his superior, and devising 
various means to repay his benefactor with inju- 
ries. At first, pretending friendship, he did all 
things by guile and treachery, expecting thus to 
succeed in concealing his designs; but God 
enabled his servant to detect the schemes. thus 
devised in darkness. Being discovered, however, 


1 Licinius married in 313 Constantia, sister of Constantine. 

2 Thus generally followme the Church History (10. 8). 

1 This rendering of Lae. is really a gloss from the C/urck J//s- 
tory, 10. 8. Compare rendering of MeGitlert. Molzhberver renders 
and left him in complete possession of the portions of the kingdom 
which had fallen to his lot.” 


in his first attempts, he had recourse to fresh 
frauds; at one time pretending friendship, at 
another claiming the protection of solemn trea- 
ties. Then suddenly violating every engage- 
ment, and again beseeching pardon by embassies, 
lek after all shamefully violating his word, he at 
last declared open war, and with desperate In- 
fytuation resolved thenceforward to carry arms 
against God himself, whose worshiper he knew 
the emperor to be. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Intrigues of Licinius against the Bishops, and 
Ais Prohibition of Synods. 


AND at first he made secret enquiry respecting 
the ministers of God subject to his dominion, 
who had never, indeed, in any respect offended 
against his government, in order to bring false 
accusations against them. And when he found 
no ground of accusation, and had no real ground 
of ie against them, he next enacted a law, 
to the effect th at the bishops should never on 
any account hold communication with each other, 
nor should any one of them absent himself on a 
visit to a neighboring church ; nor, lastly, should 
the holding of synods, or councils for the con- 
sideration of affairs of common interest,’ be per- 
mitted. Now this was clearly a pretext for 
displaying his malice against us. For we were 
compelled either to violate the law, and thus be 
amenable to punishment, or else, by compliance 
with its injunctions, to nullify the statutes of the 
Church; inasmuch as it is impossible to bring 
important questions to a satisfactory adjustment, 
except by means of synods. In other cases also 
this God-hater, being determined to act contrary 
to the God- loving prince, enacted such things. 
lor whereas the one assembled the priests ‘of 
God in order to honor them, and to promote 
peace and unity of judgment; the other, whose 
object it was to destroy everything that was 
good, used all his endeavors to destroy the 
general harmony. 


CHAPTER LIT. 


Bantshment of the Christians, and Confiscation 
"of thetr Property. 


Anp whereas Constantine, the friend of God, 
had granted to His worshipers freedom of access 
to the imperial palaces; this enemy of God, in 
a spirit the very reverse of this, expelled thence 
all Christians subject to his authority. He ban- 
ished those who had proved themselves his most 


! Perhaps “synods or councils and conferences on economic 
matters.” 
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faithful and devoted servants, and compelled 
others, on whom he had himself conferred honor 
and distinction as a reward for their former emi- 
nent services, to the performance of menial 
offices as slaves to others ; and at length, being 


bent on seizing the property of all as a windfall, | 


for himself, he even threatened with death those 
who professed the Saviour’s name. 


sensuality, and degraded by the continual prac- 
tice of adultery and other shameless vices, he 
assumed his own worthless character as a spec- 
imen of human nature generally, and denied 
that the virtue of chastity and continence existed 
among men. 


CHAP CGR. LIL 


Fedict that Women should not meet with the 
Men in the Churches. 


ACCORDINGLY he passed a second law, which 
enjoined that men should not appear in company 
with women in the houses of prayer, and forbade 
women to attend the sacred schools of virtue, or 
to receive instruction from the bishops, direct- 
ing the appointment of women to be teachers 
of their own sex. ‘These regulations being re- 
ceived with general ridicule, he devised other 
means for effecting the ruin of the churches. 
He ordered that the usual congregations of the 
people should be held in the open country out- 
side the gates, alleging that the open air without 
the city was far more suitable for a multitude 
than the houses of prayer within the walls. 


CHAPTER «LIV. 


That those who refuse to sacrifice are to be dis- 
missed from Military Service, and those in 
Prison not to be fed. 


FaiILinc, however, to obtain obedience in this 
respect also, at length he threw olf the mask, 
and gave orders that those who held military 
commissions in the several cities of the empire 
should be deprived of their respective com- 
mands, in case of their refusal to offer sacrifices 
to the demons. Accordingly the forces of the 
authorities in every province suffered the loss of 
those who worshiped God; and he too who 
had decreed this order suffered loss, in that he 
thus deprived himself of the prayers of pious 
men. And why should I still further mention 
how he directed that no one should obey the 
dictates of common humanity by distributing 
food to those who were pining in prisons, or 
should even pity the captives who perished with 
hunger; in short, that no one should perform a 
Virtuous action, and that those whose natural 


Moreover, | 
being himself of a nature hopelessly debased by | 


feelings impelled them to sympathize with their 
fellow-creatures should be prohibited from doing 
them a single kindness? ‘Truly this was the most 
utterly shameless and scandalous of all laws, and 
one which surpassed the worst depravity of 
human nature: a law which inflicted on those 
who showed mercy the same penalties as on 
those who were the objects of their compassion, 
and visited the exercise of mere humanity with 
the severest punishments.! 


CEA Cie UN 


The Lawless Conduct and Covetousness of 
Licintus. 


Sucn were the ordinances of Licinius. But 
why should I enumerate his innovations respect- 
ing marriage, or those concerning the dying, 
whereby he presumed to abrogate the ancient 
and wisely established laws of the Romans, and 
to introduce certain barbarous and cruel institu- 
tions in their stead, inventing a thousand pre- 
tenses for oppressing his subjects? Hence it 
was that he devised anew method of measuring 
land, by which he reckoned the smallest portion 
at more than its actual dimensions, from an 
insatiable desire of acquisition. Hence too he 
registered the names of country residents who 
were now no more, and had long been numbered 
with the dead, procuring to himself by this ex- 
j;pedient a shameful gain. His meanness was 
unlimited and his rapacity insatiable. So that 


‘}when he had filled all his treasuries with gold, 


and silver, and boundless wealth, he bitterly 
bewailed his poverty, and suffered as it were 
the torments of ‘Tantalus. But why should I 
mention how many innocent persons he punished 
with exile ; how much property he confiscated ; 
how many men of noble birth and estimabk 
character he imprisoned, whose wives he handeci 
over to be basely insulted by his profligate slaves, 
and to how many married women and virgins he 
himself offered violence, though already feeling 
the infirmities of age? I need not enlarge on 
these subjects, since the enormity of his last 
actions causes the former to appear trifling and 
of little moment.' 


« CHAPTER LVI. 
At length he undertakes to raise a Persecution. 


For the final efforts of his fury appeared in 
his open hostility to the churches, and he di- 
rected his attacks against the bishops themselves, 


1 Compare Church I1fstory, 10. 9. « 
1 Compare Chiorch f/sstory, 10, 9, and the same for the follow- 
ing chapters, in parts or whole, 
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[I. 56. 


whom he regarded as his worst adversaries, bear- 
ing special enmity to those men whom the great 
and pious emperor treated as his friends. Ac- 
cordingly he spent on us the utmost of his fury, 
and, being transported beyond the bounds of 
reason, he pause! not to reflect on the example 
of those who had persecuted the Christians 
before him, nor of those whom he himself had 
been raised up to punish and destroy for their 
impious deeds: nor did he heed the facts of 


which he had been himself a witness, though he | 


had seen with his own eyes the chief originator 
of these our calamities (whoever he was), simit- 
ten by the stroke of the Divine scourge. 


CHAPTER. LVI. 


ace ee 
C That Maximian,' brousht Low by a Iitstulous 


—CWeer with Worms, tssued an Ledict in Favor 
of the Christians. 


For whereas this man had commenced the 
attack on the churches, and had been the first 
to pollute his soul with the blood of just and 
godly men, a judgment from God overtook him, 
which at first affected his body, but eventually 
extended itself to his soul. Vor suddenly an 
abscess appeared in the secret parts of his per- 
son, followed by a deeply seated fistulous ulcer ; 
and these diseases fastened with incurable viru- 
lence on the intestines, which swarmed with a 
vast multitude of worms, and emitted a pesti- 
lential odor. Besides, his entire person hacl 
become loaded, through gluttonous excess, with 
an enormous quantity of fat, and this, being now 
in a putrescent state, is said to have presented 
to all who approached him an intolerable and 
dreadful spectacle. Having, therefore, to strug- 
gle against such sufferings, at length, though 
late, he came to a realization of his past crimes 
against the Church; and, confessing his sins 
before God, he put a stop to the persecution of 
the Christians, and hastened to issue imperial 
edicts and rescripts for the rebuilding of their 
churches, at the same time enjoining them to 
perform their customary worship, and to offer 
up prayers on his behalf.” 


“ 
~— 


CHAPTER LYIIT. 


ia 


That Maximin, who had persecuted the Chris- 
tians, was compelled to fly, and conceal him- 
self in the Disguise of a Slave. 


. Suctt was the punishment which he underwent 


1 (Galerius Maximian, ‘The description of his illness and death 
in the next chapter is repeated from the author's Meelestastical 
History, Yk. 8, c. 16, — Lay.} Compare translation of MeGiffert, 
p. 338, and note; also Lactantius, Do JW. Pc. 33. 

» Compare edict in the Church History, 8. 17. 


who had commenced the persecution. He,! 
however, of whom we are now speaking, who had 
been a witness of these things, and known them 
by his own actual experience, all at once ban- 
ished the remembrance of them from his mind, 
and reflected neither on the punishment of the 
first, nor the divine judgment which had been 
executed on the second persecutor.” The latter 
had indeed endeavored to outstrip his predeces- 
sor in the career of crime, and prided himself 
on the invention of new tortures for us. Fire 
nor sword, nor piercing with nails, nor yet wild 
beasts or the depths of the sea sufficed him. In 
addition to all these, he discovered a new mode 
of punishment, and issued an edict directing 
that their eyesight should be destroyed. So 
that numbers, not of men only, but of women 
and children, after being deprived of the sight 
of their eyes, and the use of the joints of their 
feet, by mutilation or cauterization, were con- 
signed in this condition to the painful labor of 
the mines. (Hence it was that this tyrant also 
was overtaken not long after by the righteous 
judgment of God, at a time when, confiding in 
the aid of the demons whom he worshiped as 
gods, and relying on the countless multitudes 
of his troops, he had yentured to engage in 
battle. or, feeling himself on that occasion 
destitute of all hope in God, he threw from him 
the imperial dress which so ill became him, hid 
himself with unmanly timidity in the crowd 


faround him, and sought safety in flight.’ 


He afterwards lurked about the fields and 
villages in the habit of a slave, hoping he should 
thus be effectually concealed. He had not, 
however, eluded the mighty and_all-searching 
eye of God: for even while he was expecting 
to pass the residue of his days in security, he 
fell prostrate, smitten by God’s fiery dart, and 
his whole body. consumed by the stroke of 
Divine vengeance ; so that all trace of the orig- 
inal lineaments of his person was lost, and noth- 
ing remained to him but dry bones and a 
skeleton-like appearance. 


CHAPTER LIx, 


That Maximin, blinded by Disease, issued an 
fedict in Haver of the Christians. 


AND still the stroke of God continued heavy 
upon him, so that his eyes protruded and fell 
from their sockets, leaving him quite blind: and 
thus he suffered, by a most righteous retribution, 
the very same punishment which he had been 


1 Licinius. ; 

2 {Maximin, ruler of the Eastern provinces of the empire.— 
Bag. : 

“ fe was defeated by Licinius, who had much inferior forces- 
Compare Prolegomena, under 47/7, and reterences, 
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the first to devise for the martyrs of God. At 
length, however, surviving even these sufferings, 
he too implored pardon of the God of the Chris- 
tians, and confessed his impious fighting against 
God: he too recanted, as the former persecutor 
had done ; and by laws and ordinances explicitly 
acknowledged his error in worshiping those 
whom he had accounted gods, declaring that he 


now knew, by positive experience, that the God 
of the Christians was the only true God. These 
were facts which Licinius had not merely re- 
ceived on the testimony of others, but of which 
he had himself had personal knowledge: and 
yet, as though his understanding had been ob- 
|scured by some dark cloud of error, persisted 
| in the same evil course, 
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‘level his attacks against the churches ‘of God 


rendering due worship to God. 


BOOK. Li: 


CHAE DEAR 1, 


Secret Persecution by Licinius, who causes Some 
Bishops to be put to Death at Amasia of 
Pontus. 


In this manner, he of whom we have spoken 
continued to rush headlong towards one de- 
struction which awaits the enemies of God ; and 
once more, with a fatal emulation of their ex- 
ample whose ruin he had himself witnessed 
the consequence of their impious conduct, he 
re-kindled the persecution of the Christians, 
like a long-extinguished fire, and fanned the 
unhallowed flame. to a heroes height than any | 
who had gone before him. 

At first, indeed, though breathing fury and 
threatenings against God, like some savage beast 
of prey, or some crooked and wriggling serpent, 
he dared not, from fear of Constantine, openly 


subject to his dominion; but dissembled the 
virulence of his malice, and endeavored by 
secret and limited measures to compass the 
death of the bishops, the most eminent of whom 
he found means to remove, through charges laid 
against them by the governors of the several 
provinces. And the manner in which they 
suffered had in it something strange, and hither- 
to unheard of. At all events, the barbaritics 


perpetrated at Amasia of Pontus surpassed every 
known excess of cruelty. 


CHAPTER II. 


Demolition of Churches, and Butchery of the 
Dishops. 


For in that city some of the churches, for the 
second time since the commencement of the 
persecutions, were leveled with the ground, and 
others were closed by the governors of the sey- 
eral districts, in order to prevent any who fre- 
quented them from assembling together, or 
For he by 
whose orders these outrages were committed 
was too conscious of his own crimes to expect | 
that these services were performed with any 
view to his benefit, and was convinced that all 
we did, and all our endeavors to obtain the 
favor of God, were on Constantine’s behalf. 


These servile governors? then, feeling assured 
that such a course would be pleasing to the 
impious tyrant, subjected the most distinguished 
prelates of the churches to capital punishment. 
Accordingly, men who had been guilty of no 
crime were led away, without cause? punished 
like murderers: and some suffered a new kind 
of death, having their bodies cut piecemeal ; 


;and, after this cruel punishment, more horrible 


than any named in tragedy, being cast, as a food 
to fishes, into the depths of the sea. The result 


} Of these horrors was again, as before, the flight 


of pious men, and once more the fields and 
deserts received the worshipers of God. The 
tyrant, having thus far succeeded in his object, 
he farther determined to raise a general perse- 
cution of the Christians:* and he would have 
accomplished his purpose, nor could anything 
have hindered him from carrying his resolution 
into effect, had not he who defends his own an- 
ticipated the coming evil, and by his special 
euidance conducted his servant Constantine to 
this part of the empire, causing him to shine 
forth as a brilliant light in the midst of the dark- 
ness and gloomy night. 


CHAPTERD IL: 


Flow Constantine was stirred tn Behalf of the 
Christians thus in Danger of Persecution. 


He, perceiving the evils of which he had heard 
to be no longer tolerable, took wise counsel, and 
tempering the natural clemency of his character 
with a certain measure of severity, hastened to 
succor those who were thus grievously oppressed. 
For he judged that it would rightly be deemed 
a pious and holy task to secure, by the removal 
of an individual, the safety of the greater part 
of the human race. He judged too, that if he 
listened to the dictates of clemency only, and 
bestowed his pity on one utterly unworthy of it, 
this would, on the one hand, confer no real 
benefit on a man whom nothing would induce 
to abandon his evil practices, and whose fury 
against his subjects would only be likely to in- 


1 Literally, “the flatterers and time-servers about him,” 


Or ope sige 
7 (Phe reading m the text is rov7wr, but should be mavtwr, of 
all iis tians, as itis in ///st, Lecles. VB k. 10, c. 8, from which this 


passage is alinost verbally taken, —Say.] 
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CONSTANTINE. 501 


crease ;' while, on the other hand, those who 


suffered from his oppression would thus be for- 
ever deprived of all hope of deliverance. 

Influenced by these reflections, the emperor 
resolved without farther delay to extend a pro- 
tecting hand to those who had fallen into such 
an extremity of distress. He accordingly made 
the usual warlike preparations, and assembled 
his whole forces, both of horse and foot. But 
before them all was carried the standard which 
I have before described, as the symbol of his full 
confidence in God. 


CHAPTER IV. 


That Constantine prepared himself for the War 
by Prayer: Licintus by the Practice of Divt- 
nation. 


He took with him also the priests of God, 
feeling well assured that now, if ever, he stood 
in need of the efficacy of prayer, and thinking 
it right that they should constantly be near and 
about his person, as most trusty guardians of the 
soul. 

Now, as soon as the tyrant understood that 
Constantine’s victories over his enemies were 
secured to him by no other means than the co- 


operation of God, and that the persons above | 
alluded to were continually with him and about 


his person ; and besides this, that the symbol of 
the salutary passion preceded both the emperor 
himself and his whole army ; he regarded these 
precautions with ridicule (as might be expected), 
at the same time mocking and reviling the em- 
peror with blasphemous words. 

On the other hand, he gathered round him- 
self Egyptian diviners and soothsayers, with sor- 
cerers and enchanters, and the priests and proph- 
ets of those whom he imagined to be gods. He 
then, after offering the sacrifices which he thought 
the occasion demanded, enquired how far he 
might reckon on a successful termination of the 
war. They replied with one voice, that he would 
unquestionably be victorious over his enemies, 
and triumphant in the war: and the oracles 
everywhere held out to him the same prospect 
in copious and elegant verses. ‘The soothsayers 
certified him of favorable omens from the flight 
of birds; the priests! declared the same to be 
indicated by the motion of the entrails of their 
victims. Elevated, therefore, by these fallacious 
assurances, he boldly advanced at the head of 
his army, and prepared for battle. 


1 This seems to intend some exoneration of Constantine, explain- 
ing, why he was what the heathen called *‘ faithless” towards Li- 
cinius. 

1 Soothsayers and priests. These were technically “ augurs » 
and “haruspices.””. Compare for their functions the articles Avg, 
Divinatio, and Haruspices, in Smith, Dict, Gr. and Nom. Ant. 


CHAPTER.” V. 


What Licinius, while sacrificing ina Grove, said 
concerning Ldols, and concerning Christ. 


Anp when he was now ready to engage, he 
desired the most approved of his body-guard ! 
}and his most valued friends to meet him in one 
of the places which they consider sacred. It 
was a Well-watered and shady grove, and in it 
were several marble statues of those whom he 
accounted to be gods. After lighting tapers 
and performing the usual sacrifices in honor of 
these, he is said to have delivered the following 
speech : 

“}riends and fellow-soldiers! These are our 
country’s gods, and these we honor with a wor- 
ship derived from our remotest ancestors. But 
he who leads the army now opposed to us has 
proved false to the religion of his forefathers, 
and adopted atheistic sentiments, honoring in 
his infatuation some strange and unheard-of 
Deity, with whose despicable standard he now 
disgraces his army, and confiding in whose aid 
he has taken up arms, and is now advancing, not 
so much against ws as against those very gods 
whom he has forsaken. However, the present 
occasion shall prove which of us is mistaken in 
his judgment, and shall decide between our gods 
and those whom our adversaries profess to honor. 
lor either it will declare the victory to be ours, 
and so most justly evince that our gods are the 
true saviours and helpers ; or else, if this God of 
Constantine’s, who comes we know not whence, 
shall prove superior to our cleities (who are many, 
and in point of numbers, at least, have the advan- 
tage), let no one henceforth doubt which god 
he ought to worship, but attach himself at once 
to the superior power, and ascribe to him the 
honors of the victory. Suppose, then, this strange 
God, whom we now regard with ridicule, should 
really prove es then indeed we must 
pekndWisdee and give him honor, and so bid 
long farewell to those for whom we hight our ta- 
pers in vain. But if our own gods triumph (as 
they undoubtedly will), then, as soon as we have 
secured the present victory, let us prosecute the 
war without delay against these despisers of the 
gods.” 

Such were the words he addressed to those 
then present, as reported not long after to the 
writer of this history by some who heard them 
spoken.” And as soon as he had concluded his 
speech, he gave orders to his forces to commence 
the attack. 


1 Literally, ‘‘ shield-bearers,” but here relates to a chosen bady 
of guards, as in the Macedonian army. Compare Liddell and Scott, 
Le: vr. S.V. UTATTLOTYS.« 

* The whole passage seems altogether too appropriate to rev vive 
es credence; but it is worth noting here how EF usebius “Quotes 
his authors, and scems to give the thing for what it is worth, keep- 
ing perhaps the same modicum of reservation for the hearers’ rela- 
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CONSTANTINE: 


fitee: 


CHAPTER “VI; 


An Apparition seen in the Cities subject to Lict- 
mius, as of Constantine’s Troops passing 
through them. 


WHILE these things were taking place a su- 
pernatural appearance is said to have been 
observed in the cities subject to the tyrant’s 
rule. Different detachments of Constantine’s 
army seemed to present themselves to the view, 
marching at noonday through these cities, as 
though they had obtained the victory. In real- 
ity, not a single soldier was anywhere present at 
the time, and yet this appearance was seen 
through the agency of a divine and superior 
power, and foreshadowed what was shortly com- 
ing to pass. For as soon as the armies were 
ready to engage, he who had broken through 
the ties of fiendty alliance’ was the first to 
commence the battle; on which Constantine, 
calling on the name of ‘God the Supreme Sav- 
iour,” and giving this as the watchword to his sol- 
diers, overcame him in this first conflict : and not 
long after in a second battle he gained a still 
more important and decisive victory, the salu- 
tary trophy preceding the ranks of his army. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


That Victory everywhere Sollowed the Presence 
of the Standard of the Cross in Batlle. 


INDEED, wherever this appeared, the enemy 


soon fled before his victorious troops. And the 
emperor perceiving this, whenever he saw any 


part of his forces hard pressed, gave orders that 
the salutary trophy should be moved in that 
direction, like some triumphant charm! against 
disasters: at which the combatants were divinely 
inspired, as it were, with fresh strength and 
courage, and immediate victory was the result. 


CHAPTER: VIII: 
That Fifty Men were selected to carry the Cross. 


AccorDINGLy, he selected those of his body- 
guard who were most distinguished for personal 
strength, valor, and piety, and intrusted them 
with the sole care and defense of the standard. 
There were thus no less than fifty men whose 
only duty was to surround and vigilantly defend 


tive imagination and memory, when ata x after the events, that 
the modern reader does. 

1 [Licinius was suspected of hé wing g secretly countenanced Bas- 
sianus (who had marricd Constantine’s sister Anastasia, and received 
the rank of Cwsar) in a treasonable conspiracy. Vide Gibbon, Pe- 
cline and Fall, chap. 14.— Gag.] Compare Prolegomena, under 
Life. 

1 Or “remedy”; ic, that which keeps off harm, 


the standard, which they carried each in turn 
on their shoulders. ‘These circumstances were 
related to the writer of this narrative by the 
emperor himself in his leisure moments, long 
after the occurrence of the events: and he 
added another incident well worthy of being 
recorded. 


CHAPTER IX. 


That One of the Cross-bearers, who fled from 
his Post, was slain: while Another, who faith- 
Jilly stood his Ground, was preserved. 


lor he said that once, during the very heat 
of an engagement, a sudden tumult and panic 
attacked his army, which threw the Soldier who 
then bore the standard into an agony of fear, so 
that he handed it over to another, in order to 
secure his own escape from the battle. As 
soon, however, as his comrade had received it, 
and he had withdrawn, and resigned all charge 
of the standard, he was struck in the belly by a 
dart, which took his life. Thus he paid the 
penalty of his cowardice and unfaithfulness, and 
lay dead on the spot: but the other, who had 
taken his place as the bearer of the salutary 
standard, found it to be the safeguard of his 
life. For though he was assailed by a continual 
shower of darts, the bearer remained unhurt, 
the staff of the standard receiving every weapon. 
It was indeed a truly marvelous circumstance, 
that the enemies’ darts all fell within and re- 
mained in the slender circumference of this 
spear, and thus saved the standard-bearer from 
death ; so that none of those engaged in this 
service ever received a wound. 

This story is none of mine, but for this,' too, 
I am indebted to the emperor’s own authority, 
who related it in my hearing along with other 
matters. And now, having thus through the 
power of God secured these first victories, he 
put his forces in motion and continued his 
onward march. 


CHAPTER xX. 
Various Battles, and Constantine's Victories. 


THE van, however, of the enemy, unable to 
resist the émperor’s first assault, threw down 
their arms, and prostrated themselves at his 
feet. All these he spared, rejoicing to save 
human life. But there were others who still 
continued in arms, and engaged in battle. These 
the emperor endeavored to conciliate by friendly 


1 [Iadcw, “again,” alluding to the former miracle, the vision of 
the cross, which Eusebius does not venture to attest himself, but 
relates on the word and oath of Constantine, Vide Bk. 1, cc, 28 
and 30. — Lag.) 
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overtures, but when these were not accepted he 
ordered his army to commence the attack. On 
this they immediately turned and betook them- 
selves to flight; and some were overtaken and 
slain according to the laws of war, while others 
fell on each other in the confusion of their flight, 
and perished by the swords of their comrades. 


CHARTER XI: 
Light, and Magic Arts of Licinius. 


In these circumstances their commander, 
finding himself bereft of the aid of his followers,! 
having lost his lately numerous array, both of 
regular and allied forces, having proved, too, by 
experience, how vain his confidence had) been 
in those whom he thought to be gods, ignomini- 
ously took to flight, by which indeed he effected 
his escape, and secured his personal safety, for the 
pious emperor had forbidden his soldiers to fol- 
low him too closely,’ and thus allowed him an 
opportunity for escape. And this he did in the 
hope that he might hereafter, on conviction of 
the desperate state of his affairs, be induced to 
abandon his insane and presumptuous ambition, 
and return to sounder reason. So Constantine, 
in his excessive humanity, thought and was 
willing patiently to bear past injuries, and ex- 


‘tend his forgiveness to one who so ill deserved 


it; but Licinius, far from renouncing his evil 
practices, still added crime to crime, and ven- 
tured on more daring atrocities than ever. Nay, 
once more tampering with the detestable arts of 
magic, he again was presumptuous: so that it 
might well be said of him, as it was of the 
Egyptian tyrant of old, that God had hardened 
his heart.” 


CHAPTER? XII. 


How Constantine, after praying in his Taber- 
nacle, obtained the Victory. 


But while Licinius, giving himself up to these 
impieties, rushed blindly towards the gulf of 
destruction, the emperor on the other hand, 
when he saw that he must meet his enemies in 
a second battle, devoted the intervening time to 
his Saviour. He pitched the tabernacle of the 
cross! outside and at a distance from his camp, 
and there passed his time in a pure and holy 
manner, offering up prayers to God; following 
thus the example of his ancient prophet, of 


1 “Slaves,” a word which has frequently been used by Eusebius 
in this literal sense. | rE . 

2 This idiom here is nearly the English, ‘ followed on the heels 
of any one. , aan Solesx. 1X. 22. v d : 

1 [This tabernacle, which Constantine always carried with him 
in his military expeditions, is described by Sozomen, Bk. 1, c. 8; see 
English translation, — Bag] 


whom the sacred oracles testify, that he pitched 
the tabernacle without the camp.2 He was 
attended only by a few, whose faith and pious 
devotion he highly esteemed. And this custom 
he continued to observe whenever he meditated 
an engagement with the enemy. For he was 
deliberate in his measures, the better to insure 
safety, and desired in everything to be directed 
by divine counsel. And making earnest sup- 
plications to God, he was always honored after 
a little with a manifestation of his presence. 
And then, as if moved by a divine impulse, he 
would rush from the tabernacle, and suddenly 
give orders to his army to move at once without 
delay, and on the instant to draw their swords. 
On this they would immediately commence the 
attack, fight, vigorously, so as with incredible 
celerity,to secure the victory, and raise trophies 
ef victory over their enemies. 


GHAPTIOR: Slit: 
flis Humane Treatment of Prisoners. 


THus the emperor and his army had long 
been accustomed to act, whenever there was a 
prospect of an engagement; for his God was 
ever present to his thoughts, and he desired to 
do everything according to his will, and con- 
scientiously to avoid any wanton sacrifice of 
human life. He was anxious thus for the preser- 
vation not only of his own subjects, but even of 
his enemies. Accordingly he directed his vic- 
torious troops to spare the lives of their pris- 
oners, admonishing them, as human beings, not 
to forget the claims of their common nature. 
And whenever he saw the passions of his sol- 
diery excited beyond control, he repressed their 
fury by a largess of money, rewarding every 
man who saved the life of an enemy with a 
certain weight of gold. And the emperor’s own 
sagacity led him to discover this inducement to 
spare human life, so that great numbers even of 
the barbarians were thus saved, and owed their 
lives to the emperor’s gold. 


CHAPIER 2. 


A karther Mention of his Prayers in the 
: Tabernacle. 


Now these, and a thousand such acts as these, 
were familiarly and habitually done by the em- 
peror. And on the present occasion he retired, 
as his custom was before battle, to the privacy 
of his tabernacle, and there employed his time 
in prayer to God. Meanwhile he strictly ab- 


2 [Alluding to Ex. xxxiii. 7, &c. — Bay] 
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CONSTANTINE: 


BOKER, 


stained from anything like ease, or luxurious 
living, and disciplined himsclf by fasting and 


bodily mortification, imploring the favor of God | 


by supplication and prayer, that he might ob- 
tain his concurrence and aid, and be ready to 
execute whatever he might be pleased to sug- 
gest to his thoughts. In short, he exercised a 
vigilant care over all alike, and interceded with 
God as much for the safety of his enemies as 
for that of his own subjects. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Treacherous Friendship, and Idolatrous Prac- 
tices of Licinius. 


ANpb inasmuch as he who had lately fled 
before him now dissembled his real sentiments, 
and again petitioned for a renewal of friendship 
and alliance, the emperor thought fit, ‘on cer- 
tain conditions, to grant his request,! in the 
hope that such a measure might be expedient, 
and generally advantageous to the community. 
Licinius, however, while he pretended a ready 
submission to the terms prescribed, and attested 
his sincerity by oaths, at this very time was 
secretly engaged in collecting a military force, 
and again meditated war and strife, inviting even 
the barbarians to join his standard,? and he be- 
gan also to look about him for other gods, hav- 
ing been deceived by those in whom he had 
hitherto trusted. And, without bestowing a 
thought on what he had himself publicly spoken 
on the subject of false deities, or choosing to 
acknowledge that God who had fought on the 
side of Constantine, he made himself ridiculous 
by seeking for a multitude of new gods. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


How Licinius counseled his Soldiers not to attack 
the Standard of the Cross. 


Havinc now learned by experience the Divine 
and mysterious power which resided in the salu- 


1 (“ He consented to leave his rival, or, as he again styled I.i- 
cinius, his friend and brother, in the possession of ‘Vhrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the Western empire, 
and the dominions of Constantine now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Pecloponnesus.” —Gibbon, Deedsne 
and Fall, chap. X1V.— Bag.) mn : 

2 [Gibbon (chap. XIV.) says that the reconciliation of Constan- 
tine and Licinius maintained, adove eight years, the tranquillity of 
the Roman world. If this be true, it may be regarded as one proof 
that our author’s work is rather to be considered as a general sketch 
of Constantine’s life and character than as a minutely correct his- 
torical document. — Zag.) ‘There is cither a strange lack of per- 
spective in this account, or clse Nusebius omits all account of the 
first wars with Licinius (314) which resulted in the division of ter- 
ritory mentioned in the above note. This Jatter view is plausible 
on comparison with the account in the Church fHistory. In this 
view the conditions referred to above relate to the terms on which 
Licinius was spared on Constantia’s request, ancl what follows ts 
the explination of the alleged oath-breaking of Constantine in put- 
ting Licinius to death. 


tary trophy, by means of which Constantine’s 
army had become habituated to victory, he ad- 
monished his soldiers never to direct their 
attack against this standard, nor even incau- 
tiously to allow their eyes to rest upon it ; assur- 
ing them that it possessed a terrible power, and 
was especially hostile to him; so that they 
would do well carefully to avoid any collision 
with it. And now, having given these direc- 
tions, he prepared for a decisive conflict with 
him whose humanity prompted him still to hesi- 
tate, and to postpone the fate which he foresaw 
awaited his adversary. The enemy, however, 
confident in the aid of a multitude of gods, 
advanced to the attack with a powerful array of 
military force, preceded by certain images of 
the dead, and lifeless statues, as their defense. 
On the other side, the emperor, secure in the 
armor of godliness, opposed to the numbers of 
the enemy the salutary and life-giving sign, as 
at once a terror to the foe, and a protection 
from every harm. And for a while he paused, 
and preserved at first the attitude of forbearance, 
from respect to the treaty of peace to which he 
had given his sanction, that he might not be the 
first to commence the contest. 


CHAPTERs XVII. 
Constantine's Victory. 
Bur as soon as he perceived that his adver- 


saries persisted in their resolution, and were 
already drawing their swords, he gave free scope 


| to his indignation, and by a single charge! over- 


threw in. 2 ahomegt “the entire body of the 
enemy, thus triumphing at once over them and 
their gods. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Death of Licinius, and Celebration of the Event. 


Hi then proceeded to deal with this adver- 
sary of God and his followers according to the 
laws of war, and consign them to fitting punish- 
ment. Accordingly the tyrant himself, and they 
whose counsels had supported him in his im- 
piety, were together subjected to the just pun- 
ishment of death. After this, those who had so 
lately been deceived by their vain confidence 
in false deities, acknowledged with unfeigned 
sincerity the God of Constantine, and openly 
professed their belief in him as the true and 
only God. 


1 “With one shout and charge.’? ‘Vhis does not agree with the 
account of the final stuggle by which Licinius came into Constan- 
tine’s power, as generally viven, and lends some pro bability to the 
view that after he had been captured he again revolted. 
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CHAPTER Lx! 
Reoicings and Festivities. 


AND now, the impious being thus removed, 
the sun once more shone brightly after the 
gloomy cloud of tyrannic power. [ach sepa- 
rate portion of the Roman dominion became 
blended with the rest; the Eastern nations | 
united with those of the West, and the whole 
body of the Roman empire was graced as it 
were by its head in the person of a single and 
supreme ruler, whose sole authority Ree 
the whole. Now too the bright rays of the 
light of godliness gladdened the days of those 
who had heretofore been sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death. Past sorrows were no 
more remembered, for all united in celebrating 
the praises of the victorious prince, and avowed 
their recognition of his preserver as the only 
true God. ‘Thus he whose character shone with 
all the virtues of piety, the emperor Vicror, for 
he had himself adopted this name as a most 
fitting appellation to express the victory which 
God had granted him over all who hated 
opposed him,’ assumed the dominion of the 
Fast, and thus singly governed the Koman em- 
pire, re-united, as in former times, under one 
head. ‘Thus, as he was the first to proclaim to 
all the sole sovereignty of God, so he himself, 
as sole sovereign of the Roman world, extended 
his authority over the whole humanrace. [very 
apprehension of those evils under the pressure 
of which all had suffered was now removed ; 
men whose heads had drooped in sorrow now 
regarded each other with smiling countenances, 
and looks expressive of their inward joy. With 
processions and hymns of praise they first of all, 
as they were told, ascribed the supreme sover- 
eignty to God, as in truth the King of kings ; 
and then with continued acclamations rendered 
honor to the victorious emperor, and the Ceesars, 
his most discreet and pious sons. ‘The former 
afflictions were forgotten, and all past impieties 
forgiven: while with the enjoyment of present 


happiness was mingled the expectation of con- 
tinued blessings in the future. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Constantine's Eenactments tn Favor of the Con- 
Sessors. 


Morrover, the emperor’s edicts, permeated 
with his humane spirit, were published among 
us also, as they had been among the inh abitants 


1 Like very many other things which Eusebius tells of ee 
tine, that which was entirely customary with other emperors as well 
as Constantiie has the appearance of being peculiar to him, Victor 
is a common title of various emperors. 
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of the other division of the empire; and his 
laws, which breathed a spirit of piety toward 
God, gave promise of manifold blessings, since 
they secured many advantages to his provincial 
subjects in every nation, and at the same time 
prescribed measures suited to the exigencies of 
the churches of God. For first of all they re- 
called*those who, in consequence of their refusal 
to join in idol worship, had been driven to exile, 
or ejected from their homes by the governors of 
their respective provinces. In the next place, 
they relieved from their burdens those who for 
the same reason had been adjudged to serve in 
the civil courts, and ordained restitution to be 
made to any who had been deprived of prop- 
erty. ‘They too, who in the time of trial had 
signalized themselves by fortitude of soul in the 
cause of God, and had therefore been con- 
demned to the painful labor of the mines, or 
consigned to the solitude of islands, or com- 
pelled to toil in the public works, all received 
an immediate release from these burdens ; while 
others, whose religious constancy had cost them 
the forfeiture of their military rank, were vindi- 
cated by the emperor’s generosity from this dis- 
honor: for he granted them the alternative either 
of resuming their rank, and enjoying their former 
privileges, or, in the event of their preferring a 
more settled life, of perpetual exemption from 
all service. Lastly, all who had been compelled 
by way of disgrace and insult to serve in the 
employments of women,’ he likewise freed with 
the rest. 


CHAPTER» XXI. 


flis Laws concerning Martyrs, and concerning 
Lecclesiastical Property. 


Sucu were the benefits secured by the em- 
peror’s written mandates to the persons of those 
who had thus suffered for the faith, and his laws 
made ample provision for their property also. 

With regard to those holy martyrs of God who 
had laid down their lives in the confession of His 
name, he directed that their estates should be 
enjoyed by their nearest kindred ; and, in de- 
fault of any of these, that the right of inhcrit- 
ance should be vested in the churches. Farther, 
whatever property had been consigned to other 
parties from the treasury, whether in the way of 
sale or gift, together set that retained in the 
treasury itself the cenerous mandate of the em- 
peror directed should be restored to the original 
owners. Such benefits did his bounty, ‘thus 
widely diffused, confer on the Church of God. 


1 | i the vynaweia ro merce or places where women, and a. 
sequently slaves of both se nS) were employed in spinning and 
weaving for the emperor. [de ba ch. 34.— Bay.] See note 
on ch. 34. 
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(PGibe. 


CHAP IIOR seit 
flow he won the Favor of the People. 


Bur his munificence bestowed still further and. 


more numerous favors on the heathen peoples 
and the other nations of his empire. So that 
the inhabitants of our [astern] regions, who 
had heard of the privileges experienced in. the 
opposite portion of the a hee and had blessed 


the fortunate recipients of them, and longed for | 


the enjoyment of a similar lot for themselves, 
now with one consent proclaimed their own 
happiness, when they saw themselves in posses- 
sion of all these blessings; and confessed that 
the appearance of such a monarch to the human 
race was indeed a marvelous event, and such 
as the world’s history had never yet recorded. 
Such were their sentiments. 


CHAPTER, XXIII. 


That he declared God to be the Author of his 
Prosperity: and concerning his Rescripts. 


ANpD now that, through the powerful aid of 
God his Saviour, all nations owned their subjec- 
tion to the emperor’s authority, he openly pro- 
claimed to all the name of Him to whose bounty 
he owed all his blessings, and declared that He, 
and not himself, was the author of his Past victo- 
ries... ‘This declaration, written both in the Latin 
and Greek languages, he caused to be transmitted 
through every province of the empire. Now the 
excellence of his style of expression’ may be 
known from a perusal of his letters themselves, 
which were two in number ; 


population in the several cities of the empire. 
The latter of these I think it well to insert here, 
as connected with my present subject, in order 
on the one hand that a copy of this document 
may be recorded as matter of history, and thus 
preserved to posterity, and on the other that it 
may serve to confirm the truth of my present 
narrative. It is taken from an authentic copy 
of the imperial statute in my own possession ; 
and the signature in the emperor’s own hand- 
writing attaches as it were the impress of truth 
to the statement I have made. 


CHAPTER AXIV, 


Law of Constantine respecting Piety towards 
God, and the Christian Religion. 


“Vicror Consrantrinus, Maximus AuGusTUs, 
to the inhabitants of the province of Palestine. 


1“ The value of our narrative”? is the rendering of Molzberger. 
“The powerfulness of his language.” — 1709. 
1 Compare Epitome in Sozomen, 1, 8. 


“To all who entertain just and sound senti- 
ments respecting the character of the Supreme 
Being, it has long been most clearly evident, 
and beyond the possibility of doubt, how vast 
a difference there has ever been between those 
who maintain a careful observance of the hal- 
lowed duties of the Christian religion, and those 


| who treat this religion with hostility or contempt. 


But at this present time, we may see by still 
more manifest proofs, and still more decisive 
instances, both how unreasonable it were to 
question this truth, and how mighty is the 
power of the Supreme God: since it appears 
that they who faithfully observe His holy laws, 
and shrink from the transgression of His com- 
mandments, are rewarded with abundant bless- 
ings, and are endued with well-grounded hope 
as well as ample power for the accomplishment 
of their undertakings. On the other hand, they 
who have cherished impious sentiments have 
experienced results corresponding to their evil 
choice. For how is it to be expected that any 
blessing would be obtained by one who neither 
desired to acknowledge nor duly to worship that 
God who is the source of all blessing? Indeed, 
facts themselves are a confirmation of what I 
say. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
An Lllustrvation from Ancient Times. 


“Tor certainly any one who will mentally 


{retrace the course of events from the carliest 
one addressed to | 
the churches of God; the other to the heathen | 


period down to the present time, and will re- 
{lect on what has occurred in past ages, will 
find that all who have made justice and probity 
the basis of their conduct, have not only carried 
their undertakings to a successful issue, but have 
gathered, as it were, a store of sweet fruit as 
the produce of this pleasant root. Again, who- 
ever observes the career of those who have been 
bold in the practice of oppression or injustice ; 
who have either directed their senseless fury 
against God himself, or have conceived no 
kindly feelings towards their fellow-men, but 
have dared to afflict them with exile, disgrace, 
confiscation, massacre, or other miseries of the 
like kind, and all this without any sense of com- 
punction, or wish to direct thoughts to a better 
course, will find that such men have received 
a recompense proportioned to their crimes. 
And these are results which might naturally and 
reasonably be expected to ensue." 


1 There is a curious unanimity of effort on the part of theolocical 
amateurs, anc ient and modern, to prove that those upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell were cuilticr than others. ‘This was the spirit 
of Lactantins and it is not to be wondered at that Constantine should 
adopt such a peculiarly self-satisfying doctrine. 
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Il, 29:] THEN FE, OF GONSTANTINE. 
CHAPTER “2XViz CHAPTER XXViIM. 
Of Persecuted and Persecutors. That God chose Constantine to be the Minister 
of Blessing. 
“For whoever have addressed themselves 


with integrity of purpose to any course of ac- 
tion, kecping the fear of God continually before 
their thoughts, and preserving an unwavering 
faith in him, without allowing present fears or 
dangers to outweigh their hope of future bless- 
ings—such persons, though for a season they 
may have experienced paintul trials, have borne 
their afflictions lightly, being supported by the 
belief of greater rewards in store for them ; and 
their character has acquired a brighter luster in 
proportion to the severity of their past suffer- 
ings. With regard, on the other hand, to those 
who have either dishonorably slighted the princi- 
ples of justice, or refused to acknowledge the 
Supreme God themselves, and yet have dared 
to subject others who have faithfully maintained 
his worship to the most cruel insults and pun- 
ishments ; who have failed equally to recognize 
their own wretchedness in oppressing others on 
such grounds, and the happiness and blessing 
of those who preserved their devotion to God 
even in the midst of such sufferings : with regard, 
I say, to such men, many a time have their 
armies been slaughtered, many a time have they 
been put to flight; and their warlike prepara- 
tions have ended in total ruin and defeat. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
How the Persecution became the Occasion of 
Calamitics to the Aggressors. 


“ From the causes I have described, grievous 
wars arose, and destructive devastations. Hence 
followed a scarcity of the common necessaries 
of life, and a crowd of consequent miseries : 
hence, too, the authors of these impicties have 
either met a disastrous death of extreme suffer- 
ing, or have dragged out an ignominious exist- 
ence, and confessed it to be worse than death 
itself, thus receiving as it were a measure of 
punishment proportioned to the heinousness of 
their crimes. For each experienced a degree 
of calamity according to the blind fury with 
which he had been led to combat, and as he 
thought, defeat the Divine will: so that they 
not only felt the pressure of the ills of this pres- 
ent life, but were tormented also by a most 
lively apprehension of punishment in the future 
world.’ 


1 Compare Lactantius, On the deaths of the persecutors (De 
M. P.), and the Chusxch F/rstory of Musebius. 

2 Literally “beneath the earth,” referring of course to the 
Graco-Roman conception of Hades. 


) 


“AND now, with such a mass of impiety op- 
pressing the human race, and the commonwealth 
in danger of being utterly destroyed, as if by the 
agency of some pestilential disease, and there- 
fore needing powerful and effectual aid; what 
was the relief, and what the remedy which the 
Divinity devised for these evils? (And by Divin- 
ity is meant the one who is alone and truly God, 
the possessor of almighty and eternal power : and 
surely it cannot be deemed arrogance in one who 
has received benefits from God, to acknowledge 
them in the loftiest terms of praise.) I myself, 
then, was the instrument whose services He 
chose, and esteemed suited for the accomplish- 
ment of his will. Accordingly, beginning at 
the remote Dritannic ocean, and the regions 
where, according to the law of nature, the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon, through the aid of 
divine power [ banished and utterly removed 
every form of evil which prevailed, in the hope 
that the human race, enlightened through my 
instrumentality, might be recalled to a due ob- 
servance of the holy laws of God, and at the 
same time our most blessed faith might prosper 
under the guidance of his almighty hand. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Constantine's expressions of Picty towards God ; 
and Praise of the Confessers. 


“ T satp,’ under the guidance of his hand ; for 
I would desire never to be forgetful of the grati- 
tude due to his grace. Believing, therefore, that 
this most excellent service had been contided to 
me as a special gift, I proceeded as far as the 
regions of the East, which, being under the pres- 
sure of severer calamities, seemed to demand still 
more effectual remedies at my hands. At the 
same time I am most certainly persuaded that I 
myself owe my life, my every breath, in short, 
my very inmost and secret thoughts, entircly to 
the favor of the Supreme God. Now I am well 
aware that they who are sincere in the pursut 
of the heavenly hope, and haye fixed this hope 
in heaven itself as the peculiar and predominant 
principle of their lives, have no need to depend 
on human favor, but rather have enjoyed higher 
honors in proportion as they have separated 


themselves from the inferior and evil things of 


this earthly existence. Nevertheless I deem it 


1 (7 said, under the guidance,” &c. It seems necessary to sup- 
ply some expression of this kind, in order to preserve, the sense, 
which is otherwise interrupted by the division (in this instance, at 
least, manifestly improper) into chapters. — Lay. ] 
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CONSTANTINE. [II. 29, 


incumbent on me to remove at once and most 
completely from all such persons the hard neces- 
sities laid upon them for a season, and the unjust 

“inflictions under which eacl have suffered, though 
free from any guilt or just liability. For it w ould 
be strange indeed, that the fortitude and con- 
stancy of soul displayed 1 oy such men should be 
fully apparent during the reign of those whose 
first object it was to persecute them on account 
of their devotion to God, and yet that the glory 
of their character should not be more bright and 
blessed, under the administration of a prince 
who is His servant. 


CHAPTER) XXX. 


A Law granting Release from Exile, from Ser- 
vice in the Courts, and from the Confiscation 


of Property. 


“Ler all therefore who have exchanged their 
country for a foreign land, because they would 
not abandon that reverence and faith toward 
God to which they had devoted themselves with 
their whole hearts, and have in consequence at 
different times been subject to the cruel sentence 
of the courts ; together with any who have been 
enrolled in the registers of the public courts, 
though in time past exempt from such office ; 
let.these, I say, now render thanks to God the 
Liberator of all, in that they are restored to their 
hereditary property, and their wonted tranquility. 
Let those also who have been despoiled of their 
goods, and have hitherto passed a wretched 
existence, mourning under the loss of all that 
they possessed, once more be restored to their 
former homes, their families, and estates, and 
receive with joy the bountiful kindness of God. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Release likewise granted to Exiles tn the Islands, 


“ FURTHERMORE, it is our command that all 
those who have been detained in the islands 
against their will should receive the benefit of 
this present provision ; in order that they who 
till now have been surrounded by rugged moun- 
tains and the encircling barrier of the ocean, 
being now set free from that gloomy and deso- 
late ‘solitude, may fulfill their fondest wish by 
revisiting their dearest friends. Those, too, who 
have prolonged a miserable life in the “midst of 
abject and. wretched squalor, welcoming their 
restoration as an unlooked-for gain, and discard- 
ing henceforth all anxious thoughts, may pass 
their lives with us in freedom from all fear, |For 
that any one could live in a state of fear under 
our government, when we boast and_ believe 


ourselves to be the servants of God, would 
surely be a thing most extraordinary even to 
hear of, and quite incredible ; and our mission 
is to rectify the errors of the others. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


And to those tenomintously employed in the 
Mines and Public Works. 


“ AGAIN, with regard to those who have been 
condemned either to the grievous labor of the 
mines, or to service in the public works, let them 
enjoy the sweets of leisure in place of these long- 
continued toils, and henceforth lead a far easier 
life, and more accordant with the wishes of their 
hearts, exchanging the incessant hardships of 
their tasks for quiet relaxation. And if any 
have forfeited the common privilege of liberty, 
or have unhappily suffered dishonor,' let them 
hasten back every one to the country of his 
nativity, and resume with becoming joy their 
former positions in society, from which they 
have been as it were separated by long residence 
abroad. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Concerning those Confessors engaged in Military 
Service. 


“ Oncr more, with respect to those who had 
previously been preferred to any iilitary dis- 
tinction, of which they were afterwards deprived, 
for the cruel and unjust reason that they chose 
rather to acknowledge their allegiance to God 
than to retain the rank they held; we leave 
them perfect liberty of choice, either to occupy 
their former stations, should they be content 
again to engage in military service, or after an 
honorable discharge, to live in undisturbed tran- 
quillity. For it is fair and consistent that men 
who have displayed such magnanimity and forti- 
tude in meeting the perils to which they have 
been exposed, should be allowed the choice 
either of enjoying peaceful leisure, or resuming 
their former rank. 


SCHAPTIERS XXXIV. 


The Liberation of Free Persons condemned to 
labor int the Women’s Apartments, or to Ser- 
wvhude. 


“ Tastiy, if any have wrongfully been deprived 
of the privileges of noble lineage, and subjected 
toa judicial sentence which has consigned them 


1 Glossed by wee as ‘‘ political dishonor,” 
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CONSTANTINE. 


509 


to the women’s apartments! and to the linen 
making, there to undergo a cruel and miserable 
labor, or reduced them to servitude for the 
benefit of the public treasury, without any ex- 
emption on the ground of superior birth; let 
such persons, resuming the honors they “had 
previously enjoyed, and their proper dignities, 
henceforward exult in the blessings of liberty, 
and lead a glad life. Let the free man,* too, by|s 
some injustice and inhumanity, or even madness, 
made a slave, who has felt the sudden transition 
from liberty to bondage, and ofttimes bewailed 
his unwonted labors, return to his family once 
more a free man in virtue of this our ordinance, 
and seek those employments which befit a state 
of freedom; and let him dismiss from his re- 
membrance those services which he found so 
oppressive, and which so ill became his condi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Of the Inheritance of the Property of Martyrs 
and Confessors, also of those who had suffered 
Banishment or Confiscation of Property. 


“Nor must we omit to notice those estates 
of which individuals have been deprived on vari- 
ous pretenses. Tor if any of those who have 
engaged with dauntless and resolute determina- 
tion in the noble and divine conflict of martyr- 
dom have also been stripped of their fortunes ; 
or if the same has been the lot of the confessors, 
who have won for themselves the hope of eternal 
treasures ; or if the loss of property has befallen 
those who were driven from their native land 
because they would not yield to the persecutors, 
and betray their faith; lastly, if any who have 
escaped the sentence of death have yet been 
despoiled of their worldly goods ; we ordain that 
the inheritances of all such persons be trans- 
ferred to their nearest kindred. And whereas 
the laws expressly assign this right to those most 
nearly related, it will be easy to ascertain to 
whom these inheritances severally belong. And 
it is evidently reasonable that the succession in 
these cases should belong to those who would 


have stood in the place of nearest affinity, hacl | 


the deceased experienced a natural death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Church ts declared Iletr of those who leave 
no Kindred; and the free Gifts of such Per- 
sons Confirmed. 


“Bur should there be no surviving ; relation to 


1 Tn the Greek houses there were separate suites fie men and 
women. Compare article Downs, in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Al ntig. 

2 frnat is, the free subject of inferior rank, aceustomed to labor 
for his subsistence, but not to the degradation of slavery. | 


succeed in due course to the property of those 
above-mentioned, I mean the martyrs, or con- 
fessors, or those who for some such cause have 
been banished from their native land; in such 
cases we ordain that the church locally nearest 
in each instance shall succeed to the inheritance. 
And _ surely it will be no wrong to the departed 
that that church should be their heir, for whose 
sake they have endured every extremity of suf- 
fering. We think it necessary to add this also, 
that in case any of the above-mentioned persons 
have donated any part of their property in the 
way of free gift, possession of such property 
shall be assured, as is reasonable, to those who 
have thus received it. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Lands, Gardens, or Tfouses, but not Actual 
Produce from them, are to be given back. 


“ Anp that there may be no obscurity in this 
our ordinance, but every one may readily appre- 
hend its requirements, let all men hereby know 
that if they are now maintaining themselves in 
possession of a piece of land, or a house, or 
garden, or anything else which had appertained 
to the before-mentioned persons, it will be good 
and advantageous for them to acknowledge the 
fact, and make restitution with the least possible 
delay. On the other hand, although it should 
appear that some individuals have reaped abun- 
dant profits from this unjust possession, we do 
not consider that justice demands the restitution 
of such profits. They must, however, declare 
explicitly what amount of benefit they have thus 
derived, and from what sources, and entreat our 
pardon for this offense ; in order that their past 
covetousness may in some measure be atoned 
for, and that the Supreme God may accept this 
compensation as a token of contrition, and be 
pleased graciously to pardon the sin. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
In what Manner Requests should be made for 
these. 


“Bur it is possible that those who have be- 
come ‘masters of such property (if it be right 
or possible e to allow them such a title) will assure 
us by way of apology for their conduct, that it 
was not in their power to abstain from this ap- 
propriation at a time when a spectacle of misery 
in all its forms everywhere met the view; 
when men were cruelly driven from their homes, 
slaughtered without mercy, thrust forth without 
remorse: when the confiscation of the property 
of innocent persons was a common thing; and 
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CONSTANTINE; 


OU, yeh. 


when persecutions and property seizures were 
unceasing. If any defend their conduct by 
such reasons as these, and still persist in their 
avaricious temper, they shall be made sensible 
that such a course will bring punishment on 
themselves, and all the more because this cor- 
rection of evil is the very characteristic of our 
service to the Supreme God. So that it will 
henceforth be dangerous to retain what dire ne- 
cessity may in time past have compelled men 
to take; especially because it is in any case 
incumbent on us to discourage covetous de- 
sires, both by persuasion, and by warning exam- 
ples. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The Treasury must restore Lands, Gardens, 
and Flouses to the Churches. 


“Nor shall the treasury itself, should it have 
any of the things we have spoken of, be per- 
mitted to keep them; but, without venturing 
as it were to raise its voice against the holy 
churches, it shall justly relinquish in their favor 
what it has for a time unjustly retained. We 
ordain, therefore, that all things whatsoever 
which shall appear righteously to belong to the 
churches, whether the property consist of houses, 
or fields and gardens, or whatever the nature of 
it may be, shall be restored in their full value 


and integrity, and with undiminished right of 
possession. 


(GleVebtie, NOE, 


The Tombs of Martyrs and the Cemeteries to be 
transferred to the Possession of the Churches. 


“AGAIN, with respect to those places which 
are honored in being the depositories of the 
remains of martyrs, and continue to be memo- 
rials of their glorious departure ; how can we 
doubt that they rightly belong to the churches, 
or refrain from issuing our injunction to that 
effect? lor surely there can be no better liber- 
ality, no labor more pleasing or profitable, than 
to be thus employed under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit, in order that those things which 
have been appropriated on false pretenses by 
unjust and wicked men, may be restored, as jus- 


tice demands, and once more sccured to the 
holy churches. 


CHAPTER rik 
Those who have purchased Property belonging to 
the Church, or received it.as a Gift, are to 
restore il, 
“ Anp since it would be wrong in a provision 
intended to include all cases, to pass over those 


who have either procured any such property by 
right of purchase from the treasury, or have 
retained it when conveyed to them in the form 
of a gift; let.all who have thus rashly indulged 
their insatiable thirst of gain be assured that, 
uthough by daring to make such purchases they 
have done all in their power to alienate our 
clemency from themselves, they shall neverthe- 
Jess not fail of obtaining it, so far as is possible 
and consistent with propriety in each case. So 
much then is determined, 


CHAPTER. X LI. 
An Earnest Exhortation to worship God. 


“ AND now, since it appears by the clearest 
and most convincing evidence, that the miseries 
which erewhile oppressed the entire human race 
are now banished from every part of the world, 
through the power of Almighty God, and at the 
same time the counsel and aid which he is 
pleased on many occasions to administer through 
our agency ; it remains for all, both individually 
and unitedly, to observe and seriously consider 
how great this power and how efficacious this 
grace are, which have annihilated and_ utterly 
destroyed this generation, as I may call them, 
of most wicked and evil men; have restored joy 
to the good, and diffused it over all countries ; 
and now guarantee the fullest authority both to 
honor the Divine law as it should be honored, 
with all reverence, and pay due observance to 
those who have dedicated themselves to the 
sérvice of that law. ‘These rising as from some 
dark abyss and, with an enlightened knowledge 
of the present course of events, will hencefor- 
ward render to its precepts that becoming rever- 
ence and honor which are consistent with their 
pious character. 

Let this ordinance be published in our Eastern 
provinces.” ! 

CHAPTER XLII 
Tlow the Lnactments of Constantine were car- 
ried into Liffect. 


Sucit were the injunctions contained in the 
first letter which the emperor addressed to us. 
And the provisions of this enactment were 
speedily carried into effect, everything being 
conducted in a manner quite different from the 
atrocities which had but lately been daringly 
perpetrated during the cruel ascendancy of the 
tyrants. ‘Those persons also who were legally 
entitled to it, received the benefit of the em- 
peror’s liberality. 


1 [This seems to be the subscription or signature in the emperor's 
own handwriting, which is referred to at the end of ch. 23-— 
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II. 40.] 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


That he promoted Christians to Offices of Gov- 
ernment, and forbaite Gentiles in Such Sta- 
tions to offer Sacrifice, 


Arter this the emperor continued to address 
himself to matters of high importance, and first 
he sent governors to the several provinces, 
mostly such as were devoted to the saving faith ; 
and if any appeared inclined to achere to 
Gentile worship, he forbade them to offer sacri- 
fice. ‘This law applied also to those who sur- 
passed the provincial governors in rank and 
dignity," and even to those who occupied the 
highest station, and held the authority of the 
Preetorian Prefecture” If they were Christians, 
they were free to act consistently with their 
profession ; if otherwise, the law required them 
to abstain from idolatrous sacrifices. 


CHAPTER, XLV. 


Statutes which forbade Sacrifice, and enjoined 
the Building of Churches. 


Soon after this, two laws were promulgated 
about the same time; one of which was _in- 
tended to restrain the idolatrous abominations 


‘which in time past had been practiced in every 


city and country ; and it provided that no one 
should erect images, or practice divination and 
other false and foolish arts, or offer sacrifice in 
any way.' The other statute commanded the 
heightening of the oratories, and the enlarge- 
ment in length and breadth of the churches of 
God ; as though it were expected that, now the 
madness of polytheism was wholly removed, 
pretty nearly all mankind would henceforth 
attach themselves to the service of God. His 
own personal piety induced the emperor to de- 
vise and write these instructions to the gov- 
emors of the several provinces: and the law 
farther admonished them not to spare the ex- 
penditure of money, but to draw supplies from 


1 [That is, the proconsuls, the vicars (or vice-prafects), and 
counts, or provincial generals. — Say.) 

2 (‘The power of the four Praetorian Prafects in the time of Con- 
stantine is thus described by Gibbon: “1, The Prafect of the Kast 
stretched his ample jurisdiction into the three parts of the alobe 
which were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to 
the banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of ‘hrace to the 
fronticrs of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Greece once acknowledged the authority of the Prac- 
fect of Ilyricum. 3. The power of the Prefect of Italy was not 
confined to the country from whence he derived his title; it extended 
over the additional territory of Khatia as far as the banks of the 
Danube, over the dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and over 
that part of the continent of Africa which lies between the confines 
of Cyrene and those of Tingitania. 4. The Prafect of the Gauls 
comprehended under that plural denomination the kindred provinces 
of Britain and Spain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall of 
Antoninus to the fort of Mount Atlas.” — Deciéine and /’all, chap. 
137-— Bae} 

4 ie is, private sacrifices: for it appears that the idolatrous 
temples were allowed to be open for pudiic worship. — Lag. | 
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the imperial treasury itself. Similar instructions 
were written also to the bishops of the several 
churches; and the emperor was pleased to 
transmit the same to myself, being the first 
letter which he personally addressed to me. 


CHAPTERGXSLVI: 


Constantine's Letter to eusebius and Other Bish- 
ops, respecting the Building of Churches, with 
Lnstructions to repair the Old, and erect New 
Ones on a@ Larger Scale, with the Aid of the 
Provincial Governors. 


“VicroR CONSTANTINUS, Maximus AucGusTUs, 
to [usebius. 

“ Forasmuch as the unholy and willful rule of 
tyranny has persecuted the servants of our 
saviour until this present time, I believe and 
have fully satisfied myself, best beloved brother, 
that the buildings belonging to all the churches 
have either become ruinous through actual 
neglect, or have received inadequate attention 
from the dread of the violent spirit of the times. 

“But now, that liberty is restored, and that 
serpent? driven from the administration of pub- 
lic affairs by the providence of the Supreme 
God, and our instrumentality, we trust that all 
can see the efficacy of the Divine power, and 
that they who through fear of persecution or 
through unbelief have fallen into any errors, 
will now acknowledge the true God, and adopt 
in future that course of life which is according 
to truth and rectitude. With respect, therefore, 
to the churches over which you yourself preside, 
as well as the bishops, presbyters, and deacons 
of other churches with whom you are acquainted, 
do you admonish all to be zealous in their at- 
tention to the buildings of the churches, and 
either to repair or enlarge those which at pres- 
ent exist, or, in cases of necessity, to erect new 
ones. 

“We also empower you, and the others 
through you, to demand what is needful for the 
work, both from the provincial governors and 
from the Preetorian Prefect. For they have 
received instructions to be most diligent in 
obedience to your Holiness’s orders. God pre- 
serve you, beloved brother.” A copy of this 
charge’was transmitted throughout all the prov- 
inces to the bishops of the several churches: 
the provincial governors received directions ac- 
cordingly, and the imperial statute was speedily 
carried into effect. 


1 (TLicinius, thus designated for the subtlety of his character. — 
Bag.) More probably for his wickedness, and perhaps with thought 
of the dragon” of the Book of Revelation, ‘Phe word is Spaxwy, 
not odes. It is the latter which is used in the LXX, where the Eng- 
lish version speaks of the serpent as the “ subtlest.” For historical 
and symbolical use of the words, compare Fergusson, 7ree and 
Serpent Worship (Lond., 1874), and Conway, Dermonoloxyy and 
Devil Lore (N.Y., 1879, 2 v.). 
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CHAPTER YLVIL. 


That he wrote a Letter in Condemnation of 
Idolatry. 


Moreover, the emperor, who continually made 
progress in piety towards God, dispatched an 
admonitory letter to the inhabitants of every 
province, respecting the error of idolatry into 
which his predecessors in power had fallen, in 
which he eloquently exhorts his subjects to ac- 
knowledge the Supreme God, and openly to 
profess their allegiance to his Christ as their 
Saviour. ‘This letter also, which is in his own 
hanlwriting, I have judged it necessary to trans- 
late from the Latin for the present work, in 
order that we may hear, as it were, the voice of 
the emperor himself uttering these sentiments in 
the audience of all mankind. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Constantines Ltidict to the People of the Prov- 
inces concerning the Ferror of Polythetsm, 
commencing with Some General Remarks on 
Virtue and Vice. 


“WVicror CONSTANTINUS, Maximus AuGUSTUS, 
to the people of the Iastern provinces. 

“ Whatever is comprehended under the sov- 
ereign! laws of nature, seems to convey to all 
men an adequate idea of the forethought and 
intelligence of the divine order. Nor can any, 
whose minds are directed in the true path of 
knowledge to the attainment of that end, enter- 
tain a doubt that the just perceptions of sound 
reason, as well as those of the natural vision 
itself, through the sole influence of genuine 
virtue, lead to the knowledge of God. Accord- 
ingly no wise man will ever be surprised when 
he sees the mass of mankind influenced by op- 
posite sentiments. [or the beauty of virtue 
would be useless? and unperceived, did not 
vice display in contrast with it the course of 
perversity and folly. Hence it is that the one 
is crowned with reward, while the most high 
God is himself the administrator of judgment 
to the other. 

“ And now I will endeavor to lay before you 
all as explicitly as possible, the nature of my 
own hopes of future happiness." 


1 Or “ fixed,” “ appointed.” 

2 By a conjectural reading Stroth makes this *' fools,” instead of 
“useless,” and renders, “ lor fools would not otherwise recognize 
the charm of virtue.” , p 

3 [The remark of Valesius in reference to the difficulty of this 
chapter appears probable; viz. thatit is partly to be attributed to 
Constantine's own want of clearness, and partly to his transtator, 
who has rendered obscure Latin into sull more obscure Greek. — 


Bag.) 


cruelty of their character. 


CHAPTER BULIX: 


Concerning Constantine's Pious Father, and the 
crsecitors Diocletian and Maximian. 


“THe former emperors I have been accus- 
tomed to regard as those with whom I could 
have no sympathy,’ on account of the savage 
Indeed, my father 
was the only one who uniformly practiced the 
duties of humanity, and with admirable piety 
called for the blessing of God the Iather on all 
his actions, but the rest, unsound in mind, were 
more zealous of cruel than gentle measures ; and 
this disposition they indulged without restraint, 
and thus persecuted the true doctrine during 
the whole period of their reign. Nay, so vio- 
lent did their malicious fury become, that in the 
midst of a profound peace, as regards both the 
religious and ordinary interests of men, they 
kindled, as it were, the flames of a civil war. 


CHAPTISE UL. 


That the Persecution ortginated on Account of 
the Oracle of Apollo, tho, it was said, could 
not give Oracles because of “the Righteous 
Men.” 


“ Apour that time it is said that Apollo spoke 
from a deep and gloomy cavern, and through 
the medium of no human voice, and declared 
that ¢he sighteous men on earth were a bar to 
his speaking the truth, and accordingly that the 
oracles from the tripod were fallacious. Hence 
it was that he suffered his tresses to droop in 
token of grief) and mourned the evils which the 
loss of the oracular spirit would entail on man- 
kind. But let us mark the consequences of 
this. 


CHAPTER LI. 


That Constantine, when a Youth, heard from 
him who wrote the Persecution LEadict that 
“ the Rishteous Men” were the Christians. 


“T CALL now on thee, most high God, to wit- 
ness that, when young, I heard him who at that 
time was chief among the Roman empcrors, un- 
happy, truly unhappy as he was, and laboring 
under mental delusion, make earnest enquiry of 
his attendants as to who these righteous ones on 
earth were, and that one of the Pagan priests then 


1 The word means ‘having no share with,” and sometimes 
“ disinherited.”” lt may perhaps mean, ‘! l have been accustomed 
to think of the former emperors as having been deprived of their pos- 
sessions on account,” &e. 

2 {he persecution of the Christians, with its attendant horrors, 
being the act, not of foreign enemies, but of their countrymen and 
fellow-citizens, — Hay | : : 

1 ‘his is translated by Molzberger, ‘‘ Therefore the priests let 
their hair hany down,” &c. 
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present replied that they were doubtless the 
Christians. ‘This answer he eagerly received, 
like some honeyed draught, and unsheathed the 
sword which was ordained for the punishment 
of crime, against those whose holiness was_ be- 
yond reproach. Immediately, therefore, he 
issued those sanguinary edicts, traced, if I may 
so express myself, with a sword’s point dipped 
in blood; at the same time commanding his 
judges to tax their ingenuity for the invention 
of new and more terrible punishments. 


CAP Pa Tali. 


The Manifold Forms of Tortire and Punish- 
ment practiced against the Christians. 


“THEN, indeed, one might sce with what arro- 
gance those venerable worshipers of God were 
daily exposed, with continued and_ relentless 
cruelty, to outrages of the most grievous kind, 
and how that modesty of character! which no 
enemy had ever treated with disrespect, became 
the mere sport of their infuriated fellow-citizens. 
Is there any punishment by fire, are there any 
tortures or forms of torment, which were not 
applied to all, without distinction of age or sex? 
Then, it may be truly said, the earth shed tears, 
the all-encircling compass of heaven mourned 
because of the pollution of blood ; and the very 
light of day itself was darkened in grief at the 
spectacle. 


CHAPTER LIT, 


That the Barbarians kindly received the 
Chrishans. 


“ Bur what is the consequence of this? Why, 
the barbarians themselves may boast now of the 
contrast their conduct presents to these cruel 
deeds ; for they received and kept in gentlest 

captivity those who then fled from amongst us, 

and secured to them not merely safety from 
danger, but also the free exercise of their holy 
religion. And now the Roman people bear 
that lasting stain which the Christians, at that 
time driven from the Roman world, and taking 
refuge with the barbarians, have branded on 
them. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


What Vengeance overtook those who on Account 
of the Oracle ratsed the Persecution. 


“Bur why need I longer dwell on these 
lamentable events, and the general sorrow which 


1 gwfpoovry. 


in consequence pervaded the world? ‘The 
perpetrators of this dreadful guilt are now no 
more: they have experienced a miserable end, 
and are consigned to unceasing punishment in 
the depths of the lower world. They encoun- 
tered each other in civil strife, and have left 
neither name nor race behind. And surely this 
calamity would never have befallen them, had 
not that impious deliverance of the Pythian 
oracle exercised a delusive power over them.! 


CHAPTER. LY, 


Constantine gtves Glory to God, makes Grateful 
Acknowledgment of the Sign of the Cross, and 
prays for the Churches and People. 


“ Anp now I beseech thee, most mighty God, 
to be merciful and gracious to thine Mastern 
nations, to thy people in these provinces, worn 
as they are by protracted miseries; and grant 
them healing eens thy servant. Not without 
cause, O holy God, do. I prefer this» prayer to 
thee, the Lord of all. Under thy guidance have 
I devised and ace omplished measures fraught 
with blessings: preceded by thy sacred sign I 
have led thy armies to victory: and still, on 
each occasion of public danger, I follow the 
same symbol of thy perfections while advancing 
to meet the foe. ‘Therefore have I dedicated 
to thy service a soul duly attempered by love 
and fear. Tor thy name I truly love, while I 
regard with reverence that power of which thou 
hast given abundant proofs, to the confirmation 
and increase of my faith. I hasten, then, to 
devote all my powers to the restoration of thy 
most holy dwelling-place, which those profane 
and impious men have defiled by the contami- 
nation of violence. 


CHAPIN JUV. 


oe prays that All may be Christians, but 
compels None. 


“ Ny own desire is, for the common good of 
the world and the advantage of all mankind, 
that thy people should enjoy a life of peace and 
undisturbed concord. Let those, therefore, who 
still delight in error, be made welcome to the 
same degree of peace and tranquillity which 
they have who believe. For it may be that this 
restoration of equal privileges to all will prevail 
to lead them into the straight path. Let no one 
molest another, but let every one do as his soul 
desires. Only let men of sound judgment be 
assured of this, that those only can live a life of 
holiness and purity, whom thou ¢ allest to a reli- 


1 Compare, on all this, the Charen History and notes, and also 
the Prolegomena to this work. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


[ales Gs 


ance on thy holy laws. With regard to those 
who will hold themselves aloof from us, let them 


have, if they please, their temples! of lies: ze 
have the glorious edifice of thy truth, which thou 


hast given us. as our native home.” 
however, that they too may receive the same 
blessing, and thus experience that heartfelt joy 
which unity of sentiment inspires. 


Wer pray, 


CHAPTER 
fle gives Glory to God, who has given Light by 


his Son to those who were in Lrror. 


LVII. 


“ AND truly our worship is no new or recent 
thing, but one which thou hast ordained for 
thine own due honor, from the time when, 
as we believe, this system of the universe was 
first established. And, although mankind have 
deeply fallen, and have been seduced by mani- 
told errors, yet hast thou revealed a pure light 
in the person of thy Son, that the power of evil 
should not utterly prevail, and hast thus given 
testimony to all men concerning thyself. 


CHAPTER LVITI. 


fle glorifies him again for his Government of 
the Universe. 


“THE truth of this is assured to us by thy 
works, It is thy power which removes our guilt, 
and makes us faithful. ‘The sun and the moon 
have their settled course. ‘lhe stars move in 
no uncertain orbits round this terrestrial globe. 
The revolution of the seasons recurs according 
to unerring laws. ‘The solid fabric of the earth 
was established by thy word: the winds receive 
their impulse at appointed times; and_ the 
course of the waters continues with ceaseless 
flow,! the ocean is circumscribed by an immoy- 
able barrier, and whatever is comprehended 
within the compass of earth and sea, is all con- 
trived for wondrous and important ends. 


1 Or “ groves.” 

2 ['Ovmep xara bvow Sebuxas. The clause is thus rendered by 
Valesius: ‘‘ Nos splendidissimam domum veritatis tum, quam nas- 
centibus nobis donasti, retinemus,”  ‘Phis seems almost as unintel- 
ligible as the original. The translation above attempted yields, 
perhaps, a sense not inconsistent with the general scope of the pas- 
sage. — Lay.| 70) renders ‘* according to nature.” Molzberger 
has ‘ through no merit on our part.’ Stroth renders ‘* characteris- 
tically” or “fas our own natural possession” (i.e, cigenthiimlich), 
and is confirmed: by Heinic hen, while Christophorson has “ natura” 
and Portesius * a natura.” ‘he last is the best ¢ranstation by 
nature.” Asa matter of rte rpretatron Bagster is probably wrong 
and Stroth substantially right, Whether Constantine had the 
Epistle to the Romans in mind or not, he had the same thought 
as Paul that men “by nature” haye the “ truth of God,” but ex- 


change this fora le (Rom. i. 25: ii. Tar Cf. 20 and 24)i This 
Suggests, however, another possible meaning, that the truth ts 
known ‘through the things that are made” (Rom, 1, 20). For 


various philosophic al usages of voces, compare interesting note in 
Grant, “/thtes of A ristetic, + (Lond. 1885), 483, 484. 
1 Probably meaning rains, 


“Were it not so, were not all regulated by the 
determination of thy will, so great a diversity, 
so manifold a division of power, would unques- 
tionably have brought ruin on the whole race 
and its affairs. Lor those agencies which have 
maintained a mutual strife? would thus have car- 
ried to a more deadly length that hostility against 
the human race which they even now exercise, 
though unseen by mortal eyes. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


fle gives nie to God, as the Constant Teacher 
of Good. 


“APUNDANT thanks, most mighty God, and 
Lord of all, be rendered to thee, that, by so 
much as our nature becomes known from the 
diversified pursuits of man, by so much the more 
are the precepts of thy divine doctrine confirmed 
to those whose thoughts are directed aright, and 
who are sincerely devoted to true virtue. As for 
those who will not allow themselves to be cured 


of their crror, let them not attribute this to any 


but themselves. l*or that remedy which is of 
sovereign and healing virtue is openly placed 
within the reach of all. Only Jet not any one 
inflict an injury on that religion which experi- 
ence itself testifies to be pure and undefiled. 
Henceforward, therefore, let us all enjoy in com- 
mon the privilege placed within our reach, I 
mean the blessing of peace, endeavoring to keep 
our conscience pure from all that is contrary. 


CHAPTER LX. 
An Admonition at the Close of the edict, that 
Lo One should trouble his Neighbor. 


“ OncrE more, let none use that to the detri- 
ment of another which he may himself have re- 
ceived on conviction of its truth ; but let every 
one, if it be possible, apply what he has under- 
stood and known to the benefit of his neighbor ; 
if otherwise, let him relinquish the attempt. lor 
it is one thing voluntarily to undertake the con- 
flict for immortality, another to compel others 
to do so from the fear of punishment. 

“These are our words ; and we have enlarged 
on these topics more than our ordinary clemency 
would have dictated, because we were unwilling 
to dissemble or be false to the true faith ; and 
the more so, since we understand there are some 
who say that the rites of the heathen temples, 
and the power of darkness, have been entirely 
removed. We should indeed have camuestly 


deities as 


2 (Constantine seems here to allude to the Gentile t 
0 


powers of evil, capable, if unrestrained by a superior power, 
working universal ruin. — Bag” | 
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. been retained, although the first person singular is employed through- 
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recommended such removal to all men, were it 
not that the rebellious spirit of those wicked 
errors still continues obstinately fixed in the 
minds of some, so as to discourage the hope of 
any general restoration of mankind to the ways 
of truth.”? 


CHAPTERATXT 


Flow Controversies originated at Alexandria 
through Matters relating to Artus} 


In this manner the emperor, like a powerful 
herald of God, addressed himself by his own 
letter to all the provinces, at the same time warn- 
ing his subjects against superstitious ? error, and 
encouraging them in the pursuit of true godli- 
ness. But in the midst of his joyful anticipa- 
tions of the success of this measure, he received 
tidings of a most serious disturbance which had 
invaded the peace of the Church. ‘This intelli- 
gence he heard with deep concern, and at once 
endeavored to devise a remedy for the evil. “he 
origin of this disturbance may be thus described. 
The people of God were in a truly flourishing 
state, and abounding in the practice of good 
works. No terror from without assailed them, 
but a bright and most profound peace, through 
the favor of God, encompassed his Church on 
every side. Meantime, however, the spirit of 
envy was watching to destroy our blessings, 
which at first crept in unperceived, but soon 
revelled in the midst of the assemblies of the 
saints. At length it reached the bishops them- 
selves, and arrayed them in angry hostility against 
each other, on pretense of a jealous regard for 
the doctrines of Divine truth. Hence it was 
that a mighty fire was kindled as it were from a 
little spark, and which, originating in the first 
instance in the Alex: mdrian church, ov erspread 
the whole of Egypt and Libya, and the further 
Thebaid. Eventually it extended its ravages to 
the other provinces and cities of the empire ; so 
that not only the prelates of the churches might 
be seen encountering each other in the strife “of 
words, but the people themselves were com- 
pletely divided, some adhering to one faction 
and others to another. Nay, so notorious did 
the scandal of these proceedings become, that 
the sacred matters of inspired teaching were ex- 
posed to the most shameful ridicule in the very 
theaters of the unbelievers. 


1 The editorial “ we” used by Fag. throughout these edicts has 


out in the original. 

1 Por literature relating to Arianism, compare Literature at the 
end of article by Schaff, in Smith and Wace, ret. 1 (1877), 159, 
and in the Schall-Herzog Aveyelopedia, t, p. 137. 

2 © Demoniacal.” 7709 renders “ diabolical.” 

3 Tt was at Alexandria that the controversy with Arius arose, 
He was called to account by Alexander of Alexandria who sum- 
moned one council and then another, at which Arius and his follow- 
ers were excommunicated, 


Ty I 


| came affected with the same disorder. 


CHAPTER LXIil, 
Concerning the Same Arius, and the Melitians} 


SomE thus at Alexandria maintained an obsti- 
nate conflict on the highest questions. Others 
throughout Eeypt and the Upper Thebaid, were 


‘| at variance on account of an earlier controversy : 


so that the churches were everywhere distracted 
by divisions. ‘The body therefore being thus 
diseased, the whole of Libya caught the conta- 
gion ; and the rest of the remoter provinces be- 
For the 
disputants at Alexandria sent emissaries to the 
lishops of the several provinces, who accord- 
ingly ranged themselves as partisans on either 
side, and shared in the same spirit of discord, 


CHAPTER sLAIL. 


Flow Constantine sent a Messenger and a Letter 
concerning Peace. 


As soon as the emperor was informed of these 
facts, which he heard with much sorrow of heart, 
considering them in the light of a calamity per- 
sonally affecting himself, he forthwith selected 
from the Christians in his train one whom he 
well knew to be approved for the sobriety and 
genuineness of his faith,’ and who had before 
this time distinguished himself by the boldness 
of his religious profession, and sent him to nego- 
tiate peace” between the dissentient parties at 
Alexandria. He also made him the bearer of a 
most needful and appropriate letter to the origi- 
nal movers of the strife: and this letter, as ex- 
hibiting a specimen of his watchful care over 
God’s people, it may be well to introduce into 
this our narrative of his life. Its purport was as 
follows. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Constantine's Letter to Alexander the Bishop, 
and Arius the Presbyter. 


“Vicror CONSTANTINUS, Maximus AUGUSTUS, 

Alexander and Arius. 

*T call that God to witness, as well I may, 
who is the helper of my endeavors, and the 
Preserver of all men, that I had a twofold 
reason for undertaking that duty which I have 
now performed. 


1 [The Melitians, or Meletians, an obscure Egyptian sect, of 
wham little Oy is recorded. — #ag,} Compare b lunt, 
Dict. of Sc , Heresies, Sc. (Cx 1874), 305-208. 

1 (Foetus 5 “bis shop of Cordova, — Bag. Hosius had already 
been for some time a trusted adviser, having acted for Constantine 
also in the Donatist matters. Compare on Hosius the full article of 
Morse in Smith and Wace, 

2 By “acting as umpire.” 
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CONSTANTINE, 


nat, 6s. 


CHAPTER LXV, 


fis Continual Anxiety for Peace. 


“My design then was, first, to bring the di- 
verse judgments formed by all nations respect- 
ing the Deity to a condition, as it were, of 
settled uniformity ; and, secondly, to restore to 
health the system of the world, then suffering 
under the malignant power of a grievous dis- 
temper. Keeping these objects in view, I 
sought to accomplish the one by the secret eye 
of thought, while the other I tried to rectify by 
the power of military authority. Tor I was 
aware that, if I should succeed in establishing, 
according to my hopes, a common harmony 
of sentiment among all the servants of God, the 
general course of affairs would also experience 
a change correspondent to the pious desires of 
them all. 


CHAPTER» LXV. 
That he also adjusted the Controversies which 
had arisen in Africa. 


“ FINDING, then, that the whole of Africa was 
pervaded by an intolerable spirit of mad folly, 
through the influence of those who with heedless 
frivolity had presumed to rend the religion of 
the people into diverse sects; I was anxious to 
check this disorder, and could discover no other 
remedy equal to the occasion, except in sending 
some of yourselves to aid in restoring mutual 
harmony among the disputants, after I had re- 
moved that common enemy’ of mankind who 
had interposed his lawless sentence for the pro- 
hibition of your holy synods. 


CHAPTER LAXVIL 


That Religion began in the Fast. 


“For since the power of Divine light, and 
the law of sacred worship, which, proceeding 
in the first instance, through the favor of God, 
from the bosom, as it were, of the Fast, have 
illumined the world, by their sacred radiance, 
I naturally believed that you would be the first 
to promote the salvation of other nations, and 
resolved with all energy of thought and diligence 
of enquiry to seek your aid. As soon, therefore, 
as I had secured my decisive victory and un- 
questionable triumph over my enemies, my first 
enquiry was concerning: that object which I felt 
to be of paramount interest and importance. 


1 [Licinius, whose prohibition of synods is referred to in Bk. t, 
ch. sr. ‘Phe disputes here mentioned are those between the 
Catholic Christians and the Donatists, a very violent sect which 
sprung up in Africa after the persecution by Diocletian, — Lag” J 


CHARTS Pieaev Lip 


Being grieved by the Dissension, he counsels 
Leace. 


“But, O glorious Providence 
deep a wound did not my ears 
very heart receive in the report that division, 
existed among yourselves more grievous. stil] 
than those which continued in that country !! 
so that you, through whose aid I had hoped ty 
procure a remedy for the errors of others, ar: 
in a state which needs healing even more than 
theirs. And yet, having made a careful enquiry 
into the origin and foundation of these differ- 
ences, I find the cause to be of a truly insignifi- 
cant character, and quite unworthy of such 
fierce contention. Feeling myself, therefore, 
compelled to address you in this letter, and to 
appeal at the same time to your unanimity” and 
sagacity, I call on Divine Providence to assist 
me in the task, while I interrupt your dissen- 
sion in the character of a minister of peacc. 
And with reason: for if I might expect, with 
the help of a higher Power, to be able without 
difficulty, by a judicious appeal to the pions 
feelings of those who heard me, to recall them 
to a better spirit, even though the occasion of 
the disagreement were a greater one, how can 
I refrain from promising myself a far easicr 
and more speedy adjustment of this difference, 
when the cause which hinders general harmony 
of sentiment is intrinsically trifling and of little 
moment ? 


of God! how 


only, but my 


) 
CHAPTER” DXIX, 


Origin of the Controversy between Alexander 
and Arius, and that these Questions ought not 
to have been discussed, 


“T UNDERSTAND, then, that the origin of the 
present controversy is this. When you, Alex- 
ander, demanded of the presbyters what opin- 
ion they severally maintained respecting a cer- 
tain passage in the Divine law,’ or rather, 1 
should say, that you asked them something con- 
nected with an unprofitable question, then you, 
Arius, inconsiderately insisted on? what ought 
never to- have been conceived at all, or if con- 
ceived, should have been buried in profound 
silence. Hence it was that a dissension arose 
between you, fellowship was withdrawn,’ and 


{Africa: alluding to the schism of the Donatists. — ag.] 

Or “mutual.” 

[The word roo seems to be commonly used by Eusebius as 
a general term for Divine revelation; as we employ the word 
Scripture.” — Bas.] 

* The plain English “stuck to” represents the idea of Heinichen 
(antno tnfictsses rumque teneres) followed by Mols (art 
unkliuger Hartni velt festhivitest). Bag had “ pave utterance 
to,” and with this Mades., 7709, and S¢y. correspond, 

3 fag, ** The meeting of the synod was prohibited.” 
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the holy people, rent into diverse parties, no 
longer preserved the unity of the one body. 
Now, therefore, do ye both exhibit an equal 
degree of forbearance,‘ and receive the advice 
which your fellow-servant righteously gives. 
What then is this advice? It was wrong in the 
first instance to propose such questions as these, 


or to reply to them when propounded.  [or, 


those points of discussion which are enjoined 
by the authority of no law, but rather suggested 
by the contentious spirit which is fostered by 
misused leisure, even though they may be in- 
tended ‘merely as an intellectual exercise, ought | s 
certainly to be confined to the region of our 
own thoughts, and not hastily produced in the 
popular assemblies, nor unadvisedly intrusted to 
the general ear. For how very few are there 
able either accurately to comprehend, or ade- 
quately to explain subjects so sublime and 
abstruse in their nature? Or, granting that 
one were fully competent for this, how many 
people will he convince? Or, who, again, in 
dealing with questions of such subtle nicety as 
these, can secure himself against a dangerous 
declension from the truth? It is incumbent 
therefore on us in these cases to be sparing of 
our words, lest, in case we ourselves are unable, 
through the feebleness of our natural faculties, 
to give a clear explanation of the subject before 
us, or, on the other hand, in case the slowness 
of our hearers’ understandings disables them 
from arriving at an accurate apprehension of 
what we say, from one or other of these causes 
the people be reduced to the alternative either 
of blasphemy or schism. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
An Exhortation to Unanimity. 


“Jer therefore both the unguarded question 
and the inconsiderate answer receive your 
mutual forgiveness.’ For the cause of your 
difference has not been any of the leading 
doctrines or precepts of the Divine law, nor has 
any new heresy respecting the worship of God 
arisen among you. You are in truth of one and 
the same judgment:* you may therefore well 
join in communior. and fellowship. 


4 On “ forgiveness.” 
1 S pnncexad “ forbearance’? above, 

Vhe emperor seems at this time to have had a very imperfect 
rate edge of the errors of the Arian heresy, After the Council of 
Nice, at which he heard them fully expli tined, he wrote of them in 
terms of decisive condemnation in his letter to the Alexandrian 
church. Vide Socrates’ “eeles. Herst., Vk. 1, ch. 9.— Sag.) 
Neither at this time nor at any time does Constantine seem to 
have entered yery fully into an appreciation of doctrinal niceties. 
Later he was more than tolerant of semi-Ananism. He seems 
to have depended a good deal on the “exphinations.” of others, 
and fo have been led in a somewhat devious path in trying to follow 


all. 


1 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


There should be no Contention in Matters which 
are in themselues of Little Moment. 


“Tor as long as you continue to contend 
about these small and very insignificant ques- 
tions, it is not fitting that so large a portion of 
God’s people should be under the direction of 
your judgment, since you are thus divided be- 
tween yourselves. I believe it indeed to be not 
merely unbecoming, but positively evil, that such 
should be the case. But I will refresh your 
minds by a little illustration, as follows. You 
know that philosophers, though they all adhere 
to one system, are yet frequently at issue on 
certain points, and differ, perhaps, in their 
degree of knowledge: yet they are recalled to 
harmony of sentiment by the uniting power of 
their common doctrines. If this be true, is it 
not far more reasonable that you, who are the 
ministers of the Supreme God, should be of one 
mind respecting the profession of the same 
religion? But Iet us still more thoughtfully and 
with closer attention examine what I have said, 
and see whether it be right that, on the ground 
of some trifling and foolish verbal difference 
between ourselves, brethren should assume 
towards each other the attitude of enemies, and 
the august meeting of the Synod be rent by 
profane disunion, because of you who wrangle 
together on points so trivial and altogether un- 
essential? This is vulgar, and rather charac- 
teristic of childish ignorance, than consistent 
with the wisdom of priests and men of sense. 
Let us withdraw ourselves with a good will from 
these temptations of the devil. Our great God 
and common Saviour of all has granted the 
same light to us all. Permit me, who am his 
servant, to bring my task to a successful issue, 
under the direction of his Providence, that I 
may be enabled, through my exhortations, and 
diligence, and earnest admonition, to recall his 
people to communion and fellowship. For since 
you have, as I said, but one faith, and one sen- 
timent respecting our religion, and since the 
Divine commandment in all its parts enjoins on 
us all the duty of maintaining a spirit of concord, 
let not the circumstance which has led toa slight 
difference between you, since it does not aflect 
the validity of the whole, cause any division or 
schism among you. And this I say without in 
any way desiring to force you to entire unity of 
judgment in regard to this truly idle question, 
whatever its real nature may be. For the dig- 
nity of your synod may be preserved, and the 
communion of your whole body maintained 
unbroken, however wide a difference may exist 
among you as to unimportant matters. l’or we 
are not all of us like-minded on every subject, 
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518 CONSTANTINE. (Il. 71. 
nor is there such a thing as one disposition and] you a proof how great my sorrow has been on 


judgment common to all alike. 
regards the Divine Providence, let there be one 
faith, and one understanding among you, one 
united oo in reference to God. But as 
to your subtle disputations on questions of little 
or no signific ance, though you may be unable to 
harmonize in sentiment, such differences should 
be consigned to the secret custody of your own 
minds and thoughts. 
ness of common affection, let faith in the truth, 
let the honor due to God and to the observance 
of his law continue immovably among you. 
Resume, then, your mutual feelings of friends! ship, 
love, and regard : restore to the people their 
wonted embracings ; and do ye 
ing purified your souls, as it were, once more 
acknowledge one another. For it often happens 
that when a reconciliation is effected by the 
removal of the causes of enmity, friendship 
becomes even sweeter than it was before. 


CHAPTER. LXXILI. 


The Excess of his Pious Concern caused him to | 
shed Tears; and his Intended Journey to the | 


Last was postponed because of These Things. 


“ResroreE me then my quiet days, and un- 
troubled - nights, that the joy of undimmed 
light, the delight of a tranquil life, may hence- 
forth be my portion. Else must I needs 
mourn, with constant tears, nor shall I be able 
to pass the residue of my days in peace. Vor 


As far, then, as 


And now, let the precious: | 


yourselves, hay- | 


|the greater part of the 


while the people of God, whose fellow-servant | 


I am, are thus divided amongst themselves by 
an unreasonable and pernicious spirit of conten- 
tion, how is it possible that I shall be able to 
maintain tranquillity of mind? And I will give 


/which your dissensions have 
!and permit me speedily 
all other peoples rejoicing together, and render 


|the Eastern provinces. 


this behalf. Not long since I had visited Nico- 
media, and intended forthwith to proceed from 
that city to the Hast. It was while I was hasten- 
ing towards you, and had already accomplished 
distance, that the news 
of this matter reversed my plan, that I might 
net be compelled to see with my own eyes that 
which [ felt myself scarcely able even to hear. 
Open then for me henceforward by your unity 
of judgment that road to the regions of the Mast 
closed against me, 
to see yourselves and 
due acknowledgment to God in the language of 
praise and thanksgiving for the restoration of 
general concord and liberty to all.” 


CHAPTER LASIE- 


The Controversy continues without Abatement, 
even after the Receipt of This Letter. 


In this manner the pious empcror endeavored 
by means of the foregoing letter to promote the 
peace of the Church of God. And the excel- 
lent man! to whom it was intrusted performed 
his part not merely by communicating the letter 
itself, but also by seconding the views of him 


HYO SCnteiiny Om MemmS ecm hi avemcalGeadnerll 
| respects a person of pious character. The evil, 
however, was greater than could be remedied 


by a single letter, insomuch that the acrimony 
of the contending parties continually increas sed, 
and the effects of the mischief extended to all 
These things jealousy 
and some evil spirit who looked with an envious 
eye on the prosperity of the Church, wrought. 


1 [Hosius of Cordova, mentioned above, ch. 63. — Bag.) 
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BOOK III. 


CRAP Tig. ie the imperial treasury. They had ordered the 

f inspired records to be burnt and utterly de- 

A Comparison of Constantine's Piely with the stroyed : he decreed that copies of them should 
Wickedness of the Lersecutors. be multiplied, and magnificently adorned‘ at 

the charge of the imperial treasury. They had 
strictly ° forbidden the prelates, anywhere or on 
any occasion, to convene synods; whereas he 
gathered them to his court from every province, 


In this manner that spirit who is the hater of | 
good, actuated by envy at the blessing enjoyed | 
by the Church, continued to raise against her the 
stormy troubles ot intestine discord, in the midst | lreceived them into his palace, and even to his 
of a period of peace and joy. Meanwhile, how- | jy private apartments and thought them worthy 
ever, the divinely-fayored emperor did not) +, share his home and table. They had honored 
slight the duties befitting him, but exhibited in | the demons with offerings ; Constantine exposed 
his whole conduct a direct contrast to those | their error, and continually distributed the now 
atrocities of which the cruel tyrants had been) y.closs materials for sacrifice, to those who would 
Iutely guilty,’ and thus triumphed over every | apply them to a better use. They had ordered 
enemy that opposed him. Tor in the first place, | | oie pagan temples to be sumptuously adorned : 
the tyrants, being themselves alienated from the | 46 yazed to their foundations those of them which 


OO : panty etn ed by wdaee Gommulsion es had been the chief objects of superstitious rever- 
worship of false deities: Constantine convinced | ayce. They had subjected God’s servants to 


mankind by actions as well as words,’ that these ‘the most ignominious punishments: he took 
had but an imaginary existence, and exhorted vengeance on the persecutors, and inflicted on 
them to acknowledge the only true God. They) them just chastisement in the name of God, 
had derided his Christ with words of blaspl 1emy :| while he held the memory of his holy martyrs 
he assumed that as his safeguard ® against which | in constant veneration. ‘hey had driven God's 
they directed their b jlasphemies, and gloried in worshipers from the imperial palaces: he placed 
the symbol of the Saviour’s passion. ‘They had | 11) confidence in them at all times, and knowing 
persecuted and driven from house and home the! inom to be the better disposed and more faithful 
servants of Christ: he recalled them every one, than any beside. They, the victims of avarice, 
and restored them to their native homes. They | voluntarily subjected themselves as it were to 
had covered them with dishonor : he made their | 4,6 pangs of Tantalus: he with royal magnif- 
condition honorable and enviable in the eyes) cence unlocked all his treasures, and distributed 
ofall. They had shamefully plundered and sold | ),;. cifts with rich and high-souled liberality, 
the goods of godly men : Constantine not only They committed countless murders, that they 
replaced this loss, but still further enriched them might plunder or confiscate the wealth of their 
with abundant presents. ‘They had circulated tictims* while throughout the reign of Constan- 
injurious calumnies, through their written ordi- | Heedhe sworder justice hung idle everywhere, 
nances, against the prelates of the Church: he, anq poth people and municipal magistrates ® in 
on the contrary, conferred dignity on these indi- every provence were governed Pathet by pater- 
viduals by personal marks of honor, and by his tal authority ten by any constraining.® Surely 
edicts and statutes raised them to higher distinc- ,__ ove 

tion than before. ‘They had utterly demolished 4 Their bindings were adorned with precious stones according to 


Ced Irenus. Compare Prolegomena, Character, Magnificence, 


and razed to the ground the houses of prayer : 5 [UoAtrevtwy avdpwr, here, apparently, the Decurions, who 
a é 3 : se whic sti existe formed the corporations “ol the cities, and were subject to respon- 
he commanded that those which still existed cite rn burdessoneclhcut, Vike tailhon, Dactne antral 
-should be enlarged, and that new ones should be) Ghap. iy. — dag.| So \ alesius maintains, and has been generally 
if ovet waty rersally followed. “Phough it might be overventuresome 


raised on a mi ignificent scale at the expense of to chanue the translation therefore, it befits the sense better and 


= ee ——— = — | suits the words admirably to apply to the different classes, Pere- 


1 ey contrast wins the ae emperors in Prolegomena, | grini and Cive This distinett m1 did not fully pass awe ay uuul a 
under Life. | tine of inion (Long, art. Crrztes, in Smith, Dict. Gr. ane 
* Fuscbius expressly states that Constantine’s words had little ov: tute), and it seems certain ‘te it Musebius meant this. 7 
feat in conversion, [tis meant here that the success of one who | ‘This above is asort ofresume of the life of Constantine, For 
relied on God itself proved the vanity of idols, ; itis tration of the various facts mentioned, compare the latter thi 
3 ‘This moy perhi tps mean ordered to be inseribed ” or “wrote | of the Churet (/¢story and the various acts and documents in this 


it to be his safeguard.” ‘Vhis form of Bay, is a satisfactory para- Life, Compare also Prolegomena, under £2/¢, and especially under 
phrase i: | Character, Itseems now and then to be like a little homily on 
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520 CONSTANTINE, (ier 


it must seem to all who duly regard these facts, 


to appear, and a light heretofore unknown sud- 
denly to dawn from the midst of darkness on the 
human race: and all must confess that these 
things were entirely the work of God, who raised 
up this pious emperor to withstand the multitude 
of the ungodly. 


CHAPTER’ Ti 


farther Remarks on Constantine's Piety, and 
his Open Testimony to the Sign of the Cross. 


AnpD when we consider that their iniquities 
were without example, and the atrocities which 
they dared to perpetrate against the Church 
such as had never been heard of in any age of 
the world, well might God himself bring before 
us something entirely new, and work thereby 
effects such as had hitherto been never either 
recorded or observed. And what miracle was 
ever more marvelous than the virtues of this 


our emperor, whom the wisdom of God _ has 


vouchsafed as a gift to the human race? Il*or 
truly he maintained a continual testimony to the 
Christ of God with all boldness, and before all 
men; and so far was he from shrinking from an 
open profession of the Christian name, that he 
rather desired to make it manifest to all that 
he regarded this as his highest honor, now im- 
pressing on his face the salutary sign, and now 
glorying in it as the trophy which led him onto 
victory." 


CHAPTER. Lt. 


Of his Picture surmounted by a Cross and hav- 
ing beneath tta Dragon. 


Anp besides this, he caused to be painted on 
a lofty tablet, and set up in the front of the por- 
tico of his palace, so as to be visible to all, a 
representation of the salutary sign placed above 
his head, and below it that hateful and savage 
adversary of mankind, who by means of the 
tyranny of the ungodly had wasted the Church 
of God, falling headlong, under the form of a 
dragon, to the abyss of destruction, or the 
sacred oracles in the books of God’s prophets 
have described him as a dragon and a crooked 
serpent ;' and for this reason the emperor thus 
publicly displayed a painted? resemblance of 
the dragon beneath his own and his children’s 


the glory of having the shoe on the other foot — the glory of having 
done to others what others had done to them, 

1 Note the explicit testimony of Eusebius here, and compare 
Prolegomena, under Av/ ms Characteristics. 

“Especially the book of Revelation, and Isaiah as quoted below. 
z oma by encaustic painting. See Bk. 1, ch. 3, note. — 


Bag. 


y feet, stricken through with a dart, and cast head- 
that a new and fresh era of existence had begun 


long into the depths of the sea. 

In this manner he intended to represent the 
secret adversary of the human race, and to indi- 
eate that he was consigned to the gulf of per- 
dition by virtue of the salutary trophy placed 
above his head. ‘This allegory, then, was thus 


‘conveyed by means of the colors of a picture: 


and I am filled with wonder at the intellectual 
greatness of the emperor, who as if by divine 
inspiration thus expressed what the prophets 
had foretold concerning this monster, saying 
that “God would bring his great and strong 
and terrible sword against the dragon, the flying 
serpent ; and would destroy the dragon that was 
in the sea.”’* ‘This it was of which the emperor 
gave a true and faithful representation in the 
picture above described. 


CHAPTER... IV. 


A Farther Notice of the Controversies ratsed 
in Leeypt by Arius. 


IN such occupations as these he employed 
himself with pleasure: but the effects of that 
envious spirit which so troubled the peace of 
the churches of God in Alexandria, together 
with the Theban and Egyptian schism, con- 
tinued to cause him no little disturbance of 
mind. Tor in fact, in every city bishops were 
engaged in obstinate conflict with bishops, and 
people~rising against people; and almost like 
the fabled Symplegades,! coming into violent 
collision with each other. Nay, some were so 
far transported beyond the bounds of reason as 
to be guilty of reckless and outrageous conduct, 
and even to insult the statues of the emperor. 
This state of things had little power to excite 
his anger, but rather caused in him sorrow of 
spirit; for he deeply deplored the folly thus 
exhibited by deranged men. 


CHAPTER V. 
Of the Disagreement respecting the Celebration 
of Laster. 


Bur before this time another most virulent 
disorder had existed, and long afflicted the 


3 Tsa. xxvil.t. This ts not taken from the Septuagint transla- 
tion, as it corresponds with the Hebrew against the LXX. It differs 
in the word used for“ terrible,” and none of the editions (or at least 
not the Vatican, Holmes and Parsons, Van Ess, or ‘Vischendorf) and 
none of the MSS. cited by Holmes and Parsons, have the phrase ** in 
the sea” as the HIebrew. Grabe has this latter as various reading 
(ed. Bagster, 16", p. 74), but there is hardly a possibility that it is 
the true reading. 

1 The famous rocks in the Fuxtne which were wont to close 
against one another and crush all passing ships, and by which the 
Argo was said (Od, 12, 6g) to be the only ship which ever passed 
in safety. 
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CONSTANTINE. 521 


Church ; I mean the difference respecting the 
salutary feast of Waster.!. For while one party 
asserted that the Jewish custom should be ad- 
hered to, the other affirmed that the exact 
recurrence of the period should be observed, 
without following: the authority of those who 
were in error, and strangers to gospel grace. 

Accordingly, the people being thus in every 
place divided in respect of this,’ and the sacred 
observances of religion confounded for a long 
period (insomuch that the diversity of judgment 
in regard to the time for celebrating one and 
the same feast caused the greatest disagreement 
between those who kept it, some afflicting them- 
selves with fastings and austerities, while others 
devoted their time to festive relaxation), no one 
appeared who was capable of devising a remedy 
for the evil, because the controversy continued 
equally balanced between both parties. ‘To God 
alone, the Almighty, was the healing of these 
differences an easy task ; and Constantine ap- 
peared to be the only one on earth capable of 
being his minister for this good end. lor as 
soon as he was made acquainted with the facts 
which I have described, and perceived that his 
letter to the Alexandrian Christians had failed 
to produce its due effect, he at once aroused 
the energies of his mind, and declared that he 
must prosecute to the utmost this war also 
against the secret adversary who was disturbing 
the peace of the Church. 


CHARTER Vile 
How he ordered a Council to be held at Nicwa, 


‘THEN as if to bring a divine array against this 
enemy, he convoked a_ general council, and 
invited the speedy attendance of bishops from 
all quarters, in letters expressive of the honora- 
ble estimation in which he held them. Nor 
was this merely the issuing of a bare command, 
but the emperor’s good will contributed much 
to its being carried into effect: for he allowed 
some the use of the public means of conveyance, 
while he afforded to others an ample supply of 
horses! for their transport. ‘The place, too, 
selected for the synod, the city Niczea in Bithy- 
nia (named from “Vicfory”), was appropriate 
to the occasion.” As soon then as the imperial 
injunction was generally eee oes, all with 


1 For endless literature of the Pasc hal controversy, compare 
articles 1 in all the religious eneyclopmedias, especially perhaps Steitz, 
in the Schaff-Herzog; and for history and discussion of the question 
itself, see Hensley’s art. Haste, in Smith and Cheetham, (cd. 

2 By some this phrase is joined to the preceding paragraph, — 
strangers... “fin this as in other respects,” and so Bag. trans- 
lates, but the division followed here ts that of //ezn. 

A © Beasts of burden.” 

2-The probably apocryphal version of the summoning letter 
given by Cowper (Sya J/¢se.) from the Syriac gives the reason 
of the choice of Nicwa, ‘the excellent temperature of the air” 
there, 


the utmost willingness hastened thither, as though 
they would outstrip one another in a race; for 
they were impelled by the anticipation of 

happy result to the conference, by the hope of 
enjoying present peace, and the desire of be- 
holding something new and strange in the per- 
son of so admirable an emperor. Now when 


{they were all assembled, it appeared evident that 


the proceeding was the work of God, inasmuch 
as men who had been most widely separated, 
not merely in sentiment, but also personally, 
and by difference of country, place, and nation, 
vere here brought together, and comprised 
within the walls of a single city, forming as it 
were a vast garland of priests, composed of a 
variety of the choicest flowers. 


GisVNIMGIR WAGE. 


Of the General Council, at which Bishops from 
all Nations were Present. 


In effect, the most distinguished of God’s 
ministers from all the churches which abounded 
in Kurope, Lybia,? and Asia were here assem- 
bled. And a single house of prayer, as though 
divinely enlarged, sufficed to contain at once 
Syrians and Cilicians, Pheenicians and Arabians, 
delegates from Palestine, and others from Mgypt ; 
Thebans and Libyans, with those who came 
from the region of Mesopotamia. A Persian 
bishop too was present at this conference, nor 
was even a Scythian found wanting to the mum- 
ber Pontus, Galatia, and Pamphylia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Phrygia, furnished their most 
distinguished prelates; while those who dwelt 
in the remotest districts of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, of Achaia and Epirus, were notwithstand- 
ing in attendance. Even from Spain itself, one 
whose fame was widely spread took his seat as 
an individual in the eh assembly.* The prel- 
ate of the imperial city® was prevented from 
attending by extreme old age; but his presby- 
ters were present, and supplied his place. Con- 
stantine is the first prince of any age who bound 
together such a garland as this with the bond 
of peace, and presented it to his Saviour as a 
thank-offering for the victories he had obtained 
over every foe, thus exhibiting in our own times 
a similitude of the apostolic company. 


1 The standard work on councils is Hefele, Concilfengeschichte, 
available to the Mnulish reader in the translation of Clark, Oxen- 
ham, &e. (dinb. 1872 sq.), a work so thoroughly fundamental that 
a general reference to it will serve as one continuous note to matters 
relating to the councils held under Constantine. 

2 == Afriva. 

9 Tt is noted that this evidence of the presence of foreign bishops 
— ‘missionary bishops,” so to speak —is confirmed by Gelasius 
and also by the roll of the members. 

Hositus of Cordova. — Bag.] 

It has been doubted whe ther Rome or C onstantinople is here 
inte ees The authority of Sozomen and others ts in favor of the 
former. See Mnglish translation, published as one volume of this 
series. — Lag] “Also in this serics, 
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(III. 8. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

That the Assembly was composed, as tn the Acts 
of the Apostles, of Individuals from Various 
Nations. 


Vor it is said! that in the Apostles’ age, there 
were gathered “ devout men from every nation 
under heaven”; among whom were Parthians, 
and Medes, and Mlamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, 


in ligypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene ;| 


and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretans and Arabians. But that assembly 
was less, in that not all who composed it were 
ministers of God; but in the present company, 
the number of bishops exceeded two hundred 
and fifty,’ while that of the presbyters and dea- 
cons in their train, and the crowd of acolytes 
and other attendants was altogether beyond 
computation. 


CHAPTER: TX 


Of the Virtue and clye of the Two Tluntred anid 
Lifty Lishops. 


Or these ministers of God, some were dis- 
tinguished by wisdom and eloquence, others by 
the gravity of their lives, and by patient fortitude 
of character, while others again united in them- 
selves. all these graces.’ ‘There..were among 
them men whose years demanded veneration : 
others were younger, and in the prime of mental 
vigor; and some had but recently entered on 
the course of their ministry. Tor the mainte- 
nance of all ample provision was daily furnished 
by the emperor’s command. 


CHAPTER X. 


Council in the Palace. Constantine, entering, 
took his Seat in the Assembly. 


Now when the appointed day arrived on 
which the council met for the final solution of 
the questions in dispute, cach member was 
present for this in the central building of the 
palace,' which appeared to exceed the rest in 


1 Acts il. 5 sqq. 

2 The number present is given variously as three hundred (Soc- 
rates), three hundred and cighteen (Athanasius, &e.), two lundred 
and seventy (Theodoret), or even two thousand (ef. Hefele), Tt 
has been conjectured that the variation came front the omission of 
names of the Arians (cf. note of Heinichen, Vol. 3, p. 506-507), or 
that ait varicd during the two months and more. 

1'This is the way it is interpreted hy Sozomen, 1,17. The 
phrase, which is literally “of middling character,” is translated by 
Moés. and others as if it meant “ mild” or “ modest,” as if it referred 
in some way to the doctrine of the mean, . 

1 Hence it seems probable that this was the last day of the 
Council; the entire session of which occupicd more than two 


magnitude. On each side of the interior of this 
were many seats disposcd in order, which were 
occupied by those who had been invited to 
attend, according to their rank. As soon, then, 
as the whole assembly had seated themselves 
with becoming orderliness, a general silence 
prevailed, in expectation of the emperor’s arri- 


rval. And first of all, three of his immediate 


family entered in succession, then others also 
preceded his approach, not of the soldiers or 


| guards who usually accompanied him, but only 


friends in the faith. And now, all rising at the 
signal which indicated the emperor's entrance, 
at last he himself proceeded through the midst 
of the assembly, like some heavenly messenger 
of God, clothed in raiment which glittered as it 
were with rays of light, reflecting the glowing 
radiance of a purple robe, and adorned with 
the brilliant splendor of gold and precious 
stones, Such was the external appearance of 
his person; and with regard to his mind, it was 
evident that he was distinguished by piety and 
godly fear. This was indicated by his down- 
cast eyes, the blush on his countenance, and_ his 
gait. Tor the rest of his personal excellencies, 
he surpassed all present in height of stature and 
beauty of form, as well as in majestic dignity 
of mien, and invincible strength and vigor. All 
these graces, united to a suavity of manner, and 
a serenity becoming his imperial station, de- 


;clared the excellence of his mental qualities to 


be above all praise.” .\s soon ‘as he had ad- 


vanced to the upper end of the seats, at first 


}he remained standing, and when a low chair cf 
jwrought gold had been set for him, he waited 


until the bishops had beckoned to him, and 


ithen sat down, and after him the whole assem- 


bly did the same. 


CHOAPTIEN oxi. 


Silence of the Council, after Some Words by the 
the Bishop Leusebius. 


THE bishop who occupied the chief place in 
the right division of the assembly! then rose, 
and, addressing the emperor, delivered a con- 
cise speech, in a strain of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God on his behalf. When he had 
resumed his seat, silence ensued, and all re- 
garded the emperor with fixed attention; on 
which he looked serenely round on the assem- 
bly with a cheerful aspect, and, having collected 
his thoughts, in a calm and gentle tone gave 
utterance to the following words. 


months, and which was originally held in a church, — Bag.| The 
exact dates of the Council are controverted, but it seems that it 
ended August 25, having probably begun June 14. ‘ 

* Compare Prolegomena, under PAysical and Mental Charac- 
teristics. 

1 (The authority of Sozomen and other writers scems to decide 
that this was Musebius himself. — Bag.) 
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CEI ine nt Ts 


Constantine’s Address to aie Council concerning 
Pence 


“Tr was once my chief desire, dearest friends, 
to enjoy the spectacle of your united presence ; 
and now that this desire is fulfilled, I feel my- 
self bound to render thanks to God the universal 
King, because, in addition to all his other bene- 


fits, he has granted me a blessing higher than | 


all the rest, in permitting me to see you not 
only all assembled together, but all united in a 
common harmony of sentiment. I pray there- 
fore that no malignant adversary may henceforth 
interfere to mar our happy state; I pray that, 
now the impious hostility of the tyrants has been 
forever removed by the power of God our 
Saviour, that spirit who delights in evil may 
devise no other means for exposing the divine 
law to blasphemous calumny ; for, in my judg- 
ment, intestine strife within the C hurch of God 
is far more evil and dangerous than any kind 
of war or conflict; and these our differences 


appear to me more grievous than any outward | 
by the will and 


trouble. Accordingly, when, 
with the co-operation of God, I had been vic- 
torious over my enemies, I thought that nothing 
more remained but to render thanks to him, 
and sympathize in the joy of those whom he 
had restored to freedom through my instrumen- 
tality ; as soon as I heard that intelligence which 
I had feast expected to receive, 1 mean the 
news of your dissension, I judged it to be of no 
secondary importance, but with the earnest de- 
sire that a remedy for this evil also might be 
found through my means, I immediately sent 
to require your presence. And now I rejoice 
in beholding your assembly ; but I feel that my 
desires will be most completely fulfilled when I 
can see you all united in one judgment, and 
that common spirit of peace and concord pre- 
vailing amongst you all, which it becomes you, 
as consecrated to the service of God, to com- 
mend to others. Delay not, then, dear friends : 
delay not, ye ministers of God, and faithful ser- 
vants of him who is our common Lord and 
Saviour: begin from this moment to discard 
the causes of that disunion which has existed 
among you, and remove the perplexities of con- 
troversy by embracing the principles of peace 
For by such conduct you will at the same time 
be acting in a manner most pleasing to the 
supreme God, and you will confer an exceeding 


* favor on me who am your fellow-servant.” 


1 The earnest desire of Constantine to promote peace in the 
church makes one judge with leniency the rather arbitrary and very 
mechanical method he often took to secure it, As over against the 
unity? of form: or the unity of compromise, there is one only real 
unity — a unity in the truth, being one in ¢4e Truth. ‘The secret of 
peace is reason with right. 


CHAPTER XII: 


flow he led the Dissenticnt Bishops to Har- 
mony of Sentiment. 


As soon as the emperor had spoken these 
words in the Latin tongue, which another in- 
|terpreted, he gave permission to those who 
| presided in the council to deliver their opinions. 
) On this some began to accuse their neighbors, 
who defended themselves, and recriminated in 
their turn. In this manner numberless asser- 
| tions were put forth by each party, and a violent 
; controversy arose at the very commencement. 
| Notwithstanding this, the emperor gave patient 
| audience to all alike, and received every propo- 
sition with steadfast attention, and by occasion- 
ally assisting the argument of each party in turn, 
he gradually disposed even the most vehement 
disputants to a reconciliation. At the same 
|time, by the affability of his address to all, and 
his use of the Greek language, with which he 
|was not altogether unacquainted, he appeared 
in a truly attractive and amiable light, persuad- 
ing some, convincing others by his reasonings, 
praising those who spoke well, and urging all to 
unity of sentiment, until at last he succeeded in 
bringing them to one mind and judgment re- 
specting every disputed question. 


CHAPTER ALV. 


| OTnanimous Declaration of the Counetl concern- 
ing Luaith, and the Celebration of Laster. 


Tur result was that they were not only united 
as concerning the faith, but that the time for 
the celebration of the salutary feast of Easter 
was agreed on by all. Those points also which 
| were sanctioned by the resolution of the whole 
body were committed to writing, and received 
the signature of each several member.’ Then 
the emperor, believing that he had thus ob- 
tained a second victory over the adversary of 
the Church, proceeded to solemnize a triumphal 
festival in honor of God. 


CHAPILER AV, 


Tlow Constantine entertained the Bishops on the 
* Occasion of his Vicennalia. 


Anour this time he completed the twenticth 
year of his reign.' On this occasion public 
festivals were celebrated by the people of the 
provinces generally, but the emperor himself 
invited and feasted with those ministers of God 


The extant signatures are of doubtful authenticity, Compare 


Liefele, ps2 
z ra Prolegomena, Life. 
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OG, sag, 


whom he had reconciled, and thus offered as it 
were through them a suitable sacrifice to God. 
Not one of the bishops was wanting at the im- 
perial banquet,’ the circumstances of which were 
splendid beyond description. Detachments of 
the body -guard and other troops surrounded 
the eahanis e of the palace with drawn swords, 
and through the midst of these the men of God 
proceeded without fear into the innermost of the 
imperial apartments, in which some were the 
emperor’s own companions at table, while others 
reclined on couches arranged on cither side? 
One might have thought that a picture of 
Christ’s kingdom was thus shadowed forth, and 
a dream rather than reality. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Presents to the Bishops, and Letters to the People 
generally, 


AFTER the celebration of this brilliant festival, 
the emperor courteously received all his guests, 
and generously added to the favors he had 
already bestowed by personally presenting gifts 
to each individual according to his rank. He 
also gave information of the proceedings of the 


synod to those who had not been present, by a} 


letter in his own hand-writing. And this Ietter 
also I will inscribe as it were on some monu- 
ment by inserting it in this my narrative of his 
life. It was as follows : 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Constantines Letter to the Churches respecting 
the Council at Nicwa. 


“CONSTANTINUS AUGUSTUS, to the Churches. 

“ Having had full proof, in the general pros- 
perity of the empire, how great the favor of God 
has been towards us, I have judged that it ought 
to be the first object of my endeavors, that unity 
of faith, sincerity of love, and community of feel- 
ing in regard to the worship of Almighty God, 
might be preserved among the highly favored 
multitude who compose the Catholic Church. 
And, inasmuch as this object could not be etfect- 
ually and certainly secured, unless all, or at 
least the greater number of the bishops were 
to meet together, and a discussion of all partic- 
ulars relating to our most holy religion to take 
place ; for this reason as numerous an assembly 
as possible has been convened, at which I my self 


2 At the risk of seeming trivial in sober and professedly con- 
densed annotation, one cennot help noting that the human nature of 
ancient and modern councils is the same, — much controversy and 
more or less absentecism, but all present at dinner. 

3 For notice of these couches, see Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. 
sint., article Leetica. 


i 


was present, as one among yourselves (and far 
be it from me to deny that which is my greatest 
joy, that Iam your fellow-servant), and every 
question received due and full examination, 
until that judgment which God, who sees an 
things, could approve, and which tended _ to 
unity and concord, was brought to light, so that 
no room was left for further discussion or con- 
troversy in relation to the faith. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tle speaks of their Unanimity respecting the 
Feast of Laster, and against the Practice of 
the Jews. 


“ Ar this meeting the question concerning the 
most holy day of Master was discussed, and it 
was resolved by the united judgment of all pres- 
ent, that this feast ought to be kept by all and 
in every place on one and the same day. For 
what can be more becoming or honorable to us 
than that this feast from which we date our hopes 

of immortality, should be observed unfailingly by 
all alike, according to one ascertained order and 
arrangement? <And first of all, it appeared an 
unworthy thing that in the celebration of this 
most holy feast we should follow the practice of 
the Jews, who have impiously defiled their hands 
with enormous sin, and are, therefore, deservedly 
afilicted with blindness of soul. For we have 
it In our power, if we abandon their custom, to 
prolong the due observance of this ordinance 
to future ages, by a truer order, which we have 
preserved from the very day of the passion 
until the present time. Let us then have noth- 
ing in common with the detestable Jewish 
crowd ; for we have received from our Saviour 
a different way. A course at once legitimate 
and honorable lies open to our most holy relig- 
ion. Beloved brethren, let us with one consent 
adopt this course, and withdraw ourselves from 
all participation in their baseness.’ For their 
boast is absurd indeed, that it is not in our power 
without instruction from them to observe these 
things. For how should they be capable of 
forming a sound judgment, who, since their par- 
ricidal guilt in slaying their Lord, have been 
subject to the direction, not of reason, but of 
ungoverned passion, and are swayed by every 
impulse of the mad spirit that is in them? 
Ilence it is that on this point as well as others 
they have no perception of the truth, so that, 
being altogether ignorant of the true adjust- 
ment of this question, they sometimes celebrate 


t {The idea seems to be (as explained by Valesius) that if they 
joined the Jews in celebrating this feast, they would seem to con- 
sent to thetr crime in erucifying the Lord. — Bag.) He carried out 
we reprobation of the Jews in ‘his actions in discriminating laws at 
least, and perhaps in actual persecuuion. 
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Faster twice in the same year. Why then should 
we follow those who are confessedly in grievous 
error? Surely we shall never consent to keep 
this feast a second time in the same year. But 
supposing these reasons were not of sufficient 
weight, still it would be incumbent on your Sa- 
gacities* to strive and pray continually that the 
purity of your souls may not seem in anything 
to be sullied by fellowship with the customs of 
these most wicked men. We must consider, 
too, that a discordant judgment in a case of 
such importance, and respecting such religious 
festival, is wrong. For our Saviour has left us 
one feast in commemoration of the day of our 
deliverance, I mean the day of his most holy 
passion; and he has willed that his Catholic 
Church should be one, the members of which, 
however scattered in many and diverse places, 
are yet cherished by one pervading spirit, that 
is, by the will of God. And let your Holinesses’ 
sagacity reflect how grievous and scandalous it 
is that on the self-same days some should be 
engaged in fasting, others in festive enjoyment ; 
and again, that after the days of Easter some 
should be present at banquets and amusements, 
while others are fulfilling the appointed fasts. 
It is, then, plainly the will of Divine Providence 
(as I suppose you all clearly see), that this usage 
should receive fitting correction, and be reduced 
to one uniform rule. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


E-xhortation to follow the Example of ‘the 
Greater Part of the World. 


“Since, therefore, it was needful that this 
matter should be rectified, so that we might 
have nothing in common with that nation of 
parricides who slew their Lord: and since that 
arrangement is consistent with propriety which 
is observed by all the churches of the western, 


southern, and northern parts of the world, and 


by some of the eastern also: for these reasons 
all are unanimous on this present occasion in 
thinking it worthy of adoption. And I myself 
have undertaken that this decision should meet 
with the approval of your Sagacities,’ in the 
hope that your Wisdoms? will gladly admit that 
practice which is observed at once in the city 
of Rome, and in Africa; throughout Itaty, and 
in Egypt, in Spain, the Gauls, Britain, Libya, and 
the whole of Greece; in the dioceses of Asia 
and Pontus, and in Cilicia, with entire unity of 


judgment. And you will consider not only that 
the number of churches is far greater in the 
regions [ have enumerated than in any other, 
but also that it is most fitting that all should 
unite in desiring that which sound reason ap- 
| pears to demand, and in avoiding all participa- 
tion in the perjured conduct of the Jews. In 
fine, that I may express my meaning in as few 
words as possible, it has been determined by 
the common judgment of all, that the most holy 
feast of Iaster should be kept on one and the 
jsame day. For on the one hand a discrepancy 
| of opinion on so sacred a question is unbecom- 
ing, and on the other it is surely best to act on 
a decision which is free from strange folly and 
error. 
CHAPTER 

Eexhortation to obey the Decrees of the Council. 


“Receive, then, with all willingness this truly 
Divine injunction, and regard it as in truth the 
eift of God. Tor whatever is determined in the 
holy assemblies of the bishops is to be regarded 
as indicative of the Divine will. As soon, there- 
fore, as you have communicated these proceed- 
|ings to all our beloved brethren, you are bound 
| from that time forward to adopt for yourselves, 
and to enjoin on others the arrangement above 
mentioned, and the due observance of this most 
sacred day; that whenever I come into the 
presence of your love, which I have long de- 
sired, I may have it in my power to celebrate 
the holy feast with you on the same day, and 
may rejoice with you on all accounts, when I 
behold the cruel power of Satan removed by 
Divine aid through the agency of our endeavors, 
while your faith, and peace, and concord every- 
where flourish. God preserve you, beloved 
brethren !” 

‘Yhe emperor transmitted a faithful copy! of 
this letter to every province, wherein they who 
read it might discern as in a mirror the pure 
sincerity of his thoughts, and of his piety toward 
God. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Recommendation to the Bishops, on their Depar- 
ture, to Preserve Harmony. 

Anp now, when the council was on the point 
of being finally dissolved, he summoned all the 
bishops to meet him on an appointed day, and 
on their arrival addressed them in a farewell 


2 gate This word is one of a class of expressions ‘fre- 
quently used by Busebius, and which, being intended as t7tes 0/ 
honor, like “* Excellency,’ &c., should, where possible, be thus 
rendered. In the present instance.it is applicd to the heads of the 
churches collectively. — Ai. | More probably in this case it is vot 
the title, but means ‘ your sagacity.”” 

1 Rather “ sagacity ” and ‘* wisdom.” 


2 [Valesius explains this as referring to the conduct of the Jews 
in professing to acknowledge God as their king, and yet denying 
him by saying, “f We have no king but Cresar.” — nip il 

1 ‘Phis Aer. revards as the correct meaning, although ‘ equally 


valid,” orf authoritative,” has been regarded as possible. 
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speech, in which he recommended them to be 
diligent in the maintenance of peace, to avoid 
contentious disputations, amongst themselves, 
and not to be jealous, if any one of their number 
should appear pre-eminent for wisdom and _ elo- 
quence, but to esteem the excellence of one a 
blessing common to all. On the other hand he 
reminied them that the more gifted should for- 
bear to exalt themselves to the prejudice of 
their humbler brethren, since it is God’s pre- 
rogative to judge of real superiority. Rather 
should they considerately condescend to the 
weaker, remembering that absolute perfection 
In any case is avrare quality indeed. Each, 
then, should be willing to accord indulgence to 
the other for slight offenses, to regard charitably 
and pass over mere human weaknesses ; holding 
mutual harmony in the highest honor, that no 
occasion of mockery might be given by their 
dissensions to those who are ever ready to 
blaspheme the word of God: whom indeed we 
should do all in our power to save, and this 
cannot be unless our conduct seems to them 
attractive. ‘But you aréwell aware'of the fact, 
that testimony is by no means productive of 
blessing to all, since some who hear are glad to 
secure the supply of their mere bodily neces- 
sities, while others court the patronage of their 
superiors ; some fix their affection on those who 
treat them with hospitable kindness, others 
again, being honored with presents, love their 
benefactors in return; but few are they who 
really desire the word of testimony, and rare 
indeed is it to find a friend of truth. 
the necessity of endeavoring to meet the case 
of all, and, physician-like, to administer to each 
that which may tend to the health of the soul, 
to the end that the saving doctrine may be fully 
honored by all. Of this kind was the former 
part of his exhortation ;+ and in conclusion he 
enjoined them to offer diligent supplications to 
God on his behalf. Having thus taken leave of 
them, he gave them all permission to return to 
their respective countries; and this they did 
with joy, and thenceforward that unity of jude- 
ment at which they had arrived in the emperor’s 
presence continued to prevail, and those who 
had long been divided were bound together as 
members of the same body. 


CHAPTER, X X11, 


Tlow he dismissed Some, and wrote Letters to 
: Others; also his Presents, 


Tutt of joy therefore at this success, the 
emperor presented as it were pleasant fruits in 


A Or such were ie injunctions aie h the emperor I: fa espe- 
cially on their consciences,” 


Hence: 


the way of letters to those who had not been 
present at the council. He commanded also 
that ample gifts of money should be bestowed 
on all the people, both in the country and the 
cities, being pleased thus to honor the festive 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his 
reign. 


CHAPTER. XII. 


Tlow he wrote to the Legyptians, exhorting them 
to Peace. 


ANnpD now, when all else were at peace, among 
the Egyptians alone an implacable contention 
still raged,' so as once more to disturb the 
emperor’s tranquillity, though not to excite his 
anger. lor indeed he treated the contend- 
ing parties with all respect, as fathers, nay rather, 
as prophets of God; and again he summoned 
them to his presence, and again patiently acted 
as mediator between them, and honored them 
with gifts, and communicated also the result of 
his arbitration by letter. He confirmed and 
sanctioned the decrees of the council, and 
called on them to strive earnestly for concora, 
and not to distract and rend the Church, but 
to keep before them the thought of God’s judg- 
ment. And these injunctions the emperor sent 
by a letter written with his own hand. 


CHAPTER RAILYV, 


Tlow he wrote Frequent Letters of a Religious 
Character to the Bishops and People. 


Bur besides these, his writings are very numer- 
ous on kindred subjects, and he was the author 
of a multitude of letters, some to the bishops, 
in which he laid injunctions on them tending 
to the advantage of the churches of God; and 
sometimes the thrice blessed one addressed the 
people of the churches generally, calling them 
his own brethren and fellow-servants. But per- 
haps we may hereafter find leisure to collect 
these despatches in a separate form, in order 
that the integrity of our present history may 
not be impaired by their insertion, 


» CHAPTER XXV. 


How he ordered the rection of a Church at 
Jerusalem, in the Holy Place of our Saviour's 


Resurvecuon. 


Arrer these things, the pious emperor ad- 
dressed. himself to another work traly worthy 
of record, in the provine e of Pa destine. What 


1 Continuation of pie! Avie an controversy. 
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then was this work? He judged it incumbent 


‘on him to render the blessed locality of our 
Saviour’s resurrection an object of attraction} 1 


and veneration to all. He issued immediate 
injunctions, therefore, for the erection in that 
spot of a house of prayer: and this he did, not 
on the mere natural impulse of his own mind, 
but being moved in spirit by the Saviour himself. 


CHAPTER -XXV1. 


That the Holy Sepulchre had been covered with 
Rubbish and with Idols by the Ungodly. - 


For it had been in time past the endeavor of 
impious men (or rather let me say of the whole 


sign to the darkness of oblivion that divine mon- 
ument of immortality to which the radiant anvel 
had descended from heaven, and rolled away 
the stone for those who still had stony hearts, 
and who supposed that the living One still lay 
among the dead; and had declared glad tidings 
to the women also, and removed their stony- 
hearted unbelief by the conviction that he whom 
they sought was alive. This sacred cave, then, 
certain impious and godless persons had thought 
to remove entirely from the eyes of men, sup- 
posing in their folly that thus they should be 
able effectually to obscure the truth. Accord- 
ingly they brought a quantity of earth from 
a distance with much labor, and covered the 
entire spot ; then, having raised this to a moder- 
ate height, they paved it with stone, concealing 
the holy cave beneath this massive mound. 
Then, as though their purpose had been effect- 
ually accomplished, they prepare on this founda- 
tion a truly dreadful sepulchre of souls, by 
building a gloomy shrine of lifeless idols to the 
impure spirit whom they call Venus, and offer- 
ing detestable oblations therein on profane and 
accursed altars. For they supposed that their 
object could not otherwise be fully attained, 
than by thus burying the sacred cave beneath 
these foul pollutions. Unhappy men! they 
were unable to comprehend how impossible it 
was that their attempt should remain unknown 
to him who had been crowned with victory over 
death, any more than the blazing sun, when he 
rises above the earth, and holds his wonted 
course through the midst of heaven, is unseen 
by the whole race of mankind. Indeed, his 
saving power, shining with still greater bright- 
ness, rand illumining, not the bodies, but the 
souls of men, was already filling the world with 
the effulgence of its own light. Nevertheless, 
these devices of impious and wicked men against 
the truth had prevailed for a long time, nor had 
any one of the governors, or military command- 


| through the devices of the adversaries, 


Ithe divine 
race of evil spirits through their means), to con- | 


ers, or even of the emperors themselves ever 
yet appeared, with ability to abolish these daring 
impieties, save only that one who enjoyed the 
favor of the King of kings. And now, acting 
as he did under the guidance of the diyine 
Spirit, he could not consent to see the sacred 
spot of which we have spoken, thus buried, 
under 
every kind of impurity, and abandoned to for- 
getfulness and neglect; nor would he yield to 
the malice of those who had contracted this 
guilt, but calling on the divine aid, gave orders 
that the place should be thoroughly purified, 
thinking that the parts which had been most 
polluted by the enemy ought to receive special 
tokens, through his means, of the greatness of 
favor. As soon, then, as his com- 
mands were issued, these engines of deceit were 
cast down from their proud eminence to the 


jvery ground, and the dwelling-places of error, 


with the statues and the evil spirits which they 
represented, were overthrown and utterly de- 
stroyed, 


CHAP TIERS oc V Ed. 


How Constantine commanded the Materials of 
the Ldol Temple, and the Soil ttself, to be re- 
moved ata Distance, 


Nor did the emperor’s zeal stop here; but 
he gave further orders that the materials of what 
was thus destroyed, both stone and_ timber, 
should be removed and thrown as far from the 
spot as possible; and this command also was 
speedily executed. The emperor, however, was 
not satisfied with having proceeded thus far: 
once more, fired with holy ardor, he directed 
that the ground itself should be dug up to a 
considerable depth, and the soil which had been 
polluted by the foul impurities of demon wor- 
ship transported to a far distant place. 


CHAPTER 
Discovery of the Most Holy Sepulchre 


AXVITI. 


Tins also was accomplished without delay. 
But as soon as the original surface of the ground, 
beneath, the covering of earth, appeared, im- 
mediately, and contrary to all expectation, the 
venerable and hallowed monument of our Say- 
iour’s resurrection was discovered. Then indeed 
did this most holy cave present a faithful simili- 


1 On the site of the sepulchre, compare Besant, Sepwcsre, 
the Ffoly, ww Smith and Ghewthe um, 2 (1880), 18S8c-1888. He cis- 
cusses (a) Is the present site that fixed upon by the rat rs of Con- 
stantine? and (46) Was that site certainly or even probably the truce 


also reports of the 
133.4, Pe 420-435 


spot where our Lord was bumed ? Compare 
Palestine Exploration Fund Survey, Zerusalem, 
(Conder), 
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tude of his return to life, in that, after lying 
buried in darkness, it again emerged to light, 
and afforded to all who came to witness the 
sight, a clear and visible proof of the wonders 
of which that spot had once been the scene, a 
testimony to the resurrection of the Saviour 
clearer than any voice could give. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


flow he wrote concerning the Erection of a 
Church, both to the Governors of the Prov- 
mnces, and to the Bishop ALlacarius. 


IMMEDIATELY after the transactions I have 
recorded, the emperor sent forth injunctions 
which breathed a truly pious spirit, at the same 
time granting ample supplies of money, and 
commanding that a house of prayer worthy of 
the worship of God should be erected near the 
Saviour’s tomb on a scale of rich and ‘royal 
greatness. This object he had indeed for some 
time kept in view, and had foreseen, as if by 
the aid of a superior intelligence, that which 
should afterwards come to pass. He laid his 
commands, therefore, on the governors of the 
Eastern provinces, that by an abundant and un- 
sparing expenditure they should secure the 


. | 
completion of the work on a scale of noble and | 


ample magnificence. He also despatched the 
following letter to the bishop who at that time 
presided over the church at Jerusalem, in which 
he clearly asserted the saving doctrine of the 
faith, writing in these terms. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Constantines Letter to Macarius respecting the 
Building of the Church of our Saviour. 


“Vicror Consrantius, Maximus AuGustTus, to 
Macarius. 

“Such is our Saviour’s grace, that no power 
of language seems adequate to describe the 
wondrous circumstance to which I am about to 
refer. Jor, that the monument of his most 
holy Passion, so long ago buried beneath the 
ground, should have remained unknown for so 
long a series of years, until its reappearance to 
his servants now set free through the removal 
of him! who was the common enemy of all, is 
a fact which truly surpasses all admiration. lor 
if all who are accounted wise throughout the 
world were to unite in their endeavors to say 
somewhat worthy of this event, they would be 
unable to attain their object in the smallest 
degree. Indeed, the nature of this miracle as 
far transcends the capacity of human reason as 


1 [Licinius appears to be meant, whose death had occurred A.p. 
326, in which year the alleged discovery of the Lord's sepulehre 
took place. — Bay] 


heavenly things are superior to human affairs. 
or this cause it is ever my first, and indeed 
my only object, that, as the authority of the 
truth is evincing itself daily by fresh wonders, 
so our souls may all become more zealous, with 
all sobriety and earnest unanimity, for the honor 
of the Divine law. I desire, therefore, especially, 
that you should be persuaded of that which I 
suppose is evident to all beside, namely, that I 
have no greater care than how I may best adorn 
with a splendid structure that sacred spot, which, 
under Divine direction, I have disencumbered 
as it were of the heavy weight of foul idol 
worship ; a spot which has been accounted holy 
from the beginning in God’s judgment, but 
which now appears holier still, since it has 
brought to light a clear assurance of our Sav- 
iour’s passion. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


That the PRurildine should surpass all the 
Churches tn the World tn the Beaty of tts 
IVadls, tts Columns, and Marbles. 


“Tr will be well, therefore, for your sagacity 
to make such arrangements and provision of all 
things needful for the work, that not only the 
church itself as a whole may surpass all others 
whatsoever in beauty, but that the details of the 
building may be of such a kind that the fairest 
structures in any city of the empire may be ex- 
celled by this. And with respect to the erection 


.and decoration of the walls, this is to inform you 


that our friend Dracilianus, the deputy of the 
Preetorian Preefects, and the governor of the 
province, have received a charge from us. For 
our pious directions to them are to the effect 
that artificers and laborers, and whatever they 
shall understand from your sagacity to be need- 
ful for the advancement of the work, shall forth- 
with be furnished by their care. And as to the 
columns and marbles, whatever you shall judge, 
after actual inspection of the plan, to be espe- 
cially precious and serviceable, be diligent to 
send information to us in writing, in order that 
whatever quantity or sort of materials we shall 
esteem from your letter to be needful, may be 
procured from every quarter, as required, for it 
is fitting that the most marvelous place in the 
world should be worthily decorated. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


That he instructed the Governors concerning the 
Beautifying of the Roof; also concerning the 
IVorkmen, and Materials, 


“Wrru respect to the ceiling’ of the church, 


1 The word used is the technical camera,” meaning properly a 
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I wish to know from you whether in your judg- 
ment it should be panel-ceiled,? or finished with 
any other kind of workmanship. If the panel 
ceiling be adopted, it may also be ornamented 
with gold. l’or the rest, your Holiness will give 
information as early as possible to the before- 
mentioned magistrates how many laborers and 
artificers, and what expenditure of money is 
required. You will also be careful to send us a 
report without delay, not only respecting the 
marbles and columns, but the paneled ceiling 
also, should this appear to you to be the most 
beautiful form. God preserve you, beloved 
brother !” 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 


How the Church of our Saviour, the New Jeru- 
salem prophesied of in Scripture, was built, 


Tus was the emperor’s letter ; and _ his-direc- 
tions were at once carried into effect. Accord- 
ingly, on the very spot which witnessed the 
Saviour’s sufferings, a new Jerusalem was con- 
structed, over against the one so celebrated of 
old, which, since the foul stain of guilt brought 
on it by the murder of the Lord, had experi- 
enced the last extremity of desolation, the effect 
of Divine judgment on its impious people. It 
was opposite this city that the emperor now 
began to rear a monument to the Saviour’s vic- 
tory over death, with rich and lavish magnifi- 
cence. And it may be that this was that second 
and new Jerusalem spoken of in the predictions 


of the prophets,’ concerning which such abun-' 


dant testimony is given in the divinely inspired 
records, 

First of all, then, he adorned the sacred cave 
itself, as the chief part of the whole work, and 
the hallowed monument at which the angel 
radiant with light had once declared to all that 
regeneration which was first manifested in the 
Saviour’s person. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Description of the Structure of the oly Seput- 
thre. 


Tus monument, therefore, first of all, as the 
chief part of the whole, the emperor’s zealous 


certain style of vaulted ceiling, but here it is perhaps the generic 
ceiling if the specitic word below means panel ceiling. 

2 ‘This is the word for the Lacunaria or panel ceilings, a style of 
ceiling where ‘‘ planks were placed across these beams at certain 
intervals leaving hollow spaces,” ‘‘ which were frequently covered 
with gold and ivory, and sometimes with paintings.’”” Compare 
article Doyzus, in Smith, Dict, Gr. and Rom. Ant. The passage 
may mean either “with respect to the ceiling... whether... 
wainscoted”’ or “with respect to the Camera... whether panel 
ceiled.” P 5 : 

1 (Apparently referring (says Valesius) to Rey. xxi. 2: “ And 
I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God, 
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magnificence beautified with rare columns, and 
profusely enriched with the most splendid deco- 
rations of every kind. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
Description of the Atrium and Porticos. 


THE next object of his attention was a space 
of ground of great extent, and open to the pure 
ar of heaven. ‘This he adorned with a pave- 
ment of finely polished stone, and enclosed it on 
three sides with porticos of great length, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Description of the Walls, Roof, Decoration, and 
Gilding of the Body of the Church. 


Tor at the side opposite to the cave, which 
was the eastern side, the church itself was 
erected ; a noble work rising to a vast height, 
and of great extent both in length and breadth. 
The interior of this structure was floored with 
marble slabs of various colors; while the exter- 
nal surface of the walls, which shone with pol- 
ished stones exactly fitted together, exhibited a 
degree of splendor in no respect inferior to that 
of marble. With regard to the roof, it was 
covered on the outside with lead, as a protec- 
tion against the rains of winter. But the inner 
part of the roof, which was finished with sculp- 
tured panel work, extended in a series of con- 
nected compartments, like a vast sea, over the 
whole church ;' and, being overlaid throughout 
with the purest gold, caused the entire building 
to glitter as it were with rays of light. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Description of the Double Porticos on Either 
Side, and of the Three Eastern Gates. 


BeEsIpEs this were two porticos on each side, 
with upper and lower ranges of pillars,’ corre- 
sponding in length with the church itself; and 
these also had their roofs ornamented with gold. 
Of these porticos, those which were exterior to 
the church were supported by columns of great 
size, while those within these rested on piles® of 


out of heaven,” &c.; an extraordinary, nay, almost ludicrous appli- 
cation of Scripture, though perhaps characteristic of the author’s 
ave.—Zag.}| And it may be said characteristic of Eusebius him- 
self, for it is not his only sin in this regard. f 

1 Tt would seem from this description that the paneling was like 
that of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, a horizontal surface rather 
than the pointed roof paneled. 

1 Whether this means two series, one underground and one 
above (Jfo/c, and many), or not, is fully discussed by Heinichen in 
a separate note (Asedins, vol. 3, p. 520-521). , 

2 (These inner porticos seem to have rested on massy piles, 
because they adjoined the sides of the church, and had to bear its 
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stone beautifully adorned on the surface. Three 
gates, placed exactly east, were intended to re- 
ceive the multitudes who entered the church. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Description of the Hemisphere, the Twelve Cot- 


umns, and their Bowls. 


Opposite these gates the crowning part of the 
whole was the hemisphere,! which rose to the 
very summit of the church. ‘This was encircled 
by twelve columns (according to the number of 
the apostles of our Saviour), having their capitals 
embellished with silver bowls of great size, which 
the emperor himself presented as a_ splendid 
offering to his God. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Description of the Inner Court, the Arcades, 
and Porches. 


In the next place he enclosed the atrium, 
which occupied the space leading to the en- 
trances in front of the church. This compre- 
hended, first the court, then the porticos on 
each side, and lastly the gates of the court. Af 
ter these, in the midst of the open market-place,! 
the general entrance-gates, which were of exqui- 
site workmanship, afforded to passers-by on the 
outside a view of the interior which could not 
fail to inspire astonishment. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Of the Number of his Offerings. 


Tuis temple, then, the emperor erected as a 
conspicuous monument of the Saviour’s resur- 
rection, and embellished it throughout on an 
imperial scale of magnificence. He further 
enriched it with numberless offerings of inex- 
pressible beauty and various materials, — gold, 
silver, and precious stones, the skillful and elab- 
orate arrangement of which, in regard to their 
magnitude, number, and variety, we have not 
leisure at present to describe particularly.’ 


roof, which was loftier than any of the rest.—#ag.| Translated 
by Mo/z. “ Quadrangular supports.” “In Architecture @ endyc 
mass of building, to serve for bearings.” — Liddell and Scott, 

1 [Apparently, the altar, which was of a hemisphencal, or rather 
hemicylindrical form. — Bag.] Also a much-discussed question. 
Compare Heinichen, vol. 3, p. 521-522. 

1 (In front of the larger churches there was generally a street, 


- or open space, where a market was held on the festival of the Mar- 


tyr to whom the church was dedicated. Regard was also had, in 
pe arrangement, to architectural effeet, the ohject being that noth- 
ing should interfere with the yiew of the front of the church, } ve 
Valesius #2 loc. — Bag. | 

1 Some idea of various features of this building may be gathered 
from the cuts and deseriptions of other basilicas in Veryusson, ///s- 
tory of slrchitecture, t (1874), qoo sq.; Liibke, Geschichte der 
Architektur, + (Lpg. 1875), 229 sq.; Langl.’s sertes of Bilder sur 
Geschichte, Se. 
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CHAPTER «XD 


Of the Erection of Churches in Bethlehem, ana 
on the Mount of Olives. 


IN the same country he discovered other 
places, venerable as being the localities of two 
sacred caves: and these also he adorned with 
lavish magnificence. In the one case, he ren- 
dered due honor to that which had been the 
scene of the first manifestation of our Saviour’s 
divine presence, when he submitted to be bor 
in mortal flesh ; while in the case of the second 
cavern he hallowed the remembrance of his 
ascension to heaven from the mountain top. 
And while he thus nobly testified his reverence 
for these places, he at the same time eternized 
the memory of his mother,’ who had been the 
instrument of conferring so valuable a benefit 
on mankind. 


CHAPTER AL: 


That the Empress Helena, Constantine's 
Mother, having visited this Locality for De- 
vottonal Purposes, built these Churches. 


For she, having resolved to discharge the 
duties of pious devotion to the God, the King 
of kings, and feeling it incumbent on her to 
render thanksgivings with prayers on behalf 
both of her own son, now so mighty an emperor, 
and of his sons, her own grandchildren, the 
divinely favored Ceesars, though now advanced 
in years, yet gifted with no common deerce of 
wisdom, had hastened with youthful alacrity to 
survey this venerable land; and at the same 
time to visit the eastern provinces, cities, and 
people, with a truly imperial solicitude. As 
soon, then, as she had rendered due reverence 
to the ground which the Saviour’s feet had 
trodden, according to the prophetic word which 
says * “ Let us worship at the place whereon his 
fect have stood,” she immediately bequeathed 
the fruit of her piety to future generations. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A Farther Notice of the Churches at Bethlehem. 


Por without delay she dedicated two churches 
to the God whom she adored, one at the grotto 
which had been the scene of the Saviour’s birth ; 
the other on the mount of his ascension.  l’or 


1 Compare Prolegomena, p.4tte ; , 

1 Compare Wordsworth, //e/ea, in Smith and Wace, Jct. 2 
(1880), 881 sq. ‘Vhat she was made empress is shown also by the 
coins. Cf. coins in Mekhel. : « 

2 (Ps. exxxi. 7. Septuagint, — Bag] Engl. Vers. exxxil. 7, 
“We will worship at his footstool.’? 
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he who was “ God with us” had submitted to be 
born even in a cave! of the earth, and the 
place of his nativity was called Bethlehem by 
the Hebrews. Accordingly the pious empress 
honored with rare memorials the scene of her 
travail who bore this heavenly child, and beauti- 
fied the sacred cave with all possible splendor. 


The emperor himself soon after testified his |. 


reverence for the spot by princely offerings, and 
added to his mother’s magnificence by costly 
presents of silver and gold, and embroidered 
hangings. And farther, the mother of the em- 
peror raised a stately structure on the Mount of 
Olives also, in memory of his ascent to heaven 
who is the Saviour of mankind, erecting a sacred 
church and temple on the very summit of the 
mount. And indeed authentic history informs 
us that in this very cave the Saviour imparted 
his secret revelations to his disciples? And 
here also the emperor testified his reverence for 
the King of kings, by diverse and costly offer- 
ings. Thus did Helena Augusta, the pious 
mother of a pious emperor, erect over the two 
mystic caverns these two noble and beautiful 
monuments of devotion, worthy of everlasting 
remembrance, to the honor of God her Saviour, 
and as proofs of her holy zeal, recciving from 
her son the aid of his imperial power. Nor 
was it long ere this aged woman reaped the due 
reward of her labors. After passing the whole 
period of her life, even to declining age, in the 
greatest prosperity, and exhibiting both in word 
and deed abundant fruits of obedience to the 
divine precepts, and having enjoyed in conse- 
quence an easy and tranquil existence, with un- 
impaired powers of body and mind, at length 
she obtained from God an end befitting her 
pious course, and a recompense of her good 
deeds even in this present life. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Of Slelena’s Generosity and Beneficent Acts. 


For on the occasion of a circuit which she 
made of the eastern provinces, in the splendor 
of imperial authority, she bestowed abundant 
proofs of her liberality as well on the inhabitants 
of the several cities collectively, as on individ- 
uals who approached her, at the same time that 
she scattered largesses among the soldiery with 
a liberal hand. But especially abundant were 


1 (Literally, beneath the carth. Tt seems to have been charac- 


“teristic of the age of Musebius to invest the more prominent cireum- 


stances connected with the Lord’s life on earth with a degree of 
romance and mystery equally inconsistent with Scripture and with 
probability, It is obvious that Seripture furnishes no authority for 
the caves vither of the nativity or ascension, See ch, qty supra. — 
Basy.| Compare discussion by Andrews, Cave of the Nattorty in 
his Lrfe efour Lord (N. Y.), 77-83. : F . 

2 [Alluding, probably, to the discourse in Matt, xxiv., delivered 
by our Lord to the disciples on the Mount of Olives, — Rag.) 


the gifts she bestowed on the naked and unpro- 
tected poor. ‘lo some she gave money, to 
others an ample supply of clothing: she liber- 
ated some from imprisonment, or from the bitter 
servitude of the mines; others she delivered 
from unjust oppression, and others again, she 
restored from exile, 


CHATTER LV. 


flelena’s Pious Conduct in the Churches. 


Witurtr, however, her character derived luster 
from such deeds as I have described, she was 
far trom neglecting personal piety toward God.! 
She might be seen continually frequenting his 
Church, while at the same time she adorned the 
houses of prayer with splendid offerings, not 
overlooking the churches of the smallest cities. 
In short, this admirable woman was to be seen, 
in simple and modest attire, mingling with the 
crowd of worshipers, and testifying her devotion 
to God by a uniform course of pious conduct. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


TTow she made her IVill, and died at the Age of 
Lighty Years. 


Anp when at length at the close of a long life, 
she was called to inherit a happier lot, having 
arrived at the eightieth year of her age, and be- 
ing very near the time of her departure, she 
prepared andl executed her last will in favor of 
her only son, the einperor and sole monarch of 
the world, and her grandchildren, the Czesars 
his sons, to whom severally she bequeathed 
whatever property she possessed in any part of 
the world. Waving thus made her will, this 
thrice blessed woman died in the presence of 
her illustrious son, who was in attendance at 
her side, caring for her and held her hands: so 
that, to those who rightly discerned the truth, 
the thrice blessed one seemed not to die, but to 
experience a real change and transition from an 
earthly to a heavenly existence, since her soul, 
remoulded as it were into an incorruptible and 
angelic essence,' was received up into her Sav- 
iour’s presence. 


1 According to some apocryphal accounts Constantine owed his 
conversion to his mother (compare the apocryphal letters mentioned 
under Iio-7é/gs, in the Prolegomena), but Eusebius, below (ch. 
47), seems to reverse the fact. : i ao 

1 [These words seem to savor of Origen’s doctrine, to whic h 


Eusebius was much addicted. Origen believed that, in the resur- 
rection, bodies would be changed into souls, and souls into angels, 
according to the testimony of Jerome, See Valesius 2 loc. — Hag.| 

2 ‘The date of [felena’s death is usually placed in 327 or 328. 
Compare Wordsworth, Le, Since she was cighty years old at the 


time of her death she must have been about twenty-five when Con- 
stantine was born. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


(HI. 47, 


CHAPTER “XLVIii 


Flow Constantine buried his Mother, and how 
he honored her during her Life. 


Her body, too, was honored with special 
tokens of respect, being escorted on its way to 
the imperial city by a vast train of guards, and 
there deposited in a royal tomb. Such were 
the last days of our emperor’s mother, a person 
worthy of being had in perpetual remembrance, 
both for her own practical piety, and because 
she had given birth to so extraordinary and ad- 
mirable an offspring. And well may his char- 
acter be styled blessed, for his filial piety as well 
as on other grounds. He rendered her through 
his influence so devout a worshiper of God, 
(though she had not previously been such,) 
that she seemed to have been instructed from 
the first by the Saviour of mankind : and_ besides 
this, he had honored her so fully with imperial 
dignities, that in every province, and in the very 
ranks of the soldiery, she was spoken of under 
the titles of Augusta and empress, and her like- 
ness was impressed on golden coins.' He had 
even granted her authority over the imperial 
treasures, to use and dispense them according 
to her own will and discretion in every case: 
for this enviable distinction also she received at 
the hands of her son. Hence it is that among 
the qualities which shed a luster on his memory, 
we may rightly include that surpassing degree of 
filial affection whereby he rendered full obedi- 
ence to the Divine precepts which enjoin due 
honor from children to their parents. In this 
manner, then, the emperor executed in Palestine 
the noble works I have above described: and 
indeed in every province he raised new churches 
on a far more imposing scale than those which 
had existed before his time. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


How he built Churches in Honor of Martyrs, 
and abolished Idolatry at Constantinople. 


Anp being fully resolved to distinguish the 
city which bore his name with especial honor, 
he embellished it with numerous sacred edifices, 
both memorials of martyrs on the largest scale, 
and other buildings of the most splendid kind, 
not only within the city itself, but in its vicinity : 
and thus at the same time he rendered honor 

“to the memory of the martyrs, and consecrated 
his city to the martyrs’ God. Being filled, too, 
with Divine wisdom, he determined to purge 


1 Compare note above. Tt is said (Wordsworth) that while sil- 
ver and copper coins have been found with her name, none of gold 
have yet come to light. 


the city which was to be distinguished by his 
own name from idolatry of every kind, that 
henceforth no statues might be worshiped there 
in the temples of those falsely reputed to be 
gods, nor any altars defiled by the pollution of 
blood: that there might be no sacrifices con- 
sumed by fire, no demon festivals, nor any of 
the other ceremonies usually observed by the 
superstitious. 


CHAPTER, XUIX. 


Lepresentation of the Cross in the Palace, and 
Of Daniel at the Public Fountains. 


On the other hand one might see the foun- 
tains in the midst of the market place graced 
with figures representing the good Shepherd, 
well known to those who study the sacred ora- 
cles, and that of Daniel also with the lions, 
forged in brass, and resplendent with plates of 
gold. Indeed, so large a measure of Divine 
love possessed the emperor’s soul, that in the 


‘principal apartment of the imperial palace itself, 


on a vast tablet! displayed in the center of its 
gold-covered paneled ceiling, he caused the sym- 
bol of our Saviour’s Passion to be fixed, composed 
of a variety of precious stones richly inwrought 
with gold. This symbol he seemed to have 
intended to be as it were the safeguard of the 
empire itself. 


CHAPTER L. 


That he erected Churches in Nicomedia, and in 
Other Cities. 


Havinc thus embellished the city which bore 
his name, he next distinguished the capital of 
Bithynia? by the erection of a stately and mag- 
nificent church, being desirous of raising in this 
city also, in honor of his Saviour and at his 
own charges, a memorial of his victory over his 
own enemies and the adversaries of God. He 
also decorated the principal cities of the other 
provinces with sacred edifices of great beauty ; 
as, for example, in the case of that metropolis 
of the East which derived its name from An- 
tiochus, in which, as the head of that portion 
of the empire, he consecrated to the service of 
God a church of unparalleled size and beauty. 
The entire building was encompassed by an en- 
closure of great extent, within which the church 
itself rose to a vast elevation, being of an oc- 
tagonal form, and surrounded on all sides by 


1 Perhaps the largest “panel.” The restored church of St. Paul, 


outside the walls at Rome, has a paneled ceiling with a yery large 
central panel, — ] . ot 
1 | Nicomedia, where Constantine had besieged Licinius, and 


compelled him to surrender; in memory of which event he built this 
church, — Hag: | 
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many chambers, courts, and upper and lower 
apartments ; the whole richly adorned with a 
profusion of gold, brass, and other materials of 
the most costly kind. 


CEA Pie hae le 
Thathe ordered a Church to be built at Mambre. 


Suc was the principal sacred edifices erected 
by the emperor’s command. But having heard 
that the self-same Saviour who erewhile had 
appeared on earth? had in ages long since past 
afforded a manifestation of his Divine presence 
to holy men of Palestine near the oak of Mambre,” 
he ordered that a house of prayer should be built 
there also in honor of the God who had thus 
appeared. Accordingly the imperial commis- 
sion was transmitted to the provincial governors 
by letters addressed to them individually, enjoin- 
ing a speedy completion of the appointed work. 
He sent moreover to the writer of this history 
an cloquent admonition, a copy of which [ think 
it well to insert in the present work, in order to 
convey a just idea of his pious diligence and 
zeal. To express, then, his displeasure at the 
evil practices which he had heard were usual in 
the place just referred to, he addressed me in 
the following terms. 


CHAPTER, LII. 


Constantine's Letter to Eusebius concerning 
Mambre. 


“ Vicror CONSTANTINUS, MAximus AuGustus, 
to Macarius, and the rest of the bishops in 
Palestine.’ 

“ One benefit, and that of no ordinary impor- 
tance, has been conferred on us by my truly 
pious mother-in-law,’ in that she has made 
known to us by letter that abandoned folly of im- 
pious men which has hitherto escaped detection 


1 This doctrine, which appears again and again in Busebius and 
in Constantine, has a curiously interesting bearing at present theo- 
logical controversies in America, and England. for that matter. It 
may be called the doctrine of the ** eternal Christ,” as over against 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ essential Christ,” or that which seems to inake 
his existence begin with his incarnation— the * historical Christ.” 
He had historical existence from the beginning, both as the indwell- 
ing and as the objective, and one might venture to think that advo- 
cates of these two views could find a meeting-ground, or solution of 
difficulty at least, in this phrase which represents him who was in 
the beginning with God and is and ever shall be, who has made all 
things which haye been made, and is in all parts of the universe and 


“the world, among es and Gentiles. 


1 yersion in this passage (Gen. xviii. 1), and 


2 (The Englis c 


others, has ‘plains,’ though the Septuagint and ancient inter- 
preters generally render it, as here, by ‘* oak,” some by “ terebinth 
(turpentine tree), the Vulgate by “ convallis.” — Bagy.] The Re- 
vised Version (188-1885) has “ oaks.” 

1 The writer of this history says the letter was addressed to him, 
while it is really to Macarius. On this ground the Buscbian author- 
ship of the book has been challenged, but of course Eusebius ts 
among “ the rest of the bishops.” ; 

2 | Eutropia, mother of his empress Pausta,— Bag.) 


by you: so that the criminal conduct thus over- 
looked may now through our means obtain fitting 
correction and remedy, necessary though ardy. 
For surely it is a grave impiety indeed, that holy 
places should be defiled by the stain of unhal- 
lowed impurities. What then is this, dearest 
brethren, which, though it has eluded your 
sagacity, she of whom I speak was impelled by 
a pious sense of duty to disclose? 


CHAPTER MELT, 


That the Saviour appeared in this Place to 
Abraham. 


“SHE assures me, then, that the place which 
takes its name from the oak of Mambre, where 
we find that Abraham dwelt, is defiled by certain 
of the slaves of superstition in every possible 
way. She declares that idols' which should be 
utterly destroyed have been erected on the site 
of that tree ; that an altar is near the spot ; and 
that impure sacrifices are continually performed. 
Now since it is evident that these practices are 
equally inconsistent with the character of our 
times, and unworthy the sanctity of the place 
itself, | wish your Gravities * to be informed that 
the illustrious Count Acacius, our friend, has re- 
ceived instructions by letter from me, to the 
effect that every idol which shall be found in 
the place above-mentioned shall immediately 
be consigned to the flames; that the altar be 
utterly demolished ; and that if any one, after 
this our mandate, shall be guilty of impiety of 
any kind in this place, he shall be visited with 
condign punishment, The place itself we have 
directed to be adorned with an unpolluted struc- 
ture, I mean a church; in order that it may 
become a fitting place of assembly for holy men. 
Meantime, should any breach of these our com- 
mands occur, it should be made known to our 
clemency without the least delay by letters from 
you, that we may direct the person detected to 
be dealt with, as a transgressor of the law, in 
the severest manner. For you are not ignorant 
that the Supreme God first appeared to Abra- 
ham, and conversed with him, in that place. 
There it was that the observance of the Divine 
law first began; there first the Saviour himself, 
with the two angels, vouchsafed to Abraham a 
manifestation of his presence; there God first 
appeared to men; there he gave promise to 
Abraham concerning his future seed, and straight- 
way fulfilled that promise ; there he foretold that 
he should be the father of a multitude of nations. 


1 [These objects of idolatrous worship were probably figures in- 
tended to represent the anyels who had appeared to Abraham. — 
Beag.| More probably they were some form of images obscencly 
worshiped. 

2 Better © Reverences,” and so throughout. 
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For these reasons, it seems to me right that this 
place should not only be kept pure through your 
diligence from all defilement, but restored also to 
its pristine sanctity ; that nothing hereafter may 
be done there except the performance of fitting 
service to him who is the Almighty God, and our 
Saviour, and Lord of all. And this service it is 
incumbent on you to care for with due attention, 
if your Gravities be willing (and of this I feel 
confident) to gratify my wishes, which are espe- 
cially interested in the worship of God. May 
he preserve you, beloved brethren !” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Destruction of Idol Temples and Images every- 
where. 


ALL these things the empcror diligently per- 
formed to the praise of the saving power of 
Christ, and thus made it his constant aim to 
glorify his Saviour God. On the other hand he 
used every means to rebuke the superstitious 
errors of the heathen. Hence the entrances of 
their temples in the several citics were Icft cx- 
posed to the weather, being stripped of their 
doors at his command ; the tiling of others was 
removed, and their roofs destroyed. I*rom others 
again the venerable statues of brass, of which 
the superstition of antiquity had boasted for 
along series of years, were exposed to view in 
all the public places of the imperial city: so 
that here a Pythian, there a Sminthian Apollo, 
excited the contempt of the behohler: while 
the Delphic tripods were deposited in the hip- 
podrome and the Muses of Helicon in the palace 
itself. In short, the city which bore his name 
was everywhere filled with brazen statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship, which had been 
dedicated in every province, and which the 
deluded victims of superstition had long vainly 
honored as gods with numberless victims and 
burnt sacrifices, though now at length they learnt 
to renounce their error, when the 
up the very objects of their worship to be the 
ridicule and sport of all beholders. With regard 
to those images which were of gold, he dealt 
with them in a different manner. For as soon 
as he understood that the ignorant multitudes 
were inspired with a vain and childish dread of 
these bugbears of error, wrought in gold and 
silver, he judged it right to remove these also, 
like stumbling-stones thrown in the way of men 
walking in the dark, and henceforward to open 
a royal road, plain and unobstructed to all. 
Having formed this resolution, he considered 
no soldiers or military force of any sort needful 
for the suppression of the evil: a few of his 
own friends sufficed for this service, and these 


emperor held | 


he sent by a simple expression of his will to visit 
each several province. Acc ordingly, sustained 
by confidence in the emperor’s pious intentions 
and, their own personal devotion to God, they 
passed through the midst of numberless ‘Gibe 
and nations, abolishing this ancient error jn 
every.city and country. They ordered the 
priests themselves, amidst general laughter and 
scorn, to bring their gods “from their dark re- 
cesses to the light of day: they then stripped 
them of their ornaments, and exhibited to the 
gaze of all the unsightly reality which had been 
hidden beneath a painted exterior. Lastly, what- 
ever part of the material appeared valuable they 
scraped off and melted in the fire to prove its 
worth, after which they secured and set apart 
whatever they judged needful for their purpose, 
leaving to the superstitious worshipers that 
which was altogether useless, as a memorial of 
their shame. Meanwhile our admirable prince 
was himself engaged in a work similar to what 
we have de scribed. lor at the same time that 
these costly images of the dead were stripped, 
as we have said, of their precious materials, he 
also attacked those composed of brass ; causing 
those to be dragged from their places with ropes 
and as it were carried away captive, whom the 
dotage of mythology had esteemed as gods. 


(ClaUNIPIMIIR. UWS 


Overthrow of an Idol Temple, and Abolition 
of Licentious Practices, at Aphaca in Pha- 
nicl. 


Tre emperor’s next care was to kindle, as it 
were, 2 brilliant torch, by the light of which he 
directed his imperial gaze around, to see if any 
hidden vestiges of error might still exist. And 
as the keen- sighted eagle in its heavenward flight 
is able to descry from its lofty height the most 
distant objects on the earth, so did he, while 
residing in the imperial palace of his own fair 
city, discover as from a watch-tower a hidden 
and fatal snare of souls in the province of Pha- 
nicia. ‘This was a grove and temple, not situ- 
ated in the midst of any city, nor in any public 
place, as for splendor of effect is generally the 
case, but apart from the beaten and frequented 
road, at’Aphaca, on part of the summit of Mount 
Lebanon, and dedicated to the foul demon known 
by the name of Venus. It was a school of 
wickedness for all the votaries of impurity, and 
such as destroyed their bodies with effeminacy. 
Ilere men undeserving of the name forgot the 
dignity of their sex, and propitiated the demon 
by their effeminate conduct; here too unlawful 
commerce of women and adulterous intercourse, 
with other horrible and infamous practices, were 
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perpetrated in this temple as in a place beyond 
the scope and restraint of lav. Meantime these 


evils remained unchecked by the presence of 


any observer, since no one of fair character 
ventured to visit such scenes. These proceed- 
ings, however, could not escape the vigilance of 
our august emperor, who, having himself in- 
spected them with characteristic forethought, 
and judging that such a temple was unfit for the 
light of heaven, gave orders that the building 
with its offerings should be utterly destroyed. 
Accordingly, in obedience to the imperial com- 
mand, these engines of an impure superstition 
were immediately abolished, and the hand of 
military force was made instrumental in purg- 
ing the place. And now those who had hereto- 
fore lived without restraint learned self-control 
through the emperor’s threat of punishment, as 
likewise those superstitious Gentiles wise in their 
own conceit, who now obtained experimental 
proof of their own folly. 


COAP TER LNvd. 


Destruction of the Temple of A:sculapius at 
Aige. 


lor since a wide-spread error of these pre- 
tenders to wisdom concerned the demon wor- 
shiped in Cilicia, whom thousands regarded 
with reverence as the possessor of saving and 
healing power, who sometimes appeared to those 
who passed the night in his temple, sometimes 
restored the diseased to health, though on the 
contrary he was a destroyer of souls, who drew 
his easily deluded worshipers from the true 
Saviour to involve them in impious error, the 
emperor, consistently with his practice, and de- 
sire to advance the worship of him who is at 
once a jealous God and the true Saviour, gave 
directions that this temple also should be razed 
to the ground. In prompt obedience to this 
command, a band of soldiers laid this building, 
the admiration of noble philosophers, prostrate 
in the dust, together with its unseen inmate, 
neither demon nor god, but rather a deceiver 
of souls, who had seduced mankind for so long 
a time through various ages. And thus he who 
had promised to others deliverance from misfor- 
tune and distress, could find no means for his 
own security, any more than when, as is told in 
myth, he was scorched by the lightning’s stroke.” 
Our emperor’s pious de cds, however, had in them 
nothing fabulous or feigned ; but by virtue of 
the manifested power of his Saviour, this temple 


“as. well as others was so utterly overthrown, that 


not a vestige of the former follies was left 
behind. 


CHAPTER ML VIL 


flow the Gentiles abandoned Ilol Worship, and 
turned to the Knowledge of Goi. 


Hence it was that, of those who had bcen 
the slaves of superstition, when they saw with 
their own eyes the exposure of their delusion, 
and beheld the actual ruin of the temples and 
images in every place, some applied themselves 
to the saving doctrine of Christ ; while others, 
though they declined to take this step, yet repro- 
bated the folly which they had received from 
their fathers, and laughed to scorn what they 
had so long been accustomed to regard as gods. 
Indeed, what other feelings could possess their 
minds, when they witnessed De thorough un- 
cleanness concealed beneath the fair cxterior of 
the objects of their aeoes 3eneath this 
were found either the bones of dead men or 
dry skulls, fraudulently adorned by the arts of 
magicians, or filthy rags full of abominable im- 
purity, or a bundle of hay or stubble. On sce- 
ing all these things heaped together within their 
lifeless images, they denounced their fathers’ 
extreme folly and their own, ee ly when 
neither in ne secret recesses of the temples 
nor in the statues themselves could any inmate 


| be found ; neither demon, nor utterer of oracles, 


neither god nor prophet, as they had heretofore 
supposed: nay, not even a dim and shadowy 
phantom could be seen. Accordingly, every 
gloomy cavern, every hidden recess, afforded easy 
access to the emperor’s cmissaries: the inacces- 
sible and secret chambers, the innermost shrines 
of the temples, were trampled by the soldiers’ 
feet ; and thus the mental blindness which had 
prevailed for so many ages over the gentile 
world became clearly apparent to the eyes of 
all. 


CHAPTER BViIiI: 


Tlow he destroved the Temple of Venus at Helt- 
opolts, and built the First Church tn that 
City. 

SucH actions as I have described may well be 
reckoned among the emperor’s noblest achieve- 
ments, as also the wise arrangements which he 
made respecting each particular province. We 
may instance the Phcenician city Heliopolis, in 
which those who dignify licentious pleasure with 
a distinguishing title of honor, had permitted 
their wives and daughters to commit shameless 
fornication. But now a new statute, breathing 
the very spirit of modesty, proceeded from the 
emperor, which peremptorily forbade the con- 


1 (On the coast of Cilicia, near Issus. — Bag.) . 
By Jupiter, for restoring Iippolytus to life, at Diana's re- 
quest. — Bag.) 


1 T faeh patie rre Birne (aan ed by al., 1709, Rag., “sto ‘len 
by impostors.”  Stroth has “ impiously employed for magicians’ 
arts.” 
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tinuance of former practices. And besides this, 
he sent them also written exhortations, as though 
he had been especially ordained by God for this 
end, that he might instruct all men in the prin- 
ciples of chastity. Hence, he disdained not to 
communicate by letter even with these persons, 
urging them to seek diligently the knowledge 
of God. At the same time he followed up his 
words by corresponding deeds, and erected even 
in this city a church of great size and magnifi- 
cence: so that an event unheard of before in 
any age, now for the first time came to pass, 
namely, that a city which had hitherto been 
wholly given up to superstition now obtained 
the privilege of a church of God, with presby- 
ters and deacons, and its people were placed 
under the presiding care of a bishop conse- 
crated to the service of the supreme God. And 
further, the emperor, being anxious that here 
also as many as possible might be won to the 
truth, bestowed abundant provision for the ne- 
cessities of the poor, desiring even thus to 
invite them to seek the doctrines of salvation, 
as though he were almost adopting the words of 
him who said, “Whether in pretense, or in 
truth, let Christ be preached.” ! 


CHAPTER LIX. 
Of the Disturbance at Antioch by Lustathius. 


In the midst, however, of the general happi- 
ness occasioned by these events, and while the 
Church of God was every where and every way 
flourishing throughout the empire, once more 
that spirit of envy, who ever watches for the 
ruin of the good, prepared himself to combat 
the greatness of our prosperity, in the expecta- 
tion, perhaps, that the emperor himself, pro- 
voked by our tumults and disorders, might 
eventually become estranged from us. Accord- 
ingly, he kindled a furious controversy at Anti- 
och, and thereby involved the church in that 
place i in a series of tragic calamities, which had 
well-nigh occasioned the total overthrow of the 
city. The members of the Church were divided 
into two opposite parties; while the people, 
including even the magistrates and _ soldiery, 
were roused to such a pitch, that the contest 
would have been decided by the sword, had not 
the watchful providence of God, as well as dread 
of the emperor’s displeasure, controlled the fury 
of the multitude. On this occasion, too, the 
emperor, acting the part of a preserver and phy- 
sician of souls, applied with much forbearance 
the remedy of persuasion to those who needed 
it. He gently pleaded, as it were by an em- 
bassy, with his people, sending among them one 


1 Phil... 18, But “is prez sched” not ‘f let Chast be preached.” 


of the best approved and most faithful of those 
who were honored with the dignity of Count -} 
at the same time that he exhorted them to a 
peaceable spirit by repeated. letters, and jp- 
structed them in the practice of true godliness. 
Having prevailed by these remonstrances, he 
excused their conduct in his subsequent letters, 
alleging that he had himself heard the merits of 
the case from him on whose account the dis- 
turbance had arisen.” And these letters of his, 
which are replete with learning and instruction 
of no ordinary kind, I should have inserted in 
this present work, were it not that they might 
afhx a mark of dishonor to the character of the 
persons accused. I will therefore omit these, 
being unwilling to revive the memory of past 
grievances, and will only annex those to my 
present narrative which he wrote to testify his 
satisfaction at the re-establishment of peace and 
concord among the rest. In these letters, he 
cautioned them against any desire to claim the 
ruler of another district through whose inter- 
vention peace had been restored, as their own, 
and exhorted them, consistently with the usage 
of the Church, to choose him as their bishop, 
whom the common Saviour of all should point 
out as suited for the office. His letter, then, 
is addressed to the people and to the bishops, 
severally, in the following terms. 


CHAPTER, LX. 


Constantines Letter to the Antiochians, direct- 
ing them not to withdraw Lusebius from 
Cesarea, but to seek some one else. 


“VicroR CoNSTANTINUS, MAxIMuS 
to the people of Antioch. 

“Flow pleasing to the wise and _ intelligent 
portion of mankind is the concord which exists 
among you! And I myself, brethren, am dis- 
posed to love you with an "enduring affection, 
inspired both by religion, and by your own man- 
ner of life and zeal on my behalf. It is by the 
exercise of right understanding and sound dis- 
cretion, that we are enabled really to enjoy our 
blessings. And what can become you so well as 
this discretion? No wonder, then, if I affirm 
that your maintenance of the truth has tended 
rather ‘to promote your security than to draw 
on you the hatred of others. Indeed, amongst 
brethren, whom the selfsame disposition to walk 


AUGUSTUS, 


1 € Relieved to have been Strategus Musonius” (Jevadles). 


> [Eustathtus, bishop of Antioch, whose deposition, on ~~ 
On of acharge of immorality, by the partisans of i isebius oO 


Nicomedia, had oceasioned the disturbances alluded to in the ase 
—fag.| There is a view that this whole trouble was the result 0 
an intrigue of Musebius to get the better of Eustathius, who was in 


asense a riyal. Compare for very vigorous expression of this view, 
Venables, Hustathius of Antioch, in Smith and Wace, Jct. 

9 This is rather literal, and the paraphrase of Jfolz. may be better, 
“no foreign bishops.” 
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III. 60.] THE (aye Or 


GONSTANTINE. nos 


in the ways of truth and righteousness promises, 
through the favor of God, to register among his 
pure and holy family, what can be more honor- 
able than gladly to acquiesce in the prosperity 
ofall men? specially since the precepts of the 
divine law prescribe a better direction to your 
proposed intention, and we ourselves desire that 
your judgment should be confirmed by proper. 
sanction.! It may be that you are surprised, 
and at a loss to understand the meaning of this 
introduction to my present address. The cause | 


of it I will not hesitate to explain without re-| 


serve. I confess, then, that on reading your 
records I perceived, by the highly eulogistic 
testimony which they bear to Musebius, bishop 
of Ceesarea, whom I have myself long well known 
and esteemed for his learning and moderation, 
that you are strongly attached to him, and de- 
sire to appropriate him as your own. What 
thoughts, then, do you suppose that [ entertain 
on this subject, desirous as I am to seck for and 
act on the strict principles of right? What 
anxiety do you imagine this desire of yours has 
caused me? O holy faith, who givest us in our 
Saviour’s words and precepts a model, as it were, 
of what our life should be, how hardly wouldst 
thou thyself resist the sins of men, were it not 
that thou refusest to subserve the purposes of 
gain! In my own judgment, he whose first ob- 
ject is the maintenance of peace, seems to be 
superior to Victory herself; and where a right 
and honorable course lies open to one’s choice, 
surely no one would hesitate to adopt it. I ask 
then, brethren, why do we so decide as to ‘in- 
flict an injury on others by our choice? Why 
do we covet those objects which will destroy the 
credit of our own reputation? I myself highly 
esteem the individual whom ye judge worthy of 
your respect and affection: notwithstanding, it 
cannot be right that those principles should be 
entirely disregarded which should be authorita- 
tive and binding on all alike, so that each should 
not be content with his own circumstances, and 
all enjoy their proper privileges: nor can it be 
right, in considering the claims of rival candt- 
dates, to suppose but that not one only, but 
many, may appear worthy of comparison with 
this person. For as long as no violence or 
harshness are suffered to disturb the dignities ot 
the church, they continue to be on an equal 
footing, and worthy of the same consideration 
everywhere. Nor is it reasonable that an in- 
quiry into the qualifications of this one should 
be made to the detriment of others; since the 
judgment of all churches, whether reckoned of 
greater or less importance in themselves, is 


equally capable of receiving and maintaining the 


1 To the various and controverted translations of this passage 
it may be ventured to add one, ‘* we ourselves desire your judginent 
5M ” 
to be fortified by good counsels, 


divine ordinances, so that one is in no way in- 
ferior to another, if we will but boldly declare 
the truth, in regard to that standard of practice 
which is common to all. If this be so, we must 
say that you will be chargeable, not with retain- 
ing this prelate, but with wrongfully removing 
him ; your conduct will be characterized rather 
by violence than justice ; and whatever may be 
generally thought by others, I dare clearly and 
boldly affirm that this measure will furnish 
ground of accusation against you, and will pro- 
voke factious disturbances of the most mischiey- 
ous kind: for even timid flocks can show the 
use and power of their teeth, when the watchful 
care of their shepherd declines, and they find 
themselves bereft of his accustomed guidance. 
If this then be really so, if Iam not deceived in 
my judgment, let this, brethren, be your first 
consideration, for many and important consid- 
erations will immediately present themselves, 
whether, should you persist In your intention, 
that mutual kindly feeling and affection which 
should subsist among you will suffer no dimi- 
nution? In the next place, remember that 
he, who came among you for the purpose of 
offering disinterested counsel,? now enjoys the 
reward which is due to him in the judgment of 
heaven; for he has received no ordinary recom- 
pense in the high testimony you have borne to 
his equitable conduct. Lastly, in accordance 
with your usual sound judgment, do ye exhibit 
a becoming diligence in selecting the person of 
whom you stand in need, carefully avoiding all 
factious and tumultuous clamor ; for such clamor 
is always wrong, and from the collision of dis- 
cordant elements both sparks and flame will 
arise. I protest, as I desire to please God and 
you, and to enjoy a happiness commensurate 
with your kind wishes, that I love you, and the 
quiet haven of your gentleness, now that you 
have cast from you that which defiled,® and re- 
ceived in its place at once sound morality and 
concord, firmly planting in the vessel the sacred 
standard, and guided, as one may say, by a helm 
of iron in your course onward to the light of 
heaven. Receive then on board that merchan- 
dise which is incorruptible, since, as it were, all 


2 The other point of view has been alluded to. It seems on the 
face of it, in this unanimous endorsement by the church, as if Muse- 
bius had had the right of it in his quarrel with Eustathius; but on 
the other hand, it is to be remembered that this wonderful harmony 
in the church had come about from the fact that Eustathius and all 
who sympathized with him had withdrawn, and only the party of 
Eusebius was left. It would be like a ‘ unanimous’? vote in Parlia- 
ment with all the opposition benches empty. The endorsement of 
his own party does not count for much. 

3 [Alluding to the deposition of Eustathius, who had been 
charged with the crime of seduction. The reader who consults the 
oricinal of this chapter, especially the latter part of it, may judge 
of the difficulty of eliciting any tolerable sense from an obscure, and 
possibly corrupted, text.— Hag] ‘The translator (/iag.) shows 
Ingenuity in this extracting of the general sense from the involved 
Greek of the writing of Constantine or the translation as it suppos- 
ably. is. But the very fact of the obscurity shown in this and in his 
oration alike is conclusive against, any thought that the literary 
work ascribed to Constantine was written by Iuscbius, 
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CONSTANTINE. 


[IIL. Go, 


bilge water has been drained from the vessel ; 
and be careful henceforth so to secure the en- 


joyment of all your present blessing, that you | 


may not seem at any future time either to have 
determined any measure on the impulse of 
inconsiderate or ill-directed zeal, or in the first 
instance rashly to have entered on an inexpe- 
dient course. May God preserve you, beloved 
brethren !” 


GHAPTER LKi, 


The Emperor's Letter to Lusebius praising him 
Jor refusing the Bishopric of Antioch. 


Lhe Emperor's Letter to me on my refusing the 
Bishopric of Antioch. 


““VicroR CONSTANTINUS, 
to Iusebius. 

“T have most carefully perused your Ictter, 
and perceive that you have strictly conformed 
to the rule enjoined by the discipline of the 
Church. Now to abide by that which appears 
at the same time pleasing to God, and accordant 
with apostolical tradition, is a proof of true 
piety. You have reason to deem yoursclf happy 
on this behalf, that you are counted worthy, in 
the judgment, I may say, of all the world, to 
have the oversight of any church. Vor the de- 
sire which all feel to claim you for their own, 
undoubtedly enhances your enviable fortune in 
this respect. Notwithstanding, your Prudence, 
whose resolve it is to observe the ordinances of 
God and the apostolic canon of the Church,’ has 
done excellently well in declining the bishopric 
of the church at Antioch, and clesiring to con- 
tinue in that church of which you first received 
the oversight by the will of God. I have writ- 
ten on this subject to the people of Antioch, and 
also to your colleagues in the ministry who had 
themselves consulted me in regard to this ques- 
tion ; onreading which letters, your Holiness will 

easily discern, that, inasmuch as justice itself 
opposed their claims, I have written to them 
under divine direction. It will be necessary 
that your Prudence should be present at their 
conference, in order that this decision may be 
ratified in the church at Antioch. God pre- 
serve you, beloved brother !” 


Maximus AUGUSTUS, 


CHAPTER LAT]. 


Constantine’s Letter to the Council, deprecating 
the Removal of Lusebius from Cwsarea, 


“ Vicror Consrantinus, Maximus Aucusvus, 
to Theodotus, Theodorus, Narcissus, Actius, 
Alpheus, and the rest of the bishops who are 
at Antioch. 


Cf. ed. Bruns. 


1 Canon 15 (or 1 m0) of the A « Apostolics rT C: tons,” 
1 (Berol. 1839) 3. 


“T have perused the letters written by your 
Prudences, and highly approve of the wise reso- 
lution of your colleague in the ministry, Kuse- 
bius.  Tfaving, moreover, been informed of the 
circumstances of the case, partly by your letters, 
partly by those of our illustrious counts,! Acacius 
and Strategius, after sufficient investigation if 
haye written to the people of Antioch, suggest- 
ing the course which will be at once pleasing to 
God and advantageous for the Church. A copy 
of this I have ordered to be subjoined to this 
present letter, in order that ye yourselves may 
know what I thought fit, as an advocate of the 
cause of justice, to write to that people: since 
I find ur your letter this proposal, that, in con- 
sonance with the choice of the people, sanc- 
tioned by your own desire, Musebius the holy 
bishop of Ceesarea should preside over and take 
the charge of the church at Antioch. Now the . 
letters of Husebius himself on this subject ap-~ 
peared to be strictly accordant with the order 
prescribed by the Church. Nevertheless it is 
expedient that your Prudences should be made 
acquainted with my opinion also. For I am 
informed that Euphronius the presbyter, who is 
a citizen of Caesarea in Cappadocia, and George 
of Arcthusa, likewise a presbyter, and appointed 
to that office by Alexander at Alexandria,’ are 
men of tried faith. It was-right, therefore, to 
intumate to your Prudences, that in proposing 


lthese men and any others whom you may deem 


worthy the episcopal dignity, you should decide 
this siete im a manner conformable to the 
tradition of the apostles. For in that case, 
your Prudences will be able, according to the 
rule of the Church and apostolic tradition, to 
direct this election in the manner which true 
ecclesiastical discipline shall prescribe. God 
preserve you, beloved brethren!” 


CHAPTER LXITM. 
flow he displayed his Zeal for the Extirpation 
of Heresies. 


Suc were the exhortations to do all things to 
the honor of the divine religion which the em- 
peror addressed to the rulers of the churches. 
Having by these means banished dissension, and 


The word has thus ¢ 
wad ibly refer to their off 
sionally he translates ‘* friends. 

2 | George (afterwards bishop of Laodicea) appears to have been 
degraded from the office of presbyter on the ground of impiety, by 
the same bishop who had ordained him. Both George and up shro- 
nis were of the Arian party, of which fact it is possible that Con- 
stantine was ignorant. — Aas.| Georgius was at one time or another 
Arian, semi-Arian, and Anomoean, and is said to have been c: alled 
by Athanasius ‘ the va wicked ‘of all the Arians’? (Venables in 
Smith and Wace, ret, 2. 637). He was constantly pitted against 
Kustathius, which accounts for his appearance at ‘this time. Vue 
phronius was the one chosen at this time. Compare Bennett, 


Luphronéus, in Smith and Wace, Diet. 2. 297+ 


verally been rendered by Bag., and does 


cial title, although in this case and occa- 
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IIT. 65.] THE LIFE OF 


reduced the Church of God to a state of uni- 
form harmony, he next proceeded to a different 
duty, feeling it incumbent on him to extirpate 
another sort of impious persons, as pernicious 
enemies of the human race. These were pests 
of society, who ruined whole cities under the 
specious garb of religious decorum ; men whom 
our Saviour’ S warning voice somewhere terms 
false prophets and ravenous wolves: ‘ Beware 
of false prophets, which will come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them.” ! 
Accordingly, by an order transmitted to the 
governors of the several provinces, he effectu- 
ally banished all such offenders. In addition to 
this ordinance he addressed to them personally 
a severely awakening admonition, exhorting 
them to an earnest repentance, that they might 
still find a haven of safety in the true Church 
of God. Hear, then, in what manner he ad- 
dressed them in this letter. 


CHAPTHR. XIV, 

Constantines Edict against the Heretics. 
“Vicror CoNSTANTINUS, Maximus AUGUSTUS, 
to the heretics. 

“Understand now, by this present statute, ye 
Novatians, Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians, 
ye who are called Cata phrygi: uns,’ and all ve who 
devise and support ce by means of your 
private assemblies, with what a tissue of false- 
hood and vanity, with what destructive and ven- 
omous errors, your doctrines are inseparably 
interwoven; so that through you the healthy 
soul is stricken with disease, and the meee be- 
comes the prey of everlasting death. Ye haters 
and enemies of truth and life, in league with 
destruction! All your counsels are opposed 
to the truth, but familiar with deeds of base- 
ness; full of absurdities and fictions: and by 
these ye frame falsehoods, oppress the inno- 


cent, and withhold the light from them that 
believe. iver trespassing “under the mask of 
godliness, ye fill all things with defilement: ye 
pierce the pure and guileless conscience with 
deadly wounds, while ye withdraw, one may 
almost say, the very light of day from the eyes 
of men. But why should I particularize, when 
to speak of your criminality as it deserves de- 
mands more time and leisure than I can give 

Vor so long and unmeasured is the catalogue of 


»? 


1 [My att. Vil, 25, 16. 6.] Quoted perhaps from memory, or else this 
text is, defective, for this re: nds, ‘will come” where all N. IT. M55. 


have “ come. ; 

1 Sufficiently good general accounts of these various heresies 
may be found in Hunt. Dict. of Sects, flerestes, Ecclestastical 
Parties, and Schools of Relisrious Thought, Lond. 1874, P+ 382- 
389, Novatians; p. 6t2-014, V Alsgankatts p. 296-298, Marcionites; 
PD. 515-5175 Samosatenes (Paulians); p. 330-341, Montanists (Cata- 


phry gians). Or see standard lnc pein vdlas, 
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your offenses, so hateful and altogether atrocious 
are they, that a single day would not suffice to 
recount them all. And, indeed, it is well to 
turn one’s ears and eyes from such a subject, 
lest by a description of each particular evil, the 
pure sincerity and freshness of one’s own faith 
be impaired. Why then do I still bear with 
such abounding evil; especially since this pro- 
tracted clemency is the cause that some who 
were sound are become tainted with this pesti- 
lent disease? Why not at once strike, as it were, 
at the root of so great a mischief by a public 
manifestation of displeasure ? 


CHAPTER UXV- 


The Iteretics are deprived of their Meeting 
Llaces. 


* FORASMUCH, then, as it is no longer possible 
to bear with your pernicious errors, we give 
warning by this present statute that none of you 
henceforth presume to assemble yourselves to- 
gether.' We have directed, accordingly, that you 
be deprived of all the houses in which you are 
accustomed to hold your assemblies: and our 
care in this respect extends so far as to forbid the 
holding of your superstitious and senseless mecet- 
ings, not in public merely, but in any private 
house or place whatsoever. Let those of you, 
therefore, who are desirous of embracing the true 
and pure religion, take the far better course of 
entering the catholic Church, and uniting with 
it in holy fellowship, whereby you will be ena- 
bled to arrive at the knowledge of the truth. In 
any case, the delusions of your perverted under- 
standings must entirely cease to mingle with 
and mar the felicity of our present times: I 
mean the impious and wretched double-minded- 
ness of heretics and schismatics. For it is an 
object worthy of that prosperity which we enjoy 
through the favor of God, to endeavor to bring 
back those who in time past were living in the 
hope of future blessing, from all irregularity anc 
error to the right path, from darkness to light, 
from vanity to truth, from death to salvation. 
And in order that this remedy may be applied 
with effectual power, we have commanded, 


before said, that you be positively deprived of 
y | yi 


every gathering point for your superstitious 
meetings, I mean all the houses of prayer, if 
such be worthy of the name, which belong to 


1 There is throughout this Life a curious repetition in the details 
of action against heretics of Pretinely the same things which Chris- 


tians comp al ined of as having been done to them. The idea of 
toleration then seems to have been much as it was in pre-refort nation 
times, or, not to judge other times when there ts a beam in our own 
eye, as itis in America and England to-day, — the larg rest toleration 
for every one who thinks as we a dy and for the others a temporary 
suspension of the rule to “judge not,” with an amended prayer 


“Lord, condemn them, for they kuow not what they do,” and a 
vigorous attempt to force the divine judgment, 
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CONSTANTINE. 


(IIL. 65. 


heretics, and that these be made over without | 
delay to the catholic Church; that any other! 
places be confiscated to the public service, and | 
no facility whatever be left for any future gather- 
ing; in order that from this day forward nonce) 
of your unlawful assemblies may presume to} 
appear in any public or private place. Let this 
edict be made public.” 


CHAPTER (LXVI. 


fTow on the Discovery of Prohibited Books 
among the Heretics, Many of them return to 
the Catholic Church. 


Tuus were the lurking-places of the heretics 
broken up by the emperor’s command, and the 
savage beasts they harbored (I mean the chief! 
authors of their impious doctrines) driven to 
flight. Of those whom they had deceived, 
some, intimidated by the emperor’s threats, dis- 
guising their real sentiments, crept secretly into 
the Church. For since the law directed that 
search should be made for their books, those 
of them who practiced evil and forbidden arts 
were detected, and these were ready to secure 
their own safety by dissimulation of every kind.’ 
Others, however, there were, who voluntarily 


1 Vere again it is worth noting, for history and for edification, 
that books were prohibited and here tics treated just as the Christians 
did not like to ‘‘ be done by,” by the heathen. 


and with real sincerity embraced a better hope. 
Meantime the prelates of the several churches 
continued to make strict inquiry, utterly reject- 
ing those who attempted an entrance under the 
specious disguise of false pretenses, while those 
who came with sincerity of purpose were proved 
for a time, and after sufficient trial numbered 
with the congregation. Such was the treatment 
of those who stood charged with rank heresy: 
those, however, who maintained no impious doc- 
trine, but had been separated from the one body 
through the influence of schismatic advisers, 
were received without difficulty or delay. Ac- 
cordingly, numbers thus revisited, as it were, 
their own country after an absence in a foreign 
land, and acknowledged the Church as a mother 
from whom they had wandered long, and to 
whom they now returned with joy and gladness. 
Thus the members of the entire body became 
united, and compacted in one harmonious whole ; 
and the one catholic Church, at unity with itself, 
shone’ with full luster, while no heretical or 
schismatic body anywhere continued to exist. 
And the credit of having achieved this mighty 
work our Heaven-protected emperor alone, of 
all who had gone before him, was able to attrib- 
ute to himself. 


2 This famous ‘church unity,’’ for which Constantine has been 
ble ai or execrated, as the case might be, in all the ages since, was 
hardly more complete than modern unified churches where all the 
members held different pet doctrines and are prepared to fight for 
them to the bitter end. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


How he honored Many by Presents and Promo- 
Hons. 


WhiLr thus variously eG in promoting 
the extension and glory of the Church of God, 
and striving by every measure to commend the 
Saviour’s doctrine, the emperor was far from 
neglecting secular affairs; but in this respect 
also he was unwearied in bestowing benefits of 
every kind and in quick succession on the peo- | 
ple of every province. 

| 


On the one hand he} 
manifested a paternal anxiety for the general | 
welfare of his subjects; on the other he would: 
distinguish individuals of his own acquaintance | 
with various marks of honor; conferring his 
benefits in every instance in a truly noble spirit. 
No one could request a favor from the emperor, 
and fail of obtaining what he sought: no one ex- 
pected a boon from him, and found that expec- 
tation vain.’ Some received presents in money, 
others in Jand; some obtained the Pretorian 
preefecture, others senatorial, others again con- 
sular rank: many were appointed provincial 
governors: others were made counts of the 
first, second, or third order: in numberless in- 
stances the title of Most Illustrious, and many 
other distinctions were conferred ; for the em- 
peror devised new dignities, that he might invest 
a larger number with the tokens of his ‘favor. 


CHAPTER II. 
Remisston of a Fourth Part of the Taxes. 


Tue extent to which he studied the general | 
happiness and prosperity may be understood 
from a single instance, most beneficial and uni- 
versal in its application, and still gratefully re- 
membered. He remitted a fourth part of the 
yearly tribute paid for land, and bestowed it on 
the owners of the soil; so that if we compute 
this yearly reduction, we shall find that the cul- 
tivators enjoyed their produce free of tribute | 
every fourth year.’ This privilege being estab- 
lished by law, and secured for the time to come, 


1 Gombare Prolegomena, under Character, for the criticism a 
this conduct from those who yiewed it from another point of view. 

1 For directly contrary account of his taxations, compare Pro- 
legomena, under Character, 


has given occasion for the emperor’s beneficence 
to be held, not merely by the then present gen- 
eration, but by their children and descendants, 
in perpetual remembrance. 


CHAPTER It. 
Equalization of the More Oppresstve Taxes. 


ANnp whereas some persons found fault with 
the surveys of land which had been made under 
former emperors, and complained that their 
property was unduly burdened ; acting in this 
case also on the principles of justice, he sent 
commissioners to equalize the tribute, and to 
secure immunity to those who had made this 
appeal. 


CHAPTER: LY. 


flis Liberality, from his Private Resources, to 
the Losers in Sutts of a Pecuntary Nature. 


In cases of judicial arbitration, in order that 
the loser by his decision might not quit his pres- 
ence less contented than the victorious litigant, 
he himself bestowed, and from his own private 
means, In some cases lands, in other money, on 
the defeated party. In this manner he took 
care that the loser, as having appeared in his 
presence, should be as well satisfied as the gainer 
of the cause; for he considered that no one 
ought in any case to retire dejected and sorrow- 
ful from an interview with such a prince.’ Thus 
it happened that both parties returned from the 
scene of trial with glad and cheerful counte- 
nances, while the emperor’s noble-minded liber- 
ality excited universal admiration, 


; CHAPTER V. 


Conquest of the Scythians defeated through the 
Sign of Our Saviour. 


Anp why should I relate even briefly and in- 
cidentally, how he subjected barbarous nations 
to the Roman power; how he was the first who 


' In reality it m< vy have been less childish than Eusebius makes 
it appear, for it probably refers to cases where it was a matter of 
just equalization of claims, where each party thought his claim just. 
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CONSTANTINE: 


HY. 2g, 


subjugated the Scythian! and Sarmatian tribes, 
which had never learned submission, and com- 
pelled them, how unwilling soever, to own the 
sovereignty of Rome? Tor the empcrors who 


preceded him had actually rendered tribute to | 


the Scythians: and Romans, by an annual pay- 
ment, had confessed themselves servants to bar- 
barians ; an indignity which our emperor could 
no longer bear, nor think it consistent with his 
victorious career to continue the payment his 
predecessors had made. Accordingly, with full 
confidence in his Saviour’s aid, he raised his 
conquering standard against these enemies also, 
and soon reduced them all to obedience ; coere- 
ing by military force those who fiercely resisted 
his authority, while, on the other hand, he con- 
ciliated the rest by wisely conducted embassies, 
and reclaimed them to a state of order and civ- 
ilization from their lawless and savage life. ‘Thus 
the Scythians at length learned to acknowledge 
subjection to the power of Rome. 


(ISU WAL. 


Conquest of the Sarmatians, consequent on the 
Rebellion of their Slaves. 


Wir respect to the Sarmatians, God him- 
self brought them beneath the rule of Constan- 
tine, and subdued a nation swelling with barbaric 
pride in the following manner. Being attacked 
by the Scythians, they had entrusted their slaves 
with arms, in order to repel the enemy. ‘These 
slaves first overcame the invaders, and then, 
turning their weapons against their masters, 
drove them all dromtheirvnative: land»: The 
expelled Sarmatians found that their only hope 
of safety was in Constantine’s protection: and 
he, whose familiar habit it was to save men’s 
lives, received them all within the confines of 
the Roman empire.’ Those who were capable 
of serving he incorporated with his own troops : 
to the rest he allotted lands to cultivate for their 
own support: so that they themselves acknowl- 
edged that their past misfortune had produced 
a happy result, in that they now enjoyed Roman 
liberty in place of savage barbarism. In this 
manner God added to his dominions many and 
various barbaric tribes. 


CHAPTER VIL: 


Ambassadors from Different Rarbarous Nations 
receive Presents from the Linperor. 


INDEED, ambassadors were continually arriving 
from all nations, bringing for his acceptance 


1 [Probably the Goths are meant, as in Socrates’ Eecles, [/tst. 
Bk. I. ch. 18. — Sag.] Compare for his Gothic wars, references in 
Prolegomena, under /.//e. 

1 ‘Lo the number of 300,000, according to cl aonyuius Valesita- 
nus. This was in the year 334. 


their most precious gifts. So that I myself haye 
sometimes stood near the entrance of the im- 
perial palace, and observed a noticeable array 
of barbarians in attendance, differing from each 
other in costume and decorations, and equally 
unlike in the fashion of their hair and beard. 
Their aspect truculent and terrible, their bodily 
stature prodigious: some of’a red complexion, 
others white as snow, others again of an inter- 
mediate color. For in the number of those I 
have referred to might be seen specimens of 
the Blemmyan tribes, of the Indians, and the 
thiopians,' “that widely-divided race, remot- 
est of mankind.” All these in due succession, 
like some painted pageant, presented to the 
emperor those gifts which their own nation held 
In most esteem ; some ofiering crowns of gold, 
others diadems set with precious stones ; some 
bringing fair-haired boys, others barbaric vest- 
ments embroidered with gold and flowers: some 
appeared with horses, others with shields and 
long spears, with arrows and bows, thereby offer- 
ing their services and alliance for the emperor’s 
acceptance. ‘These presents he separately re- 
ceived and carefully laid aside, acknowledging 
them in so munificent a manner as at once to 
enrich those who bore them. He also honored 
the noblest among them with Roman offices 
of dignity ; so that many of them thenceforward 
preferred to continue their residence among us, 
and felt no desire to revisit their native land. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That he wrote also to the King of Persia, who 
had sent him an Embassy, on Behalf of the 
Christians tn hts Realn. 


Tur king of the Persians also having testified 
a desire to form an alliance with Constantine, 
by sending an embassy and presents as assur- 
ances of peace and friendship, the emperor, in 
negotiating this treaty, far surpassed the mon- 
arch who had first done him honor, in the mag- 
nificence with which he acknowledged his gifts. 
Having heard, too, that there were many 
churches of God in Persia, and that large num- 
bers there were gathered into the fold of Christ, 
full of joy at this intelligence, he resolved to 
exterid his anxiety for the general welfare to 
that country also, as one whose aim it was 
to care for all alike in every nation. 


1 [AiOcomas, Tot Sty Oa Sedalatat, Eoxator avdporv, 
Ot wey Svoopevou Ureplovos, ot &’ aviovTos. 
— Odyss. 1. 23, 24.— Bag.) 


1 Sapor IT. (310-381) called the Great, one of the Sassanidie and 
afterwards the persistent enemy of the sons of Constantine, Tle was 
at various times a bitter persecutor of the Christians, and it is said 
(Plate) that ** no Persian king had ever caused such terror to Rome 
as this monarch.” Compare article by Plate on the Sassanidce in 
Smith, Diet. ef Gr. and KR. Biog, and ALythol, 
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LIFE OF ‘CONSTANTINE, 543 


CRUAD tbh tne 


Letter of Constantine Augustus to Sapor, King 
of the Persians, containing a truly Pious Con- 
Jesston of God and Christ. 


Copy of his Letter to the King of Persia. 


“By keeping the Divine faith, 1am made a 
partaker of the light of truth: guided by the 
light of truth, I advance in the knowledge of 
the Divine faith. Hence it is that, as my ac- 
tions themselves evince, I profess the most holy 
religion ; and this worship I declare to be that | 
which teaches me deeper acquaintance with the 
most holy God; aided by whose Divine power, 
beginning from the very borders of the ocean, I | 
have aroused each nation of the world in suc- 
cession to a well-grounded hope of security ; so 
that those which, groaning in servitude to the 
most cruel tyrants, and yielding to the pressure 
of their daily sufferings, had well nigh been 
utterly destroyed, have been restored through 
my agency to a far happier state. This God I 
confess that I hold in unceasing honor anid re- 
membrance ; this God I delight to contemplate 
with pure and guileless thoughts in the height 
of his glory. 


CHAPIER XxX: 
The Writer denounces Idols, and glorifies God. 


“Tins God I invoke with bended knees, and 
recoil with horror from the blood of sacrifices, 
from their foul and detestable odors, and from 
every earth-born magic fire:! for the profane 
and impious superstitions which are defiled by 
these rites have cast down and consigned to per- 
dition many, nay, whole nations of the Gentile 
world. For he who is Lord of all cannot endure 
that tnose blessings which, in his own loving- 
kindness and consideration of the wants of men, 
he has revealed for the use of all, should be 
perverted to serve the lusts of any. Tis only 
demand from man is purity of mind and an un- 
defiled spirit; and by this standard he weighs 
the actions of virtue and godliness. Il’or his 
pleasure is in works of moderation and gentle- 
ness: he loves the meek, and hates the turbu- 
lent spirit: delighting in faith, he chastises 
unbelief: by him all presumptuous power is 
broken down, and he avenges the insolence 
of the proud. While the arrogant and haughty 
are utterly overthrown, he requites the humble 
and forgiving with deserved rewards: even so 
does he highly honor and strengthen with his 


jand parent of all things: 


special help a kingdom justly governed, and 


1 [Referring ‘to the luminous appearances produced by the Pagan 
priests in the celebration of their mysterics, — Bay. | 


maintains a prudent king in the tranquillity of 
peace: 


CHariliRe x1, 


Against the Tyrants and Persecutors; and on 
the Captivity of Valerian, 


“T cannor, then, my brother, believe that I 
err in acknowledging this one God, the author 
whom many of my 
predecessors in power, led astray by the madness 
of error, have ventured to deny, but who were 
all visited with a retribution so terrible and so 
destructive, that all succeeding generations have 
held up their calamities as the most. effectual 
warning to any who desire to follow in their 
steps. Of the number of these I believe him! 
to have been, whom the lightning-stroke of 
[divine vengeance drove forth from hence, and 
banished to your dominions, and whose disgrace 
contributed to the fame of your celebrated 
triumph. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tle declares that, having witnessed the Fall of 
the Persecutors, he now rejoices at the Peace 
enjoyed by the Christians. 


“ AND it is surely a happy circumstance that 
the punishment of such persons as I have de- 
scribed should have been publicly manifested in 
our own times. For I myself have witnessed 
the end of those who lately harassed the wor- 
shipers of God by their impious edicts. And 
for this abundant thanksgivings are due to God 
that through his excellent Providence all men 
who observe his holy laws are gladdened by the 
renewed enjoyment of peace. Hence I am 
fully persuaded that everything is in the best 
and safest posture, since God is vouchsafing, 
through the influence of their pure and _ faithful 
religious service, and their unity of judgment 
respecting his Divine character, to gather all 
men to himself. 


CHAPTER xii: 


Tle bespeitks his Affectionate Interest for the 
Christians tn his Country. 


“ TMAGINE, then, with what joy I heard tidings 
so accordant with my desire, that the fairest dis- 
tricts of Persia are filled with those men on 
whose behalf alone I am at present speaking, I 


1 (Valerian, who had been a persecutor of the Christians, and 
whose expedition against the Persians had terminated in hts own 
captivity, and subjection to every kind of insult and cruelty from 
the conquerors, — Bag” | : 
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CONSTANTINE. 


ULVerr3: 


mean the Christians. 
both you and they may enjoy abundant prosper- | 
ity, and that your blessings and theirs may be 
in equal measure ; for thus you will experience 

the mercy and favor of that God who is the 
Lord and’ Father of all. And now, because 
your power is great, I commend these persons 
to your protection ; because your piety is emi- 
nent, I commit them to your care. Cherish 
them with your wonted humanity and kindness ; 
for by this proof of faith you will secure an 
immeasurable benefit both to yourself and us.” 


CHAPTER: XIV. 


flow the Zealous Prayers of Constantine ro- 
cured Peace to the Christians. 


Tuus, the nations of the world being every- 
where guided in their course as it were by the 
skill of a single pilot, and acquiescing in the 
administration of him who governed as the ser- 
vant of God, the peace of the Roman empire 
continued undisturbed, and all classes of his 
subjects enjoyed a life of tranquillity and repose. 
At the same time the emperor, who was con- 
vinced that the prayers of godly men contributed 
powerfully to the maintenance of the public wel- 
fare, felt himself constrained zealously to seek 
-stich prayers, and not only himself implored the 
help and favor of God, but charged the prelates 
of the churches to offer supplications on_ his 


behalf. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fle causes himself to be represented on his 
Coins, and tn his Portraits, in the Attitude 
of Prayer. 


How deeply his soul was impressed by the 
power of divine faith may be understood from 
the circumstance that he directed his likeness 
to be stamped on the golden coin of the em- 
pire with the eyes uplifted as in the posture of 
prayer to God: and this money became current 
throughout the Roman world. His portrait also 

at full length was placed over the entrance 
gates of the palaces in some cities, the eyes 
upraised to heaven, and the hands. outspread 
as if in prayer. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


tle Sorbids by Law the Placing his Likeness tn 
Idol Temples. 


In this manner he represented himself, even 
through the medium of painting, as habitually 


' [The sense piven Shouse lt this passage (which i the text is 
corrupt), is founded on the reading re etored by Valesius from lheo- 


I pray, therefore, that 


engaged in prayer to God. At the same time 
he forbade, by an express enactment, the set tiny 
up of any resemblance of himself in any idol 
temple, that not even the mere lineaments of 
his person might receive contamination from 
the error of forbidden superstition. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of his Prayers in the Palace, and his Reading 
the Holy Scriptures. 


Stitt nobler proofs of his piety might be dis- 
cerned by those who marked how he modeled 
as it were his very palace into a church of God, 
and himself afforded a pattern of zeal to those 
assembled therein: how he took the sacred 
scriptures into his hands, and devoted himself 
to the study of those divinely inspired oracles ; 
after which he would offer up reguiar prayers 
with all the members of his imperial court. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


fle enjoins the General Observance of the Lord's 
Day, and the Day of Preparation, 


He ordained, too, that one day should be 
regarded as a special occasion for prayer: I 
mean that which is truly the first and chief of 
ally the day-of our JLord\andiSaviour, ‘The 
entire care of his household was entrusted to 
deacons and other ministers consecrated to the 
service of God, and distinguished by gravity of 
life and every other virtue: while his trusty 
body guard, strong in affection and fidelity to 
his person, found in their emperor an instructor 
in the practice of piety, and like him held the 
Lord’s salutary day in honor, and performed on 
that day the devotions which he loved. The 
same observance was recommended by this 
blessed prince to all classes of his subjects: his 
earnest desire being gradually to lead all man- 
kind to the worship of God. Accordingly he 
enjoined on all the subjects of the Roman em- 
pire to observe the Lord’s day, as a day of rest, 
and also to honor the day which precedes the 
Sabbath ; in memory, I suppose, of what the 
Saviour of mankind is recorded to have achieved 
on that day.’ And since his desire was to 
teach his whole army zealously to honor the 
Saviour’s day (which derives its name from light, 
and from the sun),? he freely granted to those 


Stroth translates (//e7n.), ‘So 


doritus and Nicephorus. — Bag.) : 
too, 1] wish 


I desire for you the greatest prosperity ; and for them, 
that it may aaa as with you.” 


1 (Thatis, Friday. ‘The passage is not very intelligible. Does 


hi it mean that Constantine ordered this day to be dis sunguished in 


some way from others, as the day of the Lord’s crucifixion? — (a. 
+ { Vhe decree of Constantine for the general observance of Sune 
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THE LIFE Ol GONSTANTINE: 545 


among them who were partakers of the divine 
faith, leisure for attendance on the services of 
the Church of God, in order that they might 
be able, without impediment, to perform their 
religious worship. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


That he directed even his Pagan Soldiers to 
pray on the Lord’s Day. 


WITH regard to those who were as yet igno- 
rant of divine truth, he provided by a second 
statute that they should appear on each Lord’s 
day on an open plain near the city, and there, 
at a given signal, offer to God with one accord 
a prayer which they had previously learnt. He 
admonished them that their confidence should 
not rest in their spears, or armor, or bodily 


strength, but that they should acknowledge the | 


supreme God as the giver of every good, and 
of victory itself; to whom they were bound to 
offer their prayers with due regularity, uplifting 
their hands toward heaven, and raising their 
mental vision higher still to the King of heaven, 
on whom they should call as the Author of vic- 
tory, their Preserver, Guardian, and Ffelper. 
The emperor himself prescribed the prayer to 
be used by all his troops, commanding them 
to pronounce the following words in the Latin 
tongue : 


CHAPTER XX. 


The Form of Prayer given by Constantine to his 
Soldiers. 


“We acknowledge thee the only God: we 
own thee as our King, and implore thy suc- 
cor. By thy favor have we gotten the victory: 
through thee are we mightier than our enemies. 
We render thanks for thy past benefits, and 
trust thee for future blessings. Together we 
pray to thee, and beseech thee long to pre- 
serve co us, safe and triumphant, our emperor 
Constantine and his pious sons.” 

Such was the duty to be performed on Sunday 
by his troops, and such the prayer they were 
instructed to offer up to God. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


He orders the Sign of the Saviour’s Cross to be 
engraven on his Soldiers’ Shields. 


Anp not only so, but he also caused the sign 


day appears to have been issued A.D, 321, before which time both 
“ the old and new sabbath '’ were observed by Christians. 

“ Constantine (says Gibbon, ch, 20, note 8) styles the Lord’s day 
Dies solis, aname which could not ollend the ears of his Pagan 
subjects.”? — Bag.) This has been urged as ground for saying th at 
Constantine did not commit himself to Christianity until the end of 
life, but it only shows his tact and care in treating the diverse ele- 
ments of his empire. 


of the salutary trophy to be impressed on the 
very shields of his soldiers; and commanded 
that his embattled forces should be preceded 
in their march, not by golden images, as here- 
tofore,' but only by the standard of the cross. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Of his Zeal in Prayer, and the Honor he paid 
to the Feast of Easter. 


THE emperor himself, as a sharer in the holy 
mysteries of our religion, would seclude himself 
daily at a stated hour in the innermost chambers 
of his palace; and there, in solitary converse 
with his God, would kneel in humble supplica- 
tion, and entreat the blessings of which he stood 
inneed. But especially at the salutary feast of 
Easter, his religious diligence was redoubled ; 
he fulfilled as it were the duties of a hierophant 
with every energy of his mind and body, and 
outvied all others in the zealous celebration of 
this feast. He changed, too, the holy night 
vigil into a brightness like that of day, by caus- 
ing waxen tapers of great length to be lighted 
throughout the city: besides which, torches 
everywhere diffused their light, so as to impart 
to this mystic vigil a brilliant splendor beyond 
that of day.! As soon as day itself returned, in 
imitation of our Saviour’s gracious acts, he 
opened a liberal hand to his subjects of every 
nation, province, and people, and _ lavished 
abundant bounties on all. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


flow he forbade Itolatrous Worship, but honored 
Martyrs and the Church &Lestivals. 


Sucu were his sacred ministrations in the ser- 
vice of his God. At the same time, his subjects, 
both civil and military, throughout the empire, 
found a barrier everywhere opposed against idol 
worship, and every kind of sacrifice forbidden. 
A statute was also passed, enjoining the due 
observance of the Lord’s day, and transmitted 
to the governors of every province, who under- 
took, at the emperor’s command, to respect the 
days commemorative of martyrs, and duly to 
honor the festal seasons in the churches :? 
and all these intentions were fulfilled to the 
emperor’s entire satisfaction. 


1 Compare for these, Yates, article Sfeva Mulitarfa in Smith, 
Dict. Gr. and Rom. Ant., where there is given cut of the arch of 
Constantine showing such standards. ‘ 

1 Compare Venables, aster, Ceremonies of, in Smith and 
Cheetham, Mze¢., for account of the customs of the day. . 

1 [his prohibition must be limited to private sacrifices. See 
Bk. 1I., ch. 45, note. — Bay.) 

2 S47), rihtly translates and honored the festal days by pub- 
lic gatherings,’ while Vel. [and Bag.) falsely renders ‘duly hon- 
ored the festival seasons of the church.’ ’’ — Hesn. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


(Veen 


CHAP TION SY, 


That he described himself to be a Bishop, in 
Charge of Affairs external to the Church. 


HENCE it was not without reason that once, on 
the occasion of his entertaining a company of 
bishops, he let fall the expression, “ that he him- 
self too was a bishop,” addressing them in my 
hearing in the following words: “You 
bishops whose jurisdiction is within the Church: 
I also am a bishop, ordained by God to over- 
look whatever is external to the Church.” ! And 
truly his measures corresponded with his words ; 
for he watched over his subjects with an epis- 
copal care, and exhorted them as far as in him 
lay to follow a godly life. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Prohibition of Sacrifices, of ADstic Rites, Com- 
bats of Gladiators, also the Licentious Worship 
of the Nile. 


CONSISTENTLY with this zeal he issued succes- 
sive laws and ordinances, forbidding any to offer 
sacrifice to idols, to consult diviners, to crect 
images, or to pollute the cities with the sanguin- 
ary combats of gladiators.' And inasmuch as 
the. Igyptians, especially those of Alexandria, 
had been accustomed to honor their river 
through a priesthood composed of effeminate 
men, a further law was passed commanding the 
extermination of the whole class as vicious, 
that no one might thenceforward be found 
tainted with the like impurity. And whereas 
the superstitious inhabitants apprehended that 
the river would in consequence withhold its 
customary flood, God himself showed his ap- 
proval of the emperor’s law by ordering all 
things in a manner quite contrary to their ex- 
pectation. For those who had defiled the cities 
by their vicious conduct were indeed seen no 
more; but the river, as if the country through 
which it flowed had been purified to receive it, 
rose higher than ever before, and completely 
overflowed the country with its fertilizing 
streams: thus effectually admonishing the de- 
luded people to turn from impure men, and 
ascribe their prosperity to him alone who is the 
Giver of all good. 


1 This saying of Constantine has occasioned a deal of exegesis 
and conjecture. Compare monograph of Walch mentioned under 
Literature Ww the Vrolegomena for discussion and references to 
other older literature. : . 

1 The most accessible reference for getting a glimpse of the leg- 
islation of Constantine in these and stuular regards 1s the section, 
The alteration tn general and penal legislation in Wordsworth's 
Constantinus I., in Smith and Wace, vet. 1 (1577). This section is 
on p. 636-7. Compare also the laws themselves as gathered in 
Migne,, Putral. dat. vol. 8. Compare also Prolegome na for general 
statement of the yalue of his legislation and his reputation as legis- 
lator. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 


Amendment of the Law in Force respecting 
Childless Persons, and of the Law of Iirlls. 


So numerous, indeed, were the benefits of this 
kind conferred by the emperor on every prov- 
ince, as to afford ample materials to any who 
might desire to record them. Among these 
may be instanced those laws which he entirely 
remodelled, and established on a more equitable 
the nature of which reform may be briefly 
and easily explained. ‘The childless were pun- 
ished under the old law with the forfeiture of 
their hereditary property, a merciless statute, 
which dealt with them as positive criminals. 
The emperor annulled this, and decreed that 
those so circumstanced should inherit. He 
regulated the question on the principles of 
equity and justice, arguing willful transgressors 
should be chastised with the penalties their 
crimes deserve. But nature herself denies chil- 
dren to many, who long, perhaps, for a numer- 
ous offspring, but are disappointed of their hope 
by bodily infirmity. Others continue childless, 
not from any dislike of posterity, but because 
their ardent love of philosophy! renders them 
averse to the conjugal union. Women, too, 
consecrated to the service of God, have main- 
tained a pure and spotless virginity, and have 
devoted themselves, soul and body, to a life of 
entire chastity and holiness. What then? 
Should this conduct be deemed worthy of pun- 
ishment, or rather of admiration and_ praise ; 
since to desire this state is in itsclf honorable, 
and to maintain it surpasses the power of un- 
assisted nature? Surely those whose bodily 
infirmity destroys their hope of offspring are 
worthy of pity, not of punishment: and he who 
devotes himself to a higher object calls not for 
chastisement, but especial admiration. On such 
principles of sound reason did the emperor 
rectify the defeets of this law. * Again, with 
regard to the wills of dying persons, the old 
laws had ordained that they should be expressed, 
even at the latest breath, as it were, in certain 
definite words, and had prescribed the exact 
form and terms to be employed. This prac- 
tice had occasioned many fraudulent attempts 
to hinder the intentions of the deceased from 


basis: 


1 [The word “ philosophy,” here and in the 28th chapter, plainly 
indicates that virginity which was so highly honored in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, and the undue exaltation of which was produc- 
tive, necessarily, of evils which it is scarcely possible to estimate at 
their full extent. — Bay.] On the growing prevalence of the prac- 
tice of virginity compare Hatch, MYrgzrs, in Smith and Cheetham, 
Dret. Yut this note belongs rather to the paragraph below; for the 
author does not refer to Christian virginity, but primarily to plilo- 
sophical celibacy in this instance. The Neo-Platonic philosophy ot 
the times, through its doctrine of the purification of the soul by its 
liberation from the body or sensuous things, taught celibacy and 
ascetic practices generally. So Plotinus (d. 270 A.D.) prac ticed 
and taught to a degree, and Porphyry (d. 3014+) more explic itlys 
Compare rich literature on Neo-Platonism, and conyeniently Zeller, 
Outlines of Gr, Philos, Lond., 1880, p, 320-43, passim. 
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CONSTANTINE. 547 


being carried into full effect. As soon as our 
emperor was aware of these abuses, he reformed 
this law likewise, declaring that a dying man 
ought to be permitted to indicate his last wishes 
in as few words as possible, and in whatever 
terms he pleased; and to set forth his will in 
any written form; or even by word of mouth, 


provided it were done in the presence of proper], 


witnesses, who might be competent faithfully to 
discharge their trust. 


CHAPTER XX Vil: 


Among Other Enactments, he decrees that no 
Christian shall slave to a Jew, and affirms 
the Validity of the Deetsions of Councils, 


Hr also passed a law to the effect that no 
Christian should remain in servitude to a Jewish 
master, on the ground that it could not-be right 
that those whom the Saviour had ransomed 
should be subjected to the yoke of slavery by 
a people who had slain the prophets and the 
Lord himself. If any were found hereafter in 
these circumstances, the slave was to be set at 
liberty, and the master punished by a fine. 

He likewise added the sanction of his author- 
ity to the decisions of bishops passed at their 
synods, and forbade the provincial governors to 
annul any of their decrees: for he rated the 
priests of God at a higher value than any judge 
whatever. These and a thousand similar pro- 
visions did he enact for the benefit of his sub- 
jects; but there is not time now to give a special 
description of them, such as might convey an 
accurate idea of his imperial wisdom in these 
respects: nor need I now relate at length, how, 
as a devoted servant of the Supreme God, he 
employed himself from morning until night in 
seeking objects for his beneficence, and how 
equally and universally kind he was to all. 


CHAPTER, ASVILT. 


His Gifts to the Churches, and Bounties to 
Virgins and to the Poor. 


His liberality, however, was most especially 
exercised on behalf of the churches of God. In 
some cases he granted lands, in others he issued 
supplies of food for the support of the poor, of 
orphan children, and widows ; besides which, he 
evinced much care and forethought in fully pro- 


- viding the naked and destitute with clothing. 


He distinguished, however, with most special 
honor those who had devoted their lives to the 
practice of Divine philosophy. THence his re- 
spect, little short of veneration, for God’s most 


holy and ever virgin choir: for he felt assured. 


that the God to whom such persons devoted 
themselves was himself an inmate of their souls. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Of Constantine’s Discourses and Declamations} 


For himself, he sometimes passed sleepless 
nights in furnishing his mind with Divine knowl- 
edge : and much of his time was spent in com- 
posing discourses, many of which he delivered 
in public ; for he conceived it to be incumbent 
on him to govern his subjects by appealing to 
their reason, and to secure in all respects a ra- 
tional obedience to his authority. Hence he 
would sometimes himself evoke an assembly, on 
which occasions vast multitudes attended, in 
the hope of hearing an emperor sustain the part 
of a philosopher. And if in the course of his 
speech any occasion offered of touching on 
sacred topics, he immediutely stood erect, and 
with a grave aspect and subdued tone of voice 
seemed reverently to be initiating his auditors 
in the mysteries of the Divine doctrine: and 
when they greeted him with shouts of acclama- 
tion, he would direct them by his gestures to 
raise their eyes to heaven, and reserve their 
admiration for the Supreme King alone, and 
honor him with adoration and praise. He 
usually divided the subjects of his address, first 
thoroughly exposing the error of polytheism, 
and proving the superstition of the Gentiles to 
be mere fraud, and a cloak for impiety. He 
then would assert the sole sovereignty of God: 
passing thence to his Providence, both general 
and particular. Proceeding next to the dispen- 
sation of salvation, he would demonstrate its 
necessity, and adaptation to the nature of the 
case ; entering next in order on the doctrine of 
the Divine judgment.? And here especially he 
appealed most powerfully to the consciences of 
his hearers, while he denounced the rapacious 
and violent, and those who were slaves to an 
inordinate thirst of gain. Nay, he caused some 
of his own acquaintance who were present to 
feel the. severe lash of his words, and to stand 
with downcast eyes in the consciousness of guilt, 
while he testified against them in the clearest 
and most impressive terms that they would have 
an account to render of their deeds to God. 
He reminded them that God himself had given 
him the empire of the world, portions of which 
he himself, acting on the same Divine principle, 
had intrusted to their government; but that all 
would in due time be alike summoned to give 
account of their actions to the Supreme Sover- 
eign of all. Such was his constant testimony ; 


1 Compare Prolegomena, under Character and Writings, 
2 Compare Proleyomena, and the Oration appended to this work, 
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CONSTANTINE. 


[IV. 29. 


such his admonition and instruction. And he 
himself both felt and uttered these sentiments 
in the genuine confidence of faith : but his hear- 
ers were little disposed to learn, and deaf to 
sound advice; receiving his words indeed with 
loud applause, but induced by insatiable cupid- 
ity practically to disregard them. 


CHAPTER “XXX. 


That he marked out before a Covetous Man 
the Measure of a Grave, and so put him 
to Shame. 


On one occasion he thus personally addressed 
one of his courtiers: “ How far, my friend, are 
we: to: .carry,.dur simordinate. desires?” » Then 
drawing the dimensions of a human figure with 
a lance which he happened to have in his hand, 
he continued: “Though thou couldst. obtain 
the whole wealth of this world, yea, the whole 
world itself, thou wilt carry with thee at last no 
more than this little spot which I have marked 
out, if indeed even that be thine.”! Such were 
the words and actions of this blessed prince ; 
and though at the time he failed to reclaim any 
from their evil ways, yet notwithstanding the 
course of events afforded evident proof that his 
admonitions were more like Divine prophecies 
than mere words. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


That he was derided because of his Lexcesstue’ 
Clemency. 


MEANTIME, since there was no fear of capital 
punishment to deter from the commission of 
crime, for the emperor himself was uniformly 
inclined to clemency, and none of the provin- 
cial governors visited offenses with their proper 
penalties, this state of things drew with it no 
small degree of blame on the general adiminis- 
tration of the empire ; whether justly or not, let 
every one form his own judgment: for myself, 
I only ask permission to record the fact. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Of Constantine’s Oration which he wrote to the 
Assembly of the Saints. 


Tue emperor was in the habit of composing 
-his orations in the Latin tongue, from which 
they were translated into Greck by interpreters 


{1 Since it is uncertain whether thou wilt be buried in the ground, 
or consumed by fire, or drowned in the sea, or devoured by wild 
beasts (Valesius in loc.). — Hayy] 7 

1 Compare Prolegomena, under Character. 

1 Compare the Oration itself following this work. 


appointed for this special service. One of the 
discourses thus translated I intend to annex, by 
way of specimen, to this present work, that one, 
I mean, which he inscribed “To the assembly 
of the saints,’ and dedicated to the Church of 
God, that no one may have ground for deeming 
my testimony on this head mere empty praise. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


flow he listened standing to Fusebtus’ Dec- 
lamation tn LHonor of our Saviours Sepul- 
chre. 


ONE act, however, I must by no means omit 
to record, which this admirable prince per- 
formed in my own presence. On one occasion, 
emboldened by the confident assurance I enter- 
tained of his piety, I had begged permission to 
pronounce a discourse on the subject of our 
Saviour’s sepulchre in his hearing. With this 
request he most readily complied, and in the 
midst of a large number of auditors, in the in- 
terior of the palace itself, he stood and listened 
with the rest. I entreated him, but in vain, to 
seat himself on the imperial throne which stood 
near: he continued with fixed attention to 
weigh the topics of my discourse, and gave his 
own testimony to the truth of the theological 
doctrines it contained. After some time had 
passed, the oration being of considerable length, 
I was myself desirous of concluding ; but this 
he would not permit, and exhorted me to pro- 
ceed to the very end. On my again entreating 
him to sit, he in his turn was displeased and 
said that it was not right to listen in a careless 
manner to the discussion of doctrines relating 
to God; and again, that this posture was good 
and profitable to himself, since it was reverent to 
stand while listening to sacred truths. Having, 
therefore, concluded my discourse, I returned 
home, and resumed my usual occupations. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


That he wrote to Eusebius respecting Laster, 
and respecting Copies of the Holy Scriptures. 


Ever careful for the welfare of the churches 
of God, the emperor addressed me _ personally 
in a letter on the means of providing copies of 
the inspired oracles, and also on the subject of 
the most holy feast of Easter. For I had my- 
self dedicated to him an exposition of the mys- 
tical import of that feast; and the manner in 
which he honored me with a reply may be 
understood by any one who reads the following 
letter. 
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IV. 37.) THE LinEVOr 


CONSTAN TINE, 549 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Constantine's Letter to Eusebius, in praise of 
his Discourse concerning Easter. 


“ Vicror CoNSTANTINUS, MAximuUS AUGUSTUS, 
to Eusebius. 

“Tt is indeed an arduous task, and beyond 
the power of language itself, worthily to treat of 
the mysteries of Christ, and to explain in a 
fitting manner the controversy respecting the 
feast of Easter, its origin as well as its precious 
and toilsome accomplishment.! For it is not in 
the power even of those who are able to appre- 
hend them, adequately to describe the things of 
God. I am, notwithstanding, filled with ad- 
miration of your learning and zeal, and have not 
only myself read your work with pleasure, but 
have given directions, according to your own 
desire, that it be communicated to many sincere 
followers of our holy religion. Seeing, then, 
with what pleasure we receive favors of this 
kind from your Sagacity, be pleased to gladden 
us more frequently with those compositions, to 
the practice of which, indeed, you confess your- 
self to have been trained from an early period, 
so that I am urging a willing man, as they say, 
in exhorting you to your customary pursuits. 
And certainly the high and confident judgment 
we entertain is a proof that the person who has 
translated: your writings into the Latin tongue 
is in no respect incompetent to the task, impos- 
sible though it be that such version should fully 


equal the excellence of the works themselves.° 


? 


God preserve you, beloved brother.” Such was 
his letter on this subject: and that which related 
to the providing of copies of the Scriptures for 
reading in the churches was to the following 
purport, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Constantine's Letter to Eusebius on the Prepara- 
tion of Copies of the fHoly Scriptures. 


“Vicror COoNSrANtrinus, Maximus AuGusrus, 
to Eusebius. 

“Tt happens, through the favoring providence 
of God our Saviour, that great numbers have 
united themselves to the most holy church in 
the city which is called by my name. It seems, 
therefore, highly requisite, since that city 1s 
rapidly advancing in prosperity in all other re- 
spects, that the number of churches should also 
be increased. Do you, therefore, receive with 
all readiness my determination on this behalf. 
I have thought it expedient to instruct your 
Prudence to order fifty copies of the sacred 


1 [i.e, through the sufferings and resurrection of Clirist. — Bag.) 


Scriptures, the provision and use of which you 
know to be most needful for the instruction of 
the Church, to be written on prepared parch- 
ment in a legible manner, and in a convenient, 
portable form, by professional transcribers thor- 
oughly practiced in their art! The catholicus? 
of the diocese has also received instructions by 
letter from our Clemency to be careful to furnish 
ul things necessary for the preparation of such 
copies ; and it will be for you to take special 
care that they be completed with as little delay 
as possible. You have authority also, in virtue 
of this letter, to use two of the public carriages 
for their conveyance, by which arrangement the 
copies when fairly written will most easily be 
forwarded for my personal inspection ; and one 
of the deacons of your church may be intrusted 
with this service, who, on his arrival here, shall 
experience my liberality. God preserve you, 
beloved brother !” 


CHAPTER. 220 ViLi. 
flow the Copies were provided. 


SUCH were the emperor’s commands, which 
were followed by the immediate execution of 
the work itself, which we sent him in magnifi- 
cent and elaborately bound volumes of a three- 
fold and fourfold torm.' This fact is attested 
by another letter, which the emperor wrote in 
acknowledgment, in which, having heard that 
the city Constantia in our country, the inhabi- 
tants of which had been more than commonly 
devoted to superstition, had been impelled by 
a sense of religion to abandon their past idola- 
try, he testified his joy, and approval of their 
conduct. 


1 Nolz. in a note regards these as lectionaries, but they are usu- 
ally thought to have been regular copies of the Scriptures in Greek 
— Septuagint and N. T., and the Codex Sinaiticus has been thought 
to be one of them. It dates from not earlier than the time of Euse- 
bius, as it contains the Eusebian Canons, but yet from the fourth 
century. Altogether it is not impossible that it was one of these, 
and at all events a description of it, extracted from Scriveners (/x- 
troduction, 1833, p. 83 sq-), will be a fair illustration. ‘'r3) inches 
in length by 143 inches high.” “ Beautiful vellum.” Each page 


comprises four columns, with 48 lines in each column,” ‘* Contin- 
uous noble uncials.” ** Arranged in quires of four or three sheets.” 
It is evident from comparison of several quotations of Husebius that 


the copy of the New Testament which he himself used was not 
closely related with the Sinaitic text, unless the various readings 
headed by this MS. are all mistakes originating with it. Compare 
allusions in the notes to such different readings. The last clause, 
although in the text of Heinichen, is of doubtful authority. 

2 This word is a transcription, rendered “ Procurator” by Bag, 
and is perhaps corresponding to that official (cf. Long. article 
Htyeus, nm Smith, Dict. Gre and KR. cind.). But this transeription 1s 
recognized (ef. Ffoulkes, Catholiceus, in Smith and Cheetham, 
DDE. ie 

3 The fact that the Sinaiticus exhibits two or three hands suggests 
that it was prepared with rapidity, and the having various scribes 
was a way to speed. g : . 

. {The parchment copies were usually arranged in quaterntons, 
i.e. four leaves made up together, as the ternions consisted of three 
leaves. The quaternions each contained sixteen pages, the ternions 
twelve (Valesius in loc.). — Bags | So probably, although the three- 
columned form of the Sinaiticus and the four of the Vaticanus sug- 
gest a possible other meaning. 
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CONSTANTING, 


[IV. 38, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


flow the Market-town of Gasa was made a 
City for tts Profession of Christianity, and 
received the Name of Constantia. 


For in fact the place now called Constantia, 
in the province of Palestine, having embraced 
the saving religion, was distinguished both by 
the favor ‘al God, and by special honor from the 
emperor, being now for the first time raised to 
the rank of a city, and receiving the more hon- 
ored nameé of his pious sister in exchange for 
its former appellation. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


That a Place in Phoenicia also was made a City, 
and tn Other Cities [tolatry was abolished, 
and Churches built. 2 


A sIMILAR change was effected in several 
other cities ; for instance, in that town of Phce- 
nicia which received its name from that of the 
emperor, and the inhabitants of which com- 
mitted their innumerable idols to the flames, 
and adopted in their stead the principles of the 
saving faith. Numbers, too, in the other prov- 
inces, both in the cities and the country, became 
willing inquirers after the saving knowledge of 
God; destroyed as worthless things the images 
of every kind which they had heretofore held 
most sacred; voluntarily demolished the lofty 
temples and shrines which contained them ; and, 
renouncing their former sentiments, or rather 
errors, commenced and completed entirely new 
churches. But since it is not so much my prov- 
ince to give a circumstantial detail of the actions 
of this pious prince, as it is theirs who have been 
privileged to enjoy his society at all times, I shall 
content myself with briefly recording such facts 
as have come to my own personal knowledge, 
before I proceed to notice the last days of his 
life. 


CHAPTER XL: 


That having conferred the Dignity of Caesars on 
his Three Sons atthe Three Decennial Periods 
of his Reign, he dedicated the Church at 
Serusalen. 


By this time the thirtieth year of his reign was 
completed. In the course of this period, his 
three sons had been admitted at different times 
as his colleagues in the empire. The first, Con- 
stantinus, who bore his father’s name, obtained 
this distinction about the tenth year of his reign. 
Constantius, the second son, so called from his 
grandfather, was proclaimed Cwsar about the 


twenticth, while Constans, the third, whose 
name expresses the firmness and stability of 
his character, was advanced to the same dignity 
at the thirtieth anniversary of his father’s reign! 

Having thus reared a threefold offs spring, a Trin- 
ity,” as it were, of pious sons, and having re- 
ceived them severally at cach decennial period 
tQ a participation in his imperial eae he 
judged the festival of his ‘Tricennalia to be a fit 
occasion for thanksgiving to the Sovereign Lord 
of all, at the same time believing that the dedi- 
cation of the church which his zealous magnifi- 
cence had erected at Jerusalem might advanta- 
geously be performed. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


That tn the meantime he ordered a Council to 
be convened at Tyre, because of Controversies 
raised th Lpevpt. 


MeEANWHILE that spirit of envy which is the 
enemy of all good, like a dark cloud intercept- 
ing the sun’s brightest rays, endeavored to mar 
the j joy of this festivity, by again raising conten- 
tions to disturb the tranquillity of the Mgyptian 
churches. Our divinely favored emperor, how- 
ever, once more convened a synod composed 
of many bishops, and set them as it were in 
armed array, like the host of God, against this 
malignant spirit, having commanded their pres- 
ence from the whole of Ieypt and Libya, from 
Asia, and from IMurope, in order, first, to decide 
the questions in dispute, and afterwards to per- 
form the dedication of the sacred edifice above 
mentioned. He enjoined them, by the way, to 
adjust their differences at the capital city of 
Pheenicia, reminding them that they had no 
right, while harboring feelings of mutual ani- 
mosity, to engage in the service of God, since 
his law expressly forbids those who are at 
variance to offer their gift until they have first 
become reconciled and mutually disposed to 
peace. Such were the salutary precepts which 
the emperor continually kept vividly before his 
own mind, and in accordance with which he 
admonished them to undertake their present 
duties in a spirit of perfect unanimity and con- 
cord, in a letter to the following purport. 


~ CHAPTER XLII. 
Constantines Letter to the Council at Tyre. 


VICTOR ame eS Maximus AUGUSTUS, 


to > the holy Council at ‘Tyre 


ieee are ge in Fates sf Riou the tenth, ete., would ieee 
heen more exact. Compare Prolegomena, under Le/e. 

* [Upeadsog Aoyo, Well may the old ‘nelish ‘Translator remark 
on this, An auld'e xpression.” We may go further, and denounce 
it as an instance of the senseless and profane adulation to which our 
author, perhaps in the spirit of his age, seems to have been but too 
much inclined. —- Bag | 
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IV. 44] THE LIFE OF 


CONSTANTINE. 55! 


“Surely it would best consist with and best 
become the prosperity of these our times, that 
the Catholic Church should be undivided, and 
the servants of Christ be at this present moment 
clear from all reproach. Since, however, there 
are those who, carried away by a baleful and 
furious spirit of contention (for I will not charge 
them with intentionally leading a life unworthy 
of their profession), are endeavoring to create 
that general confusion which, in my ieee 
is the most pernicious of all evils ; I exhort you, 
forward as you already are, to meet together 
and form a synod without delay: to defend 
those who need protection ; to sath reme- 
dies to your brethren who are in peril; to recall 
the divided members to unity of judgment ; to 
rectify errors while opportunity is yet allowed : 
that thus you may restore to so many provinces 
that due measure of concord which, strange and 
sad anomaly ! the arrogance of a few individuals 
has destroyed. And I believed that all are alike 
persuaded that this course is at the same time 
pleasing to Almighty God (as well as the highest 
object of my own desires), and will bring no 
small honor to yourselves, should you be suc- 
cessful in restoring peace. Delay not, then, 
but hasten with redoubled zeal to terminate the 
present dissensions in a manner becoming the 
occasion, by assembling together in that spirit 
of true sincerity and faith which the Saviour 
whom we serve especially demands from us, | 
may almost say with an audible voice, on all 
occasions. 
shall be wanting. Already have I done all to 
which my attention was directed by your letters. 
I have sent to those bishops whose presence 
you desired, that they may share your counsels. 
I have despatched Dionysius, a man of consular 


rank, who will both remind those prelates of 


their duty who are bound to attend the Council 
with you, and will himself be there to superin- 
tend the proceedings, but especially to main- 
tain good order. Meantime should any one, 
though I deem it most improbable, venture on 
this occasion to violate my command, and refuse 
his attendance, a messenger shall be despatched 
forthwith to banish that person in virtue of an 
imperial edict, and to teach him that it does 
not become him to resist an emperor’s decrees 
when issued in defense of truth. For the rest, 
it will be for your Holinesses, unbiased either 
by enmity or favor, but consistently with eccle- 
siastical and apostolic order, to devise a fitting 
remedy whether it be for positive offenses or 


for unpremeditated errors; in order that you 


may at once free the Church frem all re- 
proach, relieve 
the blessings of peace to those who are now 
divided, procure the highest honor for your- 


selves. God preserve you, beloved brethren !”! 


No proof of pious zeal on my part | 


my anxicty, and, by restoring | 


CHAPTER: UIT: 
Bishops from all the Provinces attended the 
Dedication of the Church at Jerusalem. 


No sooner had these injunctions been carried 
into effect, than another emissary arrived with 
despatches from the emperor, and an urgent 
admonition to the Council to hasten their jour- 
ney to Jerusalem without delay.’ Accordingly 
they all -took their departure from the province 
of Phoenicia, and proceeded to their destination, 
availing themselves of the public means of trans- 
port. Thus Jerusalem became the gathering 
point for distinguished prelates from every prov- 
ince, and the whole city was thronged by a 
vast assemblage of the servants of God. ‘The 
Macedonians had sent the bishop of their me- 
Cee the Pannonians and Meesians the 
fairest of God’s youthful flock among them. 
A holy prelate from Persia too was there, decply 
versed in the sacred oracles; while Bithynian 
and Thracian bishops graced the Council with 
their presence ; nor were the most illustrious 
from Cilicia wanting, nor the chief of the Cap- 
padocians, distinguished above all for learning 
a eloquence. In short, the whole of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, Pheenicia and Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Meypt, and Libya, with the dwellers in the 
Thebaid, all contributed to swell the mighty 
concourse of God’s ministers, followed as they 
were by vast numbers from every province. 
They were attended by an imperial escort,* and 
officers of trust had also been sent from the pal- 
ace itself, with instructions to heighten the splen- 
dor of the festival at the emperor’s expense. 


CHAPTER. XIV. 


Of thetr Reception by the Notary Marianus ; 
the Distribution of Money to the Poors and 
Offerings to the Church. 


Tre director and chief of these officers was a 
most useful servant of the emperor, a man emi- 
nent for faith and piety, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Divine word, who had been 
honorably conspicuous by his profession of god- 
liness during the time of the tyrants’ power, and 
therefore was deservedly entrusted with the 
arrangement of the present proceedings. Ac- 
cordingly, in faithful obedience to the emperor’s 
commands, he received the assembly with cour- 
tcous hospitality, and entertained them with 


ae} ompare on ae Synnel of Tyre (held 335 A.D.), Helse, Gir. 
of Councils, 2 (1876), ey aG 
1 Compare Hefele, 2. 26- 

* [Alexander, bishop of Thessalonica. By the Pannonian and 
Meesian bishops are meant Ursacius and Valens, leaders of the 
Arian party; by the Bithynian and Thracian, Theogonius of Nicwa, 
and Theodorus of Perinthus (Valesius). — Bae] 

3 he emperor showed himself very attentive to them.” — 
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CONSIANTINE. 


[iliVagwacrs 


. feasts and banquets on a scale of great splendor. 
He also distributed lavish supplies of money 
and clothing among the naked and destitute, 
and the multitudes of both sexes who suffered 
from want of food and the common necessaries 
of life. Finally, he enriched and beautified the 
church itself throughout with offerings of impe- 
rial magnificence, and thus fully accomplished 
a service he had been commissioned to per- 
orm. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Various Discourses by the Assembled Bishops ; 
also by Lusebius, the Writer of this [fistory. 


MEantiMe the festival derived additional luster 
both from the prayers and discourses of the min- 
isters of God, some of whom extolled the pious 
emperor’s willing devotion to the Saviour of man- 


kind, and dilated on the magnificence of the edi- | 


fice which he had raised to his memory. Others 
afforded, as it were, an intellectual feast to the 
ears of all present, by public disquisitions on 
the sacred doctrines of our religion. Others in- 
terpreted passages of holy Scripture, and un- 
folded their hidden meaning; while such as 
were unequal to these efforts presented a blood- 
less sacrifice and mystical service to God in the 
prayers which they offered for general peace, for 
the Church of God, for the emperor himsclf as 
the instrumental cause of so many blessings, and 
for his pious sons. I myself too, unworthy as I 
was of such a privilege, pronounced various pub- 
lic orations in honor of this solemnity, wherein 
I partly explained by a written description the 
details of the imperial edifice, and partly en- 
deavored to gather from the prophetic visions 
apt illustrations of the symbols it displayed.' 
Thus joyfully was the festival of dedication 
celebrated in the thirtieth year of our emperor’s 
reign. 


CHARTER .KLVA 


That Eusebius afterwards delivered his Descrip- 
tion of the Church of the Saviour, and a Tri- 
cennial Oration before Constantine himself. 


Tue structure of the church of our Saviour, 
the form of his sacred cave, the splendor of the 
work itself, and the numberless offerings in gold, 


1 [Eusebius gives us no example of his application of Scripture 
in this case. His commentator Valesius refers to Zeph. ui. 8 
(EEX), Ata TovTO Umowervoy pe, Acyer Kuptos, els Tplepay ava- 
otacews ov eis waptvpcor, and tells us that Cyril of Jerusalem, in 
“his fourth Homily, explains this passage in Zephaniah of the Mar- 
tyrium, or Basilica, which Constantine built on the spot of the 
Lord's resurrection. Let any one examine the whole passage (al- 
lowing for the mistake of one Hebrew word for another by the 
LXX), and say, if this be a fair specimen, what we are to think 
of the Fathers of the fourth century as interpreters of Scripture, See 
also Bk. 3, ch. 33, note. — Hag.| ** Interpreted pertinent passages 
from the prophets.” — Str, and Jodz. 


and silver, and precious stones, I have described 
to the best of my ability, and dedicated to the 
emperor in a separate treatise, which on a fitting 
opportunity I shall append to this present work, 
I sha]l add to it also that oration on his Tricen- 
nalia which shortly afterwards, having traveled 
to the city which bears his name, I delivered in 
the emperor’s own presence.’ This was the 
second opportunity afforded me of glorifying the 
Supreme God in the imperial palace itself: and 
on this occasion my pious hearer evinced the 
greatest joy, as he afterwards testified, when he 
entertained the bishops then present, and loaded 
them with distinctions of every kind. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


That the Council at Nicea was helt in the 
Twenticth, the Dedication of the Church at 
Jerusalem tn the Thirtieth, Year of Constan- 
tine’s Reign. 


Tris second synod the emperor convened at 
Jerusalem, being the greatest of which we have 
any knowledge, next to the first which he had 
summoned at the famous Bithynian city. That 
indeed was a triumphal assembly, held in the 
twenticth year of his reign, an occasion of 
thanksgiving for victory over his enemies in the 
very city which bears the name of victory.’ The 
present meeting added luster to the thirtieth 
anniversary, during which the emperor dedi- 
cated the church at the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
as a peace-offering to God, the giver of all good. 


CHAPTER XbLVIII: 


That Constantine was displeased with one who 
praised him excessively. 


AND now that all these ceremonies were com- 
pleted, and the divine qualities of the emperor’s 
character continued to be the theme of universal 
praise, one of God’s ministers presumed so far 
as in his own presence to pronounce him 
blessed, as having been counted worthy to hold 
absolute and universal empire in this life, and 
as being destined to share the empire of the 
Son of God in the world to come. ‘These 
words, however, Constantine heard with indig- 
nation, and forbade the speaker to hold such 
language, exhorting him rather to pray earnestly 
on his behalf, that whether in this life or in that 
which is to come, he might be found worthy to 
be a servant of God,! 


1 The Oration is appended to this work. 

1 Niczea, 

1 Vet Eusebius himself in his Oration uses language almost as 
obnoxious, and records that Constantine was much pleased with it, 
The ditierence was probably one of gracefulness. 
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CONSTANTINE. bo 


CHAP IDR. aviaLx, 
Marriage of his Son Constantius Cesar. 


On the completion of the thirtieth year of his 
reign he solemnized the marriage of his second 
son,' having concluded that of his first-born 
long before. This was an occasion of great joy 
and festivity, the emperor himself attending on 


. ats | 
his son at the ceremony, and entertaining the 


guests of both sexes, the men and women in 
distinct and separate companies, with sumptuous 
hospitality. Rich presents likewise were liber- 
ally distributed among the cities and people. 


CHAPTER L. 
Embassy and Presents from the Indians. 


Anout this time ambassadors from the Indians, 
who inhabit the distant regions of the East, ar- 
rived with presents consisting of many varieties 
of brilliant precious stones, and animals differ- 
ing in species from those known to us. ‘These 
offerings they presented to the emperor, thus 
allowing that his sovereignty extended even to 
the Indian Ocean, and that the princes of their 
country, who rendered homage to him both by 
paintings and statues, acknowledged his imperial 
and paramount authority. Thus the Eastern 
Indians now submitted to his sway, as the 
Britons of the Western Ocean had done at the 
commencement of his reign. 


CHATTER a: 


That Constantine divided the Empire between 
his Three Sons, whom he had instructed in 
Politics and Religion, 


Havinc thus established his power in the 
opposite extremities of the world, he divided 
the whole extent of his dominions, as though 
he were allotting a patrimonial inheritance to 
the dearest objects of his regard, among his 
three sons. To the eldest he assigned his 
grandfather’s portion; to the second, the em- 
pire of the East; to the third, the countries 
which lie between these two divisions.’ And 


being desirous of furnishing his children with 


an inheritance truly valuable and salutary to 
their souls, he had been careful to imbue them 


1 His second son by Fausta. Crispus seems now to be counted 
out. This was not the famous Eusebia who was his second wife, _ 

1 [“Yhe younger Constantine was appointed to hold his court in 
Gaul; and his brother Constantius exchanged that department, the 
ancient patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, but less 
martial, countries of the Bast. Italy, the Western Illyricum, and 
Africa, were accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, 
as the representative of the great Constantine (Gibbon, ecline 
and Fall, ch. 18), — Bag.) Compare Prolegomena, under Life. 


with true religious principles, being himself their 
guide to the knowledge of sacred things, and 
aso appointing men of approved piety to be 
their instructors. At the same time he assigned 
|them the most accomplished teachers of secular 
learning, by some of whom they were taught 
the arts of war, while they were trained by 
| others in political, and by others again in legal 
science. To each moreover was granted a truly 
royal retinue, consisting of infantry, spearmen, 
and body guards, with every other kind of mili- 
tary force ; commanded respectively by captains, 
tribunes, and generals,’ of whose warlike skill 
and devotion to his sons the emperor had had 
previous experience. 


CHAPTER, LIL 


That after they had reached Man's Estate he 
was thetr Guide in Piety. 


As long as the Czesars were of tender years, 
they were aided by suitable advisers in the man- 
agement of public affairs; but on their arrival 
at the age of manhood their father’s instructions 
alone sufficed. When present he proposed to 
them his own example, and admonished them 
to follow his pious course: in their absence he 
furnished them by letter with rules of conduct 
suited to their imperial station, the first and 
greatest of which was an exhortation to value 
the knowledge and worship of the Sovereign 
Lord of all more than wealth, nay, more than 
empire itself. At length he permitted them to 
direct the public administration of the empire 
without control, making it his first request that 
they would care for the interests of the Church 
of God, and boldly profess themselves disciples 
of Christ. Thus trained, and excited to obe- 
dience not so much by precept as by their own 
voluntary desire for virtue, his sons more than 
fulfilled the admonitions of their father, devot- 
ing their earnest attention to the service of God, 
and observing the ordinances of the Church even 
in the palace itself, with all the members of their 
households.’ For their father’s forethought had 
provided that all the attendants of his sons 
should be Christians. And not only so, but the 
military officers of highest rank, and those who 
had the control of public business, were profes- 
sors of the same faith: for the emperor placed 
confidence in the fidelity of men devoted to the 
service of God, as in a strong and sure defense. 
When our thrice blessed prince had completed 
these arrangements, and thus secured order and 
tranquillity throughout the empire, God, the dis- 
| penser of all blessings, judged it to be the fitting 


2 Centurions, generals, wibunes, y 
1 The expression is over strong. Constantius, ¢.g., was not bap- 
tized until just before his death. 
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time to translate him to a better inheritance, and 
summoned him to pay the debt of nature. 


CHAPTER LIM, 


Having reigned about Thirty-two Years, and 
dived above Sixty, he still had a Sound Body. 


He completed the time of his reign in two 
and thirty years, wanting a few months and 
days,! and his whole life extended to about 
twice that period. At this age he still possessed 
a sound and vigorous body, free from all blem- 
ish, and of more than youthful vivacity ; a noble 
mien, and strength equal to any exertion; so 
that he was able to join in martial exercises, to 
ride, endure the fatigues of travel, engage in 
battle, and erect trophies over his conquered 
enemies, besides gaining those bloodless victories 
by which he was wont to triumph over those 
who opposed him.’ 


CHAR TIN SEnVE 


Of those who abused his xtreme Pencvolence 
Jor Avarice and LHypocrisy. 


In like manner his mental! qualities reached 
the highest point of human perfection. Indeed 
he was distinguished by every excellence of 
character, but especially by benevolence; a 
virtue, however, which subjected him to censure 
from many, in consequence of the baseness ‘of 
wicked men, who ascribed their own crimes to 
the emperor’s forbearance, In truth I can my- 
self bear testimony to the grievous evils which 
prevailed during these times; I mean the vio- 
lence of rapacious and unprincipled men, who 
preyed on all classes of society alike, and the 
scandalous hypocrisy of those who crept into 
the Church, and assumed the name and charac- 
ter of Christians. His own benevolence and 
goodness’of heart, the genuineness of his own 
faith, and his truthfulness of character, induced 
the emperor to credit the profession of these 
reputed Christians, who craftily preserved the 
semblance of sincere affection for his person. 
The confidence he reposed in such men some- 
times forced him into conduct unworthy of him- 
self, of which envy took advantage to cloud in 
this respect the luster of his character.’ 


1 [In his Chronicon, Fusebius gives the more correct period of 


- thirty years and ten months. Constantine's reign beman A.p. 306, 


and his death took place a.p. 337.— Gag.] Compare Prolegomena, 
also Clinton, Kast? Nom. an. 337. 

2 Compare Prolegomena, under Charac ler. 

1 * Psychical qualities” —tncluding more than. intellec tual, 

2 Compare Prolegomena, Character. There is a striking touch 
of naturalness in this passage which tells for the historical trustwor- 
thiness of the biographer, and though exposing the fault of the em- 
peror yet gives a rather pleasing glimpse of his character. 


CHAPTER LV. 


Constantine employed himself in Composition of 
fartous Kinds to the Close of his Life. 


Turse offenders, however, were soon over- 
taken by divine chastisement. To return to our 
emperor. He had so thoroughly trained his 
mind in the art of reasoning that he continued 
to the last to compose discourses on various 
subjects, to deliver frequent orations in public, 
and to instruct his hearers in the sacred doc- 
trines of religion. Hf{e was also habitually en- 
gaged in legislating both on political and mili- 
tary questions ;' in short, in devising whatever 
might be conducive to the general welfare of the 
human race. It is well worthy of remark, that, 
very shortly before his departure, he pronounced 
a funeral oration before his usual auditory, in 
which he spoke at length on the immortality of 
the soul, the state of those who had persevered 
in a life of godliness, and the blessings which 
God has laid up in store for them that love him. 
On the other hand he made it appear by copi- 
ous and conclusive arguments what the end of 
those will be who have pursued a contrary ca- 
reer, describing in vivid language the final ruin 
of the ungodly. His powerful testimony on 
these subjects seemed so far to touch the con- 
sctcnces of those around him, that one of the 
selEimagined philosophers, of whom he asked 
his opinion of what he had heard, bore testi- 
mony to the truth of his words, and accorded a 
real, though reluctant, tribute of praise to the 
arguments by which he had exposed the worship 
of a plurality of gods. By converse such as this 
with his friends before his death, the emperor 
seemed as it were to smooth and prepare the 
way for his transition to a happier life, 


CHAPTER LVI. 


flow he took Bishops with him on an Expedi- 
tion against the Lersians, and took with him 
a Lentin the Form of a Church. 


Ir is also worthy of record that about the 
time of which I am at present writing, the em- 
peror, having heard of an insurrection of some 
barbarians in the East, observed that the con- 
quest of this enemy was still in store for him, 
and resolved on an expedition against the Per- 
sians. .\ccordingly he proceeded at once to 
put his forces in motion, at the same time com- 
municating his intended march to the bishops 
who happened to be at his court, some of whom 
he judged it right to take with him as compan- 


1 Compare remarks in Prolegomena, under HW rrtings and Char- 
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IV: 61.] THE LUST 


CONSTANTINE. pe) 


ions, and as needful coadjutors in the service of 
God. ‘They, on the other hand, cheerfully de- 
clared their willingness to follow in his train, 
disclaiming any desire to leave him, and engag- 
ing to battle with and for him by supplication 
to God on his behalf. Full of joy at this an- 
swer to his request, he unfolded to them his pro- 
jected line of march ;! after which he caused a 
tent of great splendor, representing in shape the 
figure of a church, to be prepared for his own 


use in the approaching war. In this he intended | 


to unite with the bishops in offering prayers to 
the God from whom all victory proceeds. 


CHAPTER» LVIT. 


flow he received an Embassy from the Per- 
Stans and kept the Night Vigil with others 
at the Feast of Easter. 


In the meanwhile the Persians, hearing of the 
emperor’s warlike preparations, and not a little 
terrified at the prospect of an engagement with 
his forces, dispatched an embassy to pray for 
conditions of peace. These overtures the em- 
peror, himself a sincere lover of peace, at once 
accepted, and readily entered on friendly rela- 
tions with that people. At this time, the great 
festival of Easter was at hand; on which occa- 
sion he rendered the tribute of his prayers to 
God, and passed the night in watching with the 
rest. 


CHAPTER, LVILI, 


Concerning the Butlting of a Church tn Llonor 


of the Apostles at Constantinople. 


AFTER this he proceeded to erect a church in 
memory of the apostles, in the city which bears 
his name. This building he carried to a vast 
height, and brilliantly decorated by encasing it 
from the foundation to the roof with marble 
slabs of various colors. He also formed the 
inner roof of finely fretted work, and overlaid it 
throughout with gold. The external covering, 
which protected the building from the rain, was 
of brass instead of tiles ; and this too was splen- 
didly and profusely adorned with gold, and re- 
flected the sun’s rays with a brilliancy which 
dazzled the distant beholder. The dome was 
entirely encompassed by a finely carved tracery, 


wrought in brass and gold. 


CHAPTER LIX, 
Farther Description of the same Church. 


SucH was the magnificence with which the 
emperor was pleased to beautify this church. 


1 Fyom this ‘point to the end of the first sentence in ch, 58 is 


bracketed by Heinichen. 


The building was surrounded by an open area 
of great extent, the four sides of which were ter- 
minated by porticos which enclosed the area 
and the church itself. Adjoining these porticos 
were ranges of stately chambers, with baths and 
promenades, and besides many apartments 
adapted to the use of those who had charge of 
the place. 


GHAPTICR, LX. 


fle also erected his own Scpulchral Monument 
in this Church. 


Au these edifices the emperor consecrated 
with the desire of perpetuating the memory of 
the apostles of our Saviour. He had, however, 
another object in erecting this” building: an 
object at first unknown, but which afterwards 
became evident to all. He had in fact made 
choice of this spot in the prospect of his own 
death, anticipating with extraordinary fervor of 
faith that his body would share their title with 
the apostles themselves, and that he should thus 
even after death become the subject, with them, 
of the devotions which should be performed to 
their honor in this place. He accordingly 
caused twelve coffins to be set up in this church, 
like sacred pillars in honor and memory of the 
apostolic number, in the center of which his own 
was placed, having six of theirs onceither side 
of it. ‘Vhus, as I said, he had ‘provided with 
prudent foresight an honorable resting-place 
for his body after death, and, having long 
before secretly formed this resolution, he now 
consecrated this church to the apostles, believing 
that this tribute to their memory would be of no 
small advantage to his own soul. Nor did God 
disappoint him of that which he so ardently 
expected and desired. For after he had com- 
pleted the first services of the feast of Easter, 
and had passed this sacred day of our Lord in a 
manner which made it an occasion of joy and 
eladness to himself and to all; the God through 
whose aid he performed all these acts, and whose 
zealous servant he continued to be even to the 
end of life, was pleased at a happy time to trans- 
late him to a better life. 


, CHAPTER LAXI. 


‘ 
fis Sickness at LHelenopolts, and Prayers respect- 
ing his Baptism. 


Ar first he experienced some slight bodily in- 
disposition, which was soon followed by positive 
disease. In consequence of this he visited the 
hot baths of his own city ; and thence proceeded 
to that which bore the name of his mother. 
Here he passed some time in the church of the 
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CONSTANTINE. 


[IV. 61. 


martyrs, and offered up supplications and prayers 
to God, Being at length convinced that his life 
was drawing to a close, he felt the time was 
come at which he should seek purification from 
sins of his past career, firmly believing that 
whatever errors he had committed as a mortal 
man, his soul would be purified from them 
through the efficacy of the mystical words and 
the salutary waters of baptism.! Impressed 
with these thoughts, he poured forth his suppli- 
cations and confessions to God, knecling on the 
pavement in the church itself, in which he also 
now for the first time received the imposition of 
hands with prayer.” After this he proceeded as 
far as the suburbs of Nicomedia, and there, 
having summoned the bishops to meet him, 
addressed them in the following words. 


CHAPTER UXT. 
Constantine's Appeal to the Bishops, requesting 
them to confer upon him the Rite of Baptism. 


“Tr time is arrived which I have long hoped 
for, with an earnest desire and prayer that | 
might obtain the salvation of God. ‘The hour 
is come in which I too may have the blessing of 
that seal which confers immortality ; the hour 
in which I may receive the seal of salvation. I 
had thought to do this in the waters of the river 
Jordan, wherein our Saviour, for our example, is 
recorded to have been baptized: but God, who 
knows what is expedient for us, 1s pleased that I 
should receive this blessing here. Le it so, then, 
without delay: for should it be his will who is 


“salutary word of cleansing,” but the paraphrase of 


1 Literally ‘ 
salutary cleans- 


Bag. will stand well whichever of the readings, “ 
ing,” or “ salutary word of cleansing,” is adopted. b 

2 (These words seem to prove that the emperor now first became 
acatechumen. His postponement of baptism until his last illness 
(after having stood forward so long as the public advocate and pro- 
tector of the Christian religion), and the superstitious reliance which 
he was encouraged to place on the Jate performance of this ‘ myste- 
rious” rite, afford an evidence of the melancholy obscuration of 
Christian truth at the very time when Christianity was ostensibly 
becoming the religion of the Roman Empire, ‘There is probably too 
much truth in the following remarks of Gibbon: ‘The pride of 
Constantine, who refused the privileges of a catechumen, cannot 
easily be explained or excused: but the delay of jis baptism may be 
justified by the maxims and practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. “The 
sacrament of baptism was supposed to contain a full and absolute 
expiation of sin; and the soul was instantly restored to its original 
purity, and entitled to the promise of eternal salvation, Among the 
proselytes of Christianity, there were many who judged it imprudent 
to precipitate a salutary rite, which could not be repeated; to throw 
away an inestimable privilege, which could never be recovered,’ &c. 
(Decline and Fall, ch, 20).— Bag.} On the forms of admission to 
the catechumenate, compare Marriott, Baftes, in Smith and Cheet- 
ham, Dect. 

1 Or ‘' no hesitation.” On this clause a deal of controversy has 
hinged. ‘No hesitation shall longer prevail” is the rendering of 
Molz., and Keim (Uebertritt C. p. 1) similarly gives * let all 
duplicity be banished.” In the view of this translation, Constantine 
had been hedying all his life, trying to be Christian to Christians 
and heathen to heathen. The basis of the hypothesis is too slight 
for it to have any weight in view of the overw helming documentary 
evidence of the frequent public professions of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, for which see Prolegomena, under Cia racter. | ViScUSsiOn 
of various points relating to his baptism will he found under if ther 
ature, under the names Busaeus, ¢ astelli, Dalthus, Hrimeltius Wuhr- 
mann, Guisti, Halloix, Hynitesch, J vcobus of Savug, Nicolai, Polus, 
Schelstrate, Scultetus, ‘Ventzel, Walther, Withof. 


Lord of life and death, that my existence here 
should be prolonged, and should I be destined 
henceforth to associate with the people of God, 
and unite with them in prayer as a member of 
his Church, I will prescribe to myself from this 
time such a course of life as befits his service.” 
After he had thus spoken, the prelates performed 
the sacred ceremonies in the usual manner, and, 
having given him the necessary instructions, 
made him a partaker of the mystic ordinance. 
‘Thus was Constantine the first of all sovereigns 
who was regenerated and perfected in a church 
dedicated to the martyrs of Christ; thus gifted 
with the Divine seal of baptism, he rejoiced in 
spirit, was renewed, and filled with heavenly 
light: his soul was gladdened by reason of the 
fervency of his faith, and astonished at the mani- 
festation of the power of God. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony he arrayed himself in 
shining imperial vestments, brilliant as the light,? 
and reclined on a couch of the purest white, 
refusing to clothe himself with the purple any 
more. 


CHAPTER«© XIII: 
Slow after his Baptism he rendered Thanks to 
God. 


If¥r then lifted his voice and poured forth a 
strain of thanksgiving to God; after which he 
added these words. ‘ Now I know that I am 
truly blessed : now I feel assured that I am ac- 


counted worthy of immortality, and am made a 


partaker of Divine light.’ He further expressed 
his compassion for the unhappy condition of 
those who were strangers to such blessings as he 
enjoyed: and when the tribunes and generals 
of his army appeared in his presence with lam- 
entations and tears at the prospect of their be- 
reavement, and with prayers that his days might 
yet be prolonged, he assured them in reply that 
he was now in possession of true life ; that none 
but himself could know the value of the bless- 
ings he had received; so that he was anxious 
rather to hasten than to defer his departure to 
God. He then proceeded to complete the 
needful arrangement of his affairs, bequeathing 
an annual donation to the Roman inhabitants 
of his imperial city; apportioning the inheri- 
tance of thesempire, like a patrimonial estate, 
among his own children ; in short, making every 
disposition according to his own pleasure.' 


2 [Tt was customary for neophytes to wear white garments, which 
they hea aside on the eighth day from their baptism. — Bay] 

i The idea of ownership in empire which seems so strange in 
these days of republics, and is disallowed even by theoretical monarch- 
ists, seems to have been a most matter-of-course one in the mind 
of Constantine, and Husebius was a true tmpertalist regarding “ tyr- 
anies “and “ republics’ as in the same category. Whether it was 
by ‘divine right” or “natural right” they were quite sure it was 
a “right,” and one to be freely exercised, 
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CONSTANTINE. wa.7 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Constantine's Death at Noon on the Feast of 
Pentecost. . 


ALL these events occurred during a most im- 
portant festival, I mean the august and holy 
solemnity of Pentecost, which is distinguished 
by a period of seven weeks, and sealed with 
that one day on which the holy Scriptures attest 


position in the principal chamber of the imperial 
palace, and surrounded by candles burning in 
candlesticks of gold, presenting a marvelous 
spectacle, and such as no one under the light 
of the sun had ever seen on earth since the 
world itself began. For in the central apart- 
ment of the imperial palace, the body of the 
emperor lay in its elevated resting-place, arrayed 
tn the symbols of sovereignty, the diadern and 
purple robe, and encircled by a numerous retinue 


the ascension of our common Saviour into | of attendants, who watched around it incessantly 


heaven, and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
among men. In the course of this feast the 
emperor received the privileges I have de- 
scribed ; and on the last day of all, which one 
might justly call the feast of feasts, he was re- 
moved about mid-day to the presence of his 
God, leaving his mortal remains to his fellow 
mortals, and carrying into fellowship with God 
that part of his being which was capable of 
understanding and loving him.’ Such-was the 
close of Constantine’s mortal life. Let us now 


night and day. 


CHAPTER LXVIL 


fle recetved the same Honors from the Counts 
and other Officers as before his Death. 


‘THE military officers, too, of the highest rank, 
the counts, and the whole order of magistrates, 
who had been accustomed to do obeisance to 
their emperor before, continued to fulfill this 


attend to the circumstances which followed this 
event. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
Lamentations of the Soldiery and their Officers. 


IMMEDIATELY the assembled spearmen and 
body-guard rent their garments, and prostrated 
themselves on the ground, striking their heads, 
and uttering lamentations and cries of sorrow, 
calling on their imperial lord and master, or 
rather, like true children, on their father, while 
their tribunes and centurions addressed him as 
their preserver, protector, and benefactor. The 
rest of the soldiery also came in respectful order 
to mourn as a flock the removal of their gocd 
shepherd. The people meanwhile ran wildly 
throughout the city, some expressing the inward 
sorrow of their hearts by loud cries, others ap- 
pearing confounded with grief: each mourning 
the event,as a calamity which had befallen him- 
self, and bewailing his death as though they felt 
themselves bereft of a blessing common alike 


to all. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Removal of the Body from Nicomedia to the 
Palace at Constantinople. 


Arrer this the soldiers lifted the body from 
its couch, and laid it in a golden coffin, which 
they enveloped in a covering of purple, and 
removed to the city which was called by his 
own name. Here it was placed in an elevated 


1 Compare Prolegomena, Life, Last Years, also for age at 
time of death, Prolegomena, p. 411, 20fe. 


duty without any change, even after his death 
entering the chamber at the appointed times, 
and saluting their coffined sovereign with bended 
knee, as though he were still alive. After them 
the senators appeared, and all who had been 
distinguished by any honorable office, and ren- 
dered the same homage. ‘These were followed 
by multitudes of every rank, who came with 
their wives and children to witness the spectacle. 
These honors continued to be rendered for a 
considerable time, the soldiers having resolved 
thus to guard the body until his sons should 
arrive, and take on themselves the conduct of 
their father’s funeral. No mortal had ever, like 
this blessed prince, continued to reign even 
after death, and to receive the same homage as 
during his life: he only, of all who have ever 
lived, obtained this reward from God: a suitable 
reward, since he alone of all sovereigns had in all 
his actions honored the Supreme God and his 
| Christ, and God himself accordingly was pleased 
chat even his mortal remains should still retain 
imperial authority among men; thus indicating 


to all who were not utterly devoid of under- 
standing the immortal and endless empire which 
his soul was destined to enjoy. This was the 
course of events here. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


Resolution of the Army to confer thence-forward 
the Title of Augustus on his Sons. 


MranwiitE the tribunes selected from the 
troops under their command those officers whose 
fidelity and zeal had long been known to the 
emperor, and dispatched them to the Cvsars 
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558 CONSTANTINE. 


(IV. 68. 


with intelligence of the late event. This service 
they accordingly performed. As soon, however, 
as the soldiery throughout the provinces received 
the tidings of the emperor’s decease, they all, as 
if by a supernatural impulse, resolved with one 
consent, as though their great emperor had been 
yet alive, to acknowledge none other than his 
sons as sovereigns of the Roman world: and 
these they soon after determined should no 
longer retain the name of Cesar, but should 
each be honored with the title of Augustus, a 
name which indicates the highest supremacy 
of imperial power. Such were the measures 
adopted by the army; and these resolutions 
they communicated to each other by letter, so 
that the unanimous desire of the legions became 
known at the same point of time throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Mourning for Constantine at Rome; and the 
Tlonor paid him there through Paintings after 
his Death, 


On the arrival of the news of the empcror’s 
death in the imperial city, the Roman senate 
and people felt the announcement as the heay- 
iest and most afflictive of all calamities, and 
gave themselves up to an excess of gricf. The 
baths and markets were closed, the public 
spectacles, and all other recreations in which 
men of leisure are accustomed to indulge, were 
interrupted. Those who had erewhile lived in 
luxurious ease, now walked the streets in gloomy 
sadness, while all united in blessing the name of 
the deceased, as the one who was dear to God, 
and truly worthy of the imperial dignity. Nor 
was their sorrow expressed only in words: they 
proceeded also to honor him, by the dedication 
of paintings to his memory, with the same re- 
spect as before his death. ‘The design of these 
pictures embodied a representation of heaven 
itself, and depicted the emperor reposing in an 
ethereal mansion above the celestial vault. 
They too declared his sons alone to be em- 
perors and Augusti, and begged with carnest 
entreaty that they might be permitted to receive 
the body of their emperor, and perform. his 
obsequies in the imperial city. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


dtis Burial by his Son Constantius at Con- 
stantinople. 


Tuus did they there testify their respect for 
the memory of him who had been honored by 
God. The second of his sons, however, who 


had by this time arrived, proceeded to celebrate 
his father’s funeral in the city which bears his 
name, himself heading the procession, which 
was preceded by detachments of soldiers jn 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, 
the body itself being surrounded by companies 
of spearmen and heavy armed infantry. On the 
arrival of the procession at the church dedicated 
té the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was 
there entombed. Such honor did the youthful 
emperor Constantius render to his deceased 
parent, both by his presence, and by the due 
performance of this sacred ceremony. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


Sacred Service in the Church of the Apostles on 
the Occasion of Constantine's Luneral. 


As soon as [Constantius } had withdrawn him- 
self with the military train, the ministers of God 
came forward, with the multitude and the whole 
congregation of the faithful, and performed the 
rites of Divine worship with prayer. At the 
same time the tribute of their praises was given 
to the character of this blessed prince, whose 
body rested on a lofty and conspicuous monu- 
ment, and the whole multitude united with the 
priests of God in offering prayers for his soul, not 
without tears, —nay, rather with much weeping ; 
thus performing an othce consonant with the 
desires of the pious deceased.’ In this respect 
also the favor of God was manifested to his 
servant, in that he not only bequeathed the 
succession of the empire to his own beloved 
sons, but that the earthly tabernacle of his 
thrice blessed soul, according to his own earnest 
wish, was permitted to share the monument of 
the apostles; was associated with the honor of 
their name, and with that of the people of God ; 
was honored by the performance of the sacred 
ordinances and mystic service; and enjoyed a 
participation in the pravers of the saints. ‘Thus, 
too, he continued to possess imperial power 
even after death, controlling, as though with ren- 
ovated life, a universal dominion, and retaming 
in his own name, as Victor, Maximus, Augus- 
tus, the sovereignty of the Roman world.” 


‘CHAPTER: LAAs > 


Of the Phanix. 


WE cannot compare him with that bird of Egypt, 
the only one, as they say, of its kind, which dies, 


1 fAlluding to his desire of being buried in the church of the 
apostles, and sharing thetr honors, as noticed in ch. 60.— fax, 

* {Tt appears that an interrecnum of about three months took 
place, durime which all the Luvs and edicts continued to be issued 
in the name of Constantine, as before his death. — Bag. | 
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CONSTANT INE. 


: : ; . | 
self-sacrificed, in the midst of aromatic perfumes, | 


openly professed the Christian faith, how great 


and, rising from its own ashes with new life, soars}a diflerence he perceives between those whose 


aloft in the same form which it had before. | 


Rather did he resemble his Saviour, who, as the 
sown corn which is multiplied from a single 
grain, had yielded abundant increase through 
the blessing of God, and had overspread the 
whole world with his fruit. Even so did our 


thrice blessed prince become multiplied, as it| 


were, through the succession of his sons. His 
statue was erected along with theirs in every 
province; and the name of Constantine was 
owned and honored even after the close of his 
mortal life. 


CHAPTER, UXXIMTI. 


How Constantine ts represented on Cotns in the 
Act of ascending to Heaven, 


A COINAGE was also struck which bore the 
following device. On one side appeared the 
figure of our blessed prince, with the head 
closely veiled: the reverse exhibited him sitting 
as a charioteer, drawn by four horses, with a hand 
stretched downward from above to receive hin 
up to heaven. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


The God whom he had honored deservedly hon- 
ored him in Return. 


Sucn are the proofs by which the Supreme 
God has made it manifest to us, in the person 
of Constantine, who alone of all sovereigns had 


privilege it is to worship him and his Christ, and 
those who have chosen the contrary part, who 
{provoked his enmity by daring to assail his 
| Church, and whose calamitous end, in every in- 
stance, afforded tokens of his displeasure, as 
manifestly as the death of Constantine conveyed 
to: all men an evident assurance of his Divine 
love. 


| 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


fTe surpassed all Preceding Eemperors tn Devo- 
tion lo God, 


STANDING, as he did, alone and pre-eminent 
among the Roman emperors as a worshiper of 
God ; alone as the bold proclaimer to all men of 
the doctrine of Christ; having alone rendered 
honor, as none before him had ever done, to his 
Church ; having alone abolished utterly the error 
of polytheism, and discountenanced idolatry in 
every form: so, alone among them both during 
life and after death, was he accounted worthy of 
such honors as none can say have been attained 
to by any other; so that no one, whether Greek 
or Barbarian, nay, of the ancient Romans them- 
selves, has ever been presented to us as worthy 
of comparison with him.! 


1 The sharp sarcasms of Julian’s Cvrsars scem almost to have 
taken their text from this challenge. He marshals the great empe- 
rors before the gods, where each presents his claim to greatness. 
Constantine is greatly ridiculed, and yet to choose between Julian 
and Kusebius, if regard is had to Constantine's real effect on world 

| history, Eusebius is the truer judge, and is at least not so far wrong 
| that his superlative enthusiasm for his imperial friend cannot be 


readily pardoned, 
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- which hates the light of truth, and loves the ob- 
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OF 
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CONSTANTINE, 


WHICH HE ADDRESSED 


pO. Gils ASSEMBLY OF shLiLk SAINTS.” 


CHAPTER I: 


Preliminary Remarks on the Feast of Faster: 
and how the Word of God, having conferred 
Manifold Benefits on Mankind, was betrayed 
by his Beneficiaries. 


Tuar light which far outshines the day and 
sun, first pledge of resurrection, and renovation 
of bodies long since dissolved,! the divine token? 
of promise, the path which leads to everlasting 
life—in a word, the day of the Passion — is 
arrived, best beloved doctors, and ye, my friends 
who are assembled here, ye blessed multitudes, 
who worship him who is the author of all wor- 
ship, and praise him continually with heart and 
voice, according to the precepts of his holy 
word. But thou, Nature,® parent of all things, 
what blessing like to this hast thou ever accom- 
plished for mankind? Nay rather, what is in 
any sense thy workmanship, since he who formed 
the universe is himself the author of thy being? 
For it is he who has arrayed thee in thy beauty ; 
and the beauty of Nature is life according to 
Nature’s laws. But principles quite opposed to 
Nature have mightily prevailed; in that men 
have agreed in withholding his rightful worship 
from the Lord of all, believing that the order of 
the universe depended, not on his providence, 
but on the blind uncertainty of chance: and 
this notwithstanding the clearest announcement 
of the truth by his inspired prophets, whose 
words should have claimed belief, but were in 
every way resisted by that impious wickedness 


1 Or “once suffering.” 

2 Epwacov, “yift of Ilermes”; i.e. providential good-fortune. 
Valesius wrongly conjectures cpua, “ foundation” of promise. 

3 Valesius, followed by various translators, substitutes ‘*God"’ 
for  Nature.’’?, But all MS. authority, and the context as well, is 
against. | 


scure mazes of darkness. Nor was this error 
unaccompanied by violence and cruelty, espe- 
cially in that the will of princes encouraged the 
blind impetuosity of the multitude, or rather 
itself led the way in the career of reckless folly. 
Such principles as these, confirmed by the prac- 
tice of many generations, became the source of 
terrible evils in those early times: but no sooner 
had the radiance of the Saviour’s presence ap- 
peared, than justice took the place of wrong, a 
calm succeeded the confusion of the storm, 
and the predictions of the prophets were all 
fulfilled. For after he had enlightened the 
world by the glorious discretion and purity of 
his character, and had ascended to the mansions 
of his father’s house, he founded his Church 
on earth, as a holy temple of virtue, an immortal, 
imperishable temple, wherein the worship due 
to the Supreme Father and to himself should be 
piously performed. But what did the insane 
malice of the nations hereupon devise? Their 
effort was to reject the’ grace of Christ, and to 
ruin that Church which was ordained for the 
salvation of all, though they thus ensured the 
overthrow of their own superstition. Once more 
then unholy sedition, once more war and strife 
prevailed, with stiffneckedness, luxurious riot, 
and that craving for wealth which now soothes 
its victims with specious hope, now strikes them 
with groundless fear; a craving which is con- 
trary to nature, and the very characteristic of 
Vice herself. Let her, however, lie prostrate in 
the dust, and own the victorious power of Virtue ; 
and let her rend and tear herself, as well she 
may, in the bitterness of repentance. But let 
us now proceed to speak of topics which per- 
tain to the Divine doctrine. 


47709, Mols., Vales., Cous., render “ substitute in place thereof 
their own superstition,” 
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562 . CONSTANTINE. 


CHAPTER: 


An Appeal to the Church and to his Hearers to 
pardon and correct the Errors of his Speech. 


Hear then, thou master! of the ship, possessor 
of virgin purity, and thou Church, the cherisher 
of tender and inexperienced age, guardian of 
truth and gentleness, through w hose perennial 
fountain the stream” of salvation flows! Be ye 
also indulgent, my hearers, who worship God 
sincerely, and are, therefore, the objects of his 
care: attending, not to the language, but to the 
truth of what is said; not to him who speaks, 
but rather to the pious zeal which hallows his 
discourse! For what will be the use of words 
when the real purpose of the speaker remains 
unknown? It may be, indeed, that I essay 
great things; the love of God which animates 
my soul, a love which overpowers natural re- 
serve, is my plea for the bold attempt. On you, 
then, I call, who are best instructed in the mys- 
teries of God, to aid me with your counsel, to 
follow me with your thoughts, and correct what- 
ever shall savor of error in my words, expecting 
no display of perfect knowledge, but graciously 
accepting the sincerity of my endeavor. And 
may the Spirit of the Father and the Son accord 
his mighty aid, while I utter the words which 
he shall suggest to speech or thought Vor if 
any one, whether in the practice of eloquence, 
or any other art, expects to produce a finished 
work without the help of God, both the author 
and his efforts will be found alike imperfect ; 
while he has no cause to fear, no room for dis- 
couragement,* who has once been blessed with 
the inspiration of Heaven. Wherefore asking 
your indulgence for the length of this preface, 
let us attempt the theme in its utmost scope.’ 


CHAPTER Tit 


That God ts the Father of the Word, and the 
Creator of all Things; and that Material 
Objects could not continue to exist, were their 
Causes Various. 


y 


Gop, who is ever above all existence, and the 
good which all things desire, has no origin, and 
therefore no beginning, being himself the origi- 
nator! of all things which receive existence. 


1 [The bishop who is thus metaphorically addressed as the guide 
and controller of the Church. — Bag.| 

2 Some MSS. read noua, * draught.” 

3] read avt) ppage... but regarding ibpacee as derived 
not from the verb pacer, but from the noun pacts.’ — ern. 

4“ Ought not to shrink or to be ne, glectful.” 

6 Valesius, followed by 7709 and substantially by Aag., omitting 
Tpos, renders “enter upon the head and principal matter of our 
design.” //ez. retains Tos, and like Jfo/z. renders ** proceed, : 
well as I may, to my theme,’ He means rather that having God's s 
bap he-will not fear to *f essay great things.” 

“ Beginning.” 


3ut he who proceeds from him is again united 
to him ; and this separation from and union with 
him is hot local, but intellectual in its character, 
For this generation was accompanied by no dimi- 
nution of the Father’s substance (as in the case 
of generation by seed) ; but by the determining 
act of foreknowledge God manifested a Saviour 
presiding over* this sensible world, and all cre- 
ated things therein? From hence, then, is the 
source of existence and life to all things which 
are within the compass of this world; hence 
proceed the soul, and every sense ;* hence those 
organs through which the sense-perceptions are 
perfected. What, then, is the object of this 
argument? ‘lo prove that there is One director 
of all things that exist, and that all things, 
whether in heaven or on earth, both natural and 
organized bodies,’ are subject to his single sov- 
ereignty. lor if the dominion of these things, 
numberless as they are, were in the hands, not 
of one but of many, there must be a partition 
and distribution of the € elements, and the old 
fables would be true ;° jealousy, too, and ambi- 
tion, striving for superior power, would destroy 
the harmonious concord of the whole, while 
each of the many masters would regulate in a 
manner different from the rest the portion sub- 
ject to his control. ‘The fact, however, that this 
universal order is ever one and the same, is the 
proof that it is under the care of a superior 
power, and that its origin cannot be ascribed to 
chance. Else how could the author of universal 
nature ever be known? ‘Yo whom first, or last, 
could prayers and supplications be addressed ? 
Whom could I choose’ as the object of my wor- 
ship, without being guilty of impiety towards 
the rest? Again, if haply I desired to obtain 
some temporal blessing, should [ not, while , 
expressing my gratitude to the Power who fav- 
ored my request, convey a reproach to him who 
opposed it? Or to whom should I pray, when 
desiring to know the cause of my calamity, and 
to obtain deliverance? Or let us suppose that 
the answer is given by oracles and prophecies, 


Pages It is the one 


2 Presiding ‘‘ overseer, president,’”’ or “ ruler.” 
who has charge of games or ships or public works, &c. 

8 Cf, John i, 3, 13, 14, and Eph. i, ro, “There is the greatest 
varicty in the rendering of this passage, of which Bag:’s is the worst. 
The writer draws here ona philosophy of the Logos, which recog- 
nizes the second person of the ‘Trinity as the creator and head of 
created things. ‘Lhe free version of Cousin gives the best flavor of 
theidea. ** He was produced by the inexhaustible fecundity of his 
eternal mind to preside over the creation and government of this 
visible world.”? » A better translation waits on a better exposition of 
the doctrine of the Logos and its history. 

4 Afolz. renders *‘ und die Organe, mit Hilfe derer das Wahrge- 
nommene innerlich zur Idee erhoben wird,’ } 

6 Chr. substantially “natural and artificial ". Molz. S‘ lifeless 
and live”; perhaps “ inorganic and organic” is meant. 

| Alluding rto the fabulous division of the world between the 
brothers Jupite r, Neptune, and Pluto. VWalesius 7 doc. — Bag.| Or 
rather Zeus, Pos eidon, and Hades Use had the heavens, Poseidon 
the sea, and Hades the anderworlil while the earth remained 

‘with high Olympus, common to us all” —a fruitful source of 
dissension. Cf, Homer, //. AV. 184-rgs, ed. Doederlein, 2 (1504), 
p. 64-65; tr. Bryant, XY. IL. Ba e45: ; 

7 A possible reading here is é£aipetws, ie, take as the chief 
object, &e.— Malves. and Hern. 
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THE ORATION OF CONSTANTINE. 563 


but that the case is not within the scope of their 
authority, being the province of some other 
deity? Where, then, is mercy? where is the 
provident care of God for the human race? 
Unless, indeed, some more benevolent Power, 
assuming a hostile attitude against another who 
has no such feeling, be disposed to accord me 
his protection. Hence anger, discords, mutual 
censure, and finally universal confusion, would 
ensue, while each departed from his proper 
sphere of action, dissatisfied, through ambitious 
love of power, with his allotted portion. What, 
then, would be the result of these things? 
Surely this discord among the heavenly powers 
would prove destructive to the interests of carth : 
the orderly alternation of times and seasons 
would disappear; the successive productions of 
the earth would be enjoyed no more: the day 
itself, and the repose of night which follows it, 
would cease to be. But enough on this subject : 
let us once more resume that species of reason- 
ing which admits of no reply. 


CHABTIER IV. 
On the Error of Idolatrous Worship. 


WHATEVER has had a beginning, has also an 
end. Now that which is a beginning in respect 
of time, is called a generation: and whatever is 
by generation is subject to corruption, and its 
beauty? is impaired by the lapse of time. How, 
then, can they whose origin is from corruptible 
generation, be immortal ? 
tion has gained credit with the ignorant multi- 
tude, that marriages, and the birth of children, 
are usual among the gods. Granting, then, such 
offspring to be immortal, and continually pro- 
duced, the race must of necessity multiply to 
excess: and if this were so, where is the heaven, 
or the earth, which could contain so vast and 
still increasing a multitude of gods? But what 
shall we say of those men who represent these 
celestial beings as joined in incestuous union 
with their sister goddesses, and charge them 
with adultery and impurity?* We declare, 
further, with all confidence, that the very honors 
and worship which these deities receive from 
men are accompanied by acts of wantonness 
and profligacy. Once more; the experienced 
and skillful sculptor, having formed the concep- 
tion of his design, perfects his work according 
to the rules of art; and ina little while, as if 
forgetful of himself, idolizes his own creation, 
and adores it as an immortal god, while yet he 


8 Valesius remarks that many instances are recorded where the 
oracle of Apollo replied to those who consulted him that Bacchus or 
Saturn must be placated in order to their liberation. 

2“ Horm.” f 

2 A favorite theme of the Christian apologists. Cf. long list 
given in the Clementine Recognitions, X, 22. 


Again, this supposi-’ 


admits that himself, the author and maker of 
the image, is a mortal man. Nay, they even 
show the graves and monuments of those whom 
they deem immortal, and bestow divine honors 
on the dead: not knowing that that which is 
truly blessed and incorruptible needs no dis- 
tinction which perishable men can give; for that 
Being, who is seen by the mental eye, and con- 
ceived by the intellect alone, requires to be 
distinguished by no external form, and admits 
no figure to represent its character and likeness. 
But the honors of which we speak are given to 
those who have yielded to the power of death: 
they once were men, and tenants, while they 
lived, of a mortal body, 


CHAPTER “V: 


That Christ, the Son of God, created All Things, 
and has appointed to Levery Thing the Term 
of its Lvistence. 


Bur why do I defile my tongue with unhal- 
lowed words, when my object is to sound the 
praises of the true God? Rather let me cleanse 
myself, as it were, from this bitter draught by 
the pure stream which flows from the everlast- 
ing fountain of the virtue’ of that God who is 
the object of my praise. Be it my special 
province to glorify Christ, as well by the actions 
of my life, as by that thanksgiving which is due 
to him for the manifold and signal blessings 
which he has bestowed. I affirm, therefore, 
that he*® has laid the foundations of this uni- 
verse ; and conceived the race of men, ordain- 
ing these things by his word. And immediately 
he transferred our newly created parents (igno- 
rant at first, according to his will, of good and 
evil) to a happy region, abounding in flowers 
and fruits of every kind At length, however, 
he appointed them a seat on earth befitting 
creatures endued with reason; and then un- 
folded to their faculties, as intelligent beings, 
the knowledge of good and evil. ‘Then, too, 
he bade the race increase; and each healthy 
region of the world, as far as the bounds of the 
circumambient ocean, became the dwelling-place 
of men; while with this increase of numbers 
the invention of the useful arts went hand in 


1 Or ** perfections.”” ; , 

219 be referred not to the preceding ‘Christ’ but... the 
supreme God.” — fern. (?). ; ¢ 

% [Constantine seems to have supposed the Paradise of our first 
parents to be somewhere apart from this earth, In this fanciful 
idea, which is obviously indefensible from Scripture he is counte- 
naneed by the opinions of Tertullian, Tatian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Valentinian, and Jerome, some of whom placed it in 
or above the third heaven, others in the fourth, others agin ina 
world superior to the present, &c. See the note of Valesius, who 
quotes from some of these Fathers. In reference to what follows, 
we may ask, Was Constantine acquainted with, or does he avoid 
noticiny, the cireumstances of the fall?— Bay.) alas. Constan- 
tine like many another to our own day seeims to regard the ** fall u 
as a fall upwards —that complacent optimism which ignores Serip- 
ture and Schopenhauer alike. 
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CONSTANTINE. 
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hand. Meantime the various species of in- 
ferior* animals increased in due proportion, 
each kind discovering some characteristic qual- 
ity, the special gift of nature: the tame dis- 
tinguished by gentleness and obedience to man ; 
the wild by strength and swiftness, and an in- 
stinctive foresight which warned them to escape 
from peril. The gentler animals he placed 
entirely beneath man’s protecting care, but 
entailed on him the necessity of strife with 
those of fiercer nature. He next created the 
feathered race, manifold in number, diverse in 
character and habits ; brilliant with every variety 
of color, and endued with native powers of 
melody. Finally, having arranged with wise 
discrimination whatever else the compass of this 
world contains, and having assigned to every 
creature the stated term of its existence, he 
thus completed the beautiful order of the per- 
fect whole, 


. 


CHAPTER VI: 


The Falsity of the General Opinion respecting 
Fate’ is proved by the Consideration of 
Fluman Laws, and by the Works of Creation, 
the Course of which is not fortuitous, but 
according to an Orderly Arrangement which 
evinces the Design of the Creator. 


THE great majority, however, in their folly, 
ascribe the regulation of the universe to nature, 
while some imagine fate, or accident,’ to be the 
cause. With regard to those who attribute the 
control of all things to fate, they know not that 
in using this term they utter a mere word, but 
designate no active power, nor anything which 
has real and substantial existence. For what 
can this fate be, considered in itself, if nature 
be the first cause of all things? Or what shall 
we suppose nature itself to be, if the law of fate 
be inviolable? Indeed, the very assertion that 
there is a law of fate implies that such law is 
the work of a legislator: if, therefore, fate itself 


4 Without the Adyos, i.e. inarticulate or (as here) irrational. 

1 For a full discussion of various definitions and usage of the 
word Fate (i) eipeapuevn) in Greck philosophy, compare Zeller, 
Stoics, Eficureans, and Sceftics (Lond, 1880), p. 170-171, notes. 

2 avroparoy, The usual word for chance or accident is TU. 
These may be here, as is often the case, simple synonyms, but both 
words are used in the same phrase later in such way as to suggest 
that t¥xy is parallel with ‘fate’? rather than “ chance’? in the 
author’s mind. avtovarov seems to be used of “ self-originating,” 
rvx7 of originating from some unknown cause or without any cause. 
The former is the modern, selfenergized, “ lift-yourselves-by-your- 
own-boot-straps ” evolution, ‘The Jatter is a form of agnosticism. 


‘Aristotle (Jetap/. 10. 8) defines chance (tvyn) as a “cause by 


accident ” (wvuS8cBnxos), or more literally ‘ coincidence,” which 1s 
substantially what Janet (/*/na/ Causes, 1878, p. 19) means by defin- 
ing chance as the coincidence of causes. At the end of the same chap- 
ter Aristotle uses avrouaroy in contrast with Tuyn—“ tvy7 oF even 
avtémarorv,” which has been rendered (M'Mahon) “ chance or even 
spontancity,”” In modern phrase those who hold these three various 
views of the universe might be characterized as “ material evolution- 
ists,” “ transcendental idealists,” and “ philosophical (or perhaps 
‘agnostic ’) evolutionists.” 


be a law, it must be a law devised by God. Al] 
things, therefore, are subject to God, and noth- 
ing is beyond the sphere of his power. If it 
be said that fate is the will? of God, and is so 
considered, we admit the fact. But in what 
respect clo justice,‘ or self-control,® or the other 
virtues, depend on fate? Irom whence, if SO, 
do their contraries, as injustice and intemper- 
ance, proceed? For vice has its origin from 
nature, not from fate; and virtue is the due 
regulation of natural character and disposition. 
But, granting that the varied results of actions, 
whether right or erroneous in themselves, de- 
pend on fortune or fate: in what sense can the 
general principle of justice,® the principle of ren- 
dering to every one his due, be ascribed to fate 27 
Or how can it be said that laws, encouragements 
to virtue and dissuasives from what is evil, praise, 
blame, punishment, in short whatever operates 
as a motive to virtue, and deters from the prac- 
tice of vice, derive their origin from fortune or 
accident, and not rather from that of justice,* 
which is a characteristic attribute of the God of 
providence? For the events which befall men are 
consequent upon the tenor of their lives. Hence 
pestilence or sedition, famine and plenty, suc- 
ceed in turn, cleclaring plainly and emphatically 
that all these things are regulated with reference 
to our course of life. For the Divine Being de- 
lights in goodness, but turns with aversion from 
all impiety ; looks with acceptance on the hum- 
ble spirit, but abhors presumption, and that pride 
which exalts itself above what becomes a crea- 
ture. And though the proofs of these truths are 
clear and manifest to our sight, they appear in a 
still stronger light, when we collect, and as it 
were concentrate our thoughts within ourselves, 
and ponder their causes with deep attention. 
I say, then, that it becomes us to lead a life 
of modesty and gentleness, not suffering our 
thoughts to rise proudly above our natural con- 
dition, and ever mindful that God is near us, 


1? 1.e. * plan. 

4 Scxacoovrn, better ‘ righteousness,” ‘ correctness of thinking, 
feeling, and acting”? (Thayer, Lex. p. 149). So its opposite men- 
tioned below (adexca) is better ‘f unrighteousness,’’ as generally in 
the revised English version of the N. ‘L., ‘‘ mamunon of unrighteous- 
ness” (Luke xvi. 9, €.g.). ‘“Vhe word means more than our “just,” 
“more,” as Socrates said (Plat. Ref. 1. 331), ‘than to speak the 
truth and pay your debts.’? Righteousness is the better translation, 
but weare met with the difficulty that it has generally been rendered 
justice in translations of the philosophers. 

5 guxppoovrn, temperance, vs. axoAaata, intemperance, below; 
soundness of mind ws, insanity (cf. use in Acts xxvi. 25, and of verb 
in Mark v.15; Luke viit. 35; also use in Plato, Ref. 332, &c.); 
self-control zs. unbridled desire. ‘This same contrast of owppoovry 
and axoAagta is found in Aristotle, £7. 2, vil. 3; 7, vil. 1; and 
especially 7, ix. 5. 

6 Fi Stxavov, not dixaroavyy. : : 

7 This is very free, and follows translation of Walesius and 7709 
text. 7709 marg, translates more literally, * But either crimes, or, 
on the other hand, brave performances, which are (the property } of 
a good and right purpose of mind, if they happen sometimes one 
way, at others another,” and J/o/s, somewhat similarly. It is possi- 
ble that it should read: “ Granted that either evil actions proceeding 
from a good and upright will, or contrariwise, good actions [from an 
evil will] which issue directly contrary [to their own nature or ue) 
just expectation} may be ascribed to, chance or fate, how can the 
right,” &c. 8 Sikavogury, 
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and is the observer of all our actions. But let us 
still farther test the truth of the proposition, that 
the order of the universe depends on chance? or 
accident.’ Are we then to suppose that the stars 
and other heavenly bodies, the earth and sea, 
fire and wind, water and air, the succession of 
the seasons, the recurrence of summer and win- 
ter, that all these have an undesigned and _for- 
tuitous existence, and not rather that they pro- 
ceed from the creative hand of God? Some, 
indeed, are so senseless as to say that most of 
these things have been devised by mankind be- 
cause of their need of them. Let it be admitted 
that this opinion has a semblance of reason in 
regard to earthly and corruptible things (though 
Nature herself supplies every good with a lavish 
hand) ; yet can we believe that things which are 
immortal and unchangeable are the inventions 
of men? ‘These, indeed, and all things else 
which are beyond the reach of our senses, and 
comprehended by the intellect" alone, receive 
their being, not from the material life of man, 


_but from the intellectual and eternal essence of 


God. Again, the orderly arrangement of these 
things is the work of his providence: for in- 
stance, that the day, deriving radiance from the 
sun, is bright; that night succeeds his setting, 
and the starry host’ by which night itself is 
redeemed from total darkness. And what shall 


we say of the moon, which when most distant 


from, and opposite to the sun, is filled with light, 
but wanes in proportion to the nearness of her 
approach to him? Do not these things mani- 
festly evince the intelligence ® and sagacious wis- 
dom of God? Add to this that needful warmth 
of the solar rays which ripens the fruits of the 
earth; the currents of wind, so conducive to the 
fertility of the seasons; the cool and refreshing 
showers ; and the harmony of all these things 
in accordance with which all are reasonably and 
systematically conducted: lastly, the everlasting 
order of the planets, which return to the self- 
same place at their appointed times: are not all 
these, as well as the perfect ministry of the stars, 
obedient to a divine law, evident proofs of the 
ordinance * of God? Again, do the mountain 
heights, the deep and hollow valleys, the level 
and extensive plains, useful as they are, as well 
as pleasing to the eye, appear to exist inde- 
pendently of the will of God? Or do not the 
proportion and alternate succession of land and 
water, serviceable, the one for husbandry, the 
other for the transport of such foreign products 


9 TUxN- 10 airouatov, 

1t ydos was not narrowed to the mere intellectual functions. 
“Tntellectual” is not to be taken of brain function only, but of 
brain and heart, — real knowing, as against the “ intellectuation” 
which men nowadays try to force the word “ know” to mean. 

12° ¢ Quire of the stars,” 7709. 

13 The “Adyos évScabetos” of Philo, frequent in Alexandrian 
theologians. It is the unuttered thought vs, the expressed word. 

WW Fore-ordination, or plan, 


as we need, afford a clear demonstration of his 
exact and proportionate providential care? Vor 
instance, the mountains contain a store of water, 
which the level ground receives, and after im- 
bibing sufficient for the renovation of the soil, 
sends forth the residue into the sea, and the sea 
in turn passes it onward to the ocean. And still 
we dare to say that all these things happen by 
chance * and accident ; unable though we be to 
show by what shape or form this chance is char- 
acterized ; a thing which has no foundation either 
in intellect or sense existence ; which rings in 
our ears as the mere sound of an unsubstantial 
name ! 


CHAPTER: Vile 


Ln regard to Things above our Comprehension, 
we should glorify the Creator's Wisdom, and 
attribute thetr Causes to him alone, and not 
to Chance. 


In fact, this word “ chance” is the expression 
of men who think in haphazard and illogical 
fashion; who are unable to understand the 
causes of these things, and who, owing to the 
feebleness of their own apprehensions, conceive 
that those things for which they cannot assign a 
reason, are ordered without reason. ‘There are, 
unquestionably, some things which possess won- 
derful natural properties, and the full apprehen- 
sion of which is very difficult: for example, the 
nature of hot springs. Jor no one can easily 
explain the cause of so powerful a fire ; and it 
is indeed surprising that though surrounded on 
all sides by a body of cold water, it loses none 
of its native heat. ‘These phenomena appear to 
be of rare occurrence throughout the world, 
being intended, I am persuaded, to afford to 
mankind convincing evidence of the power of 
that Providence which ordains that two directly 
opposite natures, heat and cold, should thus pro- 
ceed from the self-same source. Many indeed, 
yea, numberless, are the gifts which God has 
bestowed for the comfort and enjoyment of man ; 
and of these the fruit of the olive-tree and the 
vine deserve especial notice; the one for its 
power of renovating and cheering the soul,’ the 
other because it ministers to our enjoyment, and 
is likewise adapted for the cure of bodily disease. 
Marvelous, too, is the course of rivers, flowing 
night and day with unceasing motion, and pre- 
senting a type of ever-flowing, never-ceasing life : 
and equally wonderful is the alternate succession 
of day and night. 


19 abroparov. ae 

1 uyns =" soul.’ In the absence of a proper Biblical _psychol- 
ogy the word has been most sadly abused in translations. he only 
way back to a proper conception of the words spirit” and “ soul 
and “life,” &e., is to re-establish a uniform rendering for them, It 
is as bad as the rendering of our English version, where nepheshk 
(= Wyn) is rendered “life.” 
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566 CONSTANTINI 


CHAPTER «VIII. 


That God bestows an Abundant Supply of what- 
ever ts suited to the Wants of Alan, and min- 
isters but sparingly to his Pleasures; in Both 
Cases with a View to his Advantage. 


Ler what has been said suffice to prove that 
nothing exists without reason and intelligence, 
and that reason itself and providence are of 
God. It is he who has also distributed the 
metals, as gold, silver, copper, and the rest, in 
due proportion ; ordaining an abundant supply 
of those which would be most needed and gen- 
erally employed, while he dispensed those which 
serve the purposes merely of pleasure in adorn- 
ment of luxury with a liberal and yet a sparing 
hand, holding a mean between parsimony and 
profusion. For the searchers for metals, were 
those which are employed for ornament pro- 
cured in equal abundance with the rest, would 
be impelled by avarice to despise and neglect to 
gather those which, like iron or copper, are ser- 
viceable for husbandry, or house-building, or the 
equipment of ships; and would care for those 
only which conduce to luxury and a superfluous 
excess of wealth. Hence it is, as they say, that 
the search for gold and silver is far more diff- 
cult and laborious than that for any other metals, 
the violence of the toil thus acting as a counter- 
poise to the violence of the desire. And how 
many instances might still further be enumerated 
of the workings of that Divine Providence which, 
in all the gifts which it has so unsparingly con- 
ferred upon us, plainly urges us to the practice 
of self-control and all other virtues, and leads 
us away from unbefitting covetousness ! To trace 
the secret reasons of all these things is indeed a 
task which exceeds the power of human faculties. 
For how can the intellect of a frail and perish- 
able being arrive at the knowledge of perfect 


truth, or apprehend i in ifs purity the counsel of 


God coun the beginning ? 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Of the Philosophers, who fell into Mistaken No- 
tions, and Some of them into Danger, by thetr 
Desire of Universal Knowledge. — Also of 
the Doctrines of Plato. 


WE ought, therefore, to aim at objects which 
are within our power, and exceed not the capac- 
‘ities of our nature. 


us away from the truth of things, which has 
happened to many philosophers, who have em- 
ployed themselves in reasoning, and the study 
of natural science, and who, as often as the 


For the persuasive influence | 
of argument has a tendency to draw most of 


magnitude of the subject surpasses their powers 
of investigation, adopt various devices for obscur- 
ing the truth. Hence their diversities of judg- 
ment, and contentious opposition to each others’ 
dloctrines, and this notwithstanding their pre- 
tensions to wisdom. Hence, too, popular com- 
motions have arisen, and severe sentences, 
passed by those in power, apprehensive of the 


‘overthrow of hereditary institutions, have proved 


destructive to many of the disputants themselves, 
Socrates, for example, elated by his skill in ar- 
gumentation, indulging his power of making the 
worse appear the better reason,’ and playing 
continually with the subtleties of controversy, 
fella victim to the slander of his own country- 
men and fellow-citizens. Pythagoras, too, who 
laid special claim to the virtues of silence and 
self-control, was convicted of falsehood. For 
he declared to the Italians that the doctrines 
which he had received during his travels in 
ISgypt, and which had long before been divulged 
by the priests of that nation, were a personal 
revelation to himself from God. Lastly, Plato 
himself, the gentlest and most et ‘of all, 
who first essayed to draw men’s thoughts from 
sensible to intellectual and eternal objects, and 
taught them to aspire to sublimer speculations, 
in the first place declared, with truth, a God ex- 
alted above every essence, but to him he added 
also a second, distinguishing them numerically as 
two, though both possessing one perfection, and 
the being of the second Deity proceeding from? 
the first. For he is the creator and controller 
of the universe, and evidently supreme: while 
the second, as the obedient agent of his com- 
mands, refers the origin of all creation to him 
as the cause. In accordance, therefore, with 
the soundest reason, we may say that there is 
one Being whose care and providence are over 
all things, even God the Word, who has ordered 
all things; but the Word being God himself is 
also the Son of God. For by “wh at name can 
we designate him except by this title of the 
Son, without falling into the most grievous 
error? For the Iather of all things is properly 
considered the Father of his own Word. Thus 
far, then, Plato’s sentiments were sound ; but in 
what follows he appears to have wandered from 
the truth, in that he introduces a plurality of 
gods, to each of whom he assigns specific 
forms. And this has given occasion to still 
greater error among the unthinking portion of 


a ae = 


This is almost identically the form of what Socrates (A fol. c. 
2) ae Jared to be the falsehood circulated by his enemies to his 
prejudice. ** But far more dangerous are those who began when 
you were children and took possession of your minds with their 
falsehoods, telling of one Socrates, a wise man who . + made thie 
worse appear the better cause” (Adyor, “ reason”), Tr. Jowett, x 
(1874), 316. This example does peculiar discredit either to the 
learning or the mental honesty of the author, 
2 Rathe a ‘deriving existence ron ” * proceeding from, ” gives 
strict idea, but may be confouns led with the technical ‘ ‘ proceeding 
from” of the " filiogue” controversy, which is quite another phrase. 
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mankind, who pay no regard to the providence 
of the Supreme God, but worship images of their 
own devising, made in the likeness of men or 
other living beings. Hence it appears that the 
transcendent nature and admirable learning of 
this philosopher, tinged as they were with such 
errors as these, were by no means free from im- 
purity and alloy. And yet he seems to me to 
retract, and correct his own words, when he 
plainly declares that a rational soul is the breath ® 
of God, and divides all things into two classes, 
intellectual and sensible: [the one simple, the 
other] * consisting of bodily structure ; the one 
comprehended by the intellect alone, the other 
estimated by the judgment and the senses. The 
former class, therefore, which partakes of the 
divine spirit, and is uncompounded and imma- 
terial, is eternal, and inherits everlasting life ; 
but the latter, being entirely resolved into the 
elements of which it is composed, has no share 
in everlasting life. He farther teaches the ad- 
mirable doctrine, that those who have passed a 
life of virtue, that is, the spirits of good and 
holy men, are enshrined, after their separation 
from the body, in the fairest mansions of heaven. 
A doctrine not merely to be admired, but profit- 
able too.’ For who can believe in such a state- 
ment, and aspire to such a happy lot, without 
desiring to practice righteousness and temper- 
ance, and to turn aside from vice? Consistently 
with this. doctrine he represents the spirits of 
the wicked as tossed like wreckage on the streams 
of Acheron and Pyriphlegethon. 


CHAPTER: xX. 


Of those who reject the Doctrines of Philoso- 
phers, as well as those of Scripture: and that 
we ousht to believe the Loets in Al Things, 
or disbelieve them in All, 


THERE are, however, some persons so infat- 
uated, that when they meet with such sentiments 
as these, they are neither converted or alarmed : 
nay, they even treat them with contempt and 
scorn, as if they listened to the inventions of 
fable ; applauding, perhaps, the beauty of the 
eloquence, but abhorring the severity of the pre- 
cepts. And yet they give credence to the fic- 
tions of the poets, and make both civilized and 


3“ Spirit.” 

4 “The one simple” is not in the text, but is a conjectural addi- 
tion of Valesius, Eollowed by most translators. ‘ Consisting of 
bodily structure” seems possibly to be an epexegetical phrase relat- 
which he divides into intellectual and sen- 
sible, making the intellectual as well as the sensible to have bodily 
(somatic) structure, ‘‘ All things,’? or ‘(the universe,” a plural 
technical term, is regarded as his mind passes to the explanation as 
“the all.” This psychological probability appears a simpler solu- 
tion than the various textual conjectures. ; ; 

5 Heinichen suspects that there has been an inversion of words 
here, and that it.should have been, “ He further teaches the admi- 
rable and profitable doctrine,” and ‘a doctrine not merely to be ad- 
mired ’? omitted. 


barbarous! countries ring with exploded and 
false tales. Hor the poets assert that the judg- 
ment of souls after death is committed to men 
whose parentage they ascribe to the gods,’ ex- 
tolling their righteousness and impartiality and 
represent them as guardians of the dead. The 
same poets describe the battles of the gods and 
certain usages of war among them, and speak 
of them as subject to the power of fate. Some 
of these deities they picture to us as cruel, 
others as strangers to all care for the human 
race, and others again as hateful in their char- 
acter. ‘They introduce them also as mourning 
the slaughter of their own children, thus imply- 
ing their inability to succor, not strangers merely, 
but those most dear to them. ‘They describe 
them, too, as subject to human passions, and 
sing of their battles and wounds, their joys and 
sorrows. And in all this they appear worthy 
of belief.2 For if we suppose them to be 
moved by a divine impulse to attempt the poetic 
art, we are bound to believe them and to be 
persuaded of what they utter under this inspira- 
tion. ‘They speak, then, of the calamities to 
which their divinities are subject; calamities 
which of course are altogether truc! Dut it 
will be objected that it is the privilege of poets 
to lie, since the peculiar province of poetry is to 
charm * the spirits of the hearers, while the very 
essence of truth is that things told be in reality 
exactly what they are said to be.’ Let us grant 
that it is a characteristic of poetry occasionally 
to conceal the truth. But they who speak false- 
hood do it not without an object; being in- 
fluenced either by a desire of personal gain or 
advantage, or possibly, being conscious of some 
evil conduct, they are induced to disguise the 
truth by dread of the threatening vengeance of 
the laws. But surely it were possible for them 
(in my judgment), by adhering faithfully to 
truth at least while treating of the nature of the 
Supreme Being, to avoid the guilt at once of 
falsehood and impicty. 


1 All the Greek-speaking world, and foreign lands as well.” 

2? Rhadamanthus was a son of Jove (or Vulcan) and Europa. 
Ci Hom. J. 14. 322%) Od. a. 564) 9, 329. 

3 [Vhere can be no doubt (though the fact is not immediately 
apparent from the wording of the text), that the spirit of this pas- 
sage is ironical, — Las | 

4 Rather “cheat,” or “delude.” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
essayist and novelist, says in an interesting essay on the relation of 
fiction to life, that the object of fiction is to produce illusions, and 
the test of its art is its power to produce such illusion. 

5 There is a temptation here to adopt the translation of Jfo/z. 
“Truth lies in the fiction, however, when what is told corresponds 
to reality.” Mr. Warner, in his lecture, goes on to say that the ob- 
ject of fiction is to reveal what is, — not the base and sordid things 
only or peculiarly, but the best possibilities, and gives an exquisite 
exposition of the fact that the idealism of true fiction is simply the 
realisin of the nobler characteristics and truths. The truth is, that 
the object of fiction or poetry as art is to produce the image, — fill 
the whole personality with a picture. This is only gained in tts 
highest form when every detail exactly corresponds to truth or 
reality. ‘he function of fiction is not illusion, but realization. Its 
object is the reproduction of truth. J/o/s. makes Constantine say 
that fiction is true when tt corresponds to reality, though the forms 
be not historical or actual. ‘This is a true observation, but not what 
Constantine says. Ile says in substance, with Mr. Warner, that the 
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CHAPTER cl. 


On the Coming of our Lord in the Flesh; tts 
Nature and Cause. 


Whoever, then, has pursued a course un- 
worthy of a life of virtue, and is conscious of 
having lived an irregular and disorderly life, let 
him repent, and turn with enlightened spiritual 
vision to God; and let him abandon his past 
career of wickedness, content if he attain to 
wisdom even in his declining years. We, how- 
ever, have received no aid from human instruc- 
tion; nay, whatever graces of character are 
esteemed of good report by those who have 
understanding, are entirely the gift of God. 
And I am able to oppose no feeble buckler 
against the deadly weapons of Satan’s armory ; 
I mean the knowledge I possess of those 
things which are pleasing to him: and of these 
I will select such as are appropriate to my pres- 
ent design, while I proceed to sing the praises 
of the Father of all. But do thou, O Christ, 
Saviour of mankind, be present to aid me-in 
my hallowed task! Direct the words which 
celebrate thy virtues,’ and instruct me worthily 
to sound thy praises. And now, Ict no one 
expect to listen to the graces of elegant lan- 
guage: for well I know that the nerveless elo- 
quence of those who speak to charm the ear, 
and whose aim is rather applause than sound 
argument, is distasteful to’ hearers of sound 
judgment. It is asserted, then, by some pro- 
fane and senseless persons, that Christ, whom we 
worship, was justly condemned to death, and that 
he who is the author of life to all, was himsclf 
deprived of life. That such an assertion should 
be made by those who have once dared to enter 
the paths of impiety, who have cast aside all 
fear, and all thought of concealing their own 
depravity, is not surprising. But it is beyond 
the bounds of folly itself that they should be 
able, as it seems, really to persuade themselves 
that the incorruptible God yielded to the vio- 
lence of men, and not rather to that love alone 
which he bore to the human race: that they 
should fail to perceive that divine magnanimity 
and forbearance is changed by no insult, is 
moved from its intrinsic steadfastness by no 
revilings ; but is ever the same, breaking down 
and repelling, by the spirit of wisdom and great- 
ness of soul, the savage fierceness of those who 
assail it. The gracious kindness of God had 
determined to abolish iniquity, and to exalt 
order -and justice. Accordingly, he gathered a 


object is to produce illusion or deceive, while the idea of truth is just 
the reverse. 

1 One MS. adds, ‘and concerning those who did not know this 
mystery.” _[n another the chapter is divided, and this is the heading 
of the second part. 

2 Or‘ this discourse concerning virtue.’ 
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company of the wisest among men,? and or- 
dained that most noble and useful doctrine, 
which is calculated to lead the good and blessed 
of mankind to an imitation of his own provi- 
dential care. And what higher blessing can we 
speak of than this, that God should prescribe 
the way of righteousness, and make those who 
are counted worthy of his instruction like him- 
self; that goodness might be communicated to 
all cl: asses “Of mankind, and eternal felicity be 
the result? This is the glorious victory: this 
the true power: this the mighty work, worthy 
of its author, the restoration of all people to 
soundness of mind: and the glory of this tri- 
unjph we joyfully ascribe to thee, thou Saviour 
of all! But thou, vile and wretched blasphemy, 
whose glory is in lies and‘ rumors and alumny ; 
thy power is to deceive and prevail with the 
inexperience of youth, and with men who still 
retain the folly of youth. These thou seducest 
from the service of the true God, and settest up 
false idols as the objects of their worship and 
their prayers ; and thus the reward of their folly 
awaits thy deluded victims: for they calumniate 
Christ, the author of every blessing, who is God, 
and the Son of God. Is not the worship of the 
best and wisest of the nations of this world 
worthily directed to that God, who, while pos- 
sessing boundless power, remains immovably 
true to his own purpose, and retains undimin- 
ished his characteristic kindness and love to 
man? Away, then, ye impious, for still ye may 
while vengeance on your transgressions is yet 
withheld ; begone to your sacrifices, your feasts, 
your scenes of revelry and drunkenness, wherein, 
under the semblance of religion, your hearts are 
devoted to profligate enjoyment, and pretending 
to perform sacrifices, yourselves are the willing 
slaves of your own pleasures. No knowledge 
have ye of any good, nor even of the first com- 
mandment of the mighty God, who both de- 
clares his will to man, and gives commission to 
his Son to direct the course of human life, that 
they who have passed a career of virtue and self- 
control may obtain, according to the judgment 
of that Son, a second, yea, a blessed and happy 
existence. I have now declared the decree of 
God respecting the life which he prescribes to 
man, setae ignorantly, as many have done, nor 


3 Ath iding to the apostles, who are called in the deattiine of 
ch, 15, “‘the best men of their age. Vere it our province to 
criticise, we might notice the contraricty of such expressions as 
these to the account which Scripture gives us of those ‘* unlearned 
and ignorant men,” the feeble, and, in themselves, fallible instru- 
ments, whom Gow selected to further his wondrous designs of 
merey to a ruined world. — Bag.| Were it in our province to critt- 
cise the c ritic, we might notice “that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and refer to the whole Book of Proverbs. Any 


just conception of wisdom or true learning says the same thing 
The man who knows that God and not duvets or THX mi NARES the 
universe, is more learned than the wisest of those learned in things 
which are not so. 

4 Christophorson extends ch, 10 to this point, and here introduces 
ch. 11, with the heading ‘f On the coming of Our Lord in the tlesh; 
its nature and cause.” 
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CONSTANTINE, 569 


resting on the ground of opinion or conjecture. 
But it may be that some will ask, Whence this 
title of Son? Whence this generation of which 
we speak, if God be indeed only One, and inea- 
pable of union with another? We are, however, 
to consider generation as of two kinds ; one in 
the way of natural birth, which is known to all; 
the other, that which is the effect of an eternal 
cause, the mode of which is seen by the pre- 
science of God, and by those among men whom 
he loves. For he who is wise will recognize the 
cause which regulates the harmony of creation. 


Since, then, nothing exists without a cause, of 


necessity the cause of existing substances pre- 
ceded their existence. But since the world and 
all things that it contains exist, and are pre- 
served,’ their preserver must have had a prior 
existence ; so that Christ is the cause of preser- 
vation, and the preservation of things is an 
effect:° even as the Father is the cause of the 
Son, and the Son the effect of that cause. 
Enough, then, has been said to prove his 
priority of existence. But how do we explain 
his descent to this earth, and to men? His 
motive in this,’ as the prophets had foretold, 
originated in his watchful care for the interests 
of ‘all : for it needs must be that the Creator 
should care for his own works. But when the 
time came for him to assume a terrestrial body, 
and to sojourn on this earth, the need requiring, 

he devised for himself a new mode? of birth. 
Conception was there, yet apart from marriage : 
childbirth, yet pure virginity: and a maiden 
became the mother of God!  <An_ eternal 
nature received a beginning of temporal ex- 
istence : a sensible form of a spiritual es- 
sence, a material manifestation of incorporeal 
brightness,’ appeared. Alike wondrous were the 
circumstances which attended this great event. 
A radiant dove, like that which flew from the 
ark of Noah," alighted on the Virgin’s bosom : 


5 Preserved, preserver, and preservation =sayed, saviour, and 
salvation. This represents the N, T. idea better than the popular 
conception which confuses Christ our Saviour with Christ our Re- 
deemer. Redemption was a necessary part of his effort for our sal- 
vation, but the s alvation itself was a saving, in literal English pre- 
serving. We have been redeemed; we are being saved. 

6 Bag. follows here Valesius’? translation and note where he 
makes the word ‘ “preservation” a conjectural emendation of Scali- 
ger, inconsistent with the meaning of the “passage, ¢ and omits trans- 
lating ‘‘ the cause of all things that exist.” But /Ze¢. does not even 
hint such reading, and his text (followed also by A/oés.), so far from 
tending to disturb the w hole meaning, gives much the more intelli- 
gent conception. Christ is the preserver (saviour) of things. Pres- 
ervation of things is the effect of that cause, just as the lather is 
the cause of the Son, and the Son the effect of that cause. Thor 
the preserver precedes crex wed things as a cause precedes its effect. 

7 Valesius expresses a preference for the reading xa@odov (ad- 
vent) here instead of Kado\ov (universal), but the litter is the read- 
ing of Heinichen, and undoubtedly correct. ag. has followed 
Valesius. 

8 “New mode” is a paraphrase supported by only one Ms. 
The real meaning of voOnv is well expressed by Chr, “alienam 
que ande moa communi hominum natura nascendt rationem sibt CX- 
cogitavit.” Its usual meaning is “ illegitimate.’ 

¥ This is supposed to refer to Heb. i. 3, although a different 
Greek word is used. 

10 Various suggestions have been made regarding the dove which 
according to the literal rendering “flew from the ark of Noah.’ 
Christophorson (according to Valesius) supposes it to be that dove 


and accordant with this impalpable union, purer 


than chastity, more guileless than innocence itself, 
were the results which followed. From infancy 
possessing the wisdom of God, received with 
reverential awe by the Jordan, in whose waters 
he was baptized, gifted with that royal unction, 
the spirit of universal intelligence ; with knowl- 


edge and power to perform miracles, and to heal 


diseases beyond the reach of human art; he 
yielded a swift and unhindered assent to the 
prayers of men, to whose welfare, indeed, his 
whole life was devoted without reserve. His 
doctrines instilled, not prudence only," but real 
wisdom: his hearers were instructed, not in the 
mere social virtues,” but in the ways which con- 
duct to the spiritual world ; and devoted them- 
selves to the contemplation of immutable and 
eternal things, and the knowledge of the Supreme 
Father. The benefits which he bestowed were 
no common blessings: for blindness, the gift of 
sight ; for helpless weakness, the vigor of health ; 
in the place of death, restoration to life again. I 
dwell not on that abundant provision in the wil- 
derness, whereby a scanty measure of food be- 
came a complete and enduring supply ® for the 
wants of a mighty multitude." ‘Vhus do we render 
thanks to thee, our God and Saviour, according to 
our feeble power; unto thee, O Christ, supreme 
Providence of the mighty Father, who both 
savest us from evil, and impartest to us thy 
most blessed doctrine: for I say these things, 
not to praise, but to give thanks. For what 
mortal is he who sh all worthily declare thy 
praise, of whom we learn that thou didst from 
nothing call creation into being, and illumine it 
with thy light; that thou didst regulate the 
confusion of the elements by the laws of har- 
mony and order? But chiefly we mark thy 
loving-kindness,” in that thou hast caused those 


which Noah formerly sent out of the ark, this dove being a figure of 
the Holy Spirit which was afterward to come in the Virgin. Jerome, 
Ep, ad Oc., also regards the Noachic dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. Vales., followed by 7777 and #ag., prefer to translate 
as if it were “like that,’? &c. This form of the story, according to 
which the Holy Spirit descends in the form of a dove, is according 
to Valesius from the Apochryphi 1; perhaps, he suggests, from the 
“ Gospel to the Hebrews.” In later art the dove is the constant 
Symtael of the Holy Spirit, and is often found in pictures of the 
annuneiation, e.g. in pict ires by Simeone Memuini, Diirer, Andrea 
del Sarto, and many others. It is found in six of the pictures of the 
annunciation given by Mrs. Jameson (Legends of the Madonna, 
p 165 sq-). ee 

MW The author seems to have here a reference to the Aristotelian 
distinction between prudence and wisdom (cf. £¢/ucs, 6. Tg, Op 


&e.). It reminds of that passage (vi. 7, ed. Grant ad. ii, 165-166), 
where the two are distinguished and defined, wisdom being “con 
cerned with the immutable, and prude nee with the variable’; anda 
little farther along wisdom is distinguished from fe statesmanship,”” 
ic. the “social” of Bag, which is a form of “prudence” (tr. Wil- 
liams, p. 160), and indeed (8s, 2) generic ally identical wath 
prudence, So agaim (1, 2) “political art’ is identified with 
ethics, 


Cf, the 


12 Social virtues or “ political” virtues, ‘political art” 
or “statesmanship ” of Aristotle, 

19 [HloAAov ypovov, ‘ for a considerable time.” This seems to be 
a rhetorical addition to the circumstances of the miracle, scarcely 
to be justified by the terms of the inspired narrative. — Bae vs 

WoAt this point Christophorson begins his chapter xi, “ of 
those who did not know the mystery,” &c. 

16 "The tr: insl: ator t ikes most extraordinary liberties with the word 
“ philanthropy "; now itis “loving-kindness,” now “love of their 
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CONSTANTINE. 


whose hearts inclined to thee to desire earnestly 
a divine and blessed life, and hast provided that, 
like merchants of true blessings, they might im- 
part to many others the wisdom and good for- 
tune they had received ; themselves, meanwhile, 
reaping the. everlasting fruit of virtue. Freed 
from the trammels of vice, and imbued with the 
love of their fellow-men, they keep mercy ever 
before their eyes, and hoping for the promises 
of faith; devoted to modesty, and all those 


virtues which the past career of human life had | 


thrown aside [but which were. now restored by 
him whose providence is over all].” No other 
power could be found to devise a remedy for 
such evils, and for that spirit of injustice which 
had heretofore asserted its dominion over the 
race of men. Providence, however, could reach 
the circumstances even here, and with ease re- 
stored whatever had been disordered by violence 
and the licentiousness of human passion. And 
this restoring power he exercised without con- 
cealment. For he knew that, though there 
were some whose thoughts were able to recog- 
nize and understand his power, others there 
were whose brutish and senseless nature led them 
to rely exclusively on the testimony of their own 
senses. In open day, therefore, that no one, 
whether good or evil, might find room for doubt, 
he manifested his blessed and wondrous heal- 
ing power ; restoring the dead to life again, and 
renewing with a word the powers of those who 
had been bereft of bodily sense.’ Can we, in 
short, suppose, that to render the sea firm as 
the solid ground, to still the raging of the storm, 
and finally to ascend to heaven, after turning the 
unbelief of men to steadfast faith by the per- 
formance of these wondrous acts, demanded less 
than almighty power, was less than the work of 
God? Nor was the time of his passion unac- 
companied by like wonders: when the sun was 
darkened, and the shades of night obscured the 
light of day. Then terror everywhere laid hold 
upon the people, and the thought that the end 
of all things was already come, and that chaos, 
such as had been ere the order of creation began, 
would once more prevail. Then, too, the cause 
was sought of so terrible an evil, and in what 
respect the trespasses of men had provoked the 
wrath of Heaven; until God himself, who sur- 
veyed with calm dignity the arrogance of the 
ungodly, renewed the face of heaven, and 


, 


fellow-men,” and so on in picturesque variety, and yet as appropri- 
ate as it is lacking in uniformity. 

10 Cf, Rom. vill. 25; Gal. y. 5. 

17 [The text, in the last clause of this passage, is undoubtedly 
corrupt. ‘he above is an attempt to supply a probable sense. — 
Bag.| This is omitted by //e/1. from his text. 

Se. healing the paralytics. This paraphrased passage reads 
more literally, ‘ bidding those bereft of sense lie sensation, feeling | 
to feel again.” Still it may be that J/o¢/s. is right in thinking it 
refers to the senses—seeing, hearing, &c,—as well as feeling, 
though his translation will hardly stand; ‘Cand to such as lacked 
any of the senses be granted the full use of all their senses again.” 


verse folly of man. 


adorned it with the host of stars. Thus the be- 
clouded face of Nature was again restored to her 
pristine beauty. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of those who are Ignorant of this Mystery ; and 
that their Ignorance ts Voluntary. The Bless- 
ings which awatt those who know tt, especially 
such as die tn the Confession of the Faiths 


Bur it will be said by some, who love to blas- 
pheme, that it was in the power of God to ame- 
liorate and soften the natural will of man. What 
better way, I ask, what better method could be 
devised, what more effectual effort put forth for 
reclaiming evil man, than converse with God 
himself? Was not he visibly present to teach 
them the principles of virtuous conduct? And 
if the personal instructions of God were without 
effect, how much more, had he continued ab- 
sent and unheard? What, then, had power to 
hinder this most blessed doctrine? ‘The per- 
lor the clearness of our 
perceptions is at once obscured, as often as we 
receive with angry impatience those precepts 
which are given for our blessing and advantage. 
In truth, it was the very choice of men to disre- 
gard these precepts, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
commandments so distasteful to them; though 
had they listened, they would have gained a 
reward well worthy such attention, and that not 


'for the present only, but the future life, which 


is indeed the only true life. For the reward of 
obedience to God is imperishable and _ everlast- 
ing life, to which they may aspire who know 
him,’ and frame their course of life so as to 
afford a pattern to others, and as it were a per- 
petual standard for the imitation of those who 
desire. to excel. in virtue. ‘Therefore was the 
doctrine committed to men of understanding, 
that the truths which they communicated might 
be kept with care and a pure conscience by the 
members of their households, and that thus a 
truthful and steadfast observance of God’s com- 
mands might be secured, the fruit of which 1s 
that boldness in the prospect of death which 
springs from pure faith and genuine holiness 
before God. He who is thus armed can with- 
stand the tempest of the world, and is sustained 
even to martyrdom by the invincible power of 
God, whereby he boldly overcomes the greatest 
terrors, and is accounted worthy of a crown of 
glory by him to whom he has thus nobly testi- 


eral the distinction prevails by which those who have suffered, but not 

unto death, are called * confessors,” while those who lost their lives 

are called ‘martyrs’ (cf. Pseud-Cypr. de dupl. Mart, c. 31), yet 

its use for martyrs is not uncommon (cf. Ambrose, ad Gratian, c. 2). 

Later the term was used of all, especially faithful professors of Christ. 
2 Cf, John xvii. 3; 1 John v, 19-20, 
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THE ORATIONCOER TCONSTANTINE, 571 


fied.’ Nor does he himself assume the praise, 
knowing full well that it is God who gives the 
power both to endure, and to fulfill with ready 
zeal the Divine commands. And well may such 
a course as this receive the meed of never-failing 
remembrance and everlasting honor. For as 


the martyr’s life is one of sobriety and obedience | 


to the will of God, so is his death an example 
of true greatness and generous fortitude of soul. 
Hence it is followed by hymns and _ psalms, 
words and songs of praise to the all-seeing God : 
and a sacrifice of thanksgiving is offered in 
memory of such men, a bloodless, a harmless 
sacrifice, wherein is no need of the fragrant 
frankincense, no need of fire; but only enough 
of pure light * to suffice the assembled worship- 
ers. Many, too, there are whose charitable spirit 
leads them to prepare a temperate banquet for 
the comfort of the needy, and the relief of those 
who had been driven from their homes: a cus- 
tom which can only be deemed burdensome’ 
by those whose thoughts are not accordant with 
the divine and sacred doctrine. 


Os oy Wed Bh eg MG 


That there ts a Necessary Difference between 
Created Things. That the Propensity to Good 
and Evil depends on the Will of Man; and 
that, consequently, Judgment ts a Necessary 
and Reasonable Thing. 


THERE are, indeed, some who venture with 
childish presumption to find fault with God in 
respect of this also, and ask why it is that he 
has not created one and the same natural dis- 
position for all, but rather has ordained the 
existence of many things different, nay, contrary 
in their nature, whence arises the dissimilarity 
of our moral conduct and character. Would it 
not (say they) have been better, both as regards 
obedience to the commands of God, and a just 
apprehension of himself, and for the confirma- 
tion of individual faith, that all mankind should 
be of the same moral character? It is indeed 
ridiculous to expect that this could be the case, 
and to forget that the constitution of the world 
is different from that of the things that are in 
the world ; that physical and moral objects are 
not identical in their nature, nor the affections 
of the body the same as those of the soul. [For 
the immortal soul far exceeds the material world 


3 This translation “ to whom” accords with the reading of Vale- 
sius, followed by s6rr, Jfols., “ Zimmermann,” Cous. (whose 
cause he has sustained”), but 7/ezv, adopts the reading ‘ who,” 
preceded by C/»., who translates ** who himself brayely endured 
martyrdom.” ¥ ; 

4 [Alluding to the tapers, &c., lighted at the tombs of martyrs on 
the anniversary of their death. — ize] Compare Scudamore, 
Lights, The Ceremontal Use of, in Smith and Cheetham, Dicd. 1 
(1880), 993 Sq- 

6 Vulgar.” 


in dignity, and is more blessed than the perish- 
able and terrestrial creation, in proportion as it 
is noble and more allied to God.!] Nor is the 
human race excluded from participation in the 
divine goodness ; though this is not the lot of 
ul indiscriminately, but of those only who search 
deeply into the Divine nature, and propose the 
knowledge ‘of sacred things as the leading object 
of their lives. 


CHAPTER. XLV. 


That Created Nature differs infinitely from On- 
created Being; to which Man makes the 


Nearest Approach by a Life of Virtue. 


SURELY it must be the very height of folly to 
compare created with eternal things, which latter 
have neither beginning nor end, while the 
former, having been originated and called into 
being, and having received a commencement 
of their existence at some definite time, must 
consequently, of necessity have an end. How 
then can things which have thus been made, 
bear comparison with him who has_ ordained 
their being? Were this the case,’ the power 
to command their existence could not rightly 
be attributed to him. Nor can celestial things 
be compared to him, any more than the mate- 
rial’ with the intellectual® world, or copies with 
the models from which they are formed. Nay, 
is it not absurd thus to confound all things, and 
to obscure the honor of God by comparing 
him with men, or even with beasts? And is it 
not characteristic of madmen, utterly estranged 
from a life of sobriety and virtue, to affect a 
power equivalent to that of God? If indeed 
we in any sense aspire to blessedness like that 
of God, our duty is to lead a life according to 
his commandments: so shall we, having finished 
a course consistent with the laws which he has 
prescribed, dwell for ever superior to the power 
of fate, in eternal and undecaying mansions. 
For ‘the only power in man which can be ele- 
vated to a comparison with that of God, is 
sincere and guileless service and devotion of 
heart to himself, with the contemplation and 
study of whatever pleases him, the raising our 
affections above the things of earth, and direct- 
ing our thoughts, as far as we may, to high and 
heavenly objects: for from such endeavors, it is 
said, a victory accrues to us more valuable than 


1 [The text of this passage is defective. The conjectural restora- 


tion of Valesius, which seems probable, is chicily followed. — Lays | 

: Si) d : aoe 
Heinichen, like Christophorson and Savil before him, ‘does not 
hesitate.” with one of the Mos., to omit this passage. 


1 Thuis is following with iTeinichen, and meets the conjecture of 
Valesius as over against the MSS, and other conjectures, which, sub- 
stituuling parma for dmoca, read “for if it be madness to liken these 
things to him,” &c. ; 

2 Or “sensible”: i.e. world of sense or perception. - 

3 This is the word often rendered by Say, as “ spiritual. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


many blessings.*. The cause, then, of that dif- 
ference which subsists, as regards the inequality 
both of dignity and power in created beings, is 
such as I have described. In this the wise 
acquiesce with abundant thankfulness and joy: 
while those who are dissatisfied, display their 
own folly, and their arrogance will reap its due 
reward. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of the Saviours Doctrines and Miracles; and 
the Benefits he confers on those who own 
Subjection to him. 


THE Son of God invites all men to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and presents himself to all who 
have understanding hearts, as the teacher of 
his saving precepts.' Unless, indeed, we will 
deceive ourselves, and remain in wretched igno- 
rance of the fact, that for our advantage, that is, 
to secure the blessing of the human race, he 
went about upon earth; and, having called 
around him the best men of their age, com- 
mitted to them instructions full of profit, and of 
power to preserve them in the path of a virtu- 
ous life; teaching them the faith and righteous- 
ness which are the true remedy against the ad- 
verse power of that malignant spirit whose 
delight it is to ensnare and delude the inexperi- 
enced. Accordingly he visited the sick, relieved 
the infirm from the ills which afflicted them, and 
consoled those who felt the extremity of penury 
and want. He commended also sound and 
rational sobriety of character, enjoining his fol- 
lowers to endure, with dignity and patience, 
every kind of injury and contempt: teaching 
them to regard such as visitations permitted by 
their Father, and the victory is ever theirs who 
nobly bear the evils which befall them. 1’or he 
assured them that the highest strength of all 
consisted in this steadfastness of soul, com- 
bined with that philosophy which is nothing 
else than the knowledge of truth and goodness, 
producing in men the generous habit of sharing 
with their poorer brethren those riches which 
they have themselves acquired by honorable 
means. At the same time he utterly forbade 
all proud oppression, declaring that, as he had 
come to associate with the lowly, so those who 
despised the lowly would be excluded from his 
favor. Such and so great was the test whereby 
he proved the faith of those who owned alle- 
giance to his authority, and thus he not only 


prepared them for the contempt of danger and 


4 This is supposed to refer to Rev. tt. 7-10; tit. tr, &c. It might 
well have in mind Col. tit. 2-4, or best of all Rev. xxi, 7, as contain- 
ing the thought of victory (rixaw =“ overcome”). 

1 This accords with the * margin of the Geneva Edition,” and men- 
tioned by Valesius, who gives also “in the Sayiour’s commands” 
and “in the Father’s commands,”’ which latter is adopted by Hein- 
ichen, 


terror, but taught them at the same time the 
most genuine confidence in himself. Once, 
too, his rebuke was uttered to restrain the zeal 
of one of his companions, who yielded too easily 
to the impulse of passion, when he assaulted 
with the sword, and, eager to protect his Say- 
iour’s life, exposed his own. ‘Then it was that 
he bade him desist, and returned his sword to its 


sheath, reproving him for his distrust of refuge 


and safety in himself, and declaring solemnly that 
all who should essay to retaliate an injury by like 
aggression, or use the sword, should perish by a 
violent death.’ ‘This is indeed heavenly wisdom, 
to choose rather to endure than to inflict injury, 
and to be ready, should necessity so require, to 
suffer, but not to do, wrong. For since injuri- 
ous conduct is in itself a most serious evil, it is 
not the injured party, but the injuring, on whom 
the heaviest punishment must fall. It is indeed 
possible for one who is subject to the will of 
God to avoid the evil both of committing and 
of suffering injury, provided his confidence be 
firm in the protection of that God whose aid is 
ever present to shicld his servants from harm. 
lor how should that man who trusts in God 
attempt to seek for resources in himself? In 
such a case he must abide the conflict with un- 
certainty of victory: and no man of understand- 
ing could prefer a doubtful to a certain issue. 
Again, how can that man doubt the presence 
and aid of God, who has had experience of 
manifold dangers, and has at all times been 
easily delivered, at his simple nod, from all 
terrors: who has passed, as it were, through 
the sca which was leveled by the Saviour’s 
word, and afforded a solid road for the passage 
of the people? This is, I believe, the sure basis 
of faith, the true foundation of confidence, that 
we find such miracles as these performed and 
perfected at the command of the God of Provi- 
dence. Hence it is that even in the midst of 
trial we find no cause to repent of our faith, but 
retain an unshaken hope in God; and when 
this habit of confidence is established in the 
soul, God himself dwells in the inmost thoughts. 
3ut he is of invincible power: the soul, there- 
fore, which has within it him who is thus invin- 
cible, will not be overcome by the perils which 
may surround it. Likewise,® we learn this truth 
from the victory of God himself, who, while in- 
tent on providing for the blessing of mankind, 
though grievously insulted by the malice of the 
ungodly, yet passed unharmed through the suf 
ferings of his passion, and gained a mighty con- 
quest, an everlasting crown of triumph, over all 


2 


2 Matt. xxvi. 52: for “all they that take the sword shall_per- 
ish by the sword.” Note the characteristic inflation of style. Mat- 
thew takes eight words, the English translators twelve, Constantine 
sixteen, and his translator twenty-two ponderous words. 

3 Val. prefers arpos (‘ besides") to mapa (‘ likewise, at the same 
time”), and is followed by Bag. 
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THE ORATION 


iniquity ; thus accomplishing the purpose of 
his own providence and love as regards the! 
just, and destroying the cruelty of the impious 
and unjust. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Coming of Christ was predicted by the 
Prophets; and was ordained to be the Over- 
throw of Idols and [olatrous Cities. 


Long since had his passion, as well as his 
advent in the flesh, been predicted by the 
prophets. The time, too, of his incarnation had 
been foretold, and the manner in which the fruits 
of iniquity and profligacy, so ruinous to the works 
and ways of righteousness, should be destroyed, 
and the whole world partake of the virtues of 
wisdom and sound discretion, through the almost 
universal prevalence of those principles of con- 
duct which the Saviour should promulgate, over 
the minds of men; whereby the worship of God 
should be confirmed, and the rites of supersti- 
tion utterly abolished. By these not the slaugh- 
ter of animals alone, but the sacrifice of human 
victims, and the pollutions of an accursed wor- 
ship, had been devised: as, for example, by the 
laws of Assyria and Egypt, the lives of innocent 
men were offered up in images of brass or earth. 
Therefore have these nations received a recom- 
pense worthy so foul a worship. Memphis and 
Babylon [it was declared] ' shall be wasted, and 
left desolate with their fathers’ gods. Now 
these things I speak not from the report of 
others, but having myself been present, and 
actually seen the most wretched of these cities, 
the unfortunate Memphis.’ Moses desolated, at 
the Divine command, the land of the once 
mighty Pharaoh, whose arrogance was his de- 
struction,’ and destroyed his army (which had 


proved victorious over numerous and mighty | 


nations, an army strong in defenses and in 


OF CONSTANTINE. 


| clated with haughtiness and pride? 


arms), not by the flight of arrows or the hurl- 
ing of hostile weapons, but by holy prayer alone, 
and quiet supplication. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the Wisdom of Moses, which was an Object 
of Imitation to the Wise among LHeathen 
Nations. Also concerning Dantel, and the 
Three Children. 


No nation has ever been more highly blessed 
than that which Moses led: none would have 


1 Not in text. This parenthesis is the least obnoxious of various 
proposed paraphrases. ; : ’ 

2 Probably refers to its destruction by Diocletian, whom Con- 
stantine accompanied. See Prolegomena, /2/7, Larly Vears. 

8 The text of this passage ts most dubious. Bas, following 
Valesius, translates: ‘And an actual witness of the wretched fate 


sift 


continued to enjoy higher blessings, had they 
not willingly withdrawn themselves from the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. But who can 
worthily describe the praises of Moses himself ; 
who, after reducing to order an unruly nation, 
and disciplining their minds! to habits of obe- 
dience and respect, out of captivity restored 
them to a state of freedom, turned their mourn- 
ing into gladness, and so far elevated their minds,! 
that, through the excess of contrast with their 
former circumstances, and the abundance of 
their prosperity, the spirit of the people was 
So far did 
he surpass in wisdom those who had lived before 
him, that even the wise men and philosophers * 
who are extolled by heathen nations aspired to 
imitate his wisdom. For Pythagoras, following 
his wisdom, attained to such a pitch of self 
control, that he became to Plato, himself a 
model of discretion, the standard of his own 
self-mastery. Again, how great and terrible 
the cruelty of that ancient Syrian king, over 
whom Daniel triumphed, the prophet who un- 
folded the secrets of futurity, whose actions 
evinced transcendent greatness of soul, and the 
luster of whose character and life shone con- 
spicuous above all? The name of this tyrant 
was Nebuchadnezzar, whose race afterward be- 
came extinct, and his vast and mighty power 
was transferred to Persian hands, ‘The wealth 


'of this tyrant was then, and is even now, cele- 


brated far and wide, as well as his ill-timed 
devotion to unlawful worship, his idol statues, 
lifting their heads to heaven, and formed of 
various metals, and the terrible and savage laws 
ordained to uphold this worship. These terrors 
Daniel, sustained by genuine piety towards the 
true God, utterly despised, and predicted that 
the tyrant’s unseasonable zeal would be produc- 
tive of fearful evil to himself. He failed, how- 
ever, to convince the tyrant (for excessive wealth 
is an effectual barrier to true soundness of judg- 
ment), and at length the monarch displayed the 
savage cruelty of his character, by commanding 
that the righteous prophet should be exposed to 
the fury of wild beasts. Noble, too, indeed was 
the united spirit exhibited by those brethren? 
(whose example others have since followed, and 


which has befallen these cities. Memphis lies desolate; that city 
which was the pride of the once mighty Pharaoh whose power 
Moses crushed at the Divine command.” ‘This has been changed 
to accord with the text and punctuation of Heinichen, ‘The change 
makes Constantine declare himself an eye-witness of the fate of 
Memphis alone, which is thought to accord with the facts; for 
while he was in fact in Egypt with Diocletian, there is no evidence 
that he ever saw Babylon. And yet it is possible he did. 

1 “6 Souls.” A: 

2 The save commentators on this passage have thought it Incum- 
bent to explain and, as it were, apologize for the apparent tautology, 
“wise men or philosophers, — whichever you choose to call them 
(Val. and FHern.). Colloquially speaking, there is a vast difterence 
between being a philosopher and being a wise man. Probably this 
is no slip of style nor gracious option of language such as the editors 
impute, but some more or less clear distinction of tec hnieal terms. 

8 Spirit exhibited by these brethren in suffering martyrdom, 
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CONSTANTINE. 


have won surpassing glory by their faith in the 
Saviour’s name), those, I mean, who stood un- 
harmed in the fiery furnace, and the terrors 
appointed to devour them, repelling by the 
holy touch of their bodies the flame by which 
they were surrounded. 
the Assyrian Empire, which was destroyed by 
thunderbolts from Heaven,’ the providence of 
God conducted Daniel to the court of Cambyses 
the Persian king. Yet envy followed him even 
here ; nor envy only, but the deadly plots of the 


magians against his life, with a succession of | 


many and urgent dangers, from all which he 
was easily delivered by the providential care of 
Christ,° and shone conspicuous in the practice 
of every virtue. ‘lUhree times in the day did he 
present his prayers to God, and memorable were 
the proofs of supernatural power which he dis- 
played: and hence the magians, filled with 


envy at the very efficacy of his petitions, repre- 


sented the possession of such power to the king 
as fraught with danger, and prevailed on him to 
adjudge this distinguished benefactor of the 
Persian people to be devoured by savage lions. 
Daniel, therefore, thus condemned, was con- 
signed to the lions’ den (not indeed to suffer 
death, but to win unfading glory) ; and though 
surrounded by these ferocious beasts of prey, 
he found them more gentle than the men who 
had enclosed him there. Supported by the 
power of calm and steadfast prayer, he was en- 
abled to subdue all these animals, ferocious as, 
by nature, they were. Cambyses, on learning 
the event (for so mighty a proof of Divine 
power could not possibly be concealed), amazed 
at the marvelous story, and repenting the too 
easy credence he had given to the slanderous 
charges of the magians, resolved, notwithstand- 
ing, to be himself a witness of the spectacle. 
3ut when he saw the prophet with uplifted 
hands rendering praises to Christ, and the lions 
crouching, and as it were worshiping, at his 
feet, immediately he adjudged the magians, to 
whose persuasions he had listened, to perish by 
the self-same sentence, and shut them up in the 
lions’ den.’ The beasts, erewhile so gentle, 
rushed at once upon their victims, and with all 
the fierceness of their nature tore and destroyed 
them all.® 


4 Mols. remarks that to get any intelligent meaning out of this 
mass of sounding words, the translator often has to guess and trans- 
late very freely. i ; 

5 ['Avatpebetans Kepavvay Bodais. This must be rezarded as a 
rhetorical rather than /rsterical allusion to the extinction of the 
Assyrian Empire, ‘The critical reader will not fail to mark occa- 
sional instances of inaccuracy and looseness of statement in this 
chapter, and generally in the course of the oration. — Aag.]  Vale- 


sius objects to this passage as follows in the language of s7r7- 


“Neither do I well understand that. For Men, Towns, and Cities 
may be destroyed by Thunder-bolts, . ... But, truly can’t see how 
a king tom could be ruined by Thunder.” 

6 Constantine evidently believed in an eternal Christ. 

7 “Ve adjudged to perish by the self-same sentence, and shut 
them up in the hons' den,” is bracketed by Valesius and the second 
clause omitted by Bay. 


On the overthrow of| 


CHAFIER XViIlie 


Of the Erythrean Sibyl, who pointed in a Pro- 
phettc Acrostic at our Lord and his Passion, 
"The Acrostic 1s “Jesus Christ, Som of Goud, 
SULOUL, TOSS.” 


My desire, however, is to derive even from 
foreign sources a testimony to the Divine nature 
of Christ. lor on such testimony it is evident 
that even those who blaspheme his name must 
acknowledge that he is God, and the Son of 
God if indeed they will accredit the words of 
those whose sentiments coincided with their 
own.’ ‘The Erythreean Sibyl, then, who herself 
assures us that she lived in the sixth generation 
after the flood, was a priestess of Apollo, who 
wore the sacred fillet in imitation of the God 
she served, who guarded also the tripod encom- 
passed with the serpent’s folds, and returned 
prophetic answers to those who approached her 
shrine ; having been devoted by the folly of her 
parents to this service, a service productive of 
nothing good or noble, but only of indecent 
fury, such as we find recorded in the case of 
Daphne.’ On one occasion, however, having 
rushed into the sanctuary of her vain supersti- 
tion, she became really filled with inspiration 
from above, and declared in prophetic verses 
the future purposes of God; plainly indicating 
the advent of Jesus by the initial letters of these 
verses, forming an acrostic in these words: 
Jesus Curist, Son or Gop, Saviour, Cross. 
‘Vhe verses themselves are as follows : 


Judgment! Earth’s oozing pores® shall mark the day; 
Karth’s heavenly king his glories shall display: 
Sovereign of all, exalted on his throne, 

Unnumbered multitudes their God shall own; 

Shall see their Judge, with mingled joy and fear, 
Crowned with his saints, in human form appear. 

Ifow vain, while desolate earth’s glories lie, 

Riches, and pomp, and man’s idolatry ! 

In that dread hour, when Nature’s fiery doom 

Startles the slumb’ring tenants of the tomb, 
Trembling all flesh shall stand; each secret wile, 

Sins long forgotten, thoughts of guilt and guile, 

Open beneath God’s searching light shall lie: 

No refuge then, but hopeless agony. 

O’er heaven’s expanse shall gathering shades of night 
From earth, sun, stars, and moon, withdraw their light; 
God’s arm shall crush each mountain’s towering pride; 
On ocean’s plain no more shall navies ride. 

Dried at the source, no river’s rushing sound 

Shall soothe, no fountain slake the parched ground. 
Around, afar, shall roll the trumpet’s blast, 

Voice of wrath long delayed, revealed at last. 

In speechless awe, while earth’s foundations groan, 
On judgment’s seat earth’s kings their God shall own. 


8 “ Eliminated them all.’? Valesius calls attention to the char- 
acteristic slight inaccuracies of our author! e.g. in the Biblical ac- 
count (1) it was not the magi; (2) it was not Cambyses. 

1 Of their own selves.” 

2 [Daughter of Tiresias, and priestess at Delphi, She was called 
Sibyl, on account of the wildness of her looks and expressions when 
she delivered oracles (Lempriere in voc.). -- Bay] 

3 ['LSpwoee yap ybon, «.7.A,— Bag] 
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IH ORATION OF -CONSTANTINE. 


a ee a rey oye ie es fr 

Uplifted then, in majesty divine, 

> Oo - « < = 1 . ; +8 

Radiant with light, behold Salvation’s Siegen! 

Cross of that Lord, who, once for sinners given, 

Reviled by man, now owned by earth and heaven 
’ ¥ i} ey 

O’er every land extends his iron sway. 

Such is the name these mystic lines display; 

Saviour, eternal king, who bears our sins away.* 


, 


It is evident that the virgin uttered these 
verses under the influence of livine inspiration. 
And I cannot but esteem her blessed, whom 
the Saviour thus selected to unfold his gracious 
purpose towards us, 


GHAPTER XTX. 


That this Prophecy respecting our Saviour was 
not the Fiction of any Member of the Chris- 
tian Church, but the Testimony of the Lry- 
threan Sibyl, whose Books were translated 
into Latin by Cicero before the coming of 
Christ. Also that Virgil makes mention of 
the same, and of the Birth of the Virgin's 
Child: though he spoke obscurely of this Mys- 
tery from Fear of the Ruling Powers. 
¢ [It can scarcely be necessary to observe that the acrostic, the 

general sense of which has been aimed at in the above translation, 

must be regarded as the pious fiction of some writer, whose object 
was to recommend the truth of Christianity to heathens by an appeal 
to the authority of an (alleged) ancient heathen prophecy. — fae. | 

The quotation is found in the edition of Alexandre, Bk. WIT. ch. 

219-250. (Cf. translation in Augustin, Je civ. Der.) The transla- 

tion of Bag., giving the ** general sense" and reproducing the acros- 


tic, stands unchanged. The translation of 1709, much more vigorous 
and suggestive of the ‘f Dies Ira,” is as follows: 


‘When the Great Day of Judgment shall appear, 
The melting Earth shall then dissolve with fear; 

A King Immortal shall from IHeav'n descend, 

At whose Tribunal the whole world attend. 

Both Just and Wicked shall, when Time grows old, 
Their mighty God in flesh array’d behold; 

Armies of Saints on His Right hand shall come, 
Whilst Humane Souls expect their final doom. 

Th’ Universe shall be a dry, Garren Strand, 

And Thorns shall flourish on the scorched land; 
Men shall with indignation cast away 

Their Wealth and Idols in that dreadful day. 

The parching arth, and Heaven in tlames shall fry, 
And searching fire drain the Ocean dry: 

All flesh which in the Grave imprison’d lay, 

Shake off their Fetters, and return to Day, 

Fire ’twixt Good and Bad shall diff'rence make, 
And filthy Dross from purer Metal take. 

Man’s secret Deeds shall all be open lay’d, 

And th’ obscure Mazes of their Hearts displayed; 
Gnashing their Teeth, they shall their Fate bewail: 
The stars harmonious daunce, and th’ Sun shall fail. 
The Orbs roll'd up, shrink into darkest night, 

The Labouring Moon shall lose her borrowed light. 
Mountains with Plains on the same Level lye; 
Vallies shall gape no more, nor Hills be high. 

On the proud Billows Ships shall ride no more: 
And Lightning the Karth’s Face shall shrivel sore. 
The crackling Rivers with fierce Fire shall burn, 
Which shall their streams to solid Crystal turn. 
The Heav'nly Trump shall blow a doleful sound, 
And th’ world’s destruction, and its sin resound. 
The yawning Farth Hell's vast Abyss shall shew; 
All Kings before God's just ‘Vribunal go. 

Then Liquid Sulphur from the Sky shall stream, 
God shall pour down Rivers of vengeful flame; 
All men shall then the Glorious Cross descry, 

That wished-for sign unto a faithful eye: 

The Life of pious Souls, their chief delight; 

To Sinners an Offence, a dismal sight! 
Enlightening the called with its beams, 

When cleansed from sin in twice six limpid streams, 
His Empire shall be boundless, and that God 

Shall Rule the Wicked with an Iron Kod; 

This God, Immortal King, describ’d in Verse, 

Our Sayiour, dying, shall man’s doom Reyerse,” 


. 


Res) 


Many, however, who admit that the Erythraan 
Sibyl was really a prophetess, yet refuse to credit 
this prediction, and imagine that some one pro- 
fessing our faith, and not unacquainted with the 
poetic art, was the composer of these verses. 
‘They hold, in short, that they are a forgery, and 
alleged to be the prophecies of the Sibyl on the 
ground of their containing useful moral senti- 
ments, tending to restrain licentiousness, and 


}to lead man to a life of sobriety and decorum. 


Truth, however, in this case is evident, since 
the diligence of our countrymen! has made a 
careful computation of the times; so that there 
is no room to suspect that this poem was com- 
posed after the advent and condemnation of 
Christ, or that the general report is false, that 
the verses were a prediction of the Sibyl in an 
early age. For it is allowed that Cicero was 
acquainted with this poem, which he translated 
into the Latin tongue, and incorporated with 
his own works.? ‘This writer was put to death 
during the ascendancy of Antony, who in his 
turn was conquered by Augustus, whose reign 
lasted fifty-six years. ‘Tiberius succeeded, in 
whose age it was that the Saviour’s advent en- 
lightened the world, the mystery of our most 
holy religion began to prevail, and as it were a 
new race of men commenced: of which, I sup- 
pose, the prince of Latin poets thus speaks : 


Behold, a new, a heaven-born race appears.® 
And again, in another passage of the Bucolics : 
Sicilian Muses, sound a loftier strain. 
What can be clearer than this? Jor he adds, 


The voice of Cuma’s oracle is heard again. 


Evidently referring to the Cumzean Sibyl. Nor 
was even this enough: the poet goes further, as 
if irresistibly impelled to bear his testimony. 
What then does he say? 


Behold! the circling years new blessings bring: 
The virgin comes, with her the long-desired king? 


1 Our men,” ic. Christians rather than **countrymen,’’ 

2 [‘The passage in Cicero (De Divrnatione, Bk. II. ch. 54) clearly 
does not refer to 2/zs acrostic, and contains in itself a plain denial of 
prophetic truth in the Sibylline prediction (whatever it was) which 
the writer had in view. ‘* Non esse autem illud carmen furentis, 
cum ipsum poema declaret (est enim magis artis et diligentiw, quam 
incitationis et motus), tum yerd ea, qua axpoottyis dicitur, cum 
deinceps ex primis yersuum litteris aliquid connectitur, ut in quibus- 
dam Cumanis, id certe magis est attenti animi, quam furentis,” &c. 


Wilstach, Bost., 1 
Compare Henley, 0¢ 
logue, etc., Lond., 1788. S8vo. ; 
4 Here is varicty indeed. 7777 renders, “ Last times are come 
Cumza’s prophecy,” — whatever that may mean. J/o/z. has ' Now 
the voice of the famed oracle of Cuma is dumb.” : 
5 Constantine takes large liberty with the poet here in order to 
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576 | CONSTANTINE. 


Who, then, is the virgin who was to come? Is 
it not she who was filled with, and with child of, 
the Holy Spirit? And why is it impossible that 
she who was with child of the Holy Spirit should 
be, and ever continue to be a virgin? This 
king, too, will return, and by his coming lighten 
the sorrows of the world. The poet adds, 


Thou, chaste Lucina, greet the new-born child, 
Beneath whose reign the iron offspring ends, 

A golden progeny from heaven descends; 

Ilis kingdom banished virtue shall restore, 

And crime shall threat the guilty world no more. 


We perceive that these words are spoken plainly 
and at the same time darkly, by way of allegory. 
Those who search deeply for the import of the 
words, are able to discern the Divinity of Christ. 
But lest any of the powerful in the imperial city 
might be able to accuse the poet of writing any- 
thing contrary to the laws of the country, and 
subverting the religious sentiments which had 
prevailed from ancient times, he intentionally 
obscures the truth. For he was acquainted, as 
I believe, with that blessed mystery which gave 
to our Lord the name of Saviour:* but, that he 
might avoid the severity of cruel men, he drew 
the thoughts of his hearers to objects with which 
they were familiar, saying that altars must be 
erected, temples raised, and sacrifices offered to 
the new-born child. His concluding words also 
are adapted to the sentiments of those who were 
accustomed to such a creed ; for he says: 


CHAPTER XxX, 


A Farther Quotation from Virgilius Maro re- 
specting Christ, with tts Interpretation, show- 
ing that the Mystery was indicated therein 
darkly, as might be expected from a Poet. 


A life immortal he shall lead, and be 
By heroes seen, himself shall heroes see; 


evidently meaning the righteous, 


The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden earth her earliest fruits shall bring, 
And fragrant herbs, to greet her infant king. 


Well indeed was this admirably wise and accom- 
plished man acquainted with the cruel character 
of the times. He proceeds : 


The goats, uncall'd, full udders home shall bear; 
The lowing herds no more fierce lions fear. 


Truly said: for faith will not stand in awe of 
the mighty in the imperial palace. 

aie fence say what he would like to have had hin say, The latest 
trauslation at hand (Bowen) renders: 


“ Now is the world’s grand cycle begun once more from of old; 
Justice the Virgin comes, and the Saturn Kingdom again.’” 
6 «The blessed and salutary mystery of our Saviour.” — 7709. 
“ Mystery of salyation.” —Vo/s, 


ithreatened death. 


Tis cradle shall with rising flowers be crown’d: 

The serpent’s brood shall die; the sacred ground 
Shall weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear; 
Each common bush th’ Assyrian rose! shall wear. 


Nothing could be said more true or more con- 
sistent with the Saviour’s excellency than this. 
I‘or the power of the Divine Spirit presents the 
very cradle of God, like fragrant flowers, to the 


‘new-born race.’ ‘The serpent, too, and the venom 


of that serpent, perishes, who originally beguiled 
our first parents, and drew their thoughts from 
their native innocence*® to the enjovment of 
pleasures, that they might experience‘ that 
Tor before the Saviour’s 
advent, the serpent’s power was shown in sub- 
verting the souls of those who were sustained 
by no well-grounded hope, and ignorant of that 
immortality which awaits the righteous. But 
after that he had suffered, and was separated for 
a season from the body which he had assumed, 
the power of the resurrection was revealed to 
man through the communication of the Holy 
Spirit: and whatever stain of human guilt might 
yet remain was removed by the washing of 
sacred Justrations. 

‘Then indeed could the Saviour bid his fol- 
lowers be of good cheer, and, remembering his 
adorable and glorious resurrection, expect the 
like for themselves. ‘Truly, then, the poisonous 
race may be said to be extinct. Death himself 
is extinct, and the truth of the resurrection 
sealed. Again, the Assyrian race is gone, which 
first led the way to faith in God.’ But when he 
speaks of the growth of amomum every where, 
he alludes to the multitude of the true worship- 
ers of God.® For it is as though a multitude 
of branches, crowned with fragrant flowers, and 
fitly watered, sprung from the self-same root. 
Most justly said, Maro, thou wisest of poets! 
and with this all that follows is consistent. 


But when heroic worth his youth shall hear, 
And learn his father’s virtues to revere. 


By the praises of heroes, he indicates the works 
of righteous men: by the virtues of his Father 
he speaks of the creation and everlasting struct- 
ure of the world: and, it may be, of those laws 
by which God’s beloved Church is guided, and 
ordered in a course of righteousness and virtue. 
Admirable, again, is the advance to higher 


1 [Amomum.— Jg.] ‘ Assyrian cinnamon,” Kennedy, p. 28: 
“the cardamon’s spice shall grow, That from Assyria’s gardens,’ 
Wilstach, 1, p. 157; ‘Syrian spices,” Trapp, 1, p. 92: ‘* Assyria’s 
rich perfume,’? Warton, 1, p. 78; ‘f Assyrian roses,” Ogilby, p. 42. 

2 [ive. the Christians. — Lae. | 

3 Self-control, : 

4 “Might wo¢ experience,” according to some, including Hein- 
ichen, who rejects in first, but accepts in text of his secevd edition. 

§ [ Referring, apparently, to Abraham. “This passage ts founded 
on a misconstruction of Virgil’s line by Constantine, which is fol- 
lowed by the Greek verse itself according to one edition, — Bag.) 

® (By a kind of play on the word amomum, he alludes to the 
Christians as duwytoc, or blameless persons. — Bag.] 
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THE ORATION OF CONSTANTINE. 


things of that state of life which is intermediate, 
as it were, between good and evil, and which 
seldom admits a sudden change : 


Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn,’ 


that is, the fruit of the Divine law springs up 
for the service of men. 


And clustered grapes shall blush on every thorn. 


Far otherwise has it been during the corrupt 


and lawless period of human life. 
The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep.8 


He here describes the folly and obduracy of the 
men of that age; and perhaps he also intimates 
that they who suffer hardships in the cause of 
God, shall reap sweet fruits of their own en- 
durance. 


Yet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain; 

The merchant still shall plough the deep for gain: 
Great cities shall with walls be compassed round, 
And sharpened shares shall vex the fruitful ground: 
Another ‘Tiphys shall new seas explore; 

Another Argo land the chiefs upon the Iberian shore; 
Another I[elen other wars create, 

And great Achilles urge the ‘Trojan fate. 


Well said, wisest of bards! Thou hast carried 
the license of a poet precisely to the proper 
point. Tor it was not thy purpose to assume 
the functions of a prophet, to which thou hadst 
no claim. I suppose also he was restrained by 
a sense of the danger which threatened one 
who should assail the credit of ancient religious 
practice. Cautiously, therefore, and securely, 
as far as possible, he presents the truth to those 
who have faculties to understand it; and while 
he denounces the munitions and conflicts of 
war? (which indeed are still to be found in the 
course of human life), he describes our Saviour 
as proceeding to the war against Troy, under- 
standing by ‘Troy the world itself.° And surely 
he did maintain the struggle against the oppos- 
ing powers of evil, sent on that mission both by 
the designs of his own providence and the com- 
mandment of his Almighty Father. How, then, 
does the poet proceed ? 


But when to ripen’d manhood he shall grow, 


that is, when, having arrived at the age of man- 
hood, he shall utterly remove the evils which 


7 “ The fields shall mellow wax with golden grain.” 
8 Bag. adds: 
“ And through the matted grass the liquid gold shall creep.’ 
7709 translates: 
“ And th’ hardened oaks with dewy honey sweat.” 
While Moz. has 
“ Forth from the hard oak stems the lovely honey flows.” 
These all approach Virgil closer than they do Constantine, With 
all allowance for poetic license, ‘‘ pine” should hardly be translated 
oaks 
» Literally, ‘times and wars.”’ — 1709. tsa 
0 This, bad as it is, is hardly worse than the subjective interpre- 
tation of Scripture by modern allegorizers, and certunly no worse 
than some of the Scripture interpretations of Musebius. 


Dar. 


encompass the path of human life, and_tran- 
quilize the world by the blessings of peace: 


The greedy sailor shall the seas forego; 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware, 

For every soil shall every product bear. 

The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin; 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colors shine : 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, and unborrow’d gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat. 

Mature in years, to ready honors move, 

O of celestial seed, O foster son of Jove! 

See, laboring nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main! 
See to their base restored, earth, seas, and air; 

And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 
Yo sing thy praise, would heaven my breath prolong, 
Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 

Nor Linus, crown’d with never-fading bays; 

Though each his heavenly parent should inspire; 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phebus tune the lyre. 
Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme, 
Arcadian judges should their God condemn.!! 


Behold (says he) how the mighty world and the 
elements together manifest their joy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


That these Things cannot have been spoken of a 
Mere Man: and that Unbelievers, owing to 
thetr Ienorance of Religion, know not even 
the Origin of thetr own Existence. 


Ir may be some will foolishly suppose that 
these words were spoken of the birth of a mere 
ordinary mortal. ut if this were all, what rea- 
son could there be that the earth should need 
neither seed nor plough, that the vine should 
require no pruning-hook, or other means of 
culture? How can we suppose these things to be 
spoken of a mere mortal’s birth? For nature is 
the minister of the Divine will, not an instrument 
obedient to the command of man. Indeed, the 
very joy of the elements indicates the advent of 
God, not the conception of a human. being. 
The prayer, too, of the poet that his life might 
be prolonged is a proof of the Divinity of him 
whom he invoked ; for we desire life and preser- 
vation from God, and not from man. Indeed, 
the Erythrean Sibyl thus appeals to God: 
“Why, O Lord, dost thou compel me still to 
foretell the future, and not rather remove me 
from this earth to await the blessed day of thy 
coming?” And Maro adds to what he had 
said before : 


1 [The reader will perceive that the foregoing verses, with but 
little exception, and very slight alteration, are taken from Dryden's 
translation of the fourth ecloyue of Virgil. — Bas.) 
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CONSTANTINE. 


Begin, sweet boy! with smiles thy mother know, 
Who ten long months did with thy burden go. 
No mortal parents smiled upon thy birth: 

No nuptial joy thou know’st, no feast of earth. 


How could his parents have smiled on him? 
For his Father! is God, who is a Power with- 
out sensible quality,” existing, not in any de _ 
nite shape, but as comprehending other beings, 
and not, therefore, in a human body. a 
who knows not that the Holy Spirit has no 
participation in the nuptial union? For what 
desire can exist in the dispoStibn of that good 
which all things else desire? What fellowship, 
in short, can wisdom hold with pleasure? But 
let these arguments be left to those who ascribe 
to him a human origin, and who care not to 
purify themselves from all evil in word as well 
asvaced:erOn. thee,” Piety, TI call to “aid  iny 
words, on thee who art the very law of purity, 
most desirable of all blessings, teacher of holiest 
hope, assured promise of a aa Thee, 
Piety, and thee, Clemency, I adore. We who 
have obtained thine aid* owe thee ev erlasting 
gratitude for thy healing power. But the multi- 
tudes whom their innate hatred of thyself de- 
prives of thy succor, are equally estranged from 
God himself, and know not that the very cause 
of their life and being, and that of all the ungodly, 
is connected with the rightful worship of him 
who is Lord of all: for the world itself is his, 
and all that it contains. 


CHAPTER AXH. 


The Emperor thankfully ascribes hits Victortes 
and all other Blessings to Christ; and con- 
demns the Conduct of the Tyrant Maximin, 
the Violence of whose Persecution had en- 
hanced the Glory of Religion. 


To thee, Piety, I ascribe the cause of my own 
prosperity, and of all that I now possess. ‘To 
this truth the happy issue of all my endeavors 
bears testimony: brave deeds, victories in war, 
and triumphs over conquered foes. ‘This truth 
the great city itself allows with joy and praise. 
The people, too, of that much-loved city accord 
in the same sentiment, though once, deceived 
by ill-grounded hopes, they ‘chose a ruler un- 
worthy. of themselves, a ruler who speedily 
received the chastisement which his audacious 
deeds deserved. But be it far from me now to 


1 “Father” is emendation of Valesius embodied in his transla- 
tion (1659), but not his text (1659). It is bracketed by Afo/z, “* His 
Goa { nd Be ather]. 


* Pure ey 
3 In this form it sounds much like Pantheism, but in translation 
of Mods. this reads, ** but determinable through the bounds of other 
ces 
Lex SOY, a conjectures it should read, but the text of Ja/. and 
Hein. read, ‘' We necily ones owe,” &c, 
a {Maxentius (W. Lowth in loc.),— Bag. ] 


recall the memory of these events, while hold- 
ing converse with thee, Piety, and essaying with 
earnest endeavor to address thee with holy and 
gentle words. Yet will I say one thing, which 
haply shall not be unbefitting or unseemly, A 
furious, a cruel, and implacab le war was main- 
tained by the tyrants against thee, Piety, and 
thy holy churches: nor were there wanting 
some in Rome itself who exulted at a calamity 
so grievotis to the public weal. Nay, the battle- 
field was prepared ; when thou didst stand forth,? 


| and present thyself a voluntary victim, supported 


by faith in God. Then indeed it was that the 
cruelty of ungodly men, which raged incessantly 
like a devouring fire, wrought for thee a won- 
drous and ever memorable glory. Astonish- 
iment seized the spectators themselves, when 
they beheld the very executioners who tortured 
the bodies of their holy victims wearied out, 
and disgusted at the cruelties;* the bonds 


| loosened, the engines of torture powerless, the 
| flames 
jserved their 


while the sufferers 
unshaken 


extinguished, 
constancy 


pre- 

evene fora 

moment. What, then, hast thou gained by 
these atrocious deeds, most impious of men?4 

And what was the cause of thy insane fury? 

Thou wilt say, doubtless, these acts of thine 

were done in honor of the gods. What gods 

are these? or what worthy conception hast thou 
of the Divine nature? ‘Thinkest thou the gods 
are subject to angry passions as thou art? Were 
it so indeed, it had been better for thee to won- 
der at their strange determination than obey 
their harsh command, when they urged thee 
to the unrighteous slaughter of innocent men. 

Thou wilt allege, perhaps, the customs of thy 

ancestors, and the opinion of mankind in gen- 

eral, as the cause of this conduct. I grant the 
fact: for those customs are very like the acts 
themselves, and proceed from the self-same 
source of ‘folly. Thou thoughtest, it may be, 
that some special power resided in images 
formed and fashioned by human art; and hence 
thy reverence, and diligent care lest they should 
be defiled: those mighty and highly exalted 
gods, thus dependent on the care of men ! 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of Christian Conduct. That God ts pleased 
with those who lead a Life of Virtue: and 
that we mustexpect a Judgment and Future 
Retribution, 


CoMPaRE our religion with your own. Is 


2 This passage clearly refers to the voluntary sufferings of the 


martyrs. See the note of Valesius. 

+ * Ata loss to invent fresh cruelties,” Bags “ And perplexed 
at the labor and trouble they met with,’’ 7709, ‘ And reluctantly 
puccuiny their terrible work,” J/o/z. 

4 Alluding to Maximin, the most bitter persecutor of the Chris- 


tians, as appears from the litle of this chapter. 
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there not with us genuine concord, and un- 
wearied love of others? If we reprove a fault, 
is not our object to admonish, not to destroy ; 
our correction for safety, not for cruelty? Do 
we not exercise, not only sincere faith towards 
God, but fidelity in the relations of social life ? 
Do we not pity the unfortunate? Is not ours 
a life of simplicity, which disdains to cover evil 
beneath the mask of fraud and hypocrisy? Do 
we not acknowledge the true God, and his un- 
divided sovereignty? This is real godliness: 
this is religion sincere and truly undefiled : this 
is the life'of wisdom ; and they who have it are 
travelers, as it were, on a noble road which 
leads to eternal life. For he who has entered 
on such a course, and keeps his soul pure from 
the pollutions of the body, does not wholly die: 
rather may he be said to complete the service 
appointed him by God, than to die. Again, he 
who confesses allegiance to God is not easily 
overborne by insolence or rage, but nobly stands 
under the pressure of necessity and the trial 
of his constancy is, as it were, a passport to the 
favor of God. Tor we cannot doubt that the 
Deity is pleased with excellence in human con- 
duct. For it would be absurd indeed if the 
powerful and the humble alike acknowledge 
gratitude to those from whose services they re- 
ceive benefit, and repay them by services in 
return, and yet that he who is supreme and 
sovereign of all, nay, who is Good itself, should 
be negligent in this respect. Rather does he 
follow us throughout the course of our lives, is 
near us in every act of goodness, accepts, and 
at once rewards our virtue and obedience ; 
though he defers the full recompense to that 
future period, when the actions of our lives shall 
pass under his review, and when those who are 
clear in that account shall receive the reward of 
everlasting life, while the wicked shall be visited 
with the penalties due to their crimes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Of Decius, Valerian, and Aurelian, who expe- 
rienced a Miserable Lind in consequence of 
their Persecution of the Church. 


To thee, Decius,’ I now appeal, who has 
trampled with insult on the labors of the right- 
eous: to thee, the hater of the Church, the 
punisher of those who lived a holy life: what is 
now thy condition after death? How hard and 
Nay, the 
interval before thy death gave proof enough of 
thy miserable fate, when, overthrown with all 
thine army on the plains of Scythia, thou didst 


1 (Vide Euseb. Fist. Hecles. Vk. VE. ch. 39. Gibbon (ch, 16) 


notices very Jeniently the persecution of Decius. — Sag, | 


2p) 


expose the vaunted power of Rome to the con- 
tempt of the Goths. ‘Thou, too, Valerian, who 
didst manifest the same spirit of cruelty towards 
the servants of God, hast afforded an example 
of righteous judgment. A captive in the ene- 
mies’ hands, led in chains while yet arrayed in 


{the purple and imperial attire, and at last thy 


skin stripped from thee, and preserved by com- 
mand of Sapor the Persian king, thou hast left 
a perpetual trophy of thy calamity. And thou, 
Aurelian, fierce perpetrator of every wrong, how 
signal was thy fall, when, in the mids. of thy 
wild career in Thrace, thou wast slain on the 
public highway, and didst fill the furrows of the 
road with thine impious blood ! 


CHAT] ER SCV. 


Of Diocletian, who ivnobly abdicated’ the Impe- 
rial Throne, and was terrified by the Dread of 
Lightning for his Persecution of the Church. 


Diociettan, however, after the display of re- 
lentless cruelty as a persecutor, evinced a con- 
sciousness of his own guilt, and, owing to the 
affliction of a disordered mind, endured the 
confinement of a mean and separate dwelling.” 
What, then, did he gain by his active hostility 
against our God? Simply this, I believe, that 
he passed the residue of his life in continual 
dread of the lightning’s stroke. Nicomedia 
attests the fact; eyewitnesses, of whom I my- 
self am one, declare it. ‘The palace, and the 
emperor’s private chamber were destroyed, con- 
sumed by lightning, devoured by the fire of 
heaven. Men of understanding hearts had in- 
deed predicted the issue of such conduct; for 
they could not keep silence, nor conceal their 
grief at such unworthy deeds; but boldly and 
openly expressed their feeling, saying one to 
another: “ What madness is this? and what an 
insolent abuse of power, that man should dare 
to fight against God ; should deliberately insult 
the most holy and just of all religions ; and plan, 
without the slightest provocation, the destruc- 
tion of so great a multitude of righteous per- 
sons? O rare example of moderation to his 
subjects! Worthy instructor of his army in the 
care and protection due to their fellow-citizens ! 
Men who had never seen the backs of a retreat- 
ing army plunged their swords into the breasts 
of their own countrymen!” So great was the 
effusion of blood shed, that if shed in battle with 
barbarian enemies, it had been sufficient to pur- 


1 Cf. Prolegomena, Lif. 

2 {Vhe derangement of Diocletian appears to have been tem- 
porary only. ‘The causes of his abdication are not very clearly 
ascertained; but he seems to have meditated the step a considerable 
time previously. See Gibbon, ch, 13, and the note of Valestus. -— 
Bag.) 
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CONSTANTINE, 


chase a perpetual peace.’ At length, indeed, 
the providence of God took vengeance on these 
unhallowed deeds ; but not without severe dam- 
age to the state. For the entire army of the 
emperor of whom I have just spoken, becoming 
subject to the authority of a worthless person,’ 
who had violently usurped the supreme author- 
ity at Rome (when the providence of God re- 


stored freedom to that great city), was destroyed’ 


in several successive battles. And when we 
remember the cries with which those who were 
oppressed, and who ardently longed for their 
native liberty, implored the help of God; and 
their praise and thanksgiving to him on the re- 
moval of the evils under which they had groaned, 
when that liberty was regained, and free and 
equitable intercourse restored: do not these 
things every way afford convincing proofs of the 
providence of God, and his affectionate regard 
for the interests of mankind? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Emperor ascribes his Personal Piety to God ; 
and shows that we are bound to seek Success 
trom God, and attribute it to him; but to 
consider Mistakes as the Result of our own 
Negligence. 


WHEN men commend my services, which owe 
their origin to the inspiration of Heaven, do 
they not clearly establish the truth that God is 


3 Valestus and Hern., in his first edition, and Bag, read this 
transposed thus, ** . severe damage to the state, and an effusion 
of blood, which, if shed,” etc. But Va/. suggests, and Heinichen 
adopts in his second edition, that the whole sentence should be 
transposed as above. 

4 [** He means Maxentius, as appears from what follows. How 
Diocletian’s army came under the command of Maxentius, it is 
not difficult to understand. After Diocletian’s abdication, Galerius 
Maximian took the command of his forces, giving part to Severus 
Czsar for the defence of Italy. Shortly afterwards, Maxentius 
having usurped the Imperial power at Rome, Galerius sent Severus 
against him with his forces. Maxentius, however, fraudulently and 
by promises corrupted and drew to his own side Severus’s army. 
After this, Galerius, having marched against Maxentius with a more 
numerous force, was himself in like manner deserted by his troops. 
Thus the army of Diocletian came under the power of Maxentius” 
(Valesius ad loc.).— Bag.) 


the cause of the exploits I have performed? 
Assuredly they do: for it belongs to God to do 
whatever is best, and to man, to perform the 
commands of God. I believe, indeed, the best 
and noblest course of action is, when, before an 
attempt is made, we provide as far as possible 
for a secure result: and surely all men know that 
the holy service in which these hands have been 
employed has originated in pure and genuine 
faith towards God ; that whatever has been done 
for the common welfare has been effected by 
active exertion combined with supplication and 
prayer; the consequence of which has been 
as great an amount of individual and_ public 
benefit as each could venture to hope for him- 
self and those he holds most dear. ‘They have 
witnessed battles, and have been spectators of 
a war in which the providence of God has granted 
victory to this people:’ they have seen how he 
has favored and seconded our prayers. For 
righteous prayer is a thing invincible ; and no 
one fails to attain his object who addresses 
holy supplication to God: nor is a refusal possi- 
ble, except in the case of wavering faith ;* for 
God is ever favorable, ever ready to approve of 
human virtue. While, therefore, it is natural for 
man occasionally to err, yet God is not the cause 
of human error. Hence it becomes all pious 
persons to render thanks to the Saviour of all, 
first for our own individual security, and then 
for the happy posture of public affairs: at the 
same time intreating the favor of Christ with 
holy prayers and constant supplications, that he 
would continue to us our present blessings. For 
he is the invincible ally and protector of the 
righteous: he is the supreme judge of all things, 
the prince of immortality, the Giver of everlast- 
ing life. 


1 j.e.the Roman. So Mal. and Hern., but Val. thinks it may 
perhaps rather be ‘' to my army.”’ 

2 Better, literally, “slackening faith.” There is somewhat of 
loss from the primitive and real conception of faith in the fixing of 
the word ‘wavering’? as the conventional expression for weak. 
Faith is the steadfast current of personality towards an object, and 
poverty of faith is more often the abatement or slackening of that 
steady, insistent activity than the wavering of doubt, ‘There is more 
unbelief than disbelief, 
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IN PRAISE OF 


THE, EMPIR © KR 


CONSTANTINE. 


PRONOUNCED ON THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS REIGN. 


1 Prologue to the Oration. 


I coMmE not forward prepared with a fictitious 
narrative, nor with elegance of language to capti- 
vate the car, desiring to charm my hearers, as it 
were, with a siren’s voice; nor shall I present 
the draught of pleasure in cups of gold deco- 
rated with lovely flowers (I mean the graces of 
style) to those who are pleased with such things. 
Rather would I follow the precepts of the wise,, 
and admonish all to avoid and turn aside from 

the beaten road, and keep themsclves from 
2 contact with the vulgar crowd. I come, 

then, prepared to celebrate our emperor’s | 
praises in a newer strain; and, though the} 
number be infinite of those who desire to be 
my companions in my present task, I am re-| 
solved to shun the common track of men,’ and 
to pursue that untrodden path which it is unlawful 
to enter on with unwashed feet. Let those who | 
admire a vulgar style, abounding in puerile sub- 
tleties, and who court a pleasing and popular 
muse, essay, since pleasure is the object they | 
have in view, to charm the ears of men by a 
narrative of merely human inerits. ‘Those, fone 
ever, who are initiated into the universal science,’ 
and have attained to Divine as well as human 


1 The conventional heading has been retained. Literally it is 
“ Tricennial oration of Eusebius, addressed to the E mperor C onstan- 
tine. Prologue to the praises addressed to Constantine.” 

The translation of this or: ution shows, even more than that of the 
Léfe or Constantine's Ovation, a sy mpathy on the part of the trans- 
lator with the florid style of I usebius, and, trying as the style itself 
is, the success of Hag. in presenting the spirit of the original with, | 
on the whole, yery considerable accuracy of rendering has been a | 
constant matter al earnise during the effort to revise. 

2 Cf. Hom. //. 6. 202, tr. Bryant, 6. 263-4, 
bau of human-kind,” 

3 Eusebius seems to use this phrase much as the modern phrases 
“The final philosophy,” ‘‘ The science of sciences,’ ‘* The queen of 
sciences,” when applied to theology. 


“shunning every 


knowledge, and account the choice of the latter 
as the real excellence, will prefer those virtues 
of the emperor which Heaven itself approves, 
and his pious actions, to his merely human 
accomplishments ; and will leave to inferior en- 


‘comiasts the task of celebrating his lesser 
| merits. 


For since our emperor is gifted as 8 
well with that sacred wisdom which has im- 

mediate reference to God, as with the knowledge 
which concerns the interests of men; let those 
who are competent to such a task describe his 
secular acquirements, great and transcendent as 


ithey are, and fraught with advantage to man- 


kind (for all that characterizes the emperor is 
great and noble), yet still inferior to his diviner 
qualities, to those who stand without the 

sacred precincts. Let those, however, who 4 
are within the sanctuary, and have access to 

its inmost and untrodden recesses, close the 
doors against every profane ear, and unfold, as 
it were, the secret mysteries of our emperor’s 
character to the initiated alone. And let those 


‘who have purified their ears in the streams of 


2/ piety, and raised their thoughts on the soaring 
wing of the mind itself, join the company which 
surrounds the Sovereign Lord of all, and 

learn in silence the divine mysteries. Mean- 5 
while let the sacred oracles, given, not by 

the spirit of divination (or rather let me say of 
madness and folly), but by the inspiration of 
Divine truth,’ be our instructors in these fe a 
ries; speaking to us of sovereignty, generally : 
of him who is the Supreme Sovereign aE all, and 
the heavenly array which surrounds the Lord of 
all; of that exemplar of imperial power which 


4“ Divine light.” 
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582 CONS 


TANTINE. 


is before us, and that counterfeit coin: and, 
lastly, of the consequences which result from 
both. With these oracles, then, to initiate us 
in the knowledge of the sacred Tiles wler us 
essay, as follows, the commencement of our 
divine mysteries. 


CHART Hine 1: 


The Oration. 


1 To-pay 13 the festival of our great em- 
peror: and we his children rejoice therein, 
feeling the inspiration of our sacred theme. He 
who presides over our solemnity is the Great 
Sovereign himself; he, I mean, who is truly 
great ; of whom I affirm (nor will the sovereign 
who hears me be offended, but will rather ap- 
prove of this ascription of praise to God), that 
HE is above and beyond all created things, the 
Highest, the Greatest, the most Mighty One ; 
whose throne is the arch of heaven, and the 
earth the footstool of his feet.! Tis being none 
can worthily comprehend; and the 
splendor of the glory which surrounds him 
repels the gaze of every eye from his 
Divine majesty. His ministers are the heay- 
enly hosts ; his armics the supernal powers, 
who own allegiance to him as their Master, 
Lord, and King. 
angels, the companies of archangels, the chorus 
of holy spirits, draw from and reflect his radi- 
ance as from the fountains of everlasting light. 
Yea, every light, and specially those divine and 
incorporeal intelligences whose place is beyond 
the heavenly sphere, celebrate this august Sov- 
ereign with lofty and sacred strains of praise. 
The vast expanse of heaven, like an azure veil, 
is interposed between those without, and those 
who inhabit his royal mansions: while round 
this expanse the sun and moon, with the rest 
of the heavenly luminaries (like torch-bearers 
around the entrance of the imperial palace), 
perform, in honor of their sovereign, their ap- 
pointed courses ; holding forth, at “the word of 
his command, an ever- burning light to those 
whose lot is cast in the darker regions with- 
out the pale of heaven. And surely when 
I remember that our own victorious em- 
peror renders praises to this Mighty Sovereign, 
I do well to follow him, knowing as I do that to 
him alone we owe that imperial power under 
which we live. The pious Caesars, instructed 
by their father’s wisdom, acknowledge him as 
‘the source of every blessing : the soldiery, the 
entire body of the people, both in the country 
and in the cities of the empire, with the gov- 
ernors of the several provinces, assembling to- 


2 


3 


ee 


1 Paraphrased from Is, Ixvi. 1. 


ineffable : 


The countless multitudes of 


a a 


gether in accordance with the precept of their 
great Saviour and Teacher, worship him. In 
short, the whole family of mankind, of every na- 
tion, tribe, and tongue, both coll lectively and sey- 
erally, however diverse their opinions on other 
subjects, are unanimous in this one oo ake 
and, in obedience to the reason implanted. it 

them, and the spontaneous and uninstructed im- 
pulse of their own minds, unite in calling on 
the One and only God? Nay, does not the 
universal frame of earth acknowledge him 
her Lord, and declare, by the vegetable and 
animal life which she produces, her subjection 
to the will of a superior Power? ‘The rivers, 
flowing with abundant stream, and the perennial 
fountains, springing from hidden and exhaust- 
less depths, ascribe to him the cause of their 
marvellous source. ‘The mighty waters of the 
sea, enclosed in chambers of unfathomable 
depth, and the swelling surges, which lift them- 
selves on high, and menace as it were the earth 
itself, shrink back when they approach the 
shore, checked by the power of his Divine law. 
The duly measured fall of winter’s rain, the 
rolling thunder, the lightning’s flash, the eddy- 
ing currents of the winds, and the airy courses 
of the clouds, all reveal his presence to 
those to whom his Person is invisible. The 
all-radiant sun, who holds his constant ca- 
reer through the lapse of ages, owns him Lord 
alone, and obedient to his will, dares not de- 
part from his appointed path. ‘The inferior 
splendor of the moon, alternately diminished 
and increased at stated periods, is subject to 
his Divine command. The beauteous mechan- 
ism of the heavens, glittering with the hosts of 


4 


5 


stars, moving in harmonious order, and _pre- 
serving the measure of eac : several orbit, pro- 
claims. himethe ewer of all liehts yea, all the 


heavenly Ivminaries, maintaining at his will and 
word a grand and perfect unity of motion, pur- 
sue the track of their ethereal career, and com- 
plete in the lapse of revolving ages their distant 
course. The alternate recurrence of day and 
night, the changing seasons, the order and _ pro- 
portion of the universe, all declare the manifold 
wisdom of [his boundless power]. To him 
the unseen agencies which hold their course 
throughout the expanse of space, render the 
due tribute of praise. ‘To him this terrestrial 
slobe itself, to him the heavens above, and the 
choirs beyond the vault of heaven, give honor 
as to their mighty Sovereign: the angelic hosts 
greet him with ineffable songs of Praise ; and 
the spirits which draw their being from incor- 
pore ‘I light, adore him as their Geentor The 


2 [We must he content here (and probably in other passages of 
this Oxrazien) to tolerate as rhetorical embellishment that which, 
regarded literally, is in every sense palpably untrue. — Seg.) The 

intention of the passage is probably like that of those who si NA now 
| that there is no nation where, in some form, God is not worshiped. 
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_ refers to Mph. ty. 6, as it seems to be simply some verbal suggestion, 


i as God, disappears if we regard it as spoken of Christ as the Word 


THE ORATION 


Ol Peo BLUS: 583 


everlasting ages which were before this heaven 
and earth, with other periods beside them, in- 
finite, and antecedent to all visible creation, 

acknowledge him the sole and supreme 
6 Sovereign and Lord. Lastly, he who is in 

all, before, and after all,? his only begotten, 
pre-existent Word, the great High Priest of the 
mighty God, elder than all time and every age, 
devoted to his Father’s glory, first and alone 
makes intercession with him for the salvation 
of mankind. Supreme and pre-eminent Ruler 
of the universe, he shares the glory of his 
Father’s kingdom: for he is that Light, which, 
transcendent above the universe, encircles the 
Father’s Person, interposing and dividing be- 
tween the eternal and uncreated Essence and 
all derived existence: that Light which, stream- 
ing from on high, proceeds from that Deity who 
knows not origin or end, and illumines the 
super-celestial regions, and all that heaven itself 
contains, with the radiance of wisdom’ bright 
beyond the splendor of the sun. ‘This is he 
who holds a supreme dominion over this whole 
world,> who is over and in all things, and per- 
vades all things® visible and invisible; the 
Word of God. From whom and by whom our 
divinely favored emperor, receiving, as it were, 
a transcript of the Divine sovereignty, directs, in 
imitaticn of God himself, the administration of 
this world’s affairs. 


CHAPTER i 


nt Tus only begotten Word of God reigns, 

from ages which had no beginning, to infi- 
nite and endless ages, the partner of his Father’s 
kingdom. And [our emperor] ever beloved by 
him, who derives the source of imperial authority 
from above, and is strong in the power of his 

sacred title,’ has controlled the empire of 
2 the world fora long period of years. Again, 

that Preserver of the universe orders these 
heavens and earth, and the celestial kingdom, 
consistently with his Father’s will. Even so our 
emperor whom he loves, by bringing those whom 
he rules on earth to the only begotten Word and 

Saviour renders them fit subjects of his 
8 kingdom. And as he who is the common 

Saviour of mankind, by his invisible and 
Divine power as the good shepherd, drives far 


3 [Referring possibly to Rev. 1.8. ‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending saith the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” —fag.] Or, possibly, 


§ [The Arianism implied in this passage, if referred to the Word 


manifested in human nature. See the note of Valesius ad loc. — 
Bas. | : * Universe, 

6 This is directly from Eph. iv. 6: ‘ Who is over all and through 
all and in all.” Its thus directly referred to the Father, and on the 
basis of the above note of Bay. scems to convict of Arianism, but in 
reality the conception of a pre-existing Word is distinctly orthodox, 

t [Tt is difficult to know precisely what is meant here, Possibly 
the name of Christian. — Bas. ] 


away from his flock, like savage beasts, those 
apostate spirits which once flew through the 
airy tracts above this earth, and fastened on the 
souls of men ;* so this his friend, graced by his 
heavenly favor with victory over all his foes, 
subdues and chastens the open adversaries of 
the truth in accordance with the usages of 

war. He who is the pre-existent Word, the 4 
Preserver of all things, imparts to his disci- 

ples the seeds of true wisdom and salvation, and 
at once enlightens and gives them understanding 
in the knowledge of his father’s kingdom. Our 
emperor, his friend, acting as interpreter to 
the Word of God, aims at recalling the whole 
human race to the knowledge of God ; proclaim- 
ing clearly in the ears of all, and declaring with 
powerful voice the laws of truth and godli- 

ness to all who dwell on the earth. Once 5 
more, the universal Saviour opens the 

heavenly gates of his Father’s kingdom to those 
whose course is thitherward from this world. 
Our emperor, emulous of his Divine example, 
having purged his earthly dominion from every 
stain of impious error, invites each holy and 
pious worshiper within his imperial mansions, 
earnestly desiring to save with all its crew that 
mighty vessel of which he is the appointed pilot. 
And he alone of all who have wielded the im- 
perial power of Rome, being honored by the 
Supreme Sovereign with a reign of three decen- 
nial periods, now celebrates this festival, not, as 
his ancestors might have done, in honor of infer- 
nal demons, or the apparitions of seducing spir- 
its, or of the fraud and deceitful arts of impious 
men; but as an act of thanksgiving to him by 
whom he has thus been honored, and in ac- 
knowledgment of the blessings he has received 
at his hands. He does not, in imitation of 
ancient usage, defile his imperial mansions with 
blood and gore, nor propitiate the infernal dei- 
ties with fire and smoke, and sacrificial offer- 
ings ; but dedicates to the universal Sovereign a 
pleasant and acceptable sacrifice, even his own 
imperial soul, and a mind truly fitted for 

the service of God. For this sacrifice alone 6 
is grateful to him: and this sacrifice our 

emperor has learned, with purified mind and 
thoughts, to present as an offering without the 
intervention of fire and blood, while his own 
piety, strengthened by the truthful doctrines 
with which his soul is stored, he sets forth in 
magnificent language the praises of God, and 


2 This is an allusion to what was afterwards known as Vampire- 
ism, —a belief of unknown antiquity, and especially prevalent in 
various forms in the Mast. Rydberg (Afaegre of the Aftddle Ages, p. 


207) describes the mediveval form thus: ** The vampires, according 
to the belief of the Middle Ages, are disembodied souls which clothe 
themselves again in their buried bodies, steal at night ito houses, 
and suck from the nipple of the sleeping all their blood.” — (Cf. Perty, 


d.miyst, Ersch, 1 01872], 383. 913 Gorres’ Chr. neyst. Vol. 3, etc.) 
Sinnlar in nature was that notion of the spirits who sucked away 
the breath of sleeping persons, which has left its trace in the modern 


superstition that cats suck away the breath of sleeping children. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


imitates his Divine philanthropy by his own im- 


perial acts. Wholly devoted to him, he dedi- 
cates himself as a noble offering, a first-fruit of 
that world, the government of which is intrusted 
to his charge. ‘This first and greatest sacrifice 
our emperor first dedicates to God; and then, 
as a faithful shepherd, he offers, not “ famous 
hecatombs of firstling lambs,” but the souls of 
that flock which is the object of his care, those 
rational beings whom he leads to the knowledge 
and pious worship of God. 


CUAPTER Lt 


1 AND gladly does he accept and welcome 

this sacrifice, and commend the presenter 
of so august and noble an offering, by protract- 
ing his reign to a lengthened period of years, 


giving larger proofs of his beneficence in pro- | 


portion to the emperor’s holy services to him- 
self. Accordingly he permits him to celebrate 
each successive festival during great and general 
prosperity throughout the empire, advancing one 
of his sons, at the recurrence of each decennial 

period, to a share of his own imperial 
2  ~power.' The eldest, who bears his father’s 

name, he received as his partner in the em- 
pire about the close of the first decade of his 
reign: the second, next in point of age, at the 
second; and the third in like manner at the 
third decennial period, the occasion of this our 
present festival. And now that the fourth period 
has commenced, and the time of his reign is 


still further prolonged, he desires to extend. his’ 


imperial authority by calling still more of his 
kindred to partake his power; and, by the ap- 
pointment of the Czsars,’ fulfills the predictions 
of the holy prophets, according to what they 

uttered ages before: “ And the saints of the 
3 Most High shall take the kingdom.”* And 

thus the Almighty Sovereign himself accords 
an increase both of years and of children to our 
most pious emperor, and renders his sway over 
the nations of the world still fresh and flourishing, 
as though it were even now springing up in its 
earliest vigor. He it is who appoints him this 
present festival, in that he has made him victo- 
rious over every enemy that disturbed his peace : 

he it is who displays him as an example of 
4 ‘true godliness to the human race. And 

thus our emperor, like the radiant sun, illu- 
minates the most distant subjects of his empire 


1A general statement, such as Fusebins is fond of making. 
The elevation of his sons was about these times, but not on them 
exactly. Compare Prolegomena, /7/e. 
2 (Dalmatius and Hanniballianus, — Bae] 
‘ Hae vii. r8. It is surely needless to remark on so singular 
and vicious an application of Scripture as this, firther than that it 
is cither a eulpable rhetorical flourish, or else an indication of a 
lamentable defect of spirttual intelligence in the most learned writer 
of the fourth century. — Bay] ‘But the saints of the Most High 
shall receive the kingdom.” — Revised Version, 


through the presence of the Czesars, as with the 
far piercing rays of his own brightness. ‘To us 
who occupy the eastern regions he has given a 
son worthy of himself;* a second and a third 
respectively to other departments of his empire, 
to be, as it were, brilliant reflectors of the light 
which proceeds from himself. Once more, hav- 
ing harriessed, as it were, under the self-same 
yoke the four most noble Ceesars® as horses in 
the imperial chariot, he sits on high and directs 
their course by the reins of holy harmony and con- 
cord ; and, himself every where present, and ob- 
servant of every event, thus traverses every 

region of the world. Lastly, invested ashe 5 
is with a semblance of heavenly sovereignty, 

he directs his gaze above, and frames his earthly 
government according to the pattern of that 
Divine original, feeling strength in its conformity 
to the monarchy of God. And this conformity 
is granted by the universal Sovereign to man 
alone of the creatures of this earth: for he only 
is the author of sovereign power, who decrees 
that all should be subject to the rule of one. 

And surely monarchy far transcends every 6 
other constitution and form of government : 

for that democratic equality of power, which is 
its opposite, may rather be described as anarchy 
and disorder. Hence there is one God, and not 
two, or three, or more: for to assert a plurality 
of gods is plainly to deny the being of God at 
all. ‘There 1s one Sovereign ; and his Word and 
royal Law is onc: a Law not expressed in sylla- 
bles and words, not written or engraved on tab- 
lets, and therefore subject to the ravages of time ; 
but the living and self-subsisting Word, who him- 
self is God, and who administers his Father’s 
kingdom on behalf of all who are after him 

and subject to his power. Hisattendantsare 7 
the heavenly hosts; the myriads of God’s 

angelic ministers; the super-terrestrial armies, 
of unnumbered multitude; and those unseen 
spirits within heaven itself, whose agency is em- 
ployed in regulating the order of this world. 
Ruler and chief of all these is the royal Word, 
acting as Regent of the Supreme Sovercign. 
Yo him the names of Captain, and great High 
Priest, Prophet of the Father, Angel of mighty 
counsel, Brightness of the Father’s light, Only 
begotten Son, with a thousand other titles, are 
ascribed in the oracles of the sacred writers. 
And the Father, having constituted him the liv- 
ing Word, and Law, and Wisdom, the fullness of 
all blessing, has presented this best and greatest 
gift to all who are the subjects of his sov- 

ereignty. And he himself, who pervades 8 
all things, and is every where present, un- 

folding his Father’s bounties to all with unspar- 
ing hand, has accorded a specimen of his sov- 


4 [Constantius Casar. — Sag] 
© Compare Prolegomena, under Lee.’ 
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THE ORATION 


ereign power even to his rational creatures of 
this earth, in that he has provided the mind of 
man, who is formed after his own image, with 
Divine faculties, whence it is capable of other 
virtues also, which flow from the same heavenly 
source. [or he only is wise, who is the only 
God: he only is essentially good: he only is of 
mighty power, the Parent of justice, the lather 
of reason and wisdom, the Fountain of light 
and life, the Dispenser of truth and virtue: in 
a word, the Author of empire itself, and of all) 
dominion and power. 


CHAPTER JV. 


1 Bur whence has man this knowledge, and 

who has ministered these truths to mortal 
ears? Or whence has a tongue of flesh the 
power to speak of things so utterly distinct from 
fleshly or material substance? Who has pazed 
on the invisible King, and beheld these perfec- 
tions in him? The bodily sense may compre- 
hend elements and their combinations, of a 
nature kindred to its own: but no one yet 
has boasted to have scanned with corporeal eye 
that unseen kingdom which governs all things ; 
nor has mortal nature yet discerned the beauty 
of perfect wisdom. Who has beheld the face 
of righteousness through the medium of flesh? 
And whence came the idea of legitimate sover- 
eignty and imperial power to man? Whence 
the thought of absolute dominion to a being 
composed of flesh and blood? Who declared 
those ideas which are invisible and undefined, 
and that incorporeal essence which has no ex- 

ternal form, to the mortals of this earth? 
2 Surely there was but one interpreter of 

these things; the all-pervading Word of 
God. lor he is the author of that rational and 
intelligent being which exists in man ; and, being 
himself one with his Father’s Divine nature, he 
sheds upon his offspring the out-flowings of his 
Father’s bounty. Hence the natural and un- 
taught powers of thought, which all men, Greeks 
or Barbarians, alike possess: hence the percep- 
tion of reason and wisdom, the seeds of integ- 
rity and righteousness, the understanding of the 
arts of life, the knowledge of virtue, the precious 
name of wisdom, and the noble love of philo- 
sophic learning. Hence the knowledge of all 
that is great and good: hence apprehension of 
God himself, and a life worthy of his worship : 
hence the royal authority of man, and his invin- 

cible Jordship over the creatures of this 
38 world. And when that Word, who is the 

Parent of rational beings, had impressed a 
character on the mind of man according to the 


1“ And no one knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; and 
who the Father is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son wall- 


eth to reveal him.’’? — Luke x. 22. 


OF EUSEBIUS. 585 


image and likeness of God,? and had made him 
a royal creature, in that he gave him alone of 
all earthly creatures capacity to rule and to obey 
(as well as forethought and foreknowledge even 
here, concerning the promised hope of his 
heavenly kingdom, because of which he him- 
self came, and, as the Parent of his children, 
disdained not to hold converse with mortal 
men) ; he continued to cherish the seeds which 
himself had sown, and renewed his gracious 
favors from above; holding forth to all the 
promise of sharing his heavenly kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly he called men, and exhorted them to 
be ready for their heavenward journey, and to 
provide themselves with the garment which be- 
came their calling. And by an indescribable 
power he filled the world in every part with his 
doctrine, expressing by the similitude of an 
earthly kingdom that heavenly one to which he 
earnestly invites all mankind, and presents it to 
them as a worthy object of their hope. 


CHAPTERS. 


Anb in this hope our divinely-favored 1 
emperor partakes even in this present life, 
gifted as he is by God with native virtues, and 
having received into his soul the out-flowings of 
his favor. His reason he derives from the great 
Source of all reason: he is wise, and good, and 
just, as having fellowship with perfect Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Righteousness: virtuous, as fol- 
lowing the pattern of perfect virtue : valiant, 
as partaking of heavenly strength. And 2 
truly may he deserve the imperial title, who 
has formed his soul to royal virtues, according 
to the standard of that celestial kingdom. But 
he who is a stranger to these blessings, who de- 
nies the Sovereign of the universe, and owns no 
allegiance to the heavenly Father of spirits ; who 
invests not himself with the virtues which become 
an emperor, but overlays his soul with moral de- 
formity and baseness ; who for royal clemency 
substitutes the fury of a savage beast; for a 
generous temper, the incurable venom of mali- 
cious wickedness ; for prudence, folly ; for rea- 
son and wisdom, that recklessness which is the 
most odious of all vices, for from it, as from a 
spring of bttterness, proceed the most pernicious 
fruits ; such as inveterate profligacy of life, covet- 
ousness, murder, impiety and defiance of God ; 
surely one abandoned to such vices as these, how- 
ever he may be deemed powerful through des- 
potic violence, has no true title to the name 
of Emperor. Tor how should he whose soul 3 
isimpressed with a thousand absurd images of 


2 Eusebius, in making it the Word who impresses the image of 
God on men, shows good philosophy and good theology. 
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CONSTANTINE. 


false deities,’ be able to exhibit a counterpart | ( 
of the true and heavenly sovereignty? Or how 
can he be absolute lord of others, who has sub- 
jected himself to the dominion of a thousand 
cruel masters? a slave of low delights and un- 
governed lust, a slave of wrongfully-extorted 
wealth, of rage and passion, as well as of 

cowardice and terror; a slave of ruthless 
4 demons, and soul-destroying spirits? Let, 

then, our emperor, on the testimony of 
truth itself, be declared alone worthy of the 
title; who is dear to the Supreme Sovereign 
himself ; who alone is free, nay, who is truly 
lord: above the thirst of wealth, superior to 
sexual desire; victorious even over natural 
pleasures ; controlling, not controlled by, anger 
and passion.? He is indeed an emperor, aud 
bears a title corresponding to his deeds; a 
Vicror in truth, who has gained the victory 
over those passions which overmaster the rest 
of men: whose character is formed after the 
Divine original® of the Supreme Sovereign, and 
whose mind reflects, as in a mirror, the radiance 
of his virtues. Hence is our emperor perfect 
in discretion, in goodness, in justice, in courage, 
in picty, in devotion to God: he truly and only 
is a philosopher, since he knows himself, and 
is fully aware that supplies of every blessing are 
showered on him from a source quite external 
to himself, even from heaven itself. Declaring 
the august title of supreme authority by the 
splendor of his vesture, he alone worthily wears 

that imperial purple which so well becomes 
5 him. He is indeed an emperor, who. calls 

on and implores in prayer the favor of his 
heavenly Father night and day, and whose ardent 


1 There seems to be a clear hint of Philonism here, or Philonism 
as developed by the Neo-Platonists and the Christian ‘Vheologians. 
The history of the thought seems to begin in the Platonic ideas. 
These self-existing forms which impress themselves on the soul 


naturally become personalities to which the soul submits, and 
whose images are impressed on the soul. ‘These person: ize ed ideas 
are in the thou ght of Philo the thoughts or ideas of God, ** powers” 


who do his will, like the Valkyr of the Northern mytholo: ry, — the 
personified thoughts or will of Odin. ‘hese objective ideas in or- 
ganized whole were the Word. 

The objectivity of ideas, placed in relation with ‘‘ mind reading,” 
“thought transference,” and the like, and with the modern concep- 
tions of the conservation of energy and transmission of force by 
vibrations, give an interesting suggestion of a material basis for the 
conception, If thought is accompanied by vibration of brain mole- 
cules, it is of course quite conceivable that that vibration be projected 
through any medium which can transmit vibration, whether the 
nerves of another person or the air. A person of supreme energy of 
will would make these vibrations more intense, and an Infinite per- 
sonality would make tangible even perhaps to the point of that re- 
sistance which we call matter. Vhe conception of one great central 
Personality issuing an organized related system of thoughts in vari- 
ous star ges of embodiment, in one massive, constant forth-streaming 
of will, is most interesting. According to it, all will forms of the in- 
dividual are true as they are in harmony with these norms. Whe re, 
however, the lesser wills project inconzruous will forms, they are in 
conflict with the greater. According to it, the human soul is beaten 
upon by all ideas which have ever been projected, either in indi- 
vidual or in some combined total of force, and is formed according 
to what it submits itself to, whether to the lesser and mal-organized 
or to the Great Norm. 

2 Compare Prolegomena, Character, This peculiar self-control, 
it is to be remembered, was characteristic also of his father, and ina 
measure the product of the Neo-P| tonic philosophy. 

3 Literally, the “archetypal idea,’”’—the same phrase as that 
used by Philo, 1. 4 (ed, Lips., 1828, I. p. 7); i.e. that incorporeal 
model or image a Goa on which the corporeal world was formed. 


desires are fixed on his celestial kingdom. For 
he knows that present things, subject as they 
are to decay and death, flowing on and disap- 
pearing like a river’s stream, are not worthy to 
be compared with him who is sovereign of all; 
therefore it is that he’ longs for’ the incotrayse. 
ble and incorporeal kingdom of God. And this 
kingdom he trusts he shall obtain, elevating his 
mind as he does in sublimity of thought above 
the vault of heaven, and filled with inexpressible 
longing for the glories which shine there, in 
comparison with which he deems the precious 
things of this present world but darkness. lor 
he sees earthly sovereignty to be but a petty 
and fleeting dominion over a mortal and tem- 
porary life, and rates it not much higher than 
the goatherd’s, or shepherd’s, or herdsman’s 
power: nay, as more burdensome than theirs, 
and exercised over more stubborn subjects. 
The acclamations of the people, and the voice 
of flattery, he reckons rather troublesome than 
pleasing, because of the steady constancy of 
his character, and genuine discipline of his 
mind. Again, when he beholds the mili- 6 
tary service of his subjects, the vast array 

of his armies, the multitudes of horse and foot, 
entirely devoted to his command, he feels no 
astonishment, no pride at the possession of such 
mighty power; but turns his thoughts inward 
on himself, and recognizes the same common 
nature there. He smiles at his vesture, em- 
broidered with gold and flowers, and at the 
imperial purple and diadem itself, when he sees 
the multitude gaze in wonder, like children at 
a bugbear, on the splendid spectacle. Himself 
superior to such feelings, he clothes his soul 
with the knowledge of God, that vesture, the 
broidery of which is temperance, righteous- 
ness, piety, and all other virtues ; a vesture 
such as truly becomes a sovereign. The 7 
wealth which others so much desire, as 
gold, silver, or precious gems, he regards to be, 
as they really are, in themselves mere stones 
and worthless matter, of no avail to preserve or 
defend from evil. For what power have these 
things to free from disease, or repel the ap- 
proach of death? And knowing as he does 
this truth by personal experience in the use of 
these things, he regards the splendid attire of 
his subjects with calm indifference, and smiles 
at the childishness of those to whom they prove 
attractive. Lastly, he abstains from all excess 
in food and wine, and leaves superfluous dain- 
ties to gluttons, judging that such indulgences, 
however suitable to others, are not so to him, and 
deeply convinced of their pernicious tendency, 
and their effect in darkening the intellectual 
powers of the soul. For all these reasons, 8 


4 This may be true; but compare Prolegomena, Character, for 
his practice, at least. 
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our divinely taught and noble-minded em- 
peror, aspiring to higher objects than this life 
affords, calls upon his heavenly I’ather as one 
who longs for his kingdom; exhibits a pious 
spirit in each action of his life; and finally, as 
a wise and good instructor, imparts to his sub- 
jects the knowledge of him who is the Sovereign 
Lord of all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 Anp God himself, as an earnest of future 

reward, assigns to him now as it were tri- 
cennial crowns ' composed of prosperous periods 
of time ; and now, after the revolution of three 
circles of ten years, he grants permission to 

all mankind to celebrate this general, nay 
2 rather, this universal festival. And while 

those on earth thus rejoice, crowned as it 
were with the flowers of divine knowledve, 
surely, we may not unduly suppose that the 
heavenly choirs, attracted by a natural sympa- 
thy, unite their joy with the joy of those on 
earth: nay, that the Supreme Sovereign himself, 
as a gracious father, delights in the worship of 
duteous children, and for this reason is pleased 
to honor the author and cause of their obedi- 
ence through a lengthened period of time ; and, 
far from limiting his reign to three decennial cir- 

cles of years, he extends it to the remotest 
38 period, even to far distant eternity. Now 

eternity” in its whole extent is beyond the 
power of decline or death: its beginning and 
extent alike incapable of being scanned by mor, 
tal thoughts. Nor will it suffer its central point 
to be perceived, nor that which is termed its 
present duration to be grasped by the inquiring 
mind. Far less, then, the future, or the past: 
for the one is not, but is already gone; while 
the future has not yet arrived, and therefore is 
not. As regards what is termed the present 
time, it vanishes even as we think or speak, 
more swiftly than the word itself is uttered. 
Nor is it possible in any sense to apprehend this 
time as present; for we must cither expect the 
future, or contemplate the past; the present 
slips from us, and is gone, even in the act of 
thought. Eternity, then, in its whole extent, 

resists and refuses subjection to mortal rea- 
4 son. But it does not refuse to acknowledge 

its own Sovereign and Lord,’ and bears him 
as it were mounted on itself, rejoicing in the 


1 [Alluding (says Valesius) to the crowns of gold which the 
eople of the several provinces were accustomed to present to the 
Zoman emperors on such occasions as the present. —Hag.| In his. 

prologue to the Life, Wusebius calls this very oration a weaving of 
tricennial crowns (or garlands). ‘hese crowns had their histori- 
cal origin in the triumphal crowns under the Roman system. Cf. 
Rich, in Smith, Déct. Gr, and Ronts int. p, 361. 

2 [It is perhaps difficult to find a better word to express the 

original aiuy, — Bag] S 1 » 

3 Compare x Tim. 1. 17 (G#arg.), “ Ring of the ages” (* xwons, 

or according to this translation “* eternity”). 


fair trappings which he bestows. And he him- 
self, not binding it, as the poet imagined, with 
a golden chain,’ but as it were controlling its 
movements by the reins of ineffable wisdom, has 
adjusted its months and seasons, its times and 
years, and the alterations of day and night, with 
perfect harmony, and has thus attached to it 
limits anc measures of various kinds. For eter- 
nity, being in its nature direct, and stretching 
onward into infinity, and receiving its name, 
eternity, as having an everlasting existence," 
and being similar in all its parts, or rathe: hay- 
ing no division or distance, progresses only in a 
line of direct extension. But God, who has dis- 
tributed it by intermediate sections, and has 
divided it, like a far extended line, in many 
points, has included in it a vast number of por- 
ions ; and though it is in its nature one, and 
resembles unity itself, he has attached to it a 
multiplicity of numbers, and has given it, though 
formless in itself, an endless variety of forms 

lor first of all he framed in it formless mat- 5 
ter, as a substance capable of receiving all 

forms. He next, by the power of the number 
two, Imparted quality to matter, and gave beauty 
to that which before was void of all grace. 
Again, by means of the number three, he framed 
a body compounded of matter and form, and 
presenting the three dimensions of breadth, and 
length, and depth. Then, from the doubling of 
the number two, he devised the quaternion of 
the elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and or- 
dained them to be everlasting sources for the 
supply of this universe. Again, the number four 
produces the number ten. For the aggregate 
of one, and two, and three, and four, is ten.’ 
And three multiplied with ten discovers the pe- 
riod of a month: and twelve successive months 
complete the course of the sun. Hence the 
revolutions of years, and changes of the seasons, 
which give grace, like variety of color in paint- 
ing, to that eternity which before was formless 
and devoid of beauty, for the refreshment and 
delight of those whose lot it is to traverse 

therein the course of life. Forasthe ground 6 
is defined by stated distances for those who 

run in hope of obtaining the prize; and as the 
road of those who travel on a distant journey is 
marked by resting-places and measured intervals, 
that the traveler’s courage may not fail at the 
interminable prospect; even so the Sovereign 
of the universe, controlling eternity itself within 


4 [Days, months, years, seasons, &c., are here intended. Vale- 


sius, ad loc. — ag.) 

® Hom. /7. 8, 19. 

Gf Atwv, womep acl ov.— Fag.) -. dhe 

7 Krom what source Wusebius draws this particular application of 
the Pythayorean principle is uncertain, ‘This conception ot the dert- 


vation of ten from four is found in Philo, de Mfvend. Ofif. ch. 15, 
and indeed it is said (Uederweg) that with the earliest Pythagoreans 
four and ten were the especially significant numbers im creation. 
This mixture of Neo-Pythagoreanism with VPlatonism and Philonism 
was characterise of the time, 
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CONSIANTINE, 


the restraining power of his own wisdom, directs 
and turns its course as he judges best. The 
same God, I say, who thus clothes the once un- 
defined eternity as with fair colors and bloom- 
ing flowers, gladdens the day with the solar 
rays; and, while he overspreads the night with 
a covering of darkness, yet causes the glittering 
stars, as golden spangles, to shine therein. It 
is he who lights up the brilliancy of the morning 
star, the changing splendor of the moon, and 
the glorious companies of the starry host, and 
has arrayed the expanse of heaven, like some 
vast mantle, in colors of varied beauty. Again, 
having created the lofty and profound expanse 
of air, and caused the world in its length and 
breadth to feel its cooling influence, he decreed 
that the air itself should be graced with birds of 
every kind, and left open this vast ocean of space 
to be traversed by every creature, visible or 


invisible, whose course is through the tracts of 
heaven. In the midst of this atmosphere he 
poised the earth, as it were its center, and en- 
compassed it with the ocean as with a beau- 
tiful azure vesture. Having ordained this 
earth to be at once the home, the nurse, 
and the mother of all the creatures it contains, 
and watered it both with rain and water-springs, 
he caused it to abound in plants and flowers of 
every species, for the enjoyment of life. And 
when he had formed man in his own likeness, 
the noblest of earthly creatures, and dearest to 
himself, a creature gifted with intellect and 
knowledge, the child of reason and wisdom, 
he gave him dominion over all other animals 
which move and live upon the earth. I*or man 
was in truth of all earthly creatures the dearest 
to God: man, I say, to whom, as an indulgent 
Father, he has subjected the brute creation ; for 
whom he has made the ocean navigable, and 
crowned the earth with a profusion of plants of 
every kind; to whom he has granted reasoning 
faculties for acquiring all science ; under whose 
control he has placed even the creatures of the 
deep, and the winged inhabitants of the air; to 
whom he has permitted the contemplation of 
celestial objects, and revealed the course and 
changes of the sun and moon, and the periods 
of the planets and fixed stars. In short, to man 
alone of earthly beings has he given command- 
ment to acknowledge him as his heavenly lather, 
and to celebrate his praises as the Supreme 
Sovereign of eternity itself. But the un- 
changeable course of eternity the Creator 
has limited by the four seasons of the year, ter- 
mihating the winter by the approach of spring, 
and regulating as with an equal balance that 
season which commences the annual period. 
Having thus graced the eternal course of time 
with the varied productions of spring, he added 
the summer’s heat ; and then granted as it were | 


nh 


8 


a relief of toil by the interval of autumn: and 
lastly, refreshing and cleansing the season by the 
showers of winter, he brings it, rendered sleck 
and glossy, like a noble steed, by these abun- 
dant rains, once more to the gates of spring. 
As soon, then, as the Supreme Sovereign 
had thus connected his own eternity by 
these cords of wisdom with the annual circle, he 
committed it to the guidance of a mighty Gov- 
ernor, even his only begotten Word, to whom, 
as the Preserver of all creation, he yielded the 
reins of universal power. And he, receiving 
this inheritance as from a beneficent TI ather, 
and uniting all things both above and beneath 
the circumference of heaven in one harmonious 
whole, directs their uniform course ;_ providing 
with perfect justice whatever is expedient for 
his rational creatures on the earth, appointing 
its allotted limits to human life, and granting to 
all alike permission to anticipate even here the 
commencement of a future existence. For he 
has taught them that beyond this present world 
there is a divine and blessed state of being, 
reserved for those who have been supported here 
by the hope of heavenly blessings; and that 
those who have lived a virtuous and godly life 
will remove hence to a far better habitation ; 
while he adjudges to those who have been guilty 
and wicked here a place of punishment ac- 
cording to their crimes. Again, as in the 
distribution of prizes at the public games, 
he proclaims various crowns to the victors, and 
invests cach with the rewards of different vir- 
tues: but for our good emperor, who is clothed 
in the very robe of piety, he declares that a 
higher recompense of his toils is prepared ; and, 
as a prelude to this recompense, permits us now 
to assemble at this festival, which is composed 
of perfect numbers, of decades thrice, and 

inlads wien tuness repeateda. hem hnsimofesL. 
these, the triad, is the offspring of the unit, 

while the unit is the mother of number itself, and 
presides over all months, and seasons, and years, 
and every period of time. It may, indeed, be 
justly termed the origin, foundation, and principle 
of all number, and derives its name from its abid- 
ing character.’ For, while every other number 
is diminished or increased according to the sub- 
traction or addition of others, the unit alone 
continues fixed and steadfast, abstracted from 
all multitude and the numbers which are formed 
from it, and resembling that indivisible essence 
which is distinct from all things beside, but by 
virtue of participation in which the nature 
of all things else subsists. [or the unit is 
the originator of every number, since all 
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12 


4 [Movas, mapa TO prevety ovonaguern. The analogies from 
number in this chapter (which the reader will probably consider 
puerile enough) seem to be an imitation of some of the mystical 
speculations of Plato, — Bay 
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multitude is made up by the composition and 
addition of units; nor is it possible without the 
unit to conceive the existence of number at all. 
But the unit itself is independent of multitude, 
apart from and superior to all number; form- 

ing, indeed, and making all, but receiving 
13 no increase from any. Kindred to this is 

the triad ; equally indivisible and. perfect, 
the first of those sums which are formed of even 
and uneven numbers. For the perfect number 
two, receiving the addition of the unit, forms 
the triad, the first perfect compound number. | 
And the triad, by explaining what equality is, 
first taught men justice, having itself an equal 
beginning, and middle, and end. And it is also 
an image of the mysterious, most holy, and royal 
Trinity, which, though itself without beginning 
or origin, yet contains the germs, the reasons, 

and causes of the existence of all created 
14 things. ‘Thus the power of the triad may 

justly be regarded as the first cause of-all 
things. Again, the number ten, which contains 
the end of all numbers, and terminates them in 
itself, may truly be called a full and perfect 
number, as comprehending every species and | 
every measure of numbers, proportions, con- | 
cords, and harmonies. For example, the units 
by addition form and are terminated by the 
number ten; and, having this number as their 
parent, and as it were the limit of their course, 

they round this as the goal of their carcer. 
15 Then they perform a second circuit, and 

again a third, and a fourth, until the tenth, 
and thus by ten decades they complete the hun- 
dredth number. Returning thence to the first 
starting point, they again proceed to the num- 
ber ten, and having ten times completed the 
hundredth number, again they recede, and per- 
form round the same barriers their protracted 
course, proceeding from themselves back to 

themselves again, with revolving motion. 
16 For the unit is the tenth of ten, and ten 

units make up a decade, which is itself the 
limit, the settled goal and boundary of units: it 
is that which terminates the infinity of number ; 
the term and end of units. Again, the triad 
combined with the decade, and performing a 
threefold circuit of tens, produces that most 
natural number, thirty. For as the triad is in 

respect to units, so is the number thirty in 


victorious emperor distinguished by the giver of 
all good, and now enters on a new sphere of 
blessing, accomplishing, at present, this tricen- 
nalian festival, but reaching forward beyond 
this to far, more distant intervals of time, and 
cherishing the hope of future blessings in the 
celestial kingdom; where, not a single sun, but 
infinite hosts.of light surround the Almighty Sov- 
ereign, each surpassing the splendor of the sun, 
glorious and resplendent with rays derived 


j from the everlasting source of light. There 19 


the soul enjoys its existence, surrounded by 

fair and unfacding blessings ; there is a life be- 
yond the reach of sorrow ; there the enjoyment 
of pure and holy pleasures, and a time of un- 
measured and endless duration, extending into 
illimitable space; not defined by intervals of 
days and months, the revolutions of years, or 
the recurrence a times and seasons, but com- 
mensurate with a life which knows no end. And 
this life needs not the light of the sun, nor the 
lustre of the moon or the starry host, since it 
has the great Luminary himself, even God the 
Word, the only begotten Son of the Al- 
mighty Sovereign. Hence it is that the 20 
mystic and sacred oracles reveal him to be 

the Sun of righteousness, and the Light which 
far transcends all light. We believe that he illu- 
mines also the thrice-blessed powers of heaven 
with the rays of righteousness, and the brightness 
of wisdom, and that he receives truly pious souls, 
not within the sphere of heaven alone, but into 
his own bosom, and contirms indeed the 
assurances which he himself has given. No 21 
mortal eye has seen, nor ear he ard, nor can 

the mind in its vesture of flesh understand what 
things are prepared for those who have been 
here adorned with the graces of godliness ; 
blessings which await thee too, most pious em- 
peror, to whom alone since the world began has 
the Almighty Sovereign of the universe granted 
power to purify the course of human life: to 
whom also he has revealed his own symbol of 
salvation, whereby he overcame the power of 
death, and triumphed over every enemy. And 
this victorious trophy, the scourge of evil spirits, 
thou hast arrayed against the errors of idol wor- 
ship, and hast obtained the victory not only 
over all thy impious and savage foes, but over 
equally barbarous adversaries, the evil spirits 
themselves. + 


17. respect to tens. It is also the constant 

limit to the course of that luminary which 
is second to the sun in brightness. lor the 
course of the moon from one conjunction with 
the sun to the next, completes the period of a 
month ; after which, receiving as it were a sec- 
ond birth, it recommences a new light, and other 

days, being adorned and honored with thirty 
18 units, three decades, and ten triads. In the 

same manner is the universal reign of our 


CHAPTER VII. 


For whereas we are composed of two 1 
distinct natures, I mean of body and _ spirit, 
of which the one is visible to all, the other 
invisible, against both these natures two kinds 
of barbarous and savage enemies, the one invis- 
ibly, the other openly, are constantly arrayed. 
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CONS EANTINE: 


The one oppose our bodies with bodily force : 

the other with incorporeal assaults besiege 
2 the naked soul itself. Again, the visible 

barbarians, like the wild nomad tribes, no 
better than savage beasts, assail the nations of 
civilized men, ravage their country, and enslave 
their cities, rushing on those who inhabit them 
like ruthless wolves of the desert, and destroying 
all who fallunder their power. But those unseen 
foes, more cruel far than barbarians, I mean the 
soul-destroying demons whose course is through 
the regions of the air, had succeeded, through 
the snares-of vile polytheism, in enslaving the 
entire human race, insomuch that they no longer 


mazes of atheistic error. 
know not whence, gods who never anywhere 
existed, and set him aside who is the only 

and the true God, as though he were not. 
3 Accordingly the generation of bodies was 

esteemed by them a deity, and so the op- 
posite principle to this, their dissolution and 
destruction, was also deified. The first, as the 
author of generative power, was honored with 
rites under the name of Venus:! the second, 
as rich, and mighty in dominion over the human 
race, received the names of Pluto, and Death. 
For men in those ages, knowing no other than 
naturally generated life, declared the cause and 
origin of that life to be divine: and again, believ- 
ing in no existence after death, they proclaimed 
Death himself a universal conqueror and a 
mighty god. Hence, unconscious of respon- 
sibility, as destined to be annihilated by death, 
they lived a life unworthy of the name, in the 
practice of actions deserving a thousand deaths. 
No thought of God could enter their minds, no 
expectation of Divine judgment, no recollection 
of, no reflection on, their spiritual existence : 
acknowledging one dread superior, Death, and 
persuaded that the dissolution of their bodies by 
his power was final annihilation, they bestowed 
on Death the title of a mighty, a wealthy god, 
and hence the name of Pluto.” Thus, then, 
Death became to them a god; nor only so, but 
whatever else they accounted precious in com- 

parison with death, whatever contributed to 
4 the luxuries of life. Hence animal pleasure 

became to them a god; nutrition, and its 
production, a god; the fruit of trees, a god; 
drunken riot, a god ; carnal desire and pleasure, 
a god. Hence the mysteries of Ceres and Pros- 
erpine, the rape of the latter, and her subse- 
quent restoration, by Pluto: hence the orgies of 
Bacchus, and Hercules overcome by drunken- 
ness as by a mightier god: hence the adulterous 
rites of Cupid and of Venus: hence Jupiter him- 


1 Or Aphrodite. 


2 [Megar Ocov cui mAovaov, mapa Kat IlAovTwra, Tov Oavator 
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self infatuated with the love of women, and of 
Ganymede :* hence the licentious legends of 
deities abandoned to effeminacy and pleas- 
ure. Such were the weapons of superstition 5 
whereby these cruel barbarians and enemies 
of the Supreme God afflicted, and indeed en- 
tirely subdued, the human race ; erecting every- 
where the monuments of impiety, and rearing 
in every corner the shrines and temples of 
their false religion. Nay, so far were the 6 
ruling powers of those times enslaved by 
the force of error, as to appease their gods with 
the blood of their own countrymen and kindred ; 


|to whet their swords against those who stood 
recognized the true God, but wandered in the 
Hor they procured, [| 


forward .to defend the truth ; to maintain a ruth- 
less war and raise unholy hands, not against 
foreign or barbarian foes, but against men 
bound to them by the ties of family and affec- 
tion, against brethren, and kinsmen, and dearest 
friends, who had resolved, in the practice of 
virtue and true piety, to honor and worship 

God. Such was the spirit of madness with 7 
which these princes sacrificed to their de- 

mon deitics men consecrated to the service of 
the King of kings. On the other hand their 
victims, as noble martyrs in the cause of true 
godliness, resolved to welcome a glorious death 
in preference to life itself, and utterly despised 
these cruelties. Strengthened, as soldiers of 
God, with patient fortitude, they mocked at 
death in all its forms; at fire, andi sword, and 
the torment of crucifixion ; at exposure to sav- 
age beasts, and drowning in the depths of the 
sea; at the cutting off and searing of limbs, the 
digging out of eyes, the mutilation of the whole 
body ; lastly, at famine, the labor of the mines, 
and captivity: nay, all these sufferings they 
counted better than any earthly good or pleas- 
ure, for the love they bore their heavenly King. 
In like manner women also evinced a spirit of 
constancy and courage not inferior to that 

of men. Some endured the same conflicts 8 
with them, and obtained a like reward of 

their virtue: others, forcibly carried off to be 
the victims of violence and _ pollution, welcomed 
death rather than dishonor; while many, very 
many more, endured not even to hear the same 
threats wherewith they were assailed by the 
provincial governors, but boldly sustained every 
variety of torture, and sentence of death in 
every form.‘ Thus did these valiant soldiers of 
the Almighty Sovereign maintain the conflict 
with steadfast fortitude of soul against the hos- 
tile forces of polytheism: and thus did these 
enemies of God and adversaries of man’s sal- 
vation, more cruel far than the ferocious savage, 
delight in libations of human blood: thus did 


8 On these various names, compare Smith, Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. roe. 

4 Wor account of the various details of persecution mentioned, 
compare the Church History, 
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their ministers drain as it were the cup of un- 
righteous slaughter in honor of the demons 
whom they served, and prepare for them this 

dread and impious banquet, to the ruin of 
9 the human race. In these sad circum- 

stances, what course should the God and 
King of these afflicted ones pursue? Could he 
be careless of the safety of his dearest friends, 
or abandon his servants in this great extremity ? 
Surely none could deem him a wary pilot, who, 
without an effort to save his fellow-mariners, 
should suffer his vessel to sink with all her crew : 
surely no general could be found so reckless as 
to yield his own allies, without resistance, to the 
mercy of the foe: 
regard with unconcern the straying of a single 
sheep from his flock, but will rather leave the 
rest in safety, and dare all things for the wan- 

derer’s sake, even, if need be, to contend 
10 with savage beasts. The zeal, however, of 

the great Sovereign of all was for no uncon- 
scious’ sheep: his care was exercised for his 
own faithful host, for those who sustained the 
battle for his sake: whose conflicts in the cause 
of godliness he himself approved, and hon- 
ored those who had returned to his presence 
with the prize of victory which he only can 
bestow, uniting them to the angelic choirs. 
Others he still preserved on earth, to commu- 
nicate the living seeds of piety to future gene- 
rations; to be at once eye-witnesses of his 

vengeance on the ungodly, and narrators 
ll of the events. After this he outstretched 

his arm in judgment on the adversaries, and 
utterly destroyed them with the stroke of Divine 
wrath, compelling them, how reluctant soever, 
to confess with their own lips and recant their 
wickedness, but raising from the ground and 

exalting gloriously those who had long been 
12 oppressed and disclaimed by all. Such 

were the dealings of the Supreme Sover- 
eign, who ordained an invincible champion to 
be the minister of his heaven-sent vengeance 
(for our emperor’s surpassing piety delights in 
the title of Servant of God), and him he has 
proved victorious over all that opposed him, 
having raised him up, an individual against 
many foes. [or they were indeed numberless, 
being the friends of many evil spirits (though 
in reality they were nothing, and hence are now 
no more) ; but our emperor is one, appointed 
by, and the representative of, the one Almighty 
Sovereign. And _ they, 
impiety, destroyed the righteous with cruel 


- slaughter: but he, in imitation of his Saviour, 


and knowing only how to save men’s lives, has 
spared ‘and instructed in godliness the im- 
13 pious themselves. And so, as truly worthy 
the name of Vicror, he has subdued the 


5“ GXddyou.” 


nor can a faithful shepherd | 


in the very spirit of 


twofold race of barbarians ; soothing the savage 
tribes of men by prudent embassies, compelling 
them i know and acknowledge their superiors, 
and reclaiming them from a lawless and. brutal 
life to the governance of reason and humanity ; 
at the same time that he proved by the facts 
themselves that the fierce and ruthless race of 
unseen spirits had long ago been yanquished by 
a higher power. Tor he who is the preserver 
of the universe had punished these invisible 
spirits by. an invisible judgment: and our em- 
peror, as the delegate of the Supreme Sovereign, 
has followed up the victory, bearing away the 
spoils of those who have long since died and 
mouldered into dust, and distributing the plun- 
der with lavish hand among the soldiers of his 
victorious Lord.® 


CHAPTER: VIET. 


For as soon as he understood that the 1 
ignorant multitudes were inspired with a 
vain and childish dread of these bugbears of 
error, wrought in gold and silver, he judged 
it right to remove these also, like stumbling- 
stones thrown in the path of men walking in 
the dark, and henceforward to open a royal 
road, plain and unobstructed, to all. Hav- 2 
ing formed this resolution, he considered 
that no soldiers or military force of any sort 
was needed for the repression of the evil: a 
few of his own friends sufficed for this service, 
and these he sent by a simple expression of 
his will to visit each several province. Ac- 8 
cordingly, sustained by confidence in the 
emperor's piety and their own personal devo- 
tion to God, they passed through the midst of 
numberless tribes and nations, abolishing this 
ancient system of error in every city and coun- 
try. They ordered the priests themselves, in 
the midst of general laughter and scorn, to 
bring their gods from their ‘dark recesses to the 
light of day. They then stripped them of their 
ornaments, and exhibited to the gaze of all the 
unsightly reality which had been hidden beneath 
a painted exterior : 
the material appeared to be of value they scraped 
off and melted in the fire to prove its worth, 
after which they secured and set apart whatever 
they judged needful for their purposes, leaving 
to the superstitious worshipers what was alto- 
gether useless, as a memorial of their 
shame. Meanwhile our admirable prince 4 
was himself engaged in a work similar to 
that we have described. For at the same time 
that these costly images of the dead were 
stripped, as we have said, of their precious 


| Th: it is, stripping the images of those whose temples he de- 
stroyed, and apportioning the spc oils among his Christuin followers. 
See the next chapter, w hich ds wios tly a transeript of the syth and 
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CONSTANTINE. 


materials, he also attacked those composed of 
brass ; causing those to be dragged from their 
places with ropes, and, as it were, carried away 
captive, whom the dotage of mythology had 
esteemed as gods. The next care of our august 
emperor was to kindle, as it were, a brilliant 
torch, by the light of which he directed his 

imperial gaze around, to see if any hidden 
5 vestiges of error might yet exist. 

the keen-sighted eagle in its heavenward 
flight is able to descry from its lofty height the 


most distant objects on the earth: so did he, | 


whilst residing in the imperial palace of his own 
fair city, discover, as from a watch-tower, a hid- 
den and fatal snare of souls in the province of 
Pheenicia. ‘This was a grove and temple, not 
situated in the midst of any city, or in any pub- 
lic place, as for splendor of effect is gener- 
6 ally the case, but apart from the beaten 
and frequented road, on part of the summit 
of Mount Lebanon, and dedicated to the foul 
demon known by the name of Venus. It was 
a school of wickedness for all the abandoned 
votaries of impurity and such as destroyed their 
bodies with effeminacy. Here men undesery- 
ing the name forgot the dignity of their sex, and 
propitiated the demon by their effeminate con- 
duct: here too unlawful commerce of women, 
and adulterous intercourse, with other horrible 
and infamous practices, were perpetrated in this 
temple as in a place beyond the scope and re- 
straint of law. 
Meantime these evils remained unchecked by 
the presence of any observer, since no one of 
fair character ventured to visit such scenes. 
7 ‘These proceedings, however, could not es- 
cape the vigilance of our august emperor, 
who, having himself inspected them with char- 
acteristic forethought, and judging that such a 
temple was unfit for the light of heaven, gave 
orders that the building with its offerings should 
be utterly destroyed. Accordingly, in obedience 
to the imperial edict, these engines of an impure 
superstition were immediately abolished, and 
the hand of military force was made instrumen- 
tal in purging the place. And now those who 
had heretofore lived without restraint, learned, 
through the imperial threat of punishment, 
8 to practice self-control. Thus did our 
emperor tear the mask from this system of 
delusive wickedness, and expose it to the public 
gaze, at the same time proclaiming openly his 
Saviour’s name to all. No advocate appeared ; 
neither god nor demon, prophet nor diviner, 
could lend his aid to the detected authors of 
-the imposture. For the souls of men were no 
longer enveloped in thick. darkness: but enlight- 
ened by the rays of true godliness, they deplored 
the ignorance and pitied the blindness of their 


And as! 


own deliverance from such fatal error! 
Thus speedily, according to the counsel 9 
of the mighty God, and through our em- 
peror’s agency, was every enemy, whether visible 
or unseen, utterly removed: and henceforward 
peace, the happy nurse of youth, extended her 
reign throughout the world. Wars were no 
more, for the gods were not: no more did war- 
fare in country or town, no more did the effusion 
of human blood, distress mankind, as hereto- 
fore, when demon-worship and the madness of 
idolatry prevailed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AND now we may well compare the pres- 1 
ent with former things, and review these 
happy changes in contrast with the evils that are 
past, and mark the elaborate care with which in 
ancient times porches and sacred precincts, 
groves and temples, were prepared in every city 
for these false deities, and how their shrines 
were enriched with abundant offerings. The 2 
sovereign rulers of those days had indeed a 
high regard for the worship of the gods. The 
nations also and people subject to their power 
honored them with images both in the country 
and in every city, nay, even in their houses and 
secret chambers, according to the religious prac- 
tice of their fathers. The fruit, however, of this 
devotion, far different from the peaceful con- 
cord which now meets our view, appeared in 
war, in battles, and seditions, which harassed 
them throughout their lives, and deluged their 
countries with blood and civil slaughter. 
Again, the objects of their worship could 8 
hold out to these sovereigns with artful flat- 
tery the promise of prophecies, and oracles, and 
the knowledge of futurity: yet could they not 
predict their own destruction, nor forewarn them- 
selves of the coming ruin: and surely this was 
the greatest and most convincing proof of 
their imposture. Not one of those whose 4 
words once were heard with awe and won- 
der, had announced the glorious advent of the 
Saviour of mankind,' or that new revelation of 
divine knowledge which he came to give. Not 
Pythius himself, nor any of those mighty gods, 
could apprehend the prospect of their approach- 
ing desolation ; nor could their oracles point at 
him who «was to be their conqueror and 
destroyer. What prophet or diviner could 5 
foretell that their rites would vanish at the 
presence of a new Deity in the world, and that 
the knowledge and worship of the Almighty 
Sovereign should be freely given to all mankind? 


1 The Pharisee’ stood and prayed thus with himself, God, 1 
thank thee that | am not as the rest of inen.” 
1 Tle seems to disagree with the view of the heathen prophecy 
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Which of them foreknew the august and pious 
reign of our victorious emperor, or his trium- 
phant conquests everywhere over the false de- 

mons, or the overthrow of their high places ? 
6 Which of the heroes has announced the 

melting down and conversion of the lifeless 
statues from their useless forms to the necessary 
uses of men? Which of the gods have yet had 
power to speak of their own images thus melted 

and contemptuously reduced to fragments ? 
7 Where were the protecting powers, that they 

should not interpose to save their sacred 
memorials; thus destroyed by man? Where, | 
ask, are those who once maintained the strife of 
war, yet now behold their conquerors abiding 
securely in the profoundest peace? And where 
are they who upheld themselves in a blind and 
foolish confidence, and trusted in these vanities 
as gods; but who, in the very height of their 
superstitious error, and while maintaining an im- 
placable war with the champions of the truth, 

perished by a fate proportioned to their 
8 crimes? Where is the giant race whose 

arms were turned against heaven itself; the 
hissings of those serpents whose tongues were 
pointed with impious words against the Almighty 
King? These adversaries of the Lord of all, con- 
fident in the aid of a multitude of gods, advanced 
to the attack with a powerful array of military 
force, preceded by certain images of the dead, 
and lifeless statues, as their defense. On the other 
side our emperor, secure in the armor of godli- 
ness, opposed to the numbers of the enemy the 
salutary and life-giving Sign, as at the same time 
a terror to the foe, and a protection against 
every harm; and returned victorious at once 
over the enemy and the demons whom they 
served.” And then, with thanksgiving and praise, 
the tokens of a grateful spirit, to the Author of 
his victory, he proclaimed this triumphant Sign, 
by monuments as well as words, to all mankind, 
erecting it as a mighty trophy against every 
enemy in the midst of the imperial city, and 
expressly enjoining on all to acknowledge this 
imperishable symbol of salvation as the safe- 

guard of the power of Rome and of the 
9 empire of the world. Such were the in- 

structions which he gave to his subjects 
generally ; but especially to his soldiers, whom 
he admonished to repose their confidence, not 
in their weapons, or armor, or bodily strength, 
but to acknowledge the Supreme God as the 

giver of every good, and of victory itself. 
10 ‘Thus did the emperor himself, strange and 

incredible as the fact may seem, become 
the instructor of his army in their religious ex- 
ercise S; and teach them to offer pious prayers in 


2 For details respecting > the following enumeration, compare 
the Life of Constantine, of which this is a résumé. This sen- 
tence and the preceding are taken almost word for word from ch, 16 


of Bk. I, 


accordance with the divine ordinances, uplifting 
their hands towards heaven, and raising their 
mental vision higher still to the King of heaven, 
on whom they should call as the Author of vic- 
tory, their preserver, guardian, and helper. He 
commanded too, that one day should be regarded 
as a special occasion for religious worship ; I 
mean that which is truly the first and chief of 
all, the day of our Lord and Saviour; that day 
the name of which is connected with light, 
and life, and immortality, and every good. 
Prescribing the same pious conduct to him- 11 
self, he honored his Saviour in the chambers 

of his palace, performing his devotions accord- 
ing to the Divine commands, and_ storing his 
mind with instruction through the hearing of the 
sacred word. The entire care of his household 
was intrusted to ministers devoted to the service 
of God, and distinguished by gravity of life and 
every other virtue ; ; while his trusty body-guards, 
strong in affection and fidelity to his person, 
found in their emperor an instructor in 

the practice of a godly life. Again, the 12 
honor with which he regards the victori- 

ous Sign is founded on his actual experience 
of its divine ethcacy. Before this the hosts 
of his enemies have disappeared: by this 
the powers of the unseen spirits have been 
turned to flight: through this the proud boast- 
ings of God’s adversaries have come to nought, 
and the tongues of the profane and_blasphe- 
mous been put to silence. By this Sign the 
Jarbarian tribes were vanquished: through 
this the rites of superstitious fraud received 
just rebuke: by this our emperor, discharging 
as it were a sacred debt, has performed the 
crowning good of all, by erecting triumphant 
memorials of its value in all parts of the world, 
raising temples and churches on a scale of royal 
costliness, and commanding all to unite in 
constructing the sacred houses of prayer. 
Accordingly these signal proofs of ourem- 18 
peror’s magnificence forthwith appeared in 

the provinces and cities of the empire, and soon 
shone conspicuously in every country ; convinc- 
ing memorials of the rebuke and overthrow of 
those impious tyrants who but a little while 
before had madly dared to fight against God, 
and, raging like savage dogs, had vented on 
unconscious buildings that fury which they were 
unable to level against him ; had thrown to the 
ground and upturned the very foundations of 
the houses of prayer, causing them to present 
the appearance of a city captured and aban- 
doned to the enemy. Such was the exhibition 
of that wicked spirit whereby they sought as it 
were to assail God himself, but soon experi- 
enced the result of their own madness and 
folly. But a little time elapsed, when a single 
blast of the storm of Heaven’s displeasure swept 
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594. | CONSTANTINE. 


them utterly away, leaving neither kindred, nor 
offspring, nor memorial of their existence among 
men: for all, numerous as they were, disap- 

peared as ina moment beneath the stroke 
14 of Divine vengeance. Such, then, was the 

fate which awaited these furious adversaries 
of God: but he who, armed with the salutary 
Trophy, had alone opposed them (nay rather, 
not alone, but aided by the presence and the 
power of him who is the only Sovereign), has 
replaced the ruined edifices on a greater scale, 
and made the second far superior to the first. 
For example, besides erecting various churches 
to the honor of God in the city which bears his 
name, and adorning the Bithynian capital with 
another on the greatest and most splendid scale, 
he has distinguished the principal cities of the 

other provinces by structures of a similar 
15 kind. Above all, he has selected two places 

in the eastern division of the empire, the 
one in Palestine (since from thence the life- 
giving stream has flowed as from a fountain for 
the blessing of all nations), the other in that me- 
tropolis of the East which derives its name from 
that of Antiochus ; in which, as the head of that 
portion of the empire, he has consecrated to 
the service of God a church of unparalleled 
size and beauty. ‘The entire building is encom- 
passed by an enclosure of great extent, within 
which the church itself rises to a vast elevation, 
of an octagonal form, surrounded by many 
chambers and courts on every side, and dec- 

orated with ornaments of the richest kind. 
16 Such was his work here. Again, in the 

province of Palestine, in that city which 
was once the seat of Hebrew sovereignty, on 
the very site of the Lord’s sepulchre, he has 
raised a church of noble dimensions, and 
adorned a temple sacred to the salutary Cross 
with rich and lavish magnificence, honoring that 
everlasting monument, and the trophies of the 
Saviour’s victory over the power of death, with 

a splendor which no language can describe. 
17 In the same country he discovered three 

places venerable as the localities of three 
sacred caves: and these also he adorned with 
costly structures, paying a fitting tribute of rev- 
erence to the scene of the first manifestation of 
the Saviour’s presence; while at the second 
cavern he hallowed the remembrance of his 
final ascension from the mountain top; and 
celebrated his mighty conflict, and the victory 
which crowned it, at the third All these 
places our emperor thus adorned in the hope 
of proclaiming the symbol of redemption to 


af 


3 Almost word for word from the Z7/e, Dk. IIL. ch. so. 

4 [In the Life ef Constantine (vide [Bk. ILI, ch. 41] supra), 
Eusebius mentions two caves only, and speaks of the churches built 
by Helena at Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives. Ite here al- 
ludes to, the magnificent church erected by Constantine at the Lord’s 
sepulchre, and ascribes to him those of Helena also, as haying been 
raised at the emperor’s expense, Valesius, ad loc, — Bay. | 


all mankind; that Cross which has in- 18 
deed repaid his pious zeal; through which 

his house and throne alike have prospered, his 
reign has been confirmed for a lengthened series 
of years, and the rewards of virtue bestowed on 
his noble sons, his kindred, and their de- 
scendants. And surely it is a mighty evi- 19 
(lence of the power of that God whom 

he serves, that he has held the balances of 
justice with an equal hand, and has apportioned 
to each party their due reward. With regard 
to the destroyers of the houses of prayer, the 
penalty of their impious conduct followed hard 
upon them: forthwith were they swept away, 
and left neither race, nor house, nor family 
behind. On the other hand, he whose pious 
devotion to his Lord is conspicuous in his every 
act, who raises royal temples to his honor, and 
proclaims his name to his subjects by sacred 
offerings throughout the world, he, I say, has de- 
servedly experienced him to be the preserver 
and defender of his imperial house and race. 
Vhus clearly have the dealings of God been 
manifested, and this through the sacred efficacy 
of the salutary Sign. 


CHARTER. x. 


Muvcu might indeed be said of this salu- 1 
tary Sign, by those who are skilled in the 
mysteries of our Divine rehgion. Tor it is in 
very truth the symbol of salvation, wondrous to 
speak of, more wondrous still to conceive ; the 
appearance of which on earth has thrown the 
fictions of all false religion from the beginning 
into the deepest shade, has buried superstitious 
error in darkness and oblivion, and has revealed 
to all that spiritual light which enlightens the 
souls of men, even the knowledge of the 
only true God. Hence the universal change 2 
for the better, which leads men to spurn 
their lifeless idols, to trample under foot the 
lawless rites of their demon deities, and laugh 
to scorn the time-honored follies of their fathers. 
Hence, too, the establishment in every place of 
those schools of sacred learning, wherein men 
are taught the precepts of saving truth, and 
dread no more those objects of creation which 
are seen by the natural eye, nor direct a gaze 
of wonder ‘at the sun, the moon, or stars; but 
acknowledge him who is above all these, that 
invisible Being who is the Creator of them 
all, and learn to worship him alone. Such 38 
are the blessings resulting to mankind from 
this great and wondrous Sign, by virtue of which 
the evils which once existed are now no more, 
and virtues ‘heretofore unknown shine every- 
where resplendent with the light of true 
godliness, Discourses, and precepts, and 4 
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exhortations to a virtuous and holy life, are 
proclaimed in the ears of all nations. Nay, the 
emperor himself proclaims them: and it is in- 
deed a marvel that this mighty prince, raising 
his voice in the hearing of all the world, like an 
interpreter of the Almighty Sovereign’s will, 
invites his subjects in every country to the 
5 knowledge of the true God. No more, as 
in former times, is the babbling of impious 
men heard in the imperial palace; but priests 
and pious worshipers of God together celebrate 
his majesty with royal hymns of praise. The 
name of the one Supreme Ruler of the universe 
is proclaimed to all: the gospel of glad tidings 
connects the human race with its Almighty King, 
declaring the grace and love of the heavenly 
Father to his children on the earth. His praise is 
everywhere sung in triumphant strains : the voice 
of mortal man is blended with the har- 
6 mony of the angelic choirs in heaven; and 
the reasoning soul employs the body which 
invests it as an instrument for sounding forth 
a fitting tribute of praise and adoration to 
his name. The nations of the Hast and the 
West are instructed at the same moment in his 
precepts: the people of the Northern and 
Southern regions unite with one accord, under 
the influence of the same principles and laws, 
in the pursuit of a goclly life, in praising the one 
Supreme God, in acknowledging his only be- 
gotten Son their Saviour as the source of ev ery 
blessing, and our emperor as the one ruler on 
the earth, together with his pious sons. 
7 ~~ He himself, as a skillful pilot, sits on high at 
the helm of state, and directs the vessel with 
unerring course, conducting his people as it 
were with favoring breeze to a secure and tran- 
quil haven. Meanwhile God himself, the great 
Sovereign, extends the right hand of his power 
from above for his protection, giving him vie- 
tory over every foe, and establishing his empire 
by a lengthened period of years: and he will 
bestow on him yet higher blessings, and confirm 
in every deed the truth of his own promises. 
But on these we may not at present dwell; but 
must await the change to a better world: for it 
is not given to mortal eyes or ears of flesh, fully 
to apprehend the things of God.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 AND now, victorious and mighty Con- 

stantine, in this discourse, whose noble 
argument is the glory of the Almighty King, let 
me lay before thee some of the mysteries of his 
sacred truth; not as presuming to instruct thee, 
who art thyself taught of God ; nor to disclose 


t At thie point, Sone to some (compare Spectal Prolegom- 
ena), one oration ends and another begins, 


to thee those secret wonders which he himself, 
not through the agency of man, but through our 
common Saviour, and the frequent light of his 
Divine presence has long since revealed and 
unfolded to thy view: but in the hope of lead- 
ing the unlearned to the light, and displaying 
betore those who know them not the causes 
and motives of thy pious deeds. Trueitis 2 
that thy noble efforts for the daily worship 
and honor of the Supreme God throughout the 
habitable world, are the theme of universal 
praise. But those records of gratitude to thy 
Saviour and Preserver which thou h: ist dedicated 
in Our own province of Palestine, and in that 
city from which as from a fountain-head the 
Saviour Word! has issued forth to all mankind ; 
and again, the hallowed edifices and consecrated 
temples which thou hast raised as trophies of 
his victory over death; and those lofty and 
noble structures, imperial monuments of an 
imperial spirit, which thou hast erected in honor 
of the everlasting memory of the Saviour’s tomb ; 
the cause, I say, of these things is not equally 
obvious to all. ‘Those, indeed, who are en- 3 
lightened in heavenly knowledge by the 
power of the Divine Spirit, well ‘understand the 
cause, and justly admire and bless thee for that 
counsel and resolution which Heaven itself in- 
spired. On the other hand the ignorant and 
spiritually blind regard these designs with open 
mockery and scorn, and deem it a strange and 
unworthy thing indeed that so mighty a prince 
should waste his zeal on the graves and 
‘monuments of the dead. ‘Were it not 4 
better,” such a one might say, “to cherish 
those rites which are hallowed by ancient usage ; 
to seek the favor of those gods and heroes w hose 
worship is observed in every province ; instead 
of rejecting and disclaiming them, because sub- 
ject to the calamities incident to man? Surely 
they may claim equal honors with him who him- 
self has suffered: or, if they are to be rejected, 
as not exempt from the sorrows of humanity, 
the same award would justly be pronounced 
respecting him.” ‘Thus, with important and 
contracted brow, might he give utterance in 
pompous language to his self-imagined 
wisdom. I illed with compassion for this 5 
ignorance, the gracious Word of our most 
beneficent lather freely invites, not such a one 
alone, but all who are in the path of error, to 
receive instruction in Divine knowledge ; and 
has ordained the means of such instruction 
throughout the world, in every country and vil- 
lage, in cultivated and desert lands alike, and in 
every city: and, as a gracious Saviour and Phy- 
sician of the soul, calls on the Greek and the 
sarbarian, the wise and the unlearned, the rich 


1 flere the author seems to speak ‘doubly of the Ww ord and the 
word, 
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CONSTANTINE. 


and the poor, the servant and his master, the 
subject and his lord, the ungodly, the profane, 
the ignorant, the evil-doer, the blasphemer, 
alike to draw near, and hasten to receive his 
heavenly cure. And thus in time past had he 
clearly announced to all the pardon of former 
transgressions, saying, 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.””? And again, “I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance.”* And he adds the reason, saying, “ For 
they that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.”* And again, “I desire not 

the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
6 should repent.”*° Hence it is only for those 

who are themselves instructed in Divine 
things and understand the motives of that zeal 
of which these works are the result, to appre- 
ciate the more than human impulse by which 
our emperor was guided, to admire his piety 
toward God, and to believe his care for the 
memorial of our Saviour’s resurrection to be a 
desire imparted from above, and truly inspired 
by that Sovereign, to be whose faithful servant 

and minister for good is his proudest boast. 
7 In full persuasion, then, of thy approval, 

most mighty emperor, I desire at this pres- 
ent time to proclaim to all the reasons and mo- 
tives of thy pious works. I desire to stand 


the interpreter of thy designs, to explain the | 


counsels of a soul devoted to the love of God. 
I propose to teach all men, what all should 
know who care to understand the principles on 
which our Saviour God employs his power, the 
reasons for which he who was the pre-existent 
Controller of all things at length descended to 
us from heaven: the reasons for which he as- 
sumed our nature, and submitted even to the 
power of death. I shall declare the causes of 
that immortal life which followed, and of his 
resurrection from the dead. Once more, I 
shall adduce convincing proofs and arguments, 
for the sake of those who yet need such 
8 testimony: and now let me commence my 
appointed task. 

Those who transfer the worship due to that 
God who formed and rules the world to the 
works of his hand; who hold the sun and moon, 
or other parts of this material system, nay, the 
elements themselves, earth, water, air, and fire, 
in equal honor with the Creator of them all; 
who give the name of gods to things which 


2 Matt. xi. 28. 

3 Matt. xi. 13. R.V.: “ For I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners.” ‘The text here has the reading etometavocav, omitte d 
by Tischendorf and the revisers with XB, etc., but supported by 
CEG Ku; sas COp.,.etc. itt is worth noting that ‘it is notin the Sina- 
itic, and ue this text reading is correct it would nearly overthrow the 
possibility that this MS. was one of those prepared under the dirce- 
tion of Eusebius. 4 Matt. xi, r2. 

6 zck. xviil. 23. R.V.: “ Have I any pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, saith the Lord God: and not rather that he should 
return from his way and live?” 


never would have had existence, or even name, 
except as obedient to that Word of God who 
made the world: such persons in my judgment 
resemble those who overlook the master hand 
which gives its magnificence to a royal palace ; 


fand, while lost in wonder at its roofs and walls, 
Come anwo me, all ye 


the paintings of varied beauty and coloring 
which adorn them, and its gilded ceilings and 
sculptures, asc ribe to them the praise of that 
skill which belongs to the artist whose work 
they are: whereas they should assign the cause 
of their wonder, not to these visible objects, but 
to the architect himself, and confess that the 
proofs of skill are indeed manifest, but that he 
alone is the possessor of that skill who has 

made them what they are. Again, well 9 
might we liken those to children, who 

should admire the seven-stringed lyre, and dis- 
regard him who invented or has power to use 
it: or those who forget the valiant warrior, and 
adorn his spear and shield with the chaplet of 
victory: or, lastly, those who hold the squares 
and streets, the public buildings, temples, and 
gymnasia of a great and royal city in equal honor 
with its founder; forgetting that their admira- 
tion is due, not to lifeless stones, but to him 
whose wisdom planned and executed these 

mighty works. Not less absurd is it for 10 


as | those who regard this universe with the 


natural eye to ascribe its origin to the sun, or 
moon, or any other heavenly body. Rather let 
them confess that these are themselves the 
works of a higher wisdom, remember the Maker 
and I’'ramer of them all, and render to him the 
praise and honor above all created objects. Nay 
rather, inspired by the sight of these very objects, 
let them address themselves with full purpose of 
heart to glorify and worship him who is now 
invisible to mortal eye, but perceived by the 
clear and unclouded vision of the soul, the 
supremely sovereign Word of God. ‘To take the 
instance of the human body: no one has yet 
conferred the attribute of wisdom on the eyes, 
or head, the hands, or feet, or other members, 
far less on the outward clothing, of a wise and 
learned man: no one terms the philosopher’s 
household furniture and utensils, wise: but 
every rational person admires that invisible and 
secret power, the mind of the man himself. 

How much more, then, is our admiration 11 
due, not to the visible mechanism of the 

universe, material as it is, and formed of the self- 
same elements ; but to that invisible Word who 
has moulded and arranged it all, who is the only- 
begotten Son of God, and whom the Maker of 
all things, who far transcends all being, has be- 
gotten of himself, and appointed Lord and 

Governor’of this universe? For since it 12 
was impossible that perishable bodies, or the 

rational spirits which he had created, should 
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THE ORATION 


OF SEUSEBIUS. 527, 


approach the Supreme God, by reason of their 
immeasurable distance from his perfections, for 
he is unbegotten, above and beyond all creation, 
ineffable, inaccessible, unapproachable, dw dling, 
as his holy word assures us,’ in the light which 
none can enter; but they were created from 
nothing, and are infinitely far removed from his 
unbegotten Essence; well has the all-gracious 
and Almighty God interposed as it were an inter- 
mediate Power‘ between himself and them, even 
the Divine omnipotence of his only-begotten 
Word. And this Power, which is in perfect 
nearness and intimacy of union, with the lather, 
which abides in him, and shares his secret coun- 
sels, has yet condescended, in fullness of grace, 
as it were to conform itself to those who are so 
far removed from the supreme majesty of God. 
How else, consistently with his own holiness, 
could he who is far above and beyond all things 
unite himself to corruptible and corporeal mat- 
ter? Accordingly the Divine Word, this con- 
necting himself with this universe, and receiving 
into his hands the reins, as it were, of the world, 

turns and directs it as a skillful charioteer ac- 
13 cording to his own will and pleasure. The 

proof of these assertions is evident. For 
supposing that those component parts of the 
world which we call elements, as earth, water, 
air, and fire, the nature of which is manifestly 
without intelligence, are self-existent; and if 
they have one common essence, which they who 
are skilled in natural science call the great re- 
ceptacle, mother, and nurse of all things ; and if 
this itself be utterly devoid of shape and figure, 
of soul and reason; wherice shall we say it has 
obtained its present form and beauty? To 
what shall we ascribe the distinction of the 
elements, or the union of things contrary in 
their very nature? Who has commanded the 
liquid water to sustain the heavy element of 
earth? Who has turned back the waters from 
their downward course, and carried them aloft 
in clouds? Who has bound the force of fire, 
and caused it to lie latent in wood, and to com- 
bine with substances most contrary to itself? 
Who has mingled the cold air with heat, and 
thus reconciled the enmity of opposing princi- 
ples? Who has devised the continuous suc- 


6 y Tim, vi. 16, 

7 (This whole passage (which is defended by Valesius) appears, 
if sicily interpreted, to lie under suspicion of a tinge of Arianism. 
—&ag.| It savors directly of Philo. His doctrine was of an in- 
eflable God, above and separate from matter, aud defiled by any 
contact with it. To bring him into connection with created things 
he introduced intermediate beings, or “ powers,” the universal power 
including all the rest being the Lo gos. ompan brief account in 
Zeller’s Outlines of Greek Philosopiiy, p. 320-325; Siegfried, Philo 
von Alexandria (Jena, 1875), especially” p P+ 109 Sq., 219 St. and 
p. 362-364, where he treats very in: idequately of Husebius’ depend- 
ence on Philo; also works of Philo and Musebius’ yews. and De- 
mionst, Ev, Vhere ts a chance of viewing the Word thus. as cre aoe 
but if this is guarded against (as it is by him in the use of ‘‘be- 
gotten "’), there is nothing intrinsically heterodox in making the 
Word the Creator of the world and only Revealer of the Mather. 
Yhe direct Philonian influence is seen in the phraseology of the 
following sentences, 


cession of the human race, and given it as it 
were an endless term of duration? Who has 
moulded the male and female form, adapted 
their mutual relations with perfect harmony, and 
given one common principle of production to 
every living creature? Who changes the char- 
acter of the fluid and corruptible seed, which in 
itself is void of reason, and gives it its prolific 
power? Who is at this moment working these 
and ten thousand effects more wonderful than 
these, nay, surpassing all wonder, and with in- 
visible int fluence i is daily and hourly perpet- 
uating the production of them all? Surely 14 
the wonder- working and truly omnipotent 
Word of God may well be deemed the efficient 
cause of all these things: that Word who, 
diffusmg himself through all creation, pervad- 
ing height and depth with incorporeal energy, 
and embracing the length and breadth of the 
universe within his mighty grasp, has com- 
pacted and reduced to order this entire sys- 
tem, from whose unreasoned and formless matter 
he has framed for himself an instrument of per- 
fect harmony, the nicely balanced chords and 
notes of which he touches with all-wise and un- 
erring skill. He it is who governs the sun, and 
moon, and the other luminaries of heaven by 
inexplicable laws, and directs their motions 

for the service of the universal whole. It 15 
is this Word of God who has stooped to the 
earth on which we live, and created the manifold 
species of animals, and the fair varieties of the 
vegetable world. It is this same Word who has 
penetrated the recesses of the deep, has given 
their being to the finny race, and produced the 
countless forms of life which there exist. It is 
he who fashions the burden of the womb, and 
informs it in nature’s laboratory with the princi- 
ple of life. By him the fluid and heavy moisture 
is raised on high, and then, sweetened by a puri- 
fying change, descends in measured quantities 
to the earth, and at stated seasons in more 
profuse supply. Like a skillful husbandman, 16 
he fully irrigates the land, tempers the moist 

and dry in just proportion, diversifying the whole 
with brilliant flowers, with aspects of varied 
beauty, with pleasant fragrance, with alternating 
varieties of fruits, and countless gratifications for 
the taste of men. But why do I dare essay < 
hopeless task, to recount the mighty works of 
the Word of God, and describe an energy which 
surpasses mortal thought? By some, indecd, he 
has been termed the Nature of the universe, by 
others, the World-Soul, by others, Fate. Others 
again have declared him to be the most High 
God himself, strangely confounding things most 
widely different; bringing down to this earth, 
uniting to a corruptible. and material body, and 
assigning to that supreme and unbegotten Power 
who is Lord of all an intermediate place between 
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CONSTANTINE. 


irrational animals and rational mortals on the one 
hand, and immortal beings on the other.® 


CHAPTER: XII, 


1 On the other hand, the sacred doctrine 

teaches that he who is the supreme Source 
of good, and Cause of all things, is beyond all 
comprehension, and therefore inexpressible by 
word, or speech, or name ; surpassing the power, 
not of language only, but of thought itself. Un- 
circumscribed by place, or body; neither in 
heaven, nor in ethereal space, nor in any other 
part of the universe; but entirely independent 
of all things else, he pervades the depths of un- 
explored and secret wisdom. ‘lhe sacred ora- 
cles teach us to acknowledge him as the only 
true God,! apart from all corporeal essence, dis- 
tinct from all subordinate ministration. Hence 

it is said that all things are from him, but 
2  notthrough him.” And he himself dwelling 

as Sovereign in secret and undiscovered re- 
gions of unapproachable light, ordains and dis- 
poses all things by the single power of his own 
will. At his will whatever is, exists ; without 
that will, it cannot be. And his will is in every 
case for good, since he is essentially Goodness 
itself, But he through whom are all things, even 
God the Word, proceeding in an ineffable man- 
ner from the Father above, as from an everlast- 
ing and exhaustless fountain, flows onward like 
a river with a full and abundant stream of power 

for the preservation of the universal whole. 
38 And now let us select an illustration from 

our own experience. The invisible and un- 
discovered mind within us, the essential nature 
of which no one has ever known, sits as a mon- 
arch in the seclusion of his secret chambers, and 
alone resolves on our course of action. From 
this proceeds the only-begotten word from its 
father’s bosom, begotten in a manner and bya 
power inexplicable to us; and is the first mes- 


8 [Of this somewhat obscure passage, a translator can do no 
more than give as nearly as possible a literal version. The intell- 
gent reader will not fail to perceive that the author, here and in the 
following chapter, has trodden on very dangerous ground, — Bas. | 
Compare above notes on the relations of Musebius and Philo. 

1 [ Referring, apparently, to John xvii. 3, ** And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Chnst whom 
thou hast sent: ” a passage which has been called a stronghold of 
the impugners of the Deity of Christ; but which, simply considered 
with its context, cannot fairly be understood to indicate any imferior- 
ity of the Son to the Father; but rather appears to speak of the 
mission of the former as the manifestation of the grace of him who ts 
called ‘‘ the only true God” in contradistinction to the polytheism of 
the heathen world. In other words, the knowledge of ‘* the only 
true God,” in connection with that of “ Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent,” constitutes *fcternal life’; the one being tneffectual, and in- 
deed impossible, without the other. — Bay.] Compare r John y. 20- 
~ or: © That we know him that is true and we are in him that is true, 
even in his Son Jesus Christ. ‘This is the true God and eternal life,” 
which scems to show that John had no idea of any subordination in 
essence in this matter. ; 

2 [But see, for a refutation of this statement, Rom. xi. 36, and 
Heb. ji. 10. —ag.| Yet the second of these references clearly re- 
fers to the Son. Eusebius, speaking of God the Mather, has in mind 
the truth that all things were made by the Son, ‘and without hun 
was not anything made that hath been made.” John i, 3. 


——_—_—_____. 
senger of its father’s thoughts, declares his secret 
counsels, and, conveying itself to the ears 

of others, accomplishes his designs. And 4 
thus the advantage of this faculty is en- 

joyed by all: yet no one has ever yet beheld 
that invisible and hidden mind, which is the 
parent of the word itself.” In the same man- 
ner, or rather in a manner which far surpasses 
all likeness or comparison, the perfect Word of 


\the Supreme God, as the only-begotten Son 


of the I’ather (not consisting in the power of 
utterance, nor comprehended in syllables and 
parts of speech, nor conveyed by a voice which 
vibrates on the air; but being himself the liv- 
ing and effectual Word of the most High, and 
subsisting personally as the Power and Wisdom 
of God),* proceeds from his Father’s Deity 
and kingdom.’ Thus, being the perfect Off- 
spring of a perfect Father, and the common 
Preserver of all things, he diffuses himself with 
living power throughout creation, and pours 
from his own fullness abundant supplies of rea- 
son,’ wisdom, light, and every other blessing, 
not only on objects nearest to himself, but on 
those most remote, whether in earth, or sea, 

or any other sphere of being. ‘To all these 5 
he appoints with perfect equity their limits, 

places, laws, and inheritance, allotting to each 
their suited portion according to his sovereign 
will. ‘To some he assigns the super-terrestrial 
regions, to others heaven itself as their habita- 
tion: others he places in ethereal space, others 
in air, and others still on earth. He it is who 
transfers mankind from hence to another sphere, 
impartially reviews their conduct here, and be- 
stows a recompense according to the life and 
habits of each. By him provision is made for 
the life and food, not of rational creatures only, 
but also of the brute creation, for the ser- 

vice of men; and while to the latter he 6 
grants the enjoyment of a perishable and 

fleeting term of existence, the former he invites 
to a share in the possession of immortal life. 
Thus universal is the agency of the Word of 
God: everywhere present, and pervading all 
things by the power of his intelligence, he 
looks upward to his Father, and governs this 
lower creation, inferior to and consequent upon 
himself, in accordance with his will, as the 

common Preserver of all things. Interme- 7 


’ The author is now speaking especially of the spoken or “ ex- 
pressed” word. ’ 
4 Compare x Cor, i. 24. 

This conception that the Divine Word stands in something the 
same relation with the Father that the human word (internal and 
external) does to the human spirit has, at least, an interesting sug- 
gestion towards the unraveling of this curious mystery, which, for 
lack of a better word, it is the fashion just now to call a human per- 
sonality, and which certainly is made in the image and likeness of 
God. Unless there lurks in the idea some subtle heresy, one may 
yenture to accept as an interesting analogy this relation of invisible - 
self, self expressed to self (internal word), self revealed (external 
word), and an expression carried to the point of embodiment (in- 
carnation). 

6 © Logos” again, — here the internal word, 
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THE ORATION 


diate, as it were, and attracting the created to 
the uncreated Essence, this Word of God exists 
as an unbroken bond between the two, uniting 
things most widely different by an inseparable 
tie. He is the Providence which rules the 
universe; the guardian and director of the 
whole: he is the Power and Wisdom of God, 
the only-begotten God, the Word begotten of 
God himself. For “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by him ; 
and without him was not anything made that 
hath been made”; as we learn from the words 
of the sacred writer.” Through his vivifying 
power all nature grows and flourishes, refreshed 

by his continual showers, and invested 
8 witha vigor and beauty evernew. Guiding 

the reigns of the universe, he holds its on- 
ward course in conformity to the Iather’s will; 
and moves, as it were, the helm of this mighty 
ship. This glorious Agent, the only-begotten 
Son of the Supreme God, begotten by the 
Father as his perfect Offspring, the Father has 
given to this world as the highest of all goods ; 
infusing his word, as spirit into a lifeless body, 
into unconscious nature; imparting light and 
energy to that which in itself was a rude, inani- 
mate, and formless mass, through the Divine 
power. Him therefore it is ours to acknowl- 
edge and regard as everywhere present, and 
giving life to matter and the elements of na- 
ture:® in him we see Light, even the spiritual 
offspring of inexpressible Light: one indeed in 
essence, as being the Son of one Father; but 

possessing in himself many and_ varied 
9 powers. The world is indeed divided into 

many parts; yet let us not therefore sup- 
pose that there are many independent Agents: 
nor, though creation’s works be manifold, let 
us thence assume the existence of many gods. 
How grievous the error of those childish and 
infatuated advocates of polytheistic worship, who 
deify the constituent parts of the universe, and 

divide into many that system which is only 
10 one! Such conduct resembles theirs who 

should abstract the eyes of an individual 
man, and term them the man himself, and the 
ears, another man, and so the head: or again, 
by an effort of thought should separate the neck, 
the breast and shoulders, the feet and hands, 
or other members, nay, the very powers of 
sense, and thus pronounce an individual to be 
a multitude of men, Such folly must surely be 
rewarded with contempt by men of sense. Yet 


‘such is he who from the component parts of a 


single world can devise for himself a multitude 
of gods, or even deem that world which is the 


7 John i. 1-3. . : ; 
8 One on the scent for heresy might prick up his ears, and sound 
the alarm of ‘ Gnosticism,” 
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work of a Creator, and consists of many parts, 
to be itself a god’ not knowing that the Divine 
Nature can in no sense be divisible into parts ; 
since, if compounded, it must be so through 
the agency of another power; and that which 
is so compounded can never be Divine. How 
indeed could it be so, if composed of unequal 
and dissimilar, and hence of worse and _ better 
elements? Simple, indivisible, uncompounded, 
the Divine Nature exists at an infinite eleva- 
tion above the visible constitution of this 

world. And hence we are assured by the 11 
clear testimony of the sacred Herald,” 

that the Word of God, who is before all things, 
must be the sole Preserver of all intelligent 
beings: while God, who is above all, and the 
Author of the generation of the Word, being 
himself the Cause of all things, is rightly called 
the Father of the Word, as of his only-begotten 
Son, himself acknowledging no superior Cause. 
God, therefore, himself is One, and from him 
proceeds the one only-begotten Word, the om- 
nipresent Preserver of all things. And as the 
many-stringed lyre is composed of different 
chords, both sharp and flat, some slightly, others 
tensely strained, and others intermediate between 
the two extremes, yet all attuned according to 
the rules of harmonic art; even so this material 
world, compounded as it is of many elements, 
containing opposite and antagonist principles, as 
moisture and dryness, cold and heat, yet blended 
into one harmonious whole, may justly be termed 
a mighty instrument framed by the hand of God: 
an instrument on which the Divine Word, him- 
self not composed of parts or opposing prin- 
ciples, but indivisible and uncompounded, per- 
forms with perfect skill, and produces a melody 
at once accordant with the will of his Father the 
Supreme Lord of all, and glorious to himself. 
Again, as there are manifold external and in- 
ternal parts and members comprised in a single 
body, yet one invisible soul, one undivided and 
incorporeal mind pervades the whole; so is it 
in this creation, which, consisting of many parts, 
yet is but one: and so the One mighty, yea, 
Almighty Word of God, pervading all things, 
and diffusing himself with undeviating energy 
throughout this universe, is the Cause of all 

things that exist therein. Survey the com- 12 
pass of this visible world. Seest thou not 

how the same heaven contains within itself the 
countless courses and companies of the stars? 


9 A curious work just issued (anonymous), under the authority 
of the Bureau of Education, very complacently evolves the truth of 
existence out of the author’s pure, untrammeled consciousness, — 
for he has never read any works either on science or on theology, — 
and arrives at the condescending conclusion that there is a God; 
or rather, in the words of Eusebius, the author comes to “ deem 
that world . . . to be itself God,” ; “ 

10 [Referring (says Valesius) to St. John, whose words Eusebius 
had lately cited, “In the beginning was the Word,” &c., and now 
explains paraphrastically. he reader will decide for himself on 
the merits of the paraphrase, — Bag.) 
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Again, the sun is one, and yet eclipses many, 
nay all other luminaries, by the surpassing glory 
of his rays. Even so, as the lather himself is 
One, his Word is also One, the perfect Son of 
that perfect Father. Should any one object 
because they are not more, as well might he 
complain that there are not many suns, or moons, 
or worlds, and a thousand things beside; like 
the madman, who would fain subvert the fair 
and perfect course of Nature herself. As in the 
visible, so also in the spiritual world: in the one 
the same sun diffuses his light throughout this 
material. earth ; in the other the One Almighty 

Word of God illumines all things with in- 
13 visible and secret power. Again, there is 

in man one spirit, and one faculty of reason, 
which yet is the active cause of numberless 
effects. The same mind, instructed in many 
things, will essay to cultivate the earth, to build 
and guide a ship, and construct houses : nay, 
the one mind and reason of man is capable of 
acquiring knowledge in a thousand forms: the 
same mind shall understand geometry and as- 
tronomy, and discourse on the rules of grammar, 
and rhetoric, and the healing art. Nor will it 
excel in science only, but in practice too: and 
yet no one has ever supposed the existence of 
many minds in one human form, nor expressed 
his wonder at a plurality of being in man, be- 

cause he is thus capable of varied knowl- 
14 edge. Suppose one were to find a shape- 

less mass of clay, to mould it with his hands, 
and give it the form of a living creature; the 
head in one figure, the hands and feet in an- 
other, the eyes and cheeks in a third, and so 
to fashion the ears, the mouth and nose, the 
breast and shoulders, according to the rules of 
the plastic art. ‘The result, indeed, is a variety 
of figure, of parts and members in the one body ; 
yet must we not suppose it the work of many 
hands, but ascribe it entirely to the skill of a 
single artist, and yield the tribute of our praise 
to him who by the energy of a single mind has 
framed it all. The same is true of the universe 
itself, which is one, though consisting of many 
parts : yet surely we need not suppose many 
creative powers, nor invent a plurality of gods. 
Our duty is to adore the all-wise and all- perfect 
agency of him who is indeed the Power and the 
Wisdom of God, whose undivided force and 
energy pervades and penetrates the universe, 
creating and giving life to all things, and furnish- 
ing to all, collectively and severally, those mani- 

fold supplies of which he is himself the 
15 source. Even so one and the same im- 
pression of the solar rays illumines the air 
at once, gives light to the eyes, warmth to the 
touch, fertility to the earth, and growth to plants. 
The same luminary constitutes the course of 
time, governs the motions of the stars, performs 
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the circuit of the heavens, imparts beauty to the 
earth, and displays the power of God to all: 
and all this he performs by the sole and unaided 
force.of his own nature. In like manner fire 
has the property of refining gold, and fusing 
lead, of dissolving wax, of ‘parching clay, and 
consuming wood ; producing these varied 
effects by one and the same burning power. 16 
So also the Supreme Word of God, per- 
vading all things, everywhere existent, every- 
where present in heaven and earth, governs and 
directs the visible and invisible creation, the sun, 
the heaven, and the universe itself, with an 
energy inexplicable in its nature, irresistible in 
its effects. Irom him, as from an everlasting 
fountain, the sun, the moon, and stars reccive 
their light: and he forever rules that heaven 
which he has framed as the fitting emblem of his 
own greatness. ‘Vhe angelic and spiritual powers, 
the incorporeal and intelligent beings which 
exist beyond the sphere of heaven and earth, 
are filled by him with light and life, with wisdom 
and virtue, with all that is great and good, from 
his own peculiar treasures. Ouce more, with 
one and the same creative skill, he ceases not 
to furnish the elements with substance, to regu- 
late the union and combinations, the forms and 
figures, and the innumerable qualities of organ- 
ized bodies ; preserving the varied distinctions 
of animal and vegetable life, of the rational and 
the brute creation ; and supplying all things to 
all with equal power: thus proving himself the 
Author, not indeed of the seven-stringed lyre," 
but of that system of perfect harmony which is 
the workmanship of the One world-creating 
Word.” 


CHAPTER. XIII: 


AND now let us proceed to explain the 1 
reasons for which this mighty Word of God 
descended to dwell with men. Our ignorant 
and foolish race, incapable of comprehending 
him who is the Lord of heaven and earth, pro- 
ceeding from his Father’s Deity as from the 
supreme fountain, ever present throughout the 
world, and evincing by the clearest proofs his 
providential care for the interests of man; have 
ascribed the adorable title of Deity to the sun, 
and moon, the heaven and the stars of heaven. 
Nor did they stop here, but deified the earth 
itself, its products, and the various substances 
by which animal life is sustained, and devised 


! [In reference, singularly enough, to the illustration of the lyre 


in i preceding, chapter. = /irw, | 
Tt is idle to treat as philosoy shic ally or theologically unworthy 
of Bie ration a system of thought so defnitely united, and with 


such Scriptural basis as the above. It may not be profound or 


original, but is definite and clear, 
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images of Ceres, of Proserpine, of Bacchus, 
2 and many such as these. Nay, they shrank 
not from giving the name of gods to the 


very conceptions of their own minds, and the | 


speech by which those conceptions are ex- 
pressed ; calling the mind itself Minerva, and 
language Mercury,’ and affixing the names of 
Mnemosyne and the Muses to those faculties by 
means of which science is acquired. Nor was 
even this enough: advancing still more rapidly 
in the career of impiety and folly, they deified 
their own evil passions, which it behoov ‘ed them 
to regard with aversion, or restrain by the prin- 
ciples of self-control. ‘Their very lust and pas- 
sion and impure disease of soul, the members 
of the body which tempt to obscenity, and even 
the very uncontrol® in shameful pleasure, they 

described under the titles of Cupid, Pria- 
38 pus, Venus,‘ and other kindred terms. Nor 

did they stop even here. Degrading their 
thoughts of God to this corporeal and mortal 
life, they deified their fellow-men, conferring the 
names of gods and heroes on those who had 
experienced the common lot of all, and vainly 
imagining that the Divine and imperishable Hs- 
sence could frequent the tombs and monuments 
of the dead. Nay, more than this: they paid 


divine honors to animals of various species, and 


to the most noxious reptiles: they felled trees, 
and excavated rocks; they provided themselves 
with brass, and iron, and other metals, of which 
they fashioned resemblances of the male and 
female human form, of beasts, and creeping 


things ; and these they made the objects of 


4 their worship. Nor did this suffice. To 

the evil spirits themselves which lurked 
within their statues, or lay concealed in secret 
and dark recesses, eager to drink their libations, 
and inhale the odor of their sacrifices, they as- 
cribed the same divine honors. Once more, 
they endeavored to secure the familiar aid of 
these spirits, and the unseen powers which move 
through the tracts of air, by charms of forbidden 
magic,.and the compulsion of unhallowed songs 
and incantations. Again, different nations have 
adopted different persons as objects of their wor- 
ship. The Greeks have rendered to Bacchus, 
Hercules, Aésculapius, Apollo, and others who 
were mortal men, the titles of gods and heroes. 
The Egyptians have deified Horus and Isis, Osi- 
ris, and other mortals such as these. And _ thus 
they who boast of the wondrous skill whereby 
they have discovered geometry, astronomy, and 
the science of number, know not, wise as they 
are in their own conceit, nor understand how to 
estimate the measure of the power of God, or cal- 


1 “Of Demeter, of Cora, of Dionysius.” 
2 SCAthene .)2 | sebermes: 

8 The word used here, axpareca, is the opposite of the famous 
philosophical word for se If- control, — €yxpareca, 


4“ Eros, Priapus, Aphrodite,” 


culate his exceeding greatness above the na- 

ture of irrational and mortal beings. IIence 5 
they shrank not from applying the name of 
gods to the most hideous of the brute creation, 
to venomous reptiles and savage beasts. The 
Pheenicians deified Melcatharus, Usorus,® and 
others; mere mortals, and with little claim to 
honor: the Arabians, Dusaris® and Obodas: the 
Getex, Zamolxis: the Cicilians, Mopsus: and the 
ag hebans, Amphiaraus :‘ in short, each nation has 
adopted its own peculiar deities, differing in no 
respect from their fellow-mortals being simply 
and truly men. Again, the Deane with one 
consent, the Pheenicians, the Greeks, nay, every 
nation beneath the sun, have united in worship- 
ing the very parts and elements of the world, 
and even the produce of the ground itself. 
And, which is most surprising, though acknowl- 
edging the adulterous, unnatural, and licentious 
crimes of their deities, they have not only filled 
every city, and village, and district with tem- 
ples, shrines, and statues in their honor, but 
have followed their evil example to the ruin 

of their own souls. We hear of gods and 6 
the sons of gods described by them as 
heroes and good genii, titles entirely op posed to 
truth, honors utterly at variance with the quali- 
ties they are intended to exalt. It is as if one 
who desired to point out the sun and the lumi- 
narics of heaven, instead of directing his gaze 
thitherward, should grope with his hands on the 
ground, and search for the celestial powers in 
the mud and mire. Even so mankind, deceived 
by their own folly and the craft of evil spirits, 
have believed that the Divine and spiritual Es- 
sence which is far above heaven and earth could 
be compatible with the birth, the affections, and 
death, of mortal bodies here below. ‘To sucha 
pitch of madness did they proceed, as to sacri- 
fice the dearest objects of their affection to their 
gods, regardless of all natural ties, and urged by 
frenzied feeling to slay their only and best 
beloved ‘children. For what can be a 7 
ereater proof of madness, than to offer 
human sacrifice, to pollute every city, and even 
their own houses, with kindred blood? Do not 
the Greeks themselves attest this, and is not all 
history filled with records of the same impiety ? 
The Phcenicians devoted their best beloved and 
only children as an annual sacrifice to Saturn. 
The Rhodians, on the sixth day of the month 
Metageitnion,* offered human victims to the 
same god. At Salamis, a man was pursued in 


5 Ttis probab ly that  Melkathros”’ and ‘ Usous ” referred to in 
the se p. Avang. 1. 10 (ed. Gatsford, Oxon. 1843, 1. Pp. 77: and 84). 
he same passage may be found with English tanslation in Cory’s 
Ancient hraguents, Lond. 1832, p. 6-7, 13. 
6 6 Dus: iris Was, iis said, equivalent to Bacchus. 
All the above names, excepting those spec ially noted, may be 
fauad in Siuith, Dees. of Greek and Roman Bi rg and Mythol. 
* Corresponding nearly to our August. Key. Calendartieut, in 
Smith, Met. Gr, and KR. Ant, py 223, 
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602 CONS 


TANTINE: 


the temple of Minerva Agraulis and Diomede, 


compelled to run thrice round the altar, after- | 


wards pierced with a lance by the priest, and 
consumed as a burnt offering on the blazing 
pile. In Egypt, human sacrifice was most abun- 
dant. At Heliopolis three victims were daily 


offered to Juno, for whom king Amoses, im- | 


pressed with the atrocity of the practice, com- 
manded the substitution of an equal number of 
waxen figures. In Chios, and again in Tenedos, 
a man was slain and offered up to Omadian 
Bacchus. At Sparta they immolated human 
beings to Mars. In Crete they did likewise, offer- 
ing human sacrifices to Saturn. In Laodicea of 
Syria a virgin was yearly slain in honor of Min- 
erva, for whom a hart is now the substitute. 
The Libyans and Carthaginians appeased. their 
gods with human victims. The Dumateni of 
Arabia buried a boy annually beneath the altar. 
History informs us that the Greeks without 
exception, the Vhracians also, and Scythians, 
were accustomed to human sacrifice before they 
marched forth to battle. 
the immolation of the virgin children of I.eus,” 
and the daughter of rechtheus."”) Who knows 
not that at this day a human victim is offered in 


Rome itself at the festival of Jupiter Lati- | 
And these facts are confirmed by the | 
testimony of the most approved philoso- 


8 aris? 
phers. Diodorus, the epitomizer of libraries,” 
affirms that two hundred of 
were sacrificed to Saturn by the Libyan people, 
and that three hundred more were voluntarily 
offered by their own parents. 
compiler of Roman history,'* expressly says that 
Jupiter and Apollo demanded human sacrifices 
of the so-called Aborigines, in Italy. He relates 
that on this demand they offered a proportion 
of all their produce to the gods; but that, be- 
cause of their refusal to slay human victims, they 
became involved in manifold calamities, from 
which they could obtain no release until they 
had decimated themselves, a sacrifice of life 
which proved the desolation of their country. 


Such and so great were the evils which of | 


9 old afflicted the whole human race. Nor 

was this the full extent of their misery: 
they groaned beneath the pressure of other evils 
equally numerous and irremediable. <All nations, 
whether civilized or barbarous, throughout the 
world, as if actuated by a demoniac frenzy, were 
infected with sedition as with some fierce and 


9 [Leus is said to have offered his three dang rhters, Phasithea, 
Theope, and Mubule; the oracle at fey having declared that the 
relief of the ay from famine could only be effected by the shedding 


of the blood of his daughters by one of the citizens. — fag 

Ww [Alluding to the sac rifice of his daughter Chthonta by Frech- 
theus, son of Pantion: the Athentans I: ett been promised victory, 
by the oracle, over the E leusint ws and their ‘Phracian allies, on. the 
condition of the death of a daughter of Erechtheus. — Fee] 


1 Diodorus Siculus, whose work is mentioned clse where (Prep. 
Evang. 1, 6, ed. Gaisford, p. 4o) as a ‘historical library.” 
28 Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


the noblest youths | 


Dionysius, the | 


asunder ; 


i vided 


| licentiousness of every kind. 
rT . i! 
The Athenians record 


ithe nature or 


lon, their aged men ; 


terrible disease : insomuch that the human family 
was irreconcilably divided against itself; the 
great system of society was distracted and torn 
and in every corner of the earth men 
stood opposed to each other, and strove with 
fierce contention on questions of law and 

government, Nay, more than this: with pas- 10 
sions aroused to fury, they engaged in mutual 

Conflicts, so frequent that their lives were passed 
as it were in uninterrupted warfare. None could 
potlertae a journey except as prepared to 
encounter an enemy: in the very country and 
villages the rustics girded on the sword, pro- 
themselves with armor rather than with 
the implements of rural labor, and deemed it a 
noble exploit to plunder and enslave any 

who belonged to a neighboring state. Nay, 11 
more than this: from the fables they had 

themselves devised respecting their own deities, 
they deduced occasions for a vile and abandoned 
life, and wrought the ruin of body and soul by 
Not content with 
this, they even overstepped the bounds which 
nature had defined, and together committed in- 
credible and nameless crimes, “men with men 
(in the words of the sacred writer) working un- 
scemliness, and receiving in themselves that 
recompense of their error which was duc.” 

Nor did they stop even here; but per- 12 
verted their natural thoughts of God, and 

denied that the course of this world was directed 
by his providential care, ascribing the existence 
and constitution of all things to the blind oper- 
ation of chance, or the necessity of fate. 

Once more: believing that soul and bedy 18 
were alike dissolved by death, they led a 

brutish life, unworthy of the name: careless of 
existence of the soul, they dreaded 
not the tribunal of Divine justice, expected no 
reward of virtue, nor thought of chastise- 

ment as the penalty of an evil life. Hence 14 


| it was that whole nations, a prey to wicked- 


ness in all its forms, were wasted by the effects 
of their own brutality: some living in the prac- 
tice of most vile and lawless incest with mothers, 
others with sisters, and others again corrupting 
their own daughters. Some were found who 
slew their confiding guests; others who fed on 
human flesh; some strangled, and then feasted 
others threw them alive to 
dogs. The time would fail me were I to attempt 
to describe the multifarious symptoms of the 


inveterate malady which had asserted its 
dominion over the whole human race. 
Such, and numberless others like these, 15 


were the prevailing evils, on account of 

which the gracious Word of God, full of com- 
passion for his human flock, had long since, by 
the ministry of his prophets, and earlier still, as 
well as later, by that of men distinguished by 
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THE ORATION 


OF KUSHEBIUS: 603 


pious devotion to God, invited those thus des- 
perately afflicted to their own cure; and had, 
by means of laws, exhortations, and doctrines 
of every kind, proclaimed to man the principles 
and elements of true godliness. But when for 
mankind, distracted and torn as [ have said, not 
indeed by wolves and savage beasts, but by ruth- 
less and soul-destroying spirits of evil, human 
power no longer sufficed, but a help was needed 
superior to that of man; then it was that the 
Word of God, obedient to his all-gracious 
Father’s will, at Iength himself appeared, and 
most willingly made his abode amongst us. 
16 The causes of his advent [ have already de- 
scribed, induced by which he condescended 
to the society of man; not in his wonted form 
and manner, for he is incorporeal, and present 
everywhere throughout the world, proving by 
his agency both in heaven and earth the great- 
ness of his almighty power, but in a character 
new and hitherto unknown. Assuming a mortal 
body, he deigned to associate and converse 
with men; desiring, through the medium of 
their own likeness, to save our mortal race. | 


(CHAP REx Ve 


1 AnD now let us explain the cause for which 

the incorporeal Word of God assumed. this 
mortal body as a medium of intercourse with 
man. How, indeed, else than in human forin, 
could that Divine and impalpable, that imma- 
terial and invisible Hssence manifest itself to 
those who sought for God in created and earthly 
objects, unable or unwilling otherwise to dis- 

cern the Author and Maker of all things? 
2 Asa fitting means, therefore, of communi- 

cation with mankind, he assumed a mortal 
body, as that with which they were themselves 
familiar; for like, it is proverbially said, loves 
its like. To those, then, whose affections were 
engaged by visible objects, who looked for gods 
in statues and lifeless images, who imagined the 
Deity to consist in material and corporeal sub- 


stance, nay, who conferred on men the title of| 


divinity, the Word of God presented him- 
3 self in this form. Hence he procured for 

himself this body as a thrice-hallowed tem- 
ple, asensible habitation of an intellectual power ; 
a noble and most holy form, of far higher worth 
than any lifeless statue. ‘The material and sense- 
less image, fashioned by base mechanic hands, 
of brass or iron, of gold or ivory, wood or stone, 
may be a fitting abode for evil spirits: but that 
Divine form, wrought by the power of heavenly 
wisdom, was possessed of life and spiritual 
being ; a form animated by every excellence, 


- the dwelling-place of the Word of God, 
4 a holy temple of the holy God. Thus 


the indwelling Word! conversed with and was 
known to men, as kindred with themselves ; 
yet yielded not to passions such as theirs, nor 
owned, as the natural soul, subjection to the 
body. He parted not with aught of his intrin- 
sic greatness, nor changed his proper Deity. 
l’or as the all-pervading radiance of the sun 
receives no stain from contact with dead and 
impure bodies; much less can the incorporeal 
power of the Word of God be injured in its 
essential purity, or part with any of its greatness, 
from spiritual contact with a human body. 

Thus, [ say, did our common Saviour prove 5 
himself the benefactor and preserver of all, 

displaying his wisdom through the instrumen- 
tality of his human nature, even as a musician 
uses the lyre to evince his skill. The Grecian 
myth tells us that Orpheus had power to charm 
ferocious beasts, and tame their savage spirit, 
by striking the chords of his instrument with a 
master hand: and this story is celebrated by 
the Greeks, and generally believed, that an un- 
conscious instrument could subdue the untamed 
brute, and draw the trees from their places, 
in obedience to its melodious power. But he 
who is the author of perfect harmony, the all- 
wise Word of God, desiring to apply every 
remedy to the manifold diseases of the souls 
of men, employed that human nature which is 
the workmanship of his own wisdom, as an 
instrument by the melodious strains of which 
he soothed, not indeed the brute creation, but 
savages endued with reason; healing each furi- 
ous temper, each fierce and angry passion of 
the soul, both in civilized and barbarous nations, 
by the remedial power of his Divine doctrine. 
Like a physician of perfect skill, he met the 
diseases of their souls who sought for God in 
nature and in bodies, by a fitting and kindred 
remedy, and showed them God in human 

form. And then, with no less care for the 6 
body than the soul, he presented before 

the eyes of men wonders and signs, as proofs 
of his livine power, at the same time instilling 
into their ears of flesh the doctrines which he 
himself uttered with a corporeal tongue. In 
short, he performed all his works through the 
medium of that body which he had assumed for 
the sake of those who else were incapable 

of apprehending his Divine nature. In all 7 
this he was the servant of his Father’s 

will, himself remaining still the same as when 
with the Father; unchanged in essence, unim- 
paired in nature, unfettered by the trammels of 
mortal flesh, nor hindered by his abode in a 
human body from being elsewhere present.’ 


1 All these various conceptions of the Word are strictly Diblical: 
(1) The Word the only revealer of the Father, who otherwise could 
not be known; (2) The human body the temple of God; (3) The 
indwelling Word, } 
s This ought to relieve Eusebius from any charge of Arianism in 
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8 Nay, at the very time of his intercourse 

with men, he was pervading all things, was 
’ with and in the Father, and even then was car- 
ing for all things both in heaven and earth. 
Nor was he precluded, as we are, from being 
present everywhere, or from the continued exer- 
cise of his Divine power. He gave of his own 
to man, but received nothing in return: he 
imparted of his Divine power to mortality, but 

derived no accession from mortality itself. 
9 Hence his human birth to him brought no 

defilement ; nor could his impassible Is- 
sence suffer at the dissolution of his mortal 
body. Tor let us suppose a lyre to receive an 
accidental injury, or its chord to be broken; it 
does not follow that the performer on it suffers : 
nor, if a wise man’s body undergo punishment, 
can we fairly assert that his wisdom, or the 

soul within him, are maimed or burned. 
10 Far less can we affirm that the inherent 

power of the Word sustained any detriment 
from his bodily passion, any more than, as in 
the instance we have already used, the solar 
rays which are shot from heaven to earth con- 
tract defilement, though in contact with mire 
and pollution of every kind. We may, indeed, 
assert that these things partake of the radiance 
of the light, but not that the light is contami- 

nated, or the sun defiled, by this contact 
11 with other bodies. And indeed these things 

are themselves not contrary to nature; but 
the Saviour, the incorporeal Word of God, being 
Life and spiritual Light itself, whatever he touches 
with Divine and incorporeal power must of ne- 


cessity become endued with the intelligence of 


light and life. Thus, if he touch a body, it be- 
comes enlightened and sanctified, is at once 
delivered from all disease, infirmity, and sufler- 
* ing, and that which before was lacking is 
12 supplied by a portion of his fullness. And 

such was the tenor of his life on earth ; now 
proving the sympathies of his human nature with 
our own, and now revealing himself as the Word 
of God: wondrous and mighty in his works as 
God ; foretelling the events of the far distant 
future ; declaring in every act, by signs, and 
wonders, and supernatural powers, that Word 
whose presence was so little known ; and finally, 
by his Divine teaching, inviting the souls of men 
to prepare for those mansions which are above 
the heavens. 


CHAPTER XV, 


1 “WHAT now remains, but to account for 
those which are the crowning facts of all; 
I mean his death, so far and widely known, the 


this relation, however “dangerous” the ground he has trodden on 
may be, 


manner of his passion, and the mighty miracle 
of his resurrection after death: and then to es- 
tablish the truth of these events by the clearest 
testimonies? For the reasons detailed 

above he used the instrumentality of a 2 
mortal body, as a figure becoming his 

Divine majesty, and like a mighty sovereign 
employed it as his interpreter in his intercourse 
with men, performing all things consistently 
with his own Divine power. Supposing, then, 
at the end of his sojourn among men, he had 
by any other means suddenly withdrawn himself 
from their sight, and, secretly removing that in- 
terpreter of himself, the form which he had 
assumed, had hastened to flee from death, and 
afterwards by his own act had consigned his 
mortal body to corruption and_ dissolution: 
doubtless in such a case he would have been 
deemed a mere phantom by all. Nor would 
he have acted in a manner worthy of himself, 
had he who is Life, the Word, and the Power of 
God, abandoned this interpreter of himself 

to corruption and death. Nor, again, would 3 
his warfare with the spirits of evil have re- 

ceived its consummation by conflict with the 
power of death. ‘The place of his retirement 
must have remained unknown; nor would his 
existence have been believed by those who had 
not seen him for themselves. No proof would 
have been given that he was superior to death ; 
nor would he have delivered mortality from 
the law of its natural infirmity. His name 
had never been heard throughout the world ; 
nor,could he have inspired his disciples with 
contempt of death, or encouraged those who 
embraced his doctrine to hope for the enjoy- 
ment of a future life with God. Nor would he 
have fulfilled the assurances of his own prom- 
ise, nor have accomplished the predictions of 
the prophets concerning himself. Nor would 
he have undergone the Jast conflict of all; for 
this was to be the struggle with the power 

of death. For all these reasons, then, and 4 
inasmuch as it was necessary that the mortal 

body which had rendered such service to the 
Divine Word should meet with an end worthy 
its sacred occupant, the manner of his death 
was ordained accordingly. Jor since but two 
alternatives remained: cither to consign his body 
entirely to corruption, and so to bring the scene 
of life to a dishonored close, or else to prove 
himself victorious over death, and render mor- 
tality immortal by the act of Divine power; the 
former of these alternatives would have con- 
travened his own promise. Tor as it is not the 
property of fire to cool, nor of light to darken, 


no more is it compatible with life, to deprive of 


life, or with Divine intelligence, to act in a man- 
ner contrary to reason. V’or how would it be 
consistent,with reason, that he who had promised 
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life to others, should permit his own body, the 
form which he had chosen, to perish beneath 
the power of corruption? ‘That he who had 
inspired his disciples with hopes of immortality, 

should yield this exponent of his Divine 
5 counsels to be destroyed by death? The 

second alternative was therefore needful: 
I mean, that he should assert his dominion 
over the power of death. But how? should this 
be a furtive and secret act, or openly performed 
and in the sight of all? So mighty an achieve- 
ment, had it remained unknown and unrevealed, 
must have failed of its effect as regards the inter- 
ests of men; whereas the same event, if openly 
declared and understood, would, from its won- 
drous character, redound to the common benefit 
of all. With reason, therefore, since it was 
needful to prove his body victorious over death, 
and that not secretly but before the eyes of men, 
he shrank not from the trial, for this indeed 
would have argued fear, and a sense of inferiority 
to the power of death, but maintained that con- 
flict with the enemy which has rendered mortal- 
ity immortal; a conflict undertaken for the 

life, the immortality, the salvation of all. 
6 Suppose one desired to show us that a ves- 

sel could resist the force of fire ; how could 
he better prove the fact than by casting it into 
the furnace and thence withdrawing it entire and 
unconsumed? Even thus the Word of God, 
who is the source of life to all, desiring to prove 
the triumph of that body over death which he 
had assumed for man’s salvation, and to make 
this body partake his own life and immortality, 
pursued a course consistent with this object. 
Leaving his body for a little while,' and deliver- 
ing it up to death in proof of its mortal nature, 
he soon redeemed it from death, in vindication 
of that Divine power whereby he has manifested 

the immortality which he has promised to 
7 beutterly beyond the sphere of death. The 

reason of this is clear. It was needful that 
his disciples should receive ocular proof of the 
certainty of that resurrection on which he had 
taught them to rest their hopes as a motive for 
rising superior to the fear of death. It was 
indeed most needful that they who purposed to 
pursue a life of godliness should receive a clear 
impression of this essential truth: more needful 
still for those who were destined to declare his 
name in all the world, and to communicate to 

mankind that knowledge of God which he 
8 had before ordained for all nations. For |i 

such the strongest conviction of a future life 
was necessary, that they might be able with 
fearless and unshrinking zeal to maintain the 
conflict with Gentile and polytheistic error: a 
conflict the dangers of which they would never 


1 [These ports (as Vic ale sius otis © ie need not bbe too rigidly in- 
terpreted, — Hay} 


ie been prepared to meet, except as habit- 
uated to the contempt of death. Accordingly, 
in arming his disciples against the power of this 
last enemy, he delivered not his doctrines in 
mere verbal precepts, nor attempted to prove 
the soul’s immortality, by persuasive and prob- 
able arguments ; but displayed to them in his 

own person a real victory over death. Such 9 
was the first and greatest reason of our 
Saviour’s con.ict with the power of death, where- 
by he proved to his disciples the nothingness of 
that which is the terror of all mankind, and 
afforded a visible evidence of the reality of that 
life which he had promised; presenting as it 
were a first-fruit of our common hope, of future 
life and immortality in the presence otf God. 

‘Yhe second cause of his resurrection was, 10 
that the Divine power might be manifested 
which dwelt in his mortal body. Mankind had 
heretofore conferred Divine honors on men who 
had yielded to the power of death, and had 
given the titles of gods and heroes to mortals 
like themselves. Jor this reason, therefore, the 
Word of God evinced his gracious character, 
and proved to man his own superiority over 
death, recalling his mortal body to a second life, 
displaying an immortal triumph over death in 
the eyes of all, and teaching them to acknowledge 
the Author of such a victory to be the only 

imue God, even in death itself. I may 11 
allege yet a third cause of the Saviour’s 
death. He was the victim offered to the Supreme 
Sovereign of the universe for the whole human 
race: a victim consecrated for the need of the 
human race, and for the overthrow of the errors 
of demon worship. For as soon as the one holy 
and mighty sacrifice, the sacred body of our 
Saviour, had been slain one TBETIAY, WHO) WKY EUS. Fah 
ransom for all nations, heretofore involved in 
the guilt of impious superstition, thenceforward 
the power of impure and unholy spirits was 
utterly abolished, and every earth-born and 
delusive error was at once weakened and 
destroyed. ‘hus, then, this salutary victim 12 
taken from among themselves, I mean the 
mortal body of the Word, was offered on behalf 
of the common race of men. ‘This was that 
sacrifice delivered up to death, of which the sa- 
cred oracles speak: ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.”* And 
again,’ as follows: “He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter r, and as a lamb before the shearer 
is dumb.” ‘They declare also the cause, saying : 
“He bears our sins, and is pained for us: yet 
we accounted him to be in trouble, and in suller- 
ing, and in afiliction. But he was wounded on 
account of our sins, and bruised because of our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was 
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CONSLANTINE 


upon him ; avd by his bruises we were healed. 

All we as sheep have gone astray; every one 

has gone astray in this way; and the Lord gave 
him up for our sins.’’® 


13 Such were the causes which led to the 
offering of the human body of the Word of 
God. But forasmuch as he was the great high 


priest, consecrated to the Supreme Lord and 
King, and therefore more than a victim, the 
Word, the Power, and the Wisdom of God; 
he soon recalled his body from the grasp of 
death, presented it to his Father as the first-fruit 
of our common salvation, and raised this trophy, 
a proof at once of his victory over death and 
Satan, and of the abolition of human sacrifices, 
for the blessing of all mankind. 


CHAPTER« XVI: 
1 AND now the time is come for us to pro- 


ceed to the demonstration of these things ; 
if indeed such truths require demonstration, and 
if the aid of testimony be needful to confirm the 
certainty of palpable facts. Such testimony, 
however, shall be here given; and let it be 

received with an attentive and gracious ear. 
2 Of old the nations of the earth, the entire 

human race, were variously distributed into 
provincial, national, and local governments,! 
subject to kingdoms and principalities of many 
kinds. The consequences of this variety were 
war and strife, depopulation and captivity, which 
raged in country and city with unceasing fury. 
Hence, too, the countless subjects of history, 
adulteries, and rapes of women ; hence the woes 

of ‘Troy, and the ancient tragedies, so known 
3 among all peoples. ‘The origin of these 

may justly be ascribed to the delusion of 
polytheistic error, But when that instrument of 
our redemption, the thrice holy body of Christ, 
which proved itself superior to all Satanic fraud, 
and free from evil both in word and deed, was 
raised, at once for the abolition of ancient evils, 
and in token of his victory over the powers of 
darkness ; the energy of these evil spirits was at 
once destroyed. ‘The manifold forms of gov- 
ernment, the tyrannies and republics, the siege 
of cities, and devastation of countries caused 

thereby, were now no more, and one God 
4 was proclaimed to all mankind. At the 

same time one universal power, the Roman 
empire, arose and flourished, while the enduring 
and implacable hatred of nation against nation 
was now removed: and as the knowledge of 


3 [Isaiah lili. 4, 5,6, 7. Septuag int, English translation, p. 728. 
—Bay,] P. $9 of the Bagster ed., 1579. “Though the first reasons 
make one feel as if the author had been in d: wiger of slighting the 
atoning work of the Word, he here very clearly comes up, as usual, 
to the Biblical position. 

1 Wparchies, ethnarchies, and toparchies, 


one God, and one way of religion and salvation, 
even the “doctrine of Christ, was made known to 
all mankind; so at the self. same period, the 
entire dominion of the Koman empire being 
vested in-a single sovereign, profound peace 
reigned throughout the wor ld. And_ thus, by 
the express appointment of the same God, two 
roots of blessing, the Roman empire, and the 
doctrine of Christian piety, sprang up to- 

gether for the benefit of men. For before 5 
this time the various countries of the world, 

as Syria, Asia, Macedonia, Egypt, and Arabia, 
had been severally subject to different rulers. 
‘The Jewish people, again, had established their 
dominion in the land of Palestine. And these 
nations, in every village, city, and district, actu- 
ated by some insane spirit, were engaged in 
incessant and murderous war and conflict. But 
two mighty powers, starting from the same point, 
the Roman empire, which henceforth was 
swayed by a single sovereign, and the Chris- 
tian religion, subdued and reconciled these 

contending elements. Our Saviour’s mighty — 6 
power destroyed at once the many govern- 

ments and the many gods of the powers of 
darkness, and proclaimed to all men, both rude 
and civilized, to the extremities of the earth, the 


sole sovereignty of God himself. Meantime 
the Roman empire, the causes of multiplied 
governments being thus removed, effected an 


easy conquest of those which yet remained ; its 
object being to unite all nations in one harmo- 
nious whole ; an object in great measure already 
secured, and destined to be still more perfectly 
attained, even to the final conquest of the ends 
of the habitable world, by means of the salutary 
doctrine, and through the aid of that Divine 
power which facilitates and smooths its way. 

And surely this must appear a wondrous 7 
fact to those who will examine the question 

in the love of truth, and desire not to cayil at 
these blessings. The falsehood of demon super- 
stition was convicted: the inveterate strife and 
mutual hatred of the nations was removed: at 
the same time One God, and the knowledge of 
that God, were proclaimed to all: one universal 
empire prevailed ; and the whole human race, 
subdued by the controlling power of peace and 
concord, received one another as brethren, and 
responded to the feelings of their common 
nature. Hence, as children of one God and 
lather, and owning true religion as their com- 
mon mother, they saluted and welcomed each 
other with words of peace. Thus the whole 
world appeared like one well-ordered and united 
family: each one might journey unhindered as 
far as and whithersoever he pleased: men might 


2 This is a fair appeal, ap phic: able to his present hearers. It at 
least was true of Constantine’s reign, that it produced a state of rela- 
tive peace and prosperity. 
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securely travel from West to East, and from 
East to West, as to their own native country: in 
short, the ancient oracles and predictions of the 
prophets were fulfilled, more numerous than we 
can at present cite, and those especially which 
speak as follows concerning the saving Word. 
“He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth.” And 
again, “In his days shall righteousness spring 
up; and abundance of peace.” “And _ they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into sickles: and nation shall not 

take up sword against nation, neither shall 
8 they learn to war any more,’’* These 

words, predicted ages before in the Hebrew 
tongue, have received in our own day a visible 
fulfillment, by which the testimonies of the 
ancient oracles are clearly confirmed. And 
now, if thou still desire more ample proof, re- 
ceive it, not in words, but from the facts them- 
selves. Open the eyes of thine understanding ; 
expand the gates of thought ; pause awhile, and 
consider; inquire of thyself as though thou 
wert another, and thus diligently examine the 
nature of the case. What king or prince in any 
age of the world, what philosopher, legislator, 
or prophet, in civilized or barbarous lands, has 
attained so great a height of excellence, I say 
not after death, but while living still, and full 
of mighty power, as to fill the ears and tongues 
of all mankind with the praises of his name? 
Surely none save our only Saviour has done 
this, when, after his victory over death, he spoke 
the word to his followers, and fulfilled it by the 
event, saying to them, “Go ye, and make disci- 
ples of all nations in my name.”* He it was 
who gave the distinct assurance, that his gospel 
must be preached in all the world for a testi- 
mony to all nations, and immediately verified 

his word: for within a little time the world 
9 itself was filled with his doctrine. Hovw, 

then, will those who caviled at the com- 


mencement of my speech be able to reply to} 


this? For surely the force of ocular testimony 
is superior to any verbal argument. Who else 
than he, with an invisible and yet potent hand, 
has driven from human society like savage 
beasts that ever noxious and destructive tribe 
of evil spirits who of old had made all nations 


their prey, and by the motions of their images | 


had practiced many a delusion among men? 
Who else, beside our Saviour, by the invocation 
of his name, and by unfeigned prayer addressed 
through him to the Supreme God, has given 
power to banish from the world the remnant of 


3 [Psalm Ixxi. 7, 8; Isaiah ii. 4. Septuagint. — Bag.] Psalm 
Ixxit,, English version. 

4 Matt. xxvitt, 19. There is an interesting various reading here, 
where Busebius, with B. as against Aleph, adds something; but 
where B. and others have ov, and D, and others have vuv, Kuse- 
bius has your. 


those wicked spirits to those who with genuine 
and sincere obedience pursue the course of life 
and conduct which he has himself prescribed ? 
Who else but our Saviour has taught his fol- 
lowers to offer those bloodless and reasonable 
sacrifices which are performed by prayer 

and the secret worship of God? Hence is 10 
it that throughout the habitable world altars 

are erected, and churches dedicated, wherein 
these spiritual and rational sacrifices are offered 
as a sacred service by every nation to the One 
Supreme God. Once more, who but he, with 
invisible and secret power, has suppressed and 
utterly abolished those bloody sacrifices which 
were, offered with fire and smoke, as well as the 
cruel and senseless immolation of human vie- 
tims; a fact which is attested by the heathen 
historians themselves? Tor it was not till after 
the publication of the Saviour’s Divine doctrine, 
about the time of Hadrian’s reign, that the 
practice of human sacrifice was universally 

abandoned. Such and so manifest are the 11 
proofs of our Saviour’s power and energy 

after death. Who then can be found of spirit 
so obdurate as to withhold his assent to the 
truth, and refuse to acknowledge his life to be 
Divine? Such deeds as I have described are 
done by the living, not the dead; and visible 
acts are to us as evidence of those which we 
cannot see. It is as it were an event of yester- 
day that an impious and godless race disturbed 
and confounded the peace of human society, 
and possessed mighty power. But these, as 
soon as life departed, lay prostrate on the earth, 
worthless as dung, breathless, motionless, bereft 
of speech, and have left neither fame nor 
memorial behind. For such is the condition 
of the dead; and he who no longer lives is 
nothing: and how can he who is nothing be 
capable of any act? But how shall his existence 
be called in question, whose active power and 
energy are greater than in those who are still 
alive? And though he be invisible to the 
natural eye, yet the discerning faculty is not in 
outward sense. We do not comprehend the 
rules of art, or the theories of science, by bodily 
sensation ; nor has any eye yet discerned the 
mind of man. Far less, then, the power of 
God: and in such cases our judgment is 

formed from apparent results. Even thus 12 
are we bound to judge of our Saviour’s in- 

visible power, and decide by its manifest effects 
whether we shall acknowledge the mighty opera- 
tions which he is even now carrying on to be 
the works of a living agent; or whether they 
shall be ascribed to one who has no existence ; 
or, lastly, whether the inquiry be not absurd and 
inconsistent in itself. lor with what reason can 
we assert the existence of one who is not? 
Since all allow that that which has no existence 
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CONSTANTINE. 


is devoid of that power, and energy, and action, 
for these are characteristics of the living, but 
the contrary is characteristic of the dead. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1 AND now the time is come for us to con- 

sider the works of our Saviour in our own 
age, and to contemplate the living operations 
of the living God. For how shall we describe 
these mighty works save as living proofs of the 
power of a living agent, who truly enjoys the 

life of God? If any one inquire the nature 
2 of these works, let him now attend. But 

recently a class of persons, impelled by 
furious zeal, and backed by equal power and 
military force, evinced their enmity against God, 
by destroying his churches, and overthrowing 
from their foundations the buildings dedicated 
to his worship. In short, in every way they 
directed their attacks against the unseen God, 
and assailed him with a thousand shafts of 

impious words. But he who is invisible 
3 avenged himself with an invisible hand. By 

the single fiat of his will his enemies were 
utterly destroyed, they who a little while before 
had been flourishing in great prosperity, exalted 
by their fellow men as worthy of divine honor, 
and blessed with a continued period of power 
and glory,' so long as they had maintained 
peace and amity with him whom they afterwards 
opposed. As soon, however, as they dared 
openly to resist his will, and to set their gods 
in array against him whom we adore ; 
ately, according to the will and power of that 
God against whom their arms were raised, they 
all received the judgment due to their audacious 


deeds. Constrained to yield and flee before 
his power, together they acknowledged his 
Divine nature, and hastened to reverse the 


measures which they had before essayed. 
4 Our Saviour, therefore, without delay erected 

trophies of this victory everywhere, and 
once more adorned the world with holy temples 
and consecrated houses of prayer; in every 
city and village, nay, throughout all countries, 
and even in barbaric wilds, ordaining the erec- 
tion of churches and sacted buildings to the 
honor of the Supreme God and Lord of all. 
Hence it is that these hallowed edifices are 
deemed worthy to bear his name, and receive 
not their appellation from men, but from the 
Lord himself, from which circumstances they 
- are called churches (or houses of the 
§ Lord). And now let him who will stand 


1 [Referring to Diocletian, and others of the persecuting em- 
perors. — Bag. ss - . 
? [Kupracov Hélavrac trav émwvumcav, The German “ Kirche, 
the Scotch ‘ Kirk,” and the English ‘* Church” are said, probably 
enough, to derive their ovigin from this Greek word. — Bag. | 


immedi- 


forth and tell us who, after so complete a 
desolation, has restored these sacred buildings 
from foundation to roof? Who, when all hope 
appeared extinct, has caused them to rise ona 
nobler scale than heretofore? And well may it 
claim our wonder, that this renovation was not 
subsequent to the death of those adversaries of 
God, but whilst the destroyers of these edifices 
were still alive ; so that the recantation of their 
evil deeds came in their own words and edicts.* 
And this: they did, not in the sunshine of pros- 
perity and ease (for then we might suppose that 
benevolence or clemency might be the e: ause), 
but at the very time that they were suffering 
under the stroke of Divine vengeance. 
Who; agaim, has been able to zetain ine 6 
obedience to his heavenly precepts, after 

sO many successive storms of persecution, nay, 
in the very crisis of «langer, so many persons 
throughout the world devoted to philosophy, 
and the service of God and those holy choirs 
of virgins who had dedicated themselves to a 
life of perpetual chastity and purity? Who 
taught them cheerfully to persevere in the exer- 
cise of protracted fasting, and to embrace a life 
of severe and consistent self-denial? Who has 
persuaded multitudes of either sex to devote 
themselves to the study of sacred things, and 
prefer to bodily nutriment that intellectual food 
which is suited to the wants of a rational soul?* 
Who has instructed barbarians and peasants, 
yea, feeble women, slaves, and children, in 
short, unnumbered multitudes of all nations, to 
live in the contempt of death; persuaded of 
the immortality of their souls, conscious that 
human actions are observed by the unerring eye 
of justice, expecting God’s award to the right- 
eous and the wicked, and therefore true to the 
practice of a just and virtuous life? For they 
could not otherwise have persevered in the 
course of godliness. Surely these are the acts 
which our Saviour, and he alone, even now per- 
forms. And now let us pass from these 
topics, and endeavor by Nunes such as. . 7 
these that follow to convince the objector’s 
obdurate understanding. Come forward, then, 
whoever thou art, and speak the words of reason : 
utter, not the thoughts of a senseless heart, but 
those of an intelligent and enlightened mind : 
speak, I say, after deep solemn converse with 
thyself. Who of the sages whose names have 
yet been known to fame, has ever been fore- 
known and proclaimed from the remotest ages, 
as our Saviour was by the prophetic oracles to 
the once divinely-favored Hebrew nation? But 


3 Compare literature on the edicts of toleration, 

1 {There is nothing which need surprise us in the praises of vir- 
ninity, monkery, and ascetivism, ina writer of the fourth century. 
The intelligent Christian will surely shrink from the thought of 
ascribing, with Eusebius, these fruitful sources of corruption to the 
Lord himself. — Bag. } 
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CF KUSEBIUS. 609 


his very birth-place, the period of his advent, 
the manner of his life, his miracles, and words, 
and mighty acts, were ‘anticipated and recorded 

in the sacred volumes of these prophets. 
8 Again, who so present an avenger of crimes 

against himself; so that, as the immediate 
consequence of their impiety, the entire Jewish 
people were scattered by an unseen power, their 
royal seat utterly removed, and their very 
temple with its holy things levelled with the 
ground? Who, like our Saviour, has uttered 
predictions at once concerning that impious 
nation and the establishment of his church 
throughout the world, and has equally verified 
both by the event? Respecting the temple of 
these wicked, men, our ysaviounm said “Your 
house is left unto you desolate’’:° and, ‘“ There 
shall not be left one stone upon another in this 
place, that shall not be thrown down.”® And 
again, of his church he says: “I will build my 

church upon a rock, and the gates of hell 
9 shall not prevail against it.”’ How won- 

drous, too, must that power be deemed 
which summoned obscure and unlettered men 
from their fisher’s trade, and made them the 
legislators and instructors of the human race! 
And how clear a demonstration of his deity do 
we find in the promise so well performed, that 
he would make them fishers of men: in the 
power and energy which he bestowed, so that 
they composed and published writings of such 
authority that they were translated into every 
civilized and barbarous language,’ were read 

and pondered by all nations, and the doc- 
10 trines contained in them accredited as the 

oracles of God! How marvelous his pre- 
dictions of the future, and the testimony whereby 
his disciples were forewarned that they should 
be brought before kings and rulers, and should 
endure the severest punishments, not indeed as 
criminals, but simply for their confession of his 
name! Or who shall adequately describe the 
power with which he prepared them thus to 
suffer with a willing mind, and enabled them, 
strong in the armor of godliness, to maintain a 

constancy of spirit indomitable in the midst 
11 of conflict? Or how shall we enough 

admire that steadfast firmness of soul which 
strengthened, not merely his immediate followers, 
but their successors also, even to our present 
age, in the joyful endurance of every infliction, 
and every form of torture, in proof of their 
devotion to the Supreme God? Again, what 
monarch has prolonged his government through 
so vast a series of ages? Who else has power 


5 Matt. xxiii. 38. 

© Matt. xxiv, 2,— apparently a paraphrase from memory. 

7 Matt. xvi. 18, 

§ The Syriac, Peschito, and passily ly the Curetonian, the old 
Latin (Itala), probably both the ‘Thebaic and Memphitic Coptic 
versions, at least, had been made at this ume, 


to make war after death, to triumph over every 
enemy, to subjugate each barbarous and civil- 
ized nation and city, and to subdue his adver- 
saries with an invisible and secret hand? 

Lastly, and chief of all, what slanderous 12 
lip shall dare to question that universal 

peace to which we have already referred, 
established by his power throughout the world ?! ! 
lor thus the mutual concord and harmony of 
all nations coincided in point of time with the 
extension of our Saviour’s doctrine and preach- 
ing in all the world: a concurrence of events 
predicted in long ages past by the prophets of 
God. The day itself would fail me, gracious 
emperor, should I attempt to exhibit in a single 
view those cogent proofs of our Saviour’s 
Divine power which even now are visible in 
their effects; for no human being, in civilized 
or barbarous nations, has ever yet exhibited 
such power of Divine virtue as our Saviour. 

But why do I speak of men, since of the 138 
beings whom all nations have deemed divine, 

none has appeared on earth with power like to 
his? If there has, let the fact now be proved. 
Come forward, ye philosophers, and tell us what 
god or hero has yet been known to fame, who 
has delivered the doctrines of eternal life and a 
heavenly ae as he has done who is our 
Saviour? Who, like him, has persuaded multi- 
tudes Phe the world to pursue the prin- 
ciples of Divine wisdom, to fix their hope on 
heaven itself, and look forward to the mansions 
there reserved for them that love God? What 
god or hero in human form has ever held his 
course from the rising to the setting sun, a 
course co-extensive as it were with the solar 
light, and irradiated mankind with the bright 
and glorious beams of his doctrine, causing 
each nation of the earth to render united wor- 
ship to the One true God? What god or hero 
yet, as he has done, has set aside all gods and 
heroes among civilized or barbarous nations ; 
has ordained that divine honors should be with- 
held from all, and claimed obedience to that 
command: and then, though singly conflicting 
with the power of all, has utterly destroyed the 
opposing hosts; victorious over the gods and 
heroes of e every age, and causing himself : alone, 
in every region of the habitable world, to be 
acknowlec Iged 1 vy all people as the only Son 

of God? Who else has commanded the 14 
nations inhabiting the continents and islands 

of this mighty globe to assemble weekly on the 
Lord’s day, and to observe it as a festival, not 
indeed for the pampering of the body, but for 
the invigoration of the soul by instruction. in 
Divine truth? What god or hero, exposed, as 
our Saviour was, to so sore a conflict, has raised 


o[' thes peace ich Christ, at his birth, bestowed on the Roman 
world (Valesius).— Say, | 
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CONSTANTINE. | 


the trophy of victory over every foe? For they 
indeed, from first to last, unceasingly assailed 
his doctrine and his people: but he who is| 
invisible, by the exercise of a secret power, has 
raised his servants and the sacred houses of their 
worship to the height of glory. 

3ut why should we still vainly aim at detail- 
ing those Divine proofs of our Saviour’s power 
which no language can worthily express ; which 
need indeed no words of ours, but themselves 
appeal in loudest tones to those whose mental 
ears are open to the truth? Surely it is a| 
strange, a wondrous fact, unparalleled in the 
annals of human life; that the blessings we have 
described should be accorded to our mortal 
race, and that he who is in truth the only, the 
eternal Son of God, should thus be visible on 
earth. 


CHAPTER. XVII. : 


Turse words of ours, however, [gracious ] 
Sovereign, may well appear superfluous in your 
ears, convinced as you are, by frequent and per- 
sonal experience, of our Saviour’s Deity ; your- 
self also, in actions still more than words, a her- 
ald of the truth to all mankind. Yourself, it may 
be, will vouchsafe at a time of leisure to relate to 
us the abundant manifestations which your Say- 
iour has accorded you of his presence, and the 
oft-repeated visions of himself which have at- 
tended you in the hours of sleep. I speak not 
of those secret suggestions which to us are un-, 
revealed: but of those principles which he has 
instilled into your own mind, and which are! 
fraught with general interest and benefit to the 
human race. You will yourself relate in worthy | 


terms the visible protection which your Divine 


shield and guardian has extended in the hour of 


battle ; the ruin of your open and secret foes ;. 
and his ready aid in time of peril. ‘Vo him you 
will ascribe relief in the midst of perplexity ; 
defence in solitude ; expedients in extremity ; 
foreknowledge of events yet future ; your fore- 
thought for the general weal; your power to in- 
vestigate uncertain questions; your conduct of 
most important enterprises; your administra- 
tion of civil affairs ;+ your military arrangements, 
and correction of abuses in all departments ; 
your ordinances respecting public right; and, 
lastly, your legislation for the common benefit 
of all. You will, it may be, also detail to us 
those particulars of his favor which are secret to 
us, but known to you alone, and treasured in 
your royal memory as in secret storehouses. 
Such, doubtless, are the reasons, and such the 
convincing proofs of your Saviour’s power, which 
caused you to raise that sacred edifice which 
presents to all, believers and unbelievers alike, 
a trophy of his victory over death, a holy temple 
of the holy God: to consecrate those noble and 
splendid monuments of immortal life and his 
heavenly kingdom: to offer memorials of our 
Almighty Saviour’s conquest which well become 
the imperial dignity of him by whom they are 
bestowed. With such memorials have you 
adorned that edifice which witnesses of eternal 
life: thus, as it were in imperial characters, as- 
cribing victory and triumph to the heavenly 
Word of God: thus proclaiming to all nations, 
with clear and unmistakable voice, in deed and 
vord, your own devout and pious confession of 
his name. 


1 Literally, Your political economies.” 
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Aaron, 373. 

Abdus of Idessa, rot. 

Abdus, the father of the preceding, 
101. 

Abgarus, Prince of Edessa, corre- 
spondence of, with Christ, 100, 
iol; healed by Vhaddeus, 101, 
104. 

Abilius, second bishop of Alexandria, 
147, 149. 

Abraham, $3, 87, 88. 

Acheeus, a judge at Cesarea, 303. 

Achillas, presbyter of Alexandria, 321. 

Achior, the Ammonite, 93. 

Acolyths, 288. 

Actium, 263. 

Acts, book of, 88, 98, 112, 113, 117, 
M22, 130, 137 los tz, 20%, 310. 


written by Luke during Paul's | 


imprisonment in Rome, 124 (and 


note 14), 273; rejected by the | 


Severians, 209; part of N. T. 
Canon, 155. 

Adam, 92; salvation of, denied by 
Tatian, 208. 

Adamantius, Origen so named, 261. 

Adauctus, a martyr, 332. 

Adiabene, 113. 

Adrianus, a martyr, 354. 

Advocate (mapaxAnrov), 213. 

Aidesius, introduces Christianity into 
Ethiopia, 105 (note 30). 

/Edesius, a martyr, 347. 

/Elia, 113 (note 7), 294, 3523 
ized, 177; library of, 268. 

/Elianus, 313. 

/Elius Adrian. See //adrian. 

/Elius Publius Julius, bishop of De- 
beltum in Thrace, 237. 

/Emilian, Roman emperor, 298 (note 
1): 

Emilianus, prefect of Egypt, 299, 301 

A‘milius  Tfrontinus, proconsul at 
Ephesus, 236, 

Africa, 286, 287, 296, 328, 356, 381, 
382. 

Africanus, Julius, on Herod, So-90, 
93; on the genealogy of Christ, 
91-94; life and wrilings of, 276, 
277; his epistle to Origen, 277; 
goes to Alexandria to see TTera- 
clas, 276; epistle of, to Aristides, 


colon- 


277. 


Agabus, the prophet, 107, 110, 234. 
Agapius, bishop of Cwsarea, 320, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, 


Alexandria, 105, 


Agapius, a martyr, 344, 347, 348. 

Agapius, a martyr, 345. 

Agathobuli, the two, 319. 

Agathonice, a martyr, 193. 

Agrapha, or extra-canonical sayings 
of Christ, 296 (note 3). 

Agrippa lI. See Herod Agrippa J, 

Agrippa II. See Slerod clyrippa LT. | 

Agrippa, Castor, 178. 

Agrippinus, bishop of Alexandria, 197, 
224. 

Albinus, procurator of Judea, 127, 143 
(note 8). 

Alburnus, an idol, 106. 

Alce, sister of the eirenarch Herod, 
Ig], 

Alcibiades, a Montanist, 218. 

Alcibiades, a Gallic witness in the 
persecution under Marcus .\ure- | 
lius, 248. 

Alcibiades, opponent of Montanism, 
234. 

Alexander, husband of Salome, 95. 

Alexander, the Alabarch, brother of 
Philo, 108. 

Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 260, 
274, 250, 201, 201, 294 (rs see} 
note 2); becomes coadjutor of | 
Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, | 


255-257, 250 (note 1); quoted, 
256, 201, 208. 

Alexander, bishop of Kome, 174, 175, 
22, 

Alexander, a Gallic witness in the 


persecution under Marcus Aure- 
lius, 216. 

Alexander, a martyr of Eumenia, 233. 

Alexander, a martyr under Decius, 
254. 

Alexander, a martyr at Cesarea under 
Valerian, 302. 


Alexander of Kgypt, a martyr under 
Maximin, 3.45. 

Alexander of Gaza, a martyr under 
Maximin, 345. ' 

Alexander, a Montanist, 236. 

Alexander of Tyre, 204 (sce note 2). 


260,270; 272, 274. 
100, 149 1755 178, 
182, 195, 197, 205, 224, 240, 24.9, 
251, 253, 254, 262, 207, 268, 271, 
72, 244, 270, 279, 299, 302, 305; 


2° 299 


» 313, 318, 319, 321, 322; 332) 


12 
334,337 347, 300; church of, 


founded by Mark, 116; library 
of, 223; school of, 225; martyrs 
oe under Decius, 253; seclition 
in, 205; pestilence in, g06) 3077; 
mutilation of Christians in, dur- 
ing the Diocletian persecution, 
332; table of bishops of, gor. 

Allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, 266 (note 1). 

Allegorists, refuted by Nepos, 308. 

Alphaeus, a martyr, 343. 

Amaseia, a city of Pontus, 386. 

Amastris, 201. 

Ambrose, friend of Origen, 264; 
gives Origen financial aid, 271, 
274. 

Ammia, a prophetess of Philadelphia, 
2a 

Ammon, martyr under Decius, 28s. 

Ammon, of Bernice, addressed by 
Dionysius, 311. 

Ammonarium, martyr under Decius, 


284. 

Ammonite. See Alchior the lmmo- 
nite. 

Ammonius, the Neo-Platonist, 265, 
266. 


Ammonius, Christian writer, 266, 267. 


; Ammonius, a martyr, 334. 


Ananias, a courier, 100, IOI. 

Ananias, a countryman, 142. 

Ananus, high priest, (o7]}, 1 ily MeNEY: 

Anatolius of Alexandria, becomes 
bishop of Laodicea, 318; con- 
duct of, during the siege of the 
Pyrucheium, 318; writings of, 


319, 320; Paschal canons of, 
319; “Institutes of, 320; death 
of, 320. 


Anchialus, 237. 

Ancient Martyrdoms, Collection of, 
190, 211, 219, 240. 

Ancyra, in Galatia, 230. 

Andrew, the Apostle, 171; labors in 
Scythia, 1323 “Acts of,” 157. 

Anea, 351. 

Aneneletus, second bishop of Rome, 
Lays 149, 2210, 

Anicetus, bishop of Rome, 182, 183, 
LO7s 07; WOO 190; e 221, 2435 
concedes the administration of 
the Eucharist to Polycarp in 
Rome, 244. 

Annas, or Ananus, the high priest, 
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Annianus, first bishop of Alexandria, 
128, 147, 149. 

Anteros, bishop of Rome, 275. 

Anthimus, bishop of Nicomedia, 327, 
_ 333: 

Antichrist, 222. 

Antilegomena (dyriAeydueva, or avti- 
AeyéoGat), 135; meaning of, as 
used by Eusebius, 155 (note 1). 

Antinoites, addressed by Alexander 
of Jerusalem, 257. 

Antinous, slave of Hadrian, 1So. 

Antioch, 104, 107, 113, 149, 165, 
197, 202,237, 240, 200, 257, 
271, 275, 251, 283, 286, 290, 291, 
294, 393) 314; 315, 317, 329; 332, 
333) 334s 343s 355, 359, 360, 305; 
heresy of Paul of Samosata in- 
troduced at, 312-316; table of 
bishops of, 402. 

Antipater, 89, 90, 92, 93. 

Antiquity of Christianity, $2 sg. 

Antiquity of the Ifebrew nation, $7. 

Antoninus (Pius), 114, 180, 182, 185, 
188, 196, 220; edict of, to the 
Common Assembly of Asia, 156; 
Eusebius’ confusion in regard to 
successors of, discussed, 390, 391. 

Antoninus (Verus), see AZarvceus Aur. 

Antoninus (Elagabalus), 268. 

Antoninus (Caracalla), 255, 208. 

Antoninus, a martyr, 350. 

Antony (Mark), $8, 93. 

Anulinus, proconsul of Africa, 
381, 353. 

Apamea, on the Maeander, 233. 

Apelles, disciple of Marcion, 
229. 

Apion, an ecclesiastical writer, 245. 

Apion, an Alexandrian grammarian 
and enemy of Jews, 10S, 144, 170. 

Apocalypse of John, 147, 171; prob- 
ably written by John the Presby- 
ter, 171; Eusebius’ view of, 155; 
part of N. T. Canon, 156. 

Apocalypse of Peter, 134, 156. 

Apolinarius, bishop of ierapolis, 
198, 203, 230; writings of, 206, 
207, 237; narrates the story of 
the “Thundering Legion,” 220, 

Apollo, 90, 92. 

Apollonia, a martyr under Decius, 
283. 

Apollonides, a eran of Theodotus 
the cobbler, 24 

Apollonius, work age against the Mon- 
tanists quoted, 235, 230. 

Apollonius, a Roman martyr, 239. 

Apollophanes, a Stoic philos sopher, 266, 

Apologists, during reign of Iladrian, 
175, ' 

Apostle, the, referring to Paul, 209. 

Apostles, successions of the, 81, 82; 
appointed by Christ, 9S; 993 
careers of, after the ascension of 
Christ, 103-105, I epistles of, 


168, 
269, 


29+ 
7? (9. 


133; first successors of, 136; 
preach to all nations, 135; 
“Teaching of the Twelve,” 


placed among the wé0o1, 156; 


which of them were married, 
161, 171. 
Apphianus, a martyr, 345, 347- 
Apsclamus, a martyr, 351. 


Aquila, companion of Paul, 121. 

Aquila, governor and judge, 251, 253. 

Aquila, companion of Dice of 
Alexandria, 301. 

Aquila of Pontus, translator of the 
Old Testament, 223, 262, 263. 

Arabia, 267, 268, 294, 

Arabian, 89. 

Arabian mountain, 285. 

Arabians, dissension ‘of, healed by 
Origen, 279. 

Arabianus, an ecclesiastical 
245. 

Archelaus, son of Ilerod the Great, 
90, 95, 96. 

Ardeban, in Mysia, 231. 

Areopagite. See Deonysius the Are- 
opaite. 

Ares, a martyr, 351. 

Arctas, king of Petra, 97. 

Aristarchus, Paul’s fellow - prisoner, 


220 


JO-" 


writer, 


23. 

Aristides, epistle to, from Africanus, 
OI, 277- 

Aristides, the apologist, 175. 

Arislion, 171, 

Aristo of Vella, 177. 

Aristobulus, king and high priest of 
the Jews, 90, 93. 

Aristobulus, a Jewish writer, 260. 

Aristobulus, Hfellenistic philosopher 
of Alexandria, 319. 

Aristotelian school, 315. 

Aristotle, admired by the Theodo- 
tians, 247. 

Arithmetic, Anatolius’ 
320. 

Arles, Synod of, summoned by Con- 
stantine, 382. 

Armenia, 291; Christianization 
362 (note 2). 

Armenians go to war with Maximin, 
362. 

Arsinoé, in Egypt, 309. 

Artaxerxes, 145, 224. 

Artemon, or Artemas, heresy of, 246; 
relation of, to Paul of Samosata, 
BUG. 

Ascalon, 89, 92, 351. 

Asclepiades, bishop of Antioch, 257, 
269, [248], 

Asclepiodotus, a disciple of Theodo- 
tus the cobbler, 247, [248]. 

Asclepius, a martyr, 351. 

Asia, 132, 136, 185, 186, 
190, 192, 205, 22 
223, 229, 230; 232; 230, 2375 235, 
241, 242, 277, 310. 

Asphaltites, Lake of, 95. 

Asterius Urbanus, 232. 

Astyrius, remarkable story in regard 
to, 304. 

Ater, martyr under Dionysius, 284. 

Atheists, Christians called, 190. 

Athenagoras, author of a lost apology, 
196 (note 3 

Athenians, 200, 206. 

Athenodorus, brother of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, 276, 303, 312. 

Athens, 135, 201, 277. 

Attalus, a Gallic witness in the perse- 
cution under Marcus Aurelius, 
BIB Zs) 210, 200. 


Institutes of, 


Ol 


187, 188 


’ 
206, 212, 219, 222, 


Attica, 321. 

Atticus, proconsul of Judea, 164. 

Atticus, bishop of Synada, 268. 

Augustus, emperor of Rome, 88, 89, 
99, 93, 90, 205. 

Aurelian, becomes emperor, 313; pe- 
titioned to adjudicate the case of 
Paul of Samosata, 316; friend- 


liness toward Christians, 316; 
plans’ to persecute Christians, 
316; death of, 316. 


Aurelius. See Jarcus Aurelius, 

Aurelius Cyrenius, a witness, 237. 

Aurelius Cyrenius, imperial official in 
Egypt, 302. 

Auses (Joshua), 85. 

Autolycus, addressed by Theophilus, 


202, 

Auxentius, a martyr, 348. 

Avercius Marcellus, addressed by 
Apolinarius, 230. 


Babylas, bishop of Antioch, 

Babylon, 90, .273. 

Bacchius, grandfather of Justin, 185. 

Bacchylides, 2017. 

Bacchylus, bishop of Corinth, 240, 241. 

Baptism, 151 (note 16); clinical, re- 
ceived by Novatus, 288; called 
“seal” (odpayis), 259; discus- 
sion regarding baptism of here- 
tics, 294-297; of the Church, 
rejected hy Novyatus, 297. 

Baptism of John, 9S. 

Barabbas, the robber, 347. 

Darcabbas, prophet invented by Basil- 
ides, 179. 

Barcocheba, leader of the Jews, 177, 
181. 

Barcoph, prophet invented by Basil- 
ides, 179. 

Bardesanes, the Syrian, works of, 209. 

Barnabas, 310; one of the Seventy, 
98, 104; called “prophet,” 107, 
110, 113; probable author of 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 134 
(note 17); epistle of, 260, 261; 
epistle of, placed among the vd@o, 
156. 

Barsabas, 99 (note 10), 172. 

Sasilica i Te B75 00. 

Basilicus, a Marcionite, 228, 

Dasilides, the Gnostic, 178; works of, 
79% 

Basilides, pupil of Origen, suffers 
martyrdoin, 253. 

Basilides, bishop in Pentapolis, ad- 
dressed by Dionysius, 311. 

Basilidians, 199. 

Benjamin, bishop of Jerusalem, 

Bernice, church of, 311. 

Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Asia, 
268; error of, 277; his concep- 
tion of Christ, 277; brought 
back to orthodoxy by Origen, 
Bers 

Berytus, now Beirut, 345. 

Besas, martyr under Decius, 284. 

Beseleel, 370, 373. 

Bethlehem, $8, 94, 95. 

Biblias, a Gallic witness in the perse- 
cution under Marcus Aurclius, 


214. 
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Bishop, among the Therapeute, 119; 
relation of, to presbyter in the 
early church, 150; only one ina 
city, 287. 

Bithynia, 132, 136, 294. 

Bithara, fortress of, 177. 

Blandina, a Gallic witness in the per- 
secution under Marcus Aurelius, 
213, 215-217. 

Blastus, schism of, at Rome, ZOO MRT: 

Bolanus, 313. 

Bostra, in Arabia, 268, 277, 312 

Brethren of the Lord, 99 (note 14). 

Brucheium. See Pyruchetune. 


Cecilianus, bishop of Carthage, 381, 
382, 353. 

Cesareay an) Cappadocia, 274, 303, 

12. 

Cesarea in Palestine, 107, 111, 163, 
240, 241, 255, 267, 205, 271, 274, 
275) 277» 294) 393) 312, 329, 334, 
343s 346 347, 345) 349 351s 3525 
= 

Cesarea Philippi, famous wonder at, 
304. 

Caiaphas, the high priest, 96, 97. 

Caius, emperor of Rome, 107, 108; 
hostility of, toward the Jews, 
109, 110; mentioned, 112, 121. 

Caius, an ecclesiastical writer, 129; 
attitude of, towards the Apoca- 
lypse, 160 (note 4); dialogue of, 
163, 208. 

Caius, bishop of Rome, 317. 

Callirhoé, a town east of the Dead 
Sea, 95: 

Callistio, addressed by Rhodo, 228. 

Callistus, bishop of Rome, 268. 

Camithus, father of Simon the high 
priest, 97. 

Candidus, an ecclesiastical writer, 245. 

Canon, of N. T. Scriptures. See /V. 
T. Canon, Of Old Testament. 
See O! 7. ‘Cazz077. 

Capito, Gentile bishop of Jerusalem, 
226. 

Cappadocia, 132, 136, 257, 274, 2 
294, 295, 303, 312, 313; 332) 3 
354: 

Caracalla, emperor of Rome, 255, 
263, 268. 

Caricus, receives letter from Serapion, 
Pay PAKS es 

Carinus becomes emperor, 316. 

Carpocrates, the Gnostic, 179. 

Carpocatians, immorality of, 114 
(note 18), 199. 

Carpus, a martyr, 193. 

Carthage, 294, 381, 382. 

Carus, emperor of Rome, 316. 

Cassianus, Gentile bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, 226. 

Cassianus, an ecclesiastical writer, 260. 

Cassius, bishop of Tyre, 244. 

Catechumens, training of, 297 
(note 3). 

Sate followers of Novatus, 286. 

Catholic Church, 3S0, 351, 353. 

Catholic epistles, 128, 261. 

Celadion, bishop of Alexandria, 184, 
197+ 

Celerinus, a Roman confessor, 287. 


Celibacy, preached by the Encratites, 
205. 

Celsus, the Epicurean, 208; work 
against, by Origen, 278. 

Cemeteries of the «Christians, 
358. 

Cephas, one of the “ Seventy,” 99. 

Cephro, in Libya, 300, 301. 

Cerdon, third bishop of Alexandria, 
149. 

Cerdon, the Gnostic, 182, 183. 

Cerinthus, the heretic, 160, 161; 
avoided and denounced by John 
the Apostle, 187; chiliasm of, 
309. 

Cheremon, the Stoic, 266. 

Cheremon, bishop of Nilus, 285. 

Cheremon, a deacon, companion of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 299, 
300, 301. 

Chiliasm, in the third century, 308 
(note 1); of Cerinthus and the 
Cerinthians, 309. 

Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse, 381. 

Christ, pre-existence and divinity of, 
S2- Shite! mame of, known 
from the beginning, ns 87; di- 
vinity of, $6; types of, 86; time 
of his appearance among men, 
88, 89; birth of, 88; genealogy 
of, 91-94; beginning of his min- 
istry, 96; testimony of John the 
Baptist, in regard to, 98; spread 
of doctrine of, 107; predictions 
of, 141; family of, 148; age of, 
150 (note 5); spoken of as God 
(Oe0A0yerra), 2473; taught to be 
God and man by IJrenxus and 
Melito, 247; denial of, an indif- 
ferent matter according to the 
Elkesites, 280; body and blood 
of, 289; worshiped as “ Very 
God,” 372; the bridegroom of 
the church, 376; dwells in the 
bishops and presbyters, 378; as 
high priest receives the sacrifices 
of his people and bears them to 
God, 378. 

Christianity, antiquity and divinity of, 
82 sq. 

Christians, origin of name, 107; ac- 
cusations against, 1580; called 
Atheists, 190; mutilations of, 
333; right of holding property 
guaranteed to them by Constan- 
tine and Licinius, 350; property 
of, restored by Constantine and 
Licinius, 350. 

Christophany, $3 (note 11). 

Chronicle of Eusebius, $2. 

Chronological Canons of Eusebius. 
See Chronicle of Fusebius, 

Chrysophora, addressed by Dionysius 
of Corinth, 202. 

Church, the bride of Christ, 376, 377. 

Church, Holy Catholic, 188, 189, 191, 
299, 313, 315- 

Churches, destruction of, under Dio- 
cletian, 324; restoration of, after 
the great persecution, 370; dedi- 
cation of, 370 sq. 

Cilicia, 291, 294, 295, 359, 351, 


352. 


593; 


Circumcision given to Abraham, 88. 

Clarus, bishop of Ptolemais, 244. 

Claudius I., emperor of Rome, 110, 
114; drives Jews out of Rome, 
2s deathsot. 22 

Claudius IL., emperor of Rome, 313. 

Claudius Apolinarius. See «lfolina- 
rius of Llierapolis. 

Clement, of Alexandria, 99, 116, 127, 
106, 225; ILlypotyposes, 104, 110, 
Is nso MOn aloes a NOE Olmon 
the Passover, 205; his Stromata, 
225, 254; speaks of Christ as 
God, 247; succeeds Pantacnus as 
principal of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, 253; gives 
chronological table extending to 
the reign of Commodus, 254; 
with Alexander of Jerusalem, 
257; writings of, 258-261. 

Clement, of Rome, third bishop of 
Church of Rome, 137, 149, 221; 
epistle of, 147, 169, 260; death 
of, 166; traditional translator of 
the Epistle to the Ilebrews, 169; 
writings falsely ascribed to, 170; 
Epistle of, to the Corinthians, 
198; read in the Corinthian 
Church in the time of Dionysius, 
201; author of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews according to some, 
273; his relation to the cpistle 
according to Origen, 273. 

Clement, consul of Rome. See /Va- 
vies Clement, 

“Clementines.” See Clement of 
Ronee. 

Cleobians. See Cleodbtus. 

Cleobius, a heretic, 199. 

Cleopatra, 88. 

Clergy, 259; exempted by Constan- 
tine from political duties, 353. 

Clopas, father of Simeon and brother 
of Joseph, 146, 163, 164, 199. 

Cnosians, inhabitants of Cnosus of 
Crete, 201. 

Cochaba, a village of Judea, 93. 

Caele-Syria, 226. 

Colluthion, 300. 

Commodus, emperor of Rome, 224, 
239, 240, 245, 254. 

Confession of faith, attitude of Nova- 
tus towards, 297 (note 3). 

Confessors, (dudAoyor), 218; ad- 
dressed by Noyatus, 292. 

Confirmation, 289 (note 25). 

Conon, bishop of Ilermopolis, 291. 

Constantine, becomes emperor, 335 3 
conquers Maxentius, 363, 364; 
enters Rome in triumph, 364; 
erects a statue in Rome with the 
cross in its hand, 364; issues in 
conjunction with Licinius an 
edict of toleration, 364, 365, 308; 
edict of toleration, copy of, 375= 
380; summons a synod at Rome, 
351; summons a synod at Arles, 
381; grants money to the 


churches, 382; favors shown by: 


him to Licinius, 384; conquers 
Licinius, 356; becomes sole em- 
peror and enjoys lasting peace 
and prosperity, 386, 357. 
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Constantius, joins Galerius in issuing 


an edict “of  tolerationy. 330% 
friendliness of, toward  Chris- 
tians; 335, 341; death of, 335, 
341 
oe! . 


Coracion, a Chiliast, opposed by Dio- 
nysius, 309. 

Corinth, church of, founded by Peter 
and Paul, 130, 138, 169, 197, 
198, 200, 221, 242. 

Corinthians, addressed by Paul, 199. 

Cornelius, bishop of Antioch, 197. 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 2So, 293; 
epistles of, concerning Novatus, 
286-287, 289, 290, 291, 

Cornelius, the centurion, conversion 
of, 107. 

Cornutus, a philosopher and rhetori- 
cian, 266. 

Creed, of the Church, attitude of No- 
vatus toward, 297 (note 3); early 
existence of, in the koman 
Church, 297 (note 3). 

Crescens, companion of Paul, 137. 

Crescens, an enemy of Justin, 193, 
194, 195. 

Crete; 136, 197, 207. 

Crispus, son of Constantine, 386, 

Cronion Eunus, martyr under De- 
cius, 284. 

Cronius, a2 Pythagorean philosopher, 
266. 

Culcianus, a favorite of Maximin, 368. 

Cumanus, procurator of Judea, 122 
(note 1). 

Cynics, life and manners of, 193. 

Cyprian, epistles of, concerning the 
Novatian schism, 257; on rebap- 
tism of heretics, 294, 296 (note 6). 

Cyprus, 104, 355. 

Cyrene, 174, 175. 

Cyrenius, governor of Syria, census 
under, 85, 89. 

Cyril, bishop of Antioch, 317. 


Damas, bishop of Magnesia, 168. 

Damascus, 359- 

Damnixus, father of Jesus the high 
priest, 128. 

Daniel, 85, 90, 206, 254, 276, 352. 

David, 86, 90, 91, 146, 149, 163, 164. 

Deacons, not to be identitied with the 
“Seven,” 103 (note 2a); limited 
to seven in the Roman Church, 
288 (note 138). 

Decius, becomes emperor, 250; per- 
secution under, 280-256, 301; 
slain, 293; wickedness of, 307, 326. 

Demetrianus, bishop of Antioch, 291, 
294, 393; 312, 315. 

Demetrius, a Jewish writer, 260. 

Demetrius, companion of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, 301. 

Demetrius, bishop, addressed by the 
Emperor Gallienus, 302. 

Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 240, 
250, 254, 255, 202, 207, 208, 274, 
275, 291, 294; hostility of, to 
Origen, 255; relations of, with 
Origen discussed, 394. a | 

Desposyni, or the relatives of Christ, 

A 


2° z / 
Diaconal epistle of Dionysius, 291. 
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Diaconate, 103, ' 104; the 
Therapeutie, 119. 

Diatessaron, of ‘Vatian, 209, 

Didymus, addressed by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 301, 305. 

Diocletian, becomes emperor, 316; 
persecution of, 316; friendliness 
of, toward Christians, 323; first 
edict of, against Christians, 324, 
342; second “edict of, against 
Christians, third edict 


among 


375) 342) 


of, against Christians, 325, 328, 
342, abdication, of, 335, s40; 
3453 death of, 340; martyrs 


under, in Palestine, 342;  so- 
called fourth edict of, issued hy 
Maximian, 344 (note 2); so- 
called fifth edict of, issued by 
Galerius and Maximinus, 350 
(note 1), 364, 366; causes of 
the persecution of, discussed, 
397-400. 

Dionysia, martyr under Decius, 284. 


Dionysius, the Areopagite, 137; first 
bishop of Athens, 138, 200, 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 


quoted, 160, 281, 283-286, 300; 
succeeds Tleraclas as principal 
of the catechetical school, 275, 
278; epistle of, to Germanus, 
281; sufferings of, during the 
Decian persecution, 282, 

302; epistle of, to Fabius, 283- 


286, 290; attitude of, toward the } 


lapsed, 253 (note 1), 285, 286, 
290; his account of Serapion, 
290; epistle of, to Novatus, 290, 
291; various epistles of, 291, 311, 
312; on Kepentanece, 291; on 
Martyrdom, 2913 against Nova- 
tus, 291; epistles of, on the re- 
baptism of tho lapsed, 204, 295, 
296, 297; appealed to by Euse- 
bius as an authority, 293, 318; 
on Sabellius and his heresy, 295, 
311; attitude of, toward hereti- 
cal teachings, 295; on the perse- 
cution under Valerian, 295-302; 
sufferings of, during persecution 
under Valerian, 299-301;  ad- 
dressed by the Emperor Galli- 
enus, 302; festal epistles of, 305, 
307; Vaschal canon of, 305; on 
the Sabbath, 307; to Hermam- 
mon, 307; on the Promises, 308; 
on the Apocalypse of John, 309; 
to Ammon of Bernice, 311; to 
Telesphorus, Euphranor, and Ku- 
porus, 311; on Nature, on ‘Temp- 
tations, Exposition of Ecclesi- 
astes, 311; to Dionysius of Rome, 
to Basilides of Pentapolis, 311; 
invited to attend synod called 
against Paul of Samosata, 312; 
death of, s1s}e321- 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 130, 
137, 197, 202; epistles, 200, 201. 

Dionysius of Rome, 295, 296, 298, 
STL Rue eaten On et 7s 

Dionysius, a martyr of Palestine, 
345: 

Dioscorus, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 301, 


301, | 


Dioscorus, confessor under Decius, 
_ 284, 285, 

Disciples, carcers of, after ascension 
of Christ, 132. 

Dispensation (oixovoula) of Christ, 
Sr, 82. 

Dispersion, Hebrews of the, 136: 

Dius, bishop of Jerusalem, 256. 

Dius, anmnar ty ad 

Divinity of Christ (@eooyia), dis- 
cussed by Eusebius, §2-S6. 

Divinity of Christianity, 82 sy. 

Docetc, 258. 

Dolichianus, Gentile bishop of Jeru- 
salem, 226, 

Domitian, ‘becomes emperor, 147; 
persecution under, 147, 148, 205, 
222; commands that descendants 
of David be slain, r48, 150, 163, 
164. 

Domitius, addressed by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 301, 305. 

Domninus, an apostate, addressed by 
Serapion, 257. 

Domninus, a martyr, 348. 

Domnus, bishop of Antioch, 315, 316, 
a1. 

Domnus, bishop of Covsarea, 303. 

Donatist schism, 350 (note 16), 383 
(note 12). 

Dorotheus, presbyter of Antioch, 317. 

Dorotheus, a member of Diocletian’s 
household, 323, 327. 

Dositheans. See Dositheus. 

Dositheus, a heretic, 199. 


2907 


Ebionites, heresy of, 158-160, 223, 
264; relation of, to the Llke- 
ites, 280. 

Meclesiastes, commentary on, by Div- 
nysius, 311. 

Eden, 306. 

Edessa, visit of Thaddeus to, 100- 
102; Christianity introduced 
into, [00O-102, 104. 

ESV PbO, 05) 94, OF) el 7a. 175,226; 
249; 250) 207, 201, 298, 299, 300, 

391, 305, 307, 305, 328, 329, 334 

355; 360, 


the Acts, sedition of, 123. 

yptian nation, 305. 

avabalus, Koman emperor, 268, 269. 
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Eleazer, the high priest, 97. 

Kleazer of Bathezor, 140. 

Kleutheropolis, 350, 351. 

Eleutherus, bishop of Rome, 184, 199, 

211, 219-221, 240. 

Ili, son of Melchi, 91, 92, 94. 

elias, a martyr, 351. 

Elijah, 352. 

Elkesites, heresy of, 280. 

EIpistus, of Amastris, 201. 

E’mesa, 334. 

Emesa in Phoenicia, 

Encratites, 207, 208. 

Ennathas, a martyr, 350. 

Enoch, book of, 320. 

Ephesus, 162, 163, 167, 171, 180, 187, 

1901222, 223,230,237, CAT ped 2, 
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310; church of, founded by 
Paul, 150. 

Ephres, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Kpimachus, martyr under Decius, 284. 

Epistles, of the Apostles, 133; Catho- 
lic, 261; thirteen of Paul, 268. 

Eros, bishop of Antioch, 197. 

Esdras, 206. 

Essenes, Jewish sect, 199. 

oat wife of Matthan, 91. 

Ethiopia, Christianity introduced into, 
105 (note 30), 347. 

Ethiopian eunuch, conversion of, 105, 

fubulus, a martyr, 354. 

Eucharist, the, 243, 290. 

Euclid, studied by the Theodotians, 
248. 

Euelpis, 268. 

Eumenes, bishop of Alexandria, 177, 
184. 

Eumenia, 233, 242. 

Eunuchs, eligibility of, to clerical offi- 
CES, Br 7 OOLe 12). 

Eunus. See Cronton unus. 

KEuphranor, addressed by Dionysius, 
SUte 

Euphrates river, 100, 

Eupolemus, a Jewish writer, 260. 

Kuporus, addressed by Dionysius, 31T. 

Eusebius, claim of, to be called the 
“Father of Church History,” 81 
(note 5); Canon of, 155-157. 

Eusebius of Alexandria, a deacon and 
companion of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, 299, 301, 302; becomes 
bishop of Laodicea, 302, 315; 
conduct of, during oe siege of 
the Pyrucheiuin, 319, 3203; death 
of, 320. 

Euty hans, bishop of Rome, 317. 

Eutychius, 313. 

Evangelists, still eminent in time of 
Trajan, 169. 

Evarestus, bishop of Rome, 166, 174, 

21. 

Evodius, first bishop of Antioch, 149. 

Exodus, the, 319. 

Exorcists, 288. 

Ezekiel, 206 ; Origen on, ai7: 

Ezra, the Jewish priest, 2 22 


Fabi, father of Ishmael the high 
priest, 97. 

Fabianus, miraculously chosen bishop 
of Rome, 274-275; Origen’s 
epistle to, 279; suffers martyr- 
dom, 28o. 

Fabius, bishop of Antioch, 281, 303; 


epistle of Dionysius to, 253; 
epistle of Cornelius to, 286-257, 
290. 


Fadus, procurator of Judea, 112, 113. 


False prophets of the Phrygians. See } 


NMontanists. 
Famine, under Claudius, 110; in Je- 
rusalem, 139-141. 
Faustinus, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 30%, 334. 
Faustus, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 282, 299, 300, 301, 
302. 

Felix, procurator, 122; subdues Egyp- 
tian false prophet, 123. 


Felix, bishop of Rome, 316, 317 


Fertur, méperas, the use of the word | 


as to writings, 385 sy. 

Pestus, procurator “of Judea, 123125; 
Lee 

Virmilian, bishop of Cwsarea in Cap- 
padocia, 274, 201, 204, 295, 303, 
Bia stake abtibude ‘of tosvard 
Paul of Samosata, 314; death of, 
Shirly 

Tirmilianus, governor of Talestine, 
3495 359; 352; 353) 354- 

Flavia Domitilla, 148. 

Flavia Neapolis, 185. 

Vlavianus, governor of Palestine, 342. 

Ilavius, addressed by Dionysius, 305. 

Flavius Clement, cousul of Rome, 
145, 259 ‘ 

Vlavius Josep! ius. See Fosephus. 

Florinus, schism of, at Kome, 229, 
231) 238. 

Florus. See Cesstus Morus. 
Frumentius, introduces Christianity 
nto Ethiopia, 105 (note 30). 
lundanus, proconsul and governor of 

Asia, 206. 


Gaius I., Gentile bishop of Jerusalem, 
220. 

| Gaius IL., Gentile bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, 226, 

Gaius, martyr of Eumenia, 233. 

Gaius, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 282, 301. 

Galatia, 132, 136;/230, 205: 

Galatians, Epistle of Paul to, 99. 
Galba, Roman emperor, 138. 
Galen, reverenced by the 

tians, 248. 

Galerius, fatal illness of, 338; his 
edict of toleration, 339, 340, 3563 
effect of it upon Christians, 357, 
358; original author of the Dio- 
cletian persecution, 340; death 
of, 340; fifth edict of, 350. 

Galilean, 89. 

Galileans, Jewish sect, 199. 

Galilee, 58, 95. 

Gallienus, Emperor of Rome, 298, 
300, 313; peace under, 302, 307. 

Gallus, becomes emperor, 293; cpis- 

tle of Dionysius on, 293; perse- 
cutes Christians, 293, 205. 

Gamala, a city of Gaulonitis, $9. 

Gamaliel, 112. 

Gaul, 1347, 198, 
381. 

Gaulonite. See Yudas the Caulonite. 

Gaza, 334) 344) 345) 349) 355. 

Genealogy of Christ, alleged disere- 
paney in the Gospels in regard 
to, 91-94, 277. ’ 

Gentiles, divine word attacked by, St 
preached to by Pauw, 136. 

Geon, one of the rivers of iden, 306. 


Theodo- 


BIN, 20, 242, canes 


vypt with the Israelites, 93. 
Germanicus, martyr of Smyrna, 150. 
Germanio, bishop of Jerusalem, 256. 
Germans, the, 219. 
gia epistle to, from Dionysius, 

251, 299, 3Or. 
sa eter a martyr, 350. 


Georv, the strangers that went out of 


Germany, 220. 

Gessius Ilorus, Procurator of Judea, 
130. 

Gitto, a village of Samaria, 114, 

Gnosticism, 179; commonly misun- 
derstood, 114 (mote 17). 

Gomorrah, 83. 

Goratheni. See Gortheus. 

Gordianus, emperor of Rome, 274, 


Bea 
27 

Gordius: bishop of Jerusalem, 256. 

Gorgonius, a member of Diocleétian’s 
household, 323, 327. 

Gortheus, a heretic, 199. 

Gortyna, 201, 203. 

Gospel, why not preached in ancient 
times, 54. 

Gospels, Irenwus on the, 222; of Mat- 
thew, sce Aatthew, of Mark, see 
ark, of Luke, see Like; of 
John, see Yoh, order of, 152, 

155; of the Nazarenes, see sVusa- 
renes, according to the Ile- 
brews, see //ebrews, Gospel of; 
of Peter, see 7edev > order of the, 
according to Clement, 261; the 
four, 273; used by the llkesites, 


280. 
Gratus, proconsul of Asia, 231. 
Greece, 226, 240. 


Greck learning, 276. 

Gregory, “the Mluminator,” the apos- 
tle of Armenia, 362 (note 2). 

Gregory Thawmaturgus, 275, 303, 312. 


Hades, descent of Christ into, 102. 

Hadrian becomes Emperor, 175, 176; 
war of the Jews uncer, 177, 180, 
226; rescript in favor of Chris- 
tians, 181, 182, 206; friendliness 
toward the Christians, 220. 

Ifebrew Gospel of Matthew, 222. 

Ilebrew nation, antiquity of, $7. 

[febrews, 54, 57, 98; of the disper- 
sion, 136. 

Hebrews, Epistle to; not included 
among Paul's Epistles by Caius, 
2608; authorship of, 388; accorc- 
ing to Origen, 273; referred to 
as Paul’s, 117, 134; canonicity of, 
view of Eusebius, 155, 159, 173, 
260, 278; placed among the v¢do1, 
156, 169; used by Ilegesippus, 
200; mentioned by Irenwus, 244. 

Ilebrews, Gospel of, written originally 
in Ifebrew, and translated by 
Luke, 261. 

[legesippus, memoirs of, used by Eu- 
sebius, St (note 5); 
death of James, the Lord’s 
brother, 125-127; visits Rome, 
184, 198; quoted, 146, 148, 149, 
163, 164, 150, 197, 198, 199. 

ITelen, Queen of the Osrhaenians, 113. 

[fclena, companion of Simon Magus, 
114; worshiped by his followers, 
Trd. 

Ifelenus, bishop of Tarsus, 291, 295, 
342, 313. 

Helodorus, of Laodicea, 294. 

ITemerobaptists, Jewish sect, 199. 

ILeraclas, pupil of Origen, and his 
successor in the catechetical 
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school of Alexandria, 251, 262, 
274; successor of Dementrius as 
bishop of Alexandria, 251, 274, 
275, 2973; earmest student of 
Greck philosophy, 267; removes 
to Cwsarea, 274; visited by Afri- 
canus, 276; dies, 278; opinion 
of on the re-baptism of heretics, 
296. 

Iferacleides, imperial treasurer under 
Constantine, 383. 

Heraclides, pupil of Origen, martyr- 
dom of, 252. 

Heraclitus, an ecclesiastical writer, 
24 

Herais, pupil of Origen, martyrdom 
of, 252. 

Heresy, Phrygian. See J/ortaenism. 

Heretics, arise after the death of the 
apostles, 164, 202; re-baptism of, 
294-297 

Hermammon, addressed by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, 293, 298, 307. 

Hermas, shepherd” of, 91355 92235 
placed among the volo, 156. 

Hermogenes, written against by The- 
ophilus, 202. 

Hermon, bishop of Jerusalem, 321. 

Hermophilus, a follower of ‘heodo- 
tus the cobbler, 248. 

Hermopolis, 291. 

Herofs], bishop of Antioch, 169, 197. 

Ifero, pupil of Origen, martyrdom of, 
252. 

Herod of Ascalon, $9, 92. 

Herod the Great, becomes king, 89, 
90, 93; lineage of, 93; cruelty 
toward the infants, 94; death of, 
94, 95; succeeded by Archelaus, 
96; puts John to death, 98; 
fears the coming of Christ, 149. 

Herod the Younger, or Herod An- 
tipas, 96; exiled with Iferodias, 
107. 

Herod Agrippa I., appointed king of 
the Jews, 107; kills James, and 
imprisons Veter, 110; eaten of 
worms, III; death of, 112. 

Herod Agrippa IL, appointed king 
of the Jews by Claudius, 122; de- 
prives Ananus of the high pricst- 
hood, 128; testifies to the truth- 
fulness of Josephus, 146. 

Herod, the Kirenarch, 190, 191. 

Herodias, wife of Philip and of Iferod 
Antipas, 97, 98, 107. 

Heron, martyr under Decius, 254. 

Hesychius, Egyptian bishop and mar- 
tyr, 334- nas 

Hexeemeron, work of [Hippolytus on 
the, 270; works by Candidus ancl 
various Fathers on the, 245. 

Hexapla, of Origen, 203. : 

Hierapolis, burial-place of Philip, 162, 
103) 105, 172) 200, 230,237, 242. 

Hierax, a bishop in Egypt, addressed 
‘by Dionysius, 305, 313. he 

Hippolytus, a bishop and ecclesiasti- 
cal writer, 268; writings of, 269, 
2705 Paschal canon of, 270; 
work of, on the Iexvmeron, 
270; against Marcion, 270; on 
the Song of Songs, 270; on Eze- 


kiel, 270; on the Passover, 270; 
against all heresies, 270. 

Ilippolytus, a messenger by whom 
Dionysius sends an epistle to 
Rome, 291. 

Homologoumena (6moAo0youueva), 
meaning of, as used by Eusebius, 
155 (note 1). 

Hosius of Cordova, 383. 

Hyginus, bishop of Rome, 182, 183, 
22112413, 

Hymenus, bishop of Jerusalem, 303, 
SIZ sein Bete 

Hymns, celebrating Christ as God, 
247. 

ILypotyposes, of Clement. See Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, 

HIyreanus, high priest of the Jews, 
90, 92. 


Tconium, 268, 312; synod of, 296. 
Idea, Gnostic, 114 (note 13). 
Idumean, $9, 90, 92. 

Ignatius, second bishop of Antioch, 
149, 166; epistles of, 166-170; 
martyrdom of, 100-169; quoted, 
222. 

Illyricum, 121, 132, 136, 273, 356. 

India, 225, 347. 

Ingenes, martyr under Decius, 285. 

Ionian, spoken of by Clement of 
Alexandria, 225 

Irenwus, 114, 158, 172, 178, 179, 198, 
242, 244, 2601; life and writings 
of, 198, 244; writes against Mar- 
cion, 203; quoted, 148, 150, 161, 
168, 170, 182, 183, 187, 188, 197, 
208, 20), 223,224,235, 239; com- 
mended by the Gallic contessors, 
219; becomes bishop of Lyons, 
220; his catalogue of the bish- 
ops of Rome, 221; gives an ac- 
count of post-apostolic miracles, 
221; his work against heresies, 
221; onthe Scriptures, 222-224; 
writes against Blastus and Flor- 
inus, 237; on Monarchy, 238; 
on the Ogdoad, 238; admonishes 
Victor not to excommunicate the 
Asiatic church, 243; teaches 
that Christ is God and man, 247. 

Tsaac, 83-87. 

Isaiah, 86, 126, 206, 299, 307, 352, 
376; Origen on, 277. 

Ischyrion, slain by his master for not 
sacrilicing, 255. 

Ishmael, the high priest, 97. 

Isidorus, martyr under Decius, 254. 

Israel, $3, 91, 93, 306, 324, 352. 

Italy, 286, 287, 316, 356. 


Jacob, the patriarch, $3, 87. 

Jacob, son of Matthan, 91, 92, 94. 

James, the son of Zebedee, death of, 
1O4, 110, 11, 135; cited as an 
authority by VPapias, 171; by 
Clement of Alexandria, 226; 
brother of John the apostle, 309, 
310, 

James, the so-called brother of the 

: Lord, 99; called the Just by the 
ancients, to4; why called brother 
of the Lord, 104; made first 


bishop of Jerusalem, 104, 142, 
146, 176, 199; death of, 104; 
martyrdom of, 125-128, 138; 
epistle of, placed among the An- 
tilegomena, 156; episcopal chair 
of, preserved until the time of 
Eusebius, 305. 

Jamna, 352. 

Janitors, 288. 

Jeremiah, $5, 126, 206, 324, 352. 

Jericho, 83, 95, 263. 

Jerusalem, 90, 100, 132, 136, 165, 177, 
223, 235 241, 255, 250, 257, 268, 
273, 274, 291, 303, 319; 321, 352, 
370, 378. 

Jerusalem, church of, persecuted, 104, 
280, 281, 312; bishops of, be- 
longing to the circumcision, 176; 
Gentile bishops of, 226, 240; full 
table of bishops of, down to 
time of Eusebius, 302. 

Jesus, the name of, known from the 
beginning, 85-87; statue of, 
erected by the woman with an 
issue of blood, 304. 

Jesus (Joshua), 85, 90, 206. 

Jesus, the high priest, 128. 

Jesus, son of Ananias, 142. 

Jesus, son of Sirach, “ Wisdom of,” 
260. 

Jews, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, Tor, 224, 
234; misfortunes of, in conse- 
quence of plots against Christ, 
SI; first persecution of, 104; 
driven out of Rome by Claudius, 
121; calamity at feast of Pass- 


over under Claudius, 122; dis- 
turbances under Nero, 122, 123; 


last war of, against the Romans, 
130, 131; calamities of, under 
Trajan, 174; war of, under Had- 
rian, 177, 181; assist in persecut- 
ing Christians at Smyrna, 190- 
192; Justin writes against, 196; 
mutilate the Scriptures, 197; 
heresies among, 199. 

Job, Book of, 206. 

John the Baptist, 96, 97, 98, 153. 

John, the apostle, 104, 163, 170, 171, 
220) 9236) 280.5 2He 5 244) 309; 
310; receives his revelation in 
the time of Domitian, 222; la- 
bors in Asia, and dies at Ephe- 
sus, 132, 138; banished to Pat- 
mos, 148; after banishment, 
resides in Ephesus, 149, 150; 
narrative of, 150; writings of, 
154; speaks against Cerinthus, 
161, 187; death and burial place, 
162; two monuments of, in 
Ephesus, 310; same marks in 
Gospel and epistle of, 311; Gos- 
Pel fol, M52 222) 201s, 278 300s 
reason for composition of, 153; 
commentary on, by Origen, 271; 
compared with the Apocalypse 
by Dionysius, 310; First Epistle 
Of M7g5222, 300; a part of the 
N. T. Canon, 156; Second and 
Third Epistles of, placed among 
the Antilegomena, 156; discussed 
by Dionysius, 310; Acts of, 157; 
Apocalypse of, work on, by Mel- 
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ito, 204; spoken of, by Irenwus, 
222; by Apollonius, 236; by 
Origen, 273; by Nepos, 308; by 
Dionysius, 309; authorship of, 
assigned to Cerinthus, 309; au- 
thor of, 310. 

John, surnamed Mark, 310. 

John, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

John, the presbyter, friend of Papias, 
170 (note 4), 171, 172. 

John, a confessor, wonderful memory 
of, 355: 

Jonathan, the high priest, 123. 

Jordan, river, 95, 304. 

Joseph, the father of Christ, 91, 92, 
94, 95, 104, 146, 223, 264. 

Joseph, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Joseph Barsabbas. See Barsaddas. 

Josephus, 88, 90, 96, 97, 107; quoted, 
89, 94, 95, 98, 108, 10g, 110, III, 
012, 1226127 36,030; 260, 319; 
testimonies of, in regard to John 
the Baptist, and Christ, 97, 98; on 
the death of James the Just, 127, 
128; work of, on the Jewish 
War, 130, 131; life and works 
of, 143,146; O.T.Canon of, 144 

Josephus Caiaphas. See Cazaphas. 

Joshua, $3. 

Judah, 89, 90. 

Judas (Iscariot), 99, 232. 

Judas, candidate with Matthias, 103, 
172. 

Judas, the prophet, 234. 

Judas, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Judas, an ecclesiastical writer, 254. 

Judas of Galilee, or Judas the Gaulo- 
nite, 88, 89. 

Judas Thomas. See Thomas. 

Jude, brother of the Lord, 148, 164; 
Epistle of, 128, 260, 261; placed 
among the Antilegomena, 156. 

Judea, $8, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 104, 
fis 

iit bakes of Alexandria, 224, 
240, 250. 

Julian, bishop of Apamea, 233. 

Julian I., Gentile bishop of Jerusalem, 
226. 

Julian II., Gentile bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, 226. 

Julian, martyr under Decius, 284. 

Julian, a Cappadocian martyr, 354. 

Juliana, friend of Origen, 264. 

Jupiter Philius, 359. 

Justin, apology of, quoted, 114, 158, 
180, 181, 184, 185, 193, 195, 196, 
223; work against Marcion, 184; 
against heresies, 185; martyrdom 
of, 193; works of, 196, 197, 208; 
speaks of Christ as God, 247. 

Justus, bishop of Alexandria, 176. 

Justus, bishop of Jerusalem, 166, 176. 

Justus of Tiberias, 145. 

Justus Barsabbas. See Barsaddas. 


xAjpor, used in the sense of “ order” 
Gruclassy a 2iR. 

Knowledge, “falsely so-called,” 81, 
Gy PIE LG 


Lacediemonians, 200. 
Lectus, governor of Alexandria, 250. 


Laity, 286, 287, 289. 

LLaodicea, 205, 242, 201, 
319, 320. 

Lapsed, the, attitude of Dionysius 
toward, 283 (note 1), 285 (note 
6); attitude of Novatus toward, 
256; attitude of Cornelius and 
the church of Rome toward, 
286; controversy coricerning, 293 
(@ote.3). 

Laranda, 268. 

Larissxans, 2006, 

Latronianus, corrector of Sicily, 382 

Lebanon, 355, 375. 

Leonides, father of Origen, 249. 

Levi, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Levi, ‘tribe of, 224. 

Liberty, full religious, granted by 
Constantine and Licinius, 379. 

Libya, 300, 301, 355. 

Licinius, becomes emperor, 335; joins 
Galerius in issuing an edict of 
toleration, 339; conquers Max- 
imin, 363, 306; issues in con- 
junction with Constantine an 
edict of toleration, 364, 305% 
puts to death the favorites a 
the children of Maximin, 356; 
edict of toleration, text of, 378- 
380; plots against Constantine, 
384; persecutes the Christians, 
384-356; extortions and cruel 
laws of, 385; conquered by Con- 
stantine, 356. 

Linus, bishop of Rome, 133, 137, 147, 
149, 221. 

Adyio, of Papias, 170; of Matthew, 
173; 

Longinus, a philosopher and rhetori- 
cian; 266; 

Lucian, presbyter of Antioch, 333, 
360, [29S]. 

Lucius (Verus), emperor of Kome, 
185, 188. 

Lucius, a martyr, 195, 196. 

Lucius, bishop of Rome, 293. 

Lucius, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 301, 313. 

Lucius Quintus, a Roman general, 175 

Lucuas, leader of the Jews, 174, 175. 

Luke, on the genealogy of Christ, 91, 

2, 277; author of the Acts, 
89, 110, 112, 1363 written dur- 
ing Paul’s imprisonment, 124, 
273; parentage and profession of, 
136; sGospelsohensOnmsin 153; 
222, 273; reason for composition 
of the Gospel, 154, 136;  tradi- 
tional rea ae of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 169, 261; author 
of the Epistle to the Ilebrews 
according to some, 273. 

Lupus, governor of Egypt, 174. 

Lycia, 345. 

Lyons, account of Martyrs of, 211; 
Epistle of Church of, 212, 220. 

Lysanias, Tetrarch of Abilene, 96, 107. 


294, 318, 


Macar, a Libyan, martyr under Decius, 
284. 

Macedonian months, table of, 403. 

Macedonians, 223. 

Machwra, citadel of, 98. 
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Macrianus, financial minister of Vale- 
rian, 298. 

Macrinus, becomes emperor, 268, 
307. 

Meander, 168, 233 

Magi, the visit of, to Christ, 94. 

Magna Griecia, 226, 

Magnesia, 168. 

Malchion, a Sophist, opponent of Paul 
of Samosata, 313. 

Malchus, martyr at Csesarea, under 
Valerian, 302. 

Mambre, cak of, 83. 

Mamma, mother of Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, has an interview 
with Origen, 260. 

Manes, 316; proclaims himself the 
Paraclete, 317. 

Manganea, probably northeast of Pal- 
estine, 354. - 

Manichwans, heresy of, 316, 317. 

Marcella, mother of Potaminna, mar- 
tyrdom of, 253. 

Marcellinus, bishop of Rome, 317. 

Marcellus, companion of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, 300. 

Marcian, a friend of Irenceus, 244. 

Marcianus, a heretic, 258. 

Marcion, asceticism of, 114 (note 18); 
heresy of, 182, 183, 233; Justin’s 
work against, 184, 197; meets 
Polycarp in Rome, 187, 201; 
written against by Theophilus, 
202; byIrenceusand Modestus, 203 
by Bardesanes, 210; penton 
Tatian, 208; work against by 
Irenxus, 223; written against 
by Rhodo, 227; holds two prin- 
ciples, 228; a martyr of the 
sect of, at Coesarea under Vale- 
rian, 302; and in Palestine, 351. 

Marcionists, 199. 

Marcionites, 233: 

Marcius Turbo, a Roman general, 174. 

Marcus, bishop of Alexandria, 14. 

Marcus, first Gentile bishop of Jeru- 
salem, 178, 226. 

Marcus, piidiexsed by Constantine, 
381. 

Marcus, the Gnostic, 183. 

Mareus Aurelius, 106, 185, 186, 188, 
196, 197, 205, 210, 211, 219, 220, 
224; Eusebius’ confusion in re- 
gard to, discussed, 390, 391. 

Mareotis in Egypt, 300, 301. 

Mareotis, lake of, 118. 

Maria, lake of. See AZarcotts. 

Marinus of Arles, 351. 

Marinus, a martyr at Cesarea, 303. 

Marinus of Tyre, 294. 

Mark, the Evangelist, 128; preaches 
in Egypt, 116, 310; interpreter 
Ofeleter}. 172, 175, 9222." Gos: 
pel of, 115, 153, 261, 273; com- 
position of Gospel of, 116. 

Marriage, pronounced fornication by 
Tatian, 208. 

Mars, 360. 

uaprus, 164, 213, 218, 237. 

Martyrdom, Dionysius of Alexandria 
on, 291. 

Martyrdoms, collection of, 211. See 
Ancient Martyrdoms, 
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622° 5 INDEX 


TO THE CHURCIT HISTORY. 


Martyrdoms of the Ancients. Sce 
Anetent Martyrdoms, 

Martyrs, in Palestine, under ]iocle- 
tian, 342-356; in Alexandria, 
under Decius, 253; in Cwsarca, 
under Valerian, 302. 

Mary, the mother of Christ, 94, 
264. 

Mary, daughter of Eleazar, 140. 

Mary, wife of Clopas, 164. 

Masbotheans, Jewish sect, 199. 

Masbotheus, a heretic, 199. 

Maternus of Cologne, 381. 

Mattathias, father of Josephus, 143. 

Matthew, the Apostle, 91, 92, 94; 
wrote a Hebrew Gospel, 152, 
173) 222, 22655 Gospel of, used 
by the Ebionites, 159 (note 8), 
171; Gospel of, found by Bar- 
tholomew in India, 225; Gospel 
of, written first in Hebrew, 273; 
commentary on Gospel of, by 
Origen, 279; on the genealogy 
of Christeoneg2) 277. 

Matthias, chosen to the Apostolate, 
99, 103, 172; ascetic teaching 
of, 161; one of the Seventy, 103; 
Gospel of, excluded from the 
Canon, 157. 

Matthias, bishop of Jerus alem, i 70. 

Maturus, a Galhe witness in the per- 
secution under Marcus Aurelius, 
213, 215. 

Mauritania, 328, 356, 382. 

Maxentius, usurps the imperial pur- 
ple, 335 (mote 21), 336; charac- 
ter of, 336; his treatment of 
female Christians, 337; defeated 
by Constantine, 363, 364. 

Maximian, treatment of female Chris- 
tians, 332 (mote 2); fourth edict 
of, against Christians, 332 (note 
2), 344 (mote 2); abdication of, 
335, 340, 3453 conspires against 
Constantine i meets a shame- 
ful death, 336, 340, 364, 306. 

Maximilla, Montanist prophetess, 
220; 23a (Motes) 282;6233, 
234, 230: 

Maximinus, bishop of Antioch, 202, 
227. 

Maximinus I., Roman emperor, 274. 

Maximinus II., treatment of female 
Christians, 3 Bemi(mote <2) 53 373 
seizes the nperial dignity, 336 
character Yotj3363 persecution 
of, 345-355; fifth edict of, 350; 
gives verbal orders to relax the 
persecution, 357; renews the 
persecution, 358-361; decree of 
against the Christians engraved 
on pillars, 360; famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, during the reign 
of, 362; first edict of toleration, 
364, 365; defeated by Licinius, 
3660; second edict of toleration, 
366, 367; death of, 367; honors 
of, revoked after his death by 
Constantine and Licinius, 368; 
children of, put to death, 368. 

Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, 299, 
300, SOly Go2;sisns2u. 

Maximus, bishop of bostra, 312. 


Maximus, bishop of coe 226, 

Maximus, a writer, 245. 

Maximus, 2 Roman confessor, 287. 

Maxys, a military tribune, 350. 

Manaliaiiies bishop of Jerusalem, 251, 
294, 303. 

Melchi, father of Whi, 

Melchizedec, 86, a 

Meletius, bishop in Vontus, 321; 
called “ honey of Attica,” 320. 

Melitene, in Cappadocia, 328. 

Melitene legion, the so-called “ Thun- 
dering Legion,” 219. 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, 186; life 
and writings of, 198, 203-206, 
242, 261; teaches Christ is God 
and man, 247. 

Menander, the sorcerer, successor of 

Simon Magus, 157, 155, 178. 

Menandrianists, 199, 

Mercuria, martyr under Decius, 284. 

Merozanes, shop of Armenia, 201. 

Mesopotamia, 175, 294, 332. 

Metras, martyr under Decius, 283. 

Mietrodorus, Marcionite martyr at 
Smyrna, 192 

Micah, the prophet, 94. 

Milan, edict of, 379, 380. 

Miltiades, writings of, 233, 234 
writes against Montanists, 234; 
speaks of Christ as God, 247. 

Miltiades, bishop of Rome, addressed 
by Constantine, 381. 

Mil tiades, a a Montanist, 2 22 

Minucius l’undanus, proconsul of 
Asia, receives rescript from 
ITadrian in favor of Christians, 
ISI, 182. 

Miracles, of the Post-Apostolic age, 
221; of Narcissus of Jerusalem, 
255: . 

Moabitess. See Auth the ALoabittess. 

Moderatus, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, 266. 

Modestus, 195; writes against Mar- 
cion, 203. 

Monarchy, work on, by Irenceus, 23S. 

Montanism, 103, 207, 229-237, 208. 

Montanists, false pean of, 229. 

Montanus, 215, 229, 231—233, 234, 
235 

Months, table showing Roman and 
Macedonian computations, 403. 

Moses, 82, 83, 84, 85, 57, 88, 59, 
9°, 94, 120, 144, 145; 206, 224, 

229, 306, 319, 363, 364; shown 
by Tatian to be older than the 
most celebrated Greeks, 209, 
260; “ Harmony of,” 267; mur- 
mured against, 305. 

Moses, a Roman confessor, 259. 

Muszeus, 319; 

Musanus, 198, 207. 

Mysia, 231. 


1; 92; 94. 


Narcissus, Gentile bishop of Jeru- 
salem), 226, 240, 241, 244;.257;5 
miracles of, 255; goes into re- 
tirement, 256; comes out of 
retirement, 256. 

Natalius, bishop of the seet of Theo- 
dotus, 247. 


Nathan, son of David, 91, 92, 94. 
Nature, work on, by Dionysius, 311. 
Nave, father of Joshua, 85. 

Nazaya, a village of Judea, 93. 

Nazarenes, Gospel of, 168 (note 1s). 

Nebuchadnezzar, 224. 

Nemesion, an Egyptian, martyr under 
Decius, 255. 

Neon, 268 

Neo-Platonism, 264 (note 1). 

Nepos, schism of, 308, 309. 

Nero, succeeds Claudius, 122; more 
cruel in his later years, 125 ; per- 
secutions and crimes of, 128, 120, 
130, 133, 138, 147, 149, 103, 205. 

Nerva, becomes emperor, 149. 

New) (lestamenthy Canon, 97330055; 


949 


ay ee 
Nicetes, father of the Firenarch 


Herod, 190, 191. 

Nicolaitans. See A7colaus, sect of. 

Nicolaus, sect of, 161. 

Nicomachus, a l’ythagorean philoso- 
pher, 2606. 

Nicomas, bishop of Iconium in Lyea- 
Onla, 312, 68135 

Nicomedia, 333, 360, 365; persecu- 
tions in, under Diocletian, 326, 

27, 325; fire in palace of, 327. 

Nicomedians, 201. 

Nicopolis, near Actium, 263. 

Nilus, in Egypt, 285. 

Nilus, an Egyptian bishop and martyr, 
3345 355: 

Noah, 87, 3006. 

ydbos, Eusebius’ use of, 128 (note 46), 
155 (note 1). 

Nomes, of Egypt, 118. 

Novatian. See Aowelis. 

Novatus, 294; schism of, 286-292, 
296; attitude of, toward the 
lapsed, 256; Cornelius writes 
epistles concerning, 286; epistle 
of Cyprian concerning, 286; 
character of, according to Corne- 
lius, 287; character of, 257 (note 
13); ordination of, to the epis- 
copate, 258, 290; addressed by 
Dionysius, 290, 291; attitude of, 
toward Catholic baptism, 297. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Carthage, 
289 (note 29). 

Numenius, a philosopher and rhetori- 
cian, 266. 

Numerianus, becomes emperor, 316. 

Numidia, 382. 


Oblias (James the Just), 125. 

(Edipodean intercourse, 213. 

Ogdoad, work on, by Irenaeus, 238. 

oikovonta. See Dispensation of Christ. 

Old ‘Testament Canon, according to 
Josephus, I44, 155, 206; accord- 
ing to Melito, 2c6; according to 
Origen, 272; used by the Elke- 
sites, 280. 

Olympiads, 110. 

Onesimus, pastor of church of Ephe- 
sus, 168. 

Onesimus, addressed by Melito, 206. 


Ophites, immorality of, 114 (note 18). 


Oracles of the Lord. 
Oracles of Matthew. 


See Adyia. 
See Adyia. 
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Origen, quoted, 133, 264; training of, 
249; eager for martyrdom, 250; 
proficient in the Scriptures while 
yet a boy, 250; refuses to join in 
prayer with heretics, 250; takes 
charge of the catechetical: school 
of Alexandria, 251; proficiency 
in secular literature, 251; shows | 
bravery during the persecution, 
but escapes ¢ all harm, 251; asceti- 
cism of, 252; pupils of, suffering 
martyrdom, 252; studies under 
Clement, 253; makes himself a 
eunuch, 254; ordained a presby- 
ter, 255, 271; accused by leme- 
trius, 255; addressed by Alexan- 
der, 261; earnest study of the 
Scriptures, 262; his Ifexapla, 
26355 hiss detrapla; 262.5)~ his 
learning attracts many students, 
including heretics and philoso- 
phers, 264; slandered by Por- 
phyry, 265; allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, 266 
(note 1); proficiency in Grecian 
learning, 267 ; 3 visits Arabia, 
267; preaches in Cesarea, 267; 
visits Mamma, mother of Em- 
peror Alexander Severus, at 
Antioch, 269; his great zeal in 
composing commentaries, 271; 
commentaries prepared by him 
at Alexandria, 271; visits Greece 
on ecclesiastical business, 271; 
passes through Palestine, 271; 
commentary on the Gospel of 
John, 271; on Genesis, 271, 272; 
on the Psalms, 272; on Lamen- 
tations, 272; works on the RKesur- 
rection, 272; De Priscipits, 272; 
his Old Testament Canon, 272; 
friendship of Palestinian bishops 
towards, 274; work on martyr- 
dom, 274; pupils of, in Cesarea, 
275; epistle of, to Africanus, 276; 
his commentaries, composed in 
Ceesarea in Palestine, 277; on 
Isaiah, 277; on Ezekiel, 277; 
second visit to Athens, 277; on 
the Song of Songs, 277; brings 
Beryllus back to the orthodox 
faith, 277; apology for, by Euse- 
bius and Pamphilus, 271, 278; 
work of, against Celsus, 278; per- 
mits his cliscourses to be taken 
by stenographers, 278; commen- 
taries of, on Matthew and the 
minor prophets, 279; various 
epistles of, 279; heals dissension 
of the Arabians, 279; on the 
Elkesites, 280; sufferings of, i 
persecution under Decius, 281; 
addressed by Dionysius on the 
subject of martyrdom, 291; school 
of, 303; life and writings of, dis- 
cussed, 391-394; relations of, 
with Demetrius, discussed, 394, 
395; visit to Greece, cause and 
date of, discussed, 395-397; final 
departure of, from Alexandria 
discussed, 395-397; ordination 
of discussed, 397; death, 293. 

Osrheene, 242, 


Osrheenians, Gospel preached to, 104, 
Otho, Roman emperor, 135. 
Otrous, or Otrys, in Phrygia, 230. 


Pachymius, Egyptian bishop and mar- 
tyr, 33+. 

Peesis, A martyr, 345. 

Pagoe, in Lycia, 345. 

Palestine, 92, 93, 185, 226, 240, 241, 
PAA 2h A 2OM.e2 Ty Sf fg 2OOn2o ls 
302, 303, 320, 325, 3435 344, 347, 
348, 350; 3553 martyrs of, 342—- 
350. 

Palmas, bishop of Amastris, 201, 242. 

Pamphilus, presbyter of Cresarea, Re 
3345 Euselius’? Life of, 277; 
library of, in Cxsarea, 277, 275; 
tortured, 345; martyrdom of, 
351-354. 

Pamphylia, 310. 

Paneas. See Ciwsarea Pualippr. 

Panegyric of Eusebius on the build- 
ing of the churches, 370-37 

Panius Mountain, source of the Jor- 
dan, 304. 

Pantenus, the Philosopher, 224, 225, 
Zoe e2GO 20, 2074 

Paphos, 310. 

Papias, of Tlierapolis, 116, 166; 
writings of, 170; quoted, 172- 
174; nota hearer of the Apos- 
tles, 170; hearer of Aristion and 
the Presbyter John, 1713 of lim- 
ited understanding, 172; a chili- 
ast, 172. 

Papirius, a martyr, 242. 

Papylus, a martyr, 193. 

Paraclete, the, 229; Manes proclaims 
himself to be the, 317. 

Parwtonium, 301. 

Parthia, 132. 

Parthicus, 90. 

Paschal Canon, of Hippolytus, 270; 
of Dionysius, 305; of Anatolius, 
319. 

Paschal controversy. See Passover. 

Passover, work on, by Melite, 205; 
controversy concerning the, 241- 
244; agreement in regard to, 
reached, 244; Clement’s work on, 
259, 260. 

Patermuthius, a martyr, 355. 

Patmos, 310. 

Patricius, vicar of the prefects, 383. 

Paul, the Apostle, 99, 226, 246, 283, 
304, 310; mentions James the 
Just, 104; persecutor of Chris- 
tians, 104; appointed an \pos- 
tle, 105; called “ prophet,” 107, 
110, 113; preaches froin Jerusa- 
lem to Illyricum, 121, 132, 136, 
273; sent to Rome as captive, 
123, 125; release, second impris- 
onment, 124; death of, 128, 129, 
130, 132; burial place of, 130; 
founds churches at Corinth, 
Rome, Ephesus; 130, 222, 150; 
fellow-laborers mentioned, 136, 

37; mentions Luke’s Gospel, 
37; 149, 154, 273; married, r6r, 
1608; rejected by the Severians, 
209; rejected by the Elkesites, 
280; quoted, 352; Epistles of, 


134, 152, 168; Ipistles of, a part 
of the N.Y. Canon, 155; Epis- 
tes tO) Uimothy eter. ase mot 
author of kpistle to the IIebrews, 
135; Writes to TIebrews in his 
native tongue, 169, 174, 187, 
201; author of Ipistle to the 
Ilebrews according to Clement, 
261 ; according to the Ancicuts, 
273; Acts of, 135; placed among 
the Antilegomena, 150. 

Paul, an Antiochian heretic, 250, 

Paul, a martyr of Casarea, 349. 

Paul, companion of Dionysius of Al- 
exandria, 252, 301. 

Paul of Jamna, a martyr, 352. 

Paul of Samosata, 246; character of, 
315, 316; heresy of, 312-316, 
318; refuted by Malchion, 313; 
excommunicated, 313; Epistle 
of the bishops against, 313-315; 
Synod held against, 320. 

Paulinus of Iconium, 208. 

Paulinus of Tyre, 369; the tenth 
book of the Church Ilistory in- 
scribed to, 369; Musebius’ pane- 
gyric addressed to, 370; builder 
of the great church of ‘lyre, 
37° 59. 

Peace after the great persecution, 
309 sq, finally assured to the 
Christians after the defeat of Li- 
cinius, 357. 

Peleus, Egyptian bishop and martyr, 
334) 355: 

Pella, a town in Perea, 138, 177. 

Penance, rules for, in the early 
Church, 278. 

Pentapolis, 295, 311. 

Pepuza, in Phrygia, named Jerusalem 
by Montanus, 235, 236. 

Perea, 122 b. 

Perennius, 2 Roman judge, 239, 240. 

Perga, in Pamphylia, 310. 

Pergamos, 192, 213. 

Persecution under Trajan, 165; under 
Severus, 249, 251; under Maxi- 
minus, 274; under Decius, 2S0- 
286; followed by peace, 294; 
under Valerian, 298-302; under 
Diocletian, 316, 317, 322, 323- 
356; under Licinius, 354-356; 
causes of persecution under Di- 
ocletian, discussed, 397-400. 

Persia, 317. 

Persians, 224. 

Pertinax becomes emperor, 245. 

Pestilence in Alexandria, 306, 307. 

Peter, the Apostle, 99, 104, 226, 25S, 
261, 1304), BiOm Bins) \detects 
Simon Magus, 105,115; instructs 
Cornelius, 107; imprisoned, 111; 
preaches in Rome, 115, 116; 
authorizes Mark’s Gospel, 116, 
261, 273; meets Vhilo in Kome, 
Liye eCnthenOt mle mess) LOZ, 
166; burial-place of, 130, 162; 
with Paul, founds churches of 
Rome and Corinth, 130, 222; 
Linussuceeedshimat Rome, 1373 
Jenatius succeeds him at (2) An- 
tioch, 166; preaches in Pontus, 
etc., 132,136; martyrdomof wife, 
162; writings, 133,134, 149, 170; 
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First Epistle of, 116, 122, 133, 
7B 22258 2750 oO pare of the 
N.‘T. Canon, 156; Second Epis- 
tle ofi33, 27a Actsiok” Tras; 
“ Apocalypse Conny 34," 265; 
Apocalypse of, placed among the 
vd0or, 156; “Gospel of,” 133, 
258; Gospel of, excluded from 
the Canon, 157; “Preaching of,” 
33; “Teaching of,” 165 (note 
15), 171, 172, 173, 174. 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria, 322, 334, 
360. 

Peter companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 282, 301. 

Peter, amember of Diocletian’s house- 
hold, 327: 

Peter Y Apselamus, a martyr, 351. 

Petra; 97: 

Peucetius, a favorite of Maximin, 
368. 

Pharno, mines of, 334, 34S. 

Pharaoh, 306, 363. 

Pharisee, 89, 199. 

Philadelphia, 168, 192. 

Phileas, bishop of Vhmuis, Epistle 
of, quoted, 330; martyrdom of, 
339 334: - 

Philemon, a Roman 
dressed by Dionysius of 
andria, 295. 

Philetus, bishop of Antioch, 

Philip, the Petrarch, 96, 107. 

Philip, the Asiarch, 190, 

Philip, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Philip of Gortyna, 195, 201; writes 
against Marcion, 203. 

Philip of Arabia, Roman emperor, 
reported to have been a Chris- 
tian and to haye done penance, 
278: Origen’s Epistle to, 279; 
slain, 280. 

Philip, son of Emperor Philip, 278. 

Philip, one of the Twelve, 242; 
preaches in Samaria, 104; en- 
counters Simon Magus, 105; in- 
structs Ethiopian cunuch, 105; 
married, 161; confounded with 
Philip, the Evangelist, 162, 171; 
burial-place of, 162; daughters 
of, 162, 169, 172,°234, 242. 

Philip, the Evangelist, confounded 
with Philip, the Apostle, 162, 
171; death sh and of his daugh- 
ters, 163, 242; resided at Hier- 
apolis, 172, 242. 

Philippians, 16S; Polycarp’s Epistle 
to, 188. 

Philo, of Alexandria, family and cul- 
ture of, 107; embassy to Rome, 
108; on the Embassy, 109; on 
the Virtues, 109; meets Peter in 
Rome, 117; describes the Thera- 
peute, 117-119; De Vila Cou- 
templativa, 117; writings of, 
I1g-121; reads his “On the 
Virtues” before Roman Sen- 
ate, 121; referred to by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, 260; by Ana- 
tolius, 319. 

Philomeliun, letter to church of, 18S. 

Philoromus, a martyr in the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian, 330. 


presbyter ad- 
Alex- 


269, 27 


Philosophical mode of life, in sense 
of aserticism, 117, 169, 252, 256. 
Philosophy, used in sense of asceti- 


cism. See the preceding. 
Philumene, virgin and companion of 
Apelles, 227. 
Phaonicia, so4, 
martyrs in, 
Pheenicians, 304. 
Phrygia, 212, 218, 219, 2 20, 230, 237, 
235; burning of an entire city 
of, during Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion, 33%) 332. 
Phrygian heresy. See A/ontfanisim, 
Pierius, presbyter of Alexandria, 321, 


292 
joes 


328, 350; 300; 3705 
333» 345- 


Pilate, procuratorship of, 96; con- 
demns Christ, 98; reports to Ti- 
berius, 105; tyranny of, 109; 
stirs up tumult among the Jews, 
109, 110; suicide of, 110 (note 
1); forged acts of, 96, 359, 360; 
Christ crucified under, 222. 

Pinnas, bishop, addressed by the Em- 
peror Gallienus, 302. 

Pinytus, bishop of Crete, 197, 201. 

Pionius, 2 martyr, 192. 

Pius, bishop of Rome, 182, 183, 221, 
2455 

Pius, emperor of Rome. 
nus Pius. 

Plato, rSt, 266. 

Plinius Secundus, governor of Bithy- 
nia, writes concerning Christians, 
164. 

Plutarch, pupil of Origen, 251; mar- 
tyrdom of, 252. 

Polybius, bishop of ‘Tralles, 168, 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 161, 166, 
167, 108, 170, 187, 188, 220, 238, 
239, 242, 243; martyrdom of, 
188-192; communes with Anice- 
tus and administers the eucharist 
in Rome, 244. 

Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, quoted, 
162, 240; on the Paschal con- 
troversy, 242. 

Pompey, the Roman general, go, 92. 

Pontianus, bishop of Rome, 271, 


See -l7foni- 


7 


Ponticus, a Gallic witness in the per- 
secution under Marcus Aurelius, 


216. 


Pontius, addressed by Serapion, 237, 
258: 
Pontius Pilate. See Pilate. 


Ponths, Ws2; 136, 183, 154, 188, 20%, 
223, 242, 276, BOA P3087 312, 0321, 
3335 345) 3 350. 

Porphyry, a acts 353; his death 
reported to Pamphilus by Seleu- 
CUS, 353: 

Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist, 264; 
gives account of Origen, 265; 
writes against the Christians, 265, 
266. 

Potamiaena, martyrdom of, 253. 

Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, a Gallic 
witness in the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius, 214, 220. 

Potitus, a Marcionite, 225. 

Pre-existence of Christ, discussed by 
Kusebius, $2, $5. 


Preparation, day of, 346, 347 (note 8). 

Presbyter, nature of office of, in the 
early church, 150 (note 14); 
ancient, 261; office mentioned, 
223, 2435250; 257,290) 3011305, 
313, 320. 

peg Butepos, used in an unofficial 
sense, 275 (note 5). 

Primus, bishop of Alexandria, WA, 
176. 

Primus, bishop of Corinth, 108. 

Prisca, wife of Diocletian, friendly to- 
ward Christians, 323 (note 2). 

Priscilla, 121. 

Priscilla, Montanist prophetess, 220, 

231 (mote 18), 235, 237. 

Priscus, father of Justin, 185. 

Priscus, martyr at Covsarea under Va- 
lerian, 302. 

Probus, oman emperor, 316. 

Probus, a martyr, 351. 

Proclus, opponent of Caius, 163. 

Proclus, an ecclesiastic, 313 

Proclus, a Montanist, and an opponent 
of Caius of Rome, 130, 163, 208. 

Procopius, a Palestinian martyr, 342. 

Prophets, from Jerusalem, 107. 

Proselyte, Jewish, 93. 

Protoctetus, a presbyter of Cosarea, 
274. 

Protogenes, 313. 

Proverbs of Solomon, called 
virtuous Wisdom,” 200. 

Psalms, celebrating Christ as God, 
247; Ilexapla of the, 263. 

Ptolemieus, a2 martyr, 195. 

Ptolemais, in Pentapolis, 244, 295. 

Ptolemies of Egypt, close of dynasty 
of, SS. 

Ptolemy, martyr under Decius, 285 

Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, 223. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 319. 

Publius, bishop of Athens, 200. 

Publius, Gentile bishop of Jerusalem, 
226. 

Pyruchetum, siege of, 318. 

Pythagoras, 179 

Pythagorean, a famous, 266. 


« All- 


(uadratus, the Apologist, 175. 
(Juadratus, bishop of Athens, 200. 
(Quadratus, the prophet, 169, 234. 
Quinta, martyr under Decius, 283. 
Quintus, a Phrygian, 189. 


Rechabites, 126. 
Regeneration, 376. 
Remission of sins, 
Ilkesites, 250. 
Repentance, Dionysius of Alexandria 
on, 291, 292. 
Resurrection, 376. 
Retecius of Autun, 381. 
Revelation. See <lfocalypse of Fohn. 
Rhodo of Asia, writes against Mar- 
cion, 227; quoted, 228, 22¢ 
Rhone, river, 211. 
Khossus, in Syria, 2 
Roman church, 22 
290, 312, 317. 
Roman emperors, table of, gor. 
Roman empire, 59, 99, IOI, 223. 


according to the 


58. 
5, 242, 271, 286, 
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Roman learning, 276. 

Romans, Epistle to, integrity of, 135, 
203, 205; relation of the last 
chapter to the remainder of the 
epistle, 355. 

Romanus, a martyr, 343. 

Rome, 106, 167, 168, 169, 183, 186, 
197, 198, 210, 219, 220, 228, 239, 
241, 243, 246, 261, 262, 351, 352; 
Peter and Simon Magus in, 115; 
gathering place of heretics, 115 
(note 6); origin of church of, 
I1§ (note 1); church of, founded 
by Peter “and “Pauly 130,229; 
Linus, first bishop of, 133; church 
of, disputes epistle to the [le- 
brews, 135; liberality of church 
of, 201; list of early bishops of, 
174 (note 1), 175; bishops of, 
during reign of Antoninus Pius, 
182; Trenceus’ catalogue of bish- 
ops of, 221; table of bishops of, 
during the first three centuries, 
401. 

Romulus, a martyr, 345. 

Rufus, governor of Judea, 168, 177. 

Ruth, the Moabitess, 93, 200. 


Sabbath, Dionysius on the, 307. 

Sabellius, heresy of, 295; epistles of 
Dionysius against, 311. 

Sabinus, prefect of Egypt under De- 
Cius, 282, 301. 

Sabinus, an imperial official under 
Maximin, epistle of, to the pro- 
vincial governors in regard to the 
Christians, 357, 358, 364. 

Sadducees, most cruel of all the Jews, 
127; Jewish sect, 199. 

Sadduchus, a Pharisee, 59. 

Sagaris, martyrdom of, 205, 242. 

Salome, sister of Fferod the Great, 
95- 

Samaria, 104. 

Samaritans, Jewish sect, 199. 

Samosata, 246, 312-316 

Samuel, 352. 

Sanctus, one of the Gallic witnesses 
in the persecution under Marcus 
Aurelius, 213, 214, 215. 

Saracens, enslave fugitive Christians, 
285. 

Sardis, 186, 203, 242. 

Sarmatians, are 

Saturnilians, 199. 

Saturninus, the Gnostic, 178, 208; as- 
ceticism of, 114 (note 18). 

Saul, king of Israel, go. 

Scriptures, Irenceus’ account of, 222; 
allegorical interpretation of, 266 

Scythia, 132. 

Seal, (og@payis). See Baptism. 

Sects, the seven, among the Jews, 199, 

Sejanus, 109. 

Seleucus, a martyr, 353. 

Senate, the Koinan, 105. 


‘Seneca, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 


Septuagint, composition of, 223, 3 3193 
Origen’s study of, 262; edited 
by Origen, 263. eB 

Serapion, bishop of Antioch, writings 
of, 257; writes against Monta- 
nists, 237, 240, 257, 259. 

VOL. I, 


Serapion, martyr under Decius, 283. 

Serapion, an aged believer of Alexan- 
dria, 290. 

Serennius Granianus, proconsul of 
Wsia, TST, 152) 

Serenus, pupil of Origen, suffers mar- 
tyrdom by fire, 252. 

Serenus, another pupil of Origen, is 
beheaded, 252. 

Seryilius Paulus, proconsul of Asia, 
205. 

Seven, the, appointment of, 103, 104; 
not deacons, but elders, 103 
ee AEN a CO2% 

Seventy, the, 97, 98, 100, 101, 103, 
104, ce 

Severa, wile of Emperor Philip, Ori- 
gen’s epistle to, 279. © 

Seyerians. See Severs. 

Severus, a heretic, 209. 

Severus, Roman emperor, 
249, 254, 255, 203. 

Sextus, an ecclesiastical writer, 245. 

Shepherd of H[ermas. See //ermas. 

Sicily, 356, 364, 382. 

Sidon, 333. 

Sidonius, a Roman confessor, 287. 

Silas, companion of Paul, 234. 

Silvanus, bishop of Emesa, 333, 360. 

SES bishop of Gaza, 334, 348, 

355: 

Sices, bishop of Jerusalem, 146, 149, 
176, 199; martyrdom of, 163, 164; 
date of martyrdom of, 164, 166. 

Simon, the high priest, 97. 

Simon Darjona, 310. 

Simon Magus, attracted by Philip, 
104; reputation of, 105; ‘the 
“great power of God,” 105; pre- 
tends conversion, 105; baptism 
of, 105; detected and rebuked 
by Peter, 105, 115; denounced 
in Justin’s Apology, 114; hon- 
ored with statue in Rome, 114; 
meets Peter at Rome, 115; de- 
stroyed, 1163 author of heresies, 
Tid; VGo, 176, 193, 199. 

Simonians, immorality of, 114, 199. 

Sion, Mount, 352. 

Sixtus. See A\ystus. 

Smyrna, 165, 167, 168, 187, 188, 
letter of church of, to the 5 
of Philomelium, 188 sg. 

Socrates, the philosopher, quoted, 194. 

Socrates, bishop of Laodicea, 318. 

Sodom, $3. 

Solomon, 91, 94, 200, 206, 22 
260, 370. 

Song of Songs, commentary on, by 
Origen, 277. 

Sophists, 313. 

Sosthenes, a companion of Paul, 99. 

Sotas, bishop of Anchialus, 237. 

Soter, bishop of ae 197, 199, 201, 
BVO; ON, 221, 24.3. 

Spain, 350. 

Statius Quadratus, proconsul of Asia, 
189 (note 9). 

Statue, erected by the woman with an 
issuc of blood, 304. 

Stephen, one of the Seven, 104, 161, 
218; martyrdom of, to4, 107, 135. 

Stephen, bishop of Laodicea, 320. 


ss 


248, 247, 


3) 244, 


Stephen, bishop of Rome, on the re- 
baptism of the lapsed, 293, 294, 
295. 

stocks, the, 193, 214, 281, 331, 343) 
344. 

Stoics, some famous ones referred to, 
266. 

Strato’s Tower, I1I. 

Stromata. See Clement of Alexan- 
dria. 

Sub-deacons, 288. 

Subintroductee, 315. 

Suicide of women, to escape defile- 
ment, 332, 337; opinions of the 
Wathers in regard to, 333 (note 
3). i 

Susannah, story of, fictitious, accord- 
ing to Airicanus, 276, 

Symmachus, bishop of Jerusalem, 226, 

Symmachus, a of the Old Tes- 
tament, 262, 263, 264; an Ebi- 
onite, 264. 

Synada, in Phrygia, 268; synod of, 269. 

Syncros, a Marcionite, 228. 

Synod, at Rome, in behalf of the unity 
of the Church on occasion of the 
Donatist schism, 380, 351; at 
Arles, summoned by Constantine, 
381, 382. 

Syracuse, 381. 

Syria, $8, 89, 167, 168, 178, 185, 294, 
302, 318, 328, 355- 


Taposiris, near Alexandria, 282. 

Tarsus, 291, 294, 312, 314. 

Tatian, asceticism of, 114 (note 1S); 
authority for martyrdom of Jus- 
tin, 194; life and writings of, 
207-209; heresy of, 207-209: 
his Book of Problems, 228, 229; 
instructor of Rhodo at Rome, 
227, stele speaks of Christ as 
God, 7; mentioned by Clem- 
ent Ubeid akin 260. 

Teaching of Peter. See Peter. 


Telesphorus, bishop of Kome, 177, 
162, 227,°243, 

Telesphorus, addressed by Dionysius, 
ante 
3 


' Temptations, work on, by Dionysius, 


311. 

Tertullian, family and culture of, 106; 
apology for Christians, 105; on 
Nero, 129; quoted, 149, 165; 
narrates the story of the Thun- 
dering P#yion, 220. 

Tetrapla, of Origen, 263. 

Thaddeus, one of the “ Seventy,” 99; 
in Edessa, 100-102, 104. 

Thaumaturgus. See Gregory Thau- 
MQALUT EUS. 

Thebais, 249, 328, 329, 334, 349» 350. 

Thebuthis, a heretic, 199. 

Thecla, a martyr, 344, 347. 

Yhelymidres, bishop of Laodicea, 291, 


294. , 
Themiso, 2 Montanist, 233, 235. 
Yheoctistus, bishop of Covsarea in 


Palestine, 26S, 274, 291, 294, 303. 
Pheodulus, a martyr, 353. 
Theodorus, See Gregory Thau- 
MACUY EUS, 
Theodorus, of Synada, 268, 
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Theodorus, an ecclesiastic, 313. 

Theodorus, Egyptian bishop and 
martyr, 334. 

Theodosia, a martyr, 348. 

Theodotion, translator of the Old 
Testament, 262, 263. 

Theodotion of Ephesus, 223. 

Theodotus, bishop of Laodicea, 320. 

Theodotus, a Montanist, 218, 232. 

Theodotus, the elder, the cobbler, 
247, 248. 

Theodotus, the younger, the banker, 
247. 

Ocoroyia. See Divinity of Christ. 

Theonas, bishop of Alexandria, 321. 

Theophanies, to be regarded as ap- 
pearances of Christ, 83. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, 197, 
202. 

Theophilus, bishop of Caesarea, 240, 
241, 244, 313. 

Theophilus, martyr 
285. 

Theophrastus, admired by the Theo- 

dotians, 248. 

Theotecnus, bishop of Cxsarea, 303, 
alo 803.8820. 

Theotecnus, curator of Antioch, 358; 
death of, 368. 

Therapeute, described by Philo, 117- 
110. 

Thessalonians, 206. 

Theudas, the Impostor, 112, 113. 

Thomas, the apostle, 100, 101; sends 
Thaddeus to Edessa, 104; labors 
in Parthia, 132; Gospel of, ex- 
cluded from the canon, 157, 171. 

Thrace, 2377. 

Thraseas, bishop and martyr of Eu- 
menia, 236, 242. 

“Thundering Legion,” story of, 220, 

Thyestean banquets, 213. 

Tiberias, 145. 

Tiberius, emperor of Rome, 96; re- 
ception of Pilate’s report, 10s, 
106; favors Christianity, 106; 
death of, 109. 

Timeus, bishop of Antioch, 317. 

Timolaus, a martyr, 345. 

Timotheus, a martyr, 344. 

Timothy, Paul’s Epistles to, 124, 133, 
137, 221; first bishop of Ephe- 
sus, 136. 

Timothy, companion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, 282, 311. 


under Decius, 


Titus, first bishop of Crete, 136. 

Titus, son of Vespasian, conducts war 
against Jews, 138, 146; becomes 
emperor, 147. 

Vobias, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Tobias of Edessa, 101. 

Tobias, the father of the former, 101. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, 149, 150, 
164, 173, 175, 220; forbids Chris- 
tians to be sought alter, 164-166, 

Tralles, 168. 

‘Tripolis, 345. 

Troas, 16S. 
“True Discourse,” Origen’s 
against Celsus, 278. 
Trypho, the Jew, Dialogue of Justin 
against, 196, 197. 

Twelve (apostles), the, 99; scattered 
abroad, 104. 

Twelve Prophets, the, commentary 
on, by Origen, 279. 

Tymium in Phrygia, named Jerusa- 
lem by Montanus, 235. 

Tyrannion, bishop of Tyre, 333. 

Tyrannus, bishop of Antioch, 317. 

Tyne; 204, 207, 320, s40, 3005" the 
great church of, 370 sy.; de- 
scription of the church, 375- 
378; Iusebius’ panegyric on the 
building of the churches deliy- 
ered at, 370 Sy. 


work 


Ulpianus, a martyr, 347. 

Urbanus, bishop of Kkome, 269, 271. 

Urbanus, a Roman confessor, 287. 

Urbanus, governor of Valestine, 344, 
345, 346, 345, 349- 

Urbicius, a Roman governor, 195, 196. 

Ursus, finance minister of Africa, 382. 


Valens, Gentile bishop of Jerusalem, 
226. 

Valentina, a martyr of Caesarea, 349. 

Valentinians, 199. 

Valentinus, the Gnostic, 182, 183, 187, 
208, 210, 235, 264. 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, friend- 
liness of, toward Christians, 323 
(note 3). 

Valerian, Roman emperor, at first 
friendly to Christians, 298; per- 
secution under, 295-302, 326. 

Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judea, 
97+ 
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Vales, deacon from /Elia, and martyr, 
352. 

Vatican, 130. 

Verissimus (Marcus Aurelius), 185. 

Verus, Roman emperor. See ALarcus 
Aurelius. 

Vespasian, emperor, 110, 138, 220; 
besieges the Jews, 127, 131 (note 
4), 141, 143; commands to seek 
descendants of David, 146, 147. 

Vettius Epagathus, one of the Gallic 
witnesses, 212. 

Veturius, a military commander, 326 
(note 2). 

Victor, bishop of Rome, letter of 
Polycrates to, 162; excommuni- 
cates church of Asia, 240, 241, 
242, 244, 246, 247; admonished 
by TIrenceus and others for his 
treatment of the Asiatic church, 


243. 


| Vienne, a city of Gaul, 98; account 


of martyrs of, 211; Epistle of 
church of, 212. 
Volusian, 298 (note 1). 


“Wisdoin of Solomon.” See So/omon. 
Witnesses, See paptus. 

Nerxes, 145. 

Xystus I., bishop of Rome, 176, 221, 


243. 

Xystus II., bishop of Rome, 294, 297, 
303, 312; receives Hpistle on 
Baptism from Dionysius, 295, 298 


Zaccheeus, bishop of Jerusalem, 176. 

Zacchieus, a martyr, 343. 

Zacharias, 212, 213. 

Zambdas, bishop of Jerusalem, 321. 

Zebedee, father of James and John, 
_138, 309. 

Zebinas, a martyr, 350. 

Zebinus, bishop of Antioch, 271, 275. 

Zeno, martyr under Decius, 285. 

Zenobius, presbyter of Sidon, 333. 

Zenobius, physician and martyr, 334. 

Zephyrinus, bishop of ome, 130, 
246, 24%, 248, 261, 268. 

Zerubabel, 371, 374. 

Zeus, See Freprrer, 

Zion, mount of, 378. 

Zosimus, 168, 

Zoticus, bishop of Comana, 233, 236. 

Zoticus, of Otrous, 230, 
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Note. — The references to prolegomena and notes are in italics. 


Ablavius, letter of C. to, 437. 

“ Aborigines,” 602. 

Abraham at Mambre, 533. 

Acacius, Count, 533, 539. 

Accident, 564, 505. 

Achaian bishops at Nicwa, 521. 

Acheron, 567. 

Achilles, 577. 

Acrostic “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour, Cross,” 574. 

Adrianople, battle of, 418. 

Advent of Christ predicted, 573. 

Aegae, $35. 

Aelafius = Ablavius. 

Aesculapius, 601; ‘Temple of, 535. 

Aétius, letter of C. to, 538. 

Africa, controversies in, 516. 

Agathangelus (source), 449. 


Alexander of Alexandria, letter of C. | 
to, 438; letter of C. to, 515; ap- | 


points George of Arethusa, pres- 
byter, 535. 

Alexander and Arius, origin of con- 
troversy between, 516; continu- 
ation of, 515. 

Alexander of Thessalonica, 551, note. 

Alexander the Great, 453. 

Alexandria, Arian, controversies at, 
5153 worships at, 546. 

Alpheus, letter of C. to, 538. 

Amasia of Pontus, cruelties at, 500. 

Ambrosius of Milan (source), 447. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (source), 
448. 

Amomum, 576. 

Amoses, 602. 

Amphiaraus, 601, 

Anastasia, 417, note. 

Anastasius Dibliothecarius (source), 
452. 

Ancyrona, 420, 

Anna Comnena (source), 454. 


dAnonyntous Acts of Metrophanes and 


Alexander (source), 452. 
Anonymous, gui Dionts Casstt histo- 
vias continuactl (source), 451. 
Anonynius Valestanus (source), 440. 
Antioch, church built in 532, 594; 
disturbance at by Icustathius, 
536. 
Antiochians, letter of C, to, 438. 
Antonius, letter to C. and of C, to 
him, 439. 
Antony, 575. 


Anulinus, letters of C. to, 437. 
Aphaca in Phoenicia, 534. 
Apollo, 512, 534, 574, 601, 602. 


502. 


Jerusalem, 551. 

Arborius, 429. 

Arethusa, 533. 

Argo, 577. 

Arius, letters of C. to, 438, 439; 
controversies concerning, at Al- 
exandria, 515; letter of C. to, 

15. 

Arius and Alexander, origin of con- 
troversy between, 516; continu- 
ation of controversy, 518. 

Arles, Council of, 417 nole. 

Asian bishops at Nicwa, 521. 

Assyria, laws of, 573. 

Assyrian Empire, overthrow of, 57.4. 

Assyrians, 570.’ 

dthanastus, letters of C. to, 439; 

(source), 446. 

Altaliata, Michel (source), 453. 

Alugustinus (source), 447. 

Augustus, 575. 

Aurelian, 579. 


Babylon, 573. 
Bacchus, 590, 601. 
Bacchus, Omadian, 602. 


Banquet given to bishops at Nicza, 


523,524. 
Baptism (mythical) of C., 439. 
Baptism of C., 556. 
Passtawus, 417, tole, 


| God, and 


Cambyses, 574. 
Cantacusenus, Foannes (source), 454. 
Cappadocian bishops at Niciwa, 521. 


Apparition of Conslantine’s troops, | Cappadocian bishops at Jerusalem, 


Si 


Arabian bishops at Niczea, 521; at | Carthagenians, 602. 


Casstodorus (source), 415. 

Cataphrygians, 539. 

Catholicus, 549. 

Cave of the nativity, 530. 

Cave of the ascension, 530, 594. 

Cedrenus, Georgius (source), 453. 

Cemeteries, 510. 

Ceres, 590, 601. 

Chalcedon, 419. 

Chance, 565. 

Chastity, esteem among Christians, 
492. 

| Childless persons, law concerning, 546. 

| Chios, 602. 

Chrestus, letter 0° C. to, 437. 

Christ appears to C. in a dream, 
490; the Son of God, 563; the 
creator of all things, 563; com- 
ing of in the flesh, 568; is 

the Son of God, 

568; miraculous conception of, 

569; the Preserver, 569; doc- 

trines and miracles of, 572; 

teaching of, 572; coming of, 

predicted, 573; cares for Daniel, 

5743 prophesied by the Sibyl, 

575; miraculous birth of, 575, 

576; divinity of, 576, 577; the 

author of Constantine’s victories, 

578; the Son of God, 578. See 

under HVord, 


Bethlehem, erection of church in, | Christian Conduct, 578. 


53% 53%) 594. 
Bindings, claborate, 549. 
“ Bishop,” C. as, 546. 
Bithynian bishops at Jerusalem, 551. 
Blemmyans, 483, 5-42. ‘ 


| Brescia, battle of, 410. 


sritamnic ocean, 507. 
Britons, 483, 489, 553. 
Dructert, 413. 
Dysantitun, 418; 
tinople, 419. 


Cecilianus, letter of C. to, 437. 
Calendartum Romanum Constantine 


Magnt (source ), Ao, 
Calocerus, revolt of, 420. 


Christians promoted to office, 511; 
persecution of, 496, 497; cf. per- 
secution, 512-13; kindly received 
by barbarians, 513; in Persia, 
542; not to be held slaves by 
Jews, 547; hypocritical Chris- 
tians, 554. 

Chronicon Paschale (source), 451. 

Chrysopolis, battle of, 419. 


becomes Constan- | Church, the, appeal to, 562; heir to 


the property of those dying with- 
out kindred, 509. 

Church of the Apostles (see Constan- 
tinople). 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Lloly Sepulchre. 


See 
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C200. INDEX TO LIFE. OF CONSTANTINE, dc 
en ane a lt el Nc dre leh Den Sass A 


Church festivals, honored by C., 545. 

Churches built at Constantinople, 
532; restoration of property to, 
510; building of, 511 e¢ pass. 

Ciceros5 75. 

uilicia, demon worship in, 535. 

Cilician bishops at Nicawa, 521; at 
Jerusalem, 551. 

Codinus (source), 454. 

Coins, 544, 559- 

Cole, Old Kins, mythical grandfather 
of C., 441. 

Confessors, 508; laws in favor of, 
505; property of, 509. 

Constans, mae consul, 449,420; ap- 
pointed Cesar, 550, 584. 

Constantia, marriage, 417; asks to 
have Licinius spared, 419. 

Constantin, city of, 549, 550. 


| CONSTANTINE. 
EVENTS, ACIS, CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Early years, 41l sg. name, 41t and 
note, surnamed Creat, 411; 
date of birth, 411 and note; born 
at Naissus, 411 and note ; son of 
Constantius Chlorus and Slelena, 
411; brought up at Drepanumn, 
411; sent to court of Diocletian, 
412; lakes part tn various cam- 
baigns, 412; with Diocletian in 
Lgypt, 412; alliance with Miner- 
vina, 412 and pole, at Nicoine- 
dia, 412; atabdication of Diocle- 
tian and Alaxtiminus, 412; 
physique of, 412; courage of, 412; 
created tribune of first order, 412; 
nominated Casar by INocletian, 
rejecled by Galertus, 412; death 
sought by Galerius, 412; gains 
permission to go, 412; mtaims 
post horses, 412; jotnus hts father 
at Boulogne, 412; accompanies 
him to Britain, 412; named as 
successor by Constantius at York, 
412; proclaimed Augustus, 413, 
414; supported by Lrocus, 413; 
claims title from Galerius, 413; 

_ ts given title of Caesar, 413; war 
against France, 413; against 
Bructlert, 413; exposes captives 
to wild beasts, 413; C. and 
Maximinus, named “ sons of the 
emperors,” 413; acknowledged 
emperor by Galerius, 4133 mar- 
ries Kausta, 414; plot of Maxint- 
tan, 413; caplure of Aaximian, 
413; another plot, 413; saved by 
Fausla, 413; puts Maximian to 
death, 413; internal improve- 
ments, A133; favors the Chrishans, 
414; writes to Maximinus in 
their behalf, 414; named Augus- 
tus by Maxinian, 414; campaign 
against Maxentius and capture 
of Ronte, 416, 417; returns to 
Milan, 4173 marriage of Con- 
stantia, 417; edict of ALilan, 417 
and note, returns to Gaul, 407; 
C. and the Donatists, 417 and 
note» falls out with Licinius, 


417 and nole; defeats of Licinius 
at Cibalis and Mardia, and re- 
distribution of territory, 418; 
Decennalia, 418; at Arles, 418; 
tx Dacia and Pannonia, 418; 
campaign against Sarmatians, 
418; warwith Lictntus, 418; de- 
feats Licinitus, 418, 419; favors 
the Christians, 419; takes partin 
Councilof Nicwa, 419; Vicenna- 
fia, 419; @t Arles and Afilan, 
419; puts Crispus and others to 
death, 419; tricennalia, 420; at 
Ferusalem, 420; death, 420; 
burial, 420; myths concerning, 
441; C. and his mother fTelena, 
441; C. the son of a British prin- 
cess, 441, 442; leprosy and bap- 
tismt, 442; donation, 442, 443; 
dream, 443; voyage of Lelena, 
443, 444; fluding of the cross, 
444; sword, 445; remorse of, 
445; C. and Tiridates, 445; 
compared with Cyrus and Alex- 
ander the Great, 483, 484; com- 
pared with Moses, 585; con- 
trasted with Licinius, 4906; 
contrasted with the persecutors, 
519; vicennalia, 451 and note; 
tricennalia, 451; ‘reigned thirty 
years and lived above sixty, 480; 
conquered nearly the whole 
world, 453; obtains authority 
over more nations than any who 
had preceded him, 483; eldest 
son and successor of Constantius, 
487; accompanied Diocletian 
to Palestine, 487; plots of Dio- 
cletian and Galerius against, 458; 
flight of, to his father, 488; pres- 
ent at death of his father, 4c /, 
"485; assumes ‘the purple, 483; 
proclaimed Augustus by army, 
458; resolves to deliver Kome, 
459; chooses Christianity, 489; 
vision of the cross, 489; has 
standard of the cross made, 490, 
491; resolves to worship God 
and receives instruction, 491; 
makes ministers his advisers, 491; 
goes against Maxentius, 491; 
advances into Italy and thrice 
defeats forces of Maxentius, 492; 
defeats Maxentius at the Milvian 
bridge, 492, 493; enters Rome, 
493; acts of grace, 494; honors 
bishops, 494; builds churches, 
494; decennalia, 481, 495; vic- 
tories over barbarians, 495; 
aroused in behalf of Christians 
persecuted by Licinius, 500; pre- 
pares for war, 501; victory of C,, 
502, 503; lets Licinius escape, 
503; prayers in tabernacle, 503, 
504; victory, 504; puts [icinius 
to death, 504; surnamed Victor, 
505, 591; sends Hosius to Alex- 
andria in the interest of peace, 
515; anxiety for peace, 516; ad- 
justs controversies in Africa, 510; 
presides at Council of MNicwa, 
520; address to (cotmeil, 522; 
523; brings council to harmony, 


523; entertains the bishops, 523; 
farewell address to the bishops, 
525, 526; honors his mother, 
532; subdues Scythians (Goths) 
and Sarmatians, 541,542; allirms 
validity of deerces of councils, 
547; listens standing to Eusebius, 
548; appoints his sons Cosars, 
550; founds cities, 550; convenes 
council at Tyre, 550; dedicates 
church at Jerusalem, 551; di- 
vides empire between sons, 553; 
mourning at Rome, 558; honor 
paid them, 555; length of reign, 
Kod; ape at cleath, 5543 war 
against Persians, 554; takes 
bishops with him, 554; also tent 
in the form of a church, 555; 
embassy from the Persians, 555; 
erects sepulchral monument, 555; 
sickness at Ifelenopolis, 555; 
proceeds to Nicomedia, 556; 
baptism, 556; thanksyiving for 
baptism, 556; death, 557; re- 
moval of body to Constantinople, 
557; burial, 558. 


CHARACTER AND RELIGIOUS ACTS. 


Character, 420-435; inherited char- 


acteristics, 421; physical char- 
acteristics: height, countenance, 
complexion, hatr, beard, nose, 
eyes, expresston, fietre, 421; 
shoulders, neck, strength, wWgor, 
bearing, manners, dress, 4223 
mental characteristics: educa- 
tion, orations, delivery, literary 
Sivle, patronage of learning, 422, 
423; moral characteristics » en- 
ergy, determination, rapidity of 
action, tuipeluosiy, courave anid 
valor, ambition, prudence, pa- 
tience, perseverance, steadfast 
ness, fatthfulness, self-control, 
chastity, amiability, mititness, 
mercifulness, and forbearance, 
hindness, generosity, prodivality, 
hospitalily, Justice, rishteousness, 
tact, vanily, magnificence, con- 
cett, humility, arrogance(?), jeal- 
outsy, Suspictousness, farthlessness ; 
as son, husband, father, friend, 
as general, legislator, statesman, 
423-430; religious characteris- 
tics, 430-433; honored by God, 
482; the servant of God and 
conqueror of nations, 483; pro- 
claims name of God in his edicts, 
484; emperor by the will of God, 
489; liberality to poor, 494; 
present at synods, 494, 4953 
divine manifestation to, 495; 
humane treatment of prisoners, 
503; declares God to be the au- 
thor of his prosperity, 506; cho- 
sen by God, 507; exhortation to 
worship God, 510; prayers of, 
513s 544, 555) 550; piety of, 519, 
520; orders erection of church 
at Jerusalem, 526, 528; presents 
of, at his vicennalia, 526; builds 
churches at Constantinople, 532; 
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at Nicomedia, 532; abolishes 
idolatry at Constantinople, 532; 
destroys idol temples, 534, 535; 
builds church at Ifeliopolis, 536; 
presents by, 541; remission of 
taxes, 541; forbids idolatrous 
worship, 545; honors martyrs 
and church festivals, 545; ob- 
servance of Haster, 545; requires 
soldiers to pray on Sunday, 545; 
form of prayer given, 545; zeal 
in prayer, 545; calls himself a 
bishop, 546; prohibits sacrifices, 
mystic rites, combats of gladia- 
tors, and worship of Nile, 546; 
gifts of, to churches, virgins, and 
the poor, 547; excessive clem- 
ency, 548; rebukes a covetous 
man, 548; liberality, 551, 552; 
displeased with excessive praise, 
552; instructs his children in 
politics and religion, 553, 554; 
benevolence, 554; vigor of body, 
554; builds Church of the Apos- 
tles, 555; gifts, 556; honored 
by God, 559; surpassed preced- 
ing emperors in c«levotion, 559; 
ascribes all things to God, 580; 
gifted with divine and human 
wisdom, 551; wise, good, just, 


585; self-control, 586; abolishes 
idolatry, 591, 592; churches 


built by, 594. 


LAWS, LETTERS, AND WRITINGS. 


internal tiniprovements, 
418; writings, 430; oratorical, 
436; letters and edicts, 430-440; 
laws, 440; style, 440; (spurious ) 
treaty with Sylvester and Tirt- 
dates, 439; laws of, 440, 445; 
oration to the assembly of the 
saints, prolegomena, 466, 467, 
469; edicts in favor of confessors, 
505; laws concerning martyrs 
and concerning ecclesiastical 
property, 505; letters of, 506; 
rescripts, 506; law respecting 
piety, 506, 507; law granting 
release from exile, etc., 503; law 
forbidding sacrifice, 511; letter 
to Eusebius concerning the build- 
ing of churches, 511; law order- 
ing building of churches, 511; 
letter to the people of the provy- 
inces concerning the error of 
polytheism, 512; letter to Alex- 
ander and Arius, 515; letter to 
churches concerning Council of 
Nicwa, 524, 525; letters to bish- 
ops met at the Council of Nicea, 
526; letters to the Egyptians ex- 
horting peace, 526; letter to Eu- 
sebius (Macarius) concerning 
Mambre, 533; letters to the 
Antiochians concerning HEusta- 
thius, 536; letter to Antiochians 
concerning Eusebius, §36, 5373 
letter to the council concerning 
the remoyal of Eusebius from 
Cxsarea, 538; letter to Eusebius 
on his refusing the bishopric of 


Antioch, 538; edict against the 
heretics, 539; letter to Sapor, 
543, 544; law for observance of 
Sunday, 544; amends laws con- 
cerning the childless and con- 
cerning wills, 546; law that no 
Christian shall be slave to a Jew, 
547; discourses and declama- 
tions, $47; oration to the saints, 
545; writes to Eusebius concern- 
ing Easter, 548, 549; and con- 
cerning copies of the Scriptures, 
545, 549; letter to Council of 
Tyre, 550, 551; writings of, 554; 
employs himself in compositions, 
554; oration of, 561. 

Constantine, arch of, 417, note. 

Constantine, coins of, §44, 559. 

Constantine, life of, by Lusebius, edt- 
tions, 466; translations, 4606, 
467; translation (text), 451. 

Constantine, literature on, 455-405. 

Constantine, picture of, 520, 5.44. 


Constantine, sources for life, 444—- 
455- 

Constantine, statue of, 493. 

Constantine IT, made Cwsar, 418, 
550, 584; war against Goths, 
419. 

Constantine, sons of. See Sons of 
Constanttite. 


Constantinople, founding of, 419; de- 
scription of, 555. 

Constantinople, Church of Apostles at, 
420. 

Constantinople, founding of, mythical 
dream of C. concerning, 443. 
Constantinople, Church of Apostles, 
555; funeral service in, 555. 
Constantinus Porphyrogenttyus 

(source), 452. 

Constantius, son of C., appointed 
Cresar, 550, 584; marriage of, 
553; buries his father, 558. 

Constantius Chlorus, Fitperor, 411; 
father of Constantine, 411; hus- 
band of Helena, 411 and note; 
made César, 411, 412; divorces 
Tlelena, 412; becomes Augustus, 
412, 414; asks to have Constan- 
tine sent to him, 412; expedt- 
dion to Dritatn, 412; death at 
York, 412, 414; nantes C. sue- 
cessor, 412; tnternal tmprove- 
ments continued by his son, 414, 
note; character, 421, 485 and 
note; mildness of rule, 485; 
numberless virtues, 485; refuses 
to persecute, 485; reproached 
with poverty by Diocletian, 486; 
his answer, 457; secured sub- 
jects free worship, 485; stratagem 
of, 486; becomes chief Augustus, 
487; sole Augustus, 4875 blessed 
with numerous offspring, 457; 
devotion to Supreme God, 4973 
reward of devotion, 487; his 
Christian manner of life, 487; 
death of, 488; bequeaths em- 
pire to his son, 488; burial, 488; 
his happy end, 485; honors the 
one God, 489; humanity and 
piety of, 512. 


Controversy between Alexander and 
Arius, origin of, 516; continua- 
tion of, 518. 

Coyetous man rebuked by C., 548. 

Creation by Christ, 563; works of, 564. 


Creator, 569; wisdom of, 565, etc., 
cf. words God and FVord. 

Crescentius = Chrestus, 437. 

Crete, 602. 

Crispus, son of Constantine and 


Afinervina, 412 and note; made 
Cesar, 418; defeats the ranks, 
418; death of, 419; lttored by 
Lactantius, 423; death of, dis- 
cussion of, 428, 429. 

Cross, viston of, 416, 490 and note; 
the sign of immortality, got and 
note; signof. Sce Sten af Cross 
and Standard of Cross, 232. 

Cross-bearers, one slain, anuther pre- 
served, 502. 

Cumean Sibyl, 575. 

Cupid, 590, 601. 

Cyriacus, St. (mythical), death of, 
444. 

Cyril of Ferusalem (source), 447. 

Cyrus the Great, 453. 

Dalmatius, 584 ancl made 
Cesar, 420. 

Dalmatius, letter of C. to, 439. 

Daniel, 573, 574. 

Daniel and the lions, figure of, 532. 

Daphne, 574. 

Death, worship of, 590. 

Decennalia of C., 550. 

Decius, 579. 

Declamations of C., 547. 

Delphic tripods, 5345 

Demon worship in Cicilia, 535. 

Design, 564; evidence of, 565. 

Diceto, Ralph de (source), 455. 

Diocletian, C. hostage with, 412 and 
note; palace struck by lightning, 
412; abdication, 412,414; wrges 
appotniment of C. as César, 
414; “fourth Edict” of perse- 
cutton, 415. 

Diocletian, persecution by, 485, 456; 
passes through Palestine, 487; 
abdication of, 487, 5793 insanity 
and cruelty of, 512; terrified by 
lightning, 579. 

Diodorus Siculus, 602 and note. 

Diomede, 602. 

Dionysius, 551. 

Dionysius of Ilalicarnassus, 602. 

Discourses of C., 547. 

Discourses by bishops at Jerusalem, 

aA 

Divination, practice by Licinius, 501. 

Donatists, 417 and note, 418. 

Donatist bishops, letter of C. to, 437- 

Donation of C., 442, 443. 

Dracilianus, 528. 

Dragon in picture of C., 520. 

Dream of C. concerning the founding 
se onstantinople (My thical), 443. 

Drepanum, refounded as Lfelenopolts, 
419. 

Ducas (source), 455. 

Dumateni, 602. 

Dusaris, Oo1, 


note; 
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630 INDEX’ TO LIFE OF “CONSTANTINE, &c. 


Kast, the religion came from, 516. 

Waster, 555; celebration of, 520, 521; 
declaration of Council of Nica, 
523; observance of, 524; observ- 
ance by C., 545; remarks on, 
561. 

Eastern Nations, 483. 

Edict of Licinius, 497. 

Edict of toleration by Galerius, 408. 

Edict of toleration by Maximinus, 498, 
499. 

Egypt, Arian disturbance in, 515, | 
520; controversies in, 550; travels 
of Pythagoras in, 560; laws of, 
573: 

Egyptian bishops at Nicsea, 521; at 
Jerusalem, 551. 

Ephramius (source), 454. 

Epirus, bishops from, at Nicaea, 521. 

Erechtheus, 602. 

Evocus, king of the Allemannt, 413. 

Erythrivan Sibyl, the, 574, 575, 577- 

Eternal life, 567, 570, 579, 580. 

Ethiopians, 483, 542. 

Lumatius Vicartus, letter of C. to, 
437: 

FEumenius (source), 446. 

Eunapius (source), 448. 

Euphronius, 538. 

Leusebius, letter of C. to, 437, 439; 
(source), 446; Life of C., edi- 
tions, 466; dranslations, 466, 
467; date, 467; trustworthiness, 
467; value, 469; oration in 
praise of C., Prolegomena, 466, 
467, 469; translation, 481; pur- 
pose of the work, 454; address 
at Nica:a, 522; called to Anti- 
och, 536; letter to, concerning 
Mambye; 5335 letter of C. to 
Antiochians concerning, 537; 
Ietter of C. to, on his refusing 
the bishopric of Antioch, 535; 
letters of, respecting bishopric 
of Antioch, 538; declamation in 
honor of our Saviour’s Sepul- 
chre, 545; letter of C. to, con- 
cerning copies of the Scriptures, 
548, 549; discourse concerning 
Faster, 548, 549; letter of C. to, 
concerning Easter, 549; pro- 
nounces discourse at Jerusalem, 
552; at Constantinople, 552; 
tricennial oration, before Con- 
stantine, 552; oration in praise 
OL Cry core 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, letter of C. 
against, 4338, 

Eustathius, 536. 

Eutropius (source), 447. 

SIevasrius (source), 451. 

Everlasting life. See Eternal life, 

Evil, propensity to, 571. 


Famine at Rome, 492. 

Fate, 564. 

Fausta marries C., 413; reveals plot 
of Maxintan, 413; death of, 
419. 

Faustus of Byzantium (source), 449. 

Finding of the Cross, 444. 

“ fourth Edict” of Persecution, 415. 


Frances, 413. 
Future life, 568; cf. eternal life. 
luture retribution, 578, 579. 


Galatian bishops at Nicaa, 521, 

Gaterius, C. hostage with, 412 and 
note, refuses to appoint C. Ca- 
Sar, 412; jealousy of C., 412; 
rage at the escape of C., 4b2; re- 
fuses C. the title of Augustus, 413; 
becomes slugustus, 414; death, 
414, 416; character, 414; Gale- 
rius real author of “ Fourth 
Edict” of Persecution, 4153 is- 
sues edict of toleration, 416; yer- 
secution by, 485; expedition 
against Rome, 489 and note; 
edict of toleration, 498. 

Galerius (Maximian G.), death of, 
4s. 

(Ganymede, 590. 

Caza becomes Constantia, 550. 

Gelasius of Cysicus (source), 450. 

Generation, 562, 563. 

Generatior of the Son, 569. 

Generation of the Word, 562, etc. 

Gentiles in office, forbidden to sacri- 
fice, 511; abandon idol wofship, 


535: 

ae of Alonmouth (source), 455. 

George of Arethusa, 535 and note. 

Geta, 601. 

Giants, 482 and 2ofe. 

Gladiatorial combats forbidden, 546. 

Glycas, Mich (source), 454. 

God, known through his government 
of the universe, 514; the teacher 
of good, 514; the Father, 562, 
§66, 568; the Saviour, 562; the 
Creator of all things, 562; the 
Father of the Word, 562; be- 
nevolent care of, 563; intellect- 
ual essence of, 565; Providence 
of, 565; the source of all things, 
580; one, 584; knowledge of, 
571, 606; cf. Christ, the lVord, 
CLC, 

Good, propensity to, 571. 

Good Shepherd, figure of, 532. 

Goths, 542, note; war with, 419. 

Gregoras, Nicephoras (source), 454. 

Gregory of Tours (source), 451. 


JTannibalianus, 420, 584 and note. 

flelena, wife of Constantius, 411 
and note; mother of C. 411; 
lived at Drepanum, 411 and 
note; divorced by Constantius, 
4l2z; wvistt to Ferusalem, 419; 
character of, 421; spurtous letter 
of C. 10, 439; spurious teller to 
C., 439; Cuythical) Constantine 
and, 441; (mythical) a British 
princess, 441, 442; (mvthical ) 
voyage of, 443; finds the cross, 
444; makes will, 531; death, 
§31; builds churches at Bethle- 
hem and Mount of Olives, 530; 
pious conduct of, 5313 generosity 
of, 531; has titles of Augusta 
and empress, 532; coins struck 
in her name, 532. 


Helenopolis, 555; feeding of, 419. 


Helicon, 534. 

Heliopolis, 602; zzhabitants of, letter 
of C. to, 439; Temple of Venus 
destroyed, 535; church built, 536. 

Lenry of [Tuntingdon (source), 455. 

Tleraclea, battle near, 417. 

Hercules, 590, 601. 

Heretics, edict against, 539; deprived 
of their meeting places, 539; 
may return to Catholic Church, 
549. 

Flesychius ALilestus (source), 450. 

Hieronymus (source), 447. 

Holy Sepulchre, 527, 548; discovery 
Of, 527,520; church of, 526; 
528, 594; description of, 528, 


530. 
Honors paid C. after death, 557. 
Horus, 601. 
Lfosius, friend of C., 423. 
Houses, restoration of, 509, 510. 


Iberia, 577. 

Jdatius (source), 450. 

Idol worship abandoned, 535. 

Idolatrous worship forbidden, 545; 
error of, 563. 

Images, overthrow of, 534. 

Indian Ocean, 553. 

Indians, 483, 542, 553. 

figentius, 437. 

Inscription on statue of C., 493. 

Inspiration of the Sibyl, 575. 

Invention of the Cross. See Finding 
of the Cross. 

Isis, 601. 

Italians, 566. 


Facobus of Sarug (source), 450. 

Jerome, See /Meronymus. 

Ferusalem, improvements tH, 419; 
dedication of church at, 420, 550, 
552 

Jerusalem, Synod of, 552. 

Jews, 806; may not have Christian 
slaves, 547. 

Foannes the Meletian, letter of C. to, 

39. 

Fohannes Antiochenus (source), 452. 

Jordan, the, 556, 569. 

Fordanes (or Fornandes) (source), 
a5re 

Jove, 577. 

Judgment, the, 578, 579. 

Julian the Apostate (source), 448. 

Juno, 602. 

Jupiter, 590, 602. 

Jupiter Latiaris, 602. 

Justice, 564. 


Knowledge, desire of, 566. 


Labarum, 490 and note, 491 and notes. 

Tactantius (source), 446. 

Lactantius, tutor lo Crispus, 423. 

Lamentation at death of C., 557. 

Lands, restoration of, 509, 510. 

Taodicea, 602. 

Law respecting piety, 506, 507; 
granting release for exile, ete., 
so8; forbidding sacrifice, 511; 
ordering building of churches, 
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511; of wills, 546; respecting 
childless persons, 546. 

Laws, human, 564. 

Lebanon, Mount, 534, 592. 

Leo Diaconus (source), 453. 

Leprosy (mythical) of C., 442. 

Letter of C. to the churches, 524. 

Leus, 602. 

Libanius (source), 448. 

Libya, Arian disturbance in, 515; 
controyersics in, 550. 

Libyan bishops at Nicoea, 521; at 
Jerusalem, 551. 

Libyans, 602. 

Lictnius appointed Augustus, 414; 
character, 4143 marriage to Con- 
stantia, 417; edictof Alilan, 417; 
defeats Maximinus, 4073 fills out 
with C., 417; defeated at Cibalis 


and Mardia, 418; persecution of 


Christians, 418; war with C. 
and defeat by, 418, 419; sur- 
render, 419; life spared, 419; 
death, 419; conspiracy of, against 
C., 496; contrasted with C., 496; 
oppresses the Last, 496;  in- 
trigues against the bishops, 496; 
persecutes Christians, 496, 497, 
498, 500; lawless conduct and 
covetousness of, 497; address 
to soldiers, 501; sacrifices to 
idols, 501, 504; flight of, 503; 
advises soldiers not to attack the 
Cross, 504; treachery of, 504; 
death of, 504. 

Licinius, son of Lictntus, made Cesar, 
418; death of, 419. 

Linus, 577. 

Logos used as personally, 481, note; 
cf. 482, note. 

Lord’s Day. See Swrday. 

Lucina, 576. 

Lydus, Foannes, 


(source), 451. 


(Laurentius ) 


Macarius, Letters of C. to, 438, 439; 
letter vor (Crate, se09 letter to; 
concerning Mambre, 533. 

Macedonian bishops at Nicsa, 521; 
at Jerusalem, 551. 

Magic, practised by the persecuting 
emperors, 489; by Maxentius, 
492; by Licinius, 501, 503. 

Malalas (source), 452. 

Mambre, oak of, 533; church built 
at, 533- 

Marcionites, 539- 

Mararianus, the notary, 551. 

Mayo. See P2777, 

Mars, 602. 

Martyrs, in the palaces, 486; laws in 
favor of, 505; property of, 509; 
tombs of, 510; churches in honor 
of, at Constantinople, 532; hon- 
ored by C., 545; life and death 
oN (Aes 

Material objects, existence of, 562. 

Material world, 571. 

Maxentius, proclaimed emperor by 
Pretorian guards, 413, 414; 
persuades Maxinian to resume 
purple, 413; guarrels with JL, 
‘4133 charackr, 415; prepares 


for war against C., 416; death, 
416; tyranny and lust of, 491; 
causes slaughter of oman peo- 
ple, 492; armies of, defeated 
thrice, 492; employs magic arts, 
492; death of, 492, 493; death 
compared with that of Pharaoh, 


Maximian, abdication of, 412, 414; 
resumes purple, 414; quarrels 
with Muaxentius, 413; alliance 
wrth C., 4133 plots against C., 
413; defeated at Marseilles, 413; 
another plot, 413; death, 413, 
414, 416; character, ANG: PSEse= 
eution by, 485; abdication of, 
487; insanity and cruelty of, 512; 
death of, 495. . 

Maximinus, with C, made“ sons of 
Ger Cneper-o7s, WAT ay eAAse Varco 
knowledved emperor, 413, 414; 
letter of C. to, 4143 appotntment 
as Cwsar, 414; assumes lille of 
Augustus, 414; character, 415; 
persecution by, 415; war against 
Licinius, defeat, flight, and death, 
417, 575; persecution of, 498; 
flight and death of, 498; edict 
in favor of Christians, 498, 499. 

Maximinus (for Maxumianus), dcath 
of, 495. 

Meleatharus, Gor. 

Melchiades, letter of C. to, 437. 

Memphis, 573. 

Mercury, 601. 

Mesopotamian bishops at Niccea, 521; 
at Jerusalem, 551. 

Metageitnion, 6or. 

Afilan, edict of, 437. 

Miltiades = Melchiades. 

Minerva, 601, 602. 

Minerva Agraulis, 602. 

Minervina, alliance of C., 412 and 
mole. 

Miracles, 572. 

Mnemosyne, 601, 

Meesians at Jerusalem, 551. 

Mopsus, 6or. 

Moses, C. compared with, 485; wis- 
dom of, 573. 

Mount of Olives, erection of church 
On, 530, 531, 594. 

Muses, 534. 

Musonius, 536. 

Mystic rites, prohibition of, 546, 


Naissis, 411 and note. 

Narcissus, letter of C. to, 538. 

Naszarius (source), 446; delivers ora- 
tion, 418, 

Nature, 565, 571; parent of all, 561. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 573. 

Nero, 454. 

Nicrea, Council of, 419, 481, note; 
calling of, 521; bishops pres- 
ent, $21; number of bishops, 
522; deacons, etc., present, 522; 
character of the bishops, 521; 
held in the palace, 522; Con- 
stantine present at, 522; ad- 
dress of Husebius, 522; address 
of Constantine, 522, 523; «decla- 
ration of, §23; letter of C, to the 


churches concerning, 524; fare- 
well address of C. to, 525, 5206. 
Nicephorus Callistus (source), 454. 
Nicetas Choniatas (source), 454. 
Nicomedia, 579, ete.; churches built 
i) 532. 
Nicomedians, letter of C. to, 438. 
Nile, worship of, forbidden, 546. 
Noyatians, 539. 
Number, 566, 587-559. 
Numidian bishops, letter of C. to, 438. 


Obodas, 601. 

Omadian Bacchus, 602. 

Optatian (= Porphyrius), (source), 

440. 

Oracle of Apollo, 512. 

Oracle, Pythian, 513. 

Oration of C. to the Saints, 548; 
translation of, 561. 

Orostus, Pailus (source), 450. 

Orphans, Care of C. for, 494. 

Orpheus, 577, 603. 

Osiris, 601 


Painting, encaustic, 452 and note. 

Palestinian bishops at Nicwa, 521; 
at Jerusalem, 551. 

Pamphylian bishops at Nicaea, 521. 

Pan, 577- 

Panegyrists (source), 446. 

Pannonians at Jerusalem, 551. 

Passion, day of, 561. 

Paulians, 539. 

Pentecost, feast of, 557. 

Persecution by colleagues of Con- 
Stantius, qos edict of, 5125 
origin of, 512. 

Persecutions, 415, 416, 507. 

Persecutors, the, 507; end! of, 507, 
513, 543, 593, 594; contrasted 
VIED GC, 5). 

Persia, Christians in, 542-544. 

Persian bishop at Nicma, 521; at 
Jerusalem, 551. 

Persian War, 554, 555- 

Petrus Patvicius (source), 451. 

Pharaoh, 573. 

Pharaoh and Maxentius, 493. 

Philosophers, the, 566; doctrines of, 
567. 

Philosophy, 546 and note, 547. 

Philostorsius (source), 450. 

Pheebus, Sahil 

Pheenician bishops at Nica, 521; 
at Jerusalem, 551. 

Pheonix, the, 55S. 

Photius (source), 452. 

Phrygian bishops at Nicza, 521. 

Victure of C. with Cross and Dragon, 
520, 

Plato, 573; doctrines of, 566. 

Plots of Diocletian and Galerius 
against C., 48S and note. 

Pluto, 590. 

Poets, sayings of, 567. 

Pontus, bishops from, at Niczea, 521. 

Porfirius = Optatian. 

urphyrius= Optatian. 

orphyrius, letter of C. to, 438. 
Portraits of C., 544. 
Prctorian Prefect, 511 and note, 528. 
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Praxagoras  Athentensis 
445. 

Prayer, form of, given by C. to sol- 
diers, 545. 

Priapus, 601, 

Probianus, letter of C. to, 437. 

Procopius Cesariensts (source), 451. 

Prohibited books, 539. 

Prophecies of Christ's coming, 573. 

Prophecy of Sibyl, 575. 

Proserpine, 590, 601. 

Prosper Aquitanus (source), 450. 

Providence, 565; supplies all needs, 
566; = Christ, 569, 570, ctc., cte. 

Pseucdo-Tsidere (source), 452. 

Pseudo-Leo (source), 453. 

Pyriphlegethno, 567. 

Pythagoras, 566, 573. 

Pythian Apollo, 534. 

Pythian Oracle, 513. 

Pythius, 592. 


(source), 


Resurrection, 605. 

Rhine, 480. 

“ Righteous men, The,” 512. 
Rome, famine at, 492. 


Sabbath, 544. 

Sacrifices, prohibition of, 546. 

Sapor, 579; etter of C. to, 439, 542, 
and note; desires to make alli- 
ance With GC. a2. letter of GC: 
to, 543, 544: 

Sarmatians, defeated by C., 418; war 
in behalf of, 419; received into 
Roman [mpire, 420; revolt of 
slaves, 542; seek protection of 
C., 541; attacked by Scythians, 
542; received into Roman Em- 
pire, 542; conquest of, 542. 

Saturn, 601, 602. 

Saviour, the, appears to Abraham, 
533: : 

Scriptores [Historie Auguste (source ), 
448. 

Scriptures, copies of, 549 and notes. 

Scythia, subdued by C., 483. 

Scythians, 602; conquest of, 541; 

Selfcontrol, 564. 

Sepulchre, Holy. 
thre. 

Severus, becomes Cesar, 414; Augus- 
tus, 414; death, 414, 416; char- 
acter of, 414; expedition against 
Rome, 459 and note. 

Sibyl, the, 574; prophecy concerning 
Christ, 575, 577 

Sign of the Cross. 
the Cross. 

Sign of cross, 513, 520, 541, 593, 5945 
engraved on ‘soldiers? shields, 545. 

Sigusium, capture of, 416. 


See //oly Sepul- 


See Standard of 
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Sminthian Apollo, 534. 

Socrates (source), 450. 

Socrates, 5606. 

Son, the revealer of light, 514. 

Sons of C., 505, 582; heirs of Helena, 
530, 5313 appointed Cesars, 550; 
empire divided between, 553; in- 
struction of, 553,554; Christians, 
553; proclaimed Augustus by the 
army, 557. . 

Soul, the breath of God, 567. 

Sosomten (source), 449. 

Spanish bishops at Nicaea, 521. 

Sparta, 602. 

Standard of the Cross, 490, 502; vic- 
tory follows, 502; fifty men se- 
lected to carry, 502. See Sign 
of the Cross. 

Stephen of Oe ea oe ce), 449. 

Strategius, Count, 538. See J/zso- 
LU. 

Sunday, law for observance of, 54.4, 
545; pagan soldiers required to 
pray on, 545. 

Sword of C. (uiythical), 445. 

Sylvester, Pope (spurious), treaty with 

Cand Tiridates, 439; letter of 
C. to (the Donation), 440; bap- 
tism of C., 442; mythical appear- 
ance to C. in &@ dream, 443. 

Symplegades, 520 and note. 


Syrian bishops at Nica, 521; at Je- 
rusalem, 551. 

Tabernacle of the Cross, 503. 

‘Taxes, equalization of, 541; remission 
of, S41. 

Temple, destruction of idol, 534, 535, 
etc. 


Tenedos, 602. 

Tent in the form of a church, 554, 555. 

Yhebaid, Arian disturbance in, 515; 
bishops from at Jerusalem, 551. 

Theban bishops at Nicaea, 521. 

Theoaoret (source), 450. 

Theodorus, letter of C, to, 538. 

Theodorus of Perinthus, 551, note. 

Theodotus, letter of C. to, 438; letter 
of C. to, 538. 

Theognis, letter of C. against, 438. 

Theogontus, 551, note. 

Theophanes (source), 452. 

Thracian bishops at Nicwa, 521; at 
Jerusalem, 551. 

Thracians, 602. 

Tiber, 492. 

Tiberius, 575. 

Tiphys, 577. 

Tiridates, 4453 (spurtous) treaty with 
C. and Sylvester, 439. 

Toleration, edicts of, 417 and note, 


INDEA TO LIFE OF CONSTANTINE, &c; 


Sirst edict, 410; second edict, 437. 
See under L£:iict. 

Tombs of martyrs, sro. 

Torture practised against Christians, 
513. 

Tricennalia, 550, 552, 582. 

Tripods, 534, 574. 

Troy, 577, 606. 

Turin, battle of, 416, 

Tyrants, destruction of, 482, 48S. 
See Persecutors, end of. 

Tyre, Synod of, 420, 550; letter of C. 
concerning, 439; letter of C. fo, 
439; letter (Of (Geto; sO; GS: 
adjourns to Jerusalem, 551. 


Ursacius, 551, note. 
Usorus, 601, 


Valens, 551, note. 

Valerian, 543 and note, 579. 

Valentinians, 539. 

Venus, 601; worship of, 534, 590, 
Ko2s) Lhempletot gis, 

Verona, capture of, 416. 

Vice, 564. 

Vicennalia of C., 419, 550, 552. 

Victor, Sextus clurelius (source), 448. 

Virgil, 575) 579 577: 

Virgin, the, 575, 570 

Virginity, 546 and note. 

Virgins, C. gives dowries to, 494. 

Virtue, 564. 

Virtue, life of, 571. 

Vision of the Cross, 416, 490 and note. 

Voragine (source), 455. 


Western ocean, 483, 489, 553 
Widows, care of C. for, 404. 

Will of God, 564. 

Will of man, 571. 

Wiliam of Malmesbury (source), 


, 455° 

Wills, law of, 546, 547. 

Women’s apartments, 508. 

Word, the, 482, 561; Son of God, 
562; is Son of God and with 
God, 566; is God himself, the 
High Priest, the Light, pervades 
and rules all things, 553; only- 
begotten Saviour of the universe, 
pre-existent, 583; the source of 
all things, 585; author of thought 
and knowledge of God, produces 
the likeness of God, 585; doc- 
trimes of) S95 (Creator, ite 
server, only begotten, etc., etc.) 


Zalmolxis, 601. 

Zenobius of Klag (source), 449. 
Zonaras, Johannes (source), 453. 
Zosimus (source), 449. 
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